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PREFACE. 


Tub  object  of  "  Ai.i.  Round  the  Woni.D "  is  to  sot  boforo  the  Stay-nt-Ilomo  Traveller  an  oxoot  iiimgo 
and  representation  of  tho  World  wherein  he  lives  ;  supplying  liiin  with  that  ready  means  of  aonuaintanoe  with 
each  Country,  its  Inhabitant<-,  't  Sconory,  its  Vegetation,  its  Animals,  rtnd  its  Monument.'',  that  can  only  bo 
attained  by  tho  eye,  and  acjom'-  .nying  cash  pictorial  delight  vith  graphic  Illustrations  by  men  of  oolebrity  in  tho 
career  of  Travel  and  Advon''   c. 

Wo  propose  to  take  our  readers  "Air,  Uodnd  tiif.  World,"  in  a  long  and  varied  trovorso;  opening  to  thom 
tho  groat  Books  of  Qeography,  of  Scioneo,  and  of  Nature. 

How  necessary  such  a  Work  is  at  the  present  moment;  how  li'  '.  o  know  of  ourselves  and  each  other — of 
thoBO  even  who  live  almost  in  contact  with  ourselves — may  bo  judged  li  or ,  the  fact,  that  tho  interior  of  even  our 
own  great  Colonies  is  as  yet  Terra  Incognita.  In  Asio,  tlie  vast  ranc(!  <  (  tho  Hi.nalayas,  with  tho  health-giving 
breeies  of  a  northern  climate,  Isoll.;^  down  upon  tho  sun-burnt  pI-iMu  of  Inilia  on  tlio  one  side,  and  tho  smiling  pas- 
tures of  Tartary  on  tho  other,  were  un  il  lately  unvisitcd  ;  CI '  .ind  Coohin  Cliina,  \  iih  their  swarming  millions 
of  populn'i-in,  unfrequented;  and  Japan  a  scaled  country.     In  America,  wiiile  ot  the  South-cast  wo  still  only  know 

"Those  va.)t  shores  washed  by  the  rrtheat  lea," 

of  the  Centre  and  the  West  we  were  almost  wholly  ignorant,  except  that  thoy  were  inhabited  by  untamed  pavagos.  It 
is  a  fact  that  the  whole  of  a  country,  since  pronounced  to  be  the  most  beautil'ul  in  the  world  for  scenery  as  well  as  tho 
mildest  in  climate,  whose  valleys  teem  with  fertility,  and  whose  mountain?  abound  with  gold  and  other  metals,  and 
minerals  even  moro  precious — viz.,  from  California  upwards  to  Vancouver's  Island,  and  across  from  tho  Red  River 
to  tho  Pacific,  was  left  for  two  centuries  in  tho  hands  of  tho  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  as  being  a  region  of  ice  and 
snow,  fit  only  for  the  bear,  the  beaver,  and  tho  trapper. 

In  Africa,  we  arc  only  just  roused  to  the  importance,  not  of  exploring  mernly,  but  of  trading  with  the  tribes 
and  nations  of  its  fertile  and  healthful  central  regions ;  while  Commerce  no  longer  brandishes  tho  bloody  whip  and 
clanks  tho  iron  fetters  of  tho  slave,  as  she  sails  up  the  Gambia,  the  Benawe,  and  the  Niger,  or  loads  her  polluted 
decks  with  a  human  cargo  from  barracoons  on  the  fatal  Western  coast;  but,  with  Religion  by  her  side,  advances  up 
the  Congo  and  Zanibusi,  to  assure  and  certify  a  conquest  more  enduring  than  arms — intercourse  in  connection  with 
the  precious  gift  of  instruction  in  tho  Religion  of  Peace. 

Wonderful,  indeed,  has  been  tho  progress  of  discovery  effected  within  the  most  recent  times.  Whilst  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  Niger,  the  Benawe,  and  the  Zambesi,  in  Africa,  reveal  new  fields  of  inquiry,  the  navigation  of  tho 
Murray  and  the  Murrumbigee  in  Australia,  and  of  tho  Amoor  in  Russia,  opens  up  new  regions  to  the  colonist,  and 
that  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang  in  China,  and  of  the  Parana,  the  Paraguay,  the  Amazon  and  other  great  rivers  in 
South  America,  equally  extensive  realms  to  commercial  enterprise.  Nor  are  the  remarkable  accessions  made  of  luto 
to  our  knowledge  of  tho  interior  of  Australia — more  especially  of  the  discovery  of  a  vast  extent  of  land  available  for 
pasturage  or  tillage— of  less  import  to  the  future.  The  discovery  of  a  whole  district  of  lakes,  and  of  a  region  of  snow- 
clad  mountains  in  intertropical  Africa,  with  the  exploration  of  the  upper  af&uents  of  the  White  Nile,  solves  the 
great  problem  of  all  ages — the  source  of  the  Nile ;  nor  ought  it  to  be  omitted,  that  the  determination  of  the  existence 
of  an  available  pass  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  '<ke  the  last  link  in  the  great  line  of  communication,  which  will 
inevitably  be  established  with  the  lapse  of  time,  between  the  Atlantic  and  tho  Pacific  through  British  America. 

Every  care  has  been  bestowed  in  making  "All  Roond  tl  •  World"  a  work  of  intrinsic  value,  not  only  as  a 
book,  but  as  a  work  of  art.  The  designs  are  not  ornamental  landscapes,  but  drawings  by  travellers  themselves, 
executed  by  the  most  able  artists  and  engravers. 
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FIVE  DAYS   AT  JERUSALEM. 


-/ 


VIEW  OF  JERUtALIM   FROM  OVER  THE  POOL  OF  HEZEKIAH. 


I.-JAFFA  TO  JERUSALEM. 

He  who  would  visit  Jerusalem  aright  must  do  so 
with  the  Bible  in  his  hand  aiid  faith  in  his  heart.  He 
must  throw  down  the  measuring  rod,  and  lay  aside  the 
liistorical  disquisition,  while  he  visits  the  scene  of  Jeho- 
vah's just  wrath  andaSaviour's  never-ending  mercy,  with 
the  hushed  silence  of  a  penitent  and  the  reverential 
enthusiasm  of  a  pilgrim.  It  was  with  such  feelings 
that  we  first  touched  the  soil  of  the  Holy  Land,  when 
landing  from  the  steamer  at  Jaffa,  and  set  forth  on  a 
six  hours'  ride  towanls  Ramleh,  the  first  stage  on  our 
journey  towards  Jerusalem. 

Jaffa  or  Joppa,  before  whose  time-stained  and  battle- 
worn  walls  we  are  now  landing,  through  a  difficult 
surf,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  the  world.  It 
is  here  that  Xoah  is  said  to  have  built  the  ark  ;  here 
the  cedars  from  Mount  Lebanon  for  the  building  of 
the  Temple  were  lauded  by  Hiram,  at  the  order  of 
Solomon,  for  conveyance  to  Jerusalem ;  here  the 
prophet  Jonas  embarked  for  Tarsus  ;  hither  came  St. 


Peter  from  Lydda,  to  restore  to  life  the  charitable 
Tabitha  (whose  dwelling  may  yet  be  seen) ;  and  during 
his  residing  here,  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  tanner, 
(there  is  a  row  of  tanners'  shops  on  the  other  side  of 
the  town),  it  is  here  that  the  Apostle  saw,  while  sleep- 
ing on  the  roof  (just  as  many  of  the  inhabitants  are 
doing  at  this  veiy  moment,  for  the  tops  of  these  houses 
are  all  flat  and  battlemented)  the  vision  of  the  clean 
and  unclean  meats ;  here  the  messengers  of  the  Cen" 
tiuion  found  the  Apostle ;  hence  he  went  further  on  his 
great  mission  to  the  Gentiles  ;  and  tradition  points  to 
the  Convent  of  the  Holy  Land  as  built  on  thin  very 
six)t,  where  Simon  lived.  Burnt  by  Judos  Maccabaeus, 
taken  by  Vespasian,  Joppa  was  erected  by  the  Crusaders 
into  a  titular  coimty.  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  died  here, 
as  some  say,  though  we  shall  shortly  see  his  tomb 
at  Jerusalem ;  and  the  walls  of  a  donjon  keep, 
built  by  St.  Lotiis,  still  remain :  as  docs  also,  sad 
and  doubtful  monument !  the  vast  magazine  or  hospital 
where  died  of  the  plague,  and,  as  scandal  says,  of  too 
much  opium  administered  (in  mercy,  as  he  alleges)  by 
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their  chief,  so  mnny  of  the  victorious  solilicrs  in  the 
French  expedition  to  Egypt.  Nor  nro  classical  licroes 
wanting  to  the  place;  for  nt  ten  minutes'  distance  to 
the  south  (in  ciistcrn  travelling  wo  allow  three  miles 
to  the  hour — a  horse's  walking  pace,)  yon  can  see  on 
the  summit  of  an  eminence  a  small  Mussulman  sanc- 
tuary, the  very  )ilace,  we  are  assured,  where  Perseus, 
mounted  on  the  winged  horse  I'ogasus  and  armed  with 
the  Gorgon-headed  shield  of  Minerva,  conquered  the 
sea- monster  and  rescued  tho  fair  Andromeda.  The 
fact,  we  know,  never  occurred  any  n  ore  than  the  fellow 
fig'i'.  between  St.  George  (who  was  born  in  this  district) 
nnd  tiie  Dragon ;  but,  nevertheless,  St.  Jerome  himselt^ 
in  his  Commentaries,  docs  not  disdain  to  mention  an 
oral  tradition  as  existing  in  his  times.  A  clever  writer 
suggests  that  the  city  itself  was  the  Andromeda,  and 
tho  sea-monster  the  Plia>niciun  pirates;  the  winged 
liurso  being  tho  Desert  Arabs,  who  were  invited  to  her 
rescue. 

The  town  is  charmingly  situ,ated  on  a  hill  coming  down 
ti  the  shore,  with  the  sea  on  the  west,  and  beautiful 
gardens  on  the  east.  The  gardens  of  Jatta  are  estimated 
at  one  hundred  and  fifty,  in  one  hundred  of  which 
are  large  pools,  constantly  supplied  from  shallow  wells, 
wherewith  all  the  trees,  as  well  as  vegetables,  are 
dally  watered.  The  citron,  orange  (both  fruit  and 
blossom  on  tho  tree,  for  it  is  April),  tho  lemon,  the 
banana,  and  tho  palm,  will  strongly  impress  you  with 
tho  notion  of  tropical  scenery  ;  but  the  apples,  pears, 
and  quinces,  even  tho  mulberry  ti'ces,  will  remind  you 
of  Devonshire.  Feast  your  eyes  npon  this  verdure, 
and  these  orchards,  and  these  pomegranates,  good 
Pilgi'im  I  for  you  will  see  no  where  again  such  luxu- 
riant vegetation  until  you  reach  the  Valley  of  the 
Jordan.i 

Pass  through  tho  one  only  gate  looking  towards 
Jerusalem,  and  notice  tho  void  sjiaco  near  it,  and 
how  the  people  gather  there.  You  perceive  the 
governor  and  the  judge  aro  hearii  .  cases  there,  just 
as  you  read  of  those  seated  at  the  gate  in  tho  Scrip- 
tures. Now  are  we  in  the  open  country  —  in  the 
very  Desert  of  Egypt — for  all  along  this  part  of  the 
coast  the  sand  blows  in  from  the  sea,  and  destroys  the 
natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  watered  as  it  is  by  many 
streams  now  hidden  in  minute  percolations.  They 
say  this  sand  is  brought  up  by  tho  northern  current 


'  Babbinicnl  writers  derive  tlio  name  of  Jopjui  from  Japhct, 
while  tlie  clnssicnl  geogrnplicrs  refer  it  to  lope,  daugliter  of  jKolus, 
and  they  argue  tliat  sucli  a  funn  of  tlie  word  best  suits  tlic 
Fliccnicinu  original,  whicli  signifies  "  an  eminence,"  Joppa  existed 
when  tlie  Israelites  invaded  tlio  land  of  Canaan,  nnd  is  mentioned 
as  lying  on  the  border  of  tlio  tribe  of  Dan  (.loshua,  xix.  46). 
It  was  the  only  port  possessed  by  the  Uraelitcs  till  Herod  formed 
the  harbour  of  Caisarea.  Although  the  port  is  bad  nnd  even  dan- 
gerous, JopiHk  has  been  from  the  first  Crusade  down  to  our  own 
day  the  landing-place  of  pilgrims  going  to  Jerusalem.  There  is 
•till  an  hospital  for  pilgrims  there,  dependent  on  the  Convent  of 
Pan  Salvador  in  Jerusalem,  and  occupied  by  Spanish  monks,  The 
eminence  or  promontory  on  which  Joppn  is  built,  is  picturesquely 
crowned  by  a  castle,  the  town  itself  chiefly  faces  the  north ;  and 
the  buildings  appear,  Irom  the  steepness  of  the  site,  as  if  standing 
upon  one  another.  Ihe  most  prominent  features  of  tho  architec- 
ture from  without  are  the  flattened  domes  by  which  most  of  the 
buildings  ore  surmounted,  and  tho  appearance  of  arched  vaults. 
From  the  steepness  of  the  site,  many  of  tho  streets  are  connected 
by  flights  of  stops,  and  the  one  that  runs  along  the  sea-wall  Is  the 
most  clean  and  regular  of  the  whole.  There  arc  three  mosques, 
nnd  Greek  and  Armenian  convents,  as  well  as  the  Latin  one, 
No  ancient  ruins  remain  in  a  place  ao  frequently  destroyed  in  war, 
Ihe  chief  manufiicture  is  BOnp,  and  the  inhabitants  are  said  not 
to  exceed  4,000,  of  whom  one-fourth  ore  reckoned  to  bo  Cbristlaua. 


of  the  Nile,  It  may  bo  seen  in  tho  Bay  of  Acre^ 
begins  again  at  Cnsarea,  south  of  Jaffa,  passes  Askalon 
and  Qaza,  and  rolls  on  in  desolating  waves  to  tho 
Great  Desert  that  lies  between  Arabia  and  Africa, 

Water  your  horse,  before  starting,  at  tliis  noblo  Sara- 
cenic fountain,  with  its  elegantly  ornamented  roof 
supported  on  six  pillnrH.  It  is  the  most  Ixiautiful 
object  in  the  place:  tho  courts  and  minarets  tliat 
surround  it,  tlio  Arab  merchants,  and  the  busy 
pc{)ple,  always  about,  cannot  fail  to  im|)res8  upon 
your  mind  a  recollection  of  what  Arab  life  must  have 
been  when  tho  Moors  were  ii  graat  and  civilized 
people, 

I  see  you  take  out  your  pistols  and  examine  the 
priming.  If  ever  you  wish  to  be  robbed  while  tra. 
veiling  in  tho  Eiust,  you  should  caiTy  arms.  They  are 
the  articles  most  coveted  by  wild  jxsoplc ;  consequently, 
the  greatest  temptation  you  can  offer  them  :  they  will 
rob  you  for  your  arms,  and  even  murder  you.  From 
Jaffa  to  Jerusalem,  you  are,  otherwise,  as  safe  as  be- 
tween London  and  Birmingham.  You  hire  a  drogo- 
m.i>  and  horses,  and  place  yourself  in  his  custody  at 
almut  a  pound  a  day,  if  for  a  long  journey  ;  just  as  in 
former  times  men  hired  post  horses,  and  took  a  guide 
through  the  Lake  Districts.  They  will  ask  you  to  have 
a  guard,  but  you  might  as  well  walk  along  the  Strand, 
or  any  other  high  street,  at  noonday,  with  a  policeman 
to  take  care  of  you.  The  best  friends  for  a  voyage 
through  the  Holy  Land,  are  a  priest  or  a  clergyman  : 
those  who  aro  known  only  to  do  good  aro  everywhere 
resi)ected. 

Passing  through  the  green  forest  of  gardens,  and, 
thence,  through  thickets  of  cactus,  we  come  out  at  last 
u|)on  a  wido  spreading  plain,  not  a  flat  dead  level, 
but  swelling  with  gentle  undulations,  rising  into  long 
sandy  ridges,  from  which  occasionally  slope  up  rocky 
mounds  and  hills.  The  day  is  hot,  though  the  sun  has 
not  long  been  up ;  the  heat  is  liardly  bearable,  tho 
vapour  rises  steaming  from  the  sands,  and  out  upon 
the  horizon  is  the  mirage — tho  phantom  of  a  lake  I 
You  aro  now  in  the  land  of  Dan,  The  peasant  of 
Sharon — the  valley  of  which  is  hard  by — bears,  os  you 
may  sec,  the  Egypto- African  characteristics  of  tliat 
race.  Our  roatl  is  lonely,  but  how  picturesque  the 
few  we  meet !  The  camel,  with  a  burthen  seemingly 
larger  than  himself;  the  slow,  heavy,  down-looking 
Jew  ;  the  haughty  Turk ;  the  slender,  swarthy,  muscu- 
lar, lithe-limbed  peasant— the  women,  bearing  jars  of 
water  on  their  heads  I 

Having  early  in  our  journey  passed  a  fountain  in 
the  Moorish  style,  surrounded  by  cypresses  nnd  ancient 
sycamores,  the  pious  erection  of  tho  good  Abu  Nabbut, 
a  former  governor  of  Jaffa,  wo  reached  a  village  called 
Yazun,  situated  to  the  left  of  the  way,  on  a  mount 
all  green  with  gardens;  for  wherever  there  is  water 
here,  there  is  verdure,  and,  wherever  care  is  taken, 
everywhere  there  is  water.  This  village  marks  tho  first 
hour  of  tho  distance.  On  the  right  stands  a  sepul- 
chral chapel,  surrounded  by  nine  cupolas,  on  tho  right, 
again,  of  which  is  a  cistern  or  fountain  with  a  narrow 
mouth,  whereupon  rests  a  jar  from  which  tho  thirsty 
wayfarer  may  quench  his  thirst.  This  is  called  the 
"Fountain  of  the  Plane-tree."  The  chapel  marks, 
so  says  tradition,  tho  tomb  of  the  Prophet  Gad — Gad, 
the  Seer, — at  whose  instance,  as  we  i-ead  (2  Samuel 
xxiv.  18),  David  bought  from  Araunah  the  Jebusite 
the  area  (now  known  as  Moriah)  on  which  the  temple 
was  afterwards  built, — nut  the  Patriarch  Gad,  as  it  is 
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argnpd,  for  the  miih  of  Jonoph  all  died  iu  the  land  of 
Egyiit ;  unlesd,  as  a  piona  writer  guggcBts,  the  bodiei 
of  all  the  patriarchs  worn  ombulincd,  as  was  expressly 
directed  to  be  done  with  those  of  Jacob  and  Joseph, 
and  transported  to  tho  Land  of  rroraise  ;  a  siipjiosiUon 
Btrengthoned  by  the  fact  that  the  jjious  Muasuliuau 
points  out,  about  an  hour's  distance  from  the  tf>mb  of 
Oad,  the  tomb  of  Nobi-Riibon,  the  Holy  Saiut  or 
Patriarch  Reuben. 

Thus  surmising,  we  slowly  jog  on  for  (mother  Lalf- 
hour,  until  we  roach  a  grove  of  olives,  planted  iu  quin- 
cunxes, and  a  plantation  of  nuil  berry  trees — the 
remains  of  an  enterprise  of  certain  French  sjieculators 
in  the  17th  century,  undertaken  at  the  instigation  d 
Colbert.  You  must  not  fail  to  picture  to  yourself 
how,  when  the  18th  century  was  in  its  jirime.  these 
olives  and  thcso  mulberry  trees  afforded  a  grateful 
shade  to  Bonaparte  and  his  staff,  who  came  thus  far 
on  their  way  towards  Jerusalem.  Tiio  luulberriep 
hero  arc  grown  for  their  fruit,  rnd  not  for  the  silk- 
worm. We  are  too  early  for  their  fruit,  wiiich  does 
not  ripen  until  May,  and  is  very  sharp,  and  in  flavour 
like  an  ovcrgi-own  blackberry.  To  the  right  of  the 
l-oad — if  so  a  camel  path  or  horse-tratk  be  rightly  called 
— half  hidden  in  the  grey  foliage  of  these  olive  trees, 
at  about  a  mile  distance,  lies  the  vilhige  of  lieil- 
Decgan.  Pronounce  this,  as  do  the  Kgyjitians,  Jii  it- 
Diigan,  and  you  will  have  (for  licit,  or  lietlt,  meaii*^ 
house  or  place  belonging  to)  the  House  of  Dagon,  that 
great  idol  of  tho  Philistines,  who  could  not  endure  tlie 
liiiiximity  of  the  Ark  of  tho  Lord.  We  are  near  to 
Ashdod — where  tho  captured  ai'kwas  do])()sited  before 
Dagon  and  triumphed  over  the  idol — and  not  farther 
than  an  hour  from  Gatli. 

Pa-ssing  Sarapend,  a  ]X)or  village,  and  its  ruinous 
aqueduct,  about  a  muskt  liot  to  tlio  right,  where  the 
prophet  Jonas  is  said  to  be  biiried — a  iiiet  which  the 
jiious  Mussulmans  dispute,  when  they  show  Ids  tomb  at 
Nineveh — we  come  in  sight  of  tho  wished-fur  tower  and 
minarets  of  Ramleh,  tho  Ariniathea  of  the  Scriptures, 
rising  up  from  a  wood  of  olive-trees,  whose  trunks  are 
almut  as  thick  as  those  of  pollard  oaks.  The  came 
now  given  implies  tho  City  of  the  SoikL  It  is,  indeed, 
a  city  of  dust  and  a.slies,  for  the  mounds  of  grey 
rubbish  that  lie  about  in  the  naiTow,  crooked  streets. 
arc  the  dried  lees  of  soap  factories,  and  the  slighte-rt 
wind  blows  them  about,  so  much  so  aa  to  blind  a  lai-ge 
proportion  of  the  pojmlation.  Wc  ha.sten  to  the  Latin  | 
Convent,  a  large  building  walled  round  for  safety,  at  j 
are  all  convents  in  the  east.  There  we  find  sheltei- 
and  refreshment,  thanking,  thereupon,  the  goodness 
of  Philip  the  Oood,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  founded 
it,  as  well  as  the  kindness  of  tho  venerable  bnithert 
who  offered  us  the  welcome  solace  of  so  excellent  a 
repast.  How  delicious  the  shelter  from  the  sun  with 
which  this  pillared  corridor  provides  us !  How  cool 
this  stone  floor;  how  clean  that  whitewashed,  arched 
roof,  with  its  frescoes  of  St.  Joseph !  How  grateful 
the  look-out  from  the  cloisters  into  the  gardens,  tJiat 
palm-tree's  shade,  and  that  far-spreading,  thick-leartid 
vine ! 

Ramleh  is  a  town  of  some  size,  and  has  3,000 
inhabitanta^  When  tho  pii-atcs  of  the  Mediterranean 
hunted  out  the  merchants'  ships  along  the  sea  coast  of 

■  Professor  Robinaon  disputes  the  identity  of  Ramleli  witli 
Arimitbea,  "  a  city  of  tho  Jews "  nccording  to  Lulie,  on  the 
groondi  that  Abulfeda  alleges  Uainloh  to  liave  been  built  after  the 
tiiqe  of  Mnhamnud,  or  alwat  A.  ]>■  716,  by  Subunum  Abd-el- 


Srna.  «!W-  «n«fc  from  Persia  and  India  carao  inknd 
by   Bitpiui  luui   Danui.ic\is   in    caravans,  and,  then, 

KaULkiL  W.M  a  stopping-place.  Henco  ita  largo 
khuu  «r  npea  inn.s,  its  yanls  and  storehouses  fur 
tj'HT<iIi«r»  anil  merehamlize.  Largo  houses  are  numo- 
rirus,  Hi.*  n&i»rf?  in  a  Greek  and  Armenian  convent,  as 
wtitl  jK  nA*  looR  fit'  whose  hospitality  wo  are  now  par- 
tjifcjug  Bn1i  ehv  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  an 
vtiQ  for  iuSftf  and  defence  as  for  shade.  Tho  square 
■Urw*r  Si*  «&<»  rij^ht  of  the  roud  is  known  a.s  "  Tho 
Tov«ir  «(f  ii6i»  Forty  Martyrs."  It  forms  a  portion  of 
ail  4AJ  tAsm'thL  built  by  the  Cmsading  Templars,  in 
hcoiuiD  «<f  iiht»  siu^reil  relics  of  forty  soldiers  murdered 
in  AnaimiuL  What  Ls  now  the  mosque  within  tho 
Trail) — jnora  *M»  hy  minaret  between  the  palm  trees  to 
tlie  l«fti  M  joa  come  up  the  town — was  once  an 
«;BUililii»4iaii»n,1l  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  Let  us 
uwsBjdl  nlW  townr  and  g-.ize  from  this  advantageous  spot 
'•\vT  iiM-  Itnn  'itensive  view  of  tho  Holy  Iiand,  and  its 
jiltaitiiaui  fhttta,  that  we  have  been  able  to  obtain. 
Hie  lAiiim  '>t  Sharon  spreads  bright,  fertile,  and  beauti- 
ful l«tf')iri«  iiH — from  the  <lark  mountains  of  Judea  and 
Raiuuris  ni*  the  se;v,  and  from  Holy  Carmel  to  the 
BMijdT  4e«»ns  of  Philistia.  See  tho  white  villages, 
plrlWiut  mi  elie  sun,  alimg  the  many  declivities  of  the 
luomi.'UiiJaHv  See  the  waving  corn,  tho  barley  already 
iu  libe  leiiir  :init  ripe  for  harvest ;  the  heavy  crops  of 
n'liftBt,  tv.h  JM  lincolnjihire.  Yonder  tho  shepherd 
wiilkaur  ftiffere  his  flocks,  as  they  return  frisking  to 
their  fcfti*;  the  reaper  returning  from  his  toil.  In 
suum«r  yuni  would  see  hills  of  grivin,  and  tho  thra.shing 
fl'j'irt  uaiJ  thf.  oxen  driving  the  machines  ("the  now 
sLiapi  ii&ira»fvm;»  iastrument  having  teeth"  (Isaiah  xlL, 
!-5)«iTwii&»»  beuiseil  grain.  But  our  hoi-scs  await  lu 
at  liw  <i',aT«n.«  givte  of  the  good  Franci3can.s.  They 
liaTe  rtftunl*  the  old  house  entirely,  all  but  ono  room, 
■wi«Tre  Bianaiparte  slept  when  ho  constitutctl  Ramleh 
hit  iwbi-'jnaiters.  Nothing  therefore  remains  of  the 
Loose  «tr  Joseph  of  Ariniathea,  except  only  tho  site 
<ni  »c4ii{&i  »i*  axe  now  standing. 

Tht'pnmerT  Mtriym  the  fertile  plain  of  Ramleh  is 
opjciesuhnR.  There  Ls  a  sirocco  of  the  quiet  dry-heat 
kkil ;  «aDr  Terr  clothes  are  dry  and  hot.  It  is  tlio 
gcnitSi  wiai-l  nf  Job  (ixxviL  17)  that  "qiueteth  tho 
«iirtk.~  T&e  binla  have  sought  tho  shade.  Tho  very 
air  31  wi»aJk  ami  Lmgruil  with  heat.  An  horn-  and  an  half 
bjiuj5iii»t>  Berea  ( the  desert)  a  moilern  village,  a wakeni  ng 
no  !UKiiii)irii>%  An  hour  fiirther  and  we  reach  a  spot 
■«ri»eBita»iIIItigH  nestles.  On  the  leftthecactushedgesshow 
lie  'ifotHmtsj-  of  the  first  ripple  in  which  t!io  plain 
l^giii*  Si>  ascend  towards  the  mountains,  'fliis  is 
KbIhiBh.  or  the  City  of  Roast  Meat  (the  i-oiist  or 
fzix&fti  k&xbob%  as  the  British  traveller  well  knows, 
lieiiiw  jnialli  pieces  of  meat  roasted  on  a  skewer,  the 
iBilj  ViOaH  m  the  Turkish  cookery  books),  and  in  this 
viliaas  we  begin,  for  the  first  time,  to  meet  with 
reuiiiiMKSiKWs  of  Samson,  whose  birth  place,  Ashdod, 
is  m'jft  ifiur  tiiatajit.  The  Arabs  have  a  curiou.s  legend 
altont  tbB  {iliKe. 


KaHk ;  tliac  Ewuh  and  Bamleh  Imve  not  tbo  sumo  Bignificttion, 
for  I&ufl  Bimieh  is  in  a  plain,  while  Rainah  implies  a  town  on  a  bill, 
but  il!ius&eim..inatly  remarked  that  Abulfcdx's  statement  mnj 
nitrm  ixa>  oiiire  thoa  that  Sulaiman  rebuilt  tbo  town,  and  with 
nsurll '.i' slie  name  it  ounot  be  assumed  that  Hebrew  proper 
iiamw  wtm  .ilwriys  »  significant.  Indeed  it  is  generally  admitted 
lias  Vv.  Buburtna's  objections  bare  not  destroyed  cither  tlio 
tea£iaiinv  ^«r  t&s  grounds  for  following  the  nsunl '»'.  so  of  doscrib- 
iag  Firr^''^'  w  lajraenting  the  ancient  Arimai 


ALL  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 


JAFFA. 


In  tho  legend  referred  to,  it  is  not  difficult  to  detect 
nn  Arnb  veininiscenco  of  Sampsou'H  300  foxes,  with 
torches  to  their  tails,  by  means  •f  which  hv  revenged 
himself  upon  tho  Philistines  (Judges  xv.  4,  5).  Along 
by  tho  south-western  siilo  the  slo])0  is  jiiorced  witli 
Bubtermnean  magazines  for  grain,  and  the  numerous 
openings,  like  well-holes,  loading  to  them  ore  dan- 
gerous traps  for  horses.  Wo  next  reach  Amwas  or 
Emmaus,  "Hot  baths,"  also  called  Nicopolis,  but  not 
the  Emmaus  of  Luke  (xxiv.  13),  where  Our  Saviour 
met  liis  disciples  in  their  disconsolate  walk  after  his 
cntcifixioD.  This  is  28  miles  from  Jcnisaloni,  and  the 
disciples  could  scarcely  have  walked  there  and  back  to 
Jerusalem  tho  same  day,  especially  as  "  the  day  was 
fur  spent"  before  they  "sat  down  to  meat." 

The  country  now  is  broken  up,  ond  tho  mountains 
gi-adually  rise  in  front  of  u.s.  Wo  are  fast  ascending. 
The  road  begins  to  be  n\gged,  and  gradually  narrows 
into  a  mere  valley,  then  to  a  defile. 

Two  miles  south  of    Amwas  or  Kmmaus  wo  come 
upon  Lntrnn,  or  the  Town  of  the  Thief,  situate  on  a 
conical  mound,  commanding    a  wide    pro.spect,  and 
crowned  with  the  niins  of  a  large  and  strong  fortress — 
from  which  Jaffa  and  tho  MediteiT.auean  can  be  sec  , 
It  was  a  strong  military  post  iu  tho  old  time,  coi 
manding  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  the  sea.     It 
called  the  Castle  of  Emmaus  by  St.  Jerome,  and  aft  > 
wai'ds  the  Castle  of  tho  Good   Thief.      Here  is  \ 
legend.    It  is  here  the  gooil  thief  was  bom  and  dwt 
and  made  his  living,  like  tho  barons  of  the  Rhine,  b 
robbing  the  passengers  up  the  valley  (Wady  Aly)  'eac 
ing  to  Jerusalem.     One  day,  tho  Holy  Family,  wliil 
{Missing  this  way  in  their  flight  into  Egyjrt,  were  stoppei 
here  by  tliis  thief  and  his  companioiLS,  and  required  i 
pay  a  ransom.     Dima.s,  for  such  was  tho  good  thie/  ^ 
name,   was  so  touched  by  the  grace  of  the  Divine 
Infant,  that  ho  protected  the  Holy  Child  from  tho 
brutality  of  his  accomplice ;  to  which  good  inspiration 
is  attributed,  by  tradition,  tho  special  favcar  of  that 
thief  8  conversion  at  the  moment  of  his  expiring  upon 
the  Cross,  while  the  other  died  in  im{)eniteaco  to  the 
last 

This  also,  is  the  site  of  thii  Modiu  of  the  Maccabees  j 


it  is  here  that  Jmlns  MuccaboHs  conqttercd  Gorgio*, 
tlie  lieutenant  of  Nioaiior  (i.  Maccabeus,  iv.,  3).  Hen-, 
too,  the  Crusadei-H  had  a  camp,  ond  hero  was  tho  last 
advance  post  of  oiu'  own  lliciiard  Coour  do  Lion.  Ho 
camo  no  nearer  to  Jerusalem,  but  retumoclto  becaptured 
on  his  ron<l  home.  A  little  to  tho  right  lies  a  village, 
where  the  Tonil)  of  S.iuiHon  was  said  to  have  Iwen.  but 
is  not.  It  lay  between  Zorah  and  Eshtool.  Tlio  site 
remains,  us  do  the  ripening  llelds  of  corn,  and  tho 
noble  fountain  from  which  tlio  women — as  oft  did  tho 
mother  of  Samscm — may,  even  now,  bo  seen  coming  with 
their  full  pitchers  balanced  on  their  heads. 

RetiU'ningto  the  road,  a  short  half  hour  brings  us  up  to 
tho  "Well  of  Job,"  (Ayuab)  a  deep  fountjtin,  or  shallow 
well,  about  five  fort  in  diam(^terand  six  f«et  in  depth,  con- 
taining about  three  or  four  feet  of  water,  by  no  means 
tempting  to  the  sight  or  taste.  Thic  is  considered  tho 
half  way  between  .Jalfa  and  Jerusalem.  Wo  aro  now 
following  tho  itinerary  of  the  Ark,  which,  when  restored 
by  the  rhilistines  from  Ekron,  was  taken  by  the  un- 
broken and  unguided  kine,  harnessed  to  tho  cart  contain- 
ing it,acr(iss  tho  plain  to  Ik-tliHliemesh  (1  Sam.  vi.,  10, 1 2), 
whence  tho  terrifioil  inhabitants  conveyed  it  to  Kir- 
jath-jearim.  The  stones  by  the  well  beside  which 
wo  oro  now  standing,  are  regarded  by  tho  Jewish 
pilgrims  as  marking  the  threshing  floor  of  Joshua  of 
Bethshomeph,  whore  tho  Ark  fii-st  halted.  Tho 
streamlet  llowing  from  this  well  now  watein  a  field  of 
gourds.  This  is  said  to  bo  the  boundary  of  the  tribes 
of  K[)hraim  and  licnji'.min, — the  well  and  waters  of 
Neiihtoah  marked  down  by  .loshua  (xviii.,  15). 

Hence  we  follow  a  narrow  valley,  barren  and  rocky, 
into  which  numerous  other  minor  valleys  trend. 
The  rond  is  everywhere  rocky,  and  strewed  .vith 
stones  that  endanger  our  horses'  limbs,  and  plough  up 
with  deep  ravines  a  ma.os  of  colossal  stones,  heaped  up 
on  each  other  as  if  by  some  mighty  Titanic  masonry. 
Tho  scene  is  one  of  dreariness  and  desolation.  We 
have  been  three-quartei-s-of-an-hour  in  this  ravine,  and 
now  tho  road  opens,  tlie  valley  becomes  less  abrupt,  and 
we  find  ourselves  in  a  kind  of  basin  amongst  tlie  rocks, 
under  a  green  clump  of  oaks — a  delicious  retreat 
and  halting  jilace  for  refreshment.  A  ruined  kio.sk 
star  Is  near  this  fountain  ;  this  is  the  tomb  of  the 
III'    n   Aly,  from  whom   tho  valley  takes  its  name. 


LVD  DA. 


l-'IVE  DAYS  AT  JERUSALUM. 


KAMA  (ARIMATHEA). 


KIRJATHJEARIK 

Passing  the  kiosk,  wo  push  our  horses  up  to  tho 
culminating  ]K>int  of  tho  valley  by  a  steep  and  rugged 
path,cut  through  clumps  of  cactus,  among  huge  bouldei-» 
scattered  over  the  rocky  sides.  Still  rising  upon  the 
ridge  we  come  to  the  thicket  of  olives,  wherein  lies  an 
ancient  desolate  village,  Saris,  by  which  the  Ark  of 
Jehovah  piissed  over  to  Kirjiitlijeai-ini,  and  where 
David  is  said  to  have  taken  refuge  from  the  wrath  of 
SauL  Another  hour,  over  an  undulating  road,  always 
rising— for  wo  must  reach  to  full  two  thousand  feet 


al.'ovo  tho  livul  of  tliu  sen  befiiro  treading  on  the 
plateau  of  tho  Holy  City — and  wo  tuniud  tlie  bill, 
and  found  Kirjatb  uriiii,  or  Kuiiot  ol  Kiiab  (tlu' 
Village  of  Raisins)  at  the  o|><.>niiig  of  a  cultivaUd  vii'.lcy, 
prettily  Hitiiatcil  in  a  basin  on  tho  mirth  hIiIu  of  a  xpur 
jutting  out  from  the  wcstiTn  hill.  Tbi.s  is  \vliei'(^  ibo 
Ark  rested  twenty  yearn  in  the  lumao  of  Aiuinadab,  on 
a  slight  elevation  (Uibeali).  They  hIkiw  tlii^  xitr,  and 
within  a  houso  erected  U|K)n  it  dwolls  tin;  wbcikli  or 
head  man  of  tho  village  tribe.  There  is  an  open  spate 
in  front  of  Kiijatbjcarini  like  one  of  opi-  villii;,'e 
greens.  It  is  shaded  by  live  or  six  tine  lig-trci!M,  umlir 
tho  leafy  shelter  of  which  rouncil  is  held  and  judgment 
given  on  matters  of  inijiortunco  to  the  little  toiu- 
munity.  There  is  a  line  fountain  of  I'XcelKint  water, 
and  flocks  and  herds  are  to  bo  seen  lying  about — a 
scene  of  pastoral  repose !  Be  not  deceived  ;  this  village 
was  until  lately  tho  residence  or  den  of  the  greatest 
bandit  of  tlus  Holy  Land,  the  terror  of  jiriests  of  all 
religions.  Kach  successive  chief  of  this  fiiinily  succeeded 
to  tho  same  title — Alai-Ohush,"  Father  ollJeueit,"  which 
ultimately  Ijecatne  n  word  of  ten'or  tliijughout  all 
Palestine.  So  long  as  500  years  ago,  one  Abu-(ilnish 
murdered  all  tho  monks  in  the  villafje,  where  there  is 
a  largo  convent  of  the  "Good  Fatliei-s  of  tho  Holy 
Land  ; "  so  thenceforward  in  their  ann.als  tho  place 
beara  tho  name  of  Jeremy,  as  well  from  the  once  noble 
church  now  in  ruins — yet  finely  jireserved,  so  far  hh 
its  pointed  gotliic  porch  and  aisles,  and  its  round  arelied 
windows — a  strange  mi.'cture  of  the  Crusadei-s'  time, 
dedicated  to  tho  Prophets,  and  now  a  stable, — as  from 
its  moral  resemblance  to  Anathoth,  the  mo\irnful 
sccno  of  "  Jeremiah's  lamentations."  Twenty-one 
ycara  ago  tho  Abn-Ghush  of  that  period  commanded 
40,000  Arabs,  and  rebelled  against  his  sovereign 
from  Kandeh  to  Jerusiilem,  and  from  Hebron  to  the 
mountains  of  Jericho.  There  are  still  sixty  or  seventy 
wembei-s  of  this  family  remaining,  but  tho  Turkish 
government  took  them  in  hand  in  184G,  seized  the 
grand  delinquents,  and  sent  them  to  Constantinople. 
Some  of  these  died  in  furtlier  banishment;  one  only 
has  returned,  after  ycara  of  exjiatriation,  to  private 
life  and  painful  respect  for  other  people's  purees,  a 
saddened  and  an  honest  man.  Some  day  ere  long, 
perhaps,  there  may  be  an  Abu-Ohush  figuring  at  tlio 
liead  of  a  pro.spectus  for  tho  mercantile  develoi)ment 
of  tho  Holy  Land  by  a  railway  from  Jaffa  to  Randeli, 
with  branches  to  Jerusalem  and  Dama.scus.  Even 
now  the  wealthiest  of  the  family  is  largely  interested  in 
soap-boiling,  wliich  (tell  it  not  in  Oath !)  i.s,  now-a-days, 
ono  of  the  principal  and  most  flourishing  manufactures 
of  tho  cities  of  Palestine. 

This  Kirjathjearim  is  most  probably  Emmaus,  where 
our  Saviour  broke  bread  with  the  discijiles  (Luke 
xxiv.  30).i  It  is  just  three  horn's'  ride  from  tliis  place  to 
Jerusalem,  down  Viy  a  long  descent  to  Kustnl,  a  ruined 
fort  upon  a  hill — whence  may  bo  seen,  high  on  a  hill- 
top, and  liending  over  the  valley  of  the  Gibeonites,  Nebi 
Samuel,  the  tomb  of  the  prophet  Samuel,  said  to  be  tho 
Ramah, — iuHebi-ew,  "assembly  place" — ofthat  Prophet. 
Afiter  this  we  have  a  steep  descent  and  a  sli|)pcry  ])ath 
ilown  to  Colonio,  It  was  here,  in  all  probability,  that 
Uzza  put  his  hand  upon  the  Ark,  for  the  steep  Ls 


'  Kiijath-jcarim  Bigniflcd  "  City  of  Forests."  The  first  fart 
of  tlie  name  £«r^<(-el-Enau,  siguiQcs,  liko  Kiijath, "  city  "  only, 
"jearim,"  foresta,  lias  Ijccn  changed  to  "enab,"  grapes.  So  close 
a  correspondence  of  name  and  position  seems  to  jn^tify  Dr.  Buhiu- 
son's  conclusions  in  fnvonr  of  tho  identity  of  the  two. 
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ix>cky  and  dreadful  for  a  cart;  and  close  at  hand  here, 
no  doubt,  were  the  sites  of  the  threshing-floor  of 
Nachon  and  the  house  of  Obede<lom.  At  Colonia  we 
stop  a  few  minutes,  to  ease  our  horses  and  examine  the 
stone  bridge,  with  round  arch,  the  large  nuns,  evidently 
extending,  the  fine  pools  and  copious  fountains.  These 
ai'e  the  works  of  Hathian  the  Emperor.  Henceforward 
the  path  winds  up  a  valley  and  steep  liills,  over  a 
waste  of  dreaiy  rocks.  This  long  and  weary  pass.age 
past,  wo  look  for  Jerasalem,  but  in  vain.  There  is 
yet  a  mile  of  stony  table-land  to  stumble  across. 
Nebi  Samuel  is  again  in  sight,  however,  on  a  hill 
above.  Then  comes  another  white  tower;  that  is  the 
Convent  of  the  Ascension,  on  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
Another  swelling  ridge  surmounted,  and  the  wall  of 
Jemsalem,  battlemented  ■nnth  towers,  rises  blank 
before  us.  The  slope  of  the  gi-ound  eastwanl  prevents 
the  houses,  temple,  domes,  or  minarets,  being  seen 
above.  There  is  only  the  gi-ay  old  sqiiare  tower  of 
Hippicus,  and  the  wall;  and  the  first  impression  to  the 
mind,  highly  wrought  up  as  it  cannot  fail  to  be,  is 
singularly  disappointing.  A  moment's  pause,  a  look 
around,  and  the  desolation  of  the  scene  strikes  the 
beholder  in  all  its  awfulness — "mountains  without 
shade,  valleys  without  water,  earth  without  verdui-e, 
rocks  without  terror  or  grandeur,"  and  gray  walls  rising 
on  the  brow  of  Zion.  Not  a  breath  of  wind  murmuring, 
not  a  sound.  "  Jerusalem,  where  wo  would  visit  one 
Sepulchre  only,  is,  itselli  the  tomb  of  a  whole  people." 
But  this  is  not  the  vantage-spot  to  gaze  ujion  ^'•'■ 
city.  Seen  from  tho  Mount  of  Olives,  on  the  other  sido 
of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  Jcnisalem  presents  an 
inclined  piano,  descending  from  east  to  west.  The 
embattled  wall,  fortified  with  towers  and  a  gothic 
castle,  encompasses  the  whole  r"  the  city  all  round, 
excluding,  however,  part  of  Mount  Kion,  which,  in 
more  ancient  times,  was  enclosed  within  its  precinct. 
The  city,  hero,  presents  to  the  imagination  the  appear- 
au'^e  of  an  army  advancing  down  a  hill,  the  pinnacles  and 
tho  domes  on  Mosque  Moriah,  looking  like  the  banners 
raised  in  advance.  Here,  there  is  a  vacant  space  to  be 
seen,  as  also  towards  tho  Fort  Antonia,  in  the  western 
part  of  the  city;  while  towards  tho  Holy  SepiUchre  and 
Calvary  the  houses  appear  to  sttind  close  together ;  but 
towards  the  east,  and  down  along  to  the  Brook  Kedron, 
the  eye  falls  on  ruins  and  dcsolaiioii.  The  houses  are 
heavy  masses,  very  low,  without  cliimnies  at  top  or 
windows  externally,  and  with  flat  roofs  or  terraces, 
with  cuiralas  on  the  top.  They  look  like  prisons  or 
sepulchres.  The  whole  city  would  appear  like  one 
level  roof,  but  for  the  rare  steeples  of  the  churches, 
the  minarets  of  the  mosques,  the  tops  of  a  few  cypress 
trees,  and  tho  dark  clumps  of  nopab,  which  only 
break  tho  uniformity  of  the  plan.  The  general  aspect 
has  been  well  compared  to  tho  confused  monuments  of 
a  cemetery  in  tho  midst  of  a  desert.  Such  is  the  present 
condition  of  "  tho  most  beautiful  city  of  the  whole  earth ;" 
Josophus,  spenking  without  knowledge  of  the  new 
and  greater  claims  to  the  admiration  of  the  world 
which  the  City  had  attained  as  the  scene  of  the  great 
martyrdom  and  testifiovdon  of  God's  goodness  and 
man's  great  wickedness,  says  ( Wan,  vL  x.,  6)  "  Yet 
hath  not  its  great  antiquity,  nor  its  vast  riches,  nor 
the  diflTusion  of  its  nation  over  all  the  habitable  earth, 
nor  the  greatn<^ss  of  the  veneration  paid  to  it  on  a 
religious  account,  been  sufficient  to  preserve  it  from 
being  destroyed." 


II.— OVER  JERirSALEM. 

Jerusalem,  standing  upon  four  hills — Zion  and  A  era 
on  the  west,  Moriah  (with  Ophel)  on  tho  south,  and 
Bethcsda  on  the  north ;  defined  on  three  sides  by  deep 
valleys  or  ravines — Jehoshaphat,  Hinnom,  and  Gihon ; 
and  cut  asimder  by  a  deep  defile,  the  Tyropoeon,  or 
Street  of  the  Cheesemongers,  forming  what  \'/aa  once  its 
maiii  street,  dividing  the  Temple  from  Zi  m — is  easily 
comnrehendcd  at  a  singie  gbnce,  in  its  most  striking 
features,  from  almost  any  point  of  vantage. 

On  entering  under  thu  deep  archway  of  the  Jafl'a 
Gate  we  have  on  tho  right  th-*  ditch  and  tciwer  of  tho 
citadel  or  "Castle  of  David,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
being,  however,  in  fact,  the  fortress  built  by  Hci-od 
Agrippa.  Of  th.-  ihrco  great  towers,  dedicated  to  hw 
queen  Mariamne,  whom  he  muixlered  through  jealousy, 
and  his  brother  Fhasaelis  and  friend  Hippicus,  who 
both  fell  fighting  for  him  in  battle,  one  only  re- 
mains, the  gloomy,  squat-looking,  but  massive  tower  of 
Hippicus.  Tho  lower  portion  of  that,  too,  alone  is 
standing,  formed  of  mas,sive  stones,  similar  to  those  that 
remain  of  ,he  temple  in  the  Harara  walls,  monuments 
of  masonry  in  the  Roman  ages,  such  as  were 
pointed  out  to  the  Saviour,  "  Seest  thou  these  great 
stones  "  (Mark,  xiii,  2).  Here  was  the  pakce  of  that 
sumptuous  king,  tho  vast  bed-chambers  for  one  hun- 
dred guests,  with  roofs  of  great  beams  of  cedar,  and 
furnituw  of  silver  and  gold,  ns  recorded  by  Josephus. 
Those  gilded  jwrticoes  and  richly  carved  pillars,  and 
gardens  ever  cool  and  green,  and  groves  of  trees,  and 
canals  with  their  dove  houses,  are  all  gone — all  burnt 
with  fire  by  the  zealots  duilng  the  siege  by  Titus, 
when  discord  within  aided  the  enemy  without,  ond  a 
Jewish  hand  first  fired  the  Temple  itself.  The  ancient 
portion  of  this  tower  is  now  only  forty  feet  in  height, 
but  its  dimensions  remain,  fifty-six  feet  by  seventy. 
An  additional  height  of  about  eighteen  feet  was  built 
up  on  this  by  the  Crusaders. 

Mount  Zion  is  to  our  right ;  tii  our  left  are  Acra 
and  the  lower  city,  with  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Calvary, 
the  Via  Dolorosa,  the  whole  scene  of  our  Lord's 
suflcring ;  beforo  us  the  Temple  and— over  the  Valley 
of  Jehoshaphat,  which  lies  concealed  between  them — 
the  Mount  of  Olives. 

To  tho  right  of  the  gate,  as  we  enter,  is  an 
open  sqtiare,  once  ruinous  and  desolate,  now  a  kind 
of  West-end  to  Jerusalem.  Here  stands,  upon  the 
site  of  King  Herod's  palace,  an  English  church, 
newly  erected,  in  the  modem  Gothic  style,  like  some 
Baker-street  chapel,  the  whiteness  of  its  fresh-cut  stones 
strangely  contrasting  with  the  mellow  brown  colour 
and  antique  Saracenic  architecture  of  the  buildings 
all  about  There  ai'e  also  the  Bishop's  house,  and 
the  new  Armenian  Convent,  a  fine  building  with 
gardens.  There  are  bankers  and  boutiques  and  snops 
of  all  kinds,  and  three  tailors'  "establishments,"  in 
strange  discordance  with  the  solemn  Orientalism  of 
the  general  costume  and  character  of  all  about  them. 
We  pass  on ;  for  this  is  not  what  we  have  come  to  see. 

The  small  community  of  British,  American,  and 
German  residents  are  doing  much  good,  but  nothing 
in  comparison  with  the  mighty  change  that  has  to  be 
cflfected  before  Jerusalem  or  her  people  are  restored. 
The  Protestant  congregation  numbem,  it  is  said,  occa* 
sionally  two  hundred.  These  are  <inder  the  protection 
of  England  and  Prussia  in  an  anomalously  united 
bishopric.  Austria  defends  the  Roman  Catholic  insti- 
tutions; France  is  "Pi-otectorofChrutianity(generally) 
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ill  tLo  East;"  and  tlie  Emperor  of  Russin  is  liead  of 
the  Greek  Church.  These  commanities  rc:i<le  fur  the 
most  part  iii  the  Frank  Quarter,  from  the  Jaffa  Gate  to 
the  DamascusGat.%  while  around  the  Holy  Place,  whence 
the  glory  has  dcpartwl,  the  Jewish  people  still  lingor. 
The  Jew  in  Jerusalem  is  himself  a  i)ei-]x.'tuul  miracle 
and  lasting  monument  of  Scriptuiv  truth.  Enter 
the  abodes  of  tlie.sc  |icople,  you  will  find  them  doin;^ 
what  they  did  five  thoitsaud  years  ;igo — teaching  their 
children  to  read  the  Holy  Book.  Sevenioen  times  have- 
they  seen  JeriLsalem  destroyed,  yet  still  they  turn  their 
faces  towards  Ziou,  exjiecting  still  a  king  who  is  to 
deliver  thcni.  "  Greeks,  Persians,  Bomans,  ai-e  swept 
from  the  earth,"  says  a  noUe  writer,  "and  a  petty 
tribe,  whose  origin  preceiled  that  of  those  great  mitions, 
still  exists  unmixed  among  the  ruins  of  its  native 
land." 

8,000  (some  say  1 1,000)  Jews,  5,000  Mussulman-s  3,000 
Greeks,  1,500  Latin  Catholics,  1,000  Armenians,  and  from 
100  to  200  SjTians  and  Copts,  form,  with  the  Protestant 
community,  for  the  most  part  English,  the  present 
population  of  Jerusalem,  which  Jewish  historians  nar- 
rate to  have  at  one  time  equalle<I  the  enonnous  and 
indeed  incredible  amount  of  two  millioas.  This  Wiis 
during  the  Holy  Week,  when  pilgrims  from  all  jiai-ts 
came  to  Jerusalem.  How  far  this  must  have  ex- 
ceeded the  enthusia.sro  of  our  d^eneratc  days  may  be 
judged  from  the  fiict  that  the  pilgrims  who  visit  Jcm- 
salem  yearly  do  not  exceed  12,000,  of  whom  10,000 
ore  Mussulmans.  This  being  Easter,  is  the  most 
crowded  season,  so  we  are  enabled  to  Judge  for  ourselves. 

The  foundation  of  the  city  dates  from  Melchisedek. 
Of  this  one  of  tbe  Arab  traditions,  many  of  which 


breathe  the  pastoral  iiir  of  tlio  early  portioas  of  the 
sacred  Scripture,  has  preserved  the  following  charming 
legend  : — 

"Jerusalem  was  a  ploiglieil  field,  and  the  gi-ound,  on 
which  tlio  Temple  now  stands,  the  joint  inheritance  of 
two  brothers,  one  of  whom  was  married  and  had  several 
children,  tlio  other  lived  a  bachelor.  They  cultivated 
in  common  the  field  which  had  devolved  on  them  in 
right  of  their  mother.  At  harvest  time  the  two  brothers 
bound  up  their  sheaves,  and  made  of  them  two  equal 
stacks,  which  they  left  upon  tlie  field  during  the  night. 
A  gootl  thoiight  jirescnted  itself  to  tlio  younger.  '  My 
brotlier,'  said  he  to  himself,  '  ha.s  a  wii'e  and  children  to 
maintain ;  it  is  not  just  that  our  shares  should  be  equal ; 
let  mo  then  take  a  few  sheaves  from  my  stack  and 
secretly  add  them  to  liis ;  he  will  not  jierceive  it,  and 
therefore  cannot  refuse  them.'  This  project  the  young 
man  immediately  executed.  That  night  the  elder 
awoke  and  said  to  his  wife,  '  My  brother  is  yoimg,  and 
lives  alone,  without  a  comi)anion  to  lu'sist  him  in  his 
laboui's  and  con.sole  him  under  his  fiitigues';  it  is  not 
just  that  we  should  take  from  the  field  a.s  many 
sheaves  as  lie  docs;  let  us  get  up  and  secretly  go 
and  cany  a  cci-tain  number  of  sluaves  to  his 
stack ;  he  will  not  find  it  out  to-morrow,  and 
therefore  cannot  i-efuse  them  ;'  and  they  did  so  accor- 
dingly. The  next  day  both  brothers  went  to  the  field, 
and  each  was  much  surprise<l  to  find  the  two  stacks 
alike,  neither  being  able  in  his  own  mind  to  account 
for  the  protligy.  They  pursued  the  same  course  for 
several  successive  nights,  but  as  each  carried  to  his 
brother's  stock  the  same  number  of  sheaves,  the  stacks 
still  remained  equal,  till  one  night,  both  determining 
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to  stand  sontincl  to  elucidate  the  mvstciy,  they  met, 
each  bearing  tlio  sheaves  destined  for  his  brother's 
stack, 

"  >ow  the  spot  where  so  beautiful  a  thought  nt  once 
occurred  to  and  was  so  pei-sevcringly  acted  upon  by 
these  men,  must  be  a  place  agreeable  to  God  ;  and  men 
blessed  it,  and  chose  it  whereon  to  build  a  house  to 
His  name."' 

Improved  by  David,  who  drovi  the  Jebusitcs  away, 
and  enriched  by  Solomon,  who  added  to  Mount  Zion 
the  Temple  and  circumjivcent  buildings,  the  City  was 
reduced,  by  the  division  of  the  tribes  at  his  death,  to 
the  capital  of  Judca  simply,  but  in  the  next  four 
centuries  it  was  still  further  cml)ellishcd  and  ag- 
grandized, until,  the  worship  of  false  gods,  the  true 
sin  of  the  Hebrew  nationality,  replacing  the  law  of 
Moses,  the  wrath  of  God  fell  upon  the  children 
of  disobedience,  and  its  fall  was  not  far  distiint.  In 
vain,  imdcr  Ilezekiah,  did  Jenisalem  resist  the 
anuies  of  Sennacherib  ;  for  it  was  destroyed  soon 
after  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Its  inhabitants  were  car- 
ried iiito  captivity.  Sixty  years  later  Cynis  i)crmitted 
iis  re-establishment,  and  a  theocratic  government 
took  the  pkcu  of  its  monarchy.  While  on  his  march  to 
Persia,  Alexander  received  its  submission,  tluugh  he 
spared  it,  owing  to  a  divine  interference  communi- 
cated through  a  dream.  From  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Lagides,  after  his  death,  it  passed  to  the  Seleucidcs, 
whose  pei-secutions  gave  occasion  to  one  of  the 
brightest  pcriotls  of  its  history  ;  the  devotion  of  the 
Maccabees,  who  succeeded  in  deliveiing  their  country, 
and    governed    it    with  glory.     A   quaiTcl  between 


'  The  identity  uf  tlic  Sulcm  of  Mclcliizcilck  with  the  Jerusalem 
of  sacrc<l  liistory,  hiu  been  denionstrnted  hy  a  close  critieal 
analysis  of  all  the  passages  in  which  the  circumstances  arc  alluded 
to ;  and  it  has  been  further  shown  to  be  highly  probable  that 
this  patriarch  was  identical,  not  with  Slicni,  as  has  been  some- 
time supposed,  but  with  Heber,  the  son  of  I'elej;,  from  whom  the 
Land  0/  Canaan  obtoiiKd  the  name  of  tlip  Laud  of  the  Hebrews, 
or  Ilcberitcs. 

The  elucidation  which  the  early  history  of  Jerusalem  receive! 
from  the  monuments  of  Egypt  is  extremely  important  and  valu- 
able, as  relating  to  a  ficriod  which  is  passed  over  in  silence  by  the 
sacred  historians.  There  is  a  city  which  stands  forth  with  n  very 
marked  and  peculiar  prominence  in  the  wars  of  the  kings  of 
Egypt  with  the  Jebusitcs,  Amoritcs,  and  neighbonriug  nations. 
We  meet  with  it  first  as  a  fortress  of  the  Amoritcs.  8ethos  II. 
is  engaged  in  besiegin,7  it.  It  is  situated  on  a  hill,  and 
■trcngthened  with  two  tiers  of  ramparts.  The  name  in  hiero- 
glyphs, translated  into  Coptic,  and  thence  into  Hebrew,  is  Ckadaih. 
The  next  notice  of  Chadash  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Scsostris,  and 
connects  it  with  the  Jebusite  nation.  The  inscription  further  de- 
scribes Chadash  as  being  iu  the  land  of  Ileth  or  of  the  llittitcs.  It 
was  thus  apparently  the  metropolis  of  three  or  four  of  the  most 

fowcrful  Cannanitish  nations  before  the  timo  of  the  Hebrews. 
ts  metropolitan  character  appears  in  Scripture,  nt  the  time  of 
Joshua's  invasion.  We  cannot  hesitate  in  identifying  the  Cha- 
dash of  the  hieroglyplis  with  the  Kadutis,  or  Cady lis  of  Herodotus, 
the  Kbadatlia  of  the  Syrians,  and  El  Kuds  of  the  Arabs—"  the 
Holy  City."  It  was  not  till  David's  timo  that  the  Jebusitcs 
were  finally  expelled,  nnd  under  his  son,  Solomon,  it  became  the 
ecclesiastical  head  of  the  nation  nnd  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  nnd 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.  The  iii:uic,  .Tcrusalem,  is 
generally  admitted  to  he  a  compound  of  two  earlier  names.  Some 
have  supposed  of  Jebusclem,  "  the  tronipiing  down  of  peace," 
euphonised  into  "  possessio  hereditaria  pacis,"  or  as  others  have  it, 
•'  the  vision  of  peace."  Old  Sir  John  Muundcville  si'enis  to  have 
anticipated  the  researches  of  the  most  Ivunicd  scholars  of  £uroi)e 
when  he  says,  "  Yon  must  know  that  Jerusideni  of  old,  until  the 
time  of  Melchlscdck,  was  called  Jebus ;  and  afterwards,  it  was 
called  Salem,  nntil  the  time  of  King  David,  who  put  these  two 
name*  together,  nnd  called  it  Jebiisolcui,  which  King  Solomon 
altered  to  Jerusalem."  .  But  he  did  not  luUcipiite  the 
Egyptologists. 


Hyrcanua  II.  and  Aristobulua  II.,  who  disputed  its 
throne,  brought  to  its  walls  the  Roman  armies  under 
Pompey,  and  then  the  Farthians,  and  then  again 
the  Romans  under  Crapsus,  from  whom  Herod,  by  suc- 
ces.sful  intrigue,  obtained  authority  to  assume  the 
honour  of  entitling  himself  its  king.  Antigonus,  the 
son  of  Aristobulus,  and  the  last  of  the  Maccabees,  being 
captured  by  Herod,  an  officer  of  his  uncle's  court,  was 
delivered  to  Anthony,  by  whom  the  last  descendant  of 
the  Maccabees  was  scourged  to  death.  It  vraB  in  the 
reign  of  Herod  the  Great  that  Christ  was  bom,  and 
in  the  reign  of  Herod  Agrippo,  his  grandson,  that 
those  events  passed  which  liavo  given  to  Jerusalem 
its  immortal  interest  among  Christians, — the  life  and 
death  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  appearance  of  a  new 
religion  destined  to  transform  the  world.  Jerusalem 
next  became  apportioned  for  a  time  as  one  of  the 
tetrarchies  that  replaced  the  unity  of  government 
under  Herod,  but  the  successive  revolts  of  the  Jews 
brought  upon  it  capture  and  destruction  by  Titus, 
after  a  siege  of  seven  months,  the  miseries  of  which  were 
aggravated  by  internal  discord ;  then  afterwards  by 
Hadrian,  who  drove  the  Jews  entirely  away  from 
it,  gave  it  the  name  of  JEXwl  Capitolina,  and  dese- 
crated the  Christian  shrines,  and  even  the  revered 
sepulchre  of  Christ,  by  introducing  the  filthy  rites 
of  the  worst  part  of  Eastern  idolatry,  adopted 
into  Pagan  pantheism  under  the  title  of  the  woi-ship 
of  Adonis.  The  once  Holy  City  preserved  its  Roman 
name  until  the  time  of  Constantine,  whose  mother, 
the  Empress  Helena,  was  the  first  to  avail  heraelf  of 
her  son's  conversion  to  Christianity,  and  search  for 
and  restore  the  Christian  monuments  with  a  pious 
care,  Tho  subsequent  capture  by  the  Pei-sian  king 
Chosrocs,the  release  of  the  holy  shrine  by  the  Crusadei's, 
and  the  final  triumph  of  the  h'aracens,  with  the  subse- 
quent history  of  Palestine,  need  no  recapitulation  in 
our  brief  summary.  At  tho  present  moment,  the  Holy 
City  is  the  seat  of  govei-nment  of  the  district  of  Liva, 
and  the  residence  of  the  Pasha  of  Palestine.  How 
long  it  will  thus  remain  is  one  of  the  questions  immi- 
nent for  settlement  in  the  present  disturbed  state  of 
Syria. 

Every  dynasty  has  left  its  stamp  upon  the  city. 
The  site  is  Melchisedek's,  and  all  around  speaks  of  the 
Pastoral  ages ;  Zion  tells  us  of  David ;  the  Temple 
platform,  of  Solomon;  the  towers,  of  Herod;  the  walls 
and  bridge,  of  the  Romans;  the  Great  Mosque,  of  Omar 
and  the  Turks ;  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  of  Constantine  ; 
the  churches  and  monuments,  of  the  Crusaders; 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  of  the  Saviour;  the  Valley 
of  Ilinnom,  of  the  worship  of  Moloch ;  the  Valley 
of  Jehoshaphat  and  its  tombs,  of  the  Prophets  and 
the  Kings,  and  of  the  wretched  People  who  live  in 
exile  and  fear,  and,  trembling,  beg  to  purchase  permis- 
sion to  lay  their  bones  there.  The  whole  Land  in  its 
desolation  is  a  record  of  the  wrath  of  an  offended  God. 

Such  are  the  recollections,  and  these  the  solemn 
thoughts,  to'which  our  first  entrance  into  Jerusalem 
gives  rise.  But  the  day  is  far  spent,  and  we  will  turn 
to  tho  left  by  the  north-west  angle  of  the  castle,  and 
take  up  our  quarters,  not  at  ony  new  inn,  the  Medi- 
terranean, or  tho  Malta,  but  at  the  Casa  Nuova,  a  new 
building  erected  as  an  addition  to  their  old  convent 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Latin  monks,  who,  from 
time  almost  immemoiiol,  have  habitually  entertained 
pilgrims  to  Jerusalem,  of  every  rank.  Walking  out 
from  this  convent,  and  mounting  the  wall  which  i* 
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close  by,  we  obtain  a  general  view  of  tlio  City,  and 
may  obtain  a  cursory  knowledge  of  its  localities. 

The  present  walls  of  the  City  are  about  two  miles  and 
a  balf  in  circumference,  and  average  about  forty  feet  in 
height ;  but  in  some  few  places  they  are  about  twice  that 
height.  In  position,  they  are  nearly  identical  with  those 
erected  by  Hadrian,  which  were  so  decayed  in  1 1 78,  (just 
before  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Christians  by  Saladiu,  in 
1187),  that  largo  sums  were  sent  by  Christendom  for 
their  reparation.  Saladiu  himself  repaired  them  in 
1192  ;  but  Sultan  Meiek  el  Miadh-Shem  threw  them 
all  down,  except  the  Haram  walls  (about  the  Temple), 
and  El  Kh.ilat  (the  citadel).  In  1243,  the  Christian.<s 
to  whom  the  city  was  again  handed  over  by  Barbacan, 
(it  having  been  previously  surrendered  to  Richard, 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  in  1240,  and  c-iptured  again),  rebuilt 
the  fortifications,  principally  at  the  expense  of  the 
Knights  Templars ;  finally  Sultan  Suliman  I,  the 
second  of  the  Mirzan  Sultans  that  reigned  over 
Jerusalem,  built  the  present  walls  in  1542 ;  St. 
Stephen's  Gate,  and  some  portion  of  the  Damascas 
Gate  remaining  as  they  were  left  by  the  Crusaders,  as 
well  as  some  portion  of  the  existing  walls.  The  fosse, 
then  deep,  is  now  filled  up  by  accumulating  rubbish. 
At  a  few  points  the  native  rock  is  merely  faced  with 
masonry,  or  often,  as  in  Mount  Bezetba,  built  into 
the  wall.  The  gates — only  the  principal  gates  are  now 
only  open — face  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass. 
These  are  the  Jaffa  or  Bab  el  Kliahil  (Gate  of  a  Friend, 
that  is  Abraham,  the  friend  of  God),  on  the  west ;  the 
Damascus  or  Bab  es  Sham,  or  Bab  el  Amud,  (Gate  of  the 
Column),  on  the  north ;  the  St.  Stephen  or  Bab  Sitti 
Miriam,  (St.  Mary's  Gate)  on  the  eaxt ;  and  Zion  or  Bab 
en  KcbiDaud(Gate  of  the  Prophet  David)  on  the  south. 
These  are  kept  open  from  sunrise  to  sunset  every  day, 
except  an  hour  on  Friday — the  Moslem  sabbath-noon, 
when  they  are  closed  while  service  is  performed  in  the 
Mosque  of  Omar.     The  Mugharibeh*  or  Dung  Gate,' 


>  ThcMughnribcli,  who  hnvo  a  qaart«r  named  alter  thenuclrc*, 
which  tliFy  no  longer  entirely  occupy,  are  the  people  of  the  West, 
or  of  Barbary.  There  are  some  of  them  the  desccnilants  of  the 
Moors  driven  from  Spain  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  These 
exiles  were  charitably  received  in  the  Uoly  City ;  a  iiiosqne  was 
built  for  them,  and  they  receive  even  now  a  liberal  portion  of 
bread,  fruit,  soup,  and  money  (the  latter  rarely),  allonred  from  the 
Hospice  of  St.  Helena,  or  rather  RoiaUna,  for  the  poorer  Mas- 
■ulmans  of  Jerusalem.  The  heirs  of  the  proud  Abenoerages,  the 
elegant  architects  of  the  Alhambra,  are  become  porters  at  Jem- 
salcm,  who  are  sought  for  on  account  of  their  strength,  and  as  mes- 
sengers esteemed  for  tlieir  swillnesa  and  intelligence.  Wh-it  would 
Saladin  and  Richard  sny,  if,  suddenly  returning  to  this  world, 
they  were  to  find  the  Moorish  champions  transformed  into  door- 
keepers of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  the  Christian  knights  rcprc- 
•ented  by  brethren  of  the  Mendicant  Order  ? 

*  Bishop  Arculf,  who  travelled  in  the  year  700,  relates  a 
cniions  legend  in  reference  to  this  eiit  of  the  Tyropocon— once  a 
fosse  within  a  fosse,  shutting  in  Zion  and  Moriah  into  one  com|>act 
mass,  which  explains  the  origin  of  the  Prankish  name  of  its  gate. 
Dung-gate— which  might  otherwise  appear  repulsive.  "On  the 
16th  of  September,  annually,  an  immense  multitude  of  people,  of 
dilTcrent  nations,  arc  used  to  meet  in  Jerusalem  for  the  purpose 
of  commerce ;  and  the  streets  are  so  clogged  with  the  dung  of 
camels,  liorses,  mules,  and  oxen,  that  they  become  almost  impassa- 
ble, and  tlie  smell  would  be  a  nuisance  to  the  whole  town.  Out, 
by  a  miraculous  providence  which  exhibits  Qod's  peculiar  attach- 
ment to  this  place,  no  sooner  bu  the  mnltitnde  left  Jerusalem, 
than  a  heavy  full  of  rain  begins  on  the  night  following,  and  ceases 
only  when  tlie  city  has  been  perfectly  chiansed."  In  other  words, 
heavy  mins  carry  off  a  torgo  portion  of  the  filth  of  the  streets 
by  this  gateway.  The  so-called  Uung  Gate  la  suppowid  to  be  the 
same  as  Josepbus'i  Gate  of  the  Esaeoes.  (Neh.  II.  18}  xii.  81.) 
It  has  also  been  identified  with  "the  sate  betwaea  two  walle.'' 
(2  Rings  UT.  4.    Jcr.  xxxix.  4). 


situated  in  the  Tyropocon,  is  never  opened  except 
during  seasons  of  sctircity  of  water. 

The  other  gates  are  walled  up — the  Golden  Gate 
csfiecially,  the  Turks  having  a  tradition  that  at 
some  future  time  a  mighty  conqueror  is  to  enter 
through  it  into  the  city.^  There  aie  several  battle- 
mcnted  towers  of  minor  elevations,  besides  that  of 
Hippicus.  At  the  north-east  coru'^r  of  the  Temple 
enclosure,  are  remains  of  the  tower  of  Hananeel.  In 
the  north-west  comer  of  the  city  wall  are  also  the 
remains  of  a  large  fortification  called  "  Goliah's  Castle," 
(Khalat-Julib),  better  known  as  "  Tancrcd's  Tower." 
The  existing  wall  occupies  only  about  one-third  of  the 
site  of  the  original  city,  much  of  Mount  Zion  being 
excluded  on  the  south,  and  nearly  all  of  Coenopolis,  or 
the  Lower  City,  on  the  north. 

The  streets  of  Jerusalem  are  narrow,  seldom  more 
than  ten  feet  wide,  and  mostly  not  so  much  ;  they  are 
filthy  and  ill-paved,  covered  with  stones  of  all  sizes 
embedded  in  the  earth.  In  many  there  is  a  ditch  or 
trench  in  the  centre,  hollowed  out  for  horses  and  camels, 
between  side  paths  for  passengers.  The  ditch  is  often 
two  feet  in  depth,  and  one  beast  can  only  pasa  at  a 
time.  The  natives  know  only  two  or  three  streets  by 
name.  The  Christians  have  endeavoured  to  remedy 
this  inconvenience.  Thus  there  is  "  Zion  Street "  from 
Zion  Gate  to  Damaccus  Gate,  dividing  the  Jews 
quarter  from  the  Armenian;  the  continuation  of  it 
which  separates  the  Latin  and  Greek  quarters  from 
the  Turkish,  is  called  "  Saint  Stephen's,"  there  being  a 
tradition  that  the  courageous  deacon  was  martyred 
near  the  gate.  The  "  Street  of  David  "  designates  the 
great  thoroughfare  from  Jaffa  Gate  to  the  Temple, 
dividing  the  Latin  and  Greek  quarters  from  the 
Armenian.  The  continuation  of  this  between  the 
Turkish  quarter  and  the  Jews  is  called  the  "  Street  of 
the  Temple."  "  Jilill  Valley  Street "  runs  from  the 
Mugharibeh  Gate  at  the  end  of  the  TyropoDon  into 
DuniiUicus  Street.  The  zigzagging  street  from  Saint 
Stephen's  Gate  to  the  north- western  comer  of  the  city, 
as  far  as  Damascus  Street,  is  the  famous  "Via  Dolorosa," 
up  which  the  Saviour  (Hissed  frem  judgment  to  craci- 
fixion ;  from  the  la.st  point  mentioned,  it  is  the  "Street  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,"  the  chiurch  of  which  forms  the  main 
feature  of  it.  The  "  Street  of  the  Patriarch"  is  a  short 
and  narrow  street  from  Hezekiah's  Pool  to  the  Greek 
Convent  of  the  Foreranner,  and  is  between  David 
Street  and  the  Street  of  St  Sepulchre.  The  short 
street  lying  between  Damascus  and  Valley  Streets, 
immediately  in  front  of  Helena's  Hospice,  is  some- 
times called  "  Market  Street,"  but  generally  Tariki  el 
Sitti  ("  Lady  Street),"  in  honour  of  the  lady  who  raised 


'  The  Pilgrim  Socwulf,  who  travelled  in  1102-1103,  says ; — 
"  There  is  a  gate  of  the  city,  on  tho  eastern  side  of  the  temple, 
which  is  called  the  "Golden,"  where  Joachim,  the  father  of  the 
blessed  Mary,  by  tho  order  of  the  Angel  of  the  Lord,  met  his 
wife  Anne.  By  the  same  gate,  tho  Lord  Jesus,  coming  from 
Bethany  on  the  Day  of  Olives,  sitting  on  on  nss^  entered  the  city 
of  Jerusalem,  while  the  children  smng  'Hosanna  to  the  Son  of 
Pwid,'  Hy  this  gate  tho  Emperor  Ilcraclius  entered  Jerusalem 
when  he  returned  victorious  from  Porsia  with  the  Cross  of  Our 
Lord ;  bat  the  stones  first  fell  down  and  closed  up  the  passage,  so 
that  the  gate  became  one  mass,  until,  humbling  himself  at  tho 
admonition  of  an  angel,  he  descended  from  his  horse,  and  so  the 
entrance  was  opened  to  him,"  Sir  John  Mauudcville  describes 
In  his  time  (a.  p.  1822)  tho  marks  of  tho  ass's  feet  as  being  still 
seen  In  three  pku^e8  at  the  Golden  Gate,  the  steps  of  which  are  of 
very  hard  stone,  Haundrell  calls  it  the  Gate  of  the  Temple, 
and  below  this  gate,  lie  says,  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  was  a 
broad  liard  stone,  discovering  the  prints  mado  by  our  blessed 
Saviour's  feet.  f 
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this  magnificent  Btructuro — either  the  Empress  or 
Damo  Toiishok — the  wife  wo  believe  of  a  Gorinnn 
crusader,  wlio  was  exceedingly  charitable  in  founding 
hospitals  for  poor  pilgrims.  What  the  Empress 
Helena  endowed,  the  Sultana  Boxulana  seized,  and 
pervertcdjiulding  further  endowments,  to  providing  soup 
for  poor  Turks.  The  benefaction  is  still  carried  into 
effect. 

The  domestic  architecture  of  Jerusalem,  as  can  be 
seen,  is  of  the  simplest  chariicter.  The  houses  are 
all  constructed  of  the  common  limestone  of  the 
country.  There  being  no  timber  in  Palestine,  this 
material  is  of  course  exceedingly  high-]>riccd  here ;  and 
the  doora  and  casements  of  the  windows  ore  the  only 
portion  of  the  houses  made  of  wood,  not  a  particle 
being  used  about  the  flooi-g,  roofs,  or  any  other  part 
whatever.  The  windows  are  few  and  small,  and  all 
grated  with  ii'on  if  sufficiently  large  to  admit  a  tliief. 
VVindow-gla.ss  is  a  rarity  but  just  introduced.  Thei'e 
is  only  one  door  to  the  largest  estjiblishments,  and 
there  are  no  windows  below,  which,  as  those  above  are 
gonemlly  latticed,  ensiu'es  seclusion — almost  that  of  a 
prison — to  the  inmates.  The  want  of  timber  nece.'^si- 
tates  an  extensive  use  of  ciTl)t.s,  arches,  vaidts,  and 
domes.  This  characteristic  will  be  remarked  iu  the 
View  over  Jerusalem  at  page  1 . 

We  will  now  set  fo^h  to  get  another  view  over 
Jerusalem,  and,  ri  .ching  the  Patriarch  Struct,  ascend 
to  the  top  of  the  Coptic  convent  adjoining  the  noble 
caravanserai  of  the  same  church,  thcuce  looking  donni 
njion  one  of  the  notabilities  of  the  city,  the  Pool  of 
Hezekiah.  This  deep  cistern  is  nearly  250  feet  long, 
and  150  feet  wide  :  an  immense  resen-oir,  capable  of 
holding  water  sufficient  for  half  the  city.  It  is  quite 
surrounded  by  houses.  Its  depth  below  the  surface  is 
eight  or  ten  feet,  but  it  is  considerably  deejier  at  the 
southern  than  at  the  northern  extremity.  It  is  usually 
thought  to  be  supplied  by  rain-fall  from  the  neigh- 
bouring liouses,  but  it  is  in  reality  in  connection 
with  the  u])per  Pool  of  Gihon — outside  the  Jaflii  gate, 
and  at  the  head  of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom.  Jerusalem 
was  once  abuurlaut  in  water ;  it  is  a  part  of  the  curse 
upon  it  that  water  should  be  now  deficient ;  hence  it 
sometimes  fails  at  the  end  of  autumn.  The  view  we 
have  from  here  {scs  page  1,)  is  a  tine  one.     But  still. 
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the  dr'jiation  of  the  city  Is  most  consincuous.  The 
whole  of  Uezctha  beyond  on  the  left,  and  a 
largo  part  of  Acra  to  the  left  just  below,  is 
uninhabited ;  the  Temple  enclosure  is  a  vast  void 
space ;  the  parts  about  Mngharibeh  or  Ophel,  and 
the  south-east  of  Zion,  arc  cither  ploughed  fields, 
or  overrun  with  cactus ;  the  entire  west  face  of 
Zion  is  occupied  by  the  gardens  of  the  Armenian 
Convent ;  the  space  south  of  Calvary  is  vacant,  and 
what  is  occupied  is  merely  filled  by  mosques,  convents, 
and  churches;  though  even  where  there  are  houses,  they 
are  for  the  most  part  in  ruins.  We  have  now  a  fine 
l)rospect  of  the  walls,  which  form  almost  au  oblong 
scjuare,  the  longest  sides  running  from  west  to  east. 
The  ancient  J  cru3.tiem  could  not  have  been  much  more 
extensive  than  the  modern  city,  and  must  have  occu- 
pied, in  its  palmy  days,  the  same  site,  except  that  it 
comprehended  within  the  walls  the  whole  of  Mo\uit 
Zion,  but  excluded  Calvary,  which  was  afterwards 
enclosed  by  Adrian.  Solyman,  tho  son  of  Selim 
(1534),  is  reimrted  to  have  slain  his  architect  for  not 
comprehending  the  whole  of  Zion  within  tho  walls, 
but  this,  it  is  hinted,  he  did,  as  the  readiest  means  of 
paying  him.  In  modern  warfare  the  City  would 
be  untenable,  as  it  is  commant'  by  hills  on  all 
sides.  We  are  now  on  tho  edge  of  Aora,  between 
which  hill  and  Zion — the  sloping  buildings  of  which 
are  on  tho  right — the  valley  of  the  Tyropceon  is  seen 
descending.  Over  to  the  right,  where  once  stood  tho 
Temple  of  Solomon,  may  be  seen  two  blue  cupolas 
marking  the  octangular  Mosque  of  Omar,  with  the  long 
low  roof  of  tho  minor  Mosque  El  Aksa.  Tho  minaret 
rising  to  tho  leil  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar  (Temple 
Enclosure)  was  erected,  we  are  told,  by  Tunguz,  Prefect 
of  Syria,  when  ho  built  the  celebrated  scliool  at  the 
side  of  tho  Gate  of  tho  Chain.  It  is  served  by  tho 
most  eminent  Muezzins,  and  gives  the  directions  to  the 
otliera  in  announcing  pra)  >;r.  It  stands  near  the  Gate 
of  the  Chain,  which  opens  from  tho  Templo  Enclosure 
into  the  Street  of  David,  but  into  which  it  is  not 
advisable  to  peep  unless  you  desire  a  sound  beating 
from  the  Turks.  Around  and  about  it  are  majestic 
planes  and  cj'presses,  an  union  of  nature  and  art  peculiar 
to  Turkish  religious  enclosures.  It  was  from  their  liv- 
ing in  this  Mosque  el  Aksa  that  the  Knights  Templars 
took  their  name ;  and  in  front  of  its  porch  lie  buried 
the  murderers  of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket,  who  died  at 
Jerusalem,  upon  a  pilgrimage  imdertaken  in  expiation 
of  their  crime.  At  the  corner  of  the  wall  is  tho 
"House  of  Pikte,"  now  a  barracks,  late  a  stable, 
whence  stolen  views  of  the  sacred  platfoi-m  were  of  old 
vouchsafed  to  favoured  Christian  pilgrims,  such  as 
Chateaubriand  and  Lamartinc.  To  the  right,  just 
below,  are  the  swelling  domes  and  heavy  massive 
towers  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre — one  dark 
elliptical  dome  overlooked  by  another,  and  a  white  one 
rising  out  of  a  cloud  of  little  domes  over  an  ocean  of 
houses.  This  is  Calvary  and  the  Sepulchre.  The  line  of 
walls,  the  pointedminoretsstandout  iu  bold  relief  against 
the  deep  blue  of  the  orient  sky ;  but  no  voice  is  heard 
in  the  widowed  City ;  no  roads  seem  to  lead  to  her, 
and  were  it  not  Easter  Week,  few  would  be  passing 
in  and  out  of  her  gates.  The  centre  of  attraction  for 
the  Pilgrims  is  evidently  tho  square  before  the  Holy 
Sepulchre :  here  beads  from  Mecca,  and  mother-of-pearl 
images  from  Bethlehem,  and  ciXHises  of  bitumen  from 
the  Dead  Sea,  are  attracting  purchasers  of  various 
nations.    The  tall  and  elegant  minaret  adjacent  to  the 
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Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  belongs  to  a  mosque, 
called  El  Ehauky,  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
Latin  Patriarch.  Of  this  building  we  read  a  curious 
story,  related  by  an  Arab  authority,  who  tells  how  the 
Christians  were  greatly  distressed  nt  seeing  this  minaret 
arising  in  such  close  proximity  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
which  it  entirely  commanded.  They  offered  a  large 
.sum  to  Sheikh  Ibn  Ghancm,  to  bribe  him  to  desist 
from  his  pious  intention,  but  he  persisted  and  completed 
the  structure.  The  Frophet  then  appeared  to  a  Holy 
Man  and  commanded  him  to  seek  out  and  salute  Ibn 
Ohanem,  and  assure  him  of  his  intercession  at  the  day 
of  judgment  for  his  meritorious  work  of  having  out- 
topped  the  infidcla  But  see  !  how  the  eager  pilgrims 
crowd  to  the  portal  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre — where  the 
whole  scene  of  the  Saviour's  crucifixion  ond  entomb- 
ment are  vividly  brought  Ijcfore  their  eyes.  The  church 
is  a  magnificent  monument  of  the  Byzantine  age. 
{See  page  9). 

We  shall  soon  be  down  there,  and  following  the 
eager  enthusiasts  in  visiting  the  religious  stations  of 
that  sacred  spot. 

The  spacious  deserted  enclosure  close  on  the  right, 
and  on  which  grow  two  or  three  olive  trees,  a  palm 
tree  and  a  few  cypresses,  was  once  the  maguiiicent 
house  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers,  the  Knights  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem.  The  Greek  Convent  foi-ms  one 
side  of  tWs  square,  and  that  community  had  hoped  to 
obtain  thfso  gardens  and  the  ruins  pei-taiuing  there- 
unto, but  withiu  the  last  few  years  the  whole  square 
containing  them,  as  well  as  the  Church  of  St.  Anne  in 
another  pai-t,  have  been  made  over  by  the  Sultan  to  the 


Emperor  Louis  Napoleon.  The  very  curious  and  pic- 
turesque gateway  which  forms  the  subject  of  our  illus- 
ti-ation  (pctge  17)  stands  at  one  end  of  this  vacant  spot, 
facing  into  the  street  leading  from  the  Church  to  the 
Sepulchre.  The  external  facade  displays  a  flattened 
pointed  arch,  while  the  archway  beyond  is  round  headed. 
The  carving  is  extremely  rich.  Among  the  ornaments 
and  emblems  is  seen  the  Lamb,  the  emblem  of  the  noble 
order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  of  whose  palace  this  was 
the  entrance.  Behind  the  gateway  are  seen  some  remains 
of  the  buildings.  The  interior  is  the  receptacle  of  every 
kind  of  filth ;  from  the  open  area  a  staircase  mounts  up 
to  a  cloister,  from  which  opens  sundry  rooms,  not 
capable  of  being  entered  from  multifarious  pollutions. 
There  is  a  large  hall  with  painted  windows  absolutely 
filled  with  dung.  How  are  the  mighty  fallen  !  Im- 
mediately upon  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Cru- 
saders (in  1099)  followed  the  foundation  of  the  Knights 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  the  origin  of  which  was  an 
hospice  founded  in  Jerusalem  in  1048  by  a  few  mer- 
chants of  Amalfi  for  the  accommodation  of  pilgrims 
from  Europe.  An  hospital  for  the  sick  was  afterwards 
added — hence  the  term.  Knights  Hospitallers,  the 
members  of  which  wore  also  known  as  Knights  of 
Rhodes.  When  the  Cinisaders  entei-ed  Jerusalem, 
many  of  the  chevaliers  determined  on  joining  the 
order.  Godfrey  granted  a  donation,  an  example  which 
was  followed  by  other  princes.  To  the  usual  vows  of 
chastity,  poverty  and  obedience,  was  added  a  vow  to 
be  always  ready  to  fight  against  Muhammadans  and  all 
who  forsook  the  true  religion.  In  1118  the  Knights 
Hospitallers  of  St.  John,  then  called  also  the  Knights 
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of  Malta,  became  a  military  order.  TIio  building  now 
so  desecrated  was  deacribed  in  1322,  ns  having  178 
pillara  of  fine  stone,  and  having  near  it  the  church 
called  "Our  Lady  the  Grand"  and  "Our  Lady  the 
Latin,"  "and  there  otood  Mary  Cleophiw  and  Mary 
Magdalen,  and  tore  their  hair  when  Our  Lord  wos 
executed  on  the  cross."  Naixjleon  Bonaparte  expelled 
the  last  relics  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  Hosi)itallers, 
when  ho  took  Malta  fi-om  them.  Will  Louis  NajOTlcon 
resuscitate  their  ancient  glories?  Stranger  things  have 
happened. 

with  the  City  thus  lying  before  us,  and  its  landmarks 
denoted,  it  will  not  bo  difficult,  looking  down  upon 
the  valley  of  the  Tyropoeon,  which  separated  Zion 
from  the  Temple,  and  over  which  was  a  bridge  con- 
necting the  two  parts  of  the  City  (each  of  which  were 
separately  walled),  to  imagine  Jerusalem  restored  to  its 
pristine  magnificence  under  Herod  tho  king,  and  that 
during  the  anarchy  that  ensued  after  his  death  it  was 
crowded,  as  Josephus  tells  ua,  by  two  millions  of 
jieople — when  tho  ridges  of  Zion — now  covered  with 
their  crops  of  corn,  and  liero  and  there  an  olive  tree — 
were  adorned  with  magnificent  structures.  We  have 
in  our  mind's  eye  tho  beautiful  city  in  its  grandeur. 
Between  that  and  its  destruction  and  its  preser.t  desola- 
tion our  Christian  a.ssoeiations  intervene.  There  to  the 
right  is  the  Mount  of  Olives,  from  whoso  sacred  brow 
tho  Saviour  saw  the  glory  of  Jerusalem,  and  wept  over  it 
and  predicted  its  fall.  Down  that  hill  he  approached 
theCityjandpassiiigintothedeepValleyoflliniiom,  as- 
cended to  the  Tem))le,  the  crowd  accomimnying  him  like 
a  conqueror  with  their  hozanuas,  ond  strewing  palms. 
There  is  the  Golden  Gate  by  which  he  entered,  now 
walled  up.  There  is  tho  outer  court  whence  ho  drove 
out  tho  money  changers ;  there  tho  dark  groves 
of  olives,  through  which  he  passed  to  Olivet,  or 
traversed  on  his  way  to  tho  house  of  Lazarus  at 
Bethany ;  and  there  tho  garden  of  Gethsemane. 
There  the  scene  of  his  Passion  and  his  Ascension. 
To  tho  "governor's  hou.se"  to  tho  right  was  tho  Saviour 
conveyed  befoi-o  Pilate ;  and  along  tho  "  Dolorous 
Way,"  from  St.  Stephen's  Gate  to  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  was  the  scene  of  his  long  agony 
jirior  to  hia  final  suffering  on  the  Cross  of  Calvary, 
which  that  building  covers.  The  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  in  fulfilment  of  his  prophecy,  followed 
within  a  few  years.  Judea,  after  tlie  death  of 
Agrippa,  was  made  a  Iloman  province,  and  a  Koman 
Pro-consul  appointed  over  Jeiusaleni,  thus  destroy- 
ing the  independence  of  the  city  and  abolishing  its 
hierarchical  or  tbeocratical  form  of  government.  The 
Zealots  resisted,  howovei-,  and  were  driven  into  the 
Temple  by  the  High  Priest  and  tho  jxiople.  Here 
John  of  Giscala,  driven  in  from  Galilee,  united  his 
forces  with  the  fanatics  within  the  city  ;  they  together 
admitted  the  Idumseans  by  stratagem  during  a  storm ; 
the  barbarous  allies  plundered  and  slaughtered  the 
Jews  and  the  high  priest,  and  the  contending  factions 
triumphed  over  the  citizens,  who,  however,  sought  aid 
in  a  third  party,  and  Simeon,  son  of  Gioriaa,  was  ad- 
mitted to  occupy  the  upper  city,  whence  ho  attacked 
the  Zealots  in  the  Temple.  While  the  wretched  city  was 
thus  divided  within,  the  banners  of  the  Soman  army 
underTitus  appearedat  the  noi-th-westera  wall — you  can 
trace  it  by  drawing  a  line  from  the  extreme  left  across 
Acra  and  round  inside  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  up  to  the 
Temple — but  one  legion  was  encamped  to  the  right,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  facing  the  Temple. 


Step  by  step  tho  Jews  defended  the  city.  Driven  from 
tho  first  wall,  they  fought  upon  the  second,  and  the 
Iloman  engines  having  broken  in  a  breach,  tho  troops 
poured  through,  but  became  entangled  in  tho  nan-ow 
streets,  and  were  driven  out,  being  unablo  to  withstand 
the  missiles  poured  upon  them  from  every  roof.  The 
misery  of  the  Jews  was  indescribable,  death  and  star- 
vation were  everywhere.  Titus  withdrew  from  the 
attack  and  awaited  tho  result,  having  vainly  offered 
mercy  an<l  terms  to  tho  besieged.  Josephus  tells  us 
of  their  indomitable  obstinacy ;  until,  at  last,  Titus  dug 
a  deep  trench  round  tho  city,  and  closely  blockaded 
it.  This  is  said  to  have  been  completed  in  three 
days,  and  to  have  been  five  miles  in  e.vtent,  and  to 
have  had  thirteen  gamson  towers — a  fiict  wli'ch,  a-s 
narrated  by  the  historiun,  an  eye-witness,  without  any 
gi'eat  expression  of  wonder,  gives  us  a  gi'eat  idea  of 
the  engineering  powei-s  of  a  Eoman  army.  Tho  City 
became  a  eharnel  house ;  the  mothers  "  sotldcncd  their 
own  children  for  meat."  A  forlorn  hope  of  Romans 
sealed  *he  walls,  but  were  valoi'ously  rej)ulsed.  At 
liwjt  tt  breach  was  matle  in  tho  fort  by  tho  Roman 
engines;  and  one  night  the  soldiei-s  nished  through  it 
upon  their  prey.  The  fortress  was  taken,  but  the 
Jews  retreated,  only  to  defend  themselves  in  the 
Temple  Court  below.  Driven  thence,  they  fell  back  to 
the  inner  court,  and  rallied  round  tho  Templa  This 
Titua  had  resolved  to  save.  But  the  Jews  having 
sallied  forth  in  rage  upon  their  enemies,  were  closely 
followed  up  by  the  Roman  soldici's,  one  of  whom  fired 
the  sacred  precinct.  The  Jews  rushed  infuriated  upon 
tho  Roman  swords,  and  a  terrible  carnage  ensued 
around.  One  historian  only  has  been  equal  in  de- 
scription to  his  ta.sk.  Wo  have  the  places  before  us  to 
our  right.  In  the  centre  is  the  upper  city.  "  It  was 
an  apj)alling  spectacle  to  the  Romans.  What  wa.s  it 
to  the  Jew  t  Tho  whole  summit  of  the  hill  which 
commands  tho  city  blazed  like  a  volcano.  One  after 
another  the  buildings  fell  in  with  a  tremendous  crash, 
and  were  swallowed  up  in  the  fiery  abyss.  The  roofs 
of  cedai-s  were  like  sheets  of  flame ;  the  gilded  pinnacles 
shone  like  spikes  of  red  light;  the  gate  towers  sent  up 
tall  columns  of  (lame  and  smoke.  The  neighbouring 
hills  were  lighted  \ip,  and  groups  of  people  were  seen 
watching  with  horrible  anxiety  the  progress  of  tho 
de-stiiiction  ;  the  walls  and  heights  of  the  upper  city 
were  crowded  with  faces,  some  palo  with  tho  agony 
of  despair,  others  scowling  unavailing  vengeance. 
The  shouts  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  as  they  ran  to 
and  fro,  and  the  bowlings  of  tho  insurgents,  who  were 
perishing  in  the  flames,  mingled  with  the  roaring  of 
the  conflagi'tttion,  and  tlie  thundering  sound  of  falling 
timbers.  The  echoes  -if  tho  mountains  replied  or 
brought  back  the  shrieks  of  the  ijeojile  on  tho  heights  ; 
all  along  the  walls  resounded  screams  and  wailings ;  men 
who  had  been  expiring  with  famine  rallied  their 
remaining  strength  to  utter  a  cry  of  anguish  ond 
desolation."  Simon  and  John  cut  their  way,  by 
desperate  fighting,  across  the  Tyropoeon  bridge,  into  the 
"  Upjier  City,"  where,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of 
Josejjhus,  and  the  pci-sonal  instance  of  Titus  himself, 
they  still  held  out.  But,  w'th  the  Temple,  the  hearts 
of  the  people  had  fallen,  ^iiished  with  their  victory, 
greedy  for  fresh  sjioils,  and  chafing  at  resistance,  the 
impetuous  Roman  conquerora  bui-st  into  the  upper 
city,  exulting ;  but  found  there  only  death  and 
desolation — empty  streets  and  houses  full  of  dead 
bodies.    £vcq  now  tho  ruins  over  Ao  ra,  within,  on  the 
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riglit,  and  ovor  tto  city  to  the  left,  even  na  far  m?  tlio 
Holy  Scpulcliro,  tell  the  talo  of  that  fierce  onulaiiglit 
and  defeat.  The  raonuaient  of  this  llomau  triumph  over 
a  people  left  to  their  own  devices  and  the  wnith  of  the 
Almighty  may  bo  seen  on  the  Arch  of  Titus  at  Borne, 
whore  Je^vish  captives  bear  tho  sacred  furniture  of  the 
Temple,  the  golden  cundlestioks  and  silver  trumpets, 
to  adorn  tho  triumphant  show  of  their  conqueror. 
in  that  one  siege  one  million  one  htmdred  thousand 
Jows  perished,  about  one  sixth  of  tho  population  of  the 
■\\hole  of  Talcstine,  at  t'-at  period.  Ninoty-ninc 
thousand  prisoners  of  war  were  carried  off,  some  of 
them  to  labour  in  the  public  work.s,  othera  to 
march  in  tho  triumph  of  Titus;  after  which  they 
appeared  in  tho  amphitheatres  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  killed  one  another  for  tho  amusement  of  the  popu- 
lace. Those  under  the  age  of  seventeen  were  put  up 
to  auction  with  the  women,  and  thirty  of  them  weio 
sold  for  a  denarius  —about  tenpence.  The  blood  of  tho 
Just  Jesus,  as  it  ha.<i  been  finely  said,  was  sold  for  thirty 
pieces  of  silver  at  Jcnisalem,  and  the  people  had  cried ; 
"  His  blood  bo  upon  us  and  our  children."  Qod  heard 
this  wish  of  tho  Jews,  and,  for  tho  Iivst  time,  he  giivnted 
tlieir  prayers,  after  w^hich  ho  turned  his  face  from  the 
Land  of  Promi-se,  and  chose  for  himself  another  people. 
It  was  only  thirty-eight  years  after  the  death  of  Christ, 
that  the  Temple  waa  burned,  so  that  many  of  those 
who  had  heard  the  prediction  of  our  Saviour,  might, 
also,  have  witnes.scd  its  fulfilment. 

The  Jerusalem  that  now  lies  extended  before  us,  is 
btit  the  seventeenth  shadow  of  the  primitive  one,  for  it 
has  been  seventeen  times  captured. 

Looking  from  this  qiot,  you  may  imagine  that  scene 
in  the  Crusaders'  siege  (1099),  when,  their  army  having 
taken  up  its  position,  Godfrey's  ti-oops  left  their 
encampments  before  the  Dama-soas  Gate,  and  turning 
to  tho  East  descended  into  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
whence  they  proceeded,  like  peaceful  pilgrims,  to  ofter 
up  prayera  on  tho  Mount  of  Olives.  It  was  on  a 
Tuesday,  the  1 3th  of  June,  as  chroniclers  tell  us,  that 
the  Crusadere  attacked  Jerussalcm  by  escalade,  having 
fii-st  beaten  down  the  outer  wall  with  their  machines. 
The  attack  failed,  although  iiight,  alone,  put  an  end  to 
the  bloodshed.  The  Crusaders,  feeling  certain  of 
fiucccas,  had  neglected  to  bring  victuals,  and  for  ten 
d.iys  were  without  bread,  luitil  their  ships  reached 
Jaffa ;  even  then  they  suffered  greatly  from  thii'st, 
their  horses  and  mules  having  drank  out  Siloe,  were 
sent  six  miles  to  water,  while  the  soldiers  dug  holes  in 
the  ground  and  prcs-sed  tho  damp  clods  to  their  lijis  ; 
they  licked  the  stones  wet  with  dew  ;  they  drank 
the  putrid  water  caught  in  hides,  and  even  abstained 
from  eating  in  the  hope  of  mitigating  by  hunger 
the  pangs  of  thirst.  On  tho  12tli  of  July,  the  great 
attack  was  made.  Godfrey  and  his  two  brothers, 
Baldwin  and  Eustace,  fought  on  the  towers  "  like 
two  lions  defending  another,"  until  "at  tho  hour 
when  the  Saviour  gave  up  the  ghost,"  a  Flemish 
warrior  named  Letolde  leaped  on  tho  ramparts 
of  the  city.  He  waa  followed  by  Guieher,  "Guieher, 
who  had  conquered  a  lion."  Godfrey  was  the  third, 
and  all  the  other  knights  followed  their  chief — sword 
»n  hand.  The  enemy  fled,  and  the  soldiers  of  Christ 
pursued  them  with  loud  shouts.  The  Count  de  St. 
Gilles,  who  was  outside  the  Zion  Gate,  heard  tho 
tumult,  and  summoned  the  Emir  there  to  surrender, 
which  he  did.  "But  (says  the  chronicler)  Godfrey 
with    tho  French    was   determined   to   avenge  the 


Christian  blood  spilt  by  tho  infidels  in  Jerusalem,  and 
to  punish  them  for  the  railleries  and  outrages  to  which 
thoy  had  subjected  the  pilgrims.  Never  had  ho  in  any 
conflict  ai)peared  so  tenible,  not  even  when  he  encoun- 
tered the  giant  on  the  bridge  of  Antioch.  Guieher  and 
several  thousands  of  chosen  warriors  cut  the  Saracens 
in  two  from  the  head  to  the  waist,  or  severed  their  boilics 
in  tho  miiUlle.  None  of  our  soldiers  showed  timidity, 
for  they  met  with  no  opposition.  Tho  enemy  sought 
only  to  escape ;  but  to  them  flight  was  impossible ; 
they  rushed  along  in  such  crowds  that  they  embaiTasscd 
one  another.  The  small  number  of  those  who  contrived 
to  escape  took  refuge  in  Solomon's  Temple,  and  there 
defended  themselves  a  considerable  time.  At  dusk 
our  soldiers  gained  possession  of  the  Temple,  and  in 
their  rage  put  to  death  all  whom  they  found  there. 
Such  was  the  carnage,  that  the  mutilated  carcases  were 
hm-ried  by  the  torrcnta  of  blood  into  the  court ;  dis- 
severed hands  and  arms  floated  in  tho  current,  that 
caused  them  to  be  united  to  bodies  to  which  they  had 
never  belonged."  "  The  Holy  Sepulchre,"  says  another 
historian,  "  was  now  free,  and  the  blooily  victoi-s  pre- 
pared to  accomplLfh  their  vow.  Bareheaded  and  bare- 
foot, with  contrite  hearts,  and  in  a  humble  posture,  they 
ascended  the  Hill  of  Calvary,  amidst  the  lend  anthems 
of  tho  clergy,  ki-ssed  the  stone  which  had  covered  the 
Saviour  of  the  World,  and  bedewed  with  tears  of  joy 
and  penitence  tho  monuments  of  their  redemption." 
The  scenes  of  these  fierce  and  tender  imssions  we  are 
now  about  to  visit. 

IIL— IN  THE  FOOTSTEPS  OF  OUR  SAVIOUR. 

Following  the  example  of  all  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem 
in  ancient  times,  and  imitating  their  undoubting  faith 
and  reverence,  wo  determined  to  resign  oui'selves  > 
our  feelings  as  Christians,  and  make  it  our  first  ("..i^y 
in  the  Holy  City  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  our  Lord  in 
captivity,  judgment,  death,  and  entombment,  up  to  his 
ascension.  Catholic  tradition,  preserved  through  ages, 
by  a  succession  of  pious  memories, — traditions  as  yet 
undisturbed,  except  by  gue.?ses  and  suggestions  merely, 
always  disputable  and  mostly  fanciful — enables  us  to 
recall  with  sufficiently  distinct  identity,  the  scenes  of 
sacred  Scripture  and  the  localities  of  our  Lord's  sufter- 
ing.s.  We  are  contented  so  to  receive  them.  We  have 
found  Jerusalem ;  we-  shall  see  Bethlehem. 

llisingearly  (it  is  hardly  possible  to  sleep  late  in  such  a 
place),  we  set  out  from  St.  Stephen's  Gate,  to  which  wo 
shall  shortly  return  on  our  solemn  path  with  the  captive 
Saviour.  Before  going  farther  from  this  gate,  we  may  ob- 
serve the  Church  of  St.  Anne,  said  to  be  the  birth-place  of 
the  Virgin,  raised  upon  the  site  of  the  house  of  Joachim 
and  Anne,  and  the  scene  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 
In  the  grottoes  beneath  this  church,  the  building  of 
which  is  attributed  to  Justinian,  is  shown  the  humble 
chamber  where  dwelt  the  Holy  Family.  It  was  con- 
verted into  a  Turkish  school  by  Sahulin,  and  sub.se- 
quently  a  mosque,  but  has  recently  by  the  able  inter- 
vention of  >L  Thouvenel,  aided  by  M.  Barrere,  the 
consul  of  France  at  Jerusidem,  been  made  over  by  the 
Sultan  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  restored  to 
the  worship  of  the  Christian  faith  under  the  pious  care 
of  tho  Latin  fathers.  There  are  two  Christian  nations 
active  in  Jerusalem,  France  and  Russia,  and  the 
oggi-andisement  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Church  makes 
itself  everywhere  conspicuous.' 


I   The  church  of  St.  Anne  is  of  great  antiquity.    Socwulf, 
a  pilgrim  of  the  twelfth  century,  dcacrib«a  it  at  the  p!«ce  where 
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The  Pool  of  Bethesda,  now  a  bi-oail  deep  ditch  without 
water,  lies  just  witliiu  the  gate,  and  is  a  specimen  of  the 
primitive  arehitecture  of  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem.  It 
bounded  the  Temple  on  the  north.  It  is  a  reservoir 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  and  forty  wide.  The 
sides  are  walled  and  composed  of  a  bed  of  largo  stones 
joined  together  by  iron  cramps,  a  wall  of  mixed  materials 
run  up  on  these  large  stones,  a  layer  of  flints  stuck 
upon  the  surface  of  this  wall,  and  a  coating  laid  over 
these  flints.  The  four  beds  are  perpendicular  with  the 
bottom,  and  not  horizontal ;  the  coating  was  on  the 
side  next  to  the  water,  and  the  large  stones  rested  as 
they  still  do,  against  the  ground.  The  pool  is  now 
dry  and  half  filled  up.  It  is  used  as  a  threshing-floor. 
Here  grow  some  pomegranate-treos,  and  a  species 
of  wild  tamarind  of  a  bluish  colour.  On  the  west 
side  may  be  seen  two  arches,  probably  leading 
to  an  aqueduct  that  carries  the  water  into  the 
interior  of  the  Temple.  ^  The  western  angle  is  full  of 
nopals. 


(he  mother  of  the  Dlcsscd  Mary  lived  with  her  husbiind,  and  elio 
wut  there  delivered  of  her  daughter  Mnry.  Sir  John  Maundevillc, 
who  travelled  in  1322,  says  that  before  the  church  grew  a  great 
tree  which  began  to  grow  thu  same  night,  that  was  the  night  of 
the  conception,  not  of  the  birth.  In  Mauiidrell's  time  (1697)  it 
was  a  convent  or  nunnery,  the  church  of  which  was  large  and 
entire,  as  were  also  part  of  the  lodgings;  but  both  wero  desolate 
and  neglected. 

I  Scewulf  describes  the  pool  called,  in  Hebrew,  Sethcsda,  as 
having  five  porticoes,  of  which  the  Qospel  speaks.  Maundrcll 
describes  it  as  120  pacet  long  and  10  broad,  and  ut  least  8  deep, 


Here  the  Iambs  destined  for  sacrifice  were  washed ; 
and  it  was  on  the  brink  of  this  pool  that  Christ  soid 
to  the  paralytic  miin,  "Rise,  take  up  thy  bed,  and  walk." 
This  is  the  only  monument  loft  of  the  primitive  Jeru- 
salem of  David  and  Solomon.  Outside  this  gate  we  come 
upon  the  great  Turkish  buryingground,  a  place,  it  would 
seem,  of  parade  as  well  as  sorrow  for  the  Turkish  popula- 
tion, for  they  resort  hither  in  the  evenings  dressed  out  in 
their  gayest  attire — the  women  especially — who,  flitting 
among  the  tombs,  in  their  long  white  veils,  are  perhaps 
seeking,  as  widows,  the  consolation  of  a  new  husband, 
though  many  of  them,  it  must  be  said,  are  seen  for 
hours  bending  in  faithful  sorrow  over  the  turbancd 
tombs  of  their  lost  lords.  A  rapid  descent  brings  us 
across  the  narrow  bridge  of  one  arch  that  crosses  the  dry 
brook  Kedron,  and  spans  the  gloomy  and  mysterious 
Jehoshaphat,  the  "  Valley  of  the  Tombs."  Every  step 
here  is  full  of  sacred  associations ;  the  vast  sepul- 
chral monuments  all  round ;  the  tombs  of  Absalom, 
Zcchariah,  and  Jehoshaphat,  with  the  thousands  of 
Jewish  tombs  everywhere  about,  tell  a  solemn  story 
of  death  past,  present,  and  to  come.  Hither  wend  the 
Jews,  from  the  far  corners  of  the  earth,  to  purchase  a 
final  resting  place  near  the  Temple  of  the  Lord  in  the 
land  of  their  forefathers;    thu  place  allotted  being 

and  void  of  water.  At  its  west  end  it  discovers  some  old  arches, 
now  dammed  up.  "  These,"  adds  the  quaint  but  trustworthy  old 
traveller,  "  some  will  have  to  be  the  five  porches  in  which  sat  that 
multitude  of  lame,  halt,  and  blind  (John  v.) ;  but  the  mischief  is, 
instead  of  five  there  are  but  three  of  them." 
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calculated  at  a  price,  ivbich  goes  to  the  Jewish  chest 
for  the  support  of  their  poorer  living  brethren.  Here 
Mclchizedek  met  Abraham  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
victory  over  the  five  kings.  In  tlus  valley,  the  wicked 
Jews  worshipped  Moloch  and  Bel^hegor;  Solomon 
here  planted  his  cedant ;  the  Temple  overshadowed  it ; 
hero  "  flowed  softly"  the  wi»terB  of  Siloam ;  nere  David 
snng  his  songs,  and  Jeremiah  uttered  his  lamentations ; 
here  Our  Saviour  underwent  his  agony;  and  here, 
according  to  the  prophecy  of  Joel,  all  mankind  will 
at  last  appear  before  one  nwM  Judge.  "  I  will  gather 
all  nations,  and  will  bring  them  down  into  the  Valley 
of  Jehosliaphat,  and  will  plead  with  them  there."  (Joel 
iii„  2).> 

The  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  is  but  a  deep  trench  at 
this  spot,  sinking  rapidly  southward  until  near  Zion, 
where  it  is  nearly  five  hundred  feet  below  the  top  of 
the  Motmt.  Jerusalem  is  on  one  side :  the  Mount  of 
Olives  on  the  other,  and  the  dark  shadow  of  the  Mount 
of  Ollenco, — so  denominated  from  Solomon's  idolatry, 
for  there  he  liad  his  gardens  and  his  "won.<;n'8" 
palaces,  and  was  led  by  them  to  the  worchip  of  strange 
gods.  The  atone  on  which  we  are  now  standing,  just 
nca.'  the  bridge,  is  reverenced  as  the  spot  of  St. 
Stephen's  martyiilom.^  The  two  contiguous  hills  rise 
up  close  to  us,  nearly  naked,  and  of  a  dull  red  colour. 
Their  sides  are  bare,  but  of  some  scattered  wild  olive 
trees,  aiid,  here  and  there,  a  scanty  few  black  and 
parched  vines,  with    sjmrse    chapels,    oratorios,    and 


1  The  traditioiu  connected  with  this  point  ue  cnrions. 
Bcrnnrd  the  Wiac,  a  monkith  pilgrim,  who  trmTelkd  in  i.D.  867, 
duscribes  a  clmrcii  in  tlie  Valley  of  Jdmhiphat,  called  that  of  St. 
Leon,  "  in  which  it  is  uid  that  Onr  Lord  will  come  at  the  Last 
Judgment."  Sir  John  Maondeville  aajs  "A'm  in  coming  doirn 
from  Mount  Olivet  is  the  phce  where  onr  Lord  wept  over 
Jcrusnlem.  And  there  beside  is  the  place  where  our  Lady 
appeared  to  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle  after  her  assnmption,  and 
gave  him  her  girdle.  And  very  near  is  the  stone  on  wliich  onr 
Lord  often  sat  wlien  he  preached  i  and  upon  that  same  shall  he 
sit  i-.t  tlie  day  of  doom,  right  as  he  aid  himself."  The  permanence 
of  till)  I'ldition  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  the  Mnhammadaos 
have  ev  nuviiiledthemBclvtiofit.  l)pontheedgeoftuehill,ontbe 
oppT''.',^  ,«<dr  of  the  valley,  there  runs  along,  ui  a  direct  lioe.  the 
wr.1l  <'\  th\s  'iti,  near  the  comer  of  which  there  is  a  short  end  of  a 
r:<l;>r  Jutdi  1,  out  of  the  wall.  Upon  this  pillar,  the  Mussulmans 
l:7>.i  n  trit'l:'  m  that  Muhammad  will  sit  in  judgment  at  the  last 
dr.j ;  ^nti  v.i^t  i>ll  the  world  will  be  gathmd  together  in  the 
T&'"/  hii'oiv  to  receive  their  doom  from  his  mouth. 

i  III'  tA'utl^:!?  of  olden  time*  are  SO  much  the  more  deserving 
of  aicoi . . '  jn  ac  ( h  i>y  <vere  neore-  to  the  time  of  the  events  to  which 
th.;"  re!  rl.  )'  c<u  hardly  oo  suppoaed  that  the  Christian 
inhiibiut..  >  '  Jerusalem  and  it*  neigfahmrfacod,  coder  the 
Iloman^,  uit)  u^it  preserve  some  authentic  tndition*  concerning 
the  localities  of  the  more  important  events  cf  Gospel  History. 
The  earliest  notice  we  meet  with  of  the  site  of  the  martyrdom  of 
St.  Stephen  is  that  of  Bishop  Arculf,  who  travelled  aj>.  700, 
who  describes  it  as  being  on  Mount  Zion.  Bemid  the  Wise, 
who  followed  in  a.d.  867,  also  place*  the  scene  of  the  proto- 
martyrdom  on  Mount  Zion,  and  describes  a  clinrrh  as  etisting  at 
the  spot  in  commemoration  of  the  event.  Sownlf,  who  travelled 
in  A.D.  1102,  describes  the  stoning  ol  C.  Blephen  as  having 
occurred  about  two  or  three  arbelist  shots  without  the  wall  on 
Mount  Zion  to  the  north,  where  a  very  handsome  church  was 
built  '  which  has  Iieen  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Pagans." 

So  fiirfVom  the  eighth  till  the  twelfthcentorie*.  Inthefiiurteeuth 
rwiitury  we  flrst  find  the  site  of  the  tmditian  rcasovcd.  Sir  John 
^'anndevillo,  who  travelled  in  lSlS,*By*  "  over  against  that  vale 
:  '  boshnphnt,  out  of  the  city,  is  the  cfanrdi  of  St.  8te|4Mn,  when 
was  ti'Mfi  to  death."  After  this  the  truditioa  grew  in 
Crenjrth,  and  we  And  Mrundrell.In  A  J>.  1607,  speaking  of  abroad 
stone  on  the  way  up  the  hill  to  the  city,  guii^  from  the  Virgin's 
Tomb  to  Bt.  Stephen'*  Oate,  on  which  the  Saint  aallered  martyr- 
dom. Th*  gate  which  h»A  previoialy  been  called  that  of 
Jcboahaphat,  a*  in  the  Umeof  Keiyaninaf  Todela,  that  la  in 
AJ>.  1164,  became  the  Qate  of  St.  Stqihcn,  and  ha*  remaiiicd  ao. 


mosques  in  niins.  The  bottom  of  the  Motmt  of 
Oflence  and  its  sides  (no  preferable  place,  and  sold  at 
small  price  to  the  poorer  Jews)  are  covered  with  tombs 
in  heaps,  right  up  to  the  poor  and  badly  clmractcred 
village  of  Siloam,  whose  houses  seem  like  sepulchres 
themselve.^,  and  are  so.  The  grave,  melancholystillness 
of  Jerusalem,  the  silence  of  a  great  city,  smokeless, 
noiseless,  suggests  to  the  imagination  that  the  tombs  are 
here,  the  dead  have  not  yet  been  summoned  to  awake. 

Mounting  the  Hill  by  a  rocky  path,  tho  same  along 
which  Dtvid  went  lamenting  when  driven  forth 
from  his  beloved  Zion  by  the  rebellion  of  Absalom,  we 
proceed  down  a  few  steps  to  the  left,  lending  us  to 
an  open  court  surrounded  with  rocky  walls,  at  the  end 
of  which  we  reach  a  beautiful  building  of  Ootliic  archi- 
tecture, of  a  severe  and  antique  character,  with  a  pic- 
turesque fngade,  opening  by  a  marble  door,  into  a  sub- 
terranean chapel,  where  are  the  tombs  of  St.  Joseph  and 
the  V  irgin,  excavated  in  the  solid  rock.  Down  fi-om  this 
solemn  entrance,  tifty  marble  steps,  each  twenty  feet 
long,  lead  us  to  the  floor.  The  tomb  of  the  Virgin  is 
on  the  right,  in  a  large  recess,  with  an  altar  over  it, 
and  a  painting  of  her  death,  with  the  Saviour  himself 
standing  by  her  bedside  to  comfort  her.  The  tomb  of 
St.  Joseph  is  higher  up,  as  are  also  those  of  St.  Anne 
and  St.  Joachim.  Mary,  who  died  at  Ephesus,  was, 
as  they  tell  us,  miraculously  buried  here  by  the 
Apostles,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  Fathers ;  for 
there  is  a  full  relation  of  this  marvellous  funeral  by 
Euthymus,  who  tells  how  "  St.  Thomas,"  (who  was 
always  desirous  to  satisfy  any  doubt  by  ocular  testi- 
mony,) "  having  caused  the  coffin  to  be  opened,  nothing 
was  found  in  it  but  a  virgin  robe,  the  simple  and 
mean  garment  of  that  Queen  of  Qloiy  whom  the 
angels  had  conveyed  to  Heaven." 

Arculf,  a  Gaulish  Bishop,  who  travelled  in  A.  v.  700, 
speaks  of  the  "  round  church  of  St  Mary,  divided  into 
two  stories  by  slabs  of  stone.  In  the  upjier  part  are  four 
altars ;  on  the  eastern  side,  below,  there  is  another,  and 
to  the  right  of  it,  an  empty  tomb  of  stone,  in  which  the 
Virgin  Mary  is  said  to  have  been  buried;  but  who  removed 
her  body,  or  when  this  took  place,  no  one  can  say.  Ou 
entering  this  chamber  you  see,  on  the  right  hand  side, 
a  stone,  inserted  in  the  wall,  on  which  Christ  knelt  on 
the  night  on  which  ho  wus  lietrayed,  and  the  marks  of 
his  knees  are  still  seen  in  the  stone,  as  if  it  had  been 
as  softas  wax."  Arculf  alsotells  another  traditional  story 
that  he  heard  on  the  spot,  of  tho  disapi>earanco  of  the 
Ixxly  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  that  "  St.  Maiy  expired  in 
the  middle  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  place  called  St.  Sion, 
and  as  the  twelve  apostles  were  carrying  her  body,  the 
angels  came  and  took  her  from  their  hands  and  earned 
her  to  Paradise."  He  odds  that  the  church  is  called  St. 
Mary,  not  because  her  body  rests  there,  but  in  memory 
ofit^ 


'  Tlie  traditions  which  associate  the  to-nb  of  the  Virgin  Hary 
with  the  locality  in  question  appear,  nriih  the  exception  given 
above,  never  to  have  varied.  Manndeville,  who  was  partial  to 
wonders,  saw  there  "  the  stoue  which  the  angel  brought  to  our 
Lady  from  Mount  Sinai,  which  is  of  the  same  colour  as  the  rock  of 
St.  Catherine."  St.  Thomas  appears  to  have  been  of  a  very  sceptical 
turn  of  mind ;  for  Manndeville  describes  a  great  stone  as  lying  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  "  upon  which  you  are  told  tho 
Blessed  Virgin  let  fall  her  girdle  after  her  iissumption,  in  order 
to  convince  St.  Thomas,  who,  they  say,  was  troubled  with  a  fit 
of  hi*  old  Incredulity  upon  this  occasion.  There  is  still  to  bo 
seen  a  *nwU  winding  channel  upon  this  stone  which  they  will 
have  to  be  the  impreaslon  made  by  tho  girdki  when  it  fell,  and  to 
be  left  for  the  conviction  of  all  luch  as  shall  suspect  tbu  truth  of 
their  (tory  of  tho  auuinpllou." 
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Thirty  paces  from  the  border  of  the  Valley  of 
Jehashaphat,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  is  nn 
enclosure  of  about  forty-seven  paces  long  by  forty- 
four  wide— the  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  Tread  reve- 
rently, for  under  the  shade  of  that  scared  trunk  of  the 
oldest  of  those  eight  venerable  olive  trees, — so  old  that 
its  roots  are  growing  in  strangely-shaped  monstrosity 
out  of  the  earth,— was  the  Saviour  betrayed  with  a  kiss 
by  the  traitor  Judas.  la  a  cavern  outside  is  a  sombre 
grotto, — the  place  where  the  Apostles  hid  themselves 
on  their  Master's  being  captured.  The  wall  around  is 
high,  and  plastered,  and  whitewashed.  The  garden  has 
become  the  property  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Latin  Con- 
vent, who  have  planted  young  trees  among  the  old 
ones,  the  grim  gnarled  arms,  pillar-like  tninks,  and  thin 
foliage  of  wliich  have  a  weird  and  solemn  ai:tiquity  a'^^i  i( 
them  that  strikes  the  beholder.  The  scene  is 
that  has  its  fitness  for  the  monmful  scene  of  <  ! 
Saviour's  Passion.  The  deep  valley,  the  dark  and 
barren  heights,  the  sorrowing  moan  of  the  streams 
below,  and  the  shadow  of  the  guilty  city  o^er  all! 
They  point  to  us  a  stone  marking  the  spot  where 
Christ  pi-ayed  that  the  cup  might  pass  from  him  ;  a 
little  further  the  place  where  he  swate  great  drops  of 
blood,  and,  a  littie  further  on,  the  spot  where  he  found 
his  disciples  sleeping.  The  traditions  of  this  place  are 
inniimorablo. 

It  is  Easter  week,  and  wo  have  a  host  of  pilgrims 
of  all  nations  with  us,  mounting  in  long  procession 
upwards  towards  the  Chapel  of  the  Ascension.  About 
half  way  up,  by  a  rngged  winding  path,  worn  with  the 
footsteps  of  ages,  ai'o  the  ruins  of  a  monastery — on  the 
site  of  the  stone  from  which  Christ,  looking  over  towards 
the  sinful  City,  bewailed  the  approaching  desolation  of 
Jerusalem.  It  is  just  ou  this  spot  that  the  Sixth  Roman 
Legion  is  said  to  have  encamped  during  the  siege  by 
Titus.  From  the  Rock  of  the  Prediction  we  march  up 
to  some  curious  gi-otto  excavations,  called  the  Tombs 
of  the  Prophets.  Their  ground  plan  is  very  singular, 
something  in  the  shape  of  a  quadrant,  and  there  ore 
more  than  fifty  tombs.  Some  have  said  they  are  the 
Apostles'  tombs ;  others  caves  for  the  worahip  of  Baal ; 
othei-s,  again,  consider  them  as  belonging  to  the  Priests 
of  the  Temple,  but  all  this  is  guesswork. 


Going  upwards  from  these  tombs,  and  imagining  the 
scene  of  the  raising  of  Lazanis  as  taking  place  in 
some  such  place,  we  climb  up  a  few  more  feet  of  the 
ascent,  and  stand  before  the  Chapel  of  the  Ascension — 
the  last  grand  consummation  of  our  Saviour's  history  in 
the  form  of  man.  We  are  now  gazing  up  to  the  same 
Heaven  tliat  opened  to  receive  him  ascending  to  Hia 
Father's  right  hand,  upon  the  accomplishment  of  the 
atoning  sacrifice  which  took  place  in  that  City,  wo  have 
but  to  turn  our  heads  to  look  upon.  The  chapei  is  a 
small  octa<,'onal  building  with  a  dome,  and  half  in 
ruins.  This  is  the  Chapel  of  the  Ajcension.  Within 
it  is  the  rock  or  stone  from  which  Christ  is  said  to  have 
ascended.  Tl  era  is  the  print  of  a  left  foot.  It  has 
been  said  the  Turks  removed  the  print  of  the  right,  and 
placed  it  in  the  Mosque  of  Omar  ;  but  this  may  only  be 
!• /n  the  tradition  of  Mahomet's  foot  on  El  Sakharo, 
thorities  that  assure  us  we  are  now  gazing  on  the 
le  foot-print  of  our  L  jrd  are  St.  Augustine,  St.  Je- 
:.*aulina,  the  Venerable  Bede,  and  Sulpicius  Sevenis. 
Thu  iijot  is  turned  towaitls  the  north;  Tradition  says,  the 
Saviour  had  his  foot  towards  the  north,  at  the  moment 
of  his  Ascension,  as  if  to  renounce  tho  south,  involved 
in  errors.  The  scene  of  tho  Ascension  has  not  been 
without  its  describers.  Traditions  of  the  Fathers  tell 
that  the  Lord  "  ascended  to  heaven,  attended  by  the 
souls  of  tho  patriarehs  and  prophets,  delivered  by  him 
from  tho  chains  of  death.  His  mother  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  disciples  witnessed  hU  af";ension." 
"  He  stretched  out  hLs  arms  like  Moses,"  says  St. 
Gregory  Kazianzen,  "and commended  his  disciples  tohis 
Father  ;  he  then  crossed  his  almighty  hands,  holding 
them  down  over  the  heads  of  his  beloved  friends,  in 
the  same  manner  that  Jacob  blessed  his  sou  Joseph  ; 
then,  rising  from  earth  with  inexpressible  majesty,  he 
slowly  ascended  toward  the  eternal  mansion,  till  he  was 
enveloped  by  a  brilliant  cloud."  The  Empress  Mother 
Helena  first  identified  the  spot  by  the  erection  of  a 
church,  ou  which,  however,  says  St  Jerome,  "  it  was 
found  impossible  to  cover  in  that  part  of  the  roof 
through  which  Christ  pursuwl  his  heavenwai-d  way." 
The  Venerable  Bede  declares  that  in  his  time,  ou  the 
eve  of  the  Ascension,  tho  Mount  of  Olives  was  all 
night  seen  covered  with  flames.     Wo  find  tho  meaning 
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of  this  story  in  Arculfs  writings  (he  visitedJcruialem 
in  A.D.  700),  and  tells  us  that,  "  On  the  highest  jwint 
of  Olivet,  where  our  Lord  ascended  into  Heaven,  is  a 
large  round  church,  having  around  it  three  vaulted 
porticoes.  The  inner  part  is  not  vaulted  and  covered, 
because  of  the  passage  of  our  Lord's  body,  but  it  has 
on  altar  on  the  east  side,  covered  with  a  narrow  roof. 
On  the  ground  in  the  midst  of  it  are  to  be  seen  the 
last  prints  in  the  dust  of  our  Lord's  feet,  and  the  roof 
apix'aring  open  above  where  He  ascended ;  and  although 
tlio  earth  is  daily  caixicd  away  by  believers,  yet  still  it 
remains  as  before,  and  retains  the  same  impressions  of 
the  feet.  In  the  western  ]>art  of  the  same  church  are 
eight  windows,  and  eight  lamps,  hanging  by  cords  op- 
posite to  them,  cast  their  light  through  the  glass  as  far 
as  Jerusalem,  striking  the  hearts  of  the  beholders  with 
a  mixture  of  joy  and  divine  fear.  Every  year,  on  the 
day  of  the  Ascension,  when  mass  is  ended,  a  strong 
blast  of  wind  comes  down  and  casts  to  the  ground  all 
who  are  in  the  church.  All  that  night  lanterns  are 
kept  burning  there,  so  that  the  mountain  appears,  not 
only  lighted  up,  but  actually  on  fire,  and  all  that  side 
of  the  city  is  illuminated  by  it." 

The  foot-print  is  in  the  rock,  enclosed  by  an  oblong 
block  of  marble,  and  we  bring  away  with  us  an  im- 
pression in  wax,  which  pilgrim  after  pilgrim  treasures 
as  one  of  his  dearest  reminiscences  of  the  Holy  Land. 
Wo  are  now  about  twenty  minutes, —  hardly  a  mile, 
from  the  walls  of  Jei-usalem,  so  wefiuisli  our  "  Sabbath 
day's  journey  "  by  going  over  the  crest  of  the  hill  to 
Bethany.  As  we  walk  down  the  footpath  so  often 
trodden  by  the  Saviour  on  his  friendly  visits  tothehouse 
of  Lazaras,  whom  he  loved,  many  landscai)es  of  wildly 
pleasing  variety  open  before  us.  We  seem  to  have  left 
the  desolation  in  Judea  on  the  other  side,  and  pass 
through  open  corn-fields,  across  which,  among  groves 
of  olives,  are  seen  the  w!.lte  roofs  of  the  little 
I  that  stands  almost  on  the  border  of  a  desert 


land.  Here  Jesus  picked  the  corn  by  the  way-fcide, 
and  here  the  sister  of  Lazarus  met  him,  as  she  came 
forth  with  the  mournere  from  her  brother's  tomb.  The 
hotuie  of  Lazarus,  where  the  Saviour  so  often  received 
hospitality,  has  given  place  to  a  church  founded  by 
Queen  Melisenda.     A  chapel  marks  the  dwelling  where 
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Simon  the  Leper  addressed  the  Lord,  and  perpetuates 
the  memory  of  the  devout  Magdalen,  who  anointed  the 
feet  of  Christ.  Lastly,  the  rock,  whose  hallowed  sides 
formed  the  tomb  of  Lazarus,  has  been  surmounted 
by  a  mosque,  the  entrance  to  which  is  down  a 
stair  of  twenty-four  steps.1  Christian  and  Moslem 
alike  reverence  tliis  spot,  and  the  pilgrimages  to 
it  are  numerous.  The  sick  children  we  see  here 
have  been  brought  by  the  Mahometans  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, from  a  persuasion  that  some  trace  of  the 
divine  virtue  of  the  great  Prophet  Jesus,  the  Spirit  of 
Ood,  still  rests  upon  these  stones.  Towards  the  left, 
about  three-<iuarters-of-a-mile  farther  on,  is  Bevhphage, 
the  Village  of  the  Figs,  and  a  little  farther  some  bold 
interpreter  and  guide  ventures  to  show  the  very  fig-tree 
that  withered  at  the  Saviour's  word.  It  was  very  old, 
and  certainly  very  withered,  but  we  may  not  vouch 
further  for  the  tradition. 

Betuming  back  over  the  crest  of  Olivet,  after 
pausing  to  admire  the  view  of  Jei-usalem, — the  whole 
panorama  of  the  Qospel  narrative  spread  out  before  us, — 
we  proceed  obliquely,  by  a  sloping  path  that  brings  us 
to  the  village  of  Siloam,  where  the  natives  have  made 
their  dismal  dwellings  among  the  rock-hewn  tombs. 
Hence  wo  look  down  upon  the  dry  bed  of  Kedron  and 
the  platform  of  the  Mor  \  (the  Temple  enclosure)  over- 
banging  it.  It  slopes  down,  gray  and  bare,  500  feet. 
We  gaze  upon  a  perfect  City  of  Tombs — everywhere 
along  the  valley.  Opposite  to  us  is  the  Foimtain  of 
the  Virgin,  where  the  water  rises  and  fulls  with 
sudden-flowing  swell.  Here  come  the  neighbouring 
flocks  to  water.  There  is  a  cavernous  connection 
between  this  and  the  Fool  of  Siloam  lower  down,  along 
which  some  topographers  have  crawled  more  than 
1750  feet.  It  was  once  a  sealed  fountain — that  is, 
closed  with  a  stone.  Tradition  tells  that  hero  the 
mother  of  Jesus  was  accustomed  to  wash  her  garments. 
Mohammed  declared  that  these  waters  flowed  from 
Paradise,  and  some  say  it  is  the  very  stream  brought 
down  subtcrnineously  by  Hezekiah  into  the  city  when 
he  ordered  the  fountains  without  Jerusalem,  and 
the  brook  to  be  stopped,  saying,  "Why  should 
the  Kings  of  Assyria  come  and  find  much  water  t" 
The  stream  has  been  ascertained  to  run  down 
from  the  Temple  area — indeed,  it  is  said,  from 
Zion.  It  is  pleasant  in  the  heat  of  the  day  to 
descend  the  flight  of  steps  that  lead  under  a  dark  arch- 
way down  into  this  fountain,  and,  standing  on  the 
upper  steps  worn  with  the  footsteps  of  ages,  to  look 
deep  into  a  mysterious  cavern,  down  into  which  again 
goes  another  flight  of  steps  to  the  spring.  The  women 
coming  up  and  down  the  steps  with  water-jars  grace- 
fully balanced  on  their  heads,  the  wayfarers  trending 
hitherwards  from  all  sides,  and  the  horses  and  sheep 
that  are  being  watered  at  the  trough  aljove,  form  a 
picture  that  reminds  us  of  the  imtriarchal  aces.  There 
is  an  old  Arabian  tradition  connected  with  this  well 
which  was  in  days  vciy,  very  old,  called  the  "  Foun- 
tain of  Accused  Women."     Women  accused  of  adul- 


'  Canon  Stanley  lias  ilciigimteJ  tlio  religion  of  Palestine,  from 
the  moment  it  fell  into  tlio  Imnda  of  Europeans,  as  fiir  na  sacrcil 
traditions  are  concerned,  as  "a  religion  of  caves;"  but  if  wo  coin- 
puro  the  reports  of  pilgrims  and  tnivellcrs  between  the  ninth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  it  will  bo  readily  seen  that  in  the  instance 
of  the  Orave  of  Lazarus  that:  it  was  the  Muhammadans  who  pro- 
nte<l  by  tho  paseiun  for  cave  history  and  mythology,  and  who 
improTcid  upon  it  by  removing  tho  site  that  was  traditionul  in  tho 
eighth  century,  to  n  grotto  of  far  larger  dimuuaioiu  before  tho 
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tcry  used  to  coiuo  here  and  drink  the  water,  which,  if 
they  were  innocent,  did  not  hurt  them,  but  poisoned 
them  if  guilty.  When  Sitti  Miriam  (the  Virgin  Mary) 
was  found  with  child  and  accused,  she  submitted  to  this 
ordeal,  and  was  thus  proved  guiltless  :  she  then  prayed 
that  the  water  might  never  harm  any  faithful  woman, 
and  from  that  day  the  waters  have  been  intermittent 

Following  tho  arid  path  above  Kedron  we  nowcome  to 
tlxe  Tomb  of  Absalom,  ono  of  the  most  striking  monu- 
ments about  Jerusalem.  It  is  a  monolith,  or  square 
massi  of  stone,  measuring  eight  feet  each  way,  cut  from 
the  solid  lock  of  the  neighbouring  hill,  from  which  it 
stands  detached  fifteen  feet.  Twenty-four  columns 
of  the  plain  Doric  order,  six  on  each  front,  are  hewn 
from  the  rocky  mass,  and  support  a  triangular  pyi'amidal 
top,  evidently  not  of  the  same  style  as  the  monument. 
It  is  forty  feet  in  height.  May  not  the  old  stone 
pillar,  "  wliich  is  in  tlio  king's  dale;'  (2  Samuel,  xvii., 
18,)  have  been  thus  ornamented  by  after  hands;  "it  is 
called  to  this  day  Absalom's  place."  Kvory  pious  pilgrim 
— Jew,  Turk,  or  Christian — still  shews  his  abhorreifo 
of  the  rebellious  son  of  i>avid,  by  flinging  a  stoue  at  this 
monument  as  he  passes  :  a  circumstance  of  which  Jeho- 
sliaplmt,  the  pious  King  of  Judah,  "  who  walked  in  the 
ways  of  the  Lord,"  might  justly  complain;  for  his  tomb, 
also  cut  out  of  tho  rock,  with  a  Doric  portico,  is  just  bi- 
hind,  and  receives  an  undue  proportion  of  the  ungracious 
missiles.  Close  to  this  stands  the  tomb  of  Zachariah, 
similarly  hewn  away  from  tho  rock,  and  surrounded 
by  a  plain  pyramid.  Thi.s  is  without  an  entrance,  in 
fact  merely  an  ornamented  stone.  Further  down  the 
valley,  and  just  above  a  dry  pool,  lies  a  garden,  close 
ujion  the  point  of  the  junction  of  the  valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat  with  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  that  runs  round  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Zion,  now  rising  above  us  in  rough 
tenticod  ground,  dotted  with  scattered  wild  olive  trees. 

Near  this  garden  is  a  rugged  old  tree,  raisedon  aro\igh 
broken  bank,  said  to  nuirk  the  spot  of  Isaiah's  martjT- 

■1'  The  bank  is  protected  by  a  wall  of  stones,  half 
ii.  I'l'ins,  and  the  old  tree  still  puts  forth  green  foliage 
from  its  scarred  and  aged  tnmk. 


ISAIAH'S   BRAVE. 

JU'Idw  this,  in  a  little  coni-covered  hollow,  we  come 
upon  the  well  of  Job.  It  is  the  En  Eogel  where  Adonijah 
summoned  a  meeting  of  liis  foUowei's,  to  proclaim 
him  king,— a  deep  old  well,  consisting  of  a  fountain, 
a  tank,  and  three  drinking  troughs,  under  an  orched 
chamber  of  rough  hewn  stones,   part  of  a  byegono 


mosque.  A  constant  train  of  donkeys,  bearing  its  water 
to  the  city,  are  seen  ascending  and  descending  on  the 
hill-sides  by  a  steep  path  to  Zion  Gate.  In  tho 
winter,  when  the  rains  are  abimdant,  the  water  of  this 
well  bubbles  forth,  from  a  hole,  about  fifty  paces  below 
and  flows  with  a  strong  stream  into  the  brook  Kedron, 
which  then  becomes  a  itial  torrent  for  some  weeks. 
At  such  times,  in  this  dry  parched  land,  such  an  over- 
flow causes  a  general  holiday,  and  parties  are  made 
from  the  city  to  enjoy  the  Jifle,  The  water  collects 
for  this  pui'i)ose  iu  the  subterranean  basins  of  the 
Temjilo,  which  are  mostly  supplied  from  tho  collected 
rains  ditwned  oft"  from  the  city  in  wet  weather ;  hence 
the  overflow,  but  Muhammedan  traditions  give 
another  reA-son. 

"  Tho  Hanim  Sherif  (Mosque  of  Omar)  is  guarded 
at  all  houi-s,  night  and  day,  by  a  guard  of  honour 
consisting  of  70,000  angels,  always  present  in  the  holy 
precincts.  By  a  decree  of  the  Most  High,  while  this 
celestial  garrison  watches  and  prays  about  the  sacred 
rock  (El  Sahkanih),  an  einial  number  of  infernal  spirits 
are  groaning  in  the  depths  of  the  moiintain,  condemned 
to  support  the  sacred  building,  and  the  vast  plain 
about  it;  upon  their  accursed  heada  This  wciglit  is 
hei.-y  enough,  but,  beyond  this,  every  time  a  faithful 
Mui'sulman,  in  a  pure  state,  places  his  foot  on  tho 
))Iatform,  the  mere  weight  of  his  body  augments,  by 
sixty  times,  the  pressure  of  the  burthen  already  piled 
on  the  demons.  If  the  devout  be  numerou'?,  the 
sufferings  of  these  Shayatin  (evil  genii)  are  propor- 
tionately augmented,  and  they  shed  tears  of  agony 
and  rage.  The  greater  the  fervour  of  tho  true 
l)el  levers  at  the  sanctuary,  the  more  plentiful  these 
tears,  until  the  reservoirs  of  the  Temple  vaults  are  filled 
by  them  and  overflow  into  the  neighbouring  wells. 
The  ,  'mndance  of  the  water  in  the  Bir  Ayaub  (Well  of 
Job)  is  a  measure  of  the  Creator's  goodness.  Only 
prayers  are  wanting  to  ensure  abundance  of  water,  and 
a  consequent  good  harvest." 

Such  is  the  legend.  These  wells  are  called,  by  the 
Jews  and  Christiuns,  the  Wells  of  Nehemiah ;  and  it  is 
here,  we  are  told,  that  the  prophet  preserved  the 
sacred  fire  of  the  Altar  in  concealment,  after  the  depar- 
ture of  tho  Hebrews  in  captivity  to  Babylorj,  and, 
here,  he  found  it  safe  and  burning  on  his  return. 

Returning  back  up  the  valley,  just  as  we  come  to 
the  foot  of  Zion,  b  the  Fool  of  Siloam ; — 

'  Siloah'8  brook  that  flowed 
Fut  by  tho  oracles  of  Qod." 

miton. 

It  is  a  square  basin,  about  fifty  feet  long  and  twenty 
deep,  from  which  trickles  a  small  stream,  spreading 
verdure  where  it  goes,  but  soon  exhausted  in  small 
giirdens  of  radishes  and  cucumbers.  The  taste  of  the 
waters  is  no  longer  sweet — it  is  like  that  of  rain-water 
too  long  standing  in  a  cistern.  It  was  different  in 
Isaiah's  time — out  of  this  jkxjI  was  drawn  the  water  of 
separation,  to  bo  mingled  with  the  ashes  of  tho  reil 
heifer,  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  hither  was 
tho  blind  man  sent  to  wash  and  be  clean  ;  (John  ix., 
11,  17,)  and  now,  at  this  moment,  wo  see  the  pilgrims 
bending  over  the  walls  and  washing,  like  ourselves,  in 
its  hallowed  waters.  The  scene  is  beautiful  from  the  con- 
trastof  this  sjwt  withthegeneral  nudity  and  arid  sterility 
of  tho  soil  around  Jerusalem.  This  was  the  "  king's 
dale,  near  the  king's  garden  and  wine-press" — a  garden 
and  pleasant  green,  a  sparkling  gem — hard  by  Tophet — 
a  parivdise  close  upon  Gehenna  I  On  reaching  the  brink 
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a^.ovo  til  is  pleasant  place,  tlio  waters,  that  have  thus 
far  "  nin  softly,"  tumble  over,  and  dash,  splosh,  and 
rush  from  a  hundred  little  cascades,  to  bia  distributed 
in  a  thousand  murmuring  rills,  for  the  irrigation  of  this 
delightful  spot.  Upon  the  rock  in  which  this  pool  is  dug 
down  twenty  steps,  stood  the  pleasure  palace  of  David. 
The  stones  comprising  its  walU  are  polished  by  ages, 
and  carpeted  with  ivy  and  mosses— a  solace  and  relief  to 
the  eyes,  wearied  with  (lerpetual  sunshine.  The  women 
of  the  valley — like  the  daughters  of  Judah  of  old — 
come  down  these  steps  which  shine  like  marble  from  the 
tread  of  centuries,— come  up  and  down  the  cool  steps 
with  naked  feet,  to  fill  their  pitchers.  We  bathe  our 
hands  and  foreheads,  and  listen  to  the  evening  wind  as 
it  sighs  up  the  valley,  sweeping  over  us  and  rustling  in 
the  trees — a  music  the  more  delicious  to  the  ear  from  its 
slmngeness,  iu  this  otherwise  treeless,  bare  and  silent 
land. 

We  now  return,  further  upon  our  footsteps,  upwards, 
nearly  back  to  tho  tombs  of  the  Jews,  whence  a  few 
lingering  mourners  are  hastening  homewards,  belated, 
from  a  funeral,  to  reach  tho  gates  ere  nightfall.  Here 
we  cross  the  brook  Kedron,  by  the  passage,  now  dry, 
where  tho  Saviour  is  said  to  have  passed  over,  dragged 
along  by  the  brutal  hands  of  the  servants  of  the  High 
Priest.  They  point  out  to  us  a  stone  in  its  dry  bed,  bear- 
ing the  impress  of  the  knees,  the  mark  left  by  Our  Lord 
in  falling  on  the  spot.  The  path  up  here  is  steep  and  long, 
by  the  City  wall,  audit  will  be  as  well  to  pause  awhile  and 
admire  tho  "  Golden  Gate,"  which  opened,  iu  Herod's 
time,  under  the  eastern  porch  of  the  Temple.  We  have 
told  you  of  the  traditions  among  the  Turks  that  a  c  ..i- 
qucring  Christian  King  is  to  enter  here,  and  how  they 
have  walled  up  both  its  arches,  and  keep  a  guard  over  it. 
Here  you  will  observe  enormous  blocks  of  stone — be- 
velled round  the  edges — the  characteristicsof  the  ancient 
Hebrew  architecture,  and  just  such  as  are  to  be  found 
in  the  walls  of  Boalbec.  Could  we  remove  the  stones 
from  the  archway,  and  enter  within  tho  walls,  we 
should  find  the  interior  passage  of  the  "  Golden  Gate," 
inside  the  tower,  to  be  seventy  feet  high,  and  orna- 
mented with  lofty  pillars,  bearing  rich  and  elaborately 
carved  capitals.  Thera  is  a  legend  about  the  closing 
of  this  gate  related  by  Soewulf  (a.d.  1103),  who  tells 
us  of  a  lesson  of  humility  given  to  the  Emperor  He- 
nicliuB,  who  rode  up  to  this  gate  proudly  after  his 
victory  over  Cliosroes,  king  of  Persia,  returning  in  all 
the  pride  of  a  conqueror,  and  with,  as  he  thought,  a 
justificatory  oblation  in  the  True  Cross,  wliich  he 
had  valorously  recovered  from  the  Infidel.  He  thus 
advanced  victorious  to  enter  the  Golden  Gate  at  the 
head  of  his  chivalry ;  but  the  stones  fell  down  and 
closed  up  tho  passage,  so  that  the  gate  became  oue 
solid  mass,  until  Heraclius,  at  the  admonition  of  an 
angel,  humbling  himself,  got  off  his  horse,  and  so  the 
entrance  was  opened  uuto  him.  The  lesson  is  a  good 
one  for  human  pride  and  human  sufficiency  in  the  face 
of  God's  all  absorbing  vastness. 

We  are  now  under  what  were  onco  the  Temple 
walls.  These  very  stones,  if  not  so  old  os  Solomon's 
time  (which  they  are  believed  to  be,  nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  suppose  the  contrary),  are,  at  any  rate,  as  old 
OS  King  Herod.  Josephus  speaks  of  the  enormous 
proportions  of  tho  materials  used  by  that  magnificent 
monarch,  and  these  are  the  great  stones  spoken  of 
^ark  xiii,  1,  3.)  "And  as  he  went  out  of  the 
Temple,  one  of  his  disoiplea  saith  unto  liim  :  Master, 
Bee  what  manner  of  stones  and  what  buildings  are 


hero !  And  Jesus  answering,  said  unto  him  :  Seest 
thou  these  great  buildings  J  There  shall  not  be  left 
one  stone  upon  another,  that  shall  not  be  thrown  down !" 
Keeping  along  the  wall  towards  the  south,  we  remark 
the  end  of  a  column  jutting  out  like  a  cannon  from  an 
embrasure.  This  is  the  mortice  on  which  will  be  sup- 
ported the  abutment  of  tho  famous  bridge,  Sirath,  that 
immense  passage-way  which  is  to  be  thrown  over  (as 
Mussulmans  tell  us)  the  abyss  of  infernal  punishment, 
and  over  which,  on  the  Day  of  the  Great  Judgment,  all 
the  good  will  have  to  risk  a  passage,  before  arriving 
at  the  mansions  of  peace.  This  bridge,  not  over  wide, 
a.s  we  sec,  in  its  commencement,  is  to  be  no  thicker 
than  a  hair,  and  as  sharp  as  a  Damascus  blade.  Many 
will  fall  at  the  first  step,  but  the  just  will  be  held  up 
by  guardian  angels — as  many  in  number  as  they  have 
done  acts  of  charity  and  mercy  in  life. 

We  have  now  reached  the  angle  of  the  wall 
Here  is  a  projection  like  a  seat,  and  on  this  the  Prophet 
will  stand  on  the  Day  of  Judgment,  near  the  foot  of 
the  throne,  to  intercede  for  the  faithful.  Jesus  and 
Mary  being  by  his  side. 

Tui-n  the  angle  of  tho  southern  portion  of  the 
eastern  wall,  and  wo  are  under  the  mosque  El-Aksa, 
formerly  the  CliMrch  of  the  Presentation,  and  erected 
by  Justinian.  Wo  now  follow  the  course  of  the  conduit- 
pipes  conveying  water  from  Solomon's  Pool,  just  by 
Bethlehem,  into  the  city,  under  the  wall,  by  the 
Tyropceon.  To  the  right  is  the  grotto  whither  St.  Peter 
withdrow  to  lament  his  fault  after  hearing  the  cock 
crow  thi-ee  times,  rud  near  to  it — just  above — on  tho 
hill  top,  separated  by  a  small  interval  from  the  Zion 
Gate,  is  the  house  of  Caiaphas,  the  High  Priest,  now 
covered  by  a  small  Armenian  convent. 

In  this  chapel  are  shown  a  dark  corner,  where 
Christ  was  imprisoned  till  the  morning,  when  he  was 
curried  before  Pilate,  and  a  little  to  the  west  is  tho 
place  where,  as  some  say,  the  Virgin  died,  and  whence 
she  was  carried  to  her  tomb  on  Mount  Olivet  by  the 
disciples.  They  also  show  "  the  very  stone  "  which 
secured  Our  Lord's  Sepulchre,  a  stone  two  yards  long, 
one  yaitl  deep,  and  one  broad.  It  is  now,  after  long 
argument,  recognised,  we  learn,  as  the  true  stone  ;  but 
all  say  (and  the  Armenians  do  not  deny  the  fact)  that 
it  was  stolen  from  the  Church  of  the  Holy  SepiUchre. 


V/)llEf   OF  JEHOSHAPHAT. 
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Hero,  lilcewlao  is  the  small  room  where  Peter  was 
friglitcnecl  into  the  denial  of  bis  master. 

The  Cccnaculuni  or  "  largo  upper  room,"  the  scene  of 
tlio  Lnst  Supper,  is  now  a  Turkish  Mosque,  which  has 
s\iccpedcil  to  a  church  and  monostery  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  room 
is  on  the  second  story,  is  constructed  of  stone,  and 
is  liirgo  and  dreary,  about  fifty  or  sixty  feet 
long  by  some  thirty  in  width.  An  ancient  tradition 
mya,  that  here  Our  Blessed  Lord  celebrated  the  Pass- 
over, and,  at  the  close,  instituted  the  Sacrament.  Here, 
too,  he  gave  us  the  gi-eat  lesson  of  humility,  in  washing 
his  disciples'  feet.  Hero  he  appeared  to  his  disciples 
on  the  day  of  his  Resm-rcction.  Hero,  too,  the  Apos- 
tles are  said  to  have  assembled  together  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  when  the  miracle  of  cloven  tongues  was 
sliown.  This  sanctuary  is  equally  celebr-ited  in  the 
Old  Testament.  Here  David  built  himself  a  palace 
and  a  tomb :  here  he  kept,  for  three  months,  the  Ark 
of  the  Covenant.  The  place  liallowcd  by  the  Last 
Supper  was  tr.ansformed  into  the  first  Christian 
church  the  world  ever  beheld.  Here  James  the 
Less  was  consecrated  first  Christian  Bishop  of  Jei"u- 
salem,  and  St.  Peter  held  his  first  council  of  the 
Church.  From  this  spot  set  forth  the  Apostles,  on 
their  mission  to  seat  their  religion  on  all  the  thrones 
of  the  earth. 

Below  this  is  the  most  sacred  of  all  sacred  places  in 
the  estimation  of  the  Tui-ks.  This  is  the  Ncby  Daud, 
or  Tomb  of  the  Prophet  David — the  word  Neby  mean- 
ing Prophet.  It  is  situated  beneath  the  Cocnaculum, 
or  "Upper  Room."  Its  traditional  locality  as  con- 
nected with  the  Last  Supper  of  our  Lord,  and  the 
repute  of  its  containing  the  ashes  of  the  Sweet  Singer 
of  Israel  and  his  son  the  wisest  of  men,  as  well  as 
millions  of  buried  treasure,  has  led  to  much  bribeiy 
on  the  part  both  of  the  Jews  and  Christians  to  obtain 
admission ;  but  in  vain,  for  the  old  Sheikh  who  has  the 
care  of  the  tomb  invariably  receives  the  bribe  and 
piilms  off  upon  the  spectator  a  tumulus  of  richly 
canopied  stone  and  mortar  on  the  floor  of  an  upper 
room.  To  one  person  only,  besides  Sir  Moses  and 
Lady  Monteflore,  (who  were  only  allowed,  ot  an 
immense  cost,  to  "behold  it  through  the  lattice  of  a 
trellioe  door,")  has  it  been  permitted  to  see  the  sacred 
and  royal  deposit  of  the  best  and  noblest  of  kings. 
This  was  the  daughter  of  a  physician,  Dr.  Bai-clay, 
who  went  disguised,  and  thus  describes  what  she  saw 
and  did  ; — 

"  The  reputed  Tomb  of  David  is  just  outside  of  Zion 
Gate,  hard  by  the  Ca:naculum  or  'Upper  Room,' and 
the  Armenian  cemetery.  It  is  surrounded  by  an  irre- 
gular pile  of  buildings,  and  surmounted  by  a  dome  and 
minaret.  In  the  interior  are  some  of  the  most  grotes- 
que architectural  embellishments  imaginable,  on  the 
capitals  of  some  remains  of  the  Crusader's  architecture 
— the  frightful  owl  occupying  the  place  of  the  c'assio 
acanthus  and  the  mystic  talus.  We  passed  several  halls 
and  corridors  before  reaching  the  consecrated  apartment, 
tlie  entrance  to  which  is  guarded  by  double  iron  doors. 
In  front  of  these,  an  aged  dervish  lay  prostrate  in 
earnest  prayer  on  the  stone  floor,  and,  not  being  privi- 
leged to  enter  within  the  sacred  precincts,  he  gazed 
eagerly  at  the  tomb  through  the  iron  bars.  The  key 
was  fetched,  the  dervish  dismissed,  and  the  doors  closed 
and  double  locked  behind  us.  The  room  is  insignifi- 
cant in  its  dimensions,  but  gorgeously  furnished 
and  decorated  to  produce  a  splendid  efiect.     The  tomb 


is  apparently  a  sarcophagus  of  rough  stono  of  very  large 
size — (about  four  times  the  height  of  a  man)  covered 
by  green  satin  tapestry,  richly  embroidered  with  gold. 
On  this  is  fixed  a  tablature  of  black  velvet,  framed  in 
gold  embroidery,  ond  having  inscribed  upon  it  in  rich 
golden  bordering  certain  vei-ses  of  the  Koran.  A  canopy 
formed  of  red,  blue,  green,  and  yellow  satin,  in  stripes, 
is  suspended  over  the  tomb.  At  one  end  of  the  room 
hangs  a  piece  of  black  velvet  tapestry,  embroidered  in 
silver,  with  an  arabesque  pattern  ;  this,  they  told  mo, 
covers  a  door  leading  to  a  cave  underneath.  Besides 
this  door,  and  fronting  a  grated  niche  in  which  is 
suspended  a  golden  lamp,  stand  two  tall  silver  candle- 
sticks, each  about  the  height  of  a  man.  The  ceiling 
of  the  room  is  vaulted,  and  the  walla  covered  with 
blue  and  pink  porcelain  in  floral  figurea  The  golden 
lamp  of  which  I  have  spoken  iskept  constantly  burning, 
and,  to  my  surprise,  my  devout  companion  took  from 
it  the  wick,  thoroughly  saturated  as  it  was  with  oil, 
and  swallowed  it  eagerly,  doubtless  with  unction,  mut- 
tering to  herself  a  prayer,  with  many  a  genuflexion. 
She  then,  in  addition  to  the  usual  form  of  prayer, 
prostrated  herself  before  the  tomb,  raised  the  covering, 
pressed  her  forehead  to  the  stone,  and  then  kissed  it 
many  times.  Having  remained  here  an  hour  or  more 
and  completed  my  sketch,  we  left,  and  great  was  my 
rejoicing  when  I  found  myself  once  more  at  home, 
out  of  danger  and,  still  better,  out  of  my  awkward 
costume." 

Josephus  tells  us  how  Hyrcanus  the  High  Priest, 
when  besieged  by  Antiochus  the  Pious,  opened  the 
tomb  and  took  out  three  thousand  talents,  with  which 
he  bought  off  his  attack ;  and  subsequently  how  Herod 
the  king  ojiened  another  chamber  and  took  away  some 
furniture  of  gold  and  precious  goods ;  and  how  two  of 
Herod's  guards  wore  slain  by  a  wrathful  flame  that 
burst  forth  from  the  tomb,  (supposed  to  be  the 
mouth  of  the  cave  covered  with  the  black  velvet 
tapestiy)  and  how  Herod  the  king  built  up  a  pro- 
pitiatoiy  tomb  of  white  stone.  Another  chronicler, 
in  whom  some  trust  is  placed,  Benjamin  of  Tndela, 
and  who  visited  Jerusalem  about  IIGO — 1170,  tells 
the  following  story  of  this  tomb : — 

"  On  Mount  Zion  are  the  sepulchres  of  the  House 
of  David  and  those  of  the  kings  svho  reigned  after  him. 
In  consequence  of  the  following  circumstance,  however, 
this  place  is  hardly  to  be  recognised  at  present.  Fifteen 
years  ago,  one  of  the  walls  of  the  place  of  worship  on 
Mount  Zion  fell  down,  which  the  patriarch  ordered 
the  priest  to  repair.  He  commanded  him  to  take  stones 
from  the  original  wall  of  Zion,  and  to  employ  them 
for  that  purpo.sc,  winch  command  was  obeyed.  Two 
labourei's  who  were  engaged  in  digging  stones  from  the 
very  foundation  of  the  walls  of  Zion,  happened  to  meet 
with  one  which  formed  the  mouth  of  a  cavern.  They 
agreed  to  enter  the  cave  and  scaix;h  for  treasure;  and 
ic  pursuit  of  this  object  they  penetrated  to  a  large 
hall,  supported  by  pillars  of  marble  incrusted  with 
gold  and  silver,  before  which  stood  a  table  with  a 
golden  sceptre  and  crown.  This  was  the  Sepulchre 
of  David,  King  of  Israel,  to  the  left  of  which  they 
saw  that  of  Solomon  and  of  all  the  kings  of  Judah 
who  were  buried  there  :  they  further  saw  locked 
chests,  and  desired  to  enter  the  hall  to  examine  them, 
but  a  blast  of  wind  like  a  storm  issued  from  the  cavern, 
and  prostrated  them  almost  lifeless  upon  the  ground. 
They  lay  in  this  state  till  the  evening,  when  they 
heard  a  voice  commanding  them  to  rise  up  and  go 
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forth  from  the  place.  They  proceeded,  terror-stricken, 
to  the  patriarch,  and  informed  him  of  what  had  oc- 
curred. He  Bummoned  Rabbi  Abraham,  of  Constan- 
tiiii,  a  pious  ascetic,  one  of  the  mourners  of  the  down- 
fall of  Jerusalem,  and  caused  the  two  labourers  to 
i-epeat  the  occurrence  in  his  presence.  Rabbi  Abraham 
hereupon  informed  the  patriarch  that  they  had  dis- 
covered the  Sepulchre  of  the  House  of  David  and  of  | 
the  Kings  of  Judah.  The  patrarch  ordered  the  place 
to  be  walled  up,  so  as  to  hide  it  effectually  from  every- 
one to  the  present  day." 


THE  TOMB  OF  DAVID. 

We  come  foi-th  from  the  Tomb  ot  David,  and  by 
the  light  of  the  moon,  gaze  down  upon  Jerusalem. 
The  hill  slopes  down  to  the  south  by  terraces,  and  is 
of  a  yello^vish  colo\ir  and  barren  appearance,  opening 
in  form  of  a  crescent  towards  the  city.  By  the  full  light 
of  the  harvest-moon  of  Judtea — in  April — we  look  out 
ujion  what  was  once  the  lovelie.st  scene  in  the  world. 


AIMLOH'S  TOHt. 


POOL  OF  SILOAM. 

The  eye  rests  upon  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  once 
green  with  many  waters,  and  pleasant  with  gardens 
and  palaces.  The  opening  in  the  eastern  hills  leads 
it  from  steep  to  steep  across  many  heights,  rising 
over  each  other  like  tumultuous  waves,  to  where 
the  Dead  Sea  lies  shining  in  the  distance.  To  the 
right  is  the  beautiful  esplanade  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar, 
the  glittering  domes,  and  the  embattled  walls.  Beneath 
and  near  are  tombs  and  ruins.  A  universal  silence 
reigns  over  all ;  save  where  the  voices  of  the  muezzin 
from  the  top  of  the  high  minarets  of  the  Mosque  ring 
out  in  prayer,  which  murmurs  pgain  as  if  an  echo, 
from  various  parts  of  the  City.  I  ive  times  every  day 
the  sound  of  prayer  may  be  heard  around  Jerusalem 
alone  breaking  the  silence.  These  prayers  or  namaz 
are  five  in  number,  and  have  each  their  .otted 
hour.  First,  that  of  daybreak  (salalh  Ser^h)  ;  this, 
as  we  learn  from  the  MuUaka  (a  collection  of 
the  canons  of  the  Mahomedan  Faith),  was  composed 
by  Adam,  at  the  moment  when,  after  his  expul- 
sion from  the  terrestial  Paradise,  ho  saw,  for  the 
first  time  the  light  of  day,  and  was  released  from  the 
fear  of  perpetual  darkness.  Second,  the  prayer  of 
midday  \saUUh  Dkahw),  recited  by  Abraham  on  the 
occasion  of  the  sacrifice  of  his  son  Isaac.  Third,  that 
of  the  middle  of  the  day  {saUUh  aier),  the  expression 
of  Jonah's  gratitude  on  coming  forth  from  the  belly  of 
the  whale.    Fourth,  the  prayer  at  evening  {tcUath 
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Mughruh)  was  Httcrctl,  towards  twiliglit,  by  Josus 
Christ,  to  nssuro  tlio  Eternal  of  liin  own  submission 
and  that  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Lastly,  tlio  fifth,  that  of 
tlio  night  {idath  Ereba),  has  Moses  for  its  author;  that 
irophct,  having  lost  himself  while  going  forth  from 
Midian,  was,  just  at  nightfall,  in  the  plain  of  Wady 
Eyham,  comforted  by  the  voice  of  God,  and  composed 
this  prayer,  in  thankful  acknowledgment  of  His  mercy. 
And  thus  ends  our  first  day  iu  Jerusalem. 

IV.— MOUNT    ZION   AND   THE   JEWS. 

To  "go  round  about  Zion  and  mark  well  her  bul- 
warks," and  SCO  her  beauty  and  her  strength,  is  a  task 
that  requires  no  slight  ])edestrian  strength,  i^  well  as 
determination,  in  a  pilgrim  traveller,     We  are  up  and 
out  early,  strongly  tempted  everywhere  throughout  our 
route  by  narrow,   intricate,   half-covered   streets,  or 
rather  alleys,  darkened  with  canvas  where  not  by 
arches,  to  turn  aside  hither  and  thither  by  celebrated 
localities,  long  before  we  have  reached  the  gate  of 
Zion.     Passing  through  this,  wo  place  ourselves  once 
moreatthe  House  of  Caiaphas,  where  we  paused  last  night 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  Saviour,  leaving  him  imprisoned, 
and  awaiting  the  morning  to  be  taken  before  the  San- 
hedrim or  Council  of  the  Jews,  by  them  to  be  con- 
demned, mocked,  and  blasphemously  maltreated.     We 
proceed  on   our    way    to    the    spot   where  was  the 
Council-Chamber,  first  ])au3ing  to  look  down  upon  the 
Christian  burying-grounds.    That  of  the  English  is  on 
the  south  slope  of  Zion,  overlooking  the  Valley  of  Hin- 
nom.      Here  lie  Bishop  Alexander,  Robert  Bateson, 
M.P.,  Dr.  Schultz,  the  Pnussian  Consul,  and  others. 
That  of  the  American  Missionaries,  which  is  on  the 
Hill  of  Zion  itself,  though  but  a  few  years  established, 
lins  some  remarkable  names.     The  burialgi-ound  ot 
the  Roman  Catholics  is  nearer  to  the  gate;  and  the 
story  of  an  unfortunate  there  buried  is  so  curious  as 
to  be  worth  noting.     This  is  Costigan,  an  Irish  tra- 
veller, who  was  the  firat  in  modern  days  to  navigate 
the  Dead  Sea  (a  feat  since  successfully  performed  in  a 
thoroughly  professional  style  by  Lieutenant  Lynch  ol 
the  American  Navy),  and  whoso  death  from  so  doing 
the  superatitiou  of  the  jieople   hereabouts — Jew  as 
well  as  Christian — have  invested  with  peculiar  tcrroi's. 
Ho  had  a  boat  brought  over  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  Lake  Tiberias  and  came  down  the  Jordan  ;  sliding 
through  its  rapids  with  some  danger,  and  even  enter- 
ing with  it  into  the  Dead  Sea,  into  which  its  waters 
constantly  pour,  and  where  it  lo-ies  itself.     He  had 
only  a  Maltese  sailor  with  him,  and  they  i-owed  toge- 
ther round  the  sea,  taking  eight  days  to  accomplish 
that  journey.  On  their  return  Costigan  wt\s  exhausted. 
It  was  in  the  month  of  July,  and  from  nine  to  five 
dreadfully  hot ;  every  night  a  north  wind  blew,  and 
the  waves  were  worse  than  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons.   They 
had  suffered  exceedingly  from  the  huat,  so  the  sailor 
reported ;  Costigan  taking  his  turn  at  the  oars  for  the 
first  five  days ;  on  the  sixth  day  the  water  was  ex- 
hausted, and  Costigan  gave  in.     On  the  seventh  day 
they  were  obliged  to  drink  the  water  of  the  sea ;  and 
on  the  eighth,  they  were  near  the  head  of  it,  the  sailor 
also  being  exhausted,  and  unable  any  longer  to  pull  an 
oar.     There  he  made  coffee  from  the  water  of  the  sea; 
and  a  favourable  wind  springing  up,  they  hoisted  their 
Etui  for  the  first  time,  and  in  a  few  hours  reached  the 
head  of  the  lake.  Feeble  as  he  was,  the  sailor  set  off  for 
Jericho;  and,  in  the  meantime,  poor  Costigan  was  found 
by  some  Arabs  uu  the  shore,  a  dying  man,  and  by  the 


intercession  of  an  old  woman  was  carried  to  Jericho.  Ho 
was  next  conveyed  up  to  Jerusalem,  where  ho  died  in 
the  Latin  Convent ;  but  ho  never  oneo  oftei-wards  re- 
ferred to  his  unhappy  voyoge ;  remaining  silent  and— -as 
the  jMiople  about  him  imagined — teiTorstricken  at  the 
horroi-s  he  had  seen  while  floating  over  the  doomed  cities 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  We  now  enter  the  city  by 
the  Zion  Gate.  Turn  to  the  left  towards  the  Jewish 
quarter  where,  even  before  reaching  it,  wo  find  our- 
selves in  the  midst  of  all  kind  of  filth,  ruins,  and 
desolate  waste  ground  overrun  with  the  cactus.  The 
walls  of  the  Armenian  Convent  rise  high  on  one  side, 
Hhutting  out  all  view ;  on  the  other  side  the  ground 
slopes  down  towards  the  Tyropoeon  through  half-minous 
houses  over  to  the  site  where  the  Temple  enolosuro 
i-i.scs.  A  little  on  one  side  are  the  houses  of  the 
leiiers — a  loathsome  race — whom  we  must  avoid. 
See  where  "the  grass  upon  tho  house-toiis"  is 
"withered  before  it  bo  grown  up."  Sco  wliei-o  tho 
woman  is  sitting  at  that  hovel-door,  spinning  woollen 
yarn  with  a  spindle,  while  another  near  her  is  twirling 
the  onoieut  distaff. 


As  we  are  looking  over  the  Tyropceon,  the  Valley  of 
the  Cheesemongers,  in  coming  down  the  slope,  towards 
the  Temple  wall — that  within  the  city — let  us  imagine 
one  scene  of  the  olden  times.  Take  the  Temple  in  its 
splendour ;  the  Priests  in  all  their  jwwer.  Let  tho 
murderess-queen,  Athijliali,  hear  across  the  Tyropoeon, 
as  she  sits  stately  in  tho  Zion  Palace,  tho  rejoicings  of  the 
people,  i>s  the  High  Priest  points  to  the  young  king, — 
preserved  within  those  sacred  precincts  from  the  wholesale 
murderof  his  race (2 Kings, xi.  16) — "Treason  1"  shecries, 
and  rushes  over  the  connecting  bridge  from  the  Palace 
to  the  Temple,  but  the  High  Priest  orders  her  to  be 
taken  out  immediately,  "  and  they  laid  hands  on  her," 
and  carried  her  out  down  by  "the  Horse  Gate,"  to 
Kedron,  and  there  was  she  slain.  Tho  "  great  stones  " 
of  part  of  one  arch  of  this  bridge  that  Athaliah  crossed, 
on  which,  too,  Titus  stood  in  order  to  hold  a  parley  with 
the  Jews  in  the  Temple — are  still  here.  Let  us  meosui-c 
this  one ;  it  is  twenty-five  feet  long,  another,  twenty  ; 
the  width  of  the  bridge  we  can  tell  from  the  spring  of 
the  arch  remaining,  and  its  length  must  have  been 
over  the  Tyropceon  from  Zion  (as  it  were  from  Snow 
Hill  to  Holbom  Hill,  across  the  Volley  of  the  Fleet) 
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not  loss  than  three  hnndred  and  fifty  foct  Of  course 
there  mtut  have  been  several  piers  and  arches.  What  a 
magnificent  iMwsage  along  this  causeway,  from  the 
south  porch  of  the  Temple  to  Zion  ! 

But  this  is  not  the  place  to  spoak  of  the  glory  of 
Zion.  We  are  now  nearing  her  wall ;  that  narrow 
jHissage  like  a  corridor  open  to  the  sky,  with  that  hugo 
massive  wall  rising  about  forty  feet,  and  at  the  boKO  of 
the  Willi  which  supports  the  west  side  of  the  Temple 
area,  is  the  Wailing  Place  of  the  Jews.  Doubtless 
these  large  stones  with  levelled  edges — some  of  them 
still  preserving  the  polish  so  carefully  tooled  upon  them, 
as  you  will  notice  on  the  old  Egyptian  monuments — 
formed  part  of  the  foundations  of  the  Holy  Temple 
itself,  certainly  they  are  not  later  than  Herod's  day. 
Here  we  sec  a  sad  and  affecting  sight,  the  most  pninful 
spectacle  iu  Jerusalem ;  there  are  at  least  fifty  Jews, 
old  and  young,  white-headed,  turbanncd,  fur-capped,  or 
broad-hattcd,  along  the  wall,  praying  and  lamenting, 
with  tears  ninning  down  their  checks.  They  lay  their 
foreheads  against  the  sacred  stones,  they  kiss  them. 
They  lean  against  the  wall,  and  seemingly  try  to  pray 
through  cracks  and  crevices.  The  tradition  which  leads 
them  to  pray  through  as  well  as  against  this  wall  is, 
that  during  the  building  of  the  Temple,  a  cloud  rested 
over  it,  so  as  to  prevent  any  entrance;  and  Solomon 
stood  at  the  door,  and  prayed  that  the  cloud  might  be 
removed,  and  promised  that  the  Temple  should  always 
be  opened  to  men  of  every  nation  desiring  to  offer  up 
prayers;  whereupon  the  Lord  removed  the  cloud,  and 
promised  that  the  prayers  of  all  people  offered  up  in 
that  place  should  find  acceptance  in  his  sight;  and  now, 
as  the  Mussulman  lords  it  over  the  place  where  the 
Temple  stood,  and  the  Jews  are  not  permitted  to 
cuter,  they  endeavour  to  insinuate  their  prayers 
through  the  crevices  in  the  wall,  that  they  may  rise 
from  the  interior  to  the  throne  of  Grace  {see  p.32). 
How  long  and  fervent  their  prayers  I  See  how  they 
stand,  with  the  right  foot  extended,  and  the  Bible  iu 
their  hand,  intoning  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah 
(v.,  21, 22, 23),  or  the  Psalms  of  David,  or  singing  with 
Isaiah  (Ixiv.,  9-11) :  "  Be  not  wrath  very  sore,  OLord, 
neither  remember  iniquity  for  ever.  Behold!  see! 
we  beseech  Thee !  we  are  all  Thy  people.  Thy  Holy 
cities  are  a  wilderness,  Zion  is  a  wilderness,  Jenisalem 
a  desolation.  Our  holy  and  beautiiiil  house,  where 
our  fathers  praised  Thee  is  burned  up  with  fire,  and 
all  our  pleasant  things  are  laid  waste."  Benjamin  of 
Tudela  mentions  this  touching  custom  in  the  twelfth 
century.  After  the  capture  of  the  city  by  Adrian,  the 
Jews  were  excluded  from  entering  within  Jerusalem, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  age  of  Constantine  that  they 
were  permitted  to  approach  so  as  to  behold  Jerusalem 
from  the  neighbourirg  hills.  At  length  they  wei-e 
allowed  to  enter  the  city  once  a  year,  on  the  day  on 
which  it  was  taken  by  Titus,  in  oi-der  to  wail  over  the 
i-uins  of  the  Temple ;  but  this  privilege  they  had  to 
purchase  of  the  Koman  soldiers. 

The  present  condition  of  the  Jew  at  Jerusalem  is 
exactly  what  it  was  when  Kehemiah  attempted  their 
restoration.  "  The  remnant  that  are  left  in  the  cap- 
tivity, these  are  in  great  affliction  and  reproach." 

All  the  J'^ws  in  Palestine  are  under  the  spiritual 
domination  of  a  Chief  Babbi,  called  Chackham  Bashi, 
"  the  First  Ir<  Zion."  He  is  assisted  by  a  special 
council  of  seven  leading  rabbis,  and  a  large  number  of 
snb-rab^::;.  nither,  to  the  Holy  City,  asking  but  to  lay 
tbblr  bones  in  Jehoshaphat,  Jews  crowd  from  all  (larts 


of  the  world  ;  but  liait  u  no  trade,  no  employment, 
and  they  are,  ctinwcrataiillT,  wiweniAj  poor.  The  sub- 
scription for  \hi  Jers,  pxueniXj,  thronghont  the  world, 
does  not  avail  to  aiUw  ii&«  poorer  Jews  more  than 
thirty  shillings  a  yrar,  <ai  wyck  wretched  pittance  they 
live  miserably,  Htarre  sail  >{ie,  constant  in  their  faith, 
though  strongly  Uan^Md  uirie  by  schools,  and  ho.<ipitals, 
and  allowsnceK,  asA  mifftvraitnt,  offered  in  |iious  zeal 
by  the  different  diriniMirt  rd  Pmteatant  Christians,  who 
lay  out  large  sanis  ««f  iBoaey  annnally  in  Jerus<dem  for 
the  puqjose.  The  iimivauA  Jew  is  despised  by  his 
brethren  and  rei^urciM  m  %  isaA  man ;  but  the  un- 
converted Jew  is  lo(Ai«t4  KSowB  upon  dike  by  Christian 
and  Turk,  nay,  it  mtaM  eiuiti  a  Jew  his  life,  even  at 
this  moment,  Kboold  be  rtnitr^re  into  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  or  «i«ii  within  the  outer  court  of  his 
beloved  Temjile.  Tlifr  M»«liTiaibIe  into  Scphardira  and 
Askcnorim,  or  tLe  j$}«ai»&  aiui  German  communities, 
or  southern  and  ii'.«l3itenii  it-wt,  the  latter  numbering 
4,000,  the  former  jiIkjoi  7/j<0O.  Each  class  has  its  owu 
synagogui^s,  and  lire  n^^iuiiii  «{rri>Jed.  The  old  Pharisees 
still  remain  in  the  P<«iv]»-ehniu,  which  means  '■sepa- 
rated" or  "isolntel.^  ll»  daas  aasnming  that  title 
affect  great  jurty,  an  j  a  knowledge  of  the  mysteries  of 
the  Kubala.  Aluicisl  uil  ^rree,  however,  iu  adopting 
the  Talmud  and  itc  txn&sirma  as  their  canon.  Yet 
there  is  a  sect  of  Jer*  »&i:I»  rejects  everything  but 
the  sacred  Seripture»^ :  InBit  in  e4  ik  very  small  community, 
and  rarely  repreMOitiui  ia  Jerusalem.  That  swarthy 
proud-looking  feUuw  wiih  thtr  [ittchfork  in  his  hand  {see 
p.  49),  reminds  ue  limit  ihs:  Becbabites,  still  exist,  and 
boast  their  dcHceiit  frooa  JecKro,  the  father-in-law  of 
Moses,  and  High  Prieettifliiriiaa.  They  are  still  dwellci-s 
in  tents,  and  still,  «»  m  ikn:  time  of  Jeremiah,  offer  an 
examide  to  the  isJtiLlesf  tmaa  of  Israel  (Jeremiah  xxxv., 
8).  They  drink  so  ■wistt,  atoA  would  deem  it  a  trans- 
gression to  dwell  in  bvitMa  or  obtain  a  living  otherwise 
than  by  agriculture. 

Near  this  wall  or  VTailSa^  Place  is  a  hospital  founded 
for  the  Jews  by  tihe  lumDuiaity  of  M.  de  Rothschild, 
Each  bed  bears  tbe  taamt:  nt  one  of  the  members  of 
that  family— a  mooioiiKnit  at  their  charity.  Here,  too, 
is  a  school  for  JewiA  cyidien  recently  erected — 
and  bountifully  tnippsillicxt  hj  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  but 
here,  as  eyerymhare,  niit  Jewiah  quarter  is  full  of  dirt, 
and  dust,  and  ziastr  au^Hlk.  The  men  have  a  magni- 
ficent appeaiunoe,  im  i^te  of  all  the  poverty  and 
the  squalor  aroni«L 

Having  serai  the  J'tvx  in  their  present  degradation, 
we  now  revert  to  tbe  itwii^  Sanhedrim,  in  its  haughty 
pride,  and  look  fcir  t&it  place  whither  the  i^  v.  '  of 
the  world  was  broajiiil  leli>re  the  Council  o*  'i  >  ws 
to  he  queKtioned.  We  imd  it  in  the  present  Aiaili^iiieh 
or  Council-houBe  <'r  CiniMiiaU),  of  the  Turks,  at  the 
western  wall  of  ti»e  TnBipfe,  joat  where  Josephua  tells 
ns  the  "  first  wall  ~  'X  Jeroailem  abutted.  We  learn 
from  the  Psalmist  itlLum  h  was  boilt  on  piers  or  arches, 
and  that  like  tlie  \ma)aiA  Imlding  it  had  one  entrance 
to  the  Temjtle  ana.  asd  uiother  to  the  city.  It  has 
now  a  splendid  Saxatxnior  porfcii,  and  here  is  the  most 
beautiful  Saraoenic  Forantaia  in  Jerusalem,  of  which 
our  artist  has  mMLe  a  <irxvmi^  {a^e  p.  8),  showing  the 
women  of  Jerasaksui  as  nf  old,  fetching  and  canyiug 
water  from  it.  "  Y«ai  iliaQ  meet  a  man  bearing  a 
pitcher  of  water,"  wm  thm  a  special  direction  whereby 
to  notice  the  indmisaid.  mxt  to  engage  the  attention 
of  the  disciples  oi  vsr  Losd,  when  searching  for  a  fit 
place  and  pecHBiopRfac  the  Last  Sapper.    TheSan- 
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hodrim  and  jtH  (tnbalternfi,  hnviiiR  condemned,  mocked, 
and  blasphemously  maltrca,ted  ChriBt,  "  then  led  they 
JcHUS  from  CHia|iliaf<,  tinto  the  judgment  seat  of  Pilate," 
and  it  was  early,  and  they  thomHclveg  went  not  into 
the  judgment  hall,  lc«t  they  Hhould  Ik)  defiled ;  but 
that  they  might  cat  the  passovcr.  Pilate  then  went 
out  to  them.  The  judgment  hall  of  Piluto  wbh 
undoubtedly  a  largo  apartment  in  the  Tower  of 
Antonia,  situated  on  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
Temple  area.  Pilat<t,  without  condcnniin;;  him,  sent 
him  up  to  Herod  Antipas,  Tctrarch  of  Oalilcc,  who 
had,  no  doubt,  come  up  to  the  foawt,  and  was  occMipying 
the  magnificent  Palace  of  Herod  the  Great,  ui'iir  the 
Tower  of  Hippicus,  whore  the  chief  priests  and  scribes 
8too«l,  and  vehemently  accused  Jesus;  and  Herod,  with 
his  men  of  war,  set  him  at  nought  and  rr.jcked  him, 
and  arrayed  him  in  a  gorgeous  robe,  and  sent  him  back 
to  Pilate.  The  governor  having  examined  him,  in- 
formed the  chief  priests  and  the  riders  and  the  people 
assembled  in  the  yard  of  the  Fort  of  Antonia,  that  as 
neither  ho  nor  Herod  could  find  anything  worthy  of 
death  in  the  Messiah,  he  would  chastise  and  release  him. 
But  the  malicious  liicrarohs  having  finally  extorted 
his  condemnation,  he  is  taken  into  the  Prietorium  by  the 
Boldicrs,  aiTayed  in  mock  royalty,  and  smitten,  treated 
with  the  utmost  indignity  and  cruelty,  and  finally 
Pilate,  occupying  his  judgment  seat  out  on  Oabbatlm, 
or  "  the  pavement,"  brought  him  out  of  the  Prietorium. 


TOWER  OF   DAVID,  JERUSALEM. 

v.— THE  VIA  DOLOROSA. 

The  Via  Dolorosa  is  a  steep,  nanow,  crooked  street, 
vaulted  with  arches,  and  gloomily  impressive  in  ap- 
pearance, even  were  it  not  for  the  awful  reminiscence 
that  up  this  steep  ascent — along  this  gloomy  way 
reviled,  spat  uiwn,  and  beaten,  the  meek  Saviour  of 
mankind  was  comiielled  to  toil,  laden  with  his  cross, 
from  the  judgment  seat  of  Pilate,  to  the  Hill  of  Calvary. 

Standing  with  our  backs  to  the  city  wall,  at  St 
Stephen's  Gate,  having  on  the  right  (behind  us)  the 
cluux;h  of  St.  Anne,  where  the  Virgin  was  born,  and 
close  to  the  spot  where  the  woman  was  healed  by 
touching  his  garment,  and  on  the  left  the  Pool  of 
Bethesda,  where  "The  angels  used  to  come  from 
he.ivenand  bathe,"  we  have,  to  the  right,  a  small 
tower  of  modem  construction  upwards,  but  ancient 


below,  which  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  five  towers  of 
Fort  Antonia,  and  stiuids  by  an  archway  of  I'.ointcd 
architecture.  A  few  paces  to  the  left  of  this  is  a 
small  ])orch;  hero  was  said  to  have  boon  the  celebrated 
S'cala  Sancta,  or  Sacred  Staircase,  up  and  down  which, 
on  his  way  to  Hoitxl's  I'alaco  and  back,  and  also, 
after  his  delivery  to  the  soldiers,  the  Saviour  must  have 
severaltimesascendcilanddcscended.  Itwosramoved by 
the  pious  care  of  tho  Eni|ieror  Constantine  to  St.  John 
the  Lateran's  convent.  This  gate  opene<l  into  the  Piie- 
toriumbytheguanl-roomofthe  Romansoldiers.  An  iron 
door  under  a  gateway  here,  about  twenty  paces  further 
up,  leads  into  the  Convent  of  the  Flagellation,  which 
marks  the  place  where  the  soldiers  mocked  and  scourged 
Our  Lord.  The  early  Christians  raised  a  chapel  on  this 
spot ;  one  Quaresniius  will  tell  you  how  this  church 
was  in  ruiiia  in  1C18,  and  how  the  son  of  the 
Governor  of  that  day  reiiaireil  it  and  made  a  stublu 
of  it,  and  how  on  tho  night  of  tho  14th  January,  1019, 
the  ffite  of  the  Holy  Name  —  all  tho  horses  placed 
in  it  died,  and  so  tho  Turks  abandoned  the  buildings. 
A  pious  Pilgrim,  Duke  Maximilian,  of  Bavaria,  saw 
it  in  1838,  deplored  its  condition,  and  paid  for  rebuild- 
ing the  convent  and  chapel.  There  is  still  to  bo  seen 
a  beautiful  mo.saio  |)avcmcnt,  whether  of  the  Prietorium 
or  the  original  Chapel  is  doubtful. 

Coming  out  of  this  gate  wo  have  before  us  the  Palace 
of Pilate,nowonlyaruincd portion ofahouse.  ATurkish 
post  use  it  for  barracks.  It  commands  a  charming 
view  of  tho  (Temple)  E<<planade  of  tho  Mosque  of 
Omar,  and  tho  gai-dens  ind  corridors,  and  marble  pulpit 
of  that  sacred  locality  isee  p.  33),  from  that  up|X!r 
chamber,  whera  you  may  see  tuo  Turkish  colonel 
smoking  at  the  window  as  ho  tranquilly  enjoys  the 
prospect. 

Christ  having  been  scourged  with  rods,  crowned  with 
thorns  (probably  of  the  cactus,  as  thorny  and  common) 
and  dressed  in  a  jjurplo  robe,  was  presented  to  the  Jews 
by  Pilate.  Ecce  Ilomo  I  "Behold  the  man  !"  exclaimed 
the  Judge,  and  you  still  see  the  window  from  which 
these  memorable  words  wci*  pronounced. 

Over  against  the  northern  corner  of  Pilate's  hovse 
the  arch  of  the  Etce  Homo  crosses  the  street.  A  lofty 
gateway  with  a  narrow  gallery  at  the  top,  from  which 
Pilate  is  said  to  have  addressed  the  Jews  on  delivering 
the  Saviour  into  their  hands. 

Ecclesiastical  tradition  commences  from  these 
points,  the  numbering  of  what  are  called  "The  Stations" 
of  our  Lord's,  journey  to  the  crucifixion. 

Passing  through  the  arch  with  the  procession  of 
people,  soldier?,  and  the  meek  Saviour,  sorely  burthened 
with  his  cross,  we  look  up  tho  narrow  street,  and  wa 
see  it  rapidly  ascending,  sometimes  open,  at  others, 
gloomily  covered  with  arches.  The  walls  on  either 
side  rise  like  those  of  a  piison.  There  is  just  such 
a  place  within  Newgate,  whence  the  prisoners  pass 
from  the  cell  to  the  gallows.  It  is  called  the  Debtor's 
Yard,  and  has  a  passage  just  such  as  this — no 
wider;  with  just  such  walls  and  stones,  which,  marked 
with  numbers,  the  turnkey  will  jraint  out  to  your 
shuddering  attention  as  denoting  the  graves  of 
murderers,  the  very  mention  of  whose  names,  with  tho 
memory  of  the  awful  crimes  associated  with  them,  is 
appalling.  Go  there  and  imagine  this  Via  Doloroaa. 
The  stones  are  rugged  and  slippery.  A  few  small 
doorways  or  grated  windows,  or  a  rare  wooden  lattice, 
open  into  it;  and  at  these  bend  the  spectators,  gazing 
on  the  Procession  of  Death.     We  mount  the  steep 
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Mcent  until  we  turn  the  street  by  which  stands  the 
neatly  built  hoiuoof  the  Austrian  Consulate.  At  this 
corner,  on  the  left,  is  a  column,  which  murks  the  "  Third 
Station,"  being  the  jilace  where  0\ir  Saviour  (irst  sank 
down  under  the  weight  of  the  C'rosti.  Turning  our 
I  ftcks  to  this  column,  we  see  on  the  side  of  this  street 
a  dilapidated  church, — what  is  left  of  the  niins  of  "  Onr 
Lady  of  Sorrows," — built  on  the  spot  where  the  Holy 
Mary — who  had  been  ntfirstdrivonoway  by  the  guards — 
met  her  Son,  bundiug  beneath  the  weight  of  the  Cross, 
St.  Boniface  and  St,  Aiuielm  have  preserved  the  tra- 
dition, which  the  love  of  every  Christian  mother  has 
perpetuated,  Mary,  we  know,  was  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cross,  with  Mary,  the  wife  of  CleophoB  and  Mary  Mag- 
dalen (John  xix,,  29).  St,  Boniface  tells  us,  that  the 
Virgin  "  sank  to  the  ground  as  if  lifeless,  and  could 
not  utter  a  single  word,"  St.  Anselni  asserts  tliat 
Christ  said,  "Hail,  mother!"  "Eighteen  centuries  of 
persecution  without  end,"  says  Chateaubriand,  "  of  in- 
cessant revolutions,  of  continually  increasing  ruins,  have 
not  been  able  to  erase  or  hide  the  traces  of  a  mother 
going  to  weep  over  her  son,"  This  is  the  "  Fourth 
Station." 

Tho  road,  which  before  ran  east  and  west,  makes 
hero  a  sharp  angle,  and  turns  to  the  north  and  south, 
tho  Via  Dolorosa  continuing  in  tho  latter  direction — 
tho  former  trending  np  to  the  Damascus  Qate.  Pro- 
ceeding southwards,  about  sixty  yards  to  the  left,  we 
come  to  the  House  of  tho  Rich  Man  (Lukexvi.  1.), 
now  a  Military  Hospital.  Tho  stones  of  which  it  is 
built  arc  laid  in  courses  of  red  and  white,  so  that  you 
can  easily  recognise  it.  Clost?  by  here,  the  Jews,  seeing 
tliat  their  victim  was  not  able  to  carry  his  Cross  auy 
longer,  caught  hold  of  Simon  the  Cyrenean,  who  was 
ju.st  going  into  the  city  toward.s  tho  Gate  of  Ephraim  (a 
Ntreet  from  which  leads  up  here),  and  made  him  assist 
in  can'ying  it.  This  is  the  "Fifth  Stotion."  A  niche 
in  the  wall  at  tho  angle  of  tho  street  on  our  right 
hand,  shows  at  a  short  distance  on  the  left  the  broken 
shaft  of  a  column  marking  tho  situation  nf  the  house, 
on  the  threshold  of  which  Berenice,  afterwards  known 
as  Saint  Veronico  (or  the  Holy  Woman  of  tho  True 
Image),  canio  forth  to  wipe  the  sweat  of  agony  from 
the  suffering  Saviour's  brow,  and  received  on  her  hand- 
kerchief the  full  impress  and  .-l-amcter  of  His  Holy 
visage.     This  is  the  "  Sixth  Station." 

Here  ends  tho  Via  Dolorosa  and  commences  tho 
descent  of  Calvary,  Here  begins  what  an  Amci'ican 
missionary  has  called  "  the  most  interesting  half  aero 
on  tho  face  of  tho  earth ;"  for  within  that  space  are 
Mount  Calvary,  Golgotha,  and  tho  Holy  Sepulchre, 
the  scene  of  our  Lord's  Passion, 

We  have  reached  the  top  end  of  the  Via  Dolorosa, 
and  begin  now  to  descend.  We  now  p,iss  through  a 
portion  of  a  vaulted  Turkish  bazaar,  and  on  coming 
out  again,  see  three  columns  denoting  tho  spot  of 
another,  the  third,  fall  of  Our  Saviour  under  his 
oppressive  burthen.  Each  time  was  he  driven  forwai-d 
as  we  are  told,  by  the  blows  and  revilings  of  the  im- 
patient soldiers,  amid  the  tears  of  his  followers,  and  the 
pitying  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  outcries  of  the 
fanatic  party  of  the  Jews,  many  of  whom — strangers 
from  the  outer  country — were  present  for  tho  Feast. 
Up  the  little  street  to  the  right,  and  we  reach  the 
square  of  the  church  of  Calvory,  or  of  tho  Besurrection, 
which  is  included,  together  with  that  of  the  Discovery 
of  the  Holy  Cross — three  Churches,  under  the  one  roof 
of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
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VIA  DOLOROSA. 


Thus  far  wo  have  traced  tlio  Sacred  Scene.  It  is 
impossible  even  to  peruse,  in  the  Gospels,  the  mournful 
history  of  Our  Lord's  sufferings,  without  the  most  jiain- 
ful  emotion.  What  must  be  tho  feelings  of  a  Christian 
mind,  when,  with  ])rofound  and  melancholy  admiration, 
it  traces  the  scenes  around,  and  follows  the  very  foot- 
steps of  the  Saviour  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Zion,  in 
sight  of  tho  Temple,  and  within  the  very  walls  of 
Jerusalem !  The  Via  Dolorosa  itself  is  only  a  milo 
in  length,  but  it  has  taken  just  two  houra  to  ascend  it 
to  the  present  point.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the 
distance  traversed  by  the  Saviour  between  the  "  Upper 
Room"  and  Golgotha,  was  from  four  to  five  miles; 
from  Zion  to  Gethsemane,  900  yards ;  Gethsenmno  to 
House  of  Annas,  2,400  ;  House  of  Annas  to  High 
Priest's  Palace,  2,100  ;  High  Priest's  Palace  to  Council 
House,  400  ;  Council  House  to  Pra:torium  (in  Auto- 
nia),  400 ;  Pnetorium  to  Herod's  Palace,  1 ,000 ;  Herod's 
Palace,  back  to  Pnetorium,  1,000 ;  Prtetorium  to  Gol- 
gotha, COO.     Total  yards,  8,000. 

Wo  may  now  step  acro?s  the  square  and  proceed  on  to 
the  awful  consummation  of  the  day's  proceedings  as  set 
forth  before  us  in  the  magnificent  and  world-reuowncd 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

VL— THE    CHURCH    OF    THE    HOLY 
SEPULCHRE. 

The  representation  we  have  given  of  this  noble 
Church  (page  9),  taken  us  it  is,  from  a  photograph,  and 
therefore  unexaggerated,  will  give  a  correct  notion  of 
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tho  maguificent  ;haractcr  of  this  august  edifice,  which, 
in  its  combination  of  style,  calls  to  mind  memories  of 
tho  Cnisailprs,  n.s  well  ns  the  Byzantine  age  of  its 
erection.  The  Convents  that  cluster  round  it,  as  if 
under  its  sacrctl  shelter,  add  to  its  impressive  ma- 
jesty by  increiiMO  of  area,  and  to  its  iiicture.squeness  by 
tlieir  harmonious  iiTcgularity.  Constantine's  mother, 
tho  Empress  Helena,  built  tho  Chureh  of  the  Holy 
Sepulclu'e.  It  has  Ixicn  fire<l  and  ravaged,  but  not 
destroyed  ;  and  though  restoretl  and  in  some  parts  re- 
built by  the  Crusaders  and  other  Christians,  ancient  or 
otherwise,  retains  its  ancient  foi-m,  Wlien  Jerusalem  last 
frll  under  tho  Muhammadan  yoke,  the  Syrian  Christians 
ransomed  the  Chuixih  of  the  Holy  Sejmlchre  witL  a 
considenible  sum,  and  monks  repaired  thither  to  defend 
with  their  prayers  a  spot  entrusted  in  vain  to  the  arms 
of  kings.  It  is  said  that.,  witliin  three  centuries  of 
Our  LokI's  saciifice,  tho  Christians  obtained  jicrmia- 
siou  to  buMd,  or  mthcr  rebuild,  a  chureh  iver  the 
Tomb,  and  to  ciitloco  in  the  now  City  the  sjwt  venerated 
by  the  Christians.  These  places  were  afterwards  pro- 
faned, but  i-ecovered  and  restored  by  the  Princess 
Helena.  Tho  letter  of  Constantim;  the  Emperor,  to 
2\Iucurius,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  is  still  extints  in  which 
he  commands  liim  to  erect  a  church  on  the  place  where 
tho  great  mystery  of  Salvation  was  accomplished. 
Coming  into  tho  coui-t,  we  observe  the  pavement — 
worn  under  the  feet  of  innumerable  rilgrims — the 
high  tower,  the  Saracenic  arches  of  the  windows  and  the 
entrance,  as  well  as  tho  ruins  of  pillars  of  Byzantine 
architecture.  This  court  is  paved,  you  see,  with  the 
common  flag-stone  of  Jerusalem,  and  is  about  ninety 
feet  long  by  seventy  wide.  The  two  ample  doorways 
are  elaborately  ornamented,  but  the  whole  is  gi-eatly 
dil.ipidatc( .  The  tower  on  the  west  lias  a  grand  effect : 
there  are  now  but  two  stories,  and  the  ruins  of  a  third, 
li;it  there  were  once  five.  The  under  story  is  the 
Chapel  of  St.  John ;  south  of  it  is  that  of  Mary  i[ag- 
dalene,  and  adjoining  this  is  the  Chapel  of  St.  James  ; 
connected  with  it  and  facing  the  western  aide  of  the  court, 
is  a  i-ange  of  chapels;  the  apse,  or  semicireidar  operlng 
behind  the  altar,  (by  which  the  priest  passes  to  pre- 
pare tho  Host),  appearing  externally  as  buttresses. 
The  whole  is  a  vast  and  beautiful  monument  of  the 
Byzantine  age,  of  an  architectui'e  severe,  solemn,  grand 
and  rich.  The  monument  appears,  if  not  worthy  of 
the  Tomb  of  the  Son  of  Man,  certainly  of  those  whose 
wish  has  been  to  do  it  honor.  The  small  Mosque 
which  faces  this  magnificent  edifice  was  built  by  Omar, 
when,  after  conquering  the  city,  he  came  to  offer  his 
prayer  at  tho  Holy  Tomb.  But  a  difficulty  arose  in 
the  gcncreus  mind  of  tho  pious  Chief  of  the  Faithful. 
The  act  of  his  kneeling  there  would  immediately,  accord- 
ing to  usage,  have  converted  tlie  whole  building  into 
a  mosque,  and  so  deprive<l  the  Ohristians  of  tlsir  most 
cherished  monument  Desirous,  withal,  of  not  passing 
tho  Tomb  of  tho  Prophet  Jesus  without  offering  up 
his  thanks  for  the  victory  ho  had  obtained,  Umar 
ordered  the  place  on  which  this  mosque  stands  to  be 
cleared  of  the  filth  and  ruing  which  encumbered  it, 
and,  prostrating  himself  there,  addressed  a  namaz,  or 
prayer,  to  the  Etenial,  of  which  the  mosque  itself 
was,  subsequently,  erected  in  commemorat'on.  The 
property  in  the  Chureii  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
IS  vested  in  the  Snitan,  as  a  means  of  ensuring 
free_  and  joint  access  to  all  communities  of  the 
Christians  and  Turks  :  whose  representatives,  resident 
ou  the  B[)ot,  would  otherwise,  as  they  too  oilcn  do 


even  now,  profane  it  by  their  indecent  qnarrela  Even 
DOW,  Turks  and  Christians  alike  unanimously  refuse 
admission  to  the  Jew,  who,  an  a  desceudaut  of  the 
Saviour's  murderers,  would  enter  at  tho  sure  peril  of  bis 
life.  The  key  ii  in  the  hands  of  the  governor  of  tho 
CHy.  The  door  is  opened  only  at  fixed  houi-s,  and  then 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  three  convents,  Armenian, 
Latin,  and  Greek.  The  rush  of  pilgrims  this  day 
is  something  tremendous:  we  have  some  difficulty 
in  pushing  our  way  through  the  motley  throng. 
Eveiy  man  of  any  sensibility  must  feel  affected  at  the 
sight  of  so  many  people  of  all  nations,  thus  pressing 
to  the  tomb  of  Christ  the  Saviour  of  all,  and  at  hearing 
prayers  offered  up  to  Him  in  so  many  different 
languages,  here  on  the  very  spot  where  the  Holy 
Spirit  gave  to  twelve  humble  men,  the  Apostles  of  God, 
the  gift  of  speaking  in  all  the  tongues  of  the  earth. 

With  this  serious  and  solemn  imprecision  we  enter  tho 
nave,  i)a.ssing  the  Turkish  giutrd,  who,  sitting  on  a  divan, 
in  the  western  entrance,  have  their  coffen  cups  and  pi|)es 
placed  before  them  on  the  carpet.  Pilgrims,  travellersand 
visitors  of  every  hue  and  dye  of  the  Frank  order,  are  ex- 
pected, if  not  required,  *.o  make  bare  both  head  and  foot 
ou  entering  any  of  the  saired  localities  of  the  Holy  City, 
whether  Jesuit,  Moslem,  or  Christian ;  and  at  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  the  visitor  is  expected  to  doff  his  shoes 
as  well  as  his  hat :  nor  must  you  cross  your  bonds 
behind  your  back,  or  show  the  slightest  gesture  of 
"taking  it  easy,"  or  longing  disresi)ect — if  such  vul- 
garity of  mind  could  by  possibility  display  itself  within 
such  precincts,  or  in  the  presence  of  such  memories. 
We  see,  at  once,  on  issuing  from  the  vestibule,  that 
we  are  in  the  first  of  the  three  churehes  that 
constitute  the  great  whole,  and  that  tho  Churoh  of 
Calvai-y,  the  first  we  enter,  is  built  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  the  Cba|)cl  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  constituting 
in  fact  the  nave  of  the  edifice.  We  stand  at  once 
under  the  krge  cupola  of  the  dome.  This  grand  rotunda 
is  most  strikiug  and  impressive.  It  rises  to  a  height 
of  about  one  hundred  feet,  and  the  circular  opening 
at  the  top,  for  light,  is  about  fifteen  feet  in  dia- 
meter. We  have  to  observe,  that  to  tii'<  rhnme  of 
Christendom  the  roof  is  out  of  repair,  for  tli'<  covering 
of  lead  has  been  torn  off  by  the  wind,  and  there  is  a 
contest  for  ilie  right  of  repairing  it  Sixteen  marble 
columns  adorn  the  circumference  of  this  rotunda. 
They  are  connected  by  seventeen  arehes,  and  support 
an  upper  gallery,  likewise  composed  of  sixteen  columns 
and  seventeen  arehes,  of  smdicr  dimensions  than  those 
of  the  lower  range.  Niches  cor.-esponding  with  the 
arches  appear  above  the  frieze  of  the  second  gallery, 
and  the  dome  SP'  iugs  from  the  arches  of  these  niches. 
The  pictures  ^f  the  twelve  apostles,  St  Helena  and 
the  Emperor  Constantinc,  with  some  other  portraits, 
unknown,  that  once  adorned  these  niches,  were 
destroyed  by  the  fire  in  1808.  Tho  Church  of  tho 
Holy  S'>pulchre  stands  at  the  foot  of  Calvary,  its  eastern 
front  adjoins  that  eminence,  beneath  and  upon  which 
are  .he  two  other  churches  connected  with  it  by  courts 
and  itaircases. 

Vv'o  have  omitted  to  mention  that  in  tb<«  original 
dome  were  large  beams  of  the  cedars  of  Libanon,' 

'  The  Cedkr  of  tho  Bible  U  now  coafined  to  one  kx«!!ty.  The 
celebnted  Cedan  of  Lebanon  are  ntoatcd  high  op  In  the  mountain  i, 
ten  houn  (or  abont  t«entT.«iKh(  miles)  sontb  cast  ttaa  'l'>ipok^ 
Beiherrah  !•  directly  weet  in  the  romantio  gorge  of  the  Kbadluw, 
two  tboniand  feet  below  then,  and  Ehden  U  three  boon'  dirtant 
on  the  road  to  Tripoli.    In  ov  other  port  of  Syria  are  the  mountains 
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destroyed  by  the  fire  of  1808,  and  impossible  to  be 
replaced.* 

The  Greek  church  opens  from  the  Botunda,  and  is 
in  a  line  with  it,  though  separated  by  a  partition  of 
painted  wood  hung  with  pictures  and  singularly  profuse 
with  ornaments  of  every  cescripilon.  It  is  a  gorgeous 
iifiair;  blazing  with  gold  quite  up  to  the  dome.  It  has 
a  high  altar  at  the  east  end,  and  wide  transepts  at  the 
west,  and  is  about  a  hundred  feet  from  west  to  east, 
and  the  same  from  north  to  south.  The  dark-looking 
chapel  of  the  Latins,  opening  from  the  north-east,  will 
not  sustain  a  comparison  with  the  gorgeous  glitter  of 
the  Greeks  ;  nevertheless,  these  churches  altogether  do 
not  fail  to  create  a  solemn  and  impressive  feeling. 
Erected  as  they  are  on  an  unequal  surface,  illumined 
by  a  miUtitude  of  lamps,  a  sombre,  dim,  religious  light 
(lervades  the  whole,  and  is  singularly  mysterious. 
Priests  of  the  diffurent  divisions  of  Christianity  are 
seen  moving  about  the  building.  From  the  arches 
above,  from  the  chapels  below,  and  subterranean  vaults, 
their  songs  are  heard,  the  organ  of  the  Latin  fathers, 
the  cymbals  of  the  Abyssinian  priest,  or  the  plaintive 
accents  of  the  Coptic  friar,  alternately  or  at  once  assail 
the  ear.  You  inlude  the  perfume  of  incense  all  around, 
and  merely  perceive  the  pontiff — who  is  going  to  cele- 
brate the  moat  awful  of  mysteries  on  the  very  spot 
where  they  were  accomplished — pass  quickly  by,  glide 


>o  alpine,  the  proportioiu  to  gigantic,  the  rnfl  itio  proronnd  and 
awrul.  The  platform  on  which  they  atand  i«  more  than  ilx  thon- 
•and  feet  above  the  Mediterranean',  and  around  it  are  gathered 
tlio  very  tallest  and  gmyett  heads  of  Lchanon.  The  fotcat  ia  not 
large,  not  more  than  five  hundred  trees,  great  and  anull,  grouped 
irrcgulurly  on  the  sides  of  shullaw  ravines  wliich  mark  the  birth  of 
the  Khailislia  river.  A  niglit  amoni;  the  cedara  is  never  for- 
gotten—heneath  the  giant  arms  of  tlictc  old  pntriarchi  there  come* 
a  solemn  liusli  upon  the  soul.  8ime  of  the  trees  are  ttmck  down 
by  lightning,  broken  by  enormous  loads  of  snow,  or  torn  to  frag- 
ments by  tempests.  There  is  a  complete  gradation  from  old  to 
young— young  trees  are  constantly  springing  up  from  the  roots 
of  old  ones  and  from  seeds  of  ripe  cones.  The  girth  of  the 
largest  is  more  than  forty-two  feet :  the  height  of  tiie  highest 
may  be  one  hundred.  These  largest,  however,  part  into  two  or 
three  only  a  few  feet  fVom  the  ground.  Their  age  is  very  uncertain, 
judging  flrom  what  are  called  the  groKthi  or  annual  concentric 
circlet.  The  birth  of  tome  of  them  ma^  be  carried  bock  three 
tliouaand  five  hundred  years.  They  are  carved  full  of  names  and 
dates,  iud  the  growth  since  the  earliest  date  hat  been  aliaatt 
nothing.  At  this  rate  of  increase  they  miut  have  been  growing 
ever  since  the  Flood ! 

■  Of  the  fire  which  attacked  the  tomb  in  1808,  the  fol- 
lowing account  it  given  by  on  eye-witnesis  —  "The  heat 
was  to  eicetsive,  that  the  marble  columni  which  nirroimded 
the  circular  building,  in  the  ceutre  of  wliich  stood  the  lacrcd 
grotto,  were  completely  pulverised.  The  lamp*  and  chan- 
delier*, with  the  other  vessel*  of  the  Church- bras*,  and  ailver, 
and  gold— wore  melted  like  w«X|  the  molten  lead  from  the 
immense  dome,  which  crowned  the  Holy  Sepulchre^  ponied  down 
in  torrents  j  the  Chapel  ei  ected  by  the  Crasadcrs  on  tue  tup  of  the 
monolith  was  entirely  consumed ;  lialf  the  ornamental  hon^nss 
in  the  ante-cliape)  of  the  Angel  were  scorched ;  but  the  cave  itself, 
though  deluged  with  a  shower  of  lead  and  buried  in  a  roonntain  of 
fire,  received  not  the  sliglitest  injury  internally  i  the  lilk  haiwing* 
nnd  the  painting  of  the  Ilesurrcction  remaining,  in  the  mi£t  of 
the  volcanic  erupUon,  unscathed  by  flame,  tlie  amell  of  fire  not 
having  passed  upon  them."  This  was  not  tliefirtt  escape  of  the 
Holy  Hepulchte  fVom  destruction  by  fire.  In  969  the  Kalipb 
line*  gave  order*  to  destroy  the  building*^  aa  fkr,  at  leaat,  at 
deetmetion  could  be  eompa**ed  by  fire  i  aid  during  the  Khalifiite 
of  El-IIakim,  the  prophet  of  Iho  Druse*,  in  1010  tb*  chapd  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  was  dcfliced  and  special  eflbrta  made  to  deslrogr  it. 
Qlaber,  a  contemporary  chronicler,  reUtes  that  thtnr  ndaavoored 
to  break  in  pieces  even  the  hollow  tomb  of  the  sepakhr*  with  iron 
hammers,  bat  withont  ancee**,  and  Andemor,  another  ehroniclCT 
and  pilgrim,  atate*  that  whan  they  fonnd  it  impoasibla  to  break 
in  piecea  the  stones  of  the  monument,  they  tried  to  destroy  it  by 
the  help  of  fire,  but  that  it  remained  firm  and  solid  a*  adamant. 


behind  the  columns,  and  vanish  in  the  gloom  of  the 
lanotuaiy. 

There  are  some  seventy  "stations"  within,  and  con- 
nected with  this  mass  of  buildings,  and  a  visit  to  them 
all  is  no  light  achievement.  The  whole  pile  of  edifices 
is  three  hundred  and  fitly  feet  long  from  St.  Joseph's 
sepulchre,  within  the  "aisle  on  the  west  of  the  Rotunda, 
down  to  the  extremity  of  the  Chapel  of  the  '  Inven- 
tion' on  the  ea«t,  and  it  is  not  less  than  two  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  to  the  north  side  of  the  apartments 
belonging  to  the  Latins.  We  will,  therefore,  for  the 
sake  of  a  more  lucid  order  in  visiting  the  shrines, 
resume  our  footsteps  in  the  procession  of  Our  Lord 
towards  Calvary,  and  pass  through  the  localities  of  the 
last  impressive  scenes  described  in  the  Evangelists, 
We  enter  the  Latin  Chapel,  and  cross  it  to  where,  at 
the  right  hand,  is  the  Altar  of  the  Scourging,  where, 
through  an  iron  railing,  is  a  portion  of  the  pillar  to 
which  the  Saviotur  was  attached  while  flogged  by  the 
soldiers  in  Pilate's  court-yard.  There  are  pilgrims 
here,  like  the  curious  country  folks  who,  when  they 
visit  London  exliibitions,  desire  to  touch  everything. 
For  these  is  provide<l  a  long  stick,  with  a  handle  outside, 
which  the  pilgrim  thrusts  in  to  touch  the  pillar,  and 
then  draws  out  to  kiss  the  point,  made  sacred,  as  ho 
supposes,  by  the  contact.  Pnasing  hence,  to  the  ex- 
treme of  the  left  nave,  wo  enter  a  small  vaulted 
chapel— seven  feet  long,  and  six  wide^-called  the 
Chapel  of  the  Bonds,  where  Our  Ijord  was  confined 
pending  the  preparations  for  his  crucifixion.  This 
chapel  is  on  the  opposite  side  to  Mount  Calvaiy.  In 
the  circular  cave  adjoining  is  the  shrine  of  St.  Lon- 
ginuB,  the  Jewish  soldier  who  pierced  Our  Lord's  side 
after  his  death.  Hero  ho  retired  after  the  deed,  and 
reflecting  on  what  ho  had  seen,  received  the  inspiration 
of  his  new  faith.  In  this  chapel  the  inscription  on  the 
Cross  is  said  to  have  heev  long  preserved.  Very  close 
to  this  is  the  "Chapel  of  the  Division  of  the  Gar- 
ments," five  paces  long  and  three  broad,  standing  on 
the  very  spot  where  Jesus  was  stripped  by  the  Soldiers 
before  he  was  nailed  to  the  Cross,  where  they  mocked 
him,  cast  lots  for  his  apparel,  and  divided  it  among 
them  (John  xix.,  23).  This  is  called  the  "  Tenth  Sta- 
tion." Leaving  this  chapel,  and  turning  to  the  left  as 
we  come  out  of  it,  we  find  a  great  staircase  pierced 
through  the  wall — (on  the  other  side  of  this  opening 
is  the  small  "  Chapel  of  the  Mocking") — and,  diving 
down,  dark  and  mysteriously,  into  a  kind  of  cellar  dug 
out  of  the  rock,  pass  by  a  flight  of  thirty  broad  stairs 
down  to  a  moat  striking  spot,  on  the  left.  This  is  the 
Cha[x>l  of  St.  Helena,  a  large  chamber,  nearly  a  square 
of  eighteen  paces,  with  a  small  cupola  in  the  centre, 
having  four  small  windows,  that  admit  a  dim  light. 
The  cuimla  springs  from  arches  supported  by  four  short 
Byzantine  pillars,  with  ponderous  but  picturesque  capi- 
tala.  Strings  of  ostrich  eggs,  suspended  from  pillar  to 
pillar,  and  a  few  silver  lamps,  are  the  only  ornaments. 
The  pavement  is  broken  and  rugged.  Hero  the 
Empress  Helena  ofi'ered  up  her  prayers,  and  here  ia 
the  marble  chair  on  which  she  sat  and  watched  the 
workmen  digging  for  tho  True  Cross.  Lower  and 
lower  wo  descend,  by  thirteen  steps,  into  tho  subtcrra- 
ncMi  cave."  This  is  covered  with  red  tapestry,  and  a 
marble  shib,  bearing  on  it  a  figure  of  tho  Cross,  closes 
up  the  mouth  of  the  pit  from  which  the  venerated  relics 
of  the  True  Cross  were  dug  out,  "together  with  tho  nails, 
the  crown  of  thorns,  and  the  head  of  tho  spear,  after  lying 
buried  in  this  place  upwards  of  three  hundred  years.  " 


sa 
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THE     HOLY    SEPULCHRE. 

There  are  but  few  lights  here — the  scone  is  solemn 
and  impressive:  what  wonder  that  the  o'crwroiight 
feelings  of  enthusiastic  pilgrims  have  regarded  even 
the  moisture  exuding  from  tiio  heart  of  tiie  rock  as 
tears  wept  for  son-ow  at  Our  Lord's  sufferings ! 

Returning  up  the  double  flight  of  steps,  emerging 
from  the  sombre  cavera  to  the  still  dim  light  of  St. 


iNTiRign  or  the  holy  sepulcnm 


Helena's  chapel,  into  the  full- 
er twilight,  as  it  then  looked 
to  us,  of  the  great  church, 
studded  with  lamps  like  stars, 
we  feel  the  full  effect  of  its 
solemn  antiquity  and  sacred 
gloom,  its  dim  retiring  arches, 
and  shadowy  corridors,  its 
lamps,  and  lights,  and  pictures, 
its  pealing  organs  and  chanted 
prayem;  while  fancy  called 
before  our  mind  the  long  array 
of  knights  and  pilgrims  who, 
century  after  century,  through 
so  many  perils,  had  come  to 
kneel  around  the  Sacred  Tomb, 
and,  like  us,  turned  their  feet, 
shviddering  and  awe-struck, 
towards  Calvary.  Immediately 
after  coming  up  the  forty-nine 
stairs,  we  see,  on  our  right,  the 
"Chapel  of  the  Mocking,"  a 
little  place  four  yards  long  and 
two  and  a  half  broad,  under  the 
altar  of  which  is  a  pillar  of 
gray  marble  spotted  with  black, 
two  feet  high,  on  which  Jesus 
was  forced  to  sit  down  while 
the  soldiersin  mockery  crowned 
him  witli  thorns,  and  ci-ied, 
"  Hail !  King  of  the  Jews !"  and 
smote  him.  Forty  yards  far- 
ther on  we  come  to  a  narrow  staircase  of  eighteen 
marble  steps,  up  which  we  a.>iccuded  to  the  top  of 
Mount  Calvary,  the  place  of  the  crucifixion.  This 
]>lacc,  once  so  ignominious,  having  been  sanctified  by 
the  blood  of  Our  Lord,  was  an  object  of  particular 
attention  of  the  fii-st  Christians.  Having  i-emoved 
every  impurity,  and  all  the  earth  which  was  upon  it, 
tliey  surrounded  it  with  walls, 
so  that  it  is  now  like  a  lofty 
chai>el  inclosed  within  this  spa- 
cious church.  It  is  fifteen  feet 
squai-e,  ])aved  with  marble  in 
mosaic,  and  hung  on  all  sides 
with  silken  tapestry,  with 
lamps  descending  fi-om  the 
ceiling.  Two  short  pillars 
supiwrt  the  spring  of  two 
arches;  that  towards  the  north 
is  the  spot  where  Our  Lord  was 
nailed  to  the  cross,  and  is  the 
"Twelfth  Station"  of  the  Pil- 
grimage. Hero  thirty -two 
lamps  are  kept  continually 
burning,  which  are  attended 
by  the  Franciscan  brothers, 
who  daily  j)erform  niaj.4  in 
this  sacred  place.  In  the 
other  part,  which  is  to  the 
south,  is  where  the  Holy 
Cross  was  erected.  You 
still  see  the  hole  dug  in 
the  rock  to  the  depth 
of  about  a  foot  and  a-half, 
besides  the  earth  that  was 
about  it  at  the  time.  This 
is   at   the   foot   of   a    large 
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altar  at  the  eud,  adorned  with  paiiiliiig.s  and  iigurca. 
Tinder  that  nltar  is  a  round  pliito  of  silver,  with  a 
liolo  in  the  centre.  On  each  side,  rnther  close,  is 
another,  wherein  the  crosfC"  of  the  two  thieves  were 
erected.  That  of  the  >>»'l>,ent  thief  was  to  the  north, 
and  the  other  *'i  *'.o  »outh,  so  that  the  llr^t  was  on 
the  Savioiu  o  riglit  hand,  who  had  his  face  turned 
towards  the  west  and  his  back  to  Jerusalem,  which  lies 
to  the  east.  Fifty  lamps  are  kept  constantly  burning 
on  this  B|)ot,  which  is  the  "  Tliirteonth  Station."  The 
thieves,  it  uiust  be  noticed,  are  wiid  to  liavo  been 
buried,  as  was  the  custom  with  such  culprits,  chwe  by 
their  crosses — generally  with  them — and  it  is  said  that, 
imder  the  pavement  of  St.  Helena's  chapel  is  a  IkjIIow 
jilace  that  was  used  for  that  purpose.  Look  down  on 
this  same  platform  of  marble  (for  all  is  richly  encased), 
and  you  will  see  some  brass  bars,  having  a  silk  cover 
over  them.  Lift  that  silken  cover,  and  you  will 
observe  a  fissure  or  crevice  in  a  rock, — the  rock  that 
was  rent  asunder  by  the  dying  cry  of  Our  Lord — in 
the  agonies  of  Death — "  My  Ood  I  My  God  I  why 
hast  thou  forsaken  me!''  There  is  an  iron  grating, 
with  steps,  down  which  yon  may  descend  and  see  the 
cleft,   going    further   into,   and   splitting    the   rock.* 

Opiwaite  this  place  is  a  large  moiumient,  said  to  be 
erected  over  the  skull  of  Adam, — a  singular  Ai*ab 
tradition  strangely  connecting  with  the  Saviour's  death 
on  this  spot  the  first  man  through  whom  all  sinned, 
and  the  God  in  man  through  whom  the  sins  of  ninn 
are  remitted.  There  is  evidently  some  very  ancient 
tradition  respecting  a  skull  connected  with  this  locality, 
for  the  names  of  Golgotha  and  Calvary  given  to  it  in 
the  old  times  are,  otherwise,  inexplicable;  and  the 
learned,  who  have  not  taken  this  tmdition  into  ac- 
count, or  perhaps  have  never  heard  of  it,  seem  to  have 
puzzled  themselves  greatly  about  the  interpretation  of 
these  words. 

We  descend  from  Calvary  down  by  a  second  stai' 
case,  that  brings  «s  oat  again  to  the  jiorch  of  the 
Church  ;  so  tliat  we  now  see  before  us,  level  with  its 
l>avement,  surrounded  by  a  railing,  with  six  colossal 
candlesticks  burning  beside  it,  a  long  flat  slab  of  white 
marble,  not  quite  eight  feet  in  length  and  about  ton 
feet  in  width,  round  which  crowds  of  pilgi-iuis,  old  men, 
young  women,  and  children  are  prostrating  themselves 
— the  rich  man  and  the  beggar,  the  pale  Frenchman 
and  the  swarthy  Copt,  kneeling,  praying  in  all  attitudes, 
and  kissing  the  "  Stone  of  Unction,"  for  such  it  is;  that 
upon  which  the  body  of  our  Loixl  wtvs  said  to  have 
l)een  anointed  with  mvrrhs  and  aloes  before  it  wivt  laid 
ill  the  Sepulchre.  This  consequently  is  the  '•  Four- 
teenth Station."  This  stone  is  by  some  saitl  to  l)e  of 
the  sitmo  rock  a.s  Mount  Calvary ;  othei-s  assert  that  it 

'  Henry  Mnumlrcll,  in  liis  jonrnnl  (1C97),  says ;  "  At  iilwut  oiio 
yard  nml  a-linlftlistnnco  from  the  hole  in  wliicli  tlio  foot  of  tlie 
cross  was  fixnl,  is  seen  that  moinomblo  clcll  in  the  rock,  said  to 
have  been  made  by  tlio  earthquake  wbich  liappencd  at  tlie  suHcring 
of  the  Ood  of  nature,  when,  as  St.  Matthew  witnosseth  (Math. 
Jxvii.,  51.),  '  Tlio  rooks  re:it,  and  the  very  irravci  were  opened.' 
This  cleft,  as  to  wliat  now  appear)  of  it,  is  about  a  »|ian  wide  at 
its  tipper  part,  and  two  deep,  after  wliich  it  closes,  l)ut  it  oiwns 
again  below,  as  you  may  see  at  another  clinpel,  contiguous  to  tlio 
tide  of  Calvary,  and  runs  down  to  an  unknown  depth  in  the  earth. 
That  this  rent  was  made  by  tlic  eartb(|uako  that  happened  at  Our 
Lord's  passion,  there  is  only  tradition  to  prove,  but  that  it  is  a 
natand  and  genuine  breach,  and  not  counterfeited  by  any  art, 
the  sense  and  reason  ^f  every  one  that  see*  it  may  convince  him  ; 
for  the  sides  of  it  fit  Ilk)  two  tallica  to  each  other,  and  yet  it 
rani  in  such  intricate  wii.iings,  as  cannot  well  be  counterfbitsd 
by  art,  nor  arrive !  at  by  any  tuttrumonti." 


was  brought  to  this  place  by  Josejdi  of  Arimathca  and 
Nicoilemus,  who  were  secret  disciples  of  Jesus  (Jhrist. 
There  arc  pieces  <if  it  to  bo  seen  in  dilii'i'ciit  |>iirts  ot 
Europe,  which  arc  of  a  gi'cciiish  colour;  indeed,  so 
iiiiliscreet  were  pilgrims  in  breaking  away  relics  that 
the  whole  wouM  have  been  lust,  and  it  wivs  at  last 
found  necoasjiry  to  cover  it  with  white  marble  and 
surrouml  it  with  an  iron  railing.  On  tin'  left  is 
another  .spot  encircled  also  with  laiiiuf.',  and  having  a 
lamp  burning  within  it.  Here  sIockI  "  the  women,'  the 
Virgin  Mother  and  Mary  Magdalene,  and  the  sister  of 
Lazarus,  sadly  gazing  on  the  loved  and  honoui-ed  dead 
during  the  anointing. 

The  Entombment  follows  the  Anointing.  It  is  the 
last  stage  (the  Fifteenth  Station  of  the  pilgrimage)  in 
the  awful  story.  Thirty  paces  further  on,  to  the  right, 
wo  arc  under  tho  cupola ;  just  in  tho  centre  of 
the  great  dome,  approached  by  a  slightly  elevated 
platform,  reached  by  two  steps  from  the  side,  but 
gradually  led  tip  to  from  the  front,  we  perceive  sixteen 
golden  candlesticks,  exceeding  tho  height  of  a  man, 
with  blazing  wax  candles  of  colossal  dimensions,  placed 
in  front  of  a  beautiful  CEdicula  or  small  marble  church 
enclosing  the  tomb  in  which  the  Lord  of  Life  lay  in 
death.  It  stands  quite  alone,  and  is  about  ten  feet  in 
breadth  and  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  twenty-six 
feet  long.  It  is  here  that  tho  ]iilgrim  is  ex|)ected  to 
throw  off  his  shoes,  "  for  tho  place  is  holy."  We 
enter  within  the  first  of  the  two  sanctuaries  into 
which  it  is  divided  ;  here  is  the  stone  where  the  Angel 
was  seated  when  he  addressed  the  two  Maries 
"  He  is  not  here,  but  he  is  risen ;"  and,  as  well  on 
account  of  this,  and  to  prevent  tlic  Sepulchre  from 
being  entered,  the  (ii-st  Christians  erected  before  it 
a  little  chapel,  which  is  called  the  Angel's  Chajiel. 
The  .seetmd  Sanctuary  incloses  the  Sepulchre  itself, 
which  i.',  in  fact,  the  rock  that  contained  the  Sepulchre 
hewn  bodily  away,  as  the  rock  itsclt  can  be  .seen  under 
tiiu  lintel  of  the  low  entrance.  Within  is  a  sarcophagus 
covered  with  white  marl>le,and  the  rock  itself  is  all  ca.sed 
round  with  greenish  marble,  like  verd-antique.  Forty 
lamps  of  gold  and  silver,  always  burning  night  and  day, 
light  this  chaitel.  The  air  is  warm  and  balmy  with 
perfinne.  You  enter  through  a  curtain,  and  if  possible 
— exci'pt  on  such  days  as  this,  of  Easter  festival — alone, 
with  but  one  guardian  monk.  The  inti'iior  of  the 
Sepulchre  is  nearly  .sipiare;  it  is  six  feet  in  length, 
(except  an  inch),  and  six  feet  (all  but  two  inches)  in 
breadth  ;  and  eight  feet  high  from  the  floor  to  the  roof. 
Tho  entrance,  which  faces  tho  east,  is  only  f"ur  feet 
high,  and  two  feet  and  a  quarter  broiul,  so  that  all 
must  stooj)  th'i'  'ter.  Nor  within  is  tliei-e  much 
room,  for  the  solid  block  of  the  same  stone,  left 
in  excavating  the  other  i)art,  and  hewn  into  the 
.s<ircophagus  shape,  is  two  feet  four  high,  and  being 
six  feet  (but  one  inch)  long,  and  two  feet  wide,  it  occu- 
pies half  the  Sepulchre.  On  this  table  the  bo»ly  of  Our 
Lord  was  laid,  with  his  head  towards  the  west,  and 
the  feet  to  tho  east ;  but  on  account  of  a  notion  of 
the  Oriental  Christians  that,  if  they  place  their  hair 
on  this  stone,  God  will  never  forsake  them,  and  also 
because  the  pilgrims  broke  ofl"  jiieces,  it  was  covered 
with  white  marble. 

We  enter  with  reverence,  ond  we  come  forth  with 
awe.  Such  impressions  admit  not  of  woi-ds.  "  Death," 
says  Chateaubriand,  "  lies  conquei-ed  and  enchained  in 
this  monument"  "  All  the  pious  emotions,"  says 
Lamortine,  "  which  have  affected  our  souls  in  every 
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period  of  lilb ;  all  tho  prayers  that  bavo  been  breathed 
from  uur  hearts  and  our  lips  in  the  name  of  Him  who 
taught  us  to  pmy  to  hiii  Father  and  to  oiini ;  all  the 
joys  and  gricft,  of  which  these  prayers  were  the  intor- 
pretcrs,  arc  awakened  in  the  depths  of  tho  soul,  and 
jiroduco  by  their  echoes,  by  their  very  confusion,  a 
bewildering  of  the  understanding  and  a  molting  of  tho 
heart  which  Kceks  not  language,  but  transpires  in 
moistened  eyes,  a  heaving  breast,  a  prostrate  forehead, 
and  lii>s  glued  in  silence  to  tho  sepulchral  stone." 

This  stone  has  liccn  aptly  called  tho  material  visible 
foundation  uf  tho  whole  edifice  of  Christians.  Tho 
respect  which  all  men  ocknowledgo  to  have  felt  on 
coming  near  to  these  relics  U  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able facts  in  tho  modern  world.  An  incontestable 
tnith  seems  to  take  its  departure  from  this  spot. 
Doidjt,  hesitate,  suggest,  as  many  do, — it  has  been  found 
impossible  by  any  to  approach  this  one  spot  without 
awe  and  veneration.  "  To  tho  Christian  or  the  philo- 
Nophcr,"  as  has  been  finely  said,  "to  the  moralist,  or 
to  the  historian,  this  tomb  is  tho  boundary  of  two 
worlds — the  ancient  and  the  modem.  From  this  ]K>int 
issued  a  truth  that  has  reversed  the  universe ;  a  civili- 
siition  that  has  transformed  all  things ;  a  woi-d  which 
has  echoed  over  tho  whole  globe.  This  tomb  is  tho 
sepulchre  of  the  old  world,  cradle  of  tho  new;  never  was 
earthly  stone  the  foundation  of  so  vast  an  edifice; 
never  was  tomb  so  prolific ;  never  did  doctrine,  inhumed 
for  three  days  or  three  centuries,  so  victoriously  rend 
the  rocks  which  men  had  sealed  over  it,  give  the  lie 
to  death  by  so  transcendent  a  resurrection."  i 
1  Twelve  yards  from  the  Holy  Scpulchi'o  is  a  cliaiiel 
containing  a  largo  block  of  gi-<?y  marble,  about  four 
feet  in  diameter,  placed  there  to  mark  the  sjiot  where 
Our  Lord  appeared  to  Mary  Magdalene  in  tiio  form  of 
a  gardener.  (John  xx.,  16.)  Farther  on  is  the  "Chapel 
of  the  Apijarition,"  where,  as  tradition  asserts.  Our 
Lord  first  apjieared  to  tho  Virgin  Mary,  after  his 
resuiTection.  Tho  Copts,  a  very  small  commimity, 
have  an  altar  imme<liately  behind  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
itself.  In  a  straight  line  from  tliis,  the  Syrians  have 
a  cha])el,  behind  which  is  a  small  door  between  two 
pillai-s  to  the  left,  as  we  stand  with  our  backs  to  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  In  this  cavern  are  two  openings, 
constituting,  as  we  are  told,  the  Tombs  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  and  Nicodemus.  As  you  pass  from  the 
entrance  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  into  the  Greek 
Church,  yon  see  in  the  centre,  under  the  cuiiola,  a  spot 
marked  out  as  the  navel  or  centre  of  the  world.  But 
it  is  Easter  Sunday,  and  the  Turkish  Guards  are  enter- 
ing, for  it  is  now  mid-day,  and  the  great  Greek  cere- 
mony of  the  Sacred  Fire  is  about  to  take  place.  We 
must  pass,  therefore,  with  rapid  glance,  tho  Tombs  of 
Adam  and  Melchisedek,  an  Arab  and  Turkish  intro- 
duction into  tho  Church.  Greeks,  Arabs,  and  Copts, 
Germans,  French  and  Italians  crowd  in  upon  the  entrance. 


'  Accordiiiff  to  Euaebiua,  tlio  Emperor  Ooiutantine,  being 
divinely  moved  thereto  «oon  after  hia  memorable  vision  of  the 
Cro«»,  "/if  hoe  Migno  riiKw*"— ("Under  thia  banner  «h»!t  then 
conquer")  caiucd  the  dirt  and  other  obitructiont  with  which 
lln(lrinn  Imd  covered  tlie  rocky  cavern,  ai  well  aa  tlie  sanctuary 
of  Venus,  tliat  had  been  erected  by  liis  order  upon  a  vast  hill  of 
cnrth  licnpcd  over  tlie  ancient  Christian  chapel  which  marked  hia 
shrine,  to  be  removed,  and  a  mnsniScent  Temple  to  be  built  about 
It.  The  monticule  containing  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord  was  cut 
on-ny  until  it  beciinic  only  a  foot  or  two  in  thickness  around  the 
cavern,  wliiih  seems  at  that  time  to  hara  been  converted  into  a 
double-roomed  sepulchre,  and  was  oorered  with  aurUe  within  sod 
witliout 


and  all  rush  tumultuously  towxuxls  tho  orifice  on  the 
right  side  of  tho  Holy  Sepulclire.     Tho  Greek  Arch- 
bishop, with  a  long  I'otiuue  of  priests,  marches  in  pro- 
cession round  tho  tomb.   At  last  tho  Archbishop  enters 
tho  Chtt|M;l  of  the  A  . , ,  ^1,  and,  after  a  few  moments  of 
awe-stricken    silcncr        he   multitude  expecting   the 
Divine  presence,  ar  '     iniraculous  fire  from  within,— 
thnists  through  an  0]>ening  in  the  CEdicula,  a  bunch 
of  thirty-three  wax  candles — one  for  each  year  of  tho 
Saviour's  life.     These  are  alight,  and  are  received  from 
him  by  a  pei-son  specially  privileged.-    It  is  im])ossible  to 
dcscril)o  tho  tumult  that  ensues.    There  were  thousandu 
of  pilgrims  of  all  nations  ]>rcscnt,  all  in  a  state  of  frantic 
excitement,   and  they  shouted   and   screamed.      Tho 
tremulous  motion  of  the  arms  of  so  many  ]X!opIe  at 
once  raised  above  their  heads  was  in  itself  surprising. 
Hands  wcio  cros,scd  in  every  direction,  torches  blazed 
in  every  hand,  and  a  mounted  horseman  waiting  at  the 
gate  rides  off  full  speed  to  Bethlehem  to  light  up  tho 
Greek  altars  there  from  this  sacred  fire.     The  Arch- 
bishop was  carried  back  in  triumph  to  his  sanctuary, 
brandishing  his  torches  as  he  went,  and  looking  liko 
one  possessed.      The  smoke  of  the   torches,   and  the 
waving  lights,  and  the  shouts  of  the  people,  create  an 
intensely  exciting  scene.     The  first  huny  is   to  get 
a  light  for   the  candle   each  cairics,  and  then  each 
tries  to  snuff  out  his  candle,  after  a  short  time,  with 
his  sktdl-cap  of  linen,  called  ttitie,  and  worn  under 
the  turban,  tarbush,  or  fez.     This   is  to  be  reserved 
for  his  burial  head-dres-s.      The  noise  increases,  until 
fervour   rises  to  fury,  and  enthusiasm  becomes  con- 
vei-ted  to  a  riot ;   so,  at  last,   the   Turkish  soldiers 
quietly  but  imceremoniously  clear  the  church  of  its 
excited  and  cxidting  congregation.     As  wo  go  forth, 
wo  look  in  at  tho  side  of  tho  vestibule,  at  the  tombs 
of  Earls  Baldwin  and  Gotlfrey  de  Bouillon,  the  cru- 
sading Kings  of  Jerusalem,  which  are  two  stone  cofhus 
supported  by  four  little  pillars.     The  epitaphs,  which 
were  inscribed  in  Gothic  letters^  but  are  now  efiaced, 
may  be  Englished  as  follows : — 

"  Here  lies  the  renowned  chieftain  Godfrey  of  Bou- 
illon, v.'ho  gained  over  the  whole  of  this  land  to  the 
worship  of  Christ  May  hLs  soul  reign  with  OhrLst. 
Amen." 

"Baldwin  the  king,  another  Judas  Maccabeus,  his 
country's  hope,  the  strength  of  the  Church,  the  valor 
of  both,  whom  Candia,  and  Egypt,  and  Dan,  and  even 
the  murderous  Damascus,  held  in  terror,  and  paid 
tribute  to,  lies  below,  inclosed  within  this  tuurow  tomb." 

irhe  pious  deliverers  of  Jenisalem  were  worthy  of 
reposing  near  the  tomb  they  rescued  from  the  infidels. 
These  are  the  only  mortal  remains  interred  near  the 
shadow  of  the  tomb  of  Chiist. 

VII.— THE    TEMPLE,    AND   THE   MOSQUE 
OF  OMAR. 

From  whatever  part  we  view  Jeru'ialem,  the  Moriah 
or  Temple  Enclosure,  with  its  cypresses,  minarets  with 
eMilanade,  and  its  domes  and  colonnades,  and  the 
Mosque  of  Omar  the  Great,  forms  a  conspicuous  object 
in  the  grand  picture.  To  enter  within  these  precincts 
is  not  easy.  It  was  worth  a  man's  head  to  do  so  a  few 
years  ago;  but  an  Englishman  first  got  in  under  the 
disguise  of  an  engineer,  then  an  American  doctor,  then 
an  English  artist,  then  some  ordnance  officers,  then 
some  naval  officers  of  our  own  country,  then  a  nnmber 
of  Omar  Pacha's  Hungarian  and  Polish  Mends :  until, 
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finally,  tolenble  interest  with  either  Coniul,  and  the 
companyofan  artist,  supposed  by  the  fanatic  Mussulmans 
to  be  sketching  for  the  purpose  of  repairs  by  the  Architect 
Effendi,  will  open  the  way  to  you,  or  any  one  else,  as  it 
did  to  lu. 

We  have  seen  the  Temple  of  Solomon  and  of  Herod 
fall  under  the  arms  of  Titus,  while  not  even  the  device  of 
the  Emperor  Julian  the  Apostate,  whodesired  to  raiscit 
in  aggravation  as  he  thought  of  the  Christians,  sufficed 
to  execute  the  work.  Firo  springing  from  the  earth, 
and  terrible  utterances,  as  we  learn  from  Ammianua 
Marcelinus  (xxiii.,  1.),  prevented  the  accomplishment 
of  his  impious  defiant  boast.  But  when  the  Caliph 
Omar  took  the  city,  he  searched  on  tliia  siwt,  the 
ancient  mountain  of  Moriah,  where  Abraham  hod 
oflered  up  his  son,  for  the  sacred  stone  on  which  the 
Prophet  Jacob,  '  Tlie  dreamer  of  Glod,'  (Israel  Allah) 
had  laid  his  head  during  his  vision.  (Gteuesis  xxviiL, 
10.)  This  he  found,  and  cleared  from  the  dirt  that 
covered  and  surrounded  it,  and  built  upon  it  the 
Mosqtic,  which  he  called  Kubbah,  orKubbet  eHhSakhra, 
(the  Dome  of  the  Stone  or  Rock).' 

Abdul  Malik  the  First,  when  he  prohibited  the  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca,  and  ]ilaced  the  Mosque  of  Jerusalem 
on  a  level  with  the  Kaaba  ut  Mecca,  aggrandized  the 
value  of  the  spot  in  Muhammedan  eyes.  The  Cru- 
saders converted  the  Mosque  into  a  Church.  But 
Saladin  restored  the  rights  of  Moslemism,  and  they 
tell  us  how  he  caused  the  Holy  Place  to  be  purified  by 
washing  the  whole  witli  rose  water,  brought  for  the 
))urposo  ov  the  backs  of  five  hundred  camels.  At  this 
day,  Jerusalem  stands  next  in  Moslem  estimation  to 
Mecca  and  Medina,  as  the  present  concourse  of  pilgrims 
shows  us,  as  well  as  the  ])erpetual  muttering  of  the 
pious,  while  reading  the  Koran  for  themselves  and 
others.  The  Guard  of  seventy  thousand  angels  is  re])re- 
sented,  visibly,  by  two  hundred  negroes,  whose  post  or 
bamcks  disguise  the  beauty  of  the  esplanade  (tee  pi  33). 
In  our  view  the  area  is  free,  the  phot<^raph  huving  been 
taken  early  in  the  morning ;  but,  when  we  were  there, 
you  might  have  seen  in  every  direction  numerous  groups, 
many  of  them  composed  of  females,  some  kneeling  in 
prayer,  others  gossiping,  as  is  their  custom  on  a  warm 
afternoon.  Dervishes  in  various  costume,  and  people 
drawing  water  at  the  many  fountains  (there  are  34) 
are  also  visible.  The  "  Dome  of  the  Chain,"  an  exqui- 
sitely elegant  building,  a  mosque  on  a  small  scale, 
stands  in  front  of  the  Great  Mosque  on  the  Eastern 
side,  between  it  and  the  Eastern  Gate,  where  are  some 
steiis  up  which  fiurak,  the  steed  that  bore  Mahomet 


'  The  only  meritoriotu  itttrnpt  that  has  been  mido  to  nrrive 
at  some  knowledge  of  what  tliU  Temple  of  Solomon  and  of 
Zerttbbabel  waa,  has  been  made  by  Mr.  S.  Sharpo.  Tliat  gentle- 
man proponnda,  upon  aoand  dnto,  that  it  was  not  n  eovered 
Iniilding,  as  the  Knglish  word  might  lead  us  to  anppoec.  The 
Hebrew  and  Oivek  words  mean  a  h<i1,y  place,  which  included 
several  courts,  in  one  of  which  stood  the  covered  building  of  the 
House  of  the  Lord.  Hr.  Sharpe  believes  that  Solomon  copied 
the  pUn  of  some  of  the  Enptlan  temples,  the  simplest  of  which 
consisted  of  a  covered  building,  with  a  court  in  fVont  surrounded 
by  a  wall  or  colonnade.  Such  are  the  phuis  oi'  ine  temples  of 
Upper  Egypt.  In  the  Temple  of  Bubastis,  in  Lower  Ktnpt, 
there  was  a  wall  surrounding  the  whole,  so  that  the  building 
stood  not  at  one  end  of  a  court,  as  in  the  Theban  temples,  but  in 
the  middle  of  it.  Solomon's  Temple  resembled  in  some  respects 
both  of  these.  There  was  a  court  in  fVtmt  of  the  house,  and  a 
yet  larger  court  which  inclosed  the  house  with  the  inner  court. 
The  pweh  of  this  tompio  with  two  square  pilhva— Jachiu  and 
Booi— may  be  nplained  by  the  pilbuv  Id  fh>nt  of  an  Egyptian 
temple. 


to  Heaven,  earned  the  prophet  to  his  sacred  rock.  It 
is  supported  by  seventeen  marble  columns,  and  here  it 
is  that  the  Prophet,  as  tradition  says,  saw  the  Houris 
during  his  nocturnal  journey  heavenwards.  Here  is 
a  praying  place  turned  towards  Mecca,  said  to  be  the 
Mihrcd),  or  Praying  Place  of  David;  for,  here  was 
"  David's  Judgment  Seat,"  they  tell  us.  Nor  was  his 
toHk  difficult,  as  to  this  spot  came  down  a  chain  from 
Heaven — (hence  the  "  Dome  of  the  Chain") — to  which 
each  party  in  the  suit  stretched  out  his  hand  in 
swearing  to  his  evidence,  and  from  which  a  link  dropjied 
off  in  case  of  iieijnty.  David's  people  were  not  over- 
strict  in  evidence:  for  they  swore  away  the  whole 
clutin  during  his  reign,  and  not  a  link  of  it,  says 
Turkish  tradition,  existed  in  Solomon's  time.  The 
Eastern  Gate  hero  is  called  "The  Gate  of  Death."  The 
northern  gate  (in  front  of  us)  is  the  gate  of  Paradise. 
On  coming  u]>  into  this  second  esplanade  which  rises 
from  the  great  enclosure,  we  had  to  take  off  our  shoes 
and  put  on  red  Hlipiiers,  which  arc  sold  for  the  ]nu'- 
pose  in  the  bazars.  The  whole  of  the  Haram  onclosura 
as  it  is  called,  is  very  large,  containing  about  thirty-five 
acivs,  or  1600  feet  on  the  east  side,  ICOO  on  the  west, 
I  1000  on  the  north  and  000  on  the  s<juth — including 
Fort  Antonia  on  the  north  and  the  Mosque  of  El  Aksa 
on  the  south. 

At  the  eastern  end  was,  according  to  an  Arabic 
MS.  by  Kadi  Mejr-ed-din,  the  GeUe  of  Eepent- 
ance.  "  When  an  Israelite  transgressed,  his  sin  was 
found  in  the  morning  written  on  the  door  of  his  house ; 
then  he  went  to  this  place  to  repent  and  beseech  God. 
The  sign  of  his  pardon  was  the  disappearance  of  the 
writing;  and  so  long  as  it  was  not  obliterated,  he 
dared  not  approach  any  one." 

The  Great  Mosque  is  pannelled  outside  with  beau- 
tiful aniliesque  and  mosaic  work,  and  verses  of  the 
Korai  in  letters  of  gold,  and  both  courts  are  paved 
with  vhite  marble.  The  Mosque,  it  will  be  seen,  is 
octagonal,  with  a  dome  of  an  egg  shape  covered  with 
lead,  and  a  lantern  with  eight  sides,  having  a  window 
in  each,  a  pinnacle  under  a  crescent  overtopping  aU. 
The  eight  windows  in  the  lantern  are  fitted  wi'.ii  stained 
glass,  and  the  whole  has  a  Saracenic  appears  '.ce.  There 
are  twelve  porticoes  like  the  cloisters  of  the  Alhambra, 
of  throe  or  four  arehes,  the  largest  of  which  is  said  to 
be  the  Beautiful  Gate  of  St.  Paul.  Near  the  one  on  the 
south  side,  not  visible  in  our  illustration,  stands  a 
beautiful  Muhammadau  pulpit  and  staircase,  the  stair- 
case, pillars  and  arohea  of  which  are  exquisite  specimens 
of  Arabian  taste. 

Within  the  Mosque  the  light  is  dimmed  by  the 
stained  glass  windows;  the  effect  is  one  of  a  ri';h 
simplicity.  The  pavement  as  well  as  the  walls  ir.  of 
marble,  groy  or  white;  28  columns  of  porphyry  form  a 
concentric  nave,  a  second  range  of  sixteen  columns  sii|>- 
]K>rt8  a  dome  covered  with  golden  arabesque ;  but  the 
general  prevalence  of  pil'urs  gives  a  Byzantine  appear- 
ance to  the  building,  and  ha«  led,  in  some  quarters, 
to  a  suggestion  that  this  may  have  been  a  snperstructuro 
raised  by  Constaiitiue.* 

'  Father  Roger  tells  of  a  curious  legend.  "  Besides  the  thirty- 
two  colums  which  support  the  vault  and  itome,  tliere  are  two  of 
smaller  dimensions  very  near  the  west  door,  which  are  shewn  to 
foreign  pilgrims,  who  are  made  to  believe  that  if  they  can  pass 
with  ease  between  those  columns,  tlioy  are  are  predestined  to 
share  the  Joys  of  Mahomet's  iiaradhie."  It  is  likewise  said,  that 
"If  a  Chnstian  were  to  pau  between  these  columns,  they  would 
ckse  upon  him  and  crush  him  to  death." 
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Immediately  under  thm  dome  is  El  Sukrab,  or  tho 
Itock,  hIho  called  Hiidjnr,  or  tho  Stone  par  excellence, 
a  maxa  of  native  rock,  the  solo  remnant  of  tho  top 
of  Moriah,  »ouio  sixty  feet  long  by  fifty  wide,  and 
ten  or  twelve  feot  high  on  the  lower  side.  It  is  Hur- 
rounded  here  by  a  railing  of  wood  I'laborately  canned 
and  gilt. 

Soowulf,  8)peaking  of  this  rock  in  tho  t'nisaders'  time, 
when  ho  niiulo  liin  jiilgriniago  to  Jerusalem,  miys,  "  In 
this  place  Solomon  placed  the  Ark  of  tho  C'uvenant, 
having  the  manna,  and  the  rod  of  Aaron,  which 
floiirinhed  and  budded  there,  and  produced  almonds, 
and  the  two  tables  of  tho  Old  Testament.  Here  Our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  wearied  with  the  violence  of  the 
Jews,  was  accustomed  to  repose;  here  was  tho  place 
of  confession,  where  his  discijiles  confessed  themselves 
to  him ;  hei-o  tho  Angel  Gabriel  appeared  to  Zacharias, 
saying,  '  Thou  slialt  receive  a  child  in  thy  old  age ; ' 
here  iiacharias,  the  son  of  Bcrachias,  was  slain  between 
the  Temple  and  the  Altar;  hero  was  tho  ofl'ering  of 
Our  Lonl ;  and  hero  ho  wa.s  found  sitting  in  the  midst 
of  the  Doctors ;  tho  footmarks  of  the  Lord  were  her<' 
made  wlicn  ho  concealed  liiniself,  and  went  out  of  the 
Temple,  lest  the  Jews  should  stone  him ;  and,  finally 
here  tho  woman  taken  in  lulultery  was  brought  before 
him  for  judgment." 

There  are  many  niiu-e  traditions,  but  we  will  go  on 
with  the  Tm-kish  legend,  From  this  rock,  Mahomet, 
after  his  celebrated  night  journey  from  Mecca,  on  the 
'"".-*  I]l  Burak,  accompanied  by  tho  Angel  Gabriel  (as 
describcu  in  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  the  Koran) 
ascended  to  Heaven,  leaving  tho  ])rint  of  his  foot, 
which  is  an  object  of  veneration  to  all  true  believers. 
Some  say  that  tho  impression  of  tho  foot  is  that 
of  tho  prophet  Enoch,  called  in  Arab  Ur  Idrist, 
or  tho  studious.  Ho  was  a  great  astrologer  and  the 
inventor  of  writing.  His  charity  was  ecpial  to  his 
knowledge,  and  to  reward  him  God  preserved  him  from 
death,  and  translated  him  alive  to  Heaven.  This  also 
is  tho  rock  from  which  the  four  great  rivers  of  the  East 
How.  It  is  said  to  be  suspended  in  space,  or  supjwrted 
on  an  invisible  palm-tree,  which  is  itself  held  up  by  the 
mothers  of  the  two  grcvt  prophets,  Jcsusand  Muhannned. 
The  Blessed  Mothers  sit  at  the  universal  spring,  busied 
in  weaving  garments  for  the  just  who  have  traversed 
Sirath  (tho  invisible  bridge),  without  falling.  Jewish 
tmdition  makes  this  rock   that  on   which   tho   Ark 


rested,  within  tho  Holiest  of  ITolies,  It  was  hidden 
by  the  curtain  behind  which  tho  High  Priest  alono 
had  the  right  of  entering  to  pronounce  there  tho  holy 
name  of  God, — the  pronunciation  of  which  word,  tho 
liabbis  tell  \is,  is  now  lost, — tho  letters  only,  of 
Jehovah,  remaining  to  us.  Down  eight  stops,  wo  como 
to  a  large  chamber  or  cave  hewn  in  the  Uock. 
Around  this  are  five  hollow  )ilaees,  at  which  Alira- 
hani,  David,  Solomon,  Jesus,  and  Muliammod  are  said 
to  have  successively  prayeil. 

The  cave  is  8  feet  high  and  15  feet  sfpiare.  Tho 
ceiling  of  this  cave  is  about  four  or  live  feet  below  tho 
siirface  of  tho  rock,  Irom  four  to  six  feet  thick,  and 
jpierced  with  an  oval-shaped  hole  about  three  feet  in 
diameter.  Tho  sides  are  plastered,  "  in  order,"  as  is 
said,  "  to  produce  tho  imprcs'-ion  that  this  immense 
rock  is  now  supported  by  a  wall  of  masonry,"  pcojilo 
having  been  frightened  at  seeing  so  large  a  rock  su|>- 
ported  on  nothing !  There  is  a  round  piece  of  stone 
about  tho  centre  of  tho  lloor,  which  marks  tlio  site  of 
the  Bir  Arruah  (Well  of  Souls),  formerly  kept  open  for 
tho  convenience  of  holding  intercourse  with  departed 
spirits — of  the  wicked,  we  ought  to  say,  for  this  is 
supposed  to  bo  the  eutmncc  to  tlie  Muhammedan  1 1  ell. 

There  is  something  like  a  tongue  cut  in  the  rock 
above  the  entrance,  ami  this,  they  say,  siwko  to  tho 
Caliph  Omar  very  much  after  the  fashion  of  the  Irish 
echo,  which  replied  to  Pat's  "How  d'ye  do?"  with  a 
"  Very   well,   I  thank  you;"   for  when  Omar,  in  his 
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dullglit  at  fimliiig  Jacob's  Pillow,  said  to  tho  stone, 
K»h  lalatn  aleik  ("Hoalth  to  you");  the  olonc,  not  to 
bo  beiiind  in  civility  to  tho  iVophot's  nophow, 
replied  at  once,  "  Tho  Romo  to  yon ; "  A  leiki  esh  talaiii  I 
Down  in  tho  cave  wo  saw  tho  mark  of  Muhammed's 
turban,  wliero  ho  knocked  his  head  against  tho  wall  in 
his  fervour  after  thn  rido  in  ono  night  from  heaven  to 
this  place.  Up  stairs  wo  go — unable  to  believe  any  more 
— but  horo  wo  arc  shown  on  a  dcnk  tho  Caliph  Omar's 
copy  of  tho  Koran,  a  MS,  with  pages  four  feet  long, 
tho  sword  and  standard  of  Ali,  tho  shield  of  Hamzeh, 
tho  Prophet's  companion,  and  a  stone  strongelv  sha|icd, 
♦l,r>  -  ^.j,Jie  of  Burak,  tho  Prophet's  mule!  There  is,  a 
few  jiaces  from  tho  rock,  a  green  slab  of  marble,  with 
tho  marl,  sf  eighteen  nails,  said  to  havo  been  of  gold, 
ten  onlj  remaining.  There  are  now  only  three  iron 
nails  left  in  it,  and  the  priests  say  that  at  certain 
great  events  a  noil  is  drawn,  ond  that  'ho  three 
remaining,  mark  tho  distance  of  time  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  world,  there  being  three  ages  only  between 
us  and  that  consummation.  Then  Issrafil  is  to  sound 
Buvun  (the  trumpet  of  Death),  and  forty  years  after- 
wards, the  trumpet  of  Kesurrcction,  upon  which  tho 
judgment  will  ensue.* 

Coming  out  of  tho  mosque  by  the  Gate  of  Heaven, 
which  faces  us  in  the  viow  (net  page  33),  and  turning 
to  thn  loft,  wc  come  to  two  little  domed  mosques  or 
shrincH,  w'>'i  i  iirble  pillars.  Tho  nearest  i.s  that  of 
Fatinif,  tliu  lophet's  Daughter,  whoso  descendants 
ruled  i  I  ^■■"'  and  Morocco  as  the  Fatimite  dynasty. 
The  other  j.;  the  Chapel  of  Muhammed's  Ascension,  and 
at  the  wall,  close  by,  is  the  staple  to  which  ho  fastened 
Burak,  while  ho  made  a  shoi-t  prayer  before  ho  started 
on  that  wonderful  voyage,  which  was  so  rapidly  exe- 
cuted, timt  although  he  held  various  conversations  with 
Moses  and  others  whom  he  saw  in  Heaven,  he  returned 
in  time  to  prevent  the  falling  of  a  silver  urn,  which 
Uabricl'g  wing  happened  to  strike  as  they  mouuted  on 
high.  Just  within  the  east  gate  is  the  famous  Well  of 
the  Leaf,  concerning  which  there  is  a  pretty  legend,  as 
follows : — 

"  Tho  Prophet  said,  '  One  of  my  jHioplo  shall  enter 
into  Paradise  walking,  while  yet  alive.'  It  hapj>encd 
in  the  time  of  Omar  that  some  persons  camo  to  Jeru- 
salem to  pray.  A  man  of  the  tribe  of  the  Beni-Temin, 
named  Sberif  Ibn-Habasha,  went  to  bring  water  for 
his  companions,  and  his  bucket  fell  into  the  well.  He 
^'  nt  down  to  recover  it,  and  found  a  door  in  tho  well 
winch  led  to  gardens.  He  entered  tho  door  to  the 
gardens,  and  walked  in  the  gardens,  and  took  a  leaf 
from  their  trees,  which  he  placed  behind  his  ear.  Ho 
rr    'ned  by  the  well,  came  to  the  governor,  and  re- 


'  Father  Roger  tells  a  dlftertnt  stoiy.  He  aaya,  apcaklng  of  tiM 
Rook,  "At  the  dbtance  of  three  nacee  from  these  two  colamns" 
(mentioned  in  a  former  note)  "there  is  a  stone  in  the  pavement, 
which  appears  to  be  black  marble,  about  two  and  a  half  feet 
square,  and  raised  a  little  above  the  pavement  In  this  stone  are 
twentjr-thrc*  holes,  i'  hich  it  seems  as  if  then  had  formerly 
been  nails,  and  ind«  .  two  are  yet  ranaining.  The  purpose  of 
these  is  not  known)  the  Hnhammedans  themselves  believe  that 
it  was  00  this  stone  the  prophets  set  their  feet  when  they  alighted 
fhim  their  horses  to  go  into  the  Temple,  and  that  Mubammed  also 
alighted  upon  it  when  he  arrived  from  ArabU  Felix,  on  his  Jonmey 
to  Paradisa  to  hold  consolution  with  Ood." 

8o  Ikr  Father  Roger.  But  ^U  Bqr  reporii  this  stone  to  be 
"The  Door  ol  Panxiine,"  and  ai  rs  that  IW  devil  palled  out  the 
nails  when  ha  trio  ,o  enter  th«,.^  '„„  was  nrevnted  by  not 
being  sbia  to  pall  out  Ibosa  that  remain.  To  thu  mixture  of  Old 
and  Mew  Teatamaot  Saints  with  Unbammedan  Ieg'^'1^  later  agea 
have  added  the  aaM  of  Gaotge  of  Cappadoda. 


ported  what  he  had  found  in  tho  gardens,  and  al)ont 
his  cntvrins  them,  Ho  sent  some  men  with  hint  to 
tho  well,  who  descended  with  him,  but  they  did  not 
find  any  door,  n"r  arrivo  at  tho  gardens.  And  ho 
wrote  to  Omar,  who  answered,  that  the  tradition  of 
tho  Prophet  concerning  tlio  man  that  should  enter 
Paradise  alive,  was  true;  but  it  should  \xs  ascertained 
whether  tho  lenf  was  fresh  or  dry;  for  if  it  had 
changed  colour  it  could  not  be  fr)m  Paradise,  where 
nothmg  changes."  The  tradition  adds,  *!  ..  il.o  lenf 
had  not  clmiigetl.  At  tho  west  gate,  outside,  are  two 
birds,  or  something  like  them,  in  tho  veins  of  tho 
marble,  said  to  be  two  wicked  magpies  fixed  in  stone 
by  Solomon,  as  a  perpetual  punishment  and  sign  to  all 
birds,  that  oven  tho  air  was  subject  to  his  power,  and 
that  tho  birds  of  the  air  were  bound  to  reverence  tho 
sanctity  of  tho  Temple  ho  was  then  building  to  tho 
Lord. 

Wo  now  turn  to  tho  South  and  proceed  to  tho 
Mosquo  El-Aksa,  originally  a  Christian  foundation  by 
Justinian  on  a  portion  of  tho  Tempio  of  Herod ;  then 
again  a  Muhammcdan  building;  then  again  a  Crusa- 
ders' Church  and  tho  seat  of  tho  Knights  Templars; 
and  now  a  mosque  of  the  highest  sanctity.  It  is  300 
feet  in  length,  and  includes  the  Mosquo  Abu  Behen, 
a  largo  Hall,  princiiMlly  used  for  educational  purposes, 
400  in  breadth.  It  is  supposed  to  cover  tho  spot  of  our 
Saviour's  Presentation  or  Purification,  tho  old  chinch 
having  borne  that  title.  Tho  front  has  a  piazza  of  seven 
slightly  pointed  arches.  This  portico  is  said  to  have 
been  at  ono  time  completely  plated  with  gold.  The 
ceiling  is  flat,  and  supported  by  six  rows  of  pillars, 
of  brown  marble,  and  there  are  three  naves  on  each 
side.  There  is  an  enormous  octagonal  pillar,  dedicated 
to  Sidi  or  Lady  Omar,  and  two  granite  columns,  dedicated 
to  tho  Lady  Fatima,  which  are  said  to  have  replaced  the 
famous  brazen  pillars,  Jachin  and  Boaz.  One  hundred 
and  seventy  lamps  are  hero  burning  brightly,  being 
only  ten  less  than  blazo  in  the  Orcat  Mosquo  of  Omur. 
Below  this  mosque  are  vast  vaults,  tho  truo  sub- 
structure of  the  'Temple  of  Solomon.  There  is  an  en- 
trance hall,  fifty  feet  long  and  forty-two  wide;  and 
in  tho  centre  of  this  hall  is  a  column  formed  of  one 
stono  («ee  page  48),  six  and  a  quarter  feet  in  diameter, 
and  barely  ono  foot  high,  with  foliated  capital  of  no 
special  onler,  but  yet  tasteful.  This  is  certainly  of 
the  time  of  Solomon.  From  tho  top  of  this  spring 
the  arches  that  support  the  fine  dome  constituting  the 
ceiling.  There  is  another  pillar  of  an  oval  shape  (««« 
page  51),at  the  northern  end,  and  fourwhito  Corinthian 
pillars  attached  to  the  doorway.  There  are  nine  steps 
right  across  the  hall  at  the  western  end,  which  are 
blocked  up.  There  is  talk  of  tho  furniture  and  trea- 
sures of  tho  Old  Tempio  being  concealed  on  tho  one 
side  or  the  other  of  this  passage;  and  a  closed  door 
on  the  eastern  side  seems  to  indicate  a  vacant  space, 
but  no  attempt  to  open  it  has  been  made  in  modern 
times.  At  the  south-east  comer  of  tho  Temple  espla- 
nade, there  are  oi)en  vast  substructures,  known  as 
Solomon's  stables.  These  are  pia2za-like  structures, 
on  square  pillars  of  gigantic  bevelled  stones,  such  ns 
are  seen  in  the  most  ancient  portions  of  tho  hall. 
The  whole  of  the  under  portion  of  the  Temple  area 
is  pierced  with  caverns,  and  tanks,  and  archways,  for 
sewerage  and  runningwater.  Indeed,  the  under-ground 
of  Jenisalcm  is  really  moro  ancient,  and  may  ulti- 
mately prove  more  fruitful  in  sacred  relics  of  the  earliest 
ages,  than  what  remains  to  be  seen  above  ground. 
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About  midtTAy  in  tlio  costcrnmosit  range  of  these 
subt'Trniicnn  nrcailt^s  i\  rock  is  pointed  out  to  us,  and  we 
are  toUl  that  tliis  in  tlio  jilnce  where  Solomon  toitiircd 
♦.lie  demon.  Some  bold  follow  in  the  oWoii  time, 
who  tlioiiglit  that  treasures  were  hidden  iindor  it 
stnipk  at  it  with  a  pick-axe;  but,  nt  the  first  llov, 
the  clo\il  cried  out,  "  Let  mo  nlom. !"  We  noeil  not 
say  that  the  afl'riglitcd  searcher  aft  'r  ntlicr  ponple's 
property  complied  with  this  rnqiie.-l.  Tliis  rock  is  six 
feet  high,  four  and  a-h.'ilf  long,  and  four  luoad  Hun- 
dreds of  small  ]iyramidal  piles  of  (tones  arc  sren  about 
the  floor,  deposited  by  ISIoslcm  devotees  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  the  roots  of  olil  j)ine-trees  hang  ilown 
in  mat<y  places  from  the  roof  into  which  they  have 
penetrated  from  the  Ilanim  above. 


VIIL— ROUND  AND  ABOUT  JERUSALEM. 

A  .soUN'D  night's  sleep — nowhere  docs  a  man  sleep 
so  soundly  as  at  Jerusalem,  where  be  is  all  day 
enijdOycd  in  walking  about  from  one  famous  object 
t)  another — s«'rvc8  to  clear  our  brains  from  the 
confusion  and  distortion  of  the  grandeur  of  Old 
Testament  Ilistor}',  and  the  simplicity  6{  Christian 
truths,  into  the  monstrous  legends  of  Arab  intixwture; 
and  we  start  forth,  at  early  dawn,  with  a  party  of 
Amb  attenilanis,  to  finish  our  |>ilgrininge  round  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem.  Our  journey  from  St  Stephen's 
Gate  up  the  Mouat  of  Olives  down  through  the  Valley 
of  Jel>.>shaphat  and  up  to  Mount  Zion,  has  already 
earricd  us  halfway  in  the  circuit,  and  made  us  masters 
of  the  eastern  and  southern  sides.  Wo  have  already 
crossed  dnd  n^rossed  the  City  either  way,  and  a 
journey,  therefore,  from  St.  Stephen's  Gate  round  by 
the  north  ami  western  sides,  ending  where  the  Valley 
of  Hinnom  unites  with  that  of  Jehoshaphat,  will  com- 
plete our  circuit.  Tuniing  to  the  left  from  St.  Stephen's 
Gate  by  a  naiTow  path,  tinder  the  walls,  siupended  on 
a  ridge  along  the  i)recipice  of  Gethsemane,  we  gradually 
.■iseend  to  the  north-east  angle  of  the  City  wall,  which 
here  goes  oflf  square  and  shar)).  Turning  by  this 
angle,  we  perceive  that  the  wall  is  hero  protected  by 
a  fosse,  and  rests  u|X)n  a  foundation  of  rocks,  rising 
up  into  high  cliffs,  while  there  is  another  rocky  ridge 
on  the  other  side,  the  roadway  i-ound  the  City  jmss- 
ing  between  them.  In  fact,  we  are  now  niiou  the 
ridge  or  crest  of  Bczctho,  cut  away  by  Ilei-od.  It 
sJKHits  up  here  to  a  hundrcil  feet,  a  solid  tower  of  rock, 
lietneen  this  point  and  the  north  east  angle  was 
the  part  seltvted  by  Tancred  for  his  attack;  hence, 
too,  iSaladiu  foRtil  his  way  into  tho  City.  A  short 
distjuice  farther  is  the  mouth  of  a  cavern  in  the  rock 
on  whic:h  the  wall  is  built.  It  leads  under  the  houses 
of  the  eity,  the  first  hall  extending  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  fect.aml  U'lng  three  ihousaud  feet  in  circumference. 
It  is  cvidi'iitly  the  quarry  from  which  the  stone  of  tho 
Temple  and  other  great  Jewish  buildings  were  cut,  and 
it  seems  t<>  have  been  known  to  the  Cnisatlers,  though 
not  o)M'neil  to  modern  ius|)ection  until  within  ii>e  last 
ten  yesirs.  There  are  many  intricately  meandering 
possngi's  leading  to  larger  halls  fui-ther  within,  with 
walls  white  "as  driven  snow,"  and  snp|Kirte<I  on 
eolossid  pillars  of  irregidtr  shape,  as  left  by  the  stono- 
hewei-s.  Tlifse  ore  evidently  the  quarries  of  King 
Solomon,  and,  not  imju-obably.  King  Herod  cut 
through  tliem  in  digging  out  the  fosse  in  which 
wc  MIX"  now  walking ;  for  we  are  only  two  hundred  feet 
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from  a  similar  cuvcrnous  exPUVBtion,  the  reputed 
Grotto  or  Cave  of  Jcrcmiiili,  on  tho  ojtposito  hill  uf 
Sahara,  near  to  a  Turkish  burial-ground  of  sucli  bad 
repute,  for  tho  living  at  least,  that  no  ono  will  venture 
near  it  after  sunoet.  ThiH  cavo  is  deeply  sunk  in  a 
brown  ridgo  of  n.;k,  by  the  way-side,  and  is  a  [iroibund 
and  gloomy  cavern,  aliout  fifty  yards  ileep,  supported 
by  two  enormous  natural  ]>illura  of  rock.  Tlu'rc  is  a 
court  or  0|ien  iioHsage  in  front  of  it,  and  a  wall  with 
gt-vorul  houses,  for  the  place  has  been  \iscd  as  a  (piarau- 
tiiie  station,  a  dervish  (a  very  civil  jicrsonuge)  acting  ns 
its  guard  and  showman.  There  is  a  miniaturo  luko 
or  vast  cistern,  generally  on  tho  floor,  and  under- 
neath, tho  water  of  which  is  bnghi,  and  ])ui-e.  Thu 
cavo  is  divided  into  {lartitions,  nests  or  dwelling  for 
the  sick  or  suspected,  and  is  othorwiso,  with  plaster 
and  whitewash,  made  to  look  clean,  tidy,  and  actually 
couifurtablo.  For  its  being  Jeremiah's  Pool  or  Cavo 
there  is,  of  course,  no  sutKcient  authority.  The  place 
wiiero  the  prophet  was  confined,  and  tho  jiit  where  ho 
scukiuthomire,  wei'cinthuKing'scourt(Jer.xxxvii.  21.,) 
This  cavern,  though  of  great  size,  has  a  limited  aspect 
in  comiNirison  with  tho  unknown  "aptness  of  the 
quari'ies  on  tho  other  side,  in  which  tho  whole  City, 
for  aught  we  know,  might  be  stowed  away.  Then' 
."angc  is  as  immense  as  that  of  the  catacombs  of  I'uris, 
but  they  have  been  unexplored  for  ages  ]iast, 

A  little  to  the  letl — as  we  stand  with  our  faces 
towards  the  City  wall — a  whole  nulo  of  towers  and 
battlements  at  one  view,  in  a  l>right  simlight — old 
and  yellowish  in  tint,  aiul  crumbling  minutely,  yet 
large  and  massivo  in  their  whole  aH|MH:t — is  "  Herod's 
Gate,"  now  closed  up.  It  is  also  called  "  the  (iate  of 
Flowers,"  and  is  tho  gate  where  the  Kmpn>ss  Helena,  the 
mother  of  our  countryninu — for  Constuntine  the  tJreat, 
and  tho  first  Ciu'iatian  Emperor,  was  an  Kuglish- 
nian,  and  bom  at  \''ork — enterc<i  in  {wnano-,  us  u 
humble  suppliant,  in  all  her  iiower,  for  Gisl's  niei-cy  and 
forgivonens  of  her  sins.  Wu  are  now  nt  about  thu 
highest  ]>art  of  the  wall,  and  this  gate  towers  high  on 
the  hill  which  hence  Wgiiw  to  descend  to  the  Uato  of 
DanuiHCUS.  All  along  here  the  olive  trees  gi.  tf  cloxe 
up  to  the  vrall,  and  it  is  a  ]>rctty  sight  to  w*e  thb  doxes 
and  other  birds  flying  backwards  and  forwnnls  ,r'>m 
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the  trees  to  the  old  wall  and  from  the  old  wall  to  the 
trees.  Tho  Jews  of  old,  it  will  be  rcmembci-cd,  were 
great  pigeon  fiinciei-s',  and  the  dove  houses  and  pigeon 
towers  of  old  Jerusalem  were  quite  an  institution.  This 
Damascus  gate,  "  the  tower  that  looketh  over  towards 
Damascus,"  Is  as  it  now  stands,  exteniiilly,  a  chai-raing 
nionimuul  of  A  nib  taste,  flunke<l  by  two  towers  and 
crowned  with  arali<f<iue  battlements  of  stone  in  tho 
form  of  turbans  (ace  page  13).  It  is  undeniably  the 
finest  of  all  the  gates  of  Jtrus:ilem,  and  in  its  gatewoy 
j  w»!  notice  whi;t  is  remarkable  as  a  first  example  of 
the  jKiiuted  arch,  which  the  Crusad.i-s  aie  consi<lered 
!  to  have  carrii-d  back  with  them  into  Eui-ope.  In  the 
j  bose  of  the  towein  of  this  gate  may  be  seen  great 
i  stoni-s  bevelled  rounil  the  edges,  similar  to  those  in 
what  remains  of  the  wall  of  Solnmou's  Temple.  This 
gato  is  said  to  be  identical  with  the  "  Ohl  Gate  "of 
Nehemiah,  which  ■  Jehoiada  the  son  of  Pit-enh,  aiid 
Meshullaiu  tho  son  if  Bcsodeiah  re|«>'red  ;  they  laid 
the  beoms  tiieix'of,  an<l  the  Imi-s  tbenof,  and  set  up 
tho  doo.s  thereof"  (Nehemiah,  iii.,  fi).  The  very 
ancient,  massive,  and  clmraeteristie  Jewish  itjmains 
which  we  see  in  the  two  turret  chambers  on  each  side 
indicate    this    ns  a    portion    of   tho    "Second   Wall." 
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These  cliamhers,  and  tbe  pillars  in  the  vault  of  Solo- 
mon's Tfrnjilo  [lee  pages  48,  51),  are  almost  tlio 
only  relics  which  tlie  battering  rum,  tho  coiToding 
tooth  of  Time,  and  tho  vengeance  of  God,  have  left 
us.  Tlir  winding  square  -  shaped  stairciiao  within 
the  chambers  lately  discovered  in  both  towers  is 
tho  kind  of  ascent  by  which  "they  went  up  witli 
winding  stairs  into  the  middle  clmmbcr,"  (1  Kings, 
vi.  8).  One  of  the  stones  lying  tliero  is  seven  and  a- 
half  feet  long,  by  three  and  a-half  feet  high,  ami  another 
six  and  a-half  feet  long,  by  tho  same  height.  These 
apartments  ate  conjectured,  by  the  learned  in  such 
matters,  to  have  been  guard  roonis  of  tlio  old  gates  ; 
built  upon  and  round  by  Neheniiah,  then  by  Herod, 
and  aftcrwaiils  by  tho  Saracens.  Tliey  are  vaulted, 
and  their  massivencaa  is  very  iiupi-essive.  Before 
iwssing  on  wo  atep  within  these  gates  into  tho  City, 
curious  to  see  tho  condition  of  the  vicinity.  Tlio 
streets  about  hero  aro  filthy,  and  almost  in  solitude, 
overshadowed  with  darkness  from  the  numerous  vaulted 
arches  which  cover  them.  E-erywhero  thei-o  are  ruins 
and  rags.  As  for  inhabitants,  you  see  them  seldom,  and 
when  seen  they  apjicar  to  be  eaten  up  with  idleness 
and  wretchedness.  The  iiassMn-s  by  civep  close  to  the 
houses,  and  look  iw  if  they  have  p .  jmi-jKiso,  only  walk- 
ing for  the  sake  of  walking;  tho  bliopkecpcrs  apjiear 
to  be  always  waiting  for  custom  that  never  comes, 
and  everywhere  there  is  a  lock  of  life,  interest,  and 
activity.  The  rocky  mound  oppiwite  this  gate,  within, 
has  evidently  been  tho  founiLition  of  some  gr'^at 
building,  for  it  is  excavated  in  many  places,  but  not 
into  tombs.  There  was  a  St.  Stephen's  (;liurcli  along 
hero  once,  ami  this  may  be  tho  spot.  We  gladly  quit 
the  dreary  seme,  and  linston  to  the  free  air  without 
the  walls.  About  half  a  mile  right  out  of  t\.,< 
gate,  a  little  to  the  right,  after  parsing  a  heap  or  hill  of 
oshcs  and  soapmaker's  wsustc,  wo  iniss  along  the  level 
surface  of  a  reddish  rock,  with  a  few  olive  tii-cs,  hardly 
enough  to  call  a  grove,  growing  up<m  it,  and  then 
come  upon  an  excavation  in  the  middle  of  a  field,  like 
a  neglected  ipiairy.  In  front  is  a  sqiwro  court  liown 
out  of  the  rock  and  ojien  to  the  air,  just  like  a  deep 
fi-ench.  It  is  entered  by  an  archway.  Tliis  court  is 
ninety  feet  square.  The  areh  is  in  tho  cciitrooftho 
wall,  and  to  tliu  left,  as  wo  enter,  wo  see  sumcthing 
resembling  a  large  jiortico,  nine  yards  long,  sup|)orted 
evidently,  at  one  time,  on  two  pillars,  which  mis<:liievous 
I)eoplc  of  various  ages,  byo-gono  simpleton.s,  and  profane 
fools  now  grown  grey  or  gone  to  their  account,  have 
knocked  away,  one  after  tho  other.  The  architrave  hiw 
fruit  and  flowers  sculptured  upon  it,  but  these  aW  are 
sorely  defaced — n shameful  outrage,  of  wliich  the  Arabs 
must  not  bo  accused,  as  noun  but  civilLsed  £uni|ieans, 
fur  the  most  |)art — wo  aro  sorry  to  have  to  say  it,  for 
Inith  our  sakes .— Americans  and  Kngliih,  violate 
tho  habitations  v>f  the  deal.  Our  torches  are  lighted, 
let  us  enter.  Wo  -leem  to  be  going  into  a  ruck, 
tho  interior  of  which  liaa  been  hewn  out,  and 
the  focQ  of  vhich  has  been  cut  into  arehitectural 
designs.  Such  is  really  the  fact;  but  the  grapes, 
garlands,  and  festoons,  the  Corinthian  capitals,  .ind  the 
I'illars,  have  all  been  ruthlcsslybroken  and  chippodaway. 
When  whole  they  must  have  resembled  a  very  large  and 
very  handsome  marble  chimncy-pi<-ce,  from  whi.^ii  the 
gmtc  hiui  l)een  ren-.ovod.  Tlu-ough  a  low  door  in  tho 
south-west  comer,  we  ad  v&nce — caudles  in  lihnd,  and  not 
without  Blteudant  Arabs,  for  this  is  not  a  pleiuiant  place 
in  wliich  to  find  ouc8<;lf  alone  in  the  dark — opening 


into  a  kind  of  ante-i-oom,  about  20  feet  square,  a  place 
for  the  mourners,  while  the  body  was  carried  on  to  its  last 
receptacle.    This  opens  into  another  room,  thirteen  feet 
square,  in  which  are  a  dozen  catacombs  for  colfins  and 
a  passiigo  to  another  apartment  lOfcetsquare.  Thesouth 
side  of  the  unte-room  has  a  door  leading  int<  other  rooms, 
in  many  of  which  are  felics  of  rich   saroqihagi,  torn 
from  their  places  and  thrown  uixtn  the  ground.     One 
of  these  has  been  preserved  entire  and  carried  to  tbe 
Mehkemeh,  or  Council  House,  in  Jerusalem,  just  by 
tho  beautiful  fountain  we  have  illustrated  (in  page  8). 
Hero   it   supplies  the   Divan   of   Jerusalem  Effendis 
with  water !     The  contrivnuce  of  the  doors  of  stone, 
which,   fitt<!d   in   with  mortice  and  tenon  hinges,  is 
noticeable,  and  should  lie  seen  by  some  of  our  stone- 
masons, as  a  good  hint  for  a  fire  proof  closet ;  so  also 
is  a  imind  disk,  sliniied  like  a  mill-stone,   curiously 
contrived  to  close  a  tomb,  and  then  be  itself  concealed 
by  a  jKJol  of  watjr.     An  ins|>ectiou  of  these  cunning 
contrivances,  for  an  apparently  unnecessary  security, 
assists  us  in  understanding  the  question  in  relation 
to  the  entrance  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre :  "  Who  chall 
roll  us  away  tho  stone  from  the  door  of  the  sepulchre  }" 
Of  what  kings  tho  rocky  excavations  in  which  we  stand 
are   the    tombs,    is  an    unsettled   question.      Not  so 
of  that  tomb  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley  of  Kedron, 
which   sweeps  all   round    here,   and   into   which   wo 
descend  and  go  over  it  to  reach  tho  tomb — ^just  in  timo 
to  see  a  flock  of  sheep,  who  have  been   folded  there, 
come  streaming  forth  into  the  open  valley.    This  is  the 
t<mib  of  Simon  the  Just,  a  Jewish  Saint,  if  we  uiay  use 
tho  term,  who  K|H.'nt   his  gn-at  wealth  in  providing  a 
feast  for  the  poor  yearly,  and  having  been  ullowetl  a 
great  ago  as  a  ruward  for  his  charity,  was  so  iJBinted 
at  thij  sorrows  ho  saw  coming  on  his  rut  ion  from  their 
obstinacy  in  losistiiig  Titus,  as  to  find  the  burthen  of 
life  too  heavy,  and  so  pray   to    be  released  from  it. 
His  jiraytr  was  granted,  and  his  tomb  ],rovidc<l  under 
this  little  hill,     Ihit  his  wealth  having  been  buried 
with  him,  Simon  (!io  Just  feels  conscientious  scruples 
rcsiNH^ting  the  feast  ho   iiad  annually  promised  to  tho 
poor,-  -a  promise   from  which,  as  his  death  was  by  bis 
own  wish,  his  scrupulous  justice  docs  not  consider  him 
to  bo  discharged.      Kvery  year,  therefore,  he  comes  to 
life,   at   the   feast    of  Ff.rim,  and  places   a   piece  of 
money  outside  to  provide  food  for  the  poor.      A  great 
|)ilgi'iniage  is  held  to  his  tomb  by  the  Jews.     To  make 
a  profit  out   of  this  vencraticm,  as  well  as  to  keep  in 
the  sheep,  tho  Turks   have  ]iut  up  an  iron  door  to  the 
tomb,  and  aiijiointt'd  a  guardian,  who,  lieing  a  shepherd 
of  the  dead,  fleeces  to  the  liest  of  his  ca]iability  the 
living. 

Wo  now  recross  the  Kedron  valley,  and  coming 
to  a  jimction  of  two  roads,  take  the  one  that  leads  us 
to  tho  nortli-wesf  angle  .if  tho  wall,  tho  towtra  of 
which,  rising  prominently  before  us,  are  evidently  of 
modern  construction.  The  ground  rif  «  from  the  hoi  • 
low  by  the  Damascus  gate  to  a  low  ridge,  just  over 
which  li<>s,  in  tho  deeper  hollow,  the  Valley  of  Gihon, 
under  the  vestern  wall,  sloping  down  towards  Hinnom, 
under  the  southern.  At  this  comer,  near  us,  is  a 
I'erebinth  tree,  conspiouons  as  rising  at  tho  highest  |K>r- 
tion  of  the  city.  Ilcreabout,  the  vino  and  the  olive 
begin  to  be  more  abundant,  and  have  been  made  — 
of  lato  years  only,  as  we  learn — to  take  root  in  tho 
scanty,  but  prolific  soil.  Jerusalem  grows  good  wine, 
and  the  Greeks  have  planted  it  pretty  exteimively  in 
tho  new  purchases  of  h»nd  thojr  havo  made,     Every 
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vhere  that  water  is  ccUeotAd  and  diatribated,  the 
( rateful  land,  all  bare  as  it  looks,  retams  most  abnndant 
<  rops.  The  fields  of  Iwrley  in  this  vicinity  (about  a 
<;  uarter  of  a  mile  from  the  walls),  are  full  in  the  ear, 
end  the  grain  of  the  finest.  It  is  now  just  ready  (it  is 
April),  for  the  sickle.  They  say  this  new  spirit  of 
oultivation  is  due  to  Russian  gold ;  but  money  is  of  no 
nation,  and  its  profitable  emplojrment  an  universal 
good.  We  should  have  thought  some  English  money 
might  hav..'  ui on  advantageously  employed  here. 

How  is  iK  that  jicnionM  who  are  obliged  to  leave 
England  in  search  of  a  milder  climate,  or  others  who 
pitifer  living  abroad,  do  not  choose  the  kdoet  interesting 
country  in  the  world  for  their  residence !  Vf  hy  should 
not  young  clergymen  at  least,  spend  one  year  among  Bible 
scenes,  and  in  acquiring  Bible  languages  lit-fore  enter- 
ing upon  thei."  lictive  duties.  Sixty  pounds  per  annum 
wo\ild  bo  quite  enough  fur  all  ex]iense  of  board  and 
lod);ing  (inokuiing  the  keeping  a  hoise)  for  a  single 
pcnion,  and  sixty  pounds  more  would  cover  the  expense 
uf  a  journey  there  and  back.  Tlie  mighty  tide  which 
during  throe  centuries  impelled  half  the  nations  of 
Europe  towards  the  rocky  shores  of  Palestine — has  not 
yet  subsided.  It  is  rising  again.  Travellers  from  every 
nation,  and  10,000  pilgrinu  from  the  East,  visit  the 
shrines  of  Bothlclicro  and  Calvary ;  Moslems  from 
Arabia,  Tartary  and  India,  and  from  the  utmost  shores 
of  Africa,  come  to  worship  at  the  (so-called)  Tomb  of 
Moses.  The  JewiHh  people  go  to  pray  over  the  rtiins 
of  their  city  and  Temple  that  the  time  of  their  deliverance 
may  be  hastened.  The  deep  religious  interest  which 
has  for  two  thouHand  years  been  gaining  strangth 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth  is  becoming  more  intense, 
and  high  and  mighty  potentates,  study  with  anxious 
care  politics,  whoso  interest  centres  in  Jerusalem. 
Here  however,  where,  above  all  places,  Christianity 
should  be  most  Catholic,  it  is  most  sectarian.  But 
God  disposes  and  all  are  working  and  can  only  be 
working  to  his  glorious  and  final  purpose. 

We  now  approach  the  Jaffa  or  Bethlehem  Gate,  and 
foil  into  the  road  that  takes  us  across  the  Valley  of 
Rcphaira — which  runs  down  on  the  right,  |iast  the 
Greek  convent  of  St  Geoige,  to  the  Valley  of  Hinnom 
— procee<ling  on  our  way  to  the  Tombs  of  the  Judges, 
by  a  road  lying  lietween  tliat  to  Jaffa  and  that  to 
Bethlehem,  both  of  which  liegin,  one  to  the  right  and 
tim  other  to  the  left  from  this  gate ;  hence  oslled,  at 
option,  the  Jaffii  or  the  Bethlehem  Gate,  and,  univer- 
sally, the  Gate  of  the  Pilgrims.  On  our  left  lies  the 
Upper  Pool  of  Gihon,  or  Birket-MamiUah — the  Pool 
of  Serpents — at  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  rods  from 
the  City  Gate,  near  the  bend  of  the  shallow  valley. 
This  is  about  three  hundred  feet  long,  two  hundred  wide, 
and  twenty  deep.  There  is  sometimes  no  water  in  it, 
as  it  is  now  HU]>plied  only  by  rain-water  drained  from 
the  surrounding  ba.sin,  its  former  feeder  by  a  water- 
course from  Etliam  having  been  broken.  In  the  .te  ison 
of  winter,  and  just  now,  boys  and  men  bathe  in  it 
Wo  leave  on  our  loft  some  Moslem  tombs,  the  remem- 
liered  graves  of  Saliulin's  warriors,  and  turning  to  the 
right,  at  about  a  mile's  distance  from  the  city,  reach 
the  "Tombs  of  the  Judges,"  Martyrs  or  PropheU 
These  are  of  the  same  character  as  the  "  Tombs  of  the 
Kings,"  although  ornamented  in  ii  different  |iattem. 
They  constitute  a  catacomb  of  sixty  tombs,  hewn  in 
the  solid  rock  of  limestone.  The  pediment  is  sculp- 
tured in  the  Grecian  style,  and  the  main  room  is  twenty 
feet  sqtiare  by  eight  in  height     This  is  even  more  re- 


markable than  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  hollowed  out  for  the  use  of  the  Sanhedrim, 
the  Jewish  Council,  numbering  seventy-two  members. 
Hence  we  return  back  to  the  head  of  the  Valley  of 
Rephaim  or  Gihon,  and,  bending  towards  the  right,  as 
we  face  the  Jaffa  Gate,  go  down  its  sloping  declivity 
along  by  the  western  wall.  We  come  along  by  the 
Bethlehem  road  from  the  Gate  down  into  the  Valley 
of  Gihon,  and  across  open  fields  of  corn  that  thinly 
cover  the  stony,  dry  soil.  A  few  struggling  olives, 
silver-toppe<l,  are  scattered  on  thehilL  Above  all  frowns 
the  City  Wall,  and  the  huge  Towers  of  the  Citadel. 
This  deep  excavation  of  200  feet  by  600  is  "The 
Lower  Pool  of  Gihon,"— the  "  Great  Pool"  that  once 
held  four  acres  of  water — the  Pool  Solomon  was  so 
piond  of  (Elcclesiasticus,  xlviii.,  17),  and  at  which  he  was 
anointed  King  of  Israel ;  hence  it  is  even  now  called 
"Birkel  esh  Sultan,"  or  the  "  King's  Pool."  It  has  been 
formed  by  building  two  walls  across  the  valley  (the 
lower  very  massive,  the  upper  rather  slight),  connect- 
ing them  by  side  walls,  scarping  the  shelving  edges  of 
rocks  on  its  sides,  and  plastering  the  whole  over  with 
water-cement.  The  Pool  is  now  ruinous  and  dry ;  the 
bottom  is  used  as  a  thrashing  ground.  From  this, 
Ic  ':ing  upwards,  on  the  left,  to  the  lowest  ]>art  of  Zion, 
we  see,  enclosed  with  a  wall,  the  English  burial 
ground ;  a  little  below  runs  an  aqueduct  on  nine  small 
arches,  which  conveys  the  water  from  Heiekiab's 
Pool  into  the  City.  From  this  point  we  enter  the 
valley  of  Ben  Hinnom  —  the  "  Valley  of  Shrieking 
Children" — crying  out  in  agony  at  their  murderous 
sacriti.ce  in  tho  red-hot,  brazen  arms  and  lap  of  the 
statue  of  tho  idol  of  Moloch,  from  which  they  fell  into 
the  blazing  furnace  below ! — the  Valley  of  Tophet,  or  tho 
Drum,  beaten  with  hurried  hands,  and  accompanied 
with  shouts  to  provent  those  childish  cries  of  sufl'ering 
from  being  heard  by  mothers.  Oh !  the  horrors  uf  these 
ancient  and  modem  heathen  practices!  This  crime  of 
the  Jews, — so  carefidly  separated  by  God  as  his  chosen 
people,  from  these  and  other  hideous  rites  of  Paganism, 
— was  punished  afterwards  in  this  very  place ;  for,  in 
this  same  valley,  says  Joiephus,  "  no  fewer  than 
1 18,880  dead  bodies  were  earned  for  burial  under  the 
charge  ot  one  officer  during  the  siege  of  Tittis."  King 
Josiah,  to  provent  such  sacrifices  to  idols  as  we  have 
mentioned,  ]iolluted  the  place  by  throwing  filth  and 
dead  men's  bones  into  it  (2  Kings,  xxiii.,  10).  Fires 
were  kept  constantly  burning  in  it  to  consume  the 
filth  thrown  here.  It  became  at  last  the  emblem  of 
everlasting  punishment  among  the  Rabbinical  writers- 
Gehenna  ! — Tophet  1 

"  —  Holocb,  horrid  Una,  bc«nnred  with  blood 
Of  hoinan  ncrittco  sod  parents'  tears, 
Tlioagh  for  the  noiu  of  dmint  and  trunipeta  load 
Their  children'!  cries  niiheard,  but  pnMcd  through  fire 
To  thii  frrim  Idol, 

In  the  pfcaaint  vale  of  Hinnom,  Tophet  thence, 
And  black  Qohenna  called,  the  type  of  hell  1 " 

MiLTOH. 

It  was  here,  that  standing  .in  one  of  the  rugged  erai- 
nonccswhichovtrhang Tophet,  the  Prophet  Jeremiah,at 
the  inspiration  of  God,  did,  in  t?ie  presence  of  the  wor- 
eliipiiers  Atul  tho  Priests,  address  himst^lf  to  Jehoiakin 
and  his  courtiers,  and  lifting  up  a  pitcher,  dashed  it  to  the 
earth,  after  denouncing  terrible  judgmenU  upon  them. 
(Jer.,  xix.,  1-12).  You  will  remember  how  Napoleon, 
during  the  conferences  for  tho  jwace  of  Campo 
Formo,  dashed    a  porochtin  jar  to  atoms  at  his  feet, 
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as  he  suitl  to  tlio  Austrimi  I'lcnipnteiitnrics,  ■'  In  one 
month  your  nioiiiirehy  would  liavo  been  «lmtt«R'il 
like  that  vaso."  'J'lio  people  liorc,  iibout  JcruMuluni, 
have  the  Hame  cuhIoui  of  liroaking  a  jiii-  wlivn  they 
wish  to  express  thoir  dutcsttition  of  any  one.  They 
come  behind  a  niun  and  siniuih  the  jar  *^o  ittonin,  ihuii 
imprecating,  upon  him  and  liis,  a  hopele.'i.-.  ruin.  Yuu 
will  remark  from  this  and  fi-oiu  many  other  inHtanci's 
imriietuiilly  coming  under  your  notice  in  the  Holy  Luiul 
as  common  objects,  that  the  Uiblo  minutely  nnrratcH, 
does  not  invent;  and  thus  many  circuuiHtaucos,  though 
to  tu  novel  and  surprinitig,  are  to  those  on  the  iijH>t  now, 
and  were  then — fur  Eastern  life  never  changes  its  liubitK 
— ordinary  and  cM-ry  day  circumstances  and  alluHlons. 

The  valley  descends  rapidly  into  a  nigged  glen.  On 
the  other  side  of  this  rises  abrupt,  broken,  and  frown- 
ing, with  precipitous  banks,  the  ilill  of  Kvil  C'uunsel. 
The  ruins  on  itt  top  are  those  of  the  liouse  of  Annas, 
the  High  Priest,  or  u  convent  that  succeeded  them. 
Hero  it  was  "  the  S«.'ribes  and  Pharisees  took  counsel 


ttgiiinst  Jesus  to  ])ut  him  to  doath,"  (Mat.  xxvii.  1  ), 
and  juxt  here,  on  the  brow,  about  a  hundred  yards 
away  from  the  house  (just  time  for  repentance  in  tiie 
distance),  is  thot  occui'^i  d  tree  stretching  its  ominous 
arms,  darkly  frowning,  with  crooked  bruucheji,  and  as  if 
with  stretching  fingers, — that  tree  on  which  the  traitor 
Juda3  h.mg  himself.  There— dose  by  it,  is  what  he 
Bolil  himself  for-  -the  i'olior's-ficld— "the  Field  of 
Blood "  (see  p.  16).  A  jirccipico  overhangs  it,  and 
it  looks  down  another  into  the  glen  beiow  where  there 
is  a  deep  charnel-liouse.  The  pious  pilgrims  used  to 
be  buried  there.  St.  Jerome  marked  the  locality, 
Annas  Inmseli  was  biu-ied  here.'  

'  We  ore  tolil  by  Moiime,  thot  "  by  order  of  the  Ein|ircw 
Helena,  two  hanili'ixl  knd  ievcnty  iliiplindt  of  iti  earth  were  tram- 
lated  to  Rome,  nnd  dcpuiltcd  in  tlio  Cuinpo  Santo,  near  the  Vntlca.i  j 
wbero  it  wna  wont  to  rrjt.ct  tbe  Wliet  of  the  Roman*,  and  only 
coiKume  tboao  of  •Irnnifcr*."  "  Tlio  interior  of  tlio  C'ampo  Santo 
at  Piw  ii  aim,"  aaya  Dr.  Uarclay,  "Ailed  with  tbii  soil,  wbieli  I 
•aw  tro  yean  a^o  (1858)  producing  a  rank  crop  of  alopecurui 
and  other  granct." 
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There  are  tombs  of  all  kinds  in  this  vicinity — down 
the  sIopcB  all  about,  some  of  them  ornamented  like  the 
Tomba  of  the  Judges  and  the  Kingx,  but  none  with 
chambers  except  one,  in  which  it  is  said  the  Apostles  hid 
themsclvcH.  It  is  called  "The  Apostles'  Retreat" — and 
is  scarcely  large  enough  to  hold  eleven  ;  but  St.  Peter 
we  know  was  away,  and  all  were  not  together.  The 
view  of  Jerusalem,  from  hero,  is  a  remarkable  one. 
Wo  can  800  the  Vallry  of  Hinnom  in  its  full  extent, 
with  all  "the  dark  idolntrira  of  alienated  Judali"  full 
undei  our  eyes.  The  hewn  tombs,  the  dark  mggfd 
hill,  the  accursed  tree,  and  the  fatal  field — the  grey 
gloom  of  the  trees,  and  the  old  time  worn  wall  of  Zion 
ovei'bnnging  all,  constitute  together  a  wild  and  mourn- 
ful picture  of  Jerusalem  in  her  desolation.  Badness 
and  gloom  attend  our  {larting  :  wo  entered  in  disap- 
pointment, and  depart  in  mournful  stillness.  The 
curse  of  God  seems  to  us  still  to  hang  like  a  darkening 
cloud  over  the  doomed  city. 


IX.— TO  BETHLEHEM  AND  TO  HEBRON. 

Haviko  started  with  the  earliest  dawn,  we  have 
even  now  most  of  the  day  hetore  us,  and  at  this  part 
of  the  Valley  wo  take  horse,  for  we  have  a  long  journey 
liefore  us  of  five  hours'  riding  ere  wo  visit  the  Lirth- 
placo  of  our  Lord,  and  Hebron,  and  retu»-n  to  Jeru- 
salem. We  leave  the  hill  of  Evil  Counsel  on  our  left, 
and  ascend  up  the  steep  sides  of  the  Valley  of  I-Hnnnm. 
to  where  the  broad,  green,  long  Valley  of  Reiihnim 
spi-eads  itself  before  us.  As  we  know  tliut  rrlays  of 
horses  will  bo  provided  for  us  by  the  joint  care  of  our 
own  clever  and  excellent  consul,  Mr.  Finn,  and  tlio 
French  Consul — for  we  are  travelling  witli  French 
artists  high  in  favor — wo  stretch  towards  the  light 
to  the  extreme  westernmost  part  of  the  Valley,  to  where 
the  Convent  of  the  Holy  Cross  lii-s  prettily  retired 
within  a  sheltored  hollow,  one  of  the  pleasantcst  H]wta 
about  Jerusalem,  which  citj'  lies  behind  us  in  a  white 
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lino  level  with  the  iliiii.  You  would  hardly  think 
thcru  existed  tho  Uci'p  ojiening  of  tho  two  valleys 
bi'twceii  lis  ;  till-  citadfl  towcra,  the  Armcniim 
convent,  mill  tin-  niiiinret  iiver  the  Mos(|iio  alonn 
liroiikini,'  tho  line,  above  which  towers  Hiuniih  (of 
Kenjaniiiil  lii;;h  on  the  dark  hill  beyond.  It  is 
kniiwii  as  Nibi  Sainwcl — tho  Timib  of  Sainin'I.  "A 
ven  I'.iii'  and  delici'ins  i)lace,"  Siiys  Sir  Jnlin  Maun- 
deville,  "and  it  i.s  eallcd  'Mount  Joy,'  beciinse  it  givi's 
jiiy  til  pilKiinis'  hearts,  for  frnni  that  jilaoe  nn-n  fn-st 
Nee  .lernsaleiii."  One  rcminisceneo  is  pleasin;;  to  ua 
Englishmen.  1  Fere  the  nubie  Kielmrd  C'lunr  do  Lion, 
ndvaneini{  from  his  camp  at  Askelou,  stood  in  sij^ht  of 
the  elty,  and  buried  his  face  in  his  armour,  with  the 
gnmd  e.Kclamation,  so  full  of  chivalry  jnid  piety;  "Oh  I 
Lord  (!odl  1  pniy  that  I  may  never  see  thy  Holy 
City,  if  so  be  that  I  may  nut  ri'scne  it  from  tho  hands 
of  thine  I'nemies."  Wo  shiiU  soon  have  this  hill  on  our 
ri!,'ht.  ItiiW  an  hour  brinifs.  us  to  the  Convent  of  the 
Cross.  It  lojks  like  a  fortress;  nnd  it  is  well  that  it 
is  Mil  in  this  wili!  country,  fur  one  Superior  hits  already 
been  murdeii'd  by  plunilering  Arabs.  Now,  it  lies  all 
pejieeful,  mii'iounded  with  rich  olive-grounds,  with  a 
liiK'k  ground  of  hills,  and  every  semblance  of  wealth 
and  comfort,  It  owes  this  wealth  and  fame  to  its 
covering  tho  spot  where  the  tree  from  which  the  Cross 
was  made  grew;  the  gooil-natured  Cii-oek  papas 
shows  the  hole  under  the  high  altar.  The  church  is 
richly  decorated  with  mosaii's,  and  ha.s  n  Npleiidiilly 
gilded  choir  and  an  ndiulrable  Byzintinc  pulpit.  Tlio 
old  priest  will  show  you  a  very  strange  piL'turo  here,  like 
a  long  panorama — a  singular  heterogoneoiis  nii.xturu 
of  devils,  priests,  and  allegorical  personages  of  all  ages, 
and  castles  and  groves.  It  relates  to  some  story  about 
Lot,  the  gist  of  which  is,  that  having  i-epcnted  of  the 
sin  into  which  ho  had  been  deluded  by  intoxication, 
tli(^  I'atrlarcli,  on  w.iking,  sought  at  once  some  moans 
of  expiition,  by  consulting  a  Lovite.  The  holy  man 
ordered  hi  in  t<>  ]ilant  in  his  garden  throe  branches  of 
trees,  nnd  to  nourish  them  with  water  fmm  tho 
•lordaii,  to  be  fetched  by  him  every  morning  ou  foot.  If 
the  bran  s  took  root,  he  would  then  know  that  he 
was  lorg,  II.  Next  morning  Lot  planted  tho  thit-o 
cuttings,  and  started  off  to  the  Jordan — no  short  dis- 
tance— for  the  water;  while  returning  ho  was  accosted 
by  an  old  beggar  m  m,  exhausted  with  tho  heat,  who 
asked  for  a  drink  of  water;  this  Lot  gave  to  him,  know- 
ing tlifit  ho  should  still  have  enough  left  to  water  the 
cuttings.  A  little  farther  on,  tho  same  demand  wiw 
made  upon  him  by  ii  traveller,  which  request  ho  knew 
not  how  to  refuse  ;  and  so  on,  ho  met  so  many  people 
on  his  way,  and  was  so  charitable,  that  when  ho 
got  homo  he  had  not  a  drop  of  water  left  for  himself. 
Tireil  a.s  he  was  ho  must  go  back  to  the  Jordan,  or  sea 
the  trees  perish  and  with  them  his  hopes  of  pardon.  As 
ho  rose  up  to  set  otf  again  an  angel  appcari>d  to  him  in 
his  extremity,  and  comforted  him  with  tho  assurance 
tliat  his  charity  had  caused  him  to  find  grace  before  tho 
Kt<u-iial,  informing  him  that  it  wa.s  the  Devil,  who,  unable 
to  bear  tho  tliouglits  tlmtLot'smischancc  should  not  place 
the  Patriarch  li\  his  power,  had  assumed  difl'erent  forms 
on  his  honiowaril  path,  and  thns drank  all  Ix>t'8  provision 
of  water.  So  Lot  wos  jwirdoncd,  and  t'lo  trees  took 
root  and  flourished  :  in  after  yeors  one  of  them  8up|)lied 
the  wooil  for  the  Holy  Cross.  Wo  quit  tho  hospitable 
Ucorgians  (for  this  is  the  last  and  only  Convent  of  that 
church  of  Christians,  their  sole  possession  and  evidence 
of  faith,  and  they  cluim  it  on  given  them   by  their 
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Eniporor  Tatian,)  and  going  down  by  a  rapid  descent 
to  where  they  say  won  tho  throshing-floor  of  Obcd- 
edom,  half  nn  hour  brings  us  to  tho  "  Valley  of  tho 
Terebinthus"  orT>..-|  'ntine,adark  and  deep  and  narrow 
valley,  with  tho  bed  of  a  dry  torrent  scoring  a  white 
line  along  its  bottom,  which  tradition  declares  to  have 
nntrked  tliu  separation  of  the  camp  of  Saul  from  that  of 
tho  Philistines.  Hero  David  slow  Goliath, — (others 
say  this  hap])euod  at  Sliuweikeh,  tho  Socoh  of  the 
plain  of  JmiUi  (Josh,  xv.,  35),  beyond  Uuza,  and 
near  Beit  Sybim).  The  situation  is  sublime,  and  wo 
halt  at  a  little  spring,  under  some  olive-trees,  bcforo 
descending  the  steep  declivity  into  the  valley  by  which 
wo  must  mount  up  to  tho  Convent  of  St  John  by  stops 
hewn  in  the  roek.  There  is  "  a  mountain  on  the  one 
side  and  a  mountain  ou  the  other,  and  a  valley  between 
them,"  just  the  jdaco  for  the  fight  lis  descrilicil,  and 
there,  too,  is  tho  brook,  nnd  there  some  snusith  stonos 
that  would  have  just  answered  the  young  slie|)lierd- 
boy's  bold  purpose.  Up  in  these  rocky  mountains 
Kouthwaixl,  is  tho  cavern  w  herein  St.  John  dwelt  in  the 
Wilderness  ;  but  we   nuist  first  stop  at  the  Convent, 
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wliich  in  high-wallitl  niiil  Ktnuig  oiitHiile.  Ili-ie,  liaviii;^ 
obtiiincd  ndiuiitMion  for  otiraclvcs  and  honcH  tlirough 
the  low  iron  door  timt  adoiiU  but  one  at  a  time, — a 
sure  ])recautioii,— wo  visit  tlicir  swlHoiToi.cnn  diaptil, 
a  cave  in  which  St.  John  was  Itorn;  then  gnju  upon  the 
scene  fi-oni  tin-  insulated  liill  on  which  this  strong 
convent-forti-ess  Ntands,  down  into  deep  and  dark 
vaUcyd,  whose  grey  rocks,  where  they  face  iho  convent, 
have  been  hollowed  by  nature  into  caves,  such  as  tiie 
herniils  of  tlio  early  Church  loved  to  dwell  in.  Occa- 
sionally, where  xutticient  soil  can  bo  found  foi  roots, 
iig-trces,  with  vines  clinging  round  their  trunks,  n>ay 
be  seen  scattered  almut.  The  village  under  the  convent- 
walls  is  called  Ain-Karini,  the  fountain  of  the 
Virgin,  for  liithcr,  they  tay,  cume  the  Virgin  to  draw 
water  when  on  a  visit  to  2acliariah  and  Elizabeth, 
whose  house,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  con- 
vent, is  covcretl  with  a  ruined  oratory  and  small  chapel, 
called  the  Chaiicl  of  the  V"!'»tion  (Luko  i.,  39). 


ns 

It  took  us  an  hour  to  roach 
the  Desert  of  St  John,  which 
we  foun<l  to  be  no  desert  at  all; 
for  the  gi-een  foliage  of  the  vines, 
and  the  silver  tops  of  the  olives, 
and  tho  large  dark-leave«l  widc- 
spreailingcarobs,ouwhosohuskH 
fed  tho  swine  and  tho  Prodigal 
Bon,  and  wliich  are  said  to  bo  tho 
locust  tree,  on  which  tho  Baptist 
also  lived,  were  to  be  seen  every- 
where. Aturn  intheileepvalley 
bmiight  intosiglit,  on  tho  side  uf 
a  rocky  jieak.  the  Urotto  where 
St.  John  tho  Precursor  passed 
fifteen  years  of  his  youth  (Luku 
i.  80).  It  is  a  natural  excavation 
ubuut  three  yards  wide  by  two  in 
deiith.  The  place  is  lonely  and  a 
wilderness,  but  not  a  desert.  A 
spring  rises  cool  and  pleasant 
from  within,  and  trickles  down 
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tlicroek.  A  brief  pause  here,  and 
then  back  asquickly  as  ourhorses 
will  carry  us  under  such  a  burn- 
ing sun,  to  the  Convent  of  St 
John  for  a  relay  of  cattle  and  a 
new  escort,  sent  on  before,a8WclI 
as  refreshment,  hosintubly  fur- 
uiiihed  by  the  good  fathers. 

At  first  starting  our  road  was 
badonddreary  enough,  rock  after 
rock,  like  great  slices  of  a  moun- 
tain cut  off  with  a  knife,  and 
stored  up  as  gigantic  paving 
stones.  By  this  road  trending 
southward,  in  which  direction 
we  have  been  all  along  proceed- 
ing, we  approach  the  traditional 
sjiot  of  tho  Conversion  of  the 
Kunuch,  by  Philip.  How  ho 
managed  to  rideinachariot(Acts 
viii.  28)  on  such  a  road  is  almost 
a  miracle,  and  the  meeting  any 
one  upon  it^  now-a-days,  would 
be  another. 
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A  foiintniii  mnrlcH  tho  Hpot — not  a  ntrcam.  It  woa 
onco  liighly  lulnriii'il,  nnd  tUo  numerous  ciirvml  Ntonog 
lying  about  cviileiitljr  formed  a  (Kirtiou  of  tlie  channel 
liy  which  its  water  was  convoyetl  into  tho  Sorec. 
An.)tlier  hour  hruught  ub  to  Ueit-jaln,  where  tho 
Ijitiu  Patiiaivh  has  a  noble  foundation  for  tho  edu- 
cation of  tin-  Mutivo  clergy.  Hence  by  a  toilsomo  road 
until  wo  njach  the  plain  of  Rcphaim  onco  more,  from 
w  liicli,  by  a  gentle  iiias  towards  the  left,  wo  arrive  at 
a  HuuiU  ubloiig  TurkiHh  niosqiie,  iilightly  elevated  on 
the  way-side,  with  a  little  white  dome  on  the  top,  and 
a  |iointcd  arch  on  its  sitlo  at  the  other  end.  Wo  now 
know  "Thei-o  is  but  a  little  way  to  Ephratuh,  which 
is  Ucthleliuni "  for  we  are  travelling  in  the  foosteps 
of  Jacob  on  his  way  from  Beth-el  to  Edoin,  and  wo  have 
reached  tho  plnce  where  he  buried  his  beautiful  and 
wellfavouruil  iiachcl,  who  named  her  son  Ben-oni  (Son 
of  Son-ow)  as  sho  died  (Oen.  xx.w.,  18,30).  Wo  ball 
hei-o  for  ii  few  minutes  \indcr  the  influence  of  tender 
and  respectful  feelings,  the  syin])athy  for  a  bereaved 
husband  three  tliousiind  years  ago  ; — the  homage  of 
teal's  paiil  to  a  JcwihIi  wife's  humble  tomb,  which 
golden  mausoleums  of  ;Ceuuliia  nnd  Cleopatra  would 
I'ailtoclicit.  "llacliel  dicdby  mo!"  What  power  to  wake 
emotion  is  in  tlioao  simplu  words,  while  hero  we  stand 
upon  the  spot  where  tho  piitriarch  lifted  up  his  face  and 
wept,  and  "thero  was  great  weeping  and  lamentation." 
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As  we  go  on  wo  seu  Hethluhom.  Wo  aro  hardly 
half  an-hour  from  it.  Tho  road  is  nothing  more  than 
n  mule  truck,  but  wuU  trotldeu  for  some  thousands  of 
years.  The  ascent  is  gentle  ;  tho  narrow  ridge,  on 
whose  side  is  placed  tliu  little  city,  with  its  flit-roofed 
houses,  and  its  clump  of  convent*  thick  clustering  round 
tho  siwt  of  tho  Nativity,  is  not  of  great  height.  It  is 
n  confused  and  iriogular  pile  of  white  buildings,  but  has 
a  gay  and  smiling  look,  as  if  tho  Star  of  the  East  still 
»lic<l»it»  light  and  brightness  over  it.  Over  the  town 
bangs  a  plain  of  green  ;  below  it  the  hill  is  fashioned 
into  terraces  of  olive  trees,  and  vinos,  and  fig  treea. 
At  its  feet,  sloping  down  in  the  valley,  are  tho  com 
fields— yes,  the  very  com  fields  in  which  Ruth  gleaned 
—there  is  tho  very  farm  of  Hoax  himself.  It  must  be  so. 
A  heady  our  artist  is  sketching  the  labourers  who  worked 
with  Kiith  (tee  p.  66),  and  there,  along  tlmt  path  across 
the  fields,  going  towards  tho  deep  gateway,  is  Naomi 
herself,  just  as  she  looks  in  tho  pictures  painted  by  the 
great  old  paiiit<>rs,  who  so  happily  caught  tho  spirit 
of  the  Scriptures— in  the  long  gown  of  dark  blue,  and 
her  veil  of  white  cotton  cloth  to  shade  away  tlio  burn- 


ing glaro  of  the  suiu  She  is  returning  from  the  land 
of  strangera  tohor  native  village  (Ruth,  i.,  7).  Closo 
by  the  gate  u  the  well,  for  the  water  from  which  David 
longed.  All  alHiut,  we  sea  tho  vineyards  of  Judah  on 
every  hill-side,  with  watch-towers  and  walls.  Every 
place  almut  is  glowing  with  wild  fiowern,  daisies,  anil 
tho  white  Star  of  Bethlehem  ;  with  a  blaze  of  scarlet 
flowers,  anemones,  wild  tulips,  and  the  like  ;  the  first 
pilgrims  used  to  call  them  "  the  Saviour's  blood  drops." 
Bare  and  barren  as  is  all  around,  thuuo  flowers,  in  thi.i 
spring  time,  aro  a  brilliant  coutrr  t.  Behind  Bethle- 
hem, wo  see  rising  a  huge  wall  of  mountains,  high, 
massive,  and  overshadowing.  Yon  know  the  cfl'cct  of 
tho  distant  Helvellyn  over  the  surrounding  district — 
that  is  the  apjioarance  of  tho  mountains  of  Moab  over 
Bethlehem.  The  Deail  Sea  lies  between,  but  thero 
ore  the  mountains,  brown,  huge,  in]|>en(ling,  never 
to  be  forgotten ;  and  this  is  why  David,  who 
as  a  l)oy  had  them  always  Is^fore  his  eyes,  took  care 
to  secure  refuge  for  his  old  father  and  mother  in 
their  heights  when  thei-e  was  no  longer  safety,  fur  them 
in  Bethlehem.  An  o])ening  in  these  mountains  shows 
tho  spot  where  Lot's  wife  was  changed  into  a  Pillar  of 
Salt,  and  in  the  distaneo  is  tho  Wilderness  of  Eiigcdi. 
The  Church  of  the  Nativity,  is  an  enormous  pile  of 
buildings,  covering  a  large  siMice,  originally  built  by 
tho  Empress  Helena,  i'c])aired  and  cnlargccl  by  various 
Christian  contriliutions,  but  still  ini|>erfect  and  in  some 
parts  ruinous.  This  ought  not  to  be.  Tlicro  are  three 
convents,  T^tiii,  Oreck,  and  Christian,  with  the  Church 
of  tho  Nativity  common  to  all.  Tho  nave,  with  its 
double  linos  of  Corinthian  columns  nnd  roof  of  Lebanon 
cedar,  is  what  itsinains  to  us  of  tho  gnind  Basilica.  Tho 
Church  of  tho  Nativity  itself  1ms  a  roof  cf  English  oak, 
tho  gift  of  our  own  Edwanl  IV.  Here  Baldwin  was 
crowned  King  of  Jerusalem.  On  the  columns  of  the 
side  naves  may  yet  be  traced  vestiges  of  tho  armorial 
bearings  of  tho  Crusaders,  and  the  walls  of  the  central 
nave  still  show  the  remains  of  Byzantine  mosaics.  It 
now  seems  but  as  a  paxsnge  between  the  convents,  nnd 
you  will  observe  that  it  is  also  a  place  of  meeting  for  the 
licasants  of  tho  vicinity,  where  tliey  enjoy  the  fhelter  it 
alfords  from  heat  or  iitin,  and  tranquilly  smoke  their 
pilH's,  as  tiny  are  now  doing,  wliilo  their  children  are 
receiving  instruction  from  the  pious  brethren.  From 
this  we  descend  to  tho  subterranean  vaults  under  the 
floor  of  tho  Church,  and  going  through  a  long  narrow  pas- 
sago  lielonging  to  tho  Ijitiiis — the  (irceks  have  nnotiicr 
entrance — find  ourselves  in  a  little  chaiiel,  twenty- 
seven  feet  long  nnd  eleven  wide,  with  a  marble  floor, 
adorned  with  tajicstry  ami  ]iicliires,  and  lighted  dinjly 
with  silver  lami>s.  I'liis  is  the  (irotto  of  the  Nativity. 
There  are  two  sniall  recesses,  nearly  opposite  to  each 
other ;  a  marble  slab  in  the  northernmost,  which  is 
semi-circular,  and  marks  the  spot  of  the  Nativity, 
having  upon  it  a  silver  stor  to  designate  where  the 
Star  of  tho  East  rested.  There  is  also  an  inscription — 
"  Hie  natns  est  Jesus  Christus  do  Viroine"  ("  Hero 
Jesus  Christ  was  born  of  a  Virgin").  On  the  right,  or  on 
the  south,  is  a  chamber,  down  two  steps,  paved  and  lined 
with  marble,  at  one  end  of  which  is  a  block  of  stone  hewn 
out, — tho  stall, — fi-om  which  was  taken  the  wooden  mon- 
ger now  at  Rome  in  the  Basilica  of  8nnta  Maria  Wng- 
giore,  and  exhibited  every  Christmas  in  the  presence  of 
the  Pope,  Justin  Martyr,  who  was  bom  at  Nablus  ond 
martyred  at  Rome  in  the  second  century,  mentions  this 
stone,  and  St  Jerome,  who  wrote  the  Vulgate  in  a  chamber 
but  a  few  jiacos  from  tliis  s]Hit,  has  vouched  for  itf 
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identity,  bjr  chooting  it  for  his  reHidenco.  Hero  lived 
und  died,  that  most  illustriotiH  of  pilgrima  to  the  II  ly 
Ijind.  Here  ho  fu«ted,  jimycd,  niid  Htiidicd  ;  here  lio 
gathered  thoNe  ImndH  of  ChnHtiiuiH  together  who  Htill 
Hiirvivo,  ill  the  nuinoroux  cunventM  of  the  Holy  Lnud. 
Uvcr  the  altar  in  tiiis  Chamber  of  the  Munger,  Ih  n 
picture  of  a  stable  and  cattle,  and,  behind  u  little  railing 
of  iron,  five  lanipo  are  kept  constantly  burning.  Itiglit 
opposite  to  thiH  in  an  ultor,  tiiat  of  the  Magi,  or 
Three  EiOHtem  KingH,  on  the  s]iot  where  they  Hat,  when 
they  caine  to  offer  pronents  to  the  Son  of  (><hI.  There 
Ih  a  picture  of  this  over  the  altar,  in  which  one  of  the 
kings  is  (lointed  as  a  negro. 

Near  the  door  of  the  chapel  of  the  Latin  Convent 
you  go  down  two  flights  of  Htc|M  to  a  sniall  chu|)el,  dedi- 
cated to  Si  Joseph,  where  he  waited  during  the  con- 
Hnoment  of  the  Virgin.  At  the  end  of  this  ]suu^  is 
8t  Jerome's  Chamber;  and  just  out  of  the  door,  on 
the  right  hand,  is  his  tomb.  Opposite  are  the  tombs 
of  Santa  Paul*  and  her  daughter,  Saint  Eustochia, 
two  holy  ladies  who  accompanied  St  Jerome,  and 
prorided  him  with  means  during  his  lengthened 
and  pioos  labours.  Hero  also  is  the  grave  of 
his  faithful  and  earnest  disciple,  St  Eusebius,  of 
Cremona.  Just  by,  in  the  first  passage  to  the  left, 
is  a  deep  pit,  into  which,  they  say,  the  l)odic8  of 
the  infants  murdered  by  Herod's  cruel  mandate, 
were  thrown  at  the  time.  There  is  an  altar  over  it, 
but  we  looked  down  into  the  pit  through  aii  iron 
grating,  and  saw  nothing.  Be  all  this  im  it  may,  we 
know  that,  anywhere  here,  we  are  within  a  few  paces 
of  the  birthplace  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind ;  nnd 
cold  indeed  must  be  the  hrait,  nnd  dead  the  very  soul, 
of  that  man  who,  once  on  this  s])ot,  does  not 
eaniestly  and  sinceraly  share  the  enthusiasm  of  thoKc 
poor  pilgrims  whom  we  now  sceindeepcniotion,and  with 
fervent  thankfulness  for  His  grrnt  mercy,  prostrating 
themselves  at  the  shrine  of  the  Nativity.  Load 
traditions  abonnd.  There  is  a  grotto  in  the  rock,  jiwt 
out  of  the  village,  to  the  south,  where  the  Virsin  sat 
down  to  suckle  the  infant  Jesus,  nnd  the  milk  over- 
flowing from  the  divine  child's  lips,  has  given  to  the 
grotto  the  virtue  of  nssisting  all  weak  mothers  who 
pray  ot  the  altar  therein  erected.  Turks,  Greeks  and 
A  mieninns  alike  vouch  for  tliis,  and,  you  see,  the  limestone 
is  scraped  away  in  nil  directions ;  in  one  part  a  chamber 
has  b<'en  8crai>ed  out,  that  women  may  drink  water 
in  which  the  powder  ttottx  it  has  been  mixed. 
There  is  also  another  grotto  in  which  the  Virgin 
remained  hidden  with  her  child  during  forty  days,  to 
escape  the  wrathf\d  i>erseciiticn  of  Hero<l,  nfter  the 
Magi  had  made  known  the  successful  results  of  their 
search  for  the  Son  of  God  nnd  future  King  of  Men. 

Passing  through  Bethlehem  town — for  wo  are  now 
rapidly  journeying  towards  Hebron — it  is  imiiossible  not 
to  notice  the  manly  and  spirited  t)earing  of  its  ]ie<>ple, 
or  the  beautiful  form  and  fine  expression  of  eountcuaiioo  i 
in  the  daughters  of  Buth.  The  men  have  a  sturdy 
bearing  and  fearless  look,  something  like  the  High- 
landers. David  came  from  here,  and  so  did  Joub 
and  David's  other  valiant  captains.  These  men  are 
naturally  hardy,  for  they  are  brought  up  as  shepherds. 
There  are  hirgc  flocks  in  the  plain  and  on  the  hills ;  and 
see,  where  the  rea|)eni  are  cutting  the  barley,  and  their 
women  and  children  gleaning,  just  as  Ruth  did— when 
Boaz  came  to  look  afler  his  labourers  (Ruth  ii.,  5-7), 
There,  too,  is  a  woman  beating  out  the  grain  on  a  stone, 
as  Ruth  did  (Ruth  ii,  4),  and  they  "  dip  their  morsel  in 


thi-  vinegar,"  sad  est  '  parifhmj  com  " — that  is,  the 
roastetl  ears,  tJi'  ';«■*  "••*  —  r  f/'ira«l  off  over  a  flame.  Wo 
go  nil  t<i  the  "(jr.  t;  i  -..w  ?»h»'ph»'nl<," where  thry  lay  at 
night,  watchiiijf  Xhtrar  Awks  and  iimke  our  miMlest 
oti'cring,  an  jiilcruuK  '4»  few  wax  candles  to  tlie  little 
liiiiuble  Kliriiie,  itii^rufl  with  iume  |Mifir  |iointings. 
Thence,  a  thrtie  i^iurwts  <>f  ao  hoar'x  ni,ircli  to  tlieC'avo 
of  Adullam,  in  Un  t^'^mtaintina  wililt-mess  of  Engedi. 
It  is  situatnl  in  a  ff*aA  Pjrk  that  hatitri  "i>  the  edge  of 
a  narrow  shelf  (W  r'«Hk4  ia  a  (ntrfol  gi  ,  with  tower- 
ing clifli  above  jt,  aiyJ  </«  gft  to  it  you  h.ive  to  leap  int<j 
a  low  windoW'b<4«L  WitUa,  it  is  a  very  kirge  grotto, 
quite  dry  but  verr<laik,  wnk  nnmenas  |Nisaages  rami- 
fying ill  all  ditrvifvt;  a  veritable  stronghold  nnd 
hiding-place,  Kucb  at  a  few  bofal  men  could  hold  against 
a  host,  armed  as  HiMMn  wen  in  Saul's  time.  The 
ravine  here  is  exommrtlj  preci; '•"•^s.  The  cave  has 
been  made  use  cC  emu  ia  bite  yntrs,  as  a  place  of  refuge 
for  the  inhabitaaM  U  t&ir  riistrii^  in  time  of  war.  You 
read,  in  the  t>.<yixmaU'4  the  Frrnch  Algerine  cani|>nigii, 
of  Marshal  IViiaiarr  atA  GenerU  Lamnriciere  having 
HufTocated  sosae  kaailR^  of  peasant  Arabs  with  their 
wives  and  childrm,  ia  joM  loeh  a  cave,  by  lighting  fires 
nt  the  eutrsnop,  wlkra  tft^r  ctjuIiI  by  no  means  drive 
them  out  or  Teotare  ia  tfcs— flwa. 

A  mggnl  road  liiagp  ■•  bock  to  the  mules'  path  and 
up  the  green  ralW  f4  waters  to  the  "  Three  Pools  of 
Solomon,"  which  lie  all  ia  a  mw,  one  below  the  other; 
each  of  an  oUluog  ftina,  r4  the  resiiecti-  lengths  of 
SCO,  123,  and  582  few<t  The  brgest,  the  easternmost, 
is  300  feet  wide  azsl  SO  <iw|^  •>  that  when  full — which 
it  now  in,  and  raooinj;  »T»r  to  the  second  and  the 
third — it  would  flust  t&i^  hr^nt  man  of  war  that  ever 
)il(>ughed  th:  fonut.  H>rw  bcantiful  must  have  been 
the  gardeUH,  lwm>V>siiu^  ia  Solnmnn's  time  !  the  vino- 
yards  and  the  <«Tiunk  oa  the  neighbouring  hills  and 
the  valley  to  iite  •urtk-wcst.  Along  the  mountain  si<le, 
winding  in  a  dLmiait,  m  ike:  channel  to  supply 
Jerusalem,  made  ly  ike  visi>  king  and  restored  by 
Pontius  I'ilate,  a*  v«  katn  frrun  Jnm>phiis.  It  runs  and 
meanderH  iu  vane's*  louarinttii^  fiir  nine  miles'  distance, 
jiiMt  as  uxed  tu  wiud  and  wanrier,  thpHigh  the  meadows 
of  Islington  ajid  llonturj,  oar  own  New  River,  in  its 
old  leaden  eoodtiit.  A<r;<B  Ware  t»  I/Hulon.  The  high 
Ht4-ep  hill  to  tlie  Irft — that  enormous  natural  mound, 
rising  800  f«<K  fnan  ib^  raBey — ia  the  Herodium  of 
JoseplniK,  a  gnatt  fieisttaj^plaee  and  fortress  of  the  olden 
time,  the  "  Frsuk  Mffmaam'  of  the  Crusaders,  who  had 
their  last  fight  iml  htn,  and  auule  here  their  lust 
stand  afier  tLty  vtur  ilrircit  oat  of  Jerusalem.  The 
old  castle,  tlte  t<nr«nk  aavl  tke  w^Jl'*  connecting  between 
them,  still  reuuiiu,  l«n  in  rmna^  At  its  feet  lies  Tekoah, 
whence  caiue  ti»e  rltrtr  vrmian  to  seek  for  the  rebel  Al)- 
RHlom'H  ]au^(iu  fr<sa  Lis  Ushttr.  We  are  nowapprouching, 
along  the  VaUrr  <4  EMttA  (ovt  of  which  came  the 
great  bunch  v(  grapes  tkst  to  surprised  the  Israelites), 
to  I  ■  bron,  ti>e  <4<i«i(  city  in  Canaan ;  one  of  the  oldest, 
.'4*0,  in  the  wocid  ;  fur  it  was  boilt  seven  years  before 
Memphis,  and  has  ttsi'iiiwl  it.  It  was  the  bonier  city 
of  the  Prumiacd  ItaA,  ike  dty  of  Arlia,  the  Prince  of 
<iiauts,  the  city  U  Efiaoa  the  Gittite,  of  whom 
Abrahamboo^  Usloakfieiil,  MachpcUh  (Gen.  xxiii., 
10),  the  first  boBke  ot  the  patriarefaa,  as  it  is  their  hist, 
"for  here,"  asrs  Sk.  Jerome,  "are  buried  Adam, 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  J^rnk."  Caleb  chose  it  for  his 
)iortiott,  for  he  kaii  ttra  'n  when  oat  with  the  spies. 
The  vale  that  lead*  tip  to  it  i*  flelieiooa,  rich  in  orchards 
and  iu  vin<-.)-iirds  sljos&riing  in  wells  and  fertile  in  soil. 


NAZARITH. 


Ifni'vost  gniups  pass  iis  on  tlie  roiul,  with  rcnpiM-s  niij 
gleaners,  jiiflnrcs  of  tlic  patriarclial  tiuif.  Tliu  ni(is<|Uo 
JH  tliu  most  prominent  nlijei't  in  tlic  laniUcnjic,  Unco 
II  convent  built  liy  Helena  tlio  Knijiress,  it  ec  ers  tlio 
tiinil)  of  Abi-nliam  in  .Maelipelnh,  and  liea  on  n  Klo|iin<; 
liill-.si(le.  At  itHlmxc,  in  tliu  valley,  is  the  town  In  three 
(liviNioi.s,  eaeh  on  a  Keparato  !>niall  hill.  'J'lio  green  vullies 
ami  the  eorn-fiehls,  the  olive  f;ruveti  ami  the  vineyaiilx, 
»treteliing\ipintoit,run  ri;,'lit  away  to  the  desert,  whence 
advanced  the  Israelites.  The  niunntains  of  Moali  look 
down,  Irowning,  brown,  and  i^honiy  over  nil.  About 
two  miles  bet'uro  reaching;  tlie  town,  but  still  within 
view,  wc  come  upon  n  noble  old  oak,  standing;  alone,  in 
the  centre  of  a  lioautiful  green  sward.  It  is  a  line 
ancient  evergreen  oak,  twenty-six  feet  in  girth,  and 
its  thick  spreading  branches  extend  over  an  area 
of  ninety-three  feet  in  diameter.  Hee  how  it  throws 
out  its  three  giant  arms,  which  again  break  into  in- 
numerable limbs!  The  valley  is  full  of  tigs,  carobs, 
mit  and  fruit  trees  in  all  variety.  I'nder  that  oak,  as 
tradition  ti'Us,  Abraham  entertained  t.c  angels;  but 
liere  another  tradition  interferes,  which  says  that  tho 
oak  of  Abraham  withered  at  the  moment  of  our  l.,ord's 
erueitixion.  We  liad  intriMluctions  to  a  \enerable  Jewr 
resident  in  this  town,  where  there  is  no  Im.spitablo 
convent  to  receive  travellers;  so  that  after  due  refresh- 
ment some  enlightened  conversation  followed  on  tho 
condition  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  which  our  host 
considered  to  be  improving,  as  tho  Turks  were 
certainly  Immbled,  though  no  less  fanatic.  Wc  entered 
the  town  through  a  labyrinth  of  streets  and  ruins. 
The  bazaar,  however,  was  full  of  iwojile,  and  all  seemed 
brisk,   active,   busy,   bustling,   and    interested.      The 


inosf|ne,  to  wliicli  access  is  denied,  is  a  remarkable 
building  with  a  strong  high  wall — built  at  the  base  with 
large  stones,  sjiid  to  ha\  e  been  brought  from  tho  Temple 
ruin.s — and  w  ith  two  sipiarc  minarets.  The  wallis ribbed 
with  8(|uar('  ]iila.stei-s.  The  Tomb  of  Abraham  is  in  a 
chajiel,  within  the  s(|uai'e  of  the  niosipu* ;  uu<h'r  its 
dohu>  is  what  is  caUed  the  Tomb  of  K.sau.  Un  tho 
right  of  the  niosi.iiii'door  is  Sarah's  Tondi,  and  just 
beyond  it  that  of  Abndiain  ;  corresponding  tir  these 
are  the  Tombs  of  I.-aae  and  Itebecca,  and  near  them  is 
a  recess  for  )irayer,  with  a  jadpit.  Thei»i'  tondis  i-e- 
semble  small  huts,  with  a  window  on  each  si.L-  They 
open  witli  folding  diHu-s  of  wcxid  and  iron.  Witiiin 
each  of  these  is  an  imitation  of  the  Hincophagus  w  Inch 
lies  in  the  cave  below  the  mosque.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  mosipio  are  two  largi  r  tombs,  where  are 
depositeil  tho  bodies  of  .lacob  and  Leah.  'J'here  are 
also  in  thismosfjue  the  Sarcophagi  of  Jacob  and  Leah. 
A  canopy  in  the  centre  of  the  nios<pie  hangs  over  tho 
cavi!  of  Maehpelab,  ami  through  a  hole  in  the  Moor  a 
lamp  is  let  down  which  is  ke|)t  ]icrpctually  burning. 
No  one  is  adnntted  to  the  actual  cave  below.' 


'  Tim  "Torch  of  Honrti,"  nn  mkrjt  on  the  nutliciiticily  of  tho 
tombs  of  Abruhiiiii,  Isuur,  iiiid  .lacuh,  hy  the  Iciiriicit  Ali,  sou  of 
■bifer.nr.Hiijz,  griivily  stiitin,  on  the  ti'stiiiioiiy  of  Ahfl-lloriiinih, 
II  lU'iu'iiilililuwitiiefiii,  who  Ijinnl  il. :  "  It  win  laiil  hy  thcAi«)«tle 
of  (Jod  (.Miihiiinet) '  Whi'ii  the  AngA  liiiliriel  inndc  iiic  take  thn 
iiocturaul  Hight  to  JeriiiuiU'iii,  we  (Miucd  over  tho  touib  of 
Ahrahnin,  iinil  lie  aaiil,  '  Doecend,  mid  mnkc  a  prnycr  with  two 
ccnaflexioiw,  for  hero  in  the  sepulchre  nf  thy  fiitlicr  Abniliam. 
Then  we  pniwsl  llethlehcm,  and  he  aiild, '  Demmd,  for  licio  wu 
born  thy  brother  Je«u».'    Then  we  came  to  Jerusiilrni." 


FIVR  DAYS  AT  JERUSALEM. 


CO 


Tliero  is  a  legend  tlint  a  descent  into  thin  cavo  would 
l>ii  fatal.  For  a  certain  Scid-Oiimr  Ettoher,  a  pio\iM 
Mussiilnmn,  having  liocn  invited  liy  Altnkhani  to  conui 
li  iwii,  lost  his  oyti'Hight  throngli  liin  temerity.  The 
fii  -t  is,  (hnt  within  these  few  years  a  ChrisJau  ho 
nll.Mnpting  it  wiulil  have  lost  not  only  Iuh  eyes  but 
liis  iicnd.  Then^  are  two  immcusc  Pools  iu  the  t^iwn, 
very  nneicnt,  but  they  are  niri'ly  full  nf  wattT.  The 
people  go  (liiwn  to  them  by  stono  step.^,  and  you  w-o 
them  eonsbintly  coming  up  and  going  down  with  goat- 
skin bottles  on  their  backs.  A  largo  monument 
is  nhown  near  the  boamr  as  tin;  Tomb  of  Abner. 
•T'lsl  beyond  the  mosqu'?,  on  a  rising  ground,  is  tlio 
Fointtain  of  Surah,  where  she  washed  the  i.'lethcs  of 
\brahani  and  Isiuu: — a  siTvicc,  in  those  times,  by  no 
means  unusual  in  the  wives  of  great  men  or  even 
.piecns — those  gotxl  old  days,  when  cpicons  and 
prinecss<!s  came  down  to  the  river  side  to  wash  their 
own  and  their  husbanils'  garments.  The  country  all 
round  presents  line  landscapes,  and  the  land  is  richly 
cultivated  ;  but  beyoml  rural  life — the  Moslems  so 
religiinisly  closing  the  mosipio  to  \is  dogs  of  ( 'hristlans 
— there  is  little  to  be  seen.  So  wo  mount  our  fresh 
horses,  and  makeiiie  best  of  our  way  l)ack  to  Jerusalem, 
where  wo  arrive  at  a  late  hour,  having  stopped  in  the 
moonlight  to  see  the  Convent  nf  Mar  Klias,  op|B).site  to 
which  Elijah  left  tin-  imprint  of  his  wi'aried  IxKly  on  a 
rock.  There  is  behind  this  a  mound  f^-om  \viii;;li  you 
enn  srii  the  Mediterranean  on  the  one  side  and  the  Deail 
Sea  on  the  other.  From  the  Coll^•(■nt  of  Klins  a  few 
pares  luxiught  us  to  the  Well  near  to  wliich  the  Magi 
were  re|)osing  when  thi'  Star  of  lli'thlelicin  ap|K'areil  to 
them.  \\\  lurived  in  .JernsaU'i.i  the  same  night, 
having  aceomplished  in  the  most  siilisliietory  manner  ii 
journey  whi.'h  is  very  unusual  lor  the  gcnenilly  slow- 
pacing  pilgrims  who  visit  tho  Holy  City. 

X.— TO  JORDAN  AND  TO  NA/AUETII. 

TllK  jiilgrims  On-  .Jordan,  '„  a  n  htous  and 
motley  baml  Mfmany  tlionsiinds  oi  e'.l  nations  ha\ing 
started  from  St.  Stephen's  ,;\tc  over  the  Mount  of 
Olives  thi-ough  Bethany,  ei  .K*  on  the  previous  day, 
with  an  escort  of  soldiers  undi  r  the  (.oniniaiid  of  ihi- 
Oovenior,  wo  resolved — by  means  ■•{  relays,  |nevi  lusly 
iirnniged — to  follow  ihem  this  moiiiing,  and, eontniry  to 
thir  usual  coiM-se  of  travellei-s,  to  take  the  Convent  of 
St.  Sabtt  on  our  way  :  a.s  our  purpose  was  not  to  reteni 
nguin  to  Jerusali'in,  but  to  proceed  o'lward  from  the 
Jordan  to  Nazareth,  an<l  mt  hoimwirdi  to  the  sea 
coasts  So  we  came  out  of  the  Jiion  (i-ite,  and  down  the 
steep  way  to  the  bottom  of  tho  hill,  whence,  turning  to 
the  rif,ht,  we  halted  at  Kn-llogel,  or  the  Well  of  Job, 
at  tho  jnnctio)!  of  the  Valleys  of  Hiunom  and  Jeho- 
sliaphat,the  lo;'ality  of jitrallition.  preserved  by  JosepbuK. 
of  a  tremendous  cnrihipiuke  in  the  close  of  the  reigi 
of  Uuiah,  when  the  lepri>sy  struck  him  (I  Kings, 
XV.,  !i).  "  Junt  as  Ue/.iiis  was  mAvi '  •»  tio  Temple,  the 
building'  suddenly  started  asunder  Uf  lif^it  lla-she^l 
through,  and  the  wime  moment  she  wprosy  rushe^l 
intf)  tho  king's  face  ;  the  hills  around  felt  the  sho- k, 
and  a  memorial  of  the  cra»h  was  long  prcsen-ed,  in  a 
largo  fragment  of  tho  rock,  or  landslip,  which,  rolling 
down  from  tho  western  hill  ^<.f  Eril  tlounsel),  blocked 
up  tho  royal  ganlons  between  lh»t  hill  and  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  at  tho  junction  of  the  two  vailrvs  by  the 
spring  of  KuHogel."  Wo  n-  make  fur  liie  be<l  of  the 
Kedron — called  from  its  drjiiess.  the  Wad-cn-Nar,  or 


Valley  of  tho  Stream  of  Fire — ft  wonderful  gorge,  that 
leads  down  by  a  long  descent  through  precipitous, 
overhanging  rocks,  to  the  I'lain  of  Jericho.  Wo  worked, 
over  a  steep  and  ditticult  way,  through  tangled  mvincs, 
and  siielving  gullie.s,  and  in  two  hours  anil  n  half, 
Inrforo  the  sun  was  too  high  and  scorching,  reached 
tho  convent  of  .Siinto  Saba.  IViidnd  up  high  among 
the  rocks — as  if  a  )K).tion  ailded  to  tho  cKils — with 
towers,  ba.stions,  walls,  i  huith  ami  (li)me  v.,  picturesipie 
array,  an  embattled  fortr'ss  guirisom-d  by  monks,  over- 
hanging a  <liok  abys-s,  whose  sides  are  pierced  with 
C'Vcrns  and  H  ■  lidts"  cells  liewn  i:i  the  rocSts  by  pious 
haml',  now  i>:  aiiantod  but  by  night  birds  or  tho 
vidturi'  and  the  eagle, — this  convent  is  one  of  the  most 
reinii-.k,  ble  localities  in  the  Holy  Land,  The  Wilder- 
ni'ss  nun  grim  rocks  jire.sent  an  extraordiiniry  scene 
from  the  .onvent  teniice  under  the  two  sipuire  towers. 
The  buildings  rise  in  terraces  overtopping  each  other, 
and,  to  t'le  monastery  above  access  is  pennitlcd  only 
through  ft  low  iron  do(U-,  from  which  a  basket  is  let  down 
and  the  stranger  is  hauled  up.  To  (lilgi-ims  there  is 
"dmission  to  the  lower  tower  up  a  ladder  and  through 
a  loiv  door  to  a  large  room,  while,  for  guests  of  disliiie- 
tion,  a  smaller  chambiT,  and  sipanite,  is  allotted  ;  l,o| 
to  all  a  kindly  and  never-tailing  llo^pitldity  is  extemled. 
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It  is  till-  richest  convent  of  the  Uoly  Ij»ni1,  and  stjinds 
in  neid  of  the  good  piiirdiny  wlii<'li  it  eiijocs.  We 
saw  tho  Grotto  of  St.  Siibi  mid  the  Lion,  wlieii  the 
pious  and  hospitable  saint  u.s«>il  to  livn,  and  in  w  lich, 
retuniing  late  one  eveniii;;,  he  found  a  lion  had  U  ken 
up  his  ipiarters.  Too  liospitablo  to  drive  him  <iut,  i'\" 
hermit  gave  the  King  of  IViists  a  corner  of  his  cell, 
and  dwelt  therealoiiL'  timeaflerwnrds  with  his  strange 
laybrother.  iravinn  breakfa!<t"i  handsomely,  we  started 
ort'with fresh  lioise.s!,.r  Jericho,  down  anever-dcsceudiiig 
road,  that  seemed  almost  to  rui-h  down  to  the  deep  de- 
pix'ssioii  of  thj  Dead  Sea.  As  sooti  ns  we  bad  reached 
tho  liottom  of  one  deep  valley,  another  still  dee|«>r 
succeeded— nuked  an.l  •alcined  io.ks--a  burnt  np 
soil— hII  nature  in  desolotion!  the  vholo  landwiipo 
bears  the  grim  asjK'ct  of  an  iiium  iso  convulni^ii  ; 
and  below  us,  in  the  lar  horizon,  -^tietohes,  like  a  mirivr, 
ll»<?  wan  motionless  lurl'ice  of  ™e  Accursed  Sea,  buried 
amongst  drear)-  and  silent  nn^ky  hills.  A  narrow  past 
in  the  r-x-ki  eiids  in  a  plateau,  whenee  «  full  view  of 
the  Dead  Seo.  from  end  t  .  end,  is  obtttiiiiKl.     The  Jordan 
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stroatiiK  along,  from  tin-  (listnnoo  in  a  long,  n]ii>nicnlly 
narrow,  line  of  gri'i  ii,  where  all  nljont  iHwiiidy  and  liiire, 
cxeejii  wlii'Ti-  till'  liiirley  harvest  of  the  |ilain.s  of  .Icni 
mileni  is  In  iiig  gathered  in — for  we  htive  arrived  just  ;ii 
the  same  seiisun  as  the  l.sraeliti's,  in  "  barley  harvcit ; 
(Josliua,  iv,,  19  ,1  tlnmgli  the  riviT  Mo  loin;ir  nverllows 
nil  its  banks,  fur  the  leneruble  trees  ami  thiek  bushes 
in  the  ii|i|K'r  of  the  three  termees,  throngh  which  it 
(lows  at  tliiu  spot,  shuw  that,  f>r  a  hmg  time,  tlii^ 
river  has  not  filh-il  that  part  of  its  own  ihannel,  as  a 
current.  We  now  .stiinil  between  the  Mountains  of 
Monb  nnd  the  nioinitain  ranges  of  I'ale.stine,  Jnilea, 
nml  Ephraini ;  the  "  liilla  idioiit  .leiiisaleni,"  down 
which  we  have  just  eohie,  rising  niajestieally  from 
between.  Jerieho  nay  bo  seen  clearly  below,  on  our 
left,  with  its  wall  of  figgols  of  cactus,  nnd  its  straggling 
white  houses,  in  a  dark  green  "usis,  niad>-  by  the  waters 
of  the  Ain  llajld,  (idcntilied  by  Kobinson  with  lietli 
Ifoglah),  the  Wadi-kelt  orbrook  dieritli  (or  the  Clett) 
nnd  the  Aints-Snllan,  or  Knuntain  of  Klisha,  where  the 
prophet,  out  of  com)>iiti.sii,n.  made  the  bitter  waters 
swet  (2  Kings,  ii.,  I'Ji.  This  tbuntain  ris<'3  on  ii  tell 
or  nianiohin,  or  mound,  such  as  aboinid  in  Palestine, 
near  large  eltii's,!\iiil  have  apparently,  in  some  euhes,  been 
railed  originally  Inrdelen.-ive  purposes,  but  are  in  others, 
lis  is  well  known,  mere  heaps  uf  ruin.  They  arc  not, 
liowrvcr,  always  artificial,  but  mounds  of  r.ick,  and,  as  in 
til.,  Haiiiim,  even  extinct  volcanoes.  The  wat<T  is 
transp.nrent,  sweet,  cool  anil  abiiiidnnt.  having  in  it 
hnuilliish — nvery  rare  thing  in  this  count  r\,  i'.specially  mt 
near  the  Dead  Sea.  In  its  neighbourhcsid  grows  a  tree', 
Jjiaring  fruit,  that  looks  like  an  apricot,  beautiful  to  the 
i-yo,  but  nausi'ous  tothe  taste,  and  snid  to  bepjisonous — 
in  liict,  the  '■  bitter  apples.'  Hereabouts  must  have  hiin 
th«  old  city  ofjerielio:  lli.'  uiodero  village  of  Jtidali,  or 
Hilin.  i.ibut  a  collection  •<  jjoor  dwillings.  Hereabouts, 
also,  ruust  surely  liavesio-.(|  the  "City  of  I'nlni  trees," — 
the  ke}  to  Judiva ;  for  here,  I  y  the  uiteting  wuteis  of  Kli- 
Bhn's  Fountain  and  tbi  other  streams,  nri'  woody  thickets 
nnd  |iatehes  of  coin  ami  melons,  thatsull  wear  the  jilea- 
sant  s.r.»,|,|,,ii  of  gnrdens  from  where  we  are  ptanding; 
allh  <i^U  much  of  the  slHit  i  ilr.rnv  .shrubs,  wh.re  tlio 
wi.u  boar  haunts,  nnd  the  Won  f  Judith  might  even  now 
fill!  a  fi.ting  lair.  'I'lierc  is  an  ancient  .squj.re  tower, 
till,  rent  of  the  custle  is  in  reins  ;  w  j  hIibU  bo 
ilowi  iheiv'  s)H'e<lily  to  rcfii'sh  our  i,>:.ses  and  seek 
»  ni(j»rf  •  shelter  for  oursehcs.  Thi  Jordan  rises  far 
III  «iiov  v  Heniion,  Hows  through  the  high  lake 
'b  •    III,  and  iminingdown  300  feii   passes,  ni'.xt,  right 
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ibiougli  ilie  Sea  of  Tiberius,  aial  out  of  it,  with  iin- 
associating  watci's;  then,  comes  out  to  lose  itself — alter 
a  coinse  of  ixty  miles — the  l»lt<r  part  through  twenty- 
seven  rapids  ami  a  fal!  of  I.HOO  Hit — in  the  Dead  Sea, 
which  iilisoibs  it  fureNer  into  its  withering  bosom.  That 
dreaiv  lake  lies  lifteeii  hundred  feet  U'low  the  level 
of  the  Medili-rraiieaii  .Sea.  and  at  the  northern  end  in 
1300,  at  the  southilli  only  thi|-t<'eii  ;eet  lielow  tlio 
surface  ;  the  shallow  part  of  the  Sea  luing  iifteen  niilen 
in  length,  and  said  to  cover  the  I'lain  of  SiHlcin  and 
the  submerged  cities.  At  this  end,  the  southern  and 
tiirllii'it  from  our  sight,  is  a  ridge  of  iiw-k  salt,  but  a 
p.irly  of  the  sutisis,  who  cane'  with  us,  have  st«rte<l  to 
nriki'  photogr.iph-  .if  Sislom  ami  (ioniorrah,  cit»»*s  which 
it  is  now  argued  were  not  .subnier.;ed  but  de-stn>yed  by 
tire.  .M.  lie  S.iulcy  says  he  found  them;  M.  Van  der 
Veldi!  has  disputed  this  fact  ;  but,  neverthelest,  it 
is  by  no  nieaiis  improbible,  and  we  believe  the  photo- 
graphs are  now  in  Kiigland.  For  oui-sclveH  we  euulJ 
not  make  the  ruins,  but  we  may  lisivo  Ummi  too  Iftirried, 
nnd  not  iuipos.sibly,  olf  tho  right  tnick.  To  return  to 
Jericho.  There  was,  years  agci.  one  ••enerablo  jialiu 
tree,  lu'ir  that  old  sijuaro  tower,  but  like  other  recoifleil 
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imlm  treo-i  of  tli'i  Huly  IaihI,  timt  one  Ikvs  g'>ni',  tlio 
last  of  tlijit  "  forest  of  Miliu  ti-eos"  for  which  the  lo«i- 
lit.y  wivt  (li.ttinj^iiishoil.  ^Vn  mu-'  not  altogi'thor  ilcs- 
piso  thoso  thorn  Ijuslips — oiieof  tli m  js  the  Ziikkuiii, 
ami  hears  a  luit,  fi.mi  whiih  a  lii|uiii  balsam  is 
made  by  the  monks  ami  s  .lliors- thi-  famous  'Uiilin 
of  Oilewl."  The  vista  of  twelve  mile,  that  lies  o|><-n- 
0(1  before  us  in  the  spread  of  tlio  valley  of  Ji.rdan, 
.imt  liere,  is  the  loeilify  of  j-xlniorlioiry  scenes. 
From  risijili,  ill  the  mountains,  anil  mor'  clearly 
visible  oil  the  other  side  'but  no  one  knowctli 
where  I'isjfah  is),  Mo*  j  lookel  ilowii  on  t.ie  Promised 
L.iiid  and  siw  this  :iiii  an<l  ibii  valley,  tlu'ii 
fortilu  as  the  valley  ..f  the  Nib  Hen-,  <>ii  tin- 
m>ot  where  the  pilgrims  arc  alxmt  to  enU'r,  the 
Joidau  riille<l  link  Iweiity  miles.  The  river  hud 
dried  up  fr  in  north  to  south  (J<»h.,  iii ,  IC),  and  the 
host  of  Israel  ivtmc  out  of  the  divji  ibannel,  (here  eight 
feet  deep),  anil  jiitehed  their  U'Uts  in  the  <li>si'rt 
plains.  They  had  seen  Jirieh-i  from  (Jilg-al,  (where 
pilgrims  still  lariy  their  ebililreii  yearly  to  1m>  cir- 
cu'iieised),    ai)out   live    miles    fiiiin    the   ea-stern    bank, 
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on  the  ^kirt  of  the  forest,  a  \a>t  grove  of  majestic 
paliiiM,  about  three  miles  broad  and  eight  miles  long. 
Alnive  the  trees  (Olild  !«•  seen  Jerieho,  high  and 
fenced  up  te  heaven  ;"  behind  it,  the  whiti'  limestone 
mountain^  of  Jiidea,  in  which  the  spies  had  taken 
refii^'e  ;  jii.st  as  the  hermits  did  in  the  alter  Christian 
)H"'ioil.  when  tliev  lnwid  lait  cells  in  that  hill,  imw 
called  the  "  Qiiarantania,"  which  tlii'y  reganleii  as  the 
sceie  (if  the  "Korty  il.iys  Fa.st of thcTcmptalioii."  Down 
that  jKiss  from  Jericho  went  Elijah  i:iid  Klislia  to  tl.o 
.loi'dan  banks,  and  smote  the  wiitci-s  and  divided  them, 
the  sons  of  the  prophets  Htindiiigon  the  terraces  to  .see 
the  great  projihct  iLscend.  'J'hose  palm  groves,  now  no 
moi-e,  were  given  by  Antony  to  < 'loopalra  as  a  love- 
gift  ;  and  llerod  the  Great  firmed  them  for  liei, 
and  afterward.)  bought  them  for  hinifclf,  an.l  built 
here  a  sumptuo  is  palace,  and  died  here,  Btrickeii, 
ill  his  pride.  t)ur  Ijord  p.is.sed  through  here  on  his 
last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  and,  abnig  the  road  by 
which  grew  the  Sycamore  Tree  (Luke,  .\iv.,4),  wont  uji 
into  the  wild  dreary  mountains,  and  so  up  the  hmg 
a.sceiit  towards  the  City,  past  the  old  klian  or  inn  that 
now   iiiiirk.4  the  locality  of  tho  Parable    of  the  Good 
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Siinmritiiu  (an  Riifflish  tnivcUcr  'viis  robbed  and  mur- 
duiH'd  tlicri!  in  1820),  and  so  to  tho  friendly  house  of 
lAzarna  at  IJctliaiiy. 

Ni^lit  fallM,  am!  wo  look  for  and  obtain  a  kind  lodg- 
ing from  the  i'ii|itain  of  the  ginird  in  the  old  tower. 
Ilrrowe  .sniitrh  a  few  bourn'  ri'iiosc,  which  early  U 
broken, in  thodead  w;wtcandmiddleorthiMii;;lit, ornithcr 
aliont  three  o'elock  in  the  mornini,',  by  loud  shouts  from 
the  neighbouring  camp.  Lights  are  tlasliing  about  and 
drums  l>eaten,  and  then  come,  in  a  long  line, — all  carry- 
ing blazing  torches  of  the  tnrjieutine, — the  |)ilgrim8  who 
now  advance  towards  tho  Jordan  in  Holemu  silence, 
tho  moon  shining  brightly  above  thi'ir  Iieads.  Uefore 
reaching  tho  sliore,  wo  perceive  tho  wliite  clill's  and 
grwm  thickets  on  each  bank,  just  where  tho  Greeks 
and  Armenians  bathe,  which  they  do,  rushing  head- 
long, men,  women,  and  diildren,  in  one  undistinguished 
m;Lss.  The  banks  arc  pcrpeuilirular,  and  tlio  stream 
llows  strong ;  aixl  is  ten  feet  ileep,  and  rather  muddy. 
Wo  are  more  used  to  rivci's,  and  wi-ely  pi-efer  a  lower 
spot,  which  the  Katiii  pilgrims  use,  and  whichour  artist 
lias  sketched  (see  page  I'.i),  where  the  beach  on  one 
side  is  low.  Vou  will  see  fathers  and  mothei's,  de- 
lightedly, bathing  their  eliildri'U,  that  they  may  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  a  pilgrimage  without  the  toil.  There  is 
little  noise  ami  shouting,  tliou'.;!!  niuch  haste  and  tumult- 
nousness,  but  at  the  Siuue  time,  no  iMclecnrons  eon- 
duct.  The  bath  is  di>lightf\il,  an<l  the  iulrrmi.vture  of 
the  reeds,  wilil  vines,  and  elindiing  plants,  imparts 
much  beauty  of  Contrast.  Copts,  (lieel:.s,  .Xinimians, 
Catholics,  I'l-otestants,  from  Abys-sinia,  Kgypt,  Asia, 
Turkey,  Oreece,  Malta,  Italy,  France,  Spain,  Austria, 
I'olaml,  IVnsaia,  llnssia,  Great  Uritain,  America, 
and  all  Christian  lands  ;  even  Cossai'ks  fri>m  Tartary, 
and  Negroes  from  Abyssinia,  were  thronging  along  the 
shores.  'I'he  forest  of  thorns  was  all  alivo  with  them. 
All  brought  back  some  memorial  from  the  banks — long 
branches  of  the  Jordan  willow  ;  some  evi'U  carry  away 
trunks  of  trees,  loade<l  on  tlieir  a.s.se.s,  hoi'ses  and  nudes, 
as  a  store  from  which  to  cut  out  relies  for  jn'olitabio  sale 
jit  a  distance.  All,  on  their  return,  wen;  engaged  in  sing- 
ing hymns,  tho  confused  sound  of  which  from  so  great 
a  multitude,  when  harmonised  into  one  sonorous  hum  or 
trumpet  murmur  by  the  ell'ect  of  distance,  had  a  surpris- 
ing etl'ect.  At  the  camp  are  a  large  bisly  of  Turkish 
|iilgriius,  it  is  the  time  of  their  Moslem  pilgrimage 
to  NebiMoussim,  tho  supposed  t(mib  of  Moses,  which 
lies  in  the  \  icinity  ;  matters  being  so  politically  arranged 
that,  to  gtiard  against  tho  capture  of  tho  Holy  City 
by  Christian  pilgrints  mustcrol  every  year  at  Easter, 
a  similar  pilgrimagi'  of  Turks  is  convoked  for  the  same 
time;  and  IS'ebi-iMoussim,  or  the  Tomb  of  Moses,  a 
small  hillock  near  Jericiio,  is  one  of  their  iiiii>ortant 
shrines.' 

A  short  distance  above  the  Dead  Sea  the  Jordan  is 
40  yards  wide,  and  12  feet  deep;  then  .')()  yards  wide, 
and  11  feet  deep  ;  then  80  yards  wide,  and  7  f  ct  ilecp; 
and,  finally,  lOO  yards  wide  and  only  .'I  feet  deep  at 
tho  bar,  by  its  entrance.  AVe  proved  the  b\ioyaiiey  of  the 
Dead  Sea  by  attempting  to  sink  in  it,  but  found  tho 


■  Vnn  K)(nioat  tpcnks  of  tliiii  tomb  at  of  a  niotU'rii  MuMulinan 
Sniut.  Hut  the  prefix  of  Nebi  (Proplict)  to  Monmi  (Mosei),  Ciinon 
Stiiili'y  rinmrkii,  is  nearly  roncluiive  in  liivour  of  its  \n\ng 
iiitnidi'il  for  tlip  pravc  of  Moso*.  Sucli  is  tlio  npiiiinii  also  (if 
.Ii'lul-cddin.  Siliwnrti:  dcicrilw*  a  Kelwr  Meslieli,  or  Mosos' 
(Srnvc,  limuh  of  Ibitns,  when  it  ia  well  known,  tho  liabb  iilils, 
thnt  llio  BcpuU'lirc  of  this  holy  man  ii  oaat  of  tho  Jordan  (-'CUt, 
iijjv.,  6). 


water  very  buoyant,  and,  at  tho  buum)  tiuje,  extremely 
bitter,  and  far  suiter  than  that  of  tho  ocean.  It  nets  liko 
alum  u])ou  tho  tongue,  smarts  likocamphor  when  npidicd 
to  the  eyes,  and  stitfens  tho  hair  like  cerate.  Here 
ari!  no  fish,  nor  did  wo  see  any  birds,  and  an  unnatural 
gloom  hangs  over  tho  sea  and  over  tho  plain.  One 
analysis  of  the  water  shows  chloride  of  sodium,  8  ; 
of  pota.ssi<un,  1 ;  of  calcium,  .3.  Another  snys,  chloride 
of  calcium,  2^  ;  of  magnesium,  10^  ;  of  pottisaium,  Iji  ; 
of  sodium,  U,J.  The  specific  gravity  is  as  1200  to 
distilled  water  ut  1000  ;  but  this  varies,  as  ilo  also  the 
amount  of  saline  substances  necoixling  to  tho  time  or 
place  at  which  tho  water  may  l>o  taken.  AVc  nnide  the 
best  of  our  way  tip  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  but  found 
tho  atc<'mpt  to  reach  Jerusidi'iu  in  that  direction  would 
Ih"  fruitless  ;  so  we  at  onco  hastened  biu,'k  witli  the  ]iil- 
grims,  now  in  advance — who  halted,  however,  at  tho 
castle, — in  a  long  jiictiu-esque  line  lowariis  Jcrusidem. 
This,  by  taking  tip  again  the  relay  of  hoi-ses  wo  had  left 
at  Mar  Saba,  wo  were  enabled  to  do  before  tho  evening 
fell. 

Next  morning,  at  day-break,  wo  started  on  the  tisuul 
route  out  of  tho  Damascus  date  to  Nablus,  and  eioon 
••learisl  the  hills  and  rocks  that  skirt  the  city,  and  entered 
on  the  I'laiii  of  Jezrei  I,  or  Ksdraelon.  El  ISireh,  or  the 
Well,  the  ancient  Itcerotli,  is  tho  first  lialting  place  of 
caravans  on  this  route.  One  day  a  band  of  piotis  )iilgriins 
were  returning  to  Nazareth,  after  oft'ering  their  hnmblo 
sacrifices  at  the  Temple.  On  their  reaching  this 
fountain,  when  the  seiitterisl  caravan  joinisl  up  to  halt, 
a  mother  anil  her  hnsliand  |H'rceiviHl  with  great  terror 
that  their  only  eliil''  was  not  with  then;.  Devouivd 
with  anxiety,  they  remieed  their  steps  towards  Jcni- 
.<'''i.i,  ini|uiring  everywhere  on  the  way  for  their  little 
8<ui,  ai ,1  tound  liim  in  the  Holy  City,  in  the  Temple, 
ill  the  midst  of  the  doctors  or  teachers  of  the  law.  A 
little  cliaiMd  wits  built  h<  re  to  eomnienionite  the  Virgin's 
anxiety.  The  path  winds  through  an  uneven  valley, 
covered  with  bare  sisits  of  rock.  A  little  to  the  east 
are  some  blocks  of  stone,  recording  how  Jacob  had  his 
dream  on  this  s|Hit.  This  is  all  that  remains  of 
liithel,  leaving  it  just  what  it  was  when  tho  wanderer 
"  who  went  out  from  lieersheba  "  slept  on  the  brown 
bare  rocks,  and  the  beaten  thoroughfare,  and  elected  the 
stone  which  bad  liisn  bis  piUow,  in  memorial  of  his 
dream.  In  the  valley  behiw  was  the  "  Oak  of  Teius," 
near  where  Debonih,  the  iiiirno  of  Jacob,  was  biirieil 
(flen.,  XXXV.,  C-8).  Yet  here,  at  Luz,  as  it  was 
then  called,'  was  the  place  of  council  —  the  Wit- 
lenagemote — of  the  old  Cunaanitcs.  This  place  small 
as  it  was,  hold  out  against  Iteiijamiii,  until  the  strong 
family  of  Joseph  ca]iturcd  it  by  storm,  and  made  it  their 
own  (Judges,  i.,  22-25).  The  Jews  then  a.ssenibleil  here 
in  the  House  of  Clod,  lieth-el.  Next,  Jerolioam  built  a 
Temple,  which  Josiah  destroyed  ;  the  old  Canaaliitish 
relish  for  iilols  hovered  over  thes|Kit ;  and  Jerobouni  him- 
self,  while  in  thisTemjile,  by  the  altar  which  stood  before 
the  (Jolden  Calf,  was  ciaifounded  by  the  terrible  denun- 
ciation of  the  Man  of  Coil  from  Jiidah  (1  Kings,  xiii.,  ]). 
Thence  it  was  called  liethaneii,  the  House  of  Idols, 
which  Josiah  destroyed,  with  all  its  gloves,  and  Ahaz 
and  Hiwea  pronounced  their  einphiitic  cur.ses  uiKin  tho 
spfit.     ft  now  bears  the  mark  of  their  occompliMiimcnt. 


Tho  mini'  nt  Bcilin  and  BctlicI  Dcrupy  the  wholo  siirfiioc  of  | 

the  liil|.p<iin(   mill  cover  n  npnco  of  three  or  four  ncn«.    They  ' 

consist  of  very    iniiiiy   fuundatiims  mid  half  staiuling  walli  of  ■ 

churdiM,  towers,  and  other  buildiiit(a.  I 
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The  hillH  of  tho  mniii  rmwl  from  Jonuwlom  are  luwHeil, 
and  wo  deacriid  into  a  wiilo  ttrctchiii);  pUiii,  full 
of  growing  wlioat,  or  bai-luy  lieing  hiirveittcJ,  with 
hem  and  thtn-o  an  oHvn  grove  ]>cc|iing  fmni  tiio  niiilHt 
of  tho  waving  niaj*  Beyond  uii,  to  tlio  right,  lii.-a  tho 
snowy  brow  <if  Mount  llennon.  The  crostu  of 
Mounts  Ucrir.iin  and  El)al  wani  us  of  uiir  approach 
to  Xablus,  tho  ancient  Sicliein  or  Shechem.  Tho  Hatnuri- 
tans  claim  tliat  it  was  horo  Mclchiaedck  mot  Abraliain, 
and  that  on  Mount  Qurizim,  and  not  on  Moiiih,  was 
iMaoo  offered  in  aacrifico  by  Abraham,  Wo  are  in  tho 
Vale  of  Shechem,  a  valley  green  with  grass,  grey  with 
olives  in  the  ((aniens  sloping  down  on  each  side,  with 
froib  springs  running  in  all  directions.  Here  was  tho 
first  halting-place  of  Abraham,  and  heiv,  at  Moriiih,  he 
.  built  tho  first  altar  of  tho  Holy  I^and.  Hero  was  the 
first  settlement  of  Jacob;  the  fii-Nt  rapital  of  the  con- 
quest; upon  Mount  Qorizim  was  tho  blc!>8ing  proDounccd, 
upon  Mount  Ebal  tho  curse  (Dc\itcronomy,  xl,  29-30).  • 

There  was  a  famous  temple  here,  241  feet  from  cast 
to  west,  and  '2!>5  feet  fntm  north  to  south.  The  HtoneA 
are  bevelled  after  tho  ancient  fiiMliiun.  Tho  temple  wiu 
destroyed  130  years  before  Chriitt,  but  they  |K,"-«^vere, 
even  to  this  very  day,  in  "  W(irshi|)ping  the  Father" 
on  this  very  s]>ot.  The  j)laco  in  a  singular  one  ;  the 
streets  are  dark  and  vaulted,  and  tho  brookrt  ru.-<h 
uncoveixMl  over  their  pavements  in  wet  wiriither, 
threatening  to  sweep  away  tho  passei-s  by.  The 
houses  have  gardens,  and  the  mullM'rry,  onmge,  |m>mii' 
granate,  and  fruit  trees,  load  tho  air  with  ilclicious 
Iterfumes.  Hero  aro  nightingnlen  and  Inincln-JM  of 
other  birds,  an!  the  valley— for  tho  i-ity  lies  right 
across  between  two  prodigious  nia>uu>!i  of  liii;h  moun- 
tains— is  excessively  picturesque.  Mount  Kind  i.i  nn 
the  north,  Gerizim  (ui  the  soutli,  anil  tho  city 
between.  This  wiw  the  locality  of  Aliinielech'H  murder 
of  his  brothcm.  Sechem  was  tho  government  scat  of  old 
Canaan,  and  it  was  easy  to  get  up  an  insuiTection 
therc^  igaiust  the  conquerors.  Frmii  Moimt  (ieriziui 
Jotham  addressed  his  fa;u<ius  |uiriibli!  to  the  |HMiple 
(Judges,  ix.,  7),  and  yim  can  see  t'lal  fnun  his  |MiNition 
he  would  have  time  to  oscaiM)  hefnre  ho  could  bo 
reached  on  tho  overhanging  mountiiin.  It  wiw  on 
Ebul  and  on  Oeriiim  that  Moses,  by  the  I^iprd's  iniu- 
mand,  placed  "tho  blessings  and  the  cui^m-s"  (iJeu- 
tenmomy,  xxvh' ,  4,  8  ;  Joshua,  viii.,  .30,  32). 

At  the  mouth  of  the  valley  we  see,  on  on.'  siilc,  the 
white  cu|(ola  of  i  Mussuluiau  Clia|)el — that  is  the 
"  Tomb  of  Jo.sepii" — that  is  "  the  parcel  of  Kmund" 
left  to  him  by  Jacob  on  his  (leiith-lM'd  (Ueue«is  xlviii., 
2'2,  as  corri'ul  out  in  Joslnm,  xxiv.,  32).  A  reii!;iika(<le 
point  is  noticeable  in  this  will  of  Jacob's,  as,  acconling 
to  it,  tho  distribution  of  property  u.sed  to  bo  regulati'cl 
U'hat  ho  inherited,  no  man  thoui^hl  his  own,  but  for 
life,  and  thoix-fore  sufTensl  it  always  to  go  in  the 
fair  oilier  of  his  geiieriition,  bi;i  what  he  hiul  er.riicd, 
or  himself  obtniiiecl  or  iui».ksl — "  which  I  took  nut  ol 
the  hand  of  tlie  Anii>i'Ur  with  my  sword  and  my 
bow" — that  tho  {latritw^'h  cousiJere<l  hiniHcIf  entitle*! 


'  "In  tliwrhiiinl)!''   »■  , -i    n...         .,  t'....,   'rtlioinntiiilHiii,"«iys 
Canon  Stanley,  till'  n I  i,  ii.l,     .m,  nini'll  us  the  ni'wt 

pictiironqiio  writiM  ilh    i -.ulUrs  m  iIm  Huly  I.;ini1,  "  'h'' 

tiainnritnnmitlll  »     -  ili       -iMt  »n<l  <)••  oiallput  vH-t  in   rtii.' 

wiirUl,  ilistinLiii"!!  '  li'p''^>'0(r»owjr»ml»tiit<'lyi\i!p«ir- 

runi'i'  f-  "  ,  llnwav  of  lanul.     In  their 

frojtr-' ■    .;      ■  ir  r<\i««d  popy  iif  tin-  l*enta- 

>«mV.  Mi^  lUrv>w  tJannM'ht>a    '»  llu'ir  tnce*  in  the  ilirertinii,  not 
•f  faim,  or  town,  >v  any  objcv  i  within  the  building,  but,  obliquely, 


to  give  as  a  H|>eoial  gift  to  his  favonrito  son ;  tho  rest  ho 
equitably  distributt^d.^  On  the  other  Ms  aro  a  few 
broken  stones,  where  was  tho  well  sunk  by  '•  our  father 
Jacob,"  "  to  give  drink  Ihen-df  to  himself,  his  children, 
and  his  cattle"  (John  iv.  12).  •' Jacob's  Well"  is  tho 
undisputed  scene  of  Our  Lonl's  coiivei-sjitiou  with  tho 
Woman  »f  Bamaria.  H  •  halted,  as  wo  and  all  tmvelUrs 
do,  at  this  well  ;  hit;  disciples  virwt  up  tho  city  ;  nnd 
down  the  gorgi!,  from  it,  came  tho  woman,  a.i  do  all 
women  in  the  Kasl,  to  tho  well  to  draw  water.  Tho 
sanu;  mountain,  (ierizim,  looked  down  U)Hm  that  con- 
versation, and  tho  same  tields  of  waving  con  sur- 
rounded them  OS  they  t.dke<l. 

8ix  miles  from  Shechem,  along  tho  valley,  in  a  wide 
bnsiii,  ri.ses  a  steep  hill,  a  p'isition  uncq-.iulled  fur 
strength, beauty,and  firtility.  This  is  thohillof  Sunuuiii, 
looking  over  the  I'laiu  of  Shan  m,  and  tiio  Mediternineaii 
S(«i  to  the  west,  and  up  tho  grei.'ii  Valley  of  rihcchem, 
tothi'  Ka.it.  Itwas thecapitidofthoKingsoflHrael,and 
second  oidy  to  Jerusalem.  Hero  is  a  grand  gothicruin, 
the  chiircii  of  t';e  boheu  ling  and  grjivo  of  St.  John  tho 
Baptist,  and  a  si-tonJ  "Ilnly  Sepidehre."  It  it  now  a 
iniMipie,  and  car 'fully  guarded  by  thi' people  of  Sebasto 
(tho  modern  applanation  of  the  town).  There  is  abroki'n 
reservoir,  which  ihcy  tell  us  was  the  pool  in  which  the 
chariot  of  Aliab  iv.xs  waslicu,  which  had  brought  up  tho 
dying  king  from  the  valley  of  tho  JoiJnn  after  the  fatal 
hjjht  of  Rnnioth-Gilcad.  (Stanley's  PtiVi/iof.)  (1  Kings, 
xxii,,  M  )  The  martyr  has  a  tomb,  and  his  memory  is 
revered;  but  of  tho  proud  I'erml,  of  his  jxdaoe  and  hi.s 
ternices,  his  suinptitnus  halls,  and  his  fe.ists  and  dances, 
nothing  rcmaiiLS,  but  a  few  broken  ]iii!  rs  on  the  hill. 
All  nature  smiles  around,  as  shotiicn  smiled  ;  groves  of 
trees,  of  corn  and  olives,  ri.se  in  tho  villcy,  nnd  up  tho 
hill  sides;  but  the  jilough  |iiis3es  over  theKiof;'s  palaco 
every  seaiton,  and  tho  peasant  who  drives  it  knows  not 
tho  v<Ty  name  of  Herod. 

Over  the  miMint.uns  of  Manassth  and  into  tho 
Plain  of  Esdntelon,  after  a  night's  halt,  wo  hast- 
en,  acDss  Ualilee,  leaving  Tabor,    or   the  Mountain 

townnh  the  K:>atern  ouminit  of  Mount  (loriziin  ;  in  the  fur  bnok 
hintorieii  ofthu  in}stcriiiii«  uhl  time,  the  nctuiil  proaenee  of  (iihI  on 
M'lUiii  (leri/nn  it  slutcil."  ^n  Anierii'un  triivelU'r  my«,  "The 
brother  of  n)y  ho«t  wm  particiihirly  tontl  or  tnlkiiig  iilKiut  them. 
lie  wiu  very  ohl,  '\iiil  Ihu  uuMt  delornieil  innn  1  cvcriuuv,  who  lived 
to  n  ^riiit  ti^'.  He  ReeuK'd  to  think  there  were  many  Snniiiritnni 
in  KiiKliind  and  Americe..  nnd  told  ine  to  tell  tliem,  wherever  I 
fimiid  tlium,  that  they  believp.1  in  one  (iod  Oinni|»tcnt  and 
Kternal,  the  Pve  lK>.>k!i  of  Mose;*,  nnd  a  fntnrc  Messiali,  and  tlio 
day  of  tlie  MoMiah'j  eoining  to  Iw  nenr  nt  hand;  tli.it  they  prac- 
lined  ein!Uinti»ion;  went  throu  times  nyear  up  to  Mount  (ieriziin, 
'tlie  everlasting  mountiiin,'  to  wiiiiihip  mid  oiler  siierillcoj  and 
onee  ayear  pitehed  their  teiita  nnd  left  thiir  virgiin  alone  on 
the  Mount  for  seven  days,  ejiieitiiiR  that  one  of  them  sliould 
coneeive  and  Iwar  a  son,  who  slionid  Iw  the  Mesninli ;  that  they 
allowid  two  wives,  and,  in  mm  of  Iwrrenness,  four;  tnat  the 
woineii  were  not  iieimiltedto  enter  I  he  synagogue,  exrcpt  oiiee  a 
yiar,  dining  fast,  hut  on  no  aeeonnt  were  they  snil'ered  to 
toiieh  the  sncreil  scroll;  nnd  that,  nllliongh  the  Jews  and 
.Sftinaritain  had  dealings  in  the  imirket-place,  Ac.,  they  11111111  cwli 
other  now,  as  iniiih  os  their  I'ltliers  did  before  them.  1  asked  idiont 
Jacob's  Well;  ho  snid  ho  knew  tho  placv,  and  that  ho  knew 
Our  Saviour,  or  Jesus  Cli.-irt,  as  he  familiarly  eallrd  him,  very 
well  J  hewiu  Joseph  tho  eatpcntiVH  son,  of  Nimirilh;  hut  that 
tho  story  whieh  the  (rhrlslians  had  alnint  the  woman  nt  the  well 
was  all  a  flelion  j  that  Christ  did  not  convert  her,  but  that,  on 
tho  enntrary.  ''he  laughed  at  him,  nnd  e»en  reriiswl  to  gito  liiin 
water  to  drink." 

»  Tho  nplotation  of  tha  tomb  of  Joseph  at  Shoihein,  tlio 
stone  BJtnpby  Josliim  at  tlio  same  place  to  iwrpclnate  tho  law 
of  Sinai,  nnd  a  description  of  tho  ruins  on  Mount  llcrizim  and 
Mount  Ebal,  are  still  dcsidcnitJi. 
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(if  till' Tmnsfi^iirnti  111,  ritch  In  its  vory  siinii.iit,  nml 
fi)«'iriii;^  in  tlu!  ]iro.s|n'cl  like  a  dou'C,  ns  if  imlntod 
ill  the  iiiimMliiiii  ruiii;i',  on  o'lr  rii;lit.  Caniicl,  f.ir 
I'igliti'in  mil  s,  is  fHi  onr  Icfl,  ctrctifiiiig  towards  the 
sen,  all  vciilant  to  its  toj)  with  groves  and  j,dadcs,  liko 
Tiihor.  (iiUioaiiU  luiro,  end  little  IliTinoii,  wi:  liavc  left 
lifliinil.  Wi-  niiw  enter  !hc  Vnlliy  of  Naziintli  from 
tlic  liro.iclT  Villi  ,  of  Jezri'i!,  or  Ksdrarlon.  Xawiii'lli, 
tlio  ilNvelliii^  |diicu  of  Oiir  Lord,  is  liuilt  on  tlic  stoc  |i 
slope  iif  a  liill,  as  will  'lOKei'ii  from  our  illustriitiun,  and 
tiftecn  j,'i'ntlyroniidi'd  fjnin  liills  l'oi;n  a  liariiiM-  roniid 
tlie  iHMMtifnl  liilds  aUmndinn  jri  luii^lit  tlowers,  lij,' 
trees,  anil  lii'il;,'ed  ;;.i.'deM<,  in  ilie  iiiiilst  of  wliirli  sits 
Naziirelli  like  a  rose,  with  tlie  mnini'aiiH  fi-r  its  leaver, 
iici'oriliiiL!  to  tliu  |ioilie  iioaye  of  an  (jld  lopoi;ia|ilier, 
Qnare^nlius.  Innnineralile  fdc-i  of  ealtle  and  Idaik 
poats  may  !"•  se.  ii  winiliof;  towanl.s  it,  nni!  undir  t 
larj,'!' |ionii'!,'r.inale  tree.  On  tlie  way  to\vaiilsSa|dioiiili 
(Sejilioriiji)  tlio  traditional  resideNce  of  (lie  N'iifjin's 
J>arent<,  miy  lie  m'i'Ii  a  parly  of  wmiien  nr.d  t;ir!s,  wiili 
refill  ir  and  di  jieite  feitniiw,  daneinL;  niider  a  ,i'iiiie- 
granate  tree.  Weare  now  at  (lie  very  sonice  and  first 
spriii!,' of  t.'liriitiaiiily.  Here  fur  lliiriy  veals  n  sided 
tile  Savi.air  of  iiiaiikiinl  :  •' 'I'lio  word  was  made  llisli 
and  dwell  animifj  us"  At  llie  nortli  we-t  end  of  tlir 
town,  we  eiieunnied  liy  a  well,  wliieli  is  railed  tin 
"S|irin;5of  tlie  Annanciation,'  wlieie,  nays  tlie  earlv 
Greek  tradition,  tlie  An;,"  1  s.dutid  Mary  as  slie  went 
to  it,  as  we  see  her  runnl  rvwoiiieii  liow  eoiiiin;;,'  with 
their  jurs  and  their  >kiiis,  lo  draw  wa'er.  Disniouiitinj; 
iWmi  "!T  hor>es,  we  jiroeeed  to  look  at  ''The  Mount  of 
rrcei.  .1  .ir  (F.nke,  iv  ,  1),  the  hrowcfthc  hill  on 
the  slLjie  if  wliieh  liie  town  is  lniill.  Tl.is  U  j'>t  alio-,  e 
th<'  Mrtiouile  Convent,  at  the  lonthwot  oimrof  the 
town.  The  women  hereareveiyi'iitty  ,  nonliilwe  iiotiee 
that  I'ohlm.ss  in  their  looks  vhiili  nu.de  a  i<  vennd 
Aineriean   |int    the  (jiusti.'ii   to  hiiiiM  If  over  again  that 


riiilip   once   )>nt   to  Nnthiinlel,  "  Can   niiygoid   eeire 
out  of  Nazaiilh  (  " 

'1  he  Chiinli  of  the  Annnneiatioii,  within,  is  very 
liand.-ome,  and  wilhout  is  Miy  stronjily  unnrdeil. 
We  have  the  Convent  walls,  iind  hy  n  llif;lit  «pf  .ste|w 
liefceir!  to  an  alf.ir,  with  a  ieie.«s  i  nl  in  the  .■•olid  rnek, 
I'Ul  ea'\i  ill  iiiaiMe.  will  re  the  Aii;;el  addre.'.sed  the 
Yiri.'in  ;  under  thai  is  an  iiiMriiition,  "  Veilaiin  euro  hie 
fai  Miinist:"  "Here  I  lie  word  was  made  llesh."  A  liroken 
loliiiiin,  hanj,'iii;.;  from  its  ea|iital  in  the  roof  de-.i;.'nates 
till-  jilaie  wlieir  ill.-  A  lij;el  sloi  d.  I'clow  the  altar  is 
the  lioii.sr  of  ,)ose|ph  and  -Mary, — that  ea\e.  the  kilehell, 
kei'iiin;,'  lonmand  lieilrooin.  'J  he  llonsethal  miraniloii^ly 
transjioit  d  it.silffiom  tiiis>.|iot  to  l.oretio,  is  said,  here, 

to|ia\.'  heell  the  oilier  half  of  (he  holy  llwellill};.      Clote 

liy,  ho«iver,  the  "AVoik.sho|iof,loM'|iir'  ishfi  ns,  tlion;;h- 
in  a  VI  ry  dillieent  .sly'e  of  alehilc  eliire  and  material  ; 
there  isalso.  the  lillli- Synayo^ine  w  heieChi  isl,  hy  read- 
ing the  lu'ok  of  Is.iiah,  and  ii|i|ily.li;,'  the  |iai-Miges  to 
hilnsel!',  exaspiialid  liis  low  nsmi  n  lo  thrust  him  out  of 
llieir  lit;.  It  may  not  ^•'■  [,'iiiii,ill\  known,  |irrhii|i.s, 
that  ro|«-  Si.Xlns  V.  had  aetnally  nei;olialed  a  treaty 
with  the  Siililinie  I'liite,  to  |,iireha.se  the  Holy 
Si  |inlrl,r. .  and  eoiiviy  it  l.idily  to  jtoiiie,  with  the  siir- 
loiiniiin;,'  shriiM  s.  so  that    Chi  istendoin    mii,dit    po.sseMS 

llie  aetnal  sites  o!'  llic  Co] |>lioii,  liirth,  and  Diirial  o( 

onr  Saviour. 

We  were  str.ie.dy  tiliijiled  lo  eonlilHIe  onr  lour, 
and  visit  Caiia,  Naiii.  and  'I'ilierias  ;  lint  an  inlimation 
of  the  steaimr's  departure  drew  ns  oiiee  more  fi'oin  the 
S.iriid  I'asi  Inlo  the  regions  of  I  iie  Imsv  present  ;  and 
divi  'n'uiii  lo  the  left,  from  Xazanlli,  we  .vol  ked  our 
way  on  <■<  (>ailfa,  and  thine'  to  dalia,  where  we  re- 
einliarked,  thus  i  oiielii  ling  onr  seven  days'  jouniey 
in  the  Holy  Land,  out  of  wlii'.h  we  had  spriit 

Five  J).vvs  .\t  JiM',r~.vi.K.M. 
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I.— IN  AND  ABOUT  PALERMO. 

The  triumplml  ontrHnce  of  Garibaldi  into  Naples 
having  i-eloased  uRfrnm  the  charge  of  attending  his  vic- 
torious caiwir,  which  wo  might  have  accompanied  from 
his  lauding  in  Mamala  and  during  his  progress  across 
Sicily  to  I'alormo,  y/t;  aro  enabled  to  turn  to  thot  i 
island  whioli  is  now  likrly  to  assume  a  very  interesting  ! 
imsition  in  European  ullUirs,  and  complete  our  know- 
ledge of  its  present  condition  and  the  prosjiects  of  its 
|iossiblo  future,  by  a  tour  comjilctely  round  ond  across 
it.  Tills  is  no  very  difficult  task  apparently,  for  tho 
whole  island  is  only  5G0  miles  in  circumference,  220 
miles  in  length,  and  150  miles  in  breadth  j  but  there 
aro  500  cities,  although  there  are  only  two  post-roads 
and  one  stage-cnacli  !  Palermo  is  reached  in  tho 
KteamlMtt  from  Naples  in  seven  hours.  This  ancient 
('ity'  stands  on  tho  niurgin  of  its  beautiful  bay,  in  a 
wiiie  rich  valli?y,  backed  by  an  extensive  plain,  and  sur- 
rounded by  n  gnuid  amphitheatre  of  niountaius,  verdiint 
to  their  summits,  and  of  a  vttric<l  andiiicturcsciuo  outline. 
It  lo<iks  down  smiling  ujion  dark  blue  waves,  while 
around  it  the  jialm,  the  orange  tree,  the  fig,  the  olive 
uiid  tho  vino,  cheei-etl  by  tlio  brightest  sim  and  re- 
freshed by  c<K)l  breezes,  shed  forth  their  verdure,  and 
fringe  tho  shell  of  gold, — the  Conea  d'Oro, — for  so  the 
|(lain  is  called — that  contains  "  Palermo  tho  Beautiful," 
iLs  if  within  u  frame.  The  town  has  an  eastern  appear- 
once  ;  white  and  sipiaro  hou.ses  with  flat  roofs.  Wo 
could  fancy  tho  Saracens  were  again  in  |H>.ssession  of  the 
place,  and  that  the  gongs  sounding  ho  lou<lly  were 
intended  to  call  tho  Moslems  to  tlw'ir  prayera.- 


■  Ttia  origin  of  I'liliTino  is  lost  !a  ttie  nlgtit  of  antiquity. 
Tbiicyditlo*  niys  it  wai  oriKinally  a  I'licEniciiin  city,  whicli  pasacd 
iiiidiT  tlie  OrevlcB.  niid  cvvnliuilly  CartliHginians,  tlie  principal 
Hvnt  of  whom  duiiiiiiioua  it  was.  Eventually  tlie  Bomnns  won  it. 
During  the  decline  of  the  empire,  it  wns  overrun  by  the  Ilurlmrians 
and  Qotlis,  until,  by  the  valuur  of  Bclianriui,  it  was  reatoi'cd 
nwl'ile  to  the  Byzantine  Einporor.  Then  the  Saracens  took  it, 
then  tho  Nunnans,  then  tho  French,  then  tho  Spaniali.  At  one 
time  there  were  three  codes  of  Law ;  the  Normans  had  the  Custom 
ef  Normandy,  the  Saracens  the  Koran,  and  the  Q  reeks  and  the 
Sicilians  tho  Kumnn  Law.  Six  Languages  were  siioken  at  the 
same  time ;  French,  Genuan,  Italian,  Ureck,  Latin,  and  Arabic. 
The  city,  like  the  country,  hos  been  Phconician,  Ureek,  Bomun, 
Oothic,  Byuintine,  Norman,  French,  Sponisli,  Sardinian,  and 
Neapolitan,  and  preserves  traces  of  each  ono  in  its  buildings,  as 
well  as  tho  language,  manners,  habits,  and  appcntance  of  its 
inhabitant*. 

'  But  how  did  the  Saracens  comohereP  Dux  faminafaed. 
There  was  a  woman  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Goths,  Vandals  and 
Byzantine*  followed  the  Rouuins,  and  it  happened  that  at  one  of 
the  gratings,  justsuch  as  we  now  see  apairof  bright  eyes  and  apale 
flioo  under  a  white  muslin  veil  looking;  down  irom  the  balconied 


The  lovely  bay  is  eight  miles  broad.  To  the  west  it  is 
closed  by  Mount  Pellegrino,  where  once  was  Hyccora, 
whence  Nioias,  who  did  little  else,  brought  away  tho 
fair  Lois,  who  fascinated  all  Athens,  and  seduced  the 
great  Pericles  to  listen  and  admire.  The  Eastern 
headland  is  Mount  Catalfano  —  tho  ancient  Solus 
or  Soluntum,  and  at  tho  foot  of  which  is  a  small 
port,  with  a  fort  called  Ca»telli  di  Solunto.  Tho 
Marina,  the  loveliest  ride,  walk,  or  drive  in  Europe, 
o|)on  to  the  sea,  and  guarded  only  by  a  dwarf  wall, 
with  flagged  pavement  for  jicdestrians,  is  a  broad  road, 
along  which,  on  tho  other  side,  are  the  palaces  of  the 
nobility.  Even  now,  thoro  is  a  procession  of  caniages — 
every  ono  rides  in  Palermo — and  a  band,  whose  musio 
from  above  floats  softened  over  the  sea.  We  have  very 
little  trouble  in  landing,  and  as  for  tho  Custom  Hoit'ie 
that  UKod  to  be  so  vexatious,  "wo"  and  Garibaldi, 
nous  ai'ons  cluiruji  tout  tela.  Farewell,  for  a  while  at 
any  rate,  to  oflicial  extortion  in  Sicily.  We  hasten  to 
the  Victoria  Hotel,  on  the  Upper  Marina,  where  wo 
"  greatly  daring  dine ;"  and  then,  out  to  enjoy  tho 
evening  fragrance  of  tho  orange  groves  and  the  amphi- 
theatre of  lights  round  the  bay,  and  tho  busy,  bustling 
scene  of  tlio  Marino  Promenade.  The  sweet  silvery 
bells  chime  out  here  for  vosjiers — Sicilian  vespers ! 
It  is  only  half  a  mile  from  hero  to  the  Church  of  San 
Spirito,  iu  a  field  by  which  took  place  that  famous 
assnssi.iation    on  so    huge   a   scalo,^   that   set  jieoplo 


second  stoty  in  the  High  Street,  ho  saw  a  pretty  nun  and  fell  in 
love  with  her.  Love  laughs  at  locksmiths,  so  the  nun  got  out  of 
her  window  at  night,  and  was  just  stepping  oQ'  the  rope-ludder 
into  the  arms  of  her  lover,  when  h  friar,  returning  late  to  biscouvcnt, 
discovered  her.  The  power  of  the  Cliurch  in  those  ilnys  (it  was  iu 
tho  samo  year  that  Eglicrt  wiu  crowned  King  of  England,)  wasnot 
to  be  trilled  witli  oven  by  Byzai.tinc  Generals;  so  Kuphcinius  was 
sentencetl  to  be  Hugged  through  the  streets,  the  nun  being  com- 
pelled to  stand  at  her  grating  and  witness  the  degradation  of  her 
lover.  But  by  the  aid  of  some  of  his  fellow  officers,  he. ventured 
u)>on  a  uivMt  hazardous  escape.  Tho  keeper  of  bis  prison  was 
poisoned  before  midnight  and  tho  keys  obtained ;  he  tlien  swam 
out  into  tho  Ixiy ,  where  bo  remained  floating,  until  a  Gshing  boat 
took  him  up,  and  for  a  heavy  bribe  put  him  on  board  a  vessel 
bound  for  Aftnca.  Once  there  ho  instigated  tho  Muhanimedan* 
to  an  easy  conquest  of  Sicily  i  and  they  ruled  the  Island  with 
rigour  for  upwards  of  two  hundred  years,  enriching  its  cities  with 
graceful  palaces. 

*  It  was  hero,  on  Easter  Tuesday,  March  30th,  1382,  about 
liulf  a  mile  from  the  city  at  the  Church  of  San  Spirito,  tliat,  when 
a  great  concourse  of  the  citizens  had  tuken  place,  ostensibly  for 
the  puqHHO  of  attending  vespers,  a  party  of  French  soldiers, 
totlie  number  of  two  hundred,  under  suspicion  of  the  people  wearing 
arms,  began  to  search  for  them,  and  one  insolent  young  officer, 
named  Urouctte,  stepped  up  to  a  very  handsome  young  married 
lady  who  was  walking  surrounded  by  her  friends,  under  pre- 
tence of  searching  for  a  weapon,  rudely  thrust  his  hand  iuto  brr 
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thinkiiif;  tliiit  it  wim  not  iilwayH  iipcowiory  to  riuhiro 
(i|i|iri>Niiioii,  mill  that  n  p<-o|il(i  when  ifKuliito  weru  e<|iutl 
til  any  ili»i'i|iliiif(l  fuit:o  with  n  bud  cnum.'.' 


InKim.    Tlio  liiily  Aiiiilnl  in  licr  liiulmml't  urtni,  who,  Airioiii  with 
rnKf,  ulnii'k  Ml  Dnmi'tli',  rryiiig  "  IKiilli  to  tlio  {•'rcncli !"  "  ncntli  | 
to  tliu  Kremli!"  ri'liiNHl  tha  irowil,  iiml  iirmol  wltli  knivrt  nnil 
I'liiU  tlioy  fi'll  lUtiH'niliOy  ii|i<iii  tlii'  wililicri  mid  killnl  tliciii  to  n 
liiiin.     Iiilhininl  willi  mku  iiikI  blnol,  tlw  iiiuli  Hull  liiirrinl  to  tlio 
city,  wlii'iv  lliov  liroko  Into  tlic  cinivi'iitu  niul  kill'il  cri'ry  Fri'ncli 
monk  they  poiiiil  tnii'i'.     A  Imrrllili!  biilrlii'ry  fiillowoil— not  rvpii 
till)  ultiini  ntrorilnl  ri'l'iiK>i— nicii,  wnuiin,  niiil  cliililri'ii  with  nliku 
■orriHi'Ml  to  tlip  niilional  linlc.    'I'lio   Krrncli   ncro  linntiil  to 
tlivir  lioinM  i-vrrvwln'ro,  unil  iiiiiriliTiHl  wUlioiit  iiiiriy,     Kl^lit 
tliniiiuiid   Trll   iniM-riilily    inuriU'nil    in    tliii    iiiiix'tua    of   I'lirv,  ' 
wliirli  iuiiK   ri'iirt'nii'il,    now    Hinlili'iily  iiikI   nwfullv  bunt  forth.  : 
In  tlio  nnivrranl  niii«<'jcri'  ii  liiiKlo  iiuliviiluul  mm  aiivol,  Willinin  | 
of   I'imi'lt'ttii,  llio  KO'tTiior   »!'  n  miinll   town,      lie  Imil  ituud  , 
H|o»r   IVoin   liic    tyniniili>«    niiil    innok'ncc  of   liii  (iiniitrynirn,  ' 
anil   Imil  innilu  liiiiiM'lf  Ulovi'tl.     'Iliii  Hitiliiiiii,  wlio,  tliron|;li- 
nut  tlia  I'ountry,  Iniil  rint'ii  on  tliu  tolling  of  lliv  vtii|irr  Ixll  of 
8iin  S|iirllo,  n  i'niiiii'<l  IVoin  ininriiiK  Ilia  ulxiilc,  iind  lioiiuurubly 
ronduftiil  liiiii  on  l»«ird  one  of  lii«  own   vewnU   to   I'mveiuv, 
Hmt  <iini|ii'Hinir  liiiii,  iia  it  were,  to  rweivo  tlio  jiriiv  of  tlio  |ioi. 
•ewioni  III' Irit  in  Siiijy,     A  rc'iuiirkublu iiuinplu  of  |io|iulHr  juitira  : 
mid  tlie  |M>wer  of  virtue,  ! 

TliU  iukurreetiun  liiid  liei'n  ciirefully  |ire|wn'<l  livforeluiiid  by 
Jnliuof  I'nH'iili.     "  IIU  birib  hii«  bumble,"  miyitlibliun,  "  but  lii«  < 
eiliKiition  wiiH  b'uriKil,  nnd,  in  llie  jxiverty  ofeiile,  bewail  relieved  I 
by  till)  pnii'tiei' of  pliytic,  wlitrh  lie  bnd  iitndieil  in  the  tcliixd  of  i 
Hiilerno,     Fortune  bad  li-f\  litiii  notbiiiff  to  lo«)  exeept  life,  and  to 
deapiac  life  ii  tlie  lint  i|iuibtU'iition  of  n  teliel.     Tbe  iaiiinil  wm 
rouied  to  a  leiiKe  of  freedom  by  bit  elo<|Ueiuv,  mid  bo  di»p1iiyed  | 
to  every  luiron  bi>  privcite  intereat  in  tlio  eoiiiiiion  cnuw.     In  tbe  , 
eonfldcnee  of  forei^^n  nid,  bo  aiiceeaMirely  visited  tbe  eonrta  of  tlio  i 
Orcek  Eiii|»'r.ir,  iind  of  I'eter,  KiiiK of  Arrapni,  «lio  iKi«iicaae<l  tlio  j 
niarilhno  eountrlea  of  Vulciitin  and  Ciitiiloniii.     To  tliii  ninbitioiia 
I'eter  n  erown  wiia  jireaeiited  wbieli  ho  iniKbt  iiMtly  elniiii  by  Ilia 
murrini^o   witli   tlio   duiiKhler   of  tile  aialer"   (L'oiiatiintiu,    llio 
diiiiKbter,)  "  of  Mmifriil "  (Hie  biit  of  tlio  Norinnii  KinK»),  "  mid,  I 
by  the  dyiiiK  voieo  of  Connidino,"   (tlio  youiiK  |tr>>'<daon  of  the 
Emperor  Krederiek'a  aoii,  nilhleaaly  ■liiiii  uy  Chiiriea  of  Aiijou), 
"  wiio,  fVoin  tlio  aenllold,  bud  nmt  u  riii);  to  bia  heir  niid  avciii^T. 
PulcolnKiu  wiia  iiuily  |K'r«iLided  to  divert  liia  enemy  from  u  foreign 
war  by  n  reUllinn  at  home;  nnd  n  (Irook  aubaidy  of  25,(K)0  ouiicea 
of  Kold  will  ii.'Mt  prolltubly  cinployed  to  uriii  a  Catalan  llei>t,  , 
wliieli  aiiiled  under  a  holy  bimner  to  the  a|iceioua  uttoek  of  the 
Siinuvna  of  Afriea.     In  tlio  di«Kiiit«  of  a  monk  or  a  boKKar,  the  { 
iiidefliti|{able  miaaionaiy  uf  revolt   How  from  Conatnntinoplo   to 
Koine,  and  from  Sieily  to  t'Hnigoiua ;  Hie  treaty  waa  aiuiieu  n  itii 
the  u'a\  of  I*o|h-  Niilioliia,  liimiielf  llio  enemy  of  Cliarlea  ;  and  Ilia  , 
iUhhI  of  ^itt  tnuiafeiTed  tl<c  tiefii  of  St.  I'eter  from  tlio  bouao  of 
Aiijon  to  that  of  Arra^on.     So  widely  dilfuaeil,  and  ao  freely  rir- 
culuted,  the  neeret  win  preaerved  for  ul»vo  two  yciin  with  iin- 
penelriiblc  discretion ;  and  eneli  of  tlic  conapiniton  imblbcil  the 
iniiiiin  of  I'eter  "  (of  Ani);oii),  "  wlio  deel.ire<l  tliiit  he  would  eut 
oir  Ilia  left  blind  if  it  were  einiaciou^  of  the  intention  of  bia  ri);ht. 
The  mine  waa  jtreiNircil  with  deep  mid  (hingeroua  artiHcc ;  but  it 
hiuy  1)0  i]ueatione(l  whether  the  iiiatmit  of  exploaion  nt  i'ulermo 
were  an  effort  of  oeeident  or  design."    Tlio  French  were  lotif^  taught 
to  remember  tliia  blimdy  leaaon.     "  If  I  am  provoked,"  aaid  Henry 
tbe  Fourth,  "  I  will  bri-ttkfiiat  at  Milan  nnd  dine  nt  Nuplea." 
"  Your  Mujesty,"  replied  the  Spnniah  Anibiuaudor,  "  may,  pcrhapa, 
arrive  in  Sieily  for  vet|ien."  i'bnrlea  threatened  drendful  revenge, 
but  the  Measineae,  who  were   the  first  attacked,  defeated   bia 
army  moat  inglorionaly,  mid  in  the  menntimo  I'eter  of  Arrugon 
had  been  sent  for  i  nd  arrived.    Since  tbnt  diiy,  until  tbo  coining 
of  a  new  John  of  I'rocidn  in  (biribnldi,  the  S|inniali  family  buvo 
reigned  in  Sicily,  (loraonally  or  by  viceroy.     Tlio  island  having, 
ill  1713,  only  for  a  brief  jieriod  passed  to  Hie  House  of  Snvoy, 
una  by  them  exelinnged  with  Curios,  son  of  I'hilip  tbo   Fiflli  of 
Simin,  fur  the  Island  of  Sardinia.     In  this  mnniicr  the  Spnnisb 
I]ourb<m  dynasty  entered  into  Sicily. 

'  Hut  how  did  the  French  come  into  Sicily  ?  A  woman  did 
this  nlao.  At  n  festive  entertainment,  held  in  the  Frcuuh  Court, 
llcatrice.  Countess  of  Snvoy,  married  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  brother 
to  Louis  IX,  of  France,  was  removed  from  the  superior  range  of 
■onts  occuplid  by  her  two  younger  eiaters,  the  (juceii  (Eleanor) 
of  England  nnd  the  Queen  of  Fnince.  Mortified  by  this  humili- 
ation, she  returned  to  her  apartment,  excited  by  ill  humour,  and 
diisolved  in  tears.    On  learning  the  cause  of  her  chagrin  and  on 


Tlicro  nro  tlio  NtrniiKo  Hii-iliuii  imliility  in  tlii-ir  car- 
i'iii({i')t,  with  I'Vi'i-y  tnicc  of  Simiii^h  hhioij, — proinl,  liizy, 
mill  |H>lito.  Mmiy  s  uno  ni'lhiiii  ImllHUirvi'x  hiuiM-ll', 
mill  livi'M  ill  II  hiinililo  liHl)(iii;{  iili  a  ilirty  Imik  Nlrn'l, 
fur  till'  Hiiki-  III'  riiliiiiK  ithniK  in  tliat  ('lf);mit  oi|iil|inp' 
nil  tlio  Marina  I'vci-y  cvciiiii);,  Tim  Siaiiiiiili  veil  ii 
nut  vi't  iiiiciiiiiiiiini  with  tlio  wniiii'ii  ;  but  tlm  bpHt 
ili'rs.ti'11  liiilicH  wear  I'm'ix  iKiniirts  ami  cloakH.  All 
till'  nii'ii  all'  i«iiKikiiiK,  anil  thr  uny  nnit'nniix  ami 
till-  bi'i|;lit  cyi'S  ami  tlio  ni|iiil  animati'il  cniivi'i'- 
Katinii,  tlio  Nti'an^o  lihu'k'hiukiti){  ]ii'ii'KtM,  iinil  tin- 
jmlofiici'il  iiiiim  |H'L'|iiiiji(  I'i'oni  their  gratcil  windnwH 
III  tlio  ufipor  Htury,  conibinn  to  I'unii  an  I'xtni- 
■  ii'iliimry  m.'1'ne,  Tliero  ni-n  200,li(M)  inliubilaiilx  in 
I'alcnno,  nml  it  in  a  tulomlily  Imiiy  town,  'I'lioy  mo 
nUmt  to  liuvo  a  I'urliaiuoiit  in  it,  ami  yuii  will  bear  of 
soiiio  Htrnii){o  goiiigi*  on  bufuro  all  ia  ovor,  for  tin. 
Sicilianx  air  fninoini  in  liiatory  for  winiiiiif;  their  liberty, 
mill  not  knowing  bow  to  uw  it  or  to  keep  it.  They 
hnvo  <lono  tliiH  mivoiiiI  tinioM  lieforu  ;  tbe  laitt  tiinu  wan 
in  \X\'2,  when  King  FenlinanJ,  then  a  rcfugeo  from 
NuplcH,  convoked  Win  baroim  in  a  I'mliauient,  nnd  iiii- 
priiiuned  them  fur  protCKtiiig  agaiiiNt  an  nrbitrnry  tax. 
Tlieii  Lord  William  llvntinvk  landed  tiiHijiR,  mid 
tlireatciied  tu  do|iom'  tbo  king,  nnd  drew  from  liim  a 
coniititution.  Itiit  the  Sieilimm  c|uari-elled  uiuoiigNt 
tbemsolveH,  tluw  oil'  into  particH,  mid  the  king  triiked 
tlieni  out  of  tbo  coiiHtitiition,  a»  a  toy  too  ciim- 
beixomo  nnd  truublctionio  for  tlieiii  to  )iliiy 
with.  In  1847  they  earried  miotber  levoluliiiii, 
and  they  U'at  tbo  Noldierx  in  ralernio,  and  they 
eaptiirnl  the  eitJldel,  nnd  the  CiipiiebiiiH  diHtribnted 
anus,  and  h'd  them  on,  an  they  did  this  year.  In 
1818  they  defied  the  king,  nnd  bu'd  Miiito  inteifered 
in  their  lii'lialf,  (nil  tboy  unwisely  sent  an  cx|iedition  to 
Cidabi'ia,  whieli  failed  ;  mid  then  the  king  threw  tbeiii 
all  over,  nnd  liomlmriled  tbe  town  nnd  gained  the 
day,  and,  as  they  tell  iih,  impiisuned,  Ihigged, 
toiturcil,  shot,  nnd  bung  tlieiii,  up  to  the  enniiiig  ol 
(iaribiddi.  Whether  they  will  inamige  letter  nowa- 
thiys  in  tbo  (picstion.  However,  nil  are  enjoying  tin- 
pre.sent.  (tallaut  eavalicrx  daitli  |iast,  iMKlostrimiA  jircsri 
ailing  from  their  evening  walk  in  erowds.  It  is  the  Imur 
of  enjoyment.  The  children  of  tbe  rich,  dreiwdl  liki! 
dolls — of  tbo  poor,  dmk-cyed,  tine,  nnd  iH'autifully 
graceful,  are  all  :it  play  on  this  cool  evening ;  tbe 
artisan  sits  at  bis  disir  ;  tbe  cofreehouso  loungers 
occupy  the  pavement  with  their  (hail's;  ices  and 
refresbineiits  are  linndod  about — tlio  bay  is  silvered 
over  with  tho  nioou  ;  I'ellegrino  stands  out  like  a  giant 
in  the  shade  ;  the  sea  breeze  blows  in  fresh  ;  and  tho 
song  of  tbo  homeward  lishcrnien  comes  over  tbo 
gleaming  waters.  It  was  aljout  niidnigbt  before  wu 
could  tear  otirselves  from  tho  scene. 

Palermo  is  a  pleasont  and  easy  |ilaeo  for  travellei-s. 
No  street  directory  is  required;  there  are  only  two 
streets  besides  tbe  Marina,  and  these  crossing  nt  right 
angles,  divide  it  necessarily  into  four  parts.    Out  of  these 

her  saying  she  would  give  her  life  to  be  nblo  to  oonfino  her  tresaeii 
for  one  hour  benenth  n  dindcm,  Charles  embraced  her  nfl'ectionutely, 
and  added,  "  Set  your  heart  nt  rest.  Countess,  for  bcforu  long  I 
will  make  you  a  greater  queen  tlinii  either  of  your  sistcn."  Su 
ho  promised  to  her.  He  defeated  Manfred,  who  died  bravely 
fighting,  and  enused  Connuliiio  to  bo  executed,  bo  'limself  nnd 
Beatrice  witnessing  the  bloody  spctnclc.  A  similnr  promise  is 
snid  to  hnro  been  made  by  the  late  Emperor  of  Kussin  to  his 
Empress,  when  they  wore  stopping  together  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mount  Ktna,  who  promised  bis  Empress  Sicily  for  n  snuimcr 
residence,  after  ho  bad  taken  Constantinople,— which  he  did  not. 
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THE  CHANEL  Of  ST.  ROSAIIA    Nl«l  MLEIMI,  II  WCIU. 


great  HtreotM  sliolvo  and  hIo))*  narrow  alleyn  and  lanes, 
j  ill  wliifli  clotlicH,  Imng  out  to  dry,  arc  ludicroiinly  eon- 
fepiciioufi.  There  in  a  fine  8t.  Oilen'  iilcracnt  about  tlio 
|irufi|icct,  in  gpito  of  the  arches  and  archwayn,  and  tlu; 
deep  liluo  sky,  and  tlio  liriglit  blue  sea,  and  the  oceaMJoiiiil 
palm  tree.  The  firat  great  utrcet  is  ooUod  the  Cassaro, 
and  was  the  Al  Kattr  or  Stiuet  of  I'lilaccH,  also  called 
Via  do  Toledo,  of  the  Saract^ns— it  is  a  mile  long. 
The  houses  on  either  Ride  are  tall  and  staU'ly,  with 
ImiKI  cornices  and  projet^ting  balconies ;  the  flowera 
.md  stri|>ed  blinds  of  the  windows  give  colour  and 
rlfect ;  the  grouiid-ll(H)rs  are  all  shops,  of  a  second- 
rate,  coiintry-town-Kliop-liko  description.  The  front 
of  each  is  an  arch  ;  tho  projirietors  live  alxjve ;  hence 
the  liKlgcrs  liavo  almost  all  tho  house.  A  circus 
adorns  tho  intersection  of  the  streets ;  this  is  orna- 
nicntetl  with  statues  of  the  Seasons,  of  sovereigns,  and 
of  saints.  Tho  gates  of  the  city  are  very  hundsonic, 
with  fountains  and  marble  columns.  The  second  street 
is  the  Macqueda,  which  at  tho  clo.so  opens  out  into 
the  mountains,  which  seem  as  if  they  were  exactly  at 
the  end,  though  in  reality  at  least  three  miles  distant 
Both  streets  are  lined  with  churches  and  convents 
innumerable,  a  small  piazza,  part  of  tho  Ca.ssaro, 
contains  a  very  claliorato  fountain,  extremely  hand- 
some, but  too  complicated  in  its  machinery  ever  to 
Ihrow  up  water.  It  is  circular,  and  of  white  marble, 
and  gleams  with  statues  of  exquisite  workmanship. 
It  has  no  business  to  be  in  a  public  street.  It  was 
designed  and  executed  for  a  private  garden,  but  was  be- 
queathed to  the  Senate,  who  caiuiod  it  to  be  erecteil  here. 


We  now  hire  mtiJ-t  asA  nan  oS — thrpe  boyshavc  tinnl 
nsout  with  l^^kiIi^•itl»«^>M^.  Onr  object  in  to  reach 
Monte  I'<'llfgrii><>  aivl  tke  Grotto  of  Santa  Rosalia.* 


1  'l'\m  ^l'»rrfnu  tir^m,  «k44  ttu^  I  •j>irui,  wtwliurn  tit  Pulvrino,  in 
1130,of  ii<ibW]ir(i;;eiuu>%i&*F-&*!44*wnii)wUof  Cbarlemogtie.  Ktlu- 
ciit4.-d  with  tli€  utmofft  rdttHtvifiic  nt  zha  p^rioil,  the  tleil,  at  tho  nge 
of  twi'lve,  frum  her  iulhiv't  iuvw*  to  tht*  ntM(^hboa-ing  mountaini, 
wliere  the  ]uv«ud  Imv  «iK&r  tnae  in  arts  of  ctcrotton  nml  peiinncc. 
At  k'n^h  Bb«  niir«<4  i»  s  tamn  on  Monte  I'ellegrino,  where 
»he  di(ti.  wiUiont  her  fihtfir  <^  r»?fii^  havinc^  l)ei*n  discovered. 
Duriiij,'  lliat  t^Trililf  ]ilar'>>f  ''f  Itol,  when  all  cITorts  to  stay  its 
ravages  proved  iueflpftiuiX  al^  i^imt  appejretl  in  a  drcnm  to  n 
cortuii)  iiiliabttsot  v(  PiJcrar\  .vui  dim:liM«fl  to  him  the  ypot  where 
her  inortiil  r€-3ice  it-t  reuuuwil  tniwrieti,  whicli  were  reverently 
gatVered  up  aud  dt-jKiBrvtJ  l?_  siiift  i-mtt^ty  of  the  Archhishop.  Still 
the  (M'slilence  nfubed  trt  lear*  Pjlennrt,  ontil  one  ilay  a  certain 
Vineenzio  lionellU  s  iitMq>-mtiiuv,w:uider\u^  ftbontthe  mountain  to 
deplore  the  hies  of  his  Usil^r  &ikIi^  «ai4  encountered  by  a  beautiful 
damsel,  who  said  to  kiia,  "  GimK  hicher  with  me,  Vineenzio,  and 
1  will  show  von  mv  pr'-«lr>_"'  B-inelTi,  all  in  a  tremble,  detnande<l 
her  name.  "  1  itui  Bo*iil^"  npCeiS  the  virj<in.  "  Then  why," 
asked  ilie  soap-mak^T,  f^^oHlin)^  ap  ennrasre  to  address  her,  **  do 
you  abandon  yoar  ootarlr|r  •!.>  »  ■any  afflictions  ?  "  "  Such  has 
been  the  will  (rf  Hesvwi,"  mttmfttfi  the  saint,  "  bnt  I  am  now 
sent  to  anu  ounce  U*  yc>&,  tbtf  sn.  sntm  m  my  body  shall  1>e  carried  in 
procession  tbroujrh  ti«  «Jt,  !h«  |p«til<n<-e  shall  cease."  She  then 
showed  lionelli  her  }iliy«  rf  ntreat,  advised  him  to  confide  all 
that  he  had  Men  xui  ftwairl  to  hi^  confessor,  and,  mnreovor, 
pretlicted  that  in  fimr  itjt  tut  sbna!d  be  with  her  in  Paradise, 
lionelli,  of  course,  fiii£3«l  itu  mamna,  and  died  himself  four  days 
aftcnvards  in  corrtAwrsJiai  «/  it.  Hsr  bnnes  were  carried  through 
the  City,  uid  tlie  phijiw  wm  ftMjtit  In  honour  of  this,  a  yearly 
fcsti.'al  takes  plaoe  is  Ptktmn,  a  magnificent  car  is  conducted 
about,  20,000  wax-Iiglilf  a*  ^i^ixai  in  the  Coasaro,  and  a  splendid 
exhibition  of  firewnlLf  mlux  fbtyt. 
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Monte  Pellcgi'ino  liiis  been  compared  to  the  Rock  of 
Gibraltiu',  and  is  about  the  same  height — 1,963  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  was  an  impregnable 
stronghold  in  the  Carthaginian  period.'  The  grotto  of 
the  celebrated  cavern  of  !Ro.salia  is  extremely  ourions. 
Tlie  chai)el  is  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  contains  a  white 
marble  stiitue  of  the  fair  young  sainii  of  sixteen, 
arrayed  in  gold  and  siver,  jewels,  flowers,  and  lamps, 
tliat  hang  aroimd  all  night  and  day  (see  p,  69  )•  The 
annual  festival  is  very  gay.  St.  Bosalia  parades  in  an ' 
iunnense  car,  as  high  as  the  highest  palaces  of  the 
Toledo  or  Cassaro.  ft  is  splendidly  fitted  up  with  gold  ^ 
and  silver  embroidery  and  painting,  the  body  being 
formed  of  a  huge  mount  of  orange-trees,  coiuls,  vases 
of  flowei-s,  and  on  the  top  of  all  is  St.  Rosalia  herself 
— a  silver  statue.  There  is  a  gi'and  show  of  fireworks 
to  close  the  scene. 

Roturaing  into  Palermo,  we  observed  the  fruit  ex-  ' 
posed  for  sale  in  the  market.     Pine  cones,  which  are 
eaten  roasted,  the  produce  of  a  flat-topped  pine ;  red-  j 
cheeked  apples ;  figs  of  the  cactus,  cf  which  the  seller  I 
strips  the  skin  oft' and  hands  them  to  you  to  swallow,  and 
delicious  they  are  when  you  are  once  used  to  them; 
chesnuts — the  chesnuts  of  the  sunny  south,  fine  and  ', 
mealy;  dried    figs;  tender    green    lemons — the   most 
charming  of  fruit;  ripe   oranges,   nuts,   and   melons. 
We  saw,  too,  whatwill  soon  be  the  last  lottery  (for  one  of 
Garibaldi's   first   steps   was  to  abolish  this  cheating 
method  of  taxation),  where,  in  a  red  balcony,  in  a  great 
house  in  the  Piazza,  standing  where  the  Inquisition 
used  to  be,  a  little  child  in  white,  with  due  ceremonies, 
— such  as  we  ourselves  used  to  have  in  Guildhall  about 
thirty  yeai-s  ago, — drew  the  lucky  ticket  from  the  wheel, 
and  made  one  man  happy  with  a  few  pounds  extra, 
while  he  disp;i>ioiuted  a  thousand  othei-s.     What  im- 
iwrt?  the  Government  raised  X200,000  a  year  by  it. 
There  was  now  no  end  of  sight-seeing,  all  within  ea.sy 
distance.    The  Convent  of  St.  Maria  di  Gcsu,  at  the  foot 
of  a  mountain,  buried  in  cypresses,  round-tojiped  pines, 
olives,'  oleanders,  the  vine,  the  date-bearing  palm,  and 
aloes   innumerable ;   the  aloe   here  being   thick   and 
strong — a  hard  trunk  of  fibres  a  foot  round,  and  strong 
eno-igh  for  a  beam.    The  pathway  behind  this  convent 
goes  up  to  an  ivy-clad  hermitage,  with  a  wide-spreading 
yew  tree  of  giant  size.     The  view  hence  over  the  plain  ^ 
of  Palermo,  the  sea,  the  bay,  and  the  City,  to  Mount  i 
Pellegrino,  which  heaves  up  as  the  back  ground  to  the 
picture,  is  something  never  to  be  forgotten  for  beauty  ; 
and  brilliancy. 

Coming  back,  we  pass  the  Church  of  San  Spirito, 
surrounded  by  a  cluster  of  cypresses,  the  scene  of  the 
Sicilian  Vespers.  There  is  the  large  Campo,  or  burying- 
ground  of  the  City,  and  a  convent,  which  enj  lys  a 
vaulted  burial  ground,  where  the  occupants  are  dried 
into   mummies;  and   there  they  are,  in  coffins  with 

<  Of  conm  tlic  Curthagininns  nnil  tlie  Romans  had  a  battle 
liere.  It  came  oiT  on  the  banks  nf  tbe  river  Oroti,  now  n  mere 
monntaln  stream.  Uaadriibnl  came  (torn  the  eaatern  plain  with  an 
immense  nrmy  of  elepliantii,  trained  for  war,  on  whoso  lerriKo 
nsjKct  he  relied  to  scare  the  Roman  troops  at  the  first  onset. 
But  MarcelluB  opposed  craft  by  courage,  and  told  his  soldiers  to 
affect  fear  at  the  slow,  desperate  march  of  the  beasts,  and  fall 
bock.  As  soon  as  a  number  of  the  elephants  had  crossed  the  river, 
and  while  others  were  crowding  in  and  to  the  ford,  a  volley  of 
darts,  discharged  upon  them  by  the  Romans,  threw  them  into 
confusion,  and  they  turned  upon  their  leaders,  and,  trampling 
down  the  Cartlinginian  ranks,  threw  their  army  into  such  confu- 
sion tliat  the  Carthaginians  lost  20,000  men. 

'  The  olive  trees  tnko  long  to  grow,  Tlie  Saracens  eicropted 
from  taxation,  during  thirty  years,  those  who  made  aplantation  oi 


glass  cases,  in  the  very  clothes  they  used  to  wear  in  lif« 
— a  well  dressed  skeleton  in  white  kid  gloves  ;  a  soldier 
in  regimentals ;  a  child  preserved  with  glass  eyes ! 

But  we  have  had  our  seven  penny-worth  of  carriage 
out  (it  costs  you  two  tari,  of  about  three  pence  half-penny 
each,  fifty-seven — there  ought  to  be  sixty — to  a  pound), 
the  fare  in  Palermo,  for  n  carriage, —  and  it  is  time 
we  started  to  survey  the  curiosities  of  the  town.  One 
of  the  greatest  of  these  would  be,  if  we  could  collect 
them  together,  its  four  thousand  lawyera,  or  at  the  rate 
cfone  attorney  to  every  five  hundred  inhabitants,  which, 
ollovHng  the  usual  set-ofi"  of  wives,  women,  and 
children,  would  be  about  one  per  cent,  for  every 
able-bodied  man  in  the  town ;  deduct  from  this 
a  liberal  per  centage  of  noblemen,  all  the  membem 
of  whom  are  forbidden,  by  their  rank,  to  trade,  de<luct 
also  the  clergy  and  the  monks,  aud  how  few  will  be 
left  to  earn  a  living  for  themselves  and  the  rest  i  Yet 
all  day  long  there  are  proce.ssion,s,  and  incense,  and 
praysrs;  every  other  day,  almost,  is  a  holiday,  and 
every  third  evening  a  "  festa,"  with  fireworks.  Wo  once 
heard  tell  of  a  Staffortlshire  working  week  as  follows  • 
"Monday  a  holiday  ;  Tuesday  we  go  on  an  excursion  ; 
Wetlnesday  we  talk  about  it ;  Thursday  we  go 
to  work ;  Friday  wo  got  our  wages ;  Saturday 
we  all  drink ;  aud  Sunday  we  go  to  sleep."  A 
Sicilian  week  would  Ije  nearly  the  same,  but  that 
the  Saturday  and  Sunday  would  be  better  sjient ;  the 
evening  of  both,  however,  being  enlivened  with  a 
dance, — one  night  to  celebrate  the  close  of  labour,  and 
the  other,  after  prayera.  Milking  the  cows,  pnuiing  the 
vines,  or  crusl  ug  thegiiipes  and  tending  the  silkworms,' 
or  basking  in  the  sunshine,  constitute  the  most  of  a 
Sicilian  peasant's  laboui's,  unless  in  the  sulphur  district, 
where  he  really  works  hard. 

There  are  three  hundred  clnn-ches  in  Palermo,  and 
therefore  we  cannot  see  them  all.  Let  us  begin  with 
the  Cathednil  on  the  right  hand  of  the  large  open 
square  at  the  head  of  the  city.  Severe  and  simple  in 
the  exterior,  with  its  stone  burnt  to  a  yellow  by  the 
sun's  heat,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  it  be  Sicilian, 
Norman,  Gothic,  or  Saracen  in  its  construction,  but  it 
has  all  the  characteristics  of  a  noble  Spanish  Cathedral. 
There  is  a  gmnd  Saracenic  old  door  for  front  entrance, 
and  its  inte>rior  contains  numerous  side-chapels,  each 
enclosed  by  marble  balustrades  and  dedicated  to  sjiecial 
sin.  Its  altar  of  lapis  lazuli  is  magnificent,  and  Gngini, 
the    Sicilian   Michael   Angclo,   has   adorned   it   with 


olivo  trees.  The  olives  fall  in  August,  but  then  are  green  and 
small;  they  swell  and  grow  greener,  until  quite  black  and  lipo 
In  October.  Then  the  olive  plantations  are  crowded  with  men, 
women,  and  boys  harvesting  the  crop;  the  women  and  chil- 
dren pick  up  the  fallen  fruit ;  the  men  climb  up  ladders,  sit  oil 
the  trees,  and  shako  down  the  nlivt-s  into  the  sheets  spread  out 
below.  The  olives  are  crushed  in  a  rude  mill— very  rude  indeed, 
and  her*  there  ii  much  room  for  improvement  and  capital. 

»  In  the  month  of  May  tli.  nomen  toko  tlie  eggs,  wrap  tin ni 
in  n  fine  linen  cloth,  and  place  it  in  their  beds  when  they  get  >ip 
in  the  morning.  The  chilling  influence  of  the  air  is  sedulously 
avoided.  When  hatched  the  young  worms  are  placed  in  a  basket 
with  the  tcnderrst  mulberry  leaves.  These  are  given  fiwh  every 
night,  being  merely  laid  or  the  worms'  hacks.  When  nill-siicd 
the  worms  are  fed  no  more,  llie  women  take  it  out  nf  the  basket 
and  drawing  it  back  see  the  silk  protruding  from  its  mouth;  they 
then  place  it  on  a  dry  tray,  where  they  weave  their  cocoons.  Tliey 
are  taken  hence  and  baked  In  an  oven  or  ronstc<l  in  the  hot  noon- 
day sun.  Then,  in  the  month  of  August,  when  the  two  crops  of 
silk  are  in— the  second  Ixgins  In  June— the  cocoons  are  thrown 
into  a  cauldron  of  boiling  water,  which  loosens  the  silk,  the  loose 
threads  are  dexterously  caught  and  tlunwn  on  a  reel,  and  the 
silk  is  wound  off. 
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ft  fine  picture  of  the  Redeomor  ;  mosaics  of  i)oq)l)yry 
and  vci'de  antique  brighten  its  pavement,  and  among  the 
five  grand  Sarcophagi  is  one  containing  the  body  of 
Fnxlerick  Barbaroasa,  opened  in  1781  by  barbarous 
liand.s,  when  the  Emperor's  drcas,  of  a  gorgeous  triple 
robe  embroidered  with  goUl  ond  jewels,  was  found  to  be 
still  in  excellent  preservation.  Hero  lies  Roger  thu 
first  King,  '  there  too,  lie  the  two  Constantia's,  Queen 
and  Empress,  and  the  Norman  King  Henry  VI. 


'  Our  own  Willinm  the  Conqueror  wns  not  tlio  only  knight 
ndvcnturcr  of  the  Konnun  rnc«  nhout  the  snmo  period  ns  he  in- 
vaded Enghind.  It  von  in  the  ycnr  1003  thiit  Brop^o,  a  Nonnnn 
chief,  from  n  pilgriinnge  to  Jerusalem,  landed  witli  about  forty 
companions  at  Salerno.  The  Saracens  attacked  the  town  whilst 
the  Konnans  were  there.  Drogo,  with  his  companions,  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  people,  and  repulsed  the  invaders.  The 
Duke  of  Snicrno  having  witnessed  the  prowess  of  the  strangers, 
pressed  them  to  remain.  The  pilgrims  excused  themselves  at'  the 
time,  but  engaged  to  return.  In  the  following  spring,  Drogo, 
with  a  band,  augmented  by  no  small  number  of  bold  adventurers, 
fulfilled  his  promise,  returned  to  Italy,  and  entered  into  the 
service  of  the  Duke  of  Salerno.  Profiting  by  the  dissensions 
of  the  Pope,  the  Lombards,  the  Byzantines,  and  the  Saracens, 
they  sent  over  in  1022  for  a  reintbrcement  of  their  country- 
men to  reap  the  gohlen  harvest;  whereupon  William,  Drogo, 
Tristan,  and  Raynalfus,  four  of  tlie  twe'.ve  sons  of  Tancred,  a 
Norman  gentleman  of  small  fortune,  came  out  with  a  party  of 
martial  adventurers  to  Italy.  Xhc  three  entered  into  the  service 
of  the  Greek  Emperor,  on  condition  of  half-shares  in  the  spoil ; 
and  the  eldest,  William,  the  very  model  of  a  knight  of  romance, 
signalised  himself  by  transfixing  on  the  point  of  his  lance  the 
Saracen  Qovamor  of  Syracuse,  and  his  brethren  largely  aided  in 
the  release  of  Sicily  ftom  their  new  invaders.  But  the  Greek 
general  tried  to  cheat  them  of  their  rewartl,  and  made  the  worst 
of  the  bargain ;  for  the  Normans  elected  Iron-Arm  (the  name 
given  to  William)  as  their  chief,  and  crossed  to  Calabria, 
where  they  seized  several  cities.  William  was  made  Count 
of  Apulia  i  and  on  his  death,  two  more  of  his  brothers,  Robert 
Ciifterwards  surnamed  "  the  Devil")  and  Hubert,  cair  ■  out 
in  the  disguise  of  pilgrims.  A  Sicilian  party  assassinated  Drogo, 
ami  attempted  to  shake  off  the  invaders,  but  in  vain.  Even  tiic 
Pope  himself,  when  he  attacked  them,  at  the  head  of  his  own 
army  in  person,  was  taken  prisoner.  The  Normans  now  gave 
a  proof  that  tlicy  possessed  as  much  wisdom  as  courage.  Aware 
of  the  spiritual  influence  of  IComo  on  the  minds  of  men,  they 
knew  that  any  injurious  treatment  olTered  to  the  head  of  the 
Church  would  infallibly  bring  down  upon  thorn  a  deluge  of 
indignation.  Instead,  therefore,  of  treating  the  Pope  as  a  captive, 
the  Normans  fell  at  liis  feet  and  implored  his  pardon  and  his 
bletsinK.  They  welcomed  and  conducted  him  as  it  were  in 
triumph  to  Henevento.  I^eo  IX.  was  so  touched  bv  a  conduct  the 
very  opposite  of  what  he  expected,  that  he  confirmed  to  the 
Normans  all  they  had  conriuered,  or  might  conquer,  in  Apulia 
or  Cuhibria,  and  made  an  alliance  with  the  very  men  whom 
he  came  to  expel.  Humphry  was  now  Count  of  Apulia, 
and  Robert  made  himself  Duke  "of  Calabria,  by  movements  which 
obtained  for  him  the  appellation  of  Ouiscird,  or  ''  the  wijy." 
On  one  occasion,  when,  from  the  natural  strength  of  its  situation, 
he  despaired  of  taking  the  citadel  of  Mnlvito,  he  sent  word  to 
the  monks  of  a  convent  within  its  walls,  that  one  of  his  officers 
was  dead,  and  besought  them  to  give  him  burial  in  their  church. 
The  bier  was  carried  and  nccompunied  by  unarmed  men.  In  the 
middle  of  the  funeral  service,  the  corpse  started  up  in  complete 
steel,  ami  put  swords  into  the  hands  of  the  escort.  The  gar- 
rison, taken  by  surpriso,  laid  down  their  arms,  and  the  gates 
of  the  fortress  were  opened  to  Robert  by  his  own  soldiers. 
Finally,  in  1059,  Roger  the  youngest  son  of  Tancred,  came 
over,  the  last  and  most  fortunate  of  tlio  adventurous  band. 
History  here  repeated  itself.  A  fugitive  Greek  general 
had  brought  over  the  Saracens;  a  Siiracon  chief,  llcnet- 
Themmah,  dispossessed  of  the  government  of  Catania,  revenged 
himself  by  persuading  Count  Roger,  whom  he  found  at  Milcto, 
in  1061,  to  invade  Sicily.  *  Roger,  nothing  loth,  crossed  the 
Straits  of  Messina,  defeated  the  Mulmmmedans,  and  finally  won 
the  island.  His  son  luccceding  him,  reduced  into  order  what  his 
father  litd  conquered,  and  his  fellow-adventurers  saluted  him 
king ;  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  son  of  the  youngest  of 
the  twelve  sons  of  a  poor  Norman  gentleman,  who  had  left  his 
country  with  no  posession  but  his  sword,  was  crowned  at  Paler- 
mo, the  flnt  monarch  who  had  ever  ruled  over  the  whole  of  Sicily, 


The  Sarcoi)hagits  of  Roger  is  supported  by  kneeliny 
Saracens.  There  are  four  large  K)irco))liagi  on  a  pedes- 
tal, tinder  a  marble  can(>i)y,  supported  by  four  pillars. 
The  interior  of  the  Cathedral  no  longer  produces  tho 
same  hannony  of  effect  as  of  old,  for  some  Sicilian 
chtirciiwarden  has  whitewashed  it.  All  tho  fine  orna- 
ments produced  by  the  tiwte  of  the  founder,  Archbishop 
Walter,  the  English  prime  minister  of  the  Gootl  Knig 
of  Sicily — whose  plans  are  sjiid,  liowever,  to  have  been 
maiidy  chosen  from  those  bequeathed  by  King  William 
the  Bad — have  been  defaced  by  the  rude  banc',  of  over- 
carefid  cleanliness.^ 

Proceed  we  next  to  tlie  Palazzo  Reale, — royal  palace 
no  more  ;  for  jHwr  old  Prince  Castelcicida,  long  its 
lieutemint-governor,  has  vanished  out  of  the  way.  The 
world  got  too  fast  for  him,  and  luis  pushed  the  old  dijdo- 
matist  aside.  While  he  cut  and  shuffled,  the  game 
was  lost.  We  have  jiLst  passed  Cicero's  house  in  the 
Cathedral  square,  and  the  Romans  have  gone ;  we 
have  seen  where  Hnsdrubal  fought,  and  tho  Cartha- 
guiians  are  gone ;  wo  liavo  seen  Barbarossa's  tomb, 
and  the  Suabians  are  gone ;  and  the  great  Count 
Roger's,  but  where  are  the  Normans  ?  The  bells  of 
St.  Spirito  liavo  told  us  how  the  French  went. 
Here  is  the  King's  Palace,  and  the  Bourbons  liavo 
gone.  What  next,  and  i..'xi  1  Beautiful  stair- 
ca.sc«,  furniture  delicately  classical,  roofs  fretted  and 
arched,  floors  of  marble,  and  prospects  the  most 
charming ;  but  there  stands  a  fellow  in  a  red 
shirt,  with  an  English  rifle  on  his  shoulder,  and 
he  is  explaining  to  anotlier  fellow  without  a  shirt, 
and  with  his  mouth  full  of  figs,  how  to  give  his 
vote;  while  yonder  beggar,  reclining  against  a  wall  on 
the  shady  side  of  the  way,  just  raises  his  hat,  and 
taking  his  cigar  (about  a  foot  long)  cut  of  his  mouth 
as  we  i)ass,  asks  us  "  Charity  for  tho  love  of  God," 
We  walk  on  ;  another  beggar  meets  us  without  a 
cigar.  Ho  follows  and  begs — "  what,  not  a  farthing !" 
We  have  no  change — "  he  will  give  it  to  us."  We  don't 
wish  to  trouble  him.  "  Then  will  the  signor  give  him 
the  cigar  he  is  smoking, '  in  charity  for,' "  &c.  Aroused 
and  angry,  we  rebuflf  him,  but  not  comprehending  why 


'  Walter  OP  Ofamilio — whom  Willimn  II.  the  eon  of  William 
tho  Bad  selected  for  his  prime  minister  when  ho  came  of  age— was 
an  Englishman  of  humble  birth — the  son  of  a  miller,  it  Is  snid. 
He  hod  been  recommended  to  the  Court  of  Sicily  by  our  Henry 
the  II.,  who  wished  to  bring  about  an  alliance  between  his  daugh- 
ter Joan  and  the  young  King,  Walter  was  n  man  of  great  ability, 
and  faithtul  to  his  English  as  well  as  his  Sicilian  master. 
William  the  Bad,  the  successor  of  the  first  king  Roger,  wns  a 
weak  and  indolent  prince,  addicted  t"  luxury  and  governed  by 
unworthy  favourites.  lie  shuthimself  up  in  his  palace  and  neiilected 
the  affairs  of  his  kingdom.  Whilst  indulging  witli  the  ministcrsof 
his  pleasures,  a  formidable  insurrection  nromed  him,  the  conspira- 
tors seized  uiwn  his  youthful  son,  tho  Duke  of  Apulia,  and  threat- 
ened to  depose  William,  who  ot  length  owoke,  and  with  a  vigour 
becoming  his  bold  ancestors  suppressed  the  dangerous  commotion. 
But  a  melanclioly  domestic  tragedy  darkened  his  triumph.  Tho 
young  duke,  us  soon  as  the  tumult  was  over,  ran  opcn-nrmeil  to  his 
father,  when  William,  irritated  by  the  supposwl  complicity  of  his 
own  child  with  tho  conspirators  against  his  throne  and  life, 
da8he<l  him  off"  with  such  great  force,  that  the  poor  boy  fell  back, 
expiring,  into  his  mother's  arms.  . 

Nothing  could  nssnngo  the  grief  of  the  wretched  kmg,  who 
throwing  aside  his  royal  mantle,  cast  himself  on  the  ground  in  an 
agony  of  deep  remorse.  Recovering  at  length  from  his  dqcctioii, 
he  shut  himself  up  in  his  p.»lacp,  and  desiring  his  servants  hence- 
forth to  exclude  anything  that  could  occasion  him  tho  least 
anxiety,  gave  Idmsclf  up  to  his  favourite  pursuit  of  architecture, 
until  suddenly  cut  off  In  tho  very  prime  of  an  inglorious  and 
unliappy  existence. 
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we  are  angry,  ho  finally  beats  ns  by  "  At  least  the 
signer  will  give  him  half  the  cigar,  '  in  charity  for,' " 
<S:c.,  and  so  wc  give  it  to  him. 

Up  a  broad  staircase,  by  open  colonnades  and  Moorish 
frescoes,  to  a  chajxil,  which,  though  mysteriously 
sombre,  yet  glitters  with  a  thousand  goms.  It  occupies 
the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  Palace,  and  is  the  most 
remarkable  featui'e  in  Palermo,  combining  the  per- 
fection of  Byzantine  and  Saracenic  art,  as  it  was 
built  by  Roger,  the  first  Norman  king.  It  is 
in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross  (a  Greek  cupola 
rising  from  the  intersection),  with  a  long  nave, 
supported  by  exquisite  Corinthian  columns,  from 
which  spring  pointed  Arabesque  arches.  The  whole 
entrance  of  the  church  is  ornamented  elaborately  with 
rich  mosaics  on  a  gold  gi-ound,  and  the  effect  produced 
is  wonderfully  rich,  softened  as  it  is  by  the  mysterious 
shade  jnirposely  brought  about  by  the  narrowness  of 
the  lancet  windows.  Everywhere  you  may  see  frescoes, 
antique  jjaintings,  mosaics,  and  rare  and  costly  objects; 
the  high  altar  is  crowded  with  some  exquisite  antique 
objects,  and  the  floor  is  laid  with  choice  porphyry, 
ja.sjMjr,  and  pietra-dura.  The  roof  is  richly  fretted,  and 
resembles  that  of  the  Hall  of  Justice  in  the  Alhambra, 
so  familiar  to  all  of  us  from  Owen  Jones's  miniature  of  it 
in  the  Crystal  Palace.  Continue  this  room  by  exi^nding 
it  to  one  hundred  fet"^^  by  fifty,  and  place  composite 
pilltti'S  on  each  side — giU'.w,T.lls  .and  roof,  and  then  i)anel 
them  with  exquisite  stones,  and  slices  of  gems — on  each 
side  aggregated  into  pictures  of  :icenes  in  the  Lives  of 
the  Apostles — place  a  vast,  gigantic  picture  of  the 
Almighty — a  half  length — at  the  bottom,  just  behind 
the  high  altar,  before  which  blaze  seven  colossal 
candles — and  you  will  then  have  but  a  feeble  idea  of  the 
Capella  Reale  of  Palermo,  because  you  will  want  the 
side-chapeh  and  the  apses,  and  that  exquisite  facade 
of  which  nj  words  can  convey  an  idea.  We  must 
return  to  the  Palace,  and  enter  the  Royal  apartments 
through  the  hall  of  the  Viceroys,  hung  with  the  illus- 
trious personages  of  Sicilian  History;  and  long  f^r  time 
to  examine  some  fine  portraits  by  Velasquez  in  another 
hall.  The  audience  room  is  hung  with  Spanish  tapestry, 
which  tells  the  exploits  of  Don  Quixote.  The  armoury 
is  now  stripped  of  all  but  one  of  the  rams  of  Archimedes, 
the  last  of  four  that  used  to  stand  at  the  port  of  the 
ancient  Syracuse,  and  were  so  contrived  as  that  the 
wind  rushed  through  certain  holes  punctured  artfully 
in  their  mouths,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  proclaim 
by  loud  roars  from  what  quarter  ships  might  be 
expected. 

In  a  hollowed  vault  below  this  chapel,  four  noble 
Sicilian  matrons  expired,  afler  enduring  the  slow  test 
of  lingering  starvation  rather  than  betray  the  retreat 
of  their  husbands  and  their  forces  during  one  of  the 
desperate  stniggles  of  the  island  with  its  oppressoi-s. 
"Worthy  sisters,"  says  the  "Unprotected  Female," 
"  to  those  whose  lovely  hair  strung  the  bows  to  dart 
arrows  from  the  walls  through  the  bosoms  of  their 
invaders!  Yet  we  Northerns  say  the  Sicilians  fail  in 
constancy."  The  fair  writer  pronounces  the  Sicilians 
to  be  "more  sincere  than  the  French,  more  courteous 
than  the  English,  more  refined  than  the  Germans." 
This  is  not  saying  much,  and  so  far,  at  any  rate,  we 
can  adduce  evidence  to  her  exjierience. 

We  must  give  up  the  rest  of  the  ehurehes,  but  at 
St.  Caterina  you  may  look  for  a  real  Vandyke  of  the 
Virgin  ;  and  everywhere  see  strange  mixtures  of  the 
devout   and  the  saintly  ludicrous,  startling  to  our 


colder  northern  notions ;  but  to  warm  southern 
feelings,  suggestive  and  edifying.  Here  the  infant 
Saviour  and  the  meek-eyed  Virgin — there  silver  crowns 
and  wax  legs  and  arms,  and  models  of  distorted 
limbs,  restored  by  prayer-won  intercession.  Pass  on, 
nor  scoff;  the  method  is  rude;  but  the  humble 
acknowledgment  of  God's  great  mercies  has  made 
itself  a  testimony,     let  us  ies))ect  the  feeling. 

Away,  then,  cocJiifre,  and  outstripping  the  pursuing 
beggars,  whom  even  war  has  not  cleared  away,  carry 
us  to  the  Ziza,  the  last  hou.se  of  the  last  Saracen 
in  Palermo.  Tlieso  walls  we  pass  are  not  of  Moorish 
gardens,  such  as  Cervantes  ojicns  to  us  in  his  exquisite 
tale  of  the  Captive  ;  no,  they  are  walls  of  the  gardens 
of  the  Nunneries,  and  there  floats  a  veil,  as  the  pale- 
faced  dark-eyed  girl  disappear  from  her  post  of 
vantage,  at  the  sound  of  our  approaching  coach- 
wheels.  How  exquisite  this  monastic  retreat !  How 
luxurious  this  hall !  Thanks  to  some  kind  influence, 
some  sjiirit  of  a  Lalla  Ruokh  that  has  preserved  it 
so  far  unharmed  ;  for  hardly  a  corner  of  the 
house  is  as  it  should  be,  that  is,  as  it  was.  Some  one 
has  made  it  "comfortable,"  and  placed  high-backed 
chairs  and  a  toilet-table  and  piano.  Tliei-e  are  the  three 
recesses  where  the  ladies  sat;  and  there,  before  the 
centre  recess,  is  the  cool  fountjun,  flowing  down  to  a 
marble  channel  in  the  marble  floor.  As  for  the  lovely 
garden  that  used  to  be  (so  late  as  1520)  where  the  rond 
now  i.s,  which  had  a  fountain  in  a  fish-pond  fed  from 
that  fountain,  and  where,  in  the  upper  floor,  the  ladies 
used  to  sit  and  watch  tlie  fish  play,  while  all  around 
was  a  "  beautiful  garden,  filled  principally  with  oranges, 
lemons,  and  other  shrubs,"  and  "an  inclosure,  with 
wild  animals,"  tliey  are  all  of  the  past.  Ihere  is, 
however,  just  such  a  fountain  in  the  garden  on  the 
other  side  of  the  road,  and  Garibaldi  has  brought  with 
him  wild  animals  enough,  Heaven  knows! 

Tliei-e  are  Palaces  in  j)ienty  to  be  seen.  The  Favor- 
ita,  half-an-hour's  di'ive  from  the  town,  with  its  splen- 
did avenues,  four  miles  long!  round  the  side  of  Mount 
Pellegrino,  and  skirting  the  fea.  It  was  a  royal  resi- 
dence, but  "  something  ails  it  now."  Then  there  is  the 
Butera  Palace,  ^\•ith  itsball-roomoniamentedwith  coral. 
There  is  here  a  little  chapel  with  kneeling  wax 
figures  in  Trappist  garb.  The  gi-oup  commemorates 
the  sacrifice  which  a  young  Sicilian  maiden  made  to 
atone  for  having  driven  a  devoted  lover  to  a  cell  and 
despair.  Repenting  too  late,  she,  however,  assumed 
the  habits  of  that  rigid  order,  and  passed  her  soituw- 
ful  existence  by  his  side,  undiscovered  till  her  dying 
day.  And  the  gay,  light,  elegant  Forcelli  Palace — so 
exquisitely  furnished — where  the  late  Eniperoi  of 
Russia  used  to  live,  ard  whence  every  night  he  used 
to  come  forth  to  walk  about  on  fhe  Marine  Parade, 
with  his  daughter  hanging  on  his  arm.  No,  we  must 
pass  the  Palaces,  although  all  their  ownei-s  have  not 
gone,  and  many  will  fight,  ns  the  Sicilian  Barons  of 
old  did  for  their  country.  There  is  some  prospect  now 
of  ttd vantage  for  education,  refinement,  and  intelligence. 
There  was  none  before.' 


'  Kvery  spark  of  intelllgoaco  was  but  viowcil  with  tho  ufmoft 
luspicion  ami  droad  by  the  Government  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 
Every  attempt  to  move  forwnril  wns  met  by  disgrace  nnd  im- 
prisonment. Hard  and  decisive  steps  were  taken  to  repress  tho 
desire  for  advancement  of  every  kind ;  nny  man  a  shade  above  his 
fellow  in  intellect  and  activity,  any  man  etyoying  public  confi- 
dence, and  considered  by  public  opinion  as  worthy  of  esteem  and 
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So  off  for  Monreale,  an  old  mountiiiu  town  founded 
by  William  the  Good,  and  channingly  situated — through 
the  great  sea-gate,  Porta  Felice, — the  Happy  Gate, — 
by  a  gentle  ascent  into  the  interior  of  th>j  island,  out  of 
the  side  of  Palermo  farthest  from  the  sea,  and  opposite. 
We  are  on  a  good  broad  eairiage-road,  and  we  climb 
along  across  through  what  wa.s  once  a  wild  countiy. 
The  legend  runs  that  the  spot  was  formerly  covered 
with  a  wild  forest,  whither  William  II.  repaired 
from  Palermo  to  indulge  in  his  favourite  amuse- 
ment of  hunting.  When  overtaken  by  slumber  after  his 
fatigues,  the  "Virgin  Mary .  apjieared  to  him  in  a 
vision,  and  desired  liim  to  erect  a  church  in  her 
honour  on  the  very  spot.  The  pious  monarch 
determined  to  outdo  all  his  former  efforts,  and  the 
result  is  seen  before  us,  standing  out  beautifully,  midway, 
on  the  mountain  side,  as  \ve  drive  up  the  valley 
between  hedges  bordered  with  cacti,  gorgeous  in  spring 
with  red  flowers,  and  rich  with  the  delicious  fig.  The 
church  is  a  mar\el,  with  its  bronze  gate  and  two  hundred 
pillars.  The  bi-onze  gate  is  richly  ornamented  with 
small  figures  in  compartments,  and  a  grand  arabesque 
pattern.  It  is  the  work  of  Bonani  of  Pisa,  the  joint 
architect  (with  William  the  Tuscan)  of  the  celebrated 
Leaning  Tower,  and  is  a  work  of  curiosity,  because, 
until  this  one,  bronze  gates — a  much  coveted  church 
ornament — hotl  been  brought  solely  from  Constanti- 
nople.    Gregory  VII.  (or  Hildebrand)  brought  those  of 

respect,  any  one  connectcd,'eIther  by  tlc«  of  natnro  or  the  bonds 
of  fHendihIp,  with  men  of  learning  and  practical  progrem,  was 
marlted  out  for  judicial  persecution,  though  humble  and  silent 
under  the  tyrant's  sceptre. 


St.  Paul's  at  Konie  from  Constantinople,  when  sent  on 
an  embassy  to  the  Greek  Emperor.  The  interior  is 
j,;orious  in  historic  pictures  ;  the  walls  being  covered 
with  representations  of  the  whole  Bible  History,  and 
all  of  them  are  as  fresh  and  untarnished  as  on  the  day 
when  they  were  first  set  up.  The  capitals  of  the 
pillars  consists  of  volutes,  with  foliage  and  figures 
intermixed ;  on  one  of  these  capitals  the  pious  King  who 
founded  it,  is  seen  introducing  to  the  Virgin,  who 
enjoined  the  building  of  bo  sublime  an  edifice, 
the  architect  who  designed  it.  In  the  centre  apse 
is  a  colossal  half-length  of  the  Almighty,  envi- 
roned by  the  Vision  of  the  Apocalypse  and  all  the 
Apostles.  Here  are  thi-ones  for  the  arch-bishop,  and  for 
the  King,  over  which  is  a  mosaic  of  the  Bedeenicr 
blessing  the  good  monarch.  The  effect  of  this  picture 
is  not  so  intense  as  that  of  the  gi-cat  one  over  the  altar, 
which,  wherever  you  go,  seems  to  follow  you  with 
earnest  piercing  look,  and  being  of  vast  size,  has  a 
strange  and  by  no  means  pleasant,  though  a  very  striking 
effect.  William  the  Good  is  buried  here  in  a  porplijT'- 
sarcophagus  ;  and  in  the  Benedictine  monastery  „ , 
tached  is  the  famous  picture,  by  Novell!,  of  Saint 
Benedict  blessing  that  good  Monarch.  All  the 
ornamentation  of  the  Cathedral  is  wrought  upon  a 
gold  ground,  as  in  the  Capella  Rcaln  ;  from  which  the 
splendour  of  the  whole  can  bo  imagined.  Luckily,  we 
had  no  ladies  in  our  party,  and  were  at  liberty  to  go 
where  ladies  are  not  admitted, — to  the  top  of  a  steep 
winding  path  from  Monreale,— on  mule  back,  (never 
walk  in  these  sunny  climes  if  you  can  avoid  it),  up  to 
the  Benedictine  Convent  of  Saint  Martin. 
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Wc  p  isa,  by  the  way  aide,  an  old  castle,  once  a  fortress, 
then  a  monastery,  but  now  deserted.  Monrenlo  and 
Sarnt  Martin  have  squabbled  about  it.  The  quarrel 
i.s  settled  now,  for  in  the  large  oblong  pile,  with  thick 
walla,  wo  saw  the  red  shirt  and  tin  gleaming  of  a 
bayonet  that  told  us  of  an  outlying  piquet,  and,  per 
JIacco  !  as  good  luck  would  have  it,  they  were  a  party 
of  our  own  countrymen  ! 

Oh,  the  pleasure  of  tbit  ten  minutes  on  that  moun- 
tain, looking  over  that  valley,  over  that  City,  to  that 
Bay !  Never  before  was  luncheon  enjoyed  in  such  a 
prospect,  and  many  were  the  kind  interchanges  of 
thought,  and  memories  of  home  and  of  the  past.  We 
had  enjoyed  some  slight  .skirmishing  together,  and  had 
known  what  it  was  to  dance  to  the  music  of  a  whistling 
b\illet,  on  Milazzo  heights,  as  well  before  .and  after 
lireakfa.st  as  without  dinner,  and  with  more  showers 
than  great  coats  ;  so  we  hob-anobbed  and  i)as.sed  on  ; 
they  to  embark  for  Capua  and  glory,  Foi-ward !  and  we, 
to  top  the  ridge,  Excelsior!  for  the  no  loss  picturesque 
than  celebrated  convent  of  Saint  Martin.  It  was  just 
here  that  we  came  upon  a  vehicle  of  a  strange  con- 
stniction,  a  lettica,  or  sleeping  carriage,  they  call  it, 
— a  kind  of  slice  of  a  double  carriage  without  wheels — 
an  exaggerated  sedan  chair — on  poles,  with  mules 
in  place  of  chairmen,  one  before,  and  the  other 
behind.  We  took  a  sketch  of  it,  and  you  will  sec.  it  in  the 
mountain  background  (just  as  we  saw  it  oui-selves)  of 
the  tableau  of  Sicilian  costumes,  (see  p.  86).  You  can- 
not always  get  carriages  in  the  coiuitry,  and,  when  you 
do,  you  would  be  puzzled  to  find  a  road  for  them  to 
travel  upon.  So,  as  it  is,  you  will  have  to  go  dingle- 
dangling  between  two  donkeys,  through  the  country 
if  you  must  travel  in  such  out-of-the-way  places. 
But  we  are  at  this  f imous  convent,  and  as  carefully 
shut  out  of  the  world  as  if  in  a  wilderness.  Take  a 
bowl  and  pla.ster  its  sides  with  rock  shain;  excrescences, 
stick  a  house  at  the  bottom,  and  palm  trees  all  round. 
Let  there  be  a  beautiful  green  lawn  and  a  garden, 
and  apples  and  oranges  and  lemons  and  almonds 
down  at  the  bottom,  and  rough  and  dark  broken 
rans-ses  of  foliage  all  round  up  the  sides,  and  that 
will  be,  San  Martino  and  its  site.  See  how  charmingly 
the  purple  convolvulus  trails  its  luxuriant  wreaths, 
and  see  the  good  father  is  inviting  us  in  to  luncheon 
and  repose.  There  is  a  capital  library,  but  is  not 
the  wine  good?  and  how  much  more  interesting  that 
bunch  of  grapes  than  the  manuscripts! 

The  road  home,  downwaitls  to  Palermo,  presented 
everywhere  a  view,  like  a  forest  of  gardens,  rich  and  di- 
voi-sifled.  It  is  easy  to  comprehend  how  Sicily  could 
have  been  the  granary  of  Rom9,  and  how  the  "herds  of 
the  Sun"  might  well  have  been  said,  in  ancient  times, 
to  have  pastured  in  these  plains,  or  rather  those  of 
Etna,  whoso  distant  cone  is  just  perceptible,  from  the 
topmost  point  over  towards  our  right,  as  we  go  towards 
the  sea. 

The  flowers  that  led  Proserpine's  feet  wandering 
in  the  Valley  of  Enna,  are  still  smiling  all  about. 
Every  mountain  dale  is  bright  with  anemones  of  many 
colours ;  the  orchis  plants  are  singidarly  beautiful. 
The  daughter  of  Ceres  lus  bequeathed  her  floral 
tastes  to  high  and  low  throughout  the  land.  Every- 
where the  streets  are  full  of  nosegays,  and  women  of 
every  rank  festoon  their  evening  dresses  with  flowers, 
looping  them  up  tastefully,  and  trimming  them  with 
bouqviets  and  real  flowers.  As  for  the  men,  they  all  wear 
a  short  cloak  or  cape,  something  after  the  old  Spanish 


fashion,  nnd  they  trim  theirclothes  withpistolsand  knives. 
Every  one  is  arnxed,  and  everywhere  that  a  tree  can  be 
found  with  a  bird  singing  on  it,  bang!  goes  a  gun;  for 
there  are  no  game  laws  hore,  and  every  one  shoots  every- 
thing. We  don't  think  they  have  much  stomach  for 
real  lighting,  these  Sii.lians;  ])erhaps  good  drilling 
may  make  them  sol,' 'or-,  andoflicors  they  can  tnistmay 
bring  them  up  to  tigat ;  but  they  have  the  Spanish 
partiality  for  long  shots,  and  the  Italian  aversion  to 
close  quarters. 

Our  next  excursion  was  to  Bc.^ria  (Bagheria, 
commonly  called  Baaria,)  or  Mount  Catulfano;  on 
the  opposite  horn,  headland,  or  cape  of  the  Bay,  to 
Mount  Pellegrino.  It  is  nearly  seven  miles  distant, 
along  a  pretty  road  by  the  sea-siilc,  and  being  the 
Bichmond  of  Palermo,  and  the  suburban  i)leasu."0 
residence  of  the  nobility,  there  are  four  or  five 
onniibuses,  of  most  uneasy  sjmngs,  running  up  and 
down  to  the  decent  little  white-painted  villa .  3  through 
the  day.  The  grand  curiosity  of  the  place  is  the 
Palargonia  Villa,  once  so  celebrated  for  its  monkey 
monsti-ositics,  and  that  of  the  Prince  Serro  di  Falco, 
whose  gardens,  with  their  long  alleys  of  oleander  and 
gi'oves  of  lemon  and  orange  trees,  their  labyrinths  of 
jessamine  and  aloe,  and  all  the  rich  foliage  of  the 
beautiful  Sicilian  climate,  are  now  noticed  for  a  little 
trick  of  a  hermit's  cell,-  into  which  you  are  gradually 
led  on  by  a  rustic  path,  and  opening  the  door,  you  see 
a  monk,  who  jumps  up  at  your  entrance,  and  gestioi- 
lates  violently  and  angrily.  The  figure  is  an  automa- 
ton, and  you  tread  upon  the  spring  as  you  enter.  Of 
courac  you  are  startled,  and  get  very  hot ;  but  you  are 
soon  cooled  by  another  hermit  a  short  distance  off,  on 
approaching  whom,  unless  you  have  been  liberal  before- 
hand to  the  guide,  a  copious  discharge  from  innumerable 
water-spouts  awaits  you.  The  guide  can  put  you  just 
upon  one  righteous  spot,  which  the  water  does  not 
touch,  but  he  is  not  polite  enough  to  do  this  in  all 
cases,  and  the  butt  of  the  party  is  generally  made 
the  water-butt  for  the  occasion.  In  our  rides  back- 
wards an<l  foi-wards  wo  observed  groups  of  fishermen 
engaged  in  the  tunny  fishery,  a  large  and  important 
industry  throughout  the  Mediterranean, — in  fact,  the 
cod-fishery  of  the  South.  The  fish  are  driven  in  shoals 
within  large  nets,  and  gradually  compressed  into  a 
smaller  space,  or  room,  as  it  is  called  ;  then  large  flat- 
bottomed  boats  close  round  thia  chamlier  of  death,  the 
net  is  weighed,  and  the  fish  are  dextrously  struck  on 
the  head  with  a  club,  armed  with  a  small  spike.  The 
score  is  one  of  violent  excitement,  the  activity  of  the 
men  and  the  struggles  of  the  fi.sh  giving  great  animation 
to  the  whole,  especially  as  the  fish  are  bo  large  that  you 
will  see  steaks  of  them  from  four  to  eight  feet  in  length 
hanging  up  for  sale  at  the  comer  of  every  street.  The 
sun  along  the  road  is  intensely  scorching,  imder  the 
shadow  of  a  cactus — grown  into  a  large  tree,  by  the ' 
road  side — a  horse  and  cart  are  sheltered ;  there,  at 
the  spring  side,  is  a  group  of  peasant  women,  the  centre 
one  with  a  terra  cotta  jar  on  her  head,  just  as  we  have 
sketched  her  in  our  illustration  (see  p.  86J ;  the 
young  man  on  her  right  is  a  mideteer;  the  dark  looking 
Irish  kind  of  "jontleman"  on  her  left  is  a  shepherd,  an 
ordinary  peasant ;  the  jolly  fellow  with  the  cowl  a  friar 
— they  get  the  best  of  everything  in  tithes  and  the  best 
of  gooid  wine  ;  we  say  good,  for  your  Sicilian  wine  is  of 
charming  quality  when  well  tended;  asa  white  wine,  that 
of  Syracuse  esiwcially — it  is  something  between  sherry 
and  Madeira,  the  cleamoss  of  one  and  the  richness  of  the 
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other — and  two-peiico  a  quart.  The  red  wines  are  rather 
earthy  in  flavour — like  those  of  the  Cape — "  South 
African  the  wise  it  call" — but  thin  from  want  of  care. 
Barrels  and  bottles  would  turn  out  a  wine  just  between 
Port  and  Burginidy,  that  would  exactly  tit  the  English 
palate;  and  then — hurrah  for  Mr.  Gluil.stone!  and  lare- 
wcU  to  beera  of  all  kinds,  black,  sweet  and  bitter,  so  far 
as  enjoyment  is  concerned;  for  it  is  quite  pos.siblo  to 
have  it  over  in  England,  and  sold  by  retail  at  a  shilling 
tlie  quart. 

Bagaria  is  a  thriving  little  town,  with  a  busy  impu- 
tation of  6,000  souls,  whose  principal  occupation  is  a 
good  fishery ;  they  appear  to  be  an  orderly  and  quiet 
class  of  people,  and  the  place  has  always  a  holiday 
look,  especially  on  those  evenings  when  its  litde  bay  is 
full  (if  pleasure-sailing  craft,  and  its  road  crowded 
with  carnages  of  Palermitau  gentry,  who  come  to  enjoy 
the  drive  there,  its  fresh  and  bracing  air,  and  its 
enchanting  ncenery.  We  leave  with  regret  its  gardens 
and  palaces  for  the  sultry  seaside  road, — its  coast, 
indented  with  recesses,  upon  which  the  bright  sea 
dashes,  sparkles,  and  foams;  its  hamlets,  hills,  and  vales, 
backed  with  ranges  of  far-rising  mountains,  overtopping 
each  other,  and  Mount  Etna  rising  over  all ;  the  tall, 
waving  palms,  that  rise  across  its  blue  sky,  the  dark 
cyjwess  alleys,  the  magnolias,  the  brilliant  verdure  of 
the  lemon  and  the  yucca  (Adam's  needle),  eastern  and 
tropical,  all  growing  free  without  hot-houses;  the 
founttiins  and  the  flowers;  the  s)mrkling anemones  and 
rare  scarlet  flowers,  and  shrubs  with  bells  of  blue  or 
darkest  purple,  with  velvet  variegated  leaves,  and  the  1 
wide  sea,  sweeping  aroimd  all,  below;  then,  too,  the 
women,  with  their  dark  petticoats  and  bright  short-  I 
skirted  pelisses  and  jackets.  The  pm'plo  mountains  j 
were  almost  veiled  v,  ith  mists  of  heat,  and  the  country 
lay  rich  and  luxuriant  to  the  inountuin's  feet,  beyond  1 
which  a  thin  white  sheet,  like  smoke,  marked  the  | 
cone  of  Etna,  lost  in  the  grcyness  of  the  distant  sky. 
We  passed  through  a  little  village,  the  maccaroni 
and  onions  hanging  in  streaks  across  the  grated  win- 
dows, orchards  of  fruit  trees  skirtpd  the  winding  road, 
above  hedges  of  tall,  slender  laurels,  and  quaint,  grim- 
fingered,  cactuses,  with  aloes  twenty  feet  high,  and 
geraniums  and  fuchsias  enlivening  the  dense  dark 
green  background.  Observe,  as  we  roll  along,  those 
white-hooded  peasant  girls,  those  fishermen  and  mule- 
teers, and  a  carriage  and  six,  a  regular  di-ag,  with  post 
horses,  belonging  to  some  rich  Count ;  mides  laden 
with  sulphur,  mules  laden  with  tobacco,  a  butcher 
killing  an  ox  by  the  road-side,  and  peasants  squeezing 
oil  from  olives  in  a  nish  basket,  squadrons  of  ruml 
cavalry,  the  mounted  National  Guard,  in  French  kepis 
and  red  shirts,  with  long  boots,  volunteere,  cacciatori 
(felt-hatted  riflemen  of  Lombardy),  squadri  (Sicilian 
militia),  volunteers  and  pressed  men ;  the  box,  the 
priest,  and  the  cross  by  the  way-side,  to  ramind 
us  to  say  our  prayers  and  leave  a  few  tari;  but  a 
taro,  which  is  just  less  than  a  fourjienny-piece,  goes 
as  far  as  a  franc  (which  is  tenpence)  in  France,  or 
eighteen-pence  in  England.  The  friars  of  various 
orders  are  the  best  men  in  Sicily,  and  showed  them- 
selves so  in  the  late  conflict,  It  is  only  a  pity  that,  like 
the  nobility,  they  are  too  well  off'  to  have  to  work  for 
their  living.  A  country  without  trade  and  commerce, 
with  no  education,  and  no  industry,  requires  something 
even  more  than  religious  feeling  to  regenerate  it. 

Ha  I  the  Sirocco  !    The  air  is  hot  and  dry;  then  up 
gets  the  wind  until  it  blows  a  hurricane,  and  then,  for 


two  or  three  days,  a  gale!  The  mention  of  a  wind 
makes  you  think  of  coolness  and  refreshing  ;  but  this 
sirocco  is  a  hot  blast — it  dries  you,  suffocates  you,  and 
presses  down  your  spirits  with  a  weight  like  lead. 
No!  let  them  boa.st  their  sunshine  and  their  blue  sky — 
wo  will  give  them  their  moonlight,  their  flowers,  and 
their  m\isic  ;  better  a  Lambeth  fog  any  evening  than  a 
Sicilian  sirocco.  We  hasten  home,  and  shut  oui'selves 
up,  to  make  preparations  for  our  tour  round  the  i.sland, 
and  to  reatl  and  write  letters.  Lettera !  A  Sicilian 
letter  is  indeed  a  curiosity.  It  is  just  like  what  tiiey 
bring  in  to  the  clown,  in  a  pantomime,  for  a  letter — a 
large  square  thing,  with  an  inmiense  seal,  and  a  paper 
of  the  roughest  and  least  white.  It  can't  be  that  they 
have  no  rags  to  make  it  of ;  for  next  to  Ireland,  Sicily 
carries  the  palm  in  rags  ;  and  as  for  fibrous  material, 
they  have  aloes  enough — all  fibre — to  furnish  paper-stuff 
for  all  the  possible  jjaper  in  Europe — no  bad  addition, 
on  some  future  day,  to  their  general  exports  of  sulphur, 
wine,  oil,  marble,  amber,  coral,  alum,  antimony,  salt, 
hemp,  sumach,  vanilLi,  fish,  figs,  honey,  oranges,  lemons, 
and  a  few  minor  articles. 

It  is  one  o'clock,  and  the  shops  even  in  the  main 
street  are,  almost  all  of  them,  half-closed.  The  shop- 
keepers are  asleep,  or  enjoying  a  bath.  Every  one  takes 
it  easy — though,  save  the  sirocco,  there  is  nothing  very 
enervating  or  relaxing  alxjut  the  climate ;  the  tem- 
perature in  summer  being  about  80°,  and  seldom 
without  a  cooling  breeze  from  the  sea,  and  in  winter 
about  45",  but  then  the  breeze  is  warm  But  they  are 
a  plea.sure-seeking  people,  and  the  climate  tempts  them 
to  lato  hours — for  with  the  hour  of  sunset  a  new  life 
seems  to  begin.  Then,  along  the  Marine  Parade,  is 
heard  the  music  of  the  regimental  bands,  while  the  whole 
merry-hearted  populace  tiu'ii  out,  to  ride  or  drive,  or  walk 
or  gamble, — prince,  count,  shopkccpei",  and  beggar, — 
to  quaff  lemonade,  drink  ices,  smoke,  and  play  cards  until 
twelve.  Cards,  too.are  an  amusement  all  day  ;  thopoorest 
and  the  lowest  may  be  seen  "  making  their  game"  in 
the  streets,  in  the  doonvays,  even  in  the  church  porches. 
The  Sicilian  ladies  of  the  higher  order  are  of  the 
Spanish  breed,  short  and  slim,  with  fine  lustrous  dark 
eyes,  but  their  mouths  are  large  and  their  faces  too 
thin.  The  children  are  lovely.  The  gentlemen  are 
liner  looking  than  the  ladies,  with  pale  clear  skins, 
fine  dark  eyes,  and  an  intellectual  expression,  tall  and 
well-made,  and  fa.stidious  in  dress  in  public.  They  all 
follow  French  fashions,  but  their  favourite  colours  are 
claret  ar.d  brown.  Of  the  clergy  the  Jesuits  are  the 
most  aristocratic-looking,  and  are  a  talented  class  of 
men,  but  they  avoid  foreignera  and  take  no  jiart  in 
politics,  content  with  that  primary  power  which  their 
having  the  main  control  of  education  of  the  male  and 
female  population  gives  them.  The  Capuchins,  on  the 
contrary,  are  more  of  and  with  the  people,  as  they 
showed  themselves  in  the  late  fight  at  Palermo.  Their 
care  of  the  sick  and  dying  endears  them  to  all,  and 
they  go  about  in  all  weathers,  barefooted  and  bare- 
headed,in  theircommon  woollen  frocks,  aiding,  strength- 
ening, and  supporting,  while  they  themselves  live  on 
charity,  for  they  have  no  more  lands  but  those  gardens 
round  the  convents.  The  bravo  benevolence  of  the 
brethren  of  this  order  during  the  raging  of  the  cholera 
will  never  be  forgotten  by  the  grateful  Sicilians.  Out 
of  doors,  amusement  is  the  fashion ;  they  only  eat,  drink, 
(very  moderately),  and  sleep  at  home,  and  get  up  in  the 
morning  to  do — what  do  you  think) — to  fl;-  kites! 
The  Kensington  Gardens  of  Palermo  are  at  ti.     west 
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011(1.  They  arc  cnllod  tlio  English  (Janlena,  because  of  the 
long  avenue  of  trees  that  lends  up  to  them  and  their 
general  style.  This  is  the  place  where  fashionables 
walk.  Trees,  intertwining  roses  and  honeysuckles,  and 
green  slo])ing  banks,  and  every  variety  of  shade,  and 
shrubberies  of  myrtle,  and  little  lakes,  and  marble 
seuts,  about  which  hover  the  gay  throng ;  the.se  are 
their  delights.  Up  and  down  the  long  shady  avenue 
go  the  carriages  of  all  sorts,  from  a  tnndeiu  to  a  drag, 
crowded  with  ladies  in  blue  and  green,  and  mauve, 
festooned,  .ind  bonneted,  and  flounced,  and  crinolined 
to  the  last  Paris  fashion ;  bi  *■  all  of  a  gaudy  Jiue.  Tlie 
very  ninid  in  attendance  on  the  over-dressed  children 
(in  pink  satin  or  blue  silk, — close  resemblance  of  their 
mammas)  are  gay  with  yellow  shawls  over  their 
heads.  On  Sundays,  both  these,  and  tlie  Flora  or 
Botanical  Gardens,  with  the  orange  walks,  and  vast 
bird  cages,  and  fountains,  are  crowded  with  the  middle 
class,  and  even  the  poorest.  Not  but  that  Sunday  in 
Palermo  is  very  much  like  Sunday  in  London.  All 
the  shops  are  shut  (after  ten  o'clock)  and  all  the  streets 
are  quiet ;  the  peojile  only  being  seen  on  their  way  to 
or  from  their  churches  at  all  hours  in  the  day,  espe- 
cially in  the  early  morning. 


If.— ALONG  SHORE  TO  MESSINA, 

OuK  bargain  for   travelling  was   of  a  satisfactory 
nature.     For  six  piastres  (somewhere  in   the   whole 
about  iivo  and  twenty  shillings)  a  day,  we  contracted 
with  a  muleteer,  one  Luigi,  or  Louis,  for  four  mules, 
two  for  our  own  riding,  one  for  our  baggage  (j)rinci-  j 
pally  consisting  of  wine  and  victual,  and  cloaks),  and  ! 
one  for  the  muleteer  himself :   besides  this,  we  were 
to  be  provided  with  beds  at  the  best  inns,  and  liave  ' 
breakfast  and  dinner  found  u.s.     So  tliut  travelling  in 
Sicily  is  by  no  means  dear,  as  you  can  see;  indeed,  ; 
when  we  tell  you  that  good  wine  is  twopence  a  quart,  ; 
that  a  fowl  costs  not  quite  fourpence,  and  that  the 
finest  wheaten  bread  never  exceeds  a  penny  a  {X)und, 
and  is  generally  less,  that  salad  vegetables  arc  thrown 
in,   and  apples,   peaches,  and  oranges  given   in  any 
quantity  for  a  halfpenny,  you  may  judge  that  our 
muleteer  was  not  the  loser  even  by  such  an  apparently 
bad  bargain.     We  start  with  the  dawn,  in  the  Eastern 
fashion,  carrying  with  us  knives,  cups  and  plates,  with 
a  due  provision  of  cold  ()ork  and  baked  cream,  \'-.iver- 
sally  used  throughout  Sicily  in  place  of  butter. 

Our  fii-st  start  into  the  country  was  through  high 
walls,  just  like  those  about  Richmond  and  Brent- 
ford—  only  of  stone — and  belonging  to  the  villa 
gardens,  sadly  knocked  about  in  the  last  fight  here. 
Then  camo  the  sea  shore,  and  the  murmur  of  the 
breaking  waves,  and  the  tinkling  bells  of  the  goats 
browsing  on  the  mountain  sides  rising  to  the  clouds ; 
olives  waving  in  tlio  fresh  morning  breeze,  and  the 
pink  flowers  of  the  t"U  oleander  glittering  in  the  early 
sunlight.  The  bees  were  up  and  out,  and  humming 
amongst  the  meadow  anemones  and  daffodils.  A  string 
of  mules,  bearing  grain,  meets  us.  Then  a  herd  of 
cows,  with  bolls,  going  to  be  milked,  into  the  villages,  in 
which  not  one  chimney  rises  up,  :ind  most  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  stirring,  ind,  already,  coming  outside  their  doors 
to  transact  all  their  business,  according  to  the  Sicilian 
custom.  All  along  we  could  see  the  fishing  boats 
going_  out,  and  coming  in  with  the  spaUtla,  a  huge 
fish  like  a  small  shark,  that  cuts  up  into  something 


like  hard  beef-steaks,  and  has  a  wooden  taste,  with  a 
coarse  pork  flavour;  horses  and  mules,  very  lean,  but 
dressed  out  very  fine,  drawing  pointed  little  two-wheel 
carts,  set  far  back  in  the  shafts,  and  driven,  a  lit  coster- 
monger,  at  a  rattling  pace,  by  picturesque  blackguards  in 
white  jackets,  bell  buttons,  and  black  velvet  b;eeches  or 
leather  gaiters.  The  horses  have  no  collars  but  the  broad 
leather  strap  across  their  chests,  like  our  funeral-coach 
lioi-ses.  We  had  an  early  cup  of  coffee  with  milk — 
tliey  always  sci-ve  it  so  in  Sicily,  and  the  jKosants 
habitually  come  to  the  village  inn  for  it  in  the  earliest 
morning — the  charge  for  it  to  us,  with  bread  and 
butter,  was  threepence  half-penny.  We  breakfasted 
and  dined  at  village  inns  on  the  way,  and  just  before 
sunset  came  to  the  Fiume  Grande,  a  great  river,  one 
of  the  largest  streams  in  Sicily,  which  obstructed  the 
road  and  must  be  crossed  before  we  entered  Tennini. 
This  is  one  of  the  interesting  events  of  Sicilian 
travelling,  for  you  can't  always  get  across ;  the  river 
won't  lot  you.  The  stream  runs  shallow,  it  may  be, 
but  is  furious  as  a  torrent ;  the  bottom  is  sandy  and 
the  banks  steep,  and  travellers  in  carriages  are  sorely 
pested ;  all  tiie  luggage  has  to  be  taken  out,  and 
the  unhappy  pair — for  it  sometimes  happens  to  honey- 
moon traveller.^  as  it  did  to  Sir  Robert  and  Lady 
T'eel — are  comjielled  to  sleep  in  a  little  riverside 
inn,  where  waitera  spend  most  of  their  time  in  the 
iiietamori)hosis  of  fleas.  We  contrived  to  get  over 
with  our  mules  and  reach  Termini  at  sunset. 
Cicero  tells  u.s  of  the  citizens  of  Himera,  a  town 
higher  up, — wlicro  there  are  some  fine  remains  of 
an  amphitheatre  and  an  aqueduct  four  miles  long  to 
be  seen, — coming  down  to  this  spot,  where  were  their 
baths  (Therroie  Hiiiicrcu,se8),  and  building  a  small 
town,  wlien  their  own  had  been  destroyed  by  a  siege 
during  the  Carthaginian  andRomanquaiTel,of  which  the 
poor  Sicilians  paid  all  the  expenses.  Termini  is  said  to 
mark  the  s]K)t  where  Hercules  rested  from  his  Mediler- 
rane..n  laboui-s.  We  foundthe  little  place — it  has  12,000 
inhabitants,  (22,040  according  to  A.  J.  Du  Pays' 
Itin.  lie  L' Italic  ef  tie  La  Sidle,) — all  agog  with  music 
and  singing  and  dancing.  It  stands  on  a  green  hill, 
by  the  sea-side,  and  has  some  handsome  churches. 
They  tell  us  it  is  a  thriving  town,  and  drives  a  pros- 
]icrous  trade  in  anchovies,  oil,  and  wine.  Anywhere 
else  it  would  be  run  after  for  its  beauty,  for  the 
numerous  antiquities  in  the  neighbourhood  and  in  its 
museums,  for  its  churches  and  convents  paved  with 
mosaics  and  adorned  with  antique  columns,  its  thermal 
springs,  and  its  romantic  castle  on  the  top  of  the  hill : 
but  here  such  beauties  are  common.  Our  twenty-four 
miles'  ride,  or  rather  crawl,  on  mule-back,  gave  us  a  good 
apiwtite  for  sleep.  So  we  left  our  muleteer  dancing  the 
tarantella,  and  after  a  saunter  through  the  street  and 
up  the  valley  to  the  castle  on  the  rock  behind  the 
town,  retired  to  rest,  not  conscious  that  we  constituted 
a  raree  show  for  all  the  beggars  and  the  idlers, 
and  that  the  chinks  in  the  wall  and  the  key-hole  had 
each  their  curioiui  occuiiant. 

Early  in  the  morning,  as  we  had  a  tbree-and- 
twenty  miles  stage  before  us  to  Cefali),  we  took 
our  coffee  and  mounted  our  mules.  Our  ride  was 
such  as  poets  love  to  sing  about — through  myrtle 
gi"oves  and  orange  bowers,  and  almond  trees.  Indeed, 
it  was  like  a  Swi.ss  scene,  with  goats  and  (ows  and 
sheep  in  the  sloping  meadows.  You  never  see  a 
cottage  or  a  farm  house  alone— they  are  always 
collected,  like  stone  blocks,  in  some  snug  cranny  on  the 
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mountain  slope.  The  hills  on  the  other  nido  of  the 
bay,  at  the  extreme  front  of  which  stands  Cufald,  a».-l 
its  ancient  cathedral,  founded  by  the  great  Count 
Eoger,  in  gratitude  Ibr  his  cscaiio  fi-om  a  storm  off  the 
coast,  are  clothed  with  olives,  and  as  wo  look  back  we  can 
Koo  capes  and  promontories  jutting  out  into  the  bright 
sea  from  beyond  Palermo.  Every  one  was  at  work  in 
the  streets,  outside  the  shop  doors,  as  we  crept  on — for 
your  mules  ut  a  journey's  end  make  no  such  clattering 
and  noise  as  a  French  courier  <m  entering  a  country 
town.  There  are  20,000  inhabitants,  and  the  town, 
which  was  built  in  the  middle  ages,  and  abounds  in 
gothic -painted  windows,  stands  on  a  ledge  of  nick  just 
above  the  sea  ;  the  harbr)ur  is  full  of  xebecs,  feluccas, 
and  siieroneras — their  sails  furled,  and  the  boats  run 
up  on  shore.  The  Cathedral  is  a  fine  one,  and  the  outside, 
at  the  east  end,  is  richly  ornamented.  The  building  is 
Koman  Gothic,  and  the  decorations  Byzantine.  But 
the  most  interesting  feature  of  Cefalii  is  a  Cyclopean 
wall  of  enormous  unhewn  stones,  a  relic  of  the  old 
groat  city  of  Ceplialedium.'  We  had  nothing  to  com- 
plain of  in  lodging,  food,  or  beds,  and  rose  refreshed. 
Everywhere  at  the  inns  we  ol>served  the  frugal,  tem- 
perate living  of  the  (leople — fruit,  fish,  and  maccaroni, 
and  no  strong  drink.  Their  highest  luxury  is  a  water- 
ier and  a  melon ;  and  with  a  |ienny  a  day  you  can  send 
home  a  beggar  happy.  The  rest  of  the  day  seems  to  us  to 
be  taken  out  in  singing,  oiid  dancing,  and  sunshine;  not 
but  that  Cefalu  has  its  mouniful  reminiscences,  for 
here,  many  a  Sicilian  i)atriot  broke  his  heart  in 
pris(m.  The  fresh  morning  air  made  us  look  out 
our  caputoa,  or  brown  cloaks  with  jwinted  hoods 
— the  general  wear  throughout  the  island  for 
all  who  don't  wear  shaggy  sheep  skins,  which 
the  peasant  labourers  do, — for  there  is  a  cold 
wind  in  the  morning  and  evening.  We  pushed  on 
for  Tusa,  where  there  was  nothing  to  see  ;  and  then  on 
for  St.  Stefano,  a  stage  of  twenty-four  miles,  ]mssing 
through  which  we  entered  Caronia  (anc.  '^olacte),  a  small 
town  on  a  rugged  hill,  with  the  sea  in  front,  and  a  forest 
on  its  skirts.  It  was  on  this  beach  that  Verres  the  Pro- 
consul (whom  Cicero  so  abused,  for  private  reasons,  as 
he  took  his  place  afterwards),  halted  and  robbed  the 
people  of  Aluntium  of  their  valuable  bronzes,  just  as 
coolly  as  the  great  Siianiord  Balboa,  and  the  rest,  did 
the  chiefs  of  New  Granada  of  their  golden  ornaments. 
The  forest  is  noticeable  for  its  extent  of  twenty  miles, 
and  its  containing  oak  (old  and  well  grown),  elm  (a 
sure  sign  of  a  good  soil),  ash  and  pine.  We  halted 
here  for  the  night,  and  next  day  we  came  to  a  village 
on  a  little  plain,  called  St.  Agatha  ;  the  fair  Good- 
ness (such  is  the  meaning  of  her  name,)  has  not  availed 
to  preserve  the  village  from  malaria,  a  dismal 
complaint,  that  leaves  you  half  insane  when  quite 
cur^,  and  poisons  all  your  blootl ;  so  we  pricked  our 
mules  with  the  spur,  and  jogged  apace  through  the 
fever  district,  until  we  reached  San  Mareo,  where  we 
managed  to  get  some  tea  out  of  our  own  stores,  and 
were  served  with  the  milk  from  an  Etruscan-shaped 
vase,  and  the  tea  from  a  Wedgewood  black  tea-pot. 
We  had  an  excellent  dinner  of  veal  and  maccaroni, 

*  Cupholediuin  derivoa  its  name  from  ita  aitiuition  on  a  lofty 
precipitoiu  lock  pHgecting  into  the  wa.  Soger  I.  transferred  it 
<h>in  ita  ainioit  impregnabl»  poaition  to  one  at  tlie  foot  of  tlie 
rock.  Tbo  Cyclopean  relic,  tlio  only  one  of  the  kind  in  Sicily,  ia 
in  edifice  oonaiating  of  Tsrioaa  apartment!.  Rode  mouldinga, 
approximating  to  those  of  the  Doric  order,  are  hewn  on  the  fiuse 
of  the  maaaire  Uocka. 


flavoured  with  "  a  suspicion  of  garlic,"  as  Tide  used  to 
call  that  artistic  tonic,  and  then  pushed  on  to  Naso, 
the  ancient  Agathyrna,^  where  the  ancients  bored 
Artesian  hot  s(iringH  for  rheumatism  and  nervous 
complaints.  One  of  the  springs  is  well  imjjregnated 
with  iron,  for  if  you  put  into  it  a  white  cloth,  it  comes 
out  a  black  one.  The  knowledge  of  a  sjiring  of  this 
character  may  bo  usuful  to  our  travelling  countrymen. 
A  mixture  of  iron  and  sulphur  in  a  hot  spring  is  rare, 
and  for  some  disorders  liltely  to  be  exceedingly  cfflea- 
cious.  Wo  slept  on  mattresses,  with  clean  sheets,  laid 
on  boards,  as  in  convents  or  barracks.  Borro,  twelve 
miles  distant,  with  castle  on  a  sea-beaten  rock, 
was  our  next  halting-placo;  thence  to  I'atti,  where 
the  coast  is  raouutuinous,  and  the  rugged  t^lopes 
aro  covered  with  olives.  The  town  stands  high  on  a 
pyramidal  hill  of  its  own,  backed  by  lofty  mountains. 
The  streets  are  narrow,  winding,  and  ill-paved,  and  there 
is  a  little  cathedral  of  romantic  associations;  fortherenrc 
the  bones  of  Q<ieen  Adelaisia,  the  widow  of  the  great 
Count  Roger,  whose  hand  was  sought  in  nnirringc  by 
Baldwin,  King  of  Jerusalem.  The  monarch  wanted 
the  lady's  wealth,  and  she,  dazzled  by  ambition,  ac- 
cepted the  offer  ;  but  discoveiing  after  two  yeara  that 
King  Baldwin  liad  another  wile  alive,  she  returned 
home  in  disgust,  and  buried  herself  in  a  convent  on 
this  spot,  where  she  lived  in  grief  and  despair  for  a 
short  period,  and  then  died  of  a  broken  heart.  Her 
pious  son,  then  King  of  Sicily,  rai.sed  this  cathedi-al 
over  her  remains.  The  old  tomb  has  fallen  to  pieces, 
but  a  modern  one,  with  a  recumbent  figure  of  the 
injured  wife,  has  been  raised  by  the  piety  of  her 
descendants.  They  make  tasteful  earthenware  at  Tatti ; 
which  is  celebrated  throughout  Italy  for  elegance  of  its 
design.  There  is  a  fine  view  from  the  height,  of  which 
the  cathedral  tower  forms  the  apex,  over  grounds  that 
seem  to  heave  and  rise  tumultuously,  and  vineyards  and 
olive  groves.  On  one  side  you  see  Gioiosa,  a  litt'e 
village  in  ruins,  that  we  jKissed  on  the  road,  perched 
on  a  hill-top,  and  deserted,  because  too  much  ex]>osed 
and  often  stnick  by  lightning ;  and  on  the  other, 
rises  Tyndaris — to  which  wo  are  making,  on  a  height 
seven  miles  distant  Wo  mount  up  to  it  through  a 
beautiful  pass,  with  a  fine  view,  on  our  left,  of  the 
Lipari  Isles,  Vulcano,  Stroniboli  and  the  rest  The 
ancient  port  off  which  Octavius,  with  Cwsar,  defeated 
the  fleet  of  Sextus  Pompeius,  and  won  the  em])ire  of 
Home,  is  now  choked  up  with  sand.  Tyndaris,^  so  named 
from  the  father  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  where 
Dionysius  of  Syracuse  placed  the  colonists  of  Lacedae- 
monia,  banished  from  their  owncountiy,  is  now  but  a 
wretched  village,  with  little  to  profit  its  inhabitants 
but  the  tunny  fishery.*     There  is  a  glorious  view  from 


*  Tlie  aite  of  Agnthyrna  or  Agnthymum,  so  called  from  a  son 
of  ^olua,  may  posaibly  Iw  at  Niiao,  but  this  lina  liecn  much  dia. 
puted,  on  account  of  the  great  discrepancy  between  the  nuthorttiaa 
na  to  ita  distance  from  Tyndaris  and  Cnlacte. 

'  There  is  a  legend  that  tlie  eartliqunke  at  Our  Lord's  crucifixion 
shook  down  all  the  temples  at  Tyudiiris;  some  sny  tlmt  tlie  whole 
town  waa  destroyed,  nothing  being  left  but  one  cmg  nnd  some 
idols,  which  the,  waves  refused  to  retain,  and  threw  them  upon 
the  shore. 

*  The  chief  monuments  of  whicli  the  ruins  are  still  extant  oi 
this  city— one  of  the  latest  of  nil  the  cities  in  Sicily  that  could 
claim  a  purely  Greek  origin— are  the  theatre,  of  which  the  remains 
aro  in  imperfect  condition,  n  largo  edifice  with  two  handsome 
stone  arches,  commonly  called  a  Gymnasium,  the  remains  of  the 
pkice  wliere  the  cliff  has  fallen  in,  in  the  manner  recorded  by  Flioy 
two  gates,  and  some  Roman  tombs. 
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I  tho  convent  ol'  tli"  Sfiulonna,  over  the  sen  nucl  along 
the  const  of  liill  villages  and  conv(M:t  Iom.T'*  on  projnct- 
ing  pointi*.  We  proceeded  along  the  baj  towardn 
princely  Milazzo,  funiouR  for  tho  recent  battle.  Its 
cn.stlo,  standing  on  a  liigk  granite  promontory,  wotild 
seem  iinj)regnablo  but  to  those  who  saw  it,  ns  we 
did,  so  gallantly  captured  by  Oarlbaldi  and  his  littlo 
army ;  tlie  town,  which  is  dividtvj  into  nppta'  and  lower, 
about  a  mile  iu  length,  U  surrotuidcd  by  a  fortified 
wall.  It  rises  on  a  ))euinsnla,  throe  miles  iu 
length,  with  a  lighthouse  on  the  |ioint,  and  has 
always  Iweii  rcgardol  as  u  strong  position  iu  Hicilian 
warfare.  Her)-  Hannibal  and  Dru^iilhis  fought  a  hard 
battle  in  the  first  Punic  War  ;  here  Ciesar  and  Sextus 
Pompey  fought  for  the  empire;  here  the  Saracens 
had  a  long  sea-light  with  the  j;m])eror  liasilius ;  and 
here,  finally,  was  the  crowning  and  liljerating  victory 
won  by  (iaribaldi.  There  is  a  large  tunny  fishing 
here  of  tv.'O  seiLsons,  from  April  to  June,  and  from 
Aiigust  to  September;  and  hither  come  tho  great 
jieople  of  Messina  to  spend  tlieir  winter  months.  It  is 
liere  that  the  fabled  oxen  of  the  Sun  were  pastured,  tho 
slaughter  of  which  by  the  companions  of  (Jlysses  led 
to  tlie  fatal  prohmgation  of  liis  voyage,  consecpient  on 
the  just  anger  c'.  the  ofleuded  deities.  You  must  read 
the  story  iu  the  "Odyssey,"  and  carry  Homer  with  you 
(we  advise  Lempriere  also,  if  yon  have  still  got  your 
school  books),  for  we  m-e  in  tlio  very  centre  of  mytho- 
logical localities,  and  scxrciHy  a  town  but  has  a  cliwaiciil 
allusion  in  its  name.  ]}y  tlie  bye,  tho  Ulysses  of 
motlern  history,  Louis  Philip|X!.  found  refuge  in  the 
Milazzo  duri  ig  liLs  first  long  exile  from  France. 

III.— STKOMBOLI  AND  THE  LIPARI  ISLES. 

On  the  beach  at  Milazzo  n  speronara  was  lying,  tho 
wind  was  iiiir  for  tho  iEolian  Islands'  that  lay  out 
in  the  8|iarkling  sea,  and  we  resolved  ujion  a  sail  there 
and  back.  Now  a  spsronara  is  a  large  open  boat  thai 
CMi  either  sail  or  be  rowed,  and  as  we  had  six  stout 
fei.ows  with  us  to  pull  tis  back  again,  wo  stowed  a 
biusket  of  provisions  and  wines,  and  made  up  our  minds, 
if  needful,  to  sleep  under  the  sail  thtown  over  the  boom. 
We  had  just  twenty  miles  run  out  to  the  open 
with  a  spanking  breeze  that  sent  us  spiiming  before  it, 
until  we  reached  Vulcano,  the  nearest  of  the  eight 
.^olinn  I.slands,  consisting,  with  it,  of  Lipari,  Salina, 
Fiilicudi,  Alicudi,  Panaria,  Stromboli,  and  Baziluzzo.^ 

■  Tlieie  wild,  funtutic  lookini^  rocka,  starting  from  tlic  tea, 
were  supposed  by  tho  ancients  to  be  the  chnnncys  of  a  vast  sub* 
tcrranena  cavity,  inhabited  by  Mcropes,  lirontes  and  Arge,  and  tlio 
cavern  in  which  JKolus  imprisoned  the  winds  (that  he  let  out  to 
worry  jllneas  and  tlie  Trojans)  were  also  In  this  archipelago  of 
fires.  Here  iilso  Diana  was  placed  by  Latona  In  her  infancy. 
Ilere  Vulcan  forged  the  bolts  of  Jove,  and  here  the  sooty  Brontes 
cmbruced  a  rainbow  instead  of  tho  Queen  of  Chastity.  yKolus,  a 
clever  navigator  and  weather-wise,  here  lived  with  his  wife,  the 
daughter  of  Liparus,  the  son  of  Auson,  who  passed  over  from  Italy 
and  built  a  city. 

•  The  ^lolian  Islands  were  also  called  Vulcnniie  or  Hepbcestice, 
from  their  volcanic  character.  They  were— 1.  Lipara,  still  called 
Lipari.  2.  Hiera,  sacred  to  Vulcan,  from  whence  its  modem 
appellation  of  Vulcano.  3.  Strongyle,  now  Stromboli,  so  called 
from  the  roundness  of  its  form.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  says,  the 
volcano  of  Stromboli  serves  as  a  barometer  to  the  Lipareans,  being 
jiuiescont  in  flue  weather  and  disturbed  previous  to  the  coming  of 
had.  4.  Didymc,  now  called  Salina  or  laola  del'.e  Saline.  It  was 
called  Didyino  from  its  two  high  conical  mountains,  which  rise  to 
a  height  of  3,500  feet.  B.  PIi<Enicai«,  ao  called  from  the  palms  in 
which  it  abounded,  now  Felicnli.     a  Eticnn,  tnm  the  abund- 


Vulcnno,  which  in  onid  to  have  been  thrown  tip  out 
of  the  Bca  five  hundred  years  before  tho  Christian  era, 
was  consecrated,  by  tho  Greeks  to  Vtdcnn.  It  is 
eight  miles  round,  and  has  a  silent  crater  three  miles 
broad  and  half  a  mile  deep.  It  is  a  "lonesome  place," 
and  inhabited  only  by  a  few  goatherds,  whose  flocks 
may  bo  seen  browsing  happily,  and  skipping  merrily 
under  very  difficult  circumstances  of  locality.  Tho 
bottom  of  tho  crater  has  an  awful  look  of  stillness, 
and  all  around  are  shining  pieces  of  black  and  green 
gloss  (obsidian),  and  above,  pumice  and  sulphur. 
There  ought  to  bo  something  well  worth  looking 
after  iu  such  a  Plutonic  formation;  but  somehow 
or  other  no  one  likes  to  interfere  with  the  place. 
Tho  hares,  ndjbits,  and  wild  fowls,  of  many  kinds,  have 
a  pleasure-place  of  their  own,  and  seem  to  have  multi- 
]ilied  accordingly.  A  dashing  runof  fi\  e  miles  brought  us 
over  to  Lipari,  which  is  (juite  a  large  place,  coinjiamtively, 
fifteen  miles  round,  and  with  twenty  thousand  inha- 
bitants. Tho  soil,  being  broken  lava  and  pumice-stone, 
yields  excellent  crops,  and  tho  monr.tain  sides  smile 
with  cornfields,  orange  groves,  and  vines.  Tho  town 
of  Lipari,  as  you  enter,  looks  like  a  beautiful  scene  in 
a  ]ilay.  A  castlo  and  ramiiarts  standing  out  npcn  n 
rock,  and  an  ancient  tower  and  cathedral  right  oppo- 
site to  you,  with  a  mountain  rising  high  behmd. 
Those  who  like  sulphur  baths  ought  to  come  hetu  It 
is  hardly  pleasant  to  think,  as  we  stand  away  for  tho 
next  volcano — Stromboli — a  real  one,  that  has  never 
ceased  smoking,  burning,  blowing  and  belching  out  lava 
for  a  thousand  years — that  hero  we  are  sailing  over  what 
miLst  once  have  been  one  united  ci'ater,  which  the  sea 
has  detached  and  broken  through  into  separate  Islands. 
Fortunately,  Stromboli  catches  what  it  throws  up  in 
its  own  mouth,  or  else  the  sand,  black  ashes,  i  nd  red- 
hot  stones  which  it  sometimes  ejects  to  such  u  height, 
might  render  its  aspect  even  more  awfully  grand.  Even 
at  the  present  moment,  when  a  long  banner  of  smoke 
ascends  from  its  top  (which  is  like  a  pyramid  with 
the  cone  cut  off)  it  would  render  the  approach  and  tho 
ascent,  which  we  are  meditating,  not  very  desirable.^ 

There  are  about  thirty  houses  on  the  island,  for  tho 
most  part  built  of  lava,  and  the  whole  island  is  only  one 
mountain,  which  is  more  than  a  mile  high,  green  almost 
to  the  top,  but  most  unjileasant  to  ascend,  us  emitting 
sulphurous  vapour  in  the  higher  regions.  Up  through 
a  path  of  shifting  sands,  among  vines  and  thistles  and 
prickly  cactuses,  but  not  without  trusty  guides  and 
stout  staffs,  we  a.sceud  to  tho  point  where  vegetation 


ance  of  heath,  now  Alicudi.  7.  Euonymus,  or  "  that  which  lies 
on  the  left  hand,"  now  Panaria.  Several  small  inlets  ailjacent  to 
Panaria  arc  now  called  the  Dattole,  the  largest  of  which,  Baziliizzo, 
the  Hicesia  of  Ptolemy,  may  be  considered  an '  eighth  itlaud, 
Vulcano  and  Stromboli  are  the  only  two  active  volcanoes. 

3  "Superstition"  saysSinythe,  "  is  not  idle  with  respect  to  (his 
wonderful  abyss,  and  even  Pope  Gregory  I.  seemingly  believed 
it  to  be  the  abode  of  the  diimned.  Here  Theodorie,  tlie  great 
Ostrogoth,  despite  of  his  virtues,  was  plunged  by  the  ministers  of 
divine  vengance  on  earth  ;  while  William  the  Uad  of  Sicily,  and 
poor  Henry  the  VIII.  of  England,  have  both  been  detected  en- 
deavouring  to  make  their  escape  from  lliis  fiery  cauldron.  An 
eminent  contractor  of  biscuit  for  tho  supply  of  the  liritisli  Navy  is 
■uppoced,  among  English  siiilors,  to  be  in  durance  there ;  and  by 
a  remarkable  trial  at  Doctor's  Commons  about  seventy  or  eighty 
years  ago,  the  judge  in  his  decision  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  the 
opinion  of  tho  'bakeiV  behig  confined  to  its  domains  for  ever. 
The  culprit  was  a  Mr.  B— ,  I  have  forgotten  the  name,  but  I 
can  never  lose  tho  remembrance  of  the  efiect  that  reading  this  trial 
from  the  Naval  ChronicU  hod  on  a  naval  audience  whUe  posshig 
the  Island." 
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(liNAppf  AFR,  III  three  hours  wo  ronch  tho  top  of  tho 
old  cone,  COO  t'lwt  al)ovo  thn  iiroHoiit  crater,  anil  on  our 
arrival  iiro  Halutcd  by  tlio  demon  of  old  Stromltoli 
with  an  eruption.  The  abywi  kindles  below  nn,  nnil  a 
jet  of  iiro  ruMlics  up  with  the  roar  of  a  cannon.  This 
i»  no  doH|iicublo  cniter,  for  it  onclost's  nix  iiioiitliH  ;  two 
are  ejecting  Hnioko  with  tho  agroculilu  accompaniments 
of  hydrochloric  and  hydro-sulphuric  acid  gas, — tho 
third  is  vomiting  tiury  stones,  that,  in  their  uninter- 
mitted  rise  and  lull,  have  the  sound  of  a  luuivy  surf 
breaking  on  n  beach.  This  gives  fewer  eruptions 
than  the  rest,  but  emits  the  highest  jets  of  hin'ning 
rocks  and  cindei's,  and  nuikes  the  sharpest  and 
loudest  noise.  The  other  three  mouths  are  intermit- 
tent in  their  fiery  vomitings,  two  of  them  kindling 
and  gouig  out  at  the  same  time.  Such  a  sight 
was  worth  waiting  for  until  evening,  when  in  tho  dark- 
ness the  i-ed  brightness  of  tho  lava  shone  torritically,  and 
the  three  mouths  playing  together  in  a  mnguificeut 
eruption,  lighted  up  the  triple  enclosure  of  the  crater. 
We  mode  our  way  down,  not  without  difficulty  and 
perhaps  danger,  and  lay  otf  the  island  during  the  night, 
under  the  sail,  the  dim  mys  of  a  suspended  lanthorn 
alone  interfering  with  the  gi'and  light  of  tho  stars,  tho 
moon,  and  the  volcano.  The  sea  too  atldcd  i  ts  sil  ver  tiro 
to  the  illumination  in  the  phosphorescent  luminosity  of 
those  glow-worms  of  the  deep,  the  free  ocalepjion!,  and 
meduao}  with  which  this  sea  abounds.  We  took  out  a 
bucket  of  the  sea-water,  and  as  we  poured  it  back  again 
it  looked  like  molten  lead  ;  while  the  waves  breaking 
against  the  shore  encircled  it  with  a  shining  border, 
and  every  cliff  had  its  wreath  of  fire.  So  wo  lay,  lulled 
upon  tho  gently  heaving  waves,  until  volcano  and 
heaven  and  sea  went  softening  into  one  dreamy  light ; 
and  wo  slept,  on  tho  bosom  of  the  friendly  sea,  soothed 
by  the  suppressed  murmur  of  the  distant  waves  as  they 
broke  on  Scylla.  In  the  morning,  with  tho  first  frash 
breeze,  our  bark  bore  back  to  Milazzo,  where  we  landed 
as  men  do  who  have  returned  from  faiiy  land. 

OuL'  route  hence  to  Me.ssina  was  through  deliciously 
romantic  scenery  over  the  mountains,  and  i>ast 
several  small  towns,  that  looked  lilce  illustrations  of 
(he  romances  of  our  boyish  days ;  Romolletta,  especially, 
on  the  top  of  a  high,  straight,  uprising  rock,  with  old 
Moorish  castleR  and  toweiu  We  look  down  n])ou 
Messina ;  what  a  glorious  panorama !  We  could  see 
the  sickle  shape  of  tho  port, — the  Greeks  called  it 
Zancle,  or  the  sickle,  and  say  that  here  Ceres,  in  her 
sorrow  for  her  daughter  Pi-oserpino's  loss,  when  Pluto 
earned  her  off  from  the  fertile  plains  of  Euua,  dropped 
the  sickle  from  her  hand,  and  so  gave  to  its  shores 
their  lovely  curve.*  And  there  stands  the  bright  city 
in  a  semicircle  of  hills,  having  the  Faro  Straits  in  front, 
with  their  rushing,  free,  flowing  waters,  and  the  high 
Calabrian  coasts  on  tho  opi>osite  side  to  bind  in  their 
wandering  waves,  which,  psvssing  the  white  palaces 
of  Messina,  go  <>miling  by  the  proud  statue  of  Don 
Jo? in,  that  confi-onts  them  at  the  pier  head;  post 
the  forts  on  the  heights,  the  convents  on  tho  greenest  of 
slopes,  tho  woods,  the  mountains,  the  whirling  Charybdis, 
and  tho  treacherous  Scylla— round  to  the  poetic  shores 
under  Moimt  Etna,  and  the  beautiful  bay  of  ancient 
Taorminiuiu. 

'  The  word  Zancle  Iins  been  supposed  to  bo  of  Sicilian  origin, 
and  hence  it  1ms  been  argued  that  there  was  a  Sidlian  aettlement 
at  the  Meisana  or  Metsene  of  the  Oreeks  before  it  was  occupied 
by  the  latter ;  but  no  mention  of  thii  is  found  in  history,  and  all 
ancient  writen  describe  Zancle  is  a  Chnlcidic  colony. 


IV.— MESSINA. 


We  found  Messina,  whiuh,  fi-om  the  port  of  Capo  Faro 
that  forms  its  bay,  is  but  three  and  a  half  miles  from 
the  ('alabrian  couHt,  all  in  an  agony  of  excitement  and 
imjmtience  for  news  of  further  progress  in  Italy.'  But 
for  all  that,  I'unch  was  screecliiug  funnily  to  a  laughing 
crowd  on  its  beautiful  marine  promenade  («««  p.  81),  and 
in  s]iite  of  politics  and  war,  the  convent  bells  were 
ringing,  and  they  were  celebrating  a  /eila,  or  holiday, 
in  tlie  name  of  some  pleasure-giving  saint  Bombarded 
so  frccpiently  by  its  later  sovereigns,  and  won-ied  with 
earthquakes  by  tho  vicine  Etna,^  it  is  a  mimclo  that 
Messiim  cUnd^  Sright,  shining,  and  beautiful  aa  it  now 
docs,  tluugh  the  ])alaco  along  its  Marina,  and  tho 
half-disni:::itled  fort  and  broken-down  custle,  still  bear 
evidences  of  lx)th.  Tho  environs  are  lovely,  and 
tho  view,  from  wherever  taken,  over  towaixls  the 
higher  rising  mountains  of  Calabria, — the  back-bone 
between  the  Adriatic  and  tho  Mediterranean, — is 
magnificent :  not  even  the  views  on  the  Bos- 
]>horus  can  HurjtaHS  that  of  the  Stmits  of  Messina. 
The  Marina  Drive,  or  Corso  (its  will  bo  seen  from 
our  illustration),  is  along  the  sea  shore,  at  the  foot  of 
the  hills  that  rise  ui  gentle  slopes,  covered  with  fniit- 
bi'iiriiig  trees  in  their  gardens,  budged  with  the  aloe 
an<l  the  jirickly  ^lear,  and  blooming  with  vines,  figs, 
and  olives.  You  are  never  further  tlian  five  minutes 
from  a  grove  in  any  jMrt  of  the  town  ;  Messina  being 
as  celebrated  fir  its  walks,  as  Fnlermo  is  for  its  drives. 
Thci'o  is  another  parallel  street  with  tho  Alarina,  which 
used  to  be  called  the  Ferdiimmhi,  but  has  change<l  that 
now  odious  name  for  ouo  more  jmpular.  We  took  up 
our  abode  at  tho  Victoria  Hotel  on  the  Murina,  and 
enjoyed  the  sight  of  the  gay  cqui|)ages,  and  bright 
coloured  dresses  of  the  promenaders — ladies  and  child- 
ren— as  we  sat  at  our  dinner.  On  the  one  side  of  tho 
town  (tho  right  of  our  illustration),  if  the  tcn'oce  wheru 
Goethe  wrote  tho  famous  lines, — 

"  Knowest  tliou  tho  land  where  cftrona  scent  the  gale  t" 

andon  tho  other  side  is  thefortbiiilt  by  our  King  Richard 
Cceur  de  Lion,*  and  beyond,  over  the  deep  blue  sea,  rise 


'  Tho  distance  from  the  castle  on  the  promontory  of  Scylln  to 
the  Torre  del  Faro,  is  stated  by  Admiral  Sinytli  at  6,047  yards,  or 
rather  leu  than  3i  English  miles,  but  the  strait  afterwards  con- 
tracts  considerably,  so  that  its  width  between  tlie  Puiitn  del 
Pczzo  (Cionys  I'roui.)  and  tlio  nearest  point  of  Sicily  does  not 
exceed  8071  yards,  or  little  more  tluin  two  Knglish  miles. 

'  A  terrible  eartliiiuake,  in  1783,  threw  down  all  the  splendid 
buildings  of  the  city,  with  the  exception  of  tho  catliedrnl  andu 
few  other  edifices  of  uncommon  strength  and  solidity.  The  first 
shock  drove  all  the  inhabitimts  to  the  sea-shore,  where  they 
awaite<l  in  dismay  two  days  and  nights.  Tlie  greatest  shock 
came  at  eight  o'clock  on  the  s<'cond  night,  Tlic  sea  swelled 
suddenly,  and  precipitated  its  towering  waves  on  the  beach,  cn- 
gulphing  upwards  of  2,000  souls.  Tho  same  tremendous  swell 
sank  ten  vessels  in  the  port  and  destroyed  the  quay.  Tlie  dogs  in 
Calabria  seemed  to  onticipato  this  .iwf\jl  convulsion  of  nature,  by 
howling  piteously;  the  sea-fowl  flew  wildly  into  the  mountains  j 
and  a  noise  like  carriiige-whcels  running  round  with  great  velocity 
over  stone  pavements  preceded  the  shock ;  while  a  dense  vapour 
extended  over  Calabria  and  Messina,  accompanied  with  a  strong 
sulphurous  odour.  In  1852  there  were  thirty  shoclis  felt  at 
-Messina  in  one  nif^ht.  In  17't3  the  plague  curried  off  thousands 
of  its  inhabitants.  In  185-1  the  cholera  raged  fearfully,  twenty 
thousand  persons  died,  and  the  Government  was  obliged  to  release 
the  galley-slaves  of  Palermo,  on  condition  of  their  coming  to 
Hcssina  to  bury  the  dead.  They  did  so,  auU  not  one  of  them 
died. 

*  Philip  Augustus  of  France' and  Richard  oi  England,  having 
agreed  to  meet  in  Sicily,  on  their  way  to  the  Holy  Li(iid,  arrived  at 
Measino.    Tancrcd  hostoocd  from  rulermo  to  show  every  mark 
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STROMBOLI-ONE   OF   THE   LIPARI   ISLES,    NEAR   SICILY. 


tlio  mngnificcnt  licights  of  the  Italian  Appenines;  tlio 
town  Bi'di  undor  them  is  Reggio.  There  are  some  fine 
churches,  but  the  most  conspicuous  is  the  ohl  Norman 
cathci'.ral,  founded  by  the  firat  king,  Roger,  tlio  navo  of 
which  was  Imrut  in  1254,  on  the  occasion  of  tiio 
funeral  of  (Jonnul,  son  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  ■ 

of  coui'tcsiy  to  his  illustrious  guests,  nail  contributed  to  tlie  eipe-  I 
ilition  an  iirmaincnt  of  one  Imiidred  sail,  to  fullil  completely  nn 
cngiigement  of  his  jireileeossor  in  tlio  sovereignty,  llut  the  king 
of  England  dcinuuded,  in  ndtlition,  the  cession  of  the  County  of  | 
St.  Angelo  in  Apulia,  with  several  towns  and  castles,  by  way  of 
dowry,  for  his  sister,  the  wife  of  the  lato  Iting.  Tancrcd,  astonished 
at  a  demand  so  unexpected,  interposed  delays.  The  impetuous 
Ilichard,  whose  forces  were  encamped  without  the  walls  of  the 
city,  attaclied  and  took  possession  of  the  fortress  near  the  J'aro, 
na  tlic  shortcut  way  of  bringing  matters  to  a  conclusion.  'I'liis 
aggression  led  to  a  skirmisli  between  the  Mcssineso  and  the 
Knglisli ;  upon  which  Richard  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  men, 
stormed  one  of  the  gates,  entered  tbc  city  sword  in  hand,  slew 
many  Sicilians,  and  planted  his  leopard  standard  on  the  walU  of 
Messina.  Hat  this  act  of  violence  led  to  a  further  imbroglio ;  for 
Philip  Augustus,  the  French  King,  considered  it  to  be  so  dis- 
respectful to  himself,  as  well  as  unjust  to  Tancred,  that  he  offered 
tlie  King  of  Sicily  the  use  of  his  whole  army  to  revenge  the  insult. 
The  prudent  Tancred,  however,  aware  bow  inexpedient  it  was  to  add 
the  wrath  of  Richard  to  all  his  other  crabarnissments,  preferred 
moderation,  and  made  the  King  of  Kngland  so  handsome  a  pro- 
position, in  satisfaction  of  bis  demands,  tliat  the  misunderstanding 
was  terminated,  and  the  Kings  of  France  and  England  remained 
six  months  at  Messina,  in  tbc  course  of  which  Richard  learnt  to 
admire  the  fnuik  and  gallant  character  of  Tancred.  On  the 
retnrn  of  spring  the  two  royal  viBitors  set  sail  for  Palestine,  to  the 
no  small  relief  of  their  host. 


The  catafalque,  or  funeral  trophy,  was  so  lofty, 
that  the  lights  on  its  summit  caught  the  rafters  of 
the  nave  "iid  the  roof;  and  it  and  the  l)ody  of  the 
Prince  w  ;  nil  consumed  together.  The  Madonna  is, 
herself,  •,  lu  ])atron  saint  of  the  city ;  indeed  there  is  a 
letter  in  Latin,  said  to  have  been  written  with  her  own 
hand,  (preserved  in  the  Cathedral,  and  exhibited  once 
a  year,)  in  which  she  specially  ndojits  this  city  and  its 
inhabitant'*,  who,  from  this  cause,  have  almost  uU  of 
them  "  Letterio,"  or  "  Letteria,"  in  the  feminine,  as  one 
of  their  Christian  names.'  There  is  a  tolerable  theatre, 
the  Santa  Elizabetta,  and  an  excellent  '•  Flora,"  or 
13otanical  Garden.  The  port  is  generally  full  of  foreign 
vessels,  and  the  brisk  trade  lias  brought  to  the  place 
a  large  mercantile  po]iulation,  very  greatly  to  the 
improvement  of  its  society.  The  number  of  inhabi- 
tants is  somewhere  about  100,000,  and  Messina  vies 
with  Palermo  for  the  honour  of  being  the  capital  of 
Sicily. 

Messina  is  not  famous  for  the  fine  arts ;  but  in  the 
Church  of  "  The  Cross-bearing  Fathers"  you  may 
sec  a  large  picture  of  the  Raising  of  Lazarus  by  Cara- 
vaggio,  and  in  St.  Andrew's  Church  is  an  Ecco  Homo, 
by  Michael  Angelo.  The  Convent  of  St.  Qregorio 
stands  high  on  the  hill,  on  the  site  of  Jupiter's  Temple, 


■  Tbc  discovery  of  this  letter  has  been  attributed  to  Coustantine 
Lascaris.  The  Jesuit  Mclchior  Inchofor  wrote  a  volume  in  folio 
(1629)  to  prove  its  autbsaticity. 
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but  we  oould  not  obtain  admittance,  the  Lady  Abbess 
being  absent,  so  we  missed  seeing  its  fine  marbles 
and  relics. 

We  walked  down  to  the  quay,  where  stands  a  broken 
statue  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  who  sailed  hence  on 
his  expedition  against  the  Turks,  and  joined  a  party 
on  a  cruise  over  to  Scylla,  on  the  opposite  coast.  The 
Channel  widens  as  we  leave  Messina,  where  it  is  three- 
and-a-half  miles  across,  but  below  the  Faro  point,  it  di- 
minishes to  little  more  than  two  miles  in  width.  Just 
beyond  this,  we  enter  upon  the  circling  eddies  of 
Charybdis,  a  whirlpool  formed  by  the  meeting  of 
the  currents  from  the  straits  and  the  liarbour.  In  a 
northerly  wind,  the  vessel  clearing  Charybdis  on  the 
left  is  not  unlikely  to  be  carried  full  on  to  the  crags  of 
Scylla  on  the  right,  a  jagged  rook,  rising  just  above 
the  surface,  as  will  be  seen  in  our  illustration  (p.  78) 
under  a  high  rock,  where  are  caverns,  into  which  the 
waves  rush,  murmuring  and  roaring,  when  there  is  any 
wind.  Homer  and  Virgil  describe  the  sea  monsterScylla 
^Bs  fastened  down  in  these  vast  caverns,  and  tormented 
by  wolves  and  mastifis.  There  are  shells,  stones,  and 
strange  sea  animals  in  the  museum  of  the  little  city 
below,  which  are  said  to  have  been  found  in  these 
rocks,  which  rise  boldly  and  abruptly  200  feet  out  of 
the  sea.^  On  the  other  side  are  the  fruitful  hills  of 
Sicily,  and  at  the  extreme  point  of  the  island  is  Cape 
Pelorus.' 


v.— ROUND  AND  UP  MOUNT  ETNA, 

Wherevib  yon  go  on  tliis  side  of  Sicily,  you  have 
Mount  Etna  rising,  as  a  great  fbct,  before  you,  and 
compelling  your  attention.  Not  that  it  appears  so  very 
high ;  for  its  hugeness  and  vast  upheaving  circumfeienco 
of  a  hundred  miles  partially  detract  from  its  height, 
but  it  seems  omnipresent,  and  weighing  upon  yotu- 
mind  until  you  have  ascended  it,  which  you  know  to  be 
your  fate,  a  consciousness  that  imi)els  you  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  task.    To  get  a  good  idea  of  Etna,  it 


'  Anaxillu,  the  despot  of  Bhe«ani,  being  struck  with  the 
natural  strength  of  the  poeition  of  the  promontory  of  Scyllffiuro, 
fortified  the  rock,  and  established  a  naval  station  there  for  the 
purposa  of  checking  the  incursions  of  the  Tyrrhenian  pirates. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  "Oppldnm  Scyllffium,"  and  of  the 
existing  fort  and  small  town  which  stretches  down  the  slopes 
towanU  the  two  bays. 

'  Hannibal  is  said  to  have  put  his  pilot  to  death,  off  here,  on 
suspicion  of  treaohenr,  from  finding  that  he  was  about  to  take  his 
sliip  through  the  Faro  Straits,  and  afterwards,  on  discovering 
his  error,  orected  a  temple  on  the  spot,  to  bis  memory.  A  modem 
naval  authority  remarks,  that  as  the  Athenians  and  Syracusans, 
as  well  M  Locrians  and  Bhegians,  did  not  heritate  to  fight  in  the 
Faro  Strti-ia,  they  oonld  not  have  been  considered  so  fearfully 
horrible  'uy  ancient  sailors  as  they  wera  by  ancient  poets. 
Charybdin,  however,  is  known  to  be  firom  seventy  to  eighty 
fathoms  deep,  and  its  eddies  are  strong  enough  to  whirl  round  a 
seventy-feur  gun  ship,  when  the  current  and  the  wind  are  con- 
trary to  canh  other,  and  both  in  sreat  violence.  Bspecially  when  the 
sirocco  blows^  the  swelling  and  dashing  of  the  waves  in  Charybdis 
is  more  iropetnous  and  extensive  j  it  then  circles  in  eddies,  and  if, 
at  this  time,  vessels  are  driven  into  it,  they  rock  and  slightly  whiri 
round,  but  are  never  drawn  into  the  vortex ;  they  only  sink  by  the 
waves  beatinsover  them,  and  this  would  be  ftwiuently  the  case 
witi.  the  uiideoked  vessels  of  the  ancients.  When  larger  vessels 
are  forced  into  it,  whatever  wind  they  have,  they  cannot  extricate 
themselves  without  the  aid  of  pilots,  who  know  how  to  bring  them 
out  of  the  course  of  the  current.  These  are  always  ready  along 
the  sborei,  and  msh  out,  like  our  Deal  boatmen,  to  vessels  in 
distress.  Admiral  Smyth  says  he  has  seen  several  men-of-war, 
•nd  even  •  sartnty-four  gun  nhtp,  whirled  round  on  its  sorfluie. 


is  necessary  to  know  that  it  is  100  miles  round,  thoogh 
its  immediate  base  is  only  from  thirty  to  forty  miles 
in  circumference,  and  that  it  rises  in  a  pyramidal 
shape  to  10,874  or  10,882  feet,  according  to  the 
best  authoritiea  It  is  twenty-five  miles  to  the 
top,  by  an  easy  and  gracefully  winding-road.  The 
Zones  of  Etna  t^re  celebrated.  Around  its  lower  slopes 
cluster  villages,  farms,  and  villas,  with  gardens  and 
fruitful  fields.  Next  comes  the  temperate  zone — of 
woods  and  waterfalls,  and  herds  and  shepherds,  and 
balmy  air.  Above  this  is  the  cold  region  —  where 
are  the  pine  forests.  Next  is  the  frozen  zone — 
where  ice  and  snow  make  the  traveller  shiver.  Then 
comes  the  region  of  fire  and  ashe.<<,  and  smoke  and 
desolation.  The  first  day  took  us  up  to  Bronte, 
where  Nelson's  vineyards  grow  right  up  to  the  snows, 
and  a  short  distance  from  which  there  is  an  old  con- 
vent, which  the  fanner  of  the  estate  has  made  into  a 
snug  dwelling.  The  only  agrarian  disturbance  in 
the  last  revolution  took  place  here,  from  a  mistaken 
notion  of  the  peasantry  tha^  the  Nelson  estates  were 
about  to  be  divided  amongst  the  cultivators ;  but 
the  error  was  explained  away  by  the  presence  of  a 
few  of  Garibaldi's  riflemen,  one  or  two  of  whom,'being 
Englishmen,  found  means  to  announce  emphatically 
that  no  robbery  of  Horatio  Lord  Nelson  was  intended 
by  the  liberating  army.  They  call  Bronte  a  smalltown 
in  their  books,  but  it  contains  14,000  inhabitants,  and 
makes  no  slight  figure  on  the  slope  of  Etna,  which  has 
been  good  enough  to  spare  it  by  dividing  every  stream 
of  lava  just  at  its  extremities,  leaving  it  complete  in 
the  middle,  with  all  its  glowing  vineyards.  There  is  a 
valley  juf^c  beneath,  with  a  river  flowing  in  its  bottom, 
and  both  sides  green  with  olives.  All  the  land  round  is 
arable,  and  the  distant  heights  are  covered  with 
woods.  We  saw  the  point  at  the  green  vineyard 
whore  the  lava  had  stopped,  after  creeping  for 
miles  up  to  it,  slowly  and  silently.  There  was 
the  streak  of  the  lava  from  the  volcano,  darkening 
wood  and  vineyard,  above  and  on  either  side,  but 
just  here  was  the  line — the  point  of  separation,  and 
Bronte— as  an  oasis  blooming  in  the  midst  of  a  burning 
desert.  There  are  churches,  and  convents,  and 
Norman  walls  and  ruins,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  stop  the 
night  here,  and  get  up  in  the  morning  and  stroll 
over  the  lava,  through  the  wild  looking  country,  seeing 
Etna's  top  covered  with  snow,  on  our  right :  centred  in 
gro^'l's  of  oak  and  chesnut,  till  we  reach  the  old  walls,  the 
old  houses,  the  winding  streets,  and  fine  churches  of  the 
old  Lombardian  Randazzo.  There  are  some  houses  here 
of  a  very  moderate  size,  richly  decorated,  and  ofiering 
very  desirable  models  for  domestic  architecture  for 
our  young  students, — examples  to  be  met  with  no- 
where else.  Thence,  by  a  picturesqtio  country,  abound- 
ing in  oaks  and  chesnut  trees,  past  Malvagna  to  Luigna, 
or  Lingua  Qrossa,  where  there  is  a  poor  inn,  at  which 
we  advise  you  not  to  attempt  sleeping,  but  keep  on 
descending  through  the  rich  country  over  lava  streams 
until  you  reach  Qiardini  on  the  sea  beach,  and  finish 
the  evening,  as  we  did,  at  that  lovely  village,  amidst 
orange  trees  ind  rocks,  diverging  only  to  Naxos,  the 
first  settlement  of  the  Greeks  in  Sicily. 

To  Tauromininm  early  in  the  morning  is  a  two-mile 
walk  over  the  beds  of  torrent  Btrcams,/'um<ir«,  rushing 
doMm  to  the  sea,  past  hills  topped  with  castles  or  white 
villages,  shining  in  the  sunlight,  and  at  every  opening 
vista  the  deep  blue  sea.  Taoimlnio,  the  ancient 
Tauromininm,  which  contains  five  thousand  inhabitants. 
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is  still  famous  for  its  salubrious  air  and  glorious 
view  of  Etna  {me  p.  66).  The  houses  are  built  in  the 
Moorish  stylo,  and  adorned  outside  with  arabesque 
patterns,  in  black  and  white ;  a  striking  and  novel  effect. 
On  the  ridge  of  a  hcig^'-.  outside  the  town,  fronting 
the  mountain  and  looking  down  upon  the  sea,  stands 
the  ruins  of  the  old  Greek  Theatre,  whose  walls  once 
were  lined  with  marble  and  adorned  with  statues  and 
Corintliiiin  columns.  The  Greeks  built  it,  and  the 
Konianscompletcd.  It  held  40,000  spectators,  anduau- 
macliia,  or  naval  battles, — in  which  real  ships  fought  in 
real  water,  and  real  sailors  (prisoners)  were  killed, — 
used  to  take  place  here.  There  was  a  corridor  all  round 
for  protection  to  the  spectatora  from  stones,  and,  vast 
as  its  structure,  a  whisjior  or  a  sigh  could  bo  heard 
in  its  remotestexttcmity.  The  Mediterranean,  seenfrom 
this  spot  at  sunrise,  is,  of  itself,  a  sight  of  surpassing 
liivcliness ;  but  add  to  this  the  magnificent  sweep  of 
one  side  of  Etna — the  fortress — the  old  tower — the 
peaks — the  heights,  and,  on  thu  other  side,  Messina, 
and  the  whole  coast  ui)  to  it,  dotted  with  towns, 
trees  and  bushes,  and  you  can  imagine,  even  did 
our  illustration  not  sufldcc,  how  exquisitely  beautiful 
is  Taurominiuni.  Next  came  liiposto,  whence  Poly- 
phennis  tiirew  the  rock  that  disturbed  the  loves  of 
Acis  and  Galatea  at  Aci  Eealc,  a  town  on  the  moun- 
tain, standing  "  on  seven  beds  of  lava,"  e.icli  with 
a  stratum  of  earth  over  it,  every  one  of  which  they 
say  takes  400  years  to  form.  Diodorus  Siculus 
mentions  one  stream  of  lava  coming  down  hero  which 
stopped  a  body  of  troops  marching  to  aid  the  Syra- 
oisans,  who  were  besieged  by  the  Romans  in  the  second 
Punic  War.  At  La  Trezza,  but  a  short  distance  away, 
is  the  Bay  of  Ulysses,  where  are  the  Lava  Islands,  said 
to  have  been  thrown  at  his  ship  by  the  Cyclops.  This 
port  rounded,  we  como  upon  the  white  and  bright- 
looking  city  of  Catania;  but  just  before  reaching  it  we 
made  an  excursion  to  Gian-a,  and  six  miles  l)eyond  it 
up  the  mountain,s,  to  sec  the  famous  chesnut  tree  called 
Cento  Cavalli,  said  to  be  a  hundred  and  ninety  feet  in 
girth,  and  to  have  covered  a  handled  horses  (cento 
cavcdli)  with  its  shade,  iuo  old  stock  is  in  the  earth, 
but  young  trees  have  spnuig  from  it;  just  such  a 
growth  may  be  seen  in  Kew  Gardens. 

Cataida  is  a  modern  town,  standing  on  four  beds  of 
lavo.  Its  very  harbour  has  been  filled  up  by  an  eruption 
in  109!),  which  sent  down  a  stream  of  lava  that  rose 
sixty  feet  in  height,  over-topped  the  walls,  and 
poured  upon  the  devoted  city.  You  go  down  seventy 
feet  into  what  looks  like  a  well,  but  it  is  the  old  city 
wall ;  and  over  it  hangs  what  looks  like  a  rock,  but  is 
actually  lava.  There  is  a  Benedictine  Monastery  hard 
by,  which  the  lava  spared  by  dividing  and  running  on 
each  side  of  it,  as  at  Bronte.  The  fiery  flood  came 
within  ten  yards  on  one  side,  and  five  on  the  other. 
We  had  no  time  to  stop  for  other  curiosities,  for 
nimours  of  a  lost  battle  here  re.ached  us,  and  our 
duties  superseded  further  excursion.  So  wo  passed 
through  Catania  (observiug  how  its  houses  were  built 
of  lava,  and  its  streets  paved  with  it — how  the  liquid 
fire  had  filled  up  its  harbour,  consumed  its  gardens, 
and  overturned  its  walls),  ond  pushed  on,  over  lava 
pavement  first,  and  block  sand  afterwards,  through 
cactus  hedges  with  scarlet  flowers,  for  Mount  Etna. 
Fourteen  miles,  after  passing  two  obelisks  that  mark 
the  Etna  road,  brought  us  at  n  creeping  juvco 
to  Nicolosi,  whei'o  wo  got  some  wine  and  cold 
meat,  as  if  going  over  llelvellyn  or  up  Bnowdon, 


They  tell  us  here,  as  everywhere  on  the  mountain, 
that  the  village  has  been,  some  time  or  other,  a  victim 
to  its  treacherous  parent,  fire,  and  they  speak  of 
earthquakes  as  we  do  at  home  of  great  storms.  Behind 
the  houses  of  Nicolosi  wo  see  rising  the  double  stimmit 
of  Monti  Rossi,  or  the  Red  Hills,  so  called  fi-om  the 
dark  red  colour  tf  its  scoriie.  This  was  the  crater  that 
threw  up  the  lava  by  which  Catania  was  nearly  buried. 
It  consists  of  two  cones,  close  to  each  other,  and  nearly 
1,000  feet  high.  We  hero  received  the  kind  hospitality 
of  Dr.  Gcmellai-o,  to  whom,  and  his  two  brothers,  tra- 
vellers on  Etna  have  been  so  much  indebted.  In 
1 804,  thoy  built  and  fiirnishcd  a  cottage  for  travellem 
at  an  elevation  of  9,587  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Two  years  afterwards  it  was  destroyed,  but  soon  re- 
placed. Then,  the  English  troops  being  here,  Loril 
Forbes  and  his  officera  subscribed  and  built  a  more 
solid  shelter — now  called  the  Casa  Inglese — or 
English  Cottage.  The  herdsmen  of  Moimt  Etna 
stole  tho  furnitiu-o,  ond  when  it  had  been  replaced, 
the  Austrian  officer.?,  quartered  at  Catania,  broke  ojion 
tho  door  (this  was  in  1820),  and  burnt  the  furniture  as 
firewood.  After  passing  through  forests,  broken  down 
in  many  places  by  lava  torrents,  in  which  wo  roused 
herds  of  affrighted  cattle,  we  saw  above  us  the  enor- 
mous lava  bods  of  the  Boccarelle  del  Fuoco — the  "Little 
Mouths  of  Smoke"  which,  not  quite  a  century  ago 
(ICCG),  destroyed  a  million  of  oaks  in  the  forest !  At 
a  hut  in  the  wood,  a  mere  shed,  we  rested,  and  then 
entered  the  desert  region.  At  the  foot  of  Monte  2^Iinar- 
do,  one  of  the  largest  secondary  cones,  are  seen  the  glaciers 
of  Catania.  Bitter,  indeed,  was  the  cold,  and  great 
were  our  sufferings  from  difficulty  of  respiration  ;  but 
we  pushed  our  way,  with  the  undaunted  "pluck" 
of  English  travellers,  and  at  lost,  just  liefore  dawn, 
looked  down  from  the  edge  of  the  crator  into  the 
very  bowels  of  Etna.  Beneath  us  yawned  the  great 
ci-ater,  a  deep  and  irregular  valley,  bristling  with 
blocks  of  blue,  green,  and  white  lava,  and  variegated 
with  lines  of  curling  vapour  issuing  from  a  hundred 
rents,  and  almost  suffocating  us  with  their  shar]),  acid 
emanations.  The  sun,  rising  from  an  eastward  sea, 
now  gave  us  a  most  astonishing  prospect  The  whole 
of  Sicily  lay  liefore  us  westward.  The  hundred  smaller 
cones  and  hills  immediately  around,  rose  up  as  from  a 
flat  surface  of  overspreading  mist,  and  beyond  was  a  tea 
of  mountains  rising  like  waves,  over  which,  like  the 
shade  of  some  vast  cloud,  was  thrown,  as  the  sun  i-oso, 
the  gigantic  shadow  of  the  mountain  itself, — a  puqtlc 
darkness,  reaehing  across  tho  entire  island  to  the  re- 
motest horizon,  and  gradually  shortening  as  the  sun  rose 
obove  the  Ionian  Sea.  Now  the  mists  rose  from  below, 
and  standing,  as  wo  were,  two  miles  above  it,  all  Sicily 
lay  at  our  feet.  We  saw  the  whole  triangle  of  the 
island,  its  three  i)romontorics,  and  all  its  fabk-d  and 
storied  localities, — the  Boot  of  Italy,  Calabria,  the 
Adriatic,  Lipari  Islands,  and  the  Mediterranean.  The 
shade  of  Et'  la  was  clearly  defined,  a  cone  slightly  cun-ed 
on  one  sidu, — tho  last  earthquake  of  12th  December, 
1867,  lu,  .1  tojipled  down  a  large  portion  of  it — and  we 
could  see  clearly  the  whole  circumference  of  the  water, 
about  three  miles,  and  its  depth,  about  700  feet.  Down 
below  us  were  the  plains  of  Enno,  where  I'roseqrine 
went  a-maying,  and  found  herself  entnipi)ed  by  Pluto. 
After  a  parting  look  at  tho  crater,  tho  guides  lead  us  to 
tho  brink  of  another  crater,  which,  in  1842,  threw  its 
lava  into  tho  Val  di  Bove  (Valley  of  tho  Ox),  so  called 
from  its  resembluucu  to  a  jwir  of  hornsi     The  scene 
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is  strange  and  terrific.  Eddies  of  fiery  smoke  issuing 
from  a  largo  vent,  with  deafening  and  whistling  noises 
following,  and  thousands  of  crossing  and  re-crossiug 
streams  of  smoke,  whose  sulphurous  vajwurs  speedily 
forced  us  to  retreat.  From  the  Caso  di  Bosco  we  de- 
scended to  the  Torre  del  Filosofor,  or  house  of  £mpedocle.s, 
the  vain  philosopher,  who  wished  to  be  thought  to  have 
been  carried  up  to  the  skies,  but  whose  brazen  slipper, 
thrown  up  by  the  crater,  betrayed  the  method  of  lus  self- 
sought  death.  From  hence  we  saw  the  Val  di  Bovo,  six 
miles  long,  and  three  broad,  enclosed  by  perpendicular 
walls  of  lava,  older  than  vhe  human  race,  and  rbing 
in  places  to  more  than  a  thousand  feet  from  the  base. 
From  here  we  soon  found  our  way  back  to  the  road 
and  into  Catania,  where,  after  inspecting  the  silk 
manufactory,  which  is  its  chief  industry,  and  is  made 
two  yards  in  width,  we  left  our  neat  hotel,  with  its 
cool  red-tiled  flosr,  and  hastened  on  to  Syracuse ; 
passing  La  Braca,  famous  for  oysters;  Agosta,  with 
12,000  inhabitants,  who  export  wine,  oil,  and  honey, 
and  where  there  is  still  a  plantation  of  sugar  canes,  the 
last  remnant  of  the  Moors  :  across  Erineus,  where 
Demosthenes  (not  the  orator,)  fought  a  battle  with 
the  Syracusans,  which  he  lost ;  and  thence  to  old 
Syracuse  (see  p.  88),  where  we  heard  the  Sicilian 
sailors  chanting  the  evening  hymn,  in  the  ancient 
harbour.  The  city  is  intereuting  from  its  classical 
association,  and  its  olive  groves  are  said  to  be  the 
oldest  in  •  the  world,  those  about  Jerusalem  alone 
excepted.  The  Syracusans  have  all  Greek  features ;  and 
there  is  a  population  of  about  26,000,  as  against  a 
million  in  ancient  days,  with  an  army,  besides,  of  100,000 
infantry,  and  a  navy  of  500  armed  ships.  The  fountain 
of  Arethusa,  the  patron  goddess  of  Syracuse,  once  so 
famous,  is  now  a  washing-tank,  the  common  rendezvous,' 
not  of  nymphs,  but  of  washerwomen;  and  the  site  of 
the  Temple  of  Minerva  is  occupied  by  the  Cathedral, 
although  some  of  the  ancient  columns  are  still  standing, 
Santa  Lucien  occupying  the  place  of  the  Goddess  of 
Wisdom.  AGrecianbasin  forms  the  baptismal  font.  The 
Church  of  St.  John  here  is  said  to  be  theoldest  Christian 
church  in  the  world,  and  they  say  that  St.  P.<tul 
preached  there.  There  are  miles  of  catacombs  under 
the  city,  marked  with  Christian  symbols,  when  the 
early  Christians  sought  refuge  there  from  persecution. 
The  amphitheatre,  that  once  held  G0,000  spectators,  is 
a  mass  of  ruins ;  but  the  semicircle  of  seat«  is  still 
defined,  and  there  ai'e  yet  remains  of  the  Nymphgeum, 
or  music-hall,  that  h' '  1  the  tripod  of  Apollo.  The  castle 
seen  in  onr  illustration  (««  p,  88),  was  bu  ilt  by  Maniaces, 
the  Byzantine  general.  In  this  castle  died  the  Dutch 
Admiral  De  Ruyter,  and  in  this  harbour  Lord  Nelson 
stopped  to  water  his  fleet  before  sailing  to  Aboukir 
Bay,  for  the  victory  of  the  Nile.  Down  in  the  Latomias, 
or  excavations  which  abound  at  Syracuse,  and  at  the 
one  called  Latomia  del  Faradiso,  is  the  famous  Ear 
of  Dionysius.  It  is  an  excavation  sixty-feet  in  height, 
which  gradually  tepers  to  a  point,  whence  a  narrow 
channel  conveys  sound  to  a  chamber  in  the  rook;  the 
crumpling  of  a  piece  of  paper  below  can  be  heard  above, 
but  there  is  at  present  no  way  of  access  to  the  chamber, 
except  by  being  let  down  to  it  by  a  rope.  The  reputed 
tomb  of  Arch'medes'lies  near  this;  and  at  the  gate  of 
Agrigentum  we  hired  a  boat  and  crossed  the  harbour 

*  The  art  of  linding  the  ipeoifio  gravitica  of  bodioa  is  generally 
nndentood  to  have  been  invented  by  Archimedes,  the  cele- 
brated meohaniit  and  mathematisian  of  Byraonie.who  flourished 


to  the  mouth  of  the  Auapus,  which  we  found  rather  a 
ditch  than  a  river,  passing  through  plantations  of  flax, 
its  flat  muddy  banks  on  either  side  being  rank  with 
vegetation.  We  had  to  pole  and  pusli  our  way  up, 
but  at  last  succeeded  in  discovering  the  papyrus — the 
plant  (whose  stem,  split  into  thin  slices,  sufiiced  the 
ancients  for  paper,)  gi-owing  on  its  banks.  This  is  a 
curiosity,  for  the  plant  grows  nowhere  else  in  Europe. 
It  is  a  tall  rush  of  very  great  height,  with  a  naked 
stem  terminating  in  brown  tufts.  Satisfied  with  our 
voyage,  we  returned  to  our  wine,  and  fortified  oui-solvcs 
against  the  malaria  with  pleasant  draughts  of  the 
Syraousan  Muscat  wine,  whoso  quality  is  such  that 
should  recommend  it  to  English  consumers,  and  its 
price  something  between  foiurpcnce  and  sixpence  a 
bottle;  Wo  crossan  angle  of  the  island  to  Terranova,  the 
ancient  Gela,  where  ^schylus  is  said  to  have  been  killed 
while  walking  on  the  beach,  by  an  eagle  dropping  a  tor- 
toise on  his  bald  head,  which  the  bird  mistook  fora  stone. 
Hence,  through  wild  heaths  and  lovely  mule  tracks,  to 
Girgenti,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Agrigentum,  a  Greek 
colony,  the  site  of  which  is  now  covered  with  luxuriant 
groves  of  fig,  orange  and  olive.     It  was  here  that  Pha- 

about  200  years  before  Cbriat.  The  story  foes,  that  a  goldsmith 
having  been  employed  by  Hiero,  king  ot  Syracuse,  to  make  a 
crown,  a  mass  of  gold  was  given  nim  for  that  iiarposo.  But  it 
was  suspected  that  the  workman  had  kept  back  part  of  the 
gold  for  his  own  use,  and  made  up  the  weight  by  alloying  the 
crown  with  copper.  Uiero,  not  knowing  how  to  ascertain  the 
truth  in  relation  to  this  circumstance,  referred  the  matter  to 
Archimedes.  The  philosopher,  after  having  long  studied  the 
subject  in  vain,  at  lost  accidentally  hit  upon  a  method  of  verify- 
ing the  king's  suspicion.  Going  one  day  into  a  bath,  be  observed 
that  the  water  rose  higher  in  the  tub  or  bath  than  it  was  before, 
and  immediately  began  to  retlect  that  any  body  of  an  equal 
butic  with  himself  would  have  raised  the  water  just  to  the  same 
height,  though  a  body  of  equal  weight,  but  not  of  equal  bulk 
would  not  raise  it  so  much.  This  idea  suggested  to  him  the  mode 
of  linding  out  what  he  so  much  desired  to  ascertain;  and,  in  the 
transports  of  his  joy  on  making  such  a  discovery,  he  rushed  out 
of  the  bath,  and  ran  naked  through  the  streets  of  Syracuse,  ex- 
claiming in  the  Greek  language,  "Eureka  I  Eureka  I"  "Ihave 
found  it  I  I  have  found  it  I "  Kow,  since  gold  was  the  heaviest 
of  all  metals  known  to  Archimedes,  it  appeared  evident  that  it 
must  be  of  less  bulk,  according  to  its  weight,  than  any  other 
metal.  He  procured  a  mass  of  pure  gold  equally  heavy  with 
the  crown  when  weighed  in  air,  and  desired  that  it  should  be 
wi'ighed  against  the  crown  in  water,  and  if  the  crown  was  not 
alloyed,  it  would  counterbalance  the  mass  of  gold  when  they 
were  both  immersed  in  water,  as  well  as  it  did  when  they  were 
immersed  in  air.  But,  on  making  the  trial,  he  found  that  the 
mass  of  gold  weighed  much  heavier  in  water  than  did  tlie 
crown :  not  only  so,  but  when  the  mass  and  crown  were  im- 
mersed separately  in  one  vessel  of  water,  the  crown  raised  the 
water  much  higher  than  the  mass  of  gold  did  ;  which  proved 
that  it  was  alloyed  with  some  lighter  metal  which  increased  its 
bulk.  By  making,  in  this  manner,  trials  of  different  metals, 
eciually  heavv  as  the  crown,  be  found  out  the  quantity  of  alloy 
which  had  been  introduced  into  it..  A  body  immersed  in  a 
fluid  will  sink  to  the  Iwttom  of  it  if  it  be  heavier  than  its  bulk 
of  the  fluid :  and  if  it  be  suspended  in  it,  it  will  lose  as  much  of 
what  it  weighed  in  lir  as  its  bulk  of  the  fluid  weighs.  Hence 
all  bodies  of  equal  bulks,  which  would  sink  in  fluids,  lose  equal 
weights  when  suspei  ,lcd  in  them  ;  and  unequal  bodies  lose  in 

Sroportion  to  their  bulks.  This  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
octrine  of  spccilio  gravities.— The  specilic  gravities  of  all  bodies 
that  sink  in  water  may  be  found  first  by  weighing  tho  body  in 
air  and  then  in  water,  and  dividing  the  weight  in  air  by  the  loss 
of  weight  in  water.  For  example  a  guinea  weighs  one  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  grains  in  air,  ami  when  weighed  in  water  it 
loses  seven  and  one  quarter  grains,  which  shows  that  a  quan- 
tity of  water  of  equal  bulk  with  the  guinea  weighs  seven  and 
one  quarter  grains.  Divide  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  by 
seven  and  one  quarter,  the  quotient  will  bu  17.7!)3,  or  a  little 
more  than  seventeen  and  three  quarters,  which  proves  the 
guinea  to  be  seventeen  and  three  quarter  tini'S  heavier  than 
Its  bulk  of  water.    The  instrument  used  to  tinil  tho  specilio 

gravities  of  bodies  is  called  the  Itudrostalic  lialunce,  which 
ifien  but  little  from>a  common  balance,  only  it  has  a  hook 
at  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  scales  on  which  different  substances 
that  are  to  be  examined  may  be  hung  by  horse  hairs,  or  sillc 
threads,  so  as  to  be  immersed  in  a  vessel  of  yrater  without 
wetting  the  loale. 
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laris  had  bis  brazen  bull,  and  mado  Pcrillus,  the  inventor, 
the  first  victim,  byenclosingliimin  itwhenheatedredhot. 
It  was  this  lovely  city  that  a  population  of  200,000 
Sybaritic  citizens  quitted  in  one  night  rather  than  endure 
the  shortness  of  a  few  days'  provision  when  besieged  by 
the  Curthaginians,  Our  sketch  shows  on  the  right  the  ruins 
of  tlie  Temple  of  Concord,  and,  on  the  left,  that  of  Juno 
Lucina.  The  former  stands,  grand  and  simple,  on  a 
lonely  crag  looking  over  the  sea.  The  view,  from  a 
distance,  of  the  high  plateau,  on  which  the  town  stands, 
is  delicious.  The  population  is  25,000,  and  it  is  an 
emporium  for  the  sulphur  which  comes  here  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Siculiana.  Zeuxis  selected  five  women 
of  Agrigcntum,  and  painted,  from  their  combined 
beauties,  his  celebrated  picture  of  Juno — using  them  ns 


models  of  gi-aco,  expression,  symmetry,  elegance,  and 
modesty.  The  town  of  SicuUana  contains  5,016 
inhabitants,  who  are  engaged  in  working  the  mines  of 
sulphur  which,  being  mixed  with  lime,  is  easily  burnt 
and  nm  out,  piu'o,  into  moulds  and  boxes.  The  occu- 
pation is  very  profitable,  and  numerous  moderate 
fortunes  and  incomes  are  realised  in  this  trade. 

We  now  crossed  over  to  Palermo,  leaving  Segestum  with 
its  Temi)le,  and  Mount  Eryx — where  was  the  celebmted 
Temple  of  Venus  Erycina,  the  most  voluptuous  and 
vicious,  in  her  rites,  of  all  the  Venuses — to  our  left. 
At  Palermo  we  took  the  steam  boat,  and  i-eached 
Naples  in  time  to  welcome  the  installation  of  the  new 
dynasty. 
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CHINA,  COCHIN  CHINA,  AND  JAPAN. 


l.—HOKG  KONG. 

The  seuding  an  army  and  a  fleet  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Peiho  River,  with  the  intention  of  advancing  by  a 
nhort  cut  across  the  country  direct  to  Pckin  itself, 
entailed  an  amount  of  commissariat  preparation  which 
necessitated  our  reaching  China  for  some  months  in 
advance  of  the  Expedition,  as  well  for  the  making  onr- 
selves  acquainted  not  only  with  the  means  of  obtaining 
ready  supplies  for  the  present,  na  for  acquiring  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  habits  and  manners  and  language  of 
the  people,  as  well  as  the  resources  of  the  several  parts 
of  the  country  as  would  render  us  masters  of  every 
means,  and  prepared  for  every  contingency,  in  case  of 
a  longer  continuation  of  the  campaign. 

As  we  near  Hong  Kong,  it  reminds  us,  as  it  has 


done  others,  of  the  Western  Highlands.  The  monn- 
tains  rise  apparently  barren  and  uncultivated,  but  on 
passing  Green  Island  an  agreeable  surprise  awaits  ui. 
The  town  of  Victoria  spreads  out  in  a  semicircle  at 
the  water's  edge,  stretching  three  or  four  miles  on  each 
side  of  the  Bay,  and  going  back  from  the  water's  edge, 
one  building  above  another,  right  to  the  mountain's 
side.  The  Bay  is  full  of  shipping,  but  as  seen  from 
the  town  appears  land-locked ;  so  that  in  going  out  and 
coming  in,  the  city  springs  up  before  you  directly 
behind  the  island  which  you  pass.  Hong  Kong  is  26 
miles  in  circumference,  9  miles  long,  and  8  br«»d. 
These  seas,  on  every  side,  are  full  of  such  islands;  but 
we  got  this  one  as  a  bonus  for  23,393  chests  of  opitun  de- 
stroyed by  Lin,  and  paid  for  by  the  Ch-nese,  and  once 
getting  a  foothold,  in  spite  of  all  obstacios  of  position 
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and  climate,  we  Iiave  changed  the  Lilliputiau  fishing- 
town  to  another  Singapore.  The  1,600  poverty-atricken 
Chi'aese  of  1810  have  increased  to  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  million.  Hong  Kong  is  to  China  what  Gibraltar 
ia  to  Spain— or  rather  it  is  the  Liverpool  of 
China.  It  ia  afflicted  with  a  Governor,  a  Council 
of  Five,  a  Chief  Justice,  and  an  Attorney-General, 
who  quarrel  with  each  other,  stand  upon  dignity, 
and  make  diatinotion  in  rank  between  gentry  and 
morohants,  wholesale  and  retail  dealers,  and  aiich  kind 
of  "  genteel "  nonsense.  Of  course  there  is  a  race-courso, 
and  there  are  two  roads,  and  the  watering-place  once 
used  to  be  called  Chuckeo,  but  it  is  now  known  as 
Stanley, — the  place  where  the  Chinese,  who  did  not 
know  what  they  were  going  to  do,  tried  to  steal  Mr. 
Chisholm  Anstey.  There  are  barracks,  where  the 
soldiers  cannot  live ;  and  a  prison,  which  is  so  overrun 
with  rats,  that  the  poorer  Chinese  consider  it  a  favour 
to  be  sent  there.  The  olub-house  is  most  creditable  to 
the  place,  and  the  stranger,  not  caring  for  the  hotel,  is 
very  comfortably  off  if  introduced  by  one  ot  his  friends 
who  may  be  a  member.  A  good  library,  and  all  the 
English  periodicals  are  on  the  table  and  in  the  k^ook- 
case;  while  good  chow-chow, — which  means  food  and 
all  a  man  can  want, — good  attendance,  and  good  beds, 
can  be  had  foraboutfiAeeu  shillings  a-day ;  but,  in  China, 
most  gentlemen  are  immediately  taken  possession  of 
by  those  who  may  be  known  to  them,  and  then  their  house 
is  your  home,  according  to  the  established  usage  of  the 
land.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  stranger  is  the 
busy,  untiring  industry  of  the  Chinese  in  their  little 
shops.  Women  and  men,  and  sometimes  even  little 
children^,  are  hard  at  work,  making  combs,  trunks,  or 
shoes,  some  chopping  up  meat,  others  arranging  their 
vegetables  for  sale.'  Here  a  party  of  masons  erecting 
a  bamboo  stage,  and  there  a  chain  gang  of  convicts, 
ascending  the  hill  under  a  soldier's  bayonet ;  coolies 
carrying  water,  an  enormous  load ;  sedan  chairs 
borne  by  two  or  four ;  boys  hawking  about  candies 
and  sweetmeats ;  boatmen  and  house  servants,  coming 
and  going,  all  dressed  in  that  peculiar  national 
blue,  wide  trowsers  and  butcher  jackets,  and  their 
long  tails  either  wound  about  their  head  or  trailing 


>  In  Oliina,  the  children  begin  ()  worit  very  early— almoit  too 
yoong  I  they  get  Krioua  nnd  aedBtc,  arc  wonderfully  old  fiuhianed, 
and  think  for  themselves  very  soon.  Though  there  is  great  respect 
shown  to  old  age,  juveniles  are  not  snubbra  for  being  precocious, 
on  the  contrBTy,  the  little  fellows  nuy  often  be  noticed  giving 
their  opinions  ft«ely  before  their  elders. 

The  first  thing  a  child  longs  for  is  a  sapeck  (a  coin  of  about  the 
10th  of  a  farthing) ;  the  first  use  it  makes  of  its  speech  and  intel- 
ligence is  to  learn  to  articulate  the  names  of  coins.  When  his 
little  fingers  are  big  enough  to  hold  the  pencil,  it  is  with  making 
figures  that  he  amuses  himself,  and  as  soon  as  the  tiny  ci«aturo 
can  see  and  walk,  he  is  capable  of  buying  and  selling.  In  China 
you  need  never  fear  sending  a  child  to  make  a  purchase  j  yon  may 
rely  upon  it  he  will  not  allow  himself  to  be  clieated.  Even  the 
games,  at  wliich  the  little  Chinese  play,  are  always  impregnated 
with  this  mercantile  spirit;  they  amuse  themselves  with  keeping 
ahopa,  and  opening  little  pawnbroker's  establishments,  and  fami- 
liarise thcmielves  thus  with  the  jargon,  the  tricks,  and  the  frauds 
of  tradesmen, 

*  The  Chinese  grow  a  cabbngo  expressly  for  its  oil  and  seed. 
The  Sraitiea  tinenni  is  its  botanical  name.  It  ought  to  bo 
bred  in  the  open  air  by  English  farmers.  It  produces  flower 
stems,  three  or  four  itet  high  (Just  as  our  cabbage,)  with  yellow 
flowers  and  long  (xxls.  In  April,  when  the  fieUls  are  in  bloom, 
the  whole  country  seems  tinged  with  gold,  and  after  a  sliower  of 
rain,  the  fhisrance  emitted  is  delicious;  The  seeds  are  ripe  in 
Hay,  when  they  are  cleaned  and  pressed.  There  is  a  great  demand 
for  the  oil,  the  refhse  is  used  as  oil>cake,or  broken  up  u  a  manure, 
which  is  highly  advantageous  to  the  land. 


down  behind'.  The  streets  of  Hong  Kong  offer  a 
thousand  reflections  to  those  who  have  never  been 
brought  in  contact  with  the  Celestial  race. 

There  are  drawbacks :  the  Chinese  are  not  of  the 
most  respectable  classes ;  the  summers  nre  hot ;  the 
town  of  Victoria  is  not  the  most  healthy  in  the  world ; 
but  there  never  was  a  colony  establuhed  without  some 
sacrifices.  Perseverance  is  an  especial  British  character- 
istic, and  manifold  precautions  and  sanitary  measures 
are  being  taken  to  diminish  the  amount  of  sickness. 

There  are  grievances  of  a  more  amusing  character, 
and  which  take  strangers  aback  on  arrival.  The  first 
is  the  system  of  transport,  which  is  by  palanquin. 
Chinese  porters,  especially  in  Hong-Kong,  are  by  no 
means  so  tractable  as  Hindoos  ;  and  it  has  hapiiened 
that  a  gentleman  invited  to  dine  at  Government  House, 
has,  through  their  pig-tail  obstinacy,  been  too  late  for 
the  repast.  Again,  it  is  customary  in  Hong-Kong  that 
guests  should  take  their  "  boy  "  with  them,  and  certain 
members  of  the  French  embassy  declare  that,  not  being 
provided  with  a  young  Chinese  fresh  from  the  barbers, 
with  his  tail  gracefully  twisted  and  a  long  white  robe, 
they  ran  great  risk  of  perishing  from  hunger  and  thirst 
at  a  table  spread  with  every  imaginary  delicacy. 

The  bazaars,  the  ciuriosity  shops,  and  the  studios  of 
the  native  artists  are  among  the  lions  of  Hong-Kong ; 
but  the  sing-songs,  which  might  be  mistaken  for  an 
Englishism,  or  theatrical  representations,  which  are  given 
by  wealthy  Chinese  merchants,  carry  the  day.  The  stage 
is  a  great  platform  of  bamboos,  and  the  crowd  is  inces- 
santly an  the  move,  going  and  coming,  for  the  repre- 
sentation begins  at  eight  in  the  morning  and  lasts  till 
eight  at  night,  without  a  place  remaining  in  want 
of  a  spectator.  Heroes  of  all  descriptions,  genii, 
demons,  and  gods,  have  their  turn  on  the  stage,  and 
engage  in  fabulous  combats.  Nothing  can  surpass 
the  pantomime  of  the  Chinese  actors,  or  the  luxury  of 
their  costumes.  They  are  glittering  with  silk  and 
gold.  Women  never  appear  on  the  stage  in  the 
Middle  Empire  ;  their  parts  are  taken  by  young 
Chinese.  But  the  voices  of  the  performers  are  so  like 
shrieking,  and  the  music  is  so  noisy,  that  after  a  short 
time  European  spectators  generally  have  quite  enough 
of  it,  and  get  away  as  soon  as  manners  will  permit. 

Then  there  is  the  Happy  Valley,  where  the  turf  is 
rolled  every  day,  equestrians  take  their  exercise,  and 
the  races  ^re  held.  The  name  of  the  place  is  said, 
comically  enough  by  a  traveller  totally  ignorant  of  the 
Chinese  language,  to  have  been  given  to  it  from  its 
being  situated  amidst  burial  groimds,  and  a  Parsee 
cemetery  or  charnel  house,  where  bodies  are  burned. 
The  Chinese  cemetery^is  decorated  with  upright  stones, 

*  Tlie  toil  of  a  Chinaman  ia  not  a  little  tuft  on  the  crown  of  tho 
head,  but  is  formed  by  hair  sufibred  to  grow  luxuriantly  in  a  mass 
at  least  four  inches  iu  diameter.  Tho  hair  is  smoothed  down,  and 
the  tail,  plaited  bom  it,  begins  at  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  hangi 
below  the  waist,  oft«n  to  the  ankles,  and  labouring  men  while  at 
work  generally  have  it  wrapped  round  the  head. 

'  The  more  wealthy  individuals  often  convoy  their  dead  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  employ  a  kind  of  fortune-teller,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  find  out  the  most  apprtipriate  resting  phice.  This  man 
goes  with  the  corpse  to  the  place  appointed,  and,  of  conrse,  pre- 
tends to  be  very  wise  in  the  selection  of  the  spot,  ai  well  as  in 
the  choice  of  the  soil  with  which  the  ashes  of  the  dead  are  to 
mingle  in  after  years ;  and,  upon  trial,  should  the  earth  appear 
unsuitable,  he  immediately  orders  the  procession  off  to  another 
place  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  he  expects  to  be  more  success- 
<hl.  "I  believe,"  says  Mr.  Fortune,  "many  of  the  Chinese  have 
this  point  settled  before  they  die ;  for  one  day  when  one  of  our 
priniiipal  merchants  went  to  call  on  old  Howquo,  the  late  Hong 
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planted  amid  rooks  and  pines,  with  a  bench  for  the 
ghobt  of  the  departed  to  rest  upon  occasionally,  and 
silver  and  tissue  paper  scattered  about  to  deceive 
malignant  Hpirits.  These,  tempted  by  the  glitter,  and 
thinking  they  are  money,  stop  to  pick  them  up,  and 
thus  give  time  to  the  ghosts  that  are  out  for  an  airing, 
to  get  back  into  their  graves.  The  Chinese,  who  ore 
such  adepts  in  cheating  liluropeans,  fancy  that  they  can 
even  deceive  the  bad  spirits. 

The  Chinese  have,  it  is  well  known,  a  national 
idiosyncracy  for  getting  rid  of  a  redundant  population. 
The  Sisters  of  St.  Puul  have,  much  to  their  credit, 
founded  an  establishment  at  Hong-Kong  for  succour- 
ing children  unnaturally  abandoned  by  their  parents, 
and  they  bring  them  up  to  useful  occupations. 

If  the  future  traveller  wishes  to  dine,  as  we  did,  in 
Chinese  style,  there  are  no  want  of  restaurants.  He 
may  there,  by  the  aid  of  chop-sticks,  make  a  very 
satisfactory  repast  off  eggs  a  year  old,  preserved  in  clay, 
sharks'  fins  and  radishes,  parad  and  boiled  into  a  thick 
soup,  btche  de  mer,  or  sea  slugs,  shrimps  made  tip  into 
a  paste  with  sea-chesnuts,  bamboo  roots,  and  garlic, 
rendered  piquant  by  the  addition  of  soy  and  sundnr 
other  pickles  and  condiments,  and  washed  down  with 
warm  samshu  in  minute  cups.  Dishes  and  plates  are 
all  on  the  smallest  possible  scale,  and  pieces  of  square 
brown  paper  (made  of  silk,  an  article  not  used  for  that 
purpose  in  England)  serve  the  purpose  of  napkins.' 

A  walk  in  Hong  Kong  soon  shows  you  why  China 
is  called  the  Central  Flowery  Land.     The  red,  white, 

merchant  at  Canton,  a  tmy  wns  bronght  into  the  room  with 
several  kinds  of  cntli  npon  it,  which  tlio  old  man  examined  with 
great  care,  and  then  fixed  on  the  one  in  which  he  wished  to  be 
buried," 

'  It  Is  certain,  however,  that  a  real  Chinese  dinner  wonld  bo 
very  odd  in  tlie  eyes  of  a  stranger,  especially  if  hs  was  one  of  those 
who  think,  na  some  people  do,  tliat  there  is  only  one  way  of  living. 
To  begin  dinner  with  the  dessert  and  end  it  with  tlie  soup ;  to 
drink  the  wine  smoking  hot  out  of  the  Uttle  china  cups;  and  to^ 
have  your  food  brought  to  you  ready  cut  up  into  small  pieces,  and 
presented  witli  a  couple  of  sticks  instead  of  a  knife  and  fork  to 
eat  it  with ;  to  have,  instead  of  napkins,  a  provision  of  little  bits 
of  coloured  silk  paper  by  the  side  of  your  pbte,  which,  as  you  use, 
the  attendants  carry  off;  to  leave  your  places  between  the  courses 
to  smoke  or  amuse  yourself;  and  to  raise  your  chop-sticks  horizon- 
tally upon  your  cup  to  signify  tliat  you  have  finished  your  dinner. 
All  these  things  would,  doubtless,  seem  very  odd,  and  create  the 
curiosity  of  Europeans.  Ilio  Chinew,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
never  get  over  their  surprise  at  our  way  of  dining.  They  ask 
how  one  can  like  to  drink  cold  fiuids,  and  what  can  have  put  it 
into  our  heads  to  use  n  trident  to  carry  food  to  our  mouths  at  the 
risk  of  pricking  our  lips  or  putting  our  eyes  out.  They  think  it  very 
droll  to  sec  nuts  put  on  the  table  in  their  shells,  and  ask  why  our 
servants  cnnnot  take  the  trouble  to  peel  the  fVuit,  and  take  the 
bones  out  of  the  meat.  They  are  themselves  certainly  not  very 
difficult  in  the  nature  of  their  food,  and  like  such  things  as  fVied 
silk-worms  and  preserved  larvo),  but  they  cannot  understand  the 
predilection  of  our  epicures  tor  high  game,  or  for  cheese  that 
seems  to  belong  to  the  class  of  animated  beings. 

One  day  ut  Macao,  wo  had  the  honour  to  be  seated  at  the  dinner 
tableof  a  representative  of  n  European  power,  when  a  magnificent 
disliofsnipes  was  brought  in.  But  what  a  disappointment !  The 
Chinese  Vntel  had  taken  out  the  entrails  of  this  incomparable 
bird.  He  knew  not  what  a  perftaine  and  savoury  treasure 
the  snipe  holds  in  the  stomach.  The  cook  was  forced  to  appear 
befbre  the  arbiters  of  tosto,  who  received  him  with  wrathfhl  looks, 
and  the  delinquent  was  stmok  with  constomation,  on  hearing 
that  he  had  committed  a  culinary  crime,  too  heavy  to  be  n  second 
time  pardoned.  Hoping  to  make  amends,  the  nnfortnnato  cook, 
a  few  days  afterwards,  took  care  to  serve  up,  in  all  their  Integrity, 
some  birds  that  were  not  snipes,  and  thereupen  ■  new  storm  of 
wrath  fell  on  the  devoted  hsad  of  the  poor  Chinew,  and  was 
followed  by  his  dismissal,  in  a  slate  of  utter  detpoir,  that  he 
should  never  be  able  to  exercise  his  art  in  a  manner  conformable 
to  the  astoundingly  capricious  tastes  of  Europeans. 


and  purjile  flowers  of  the  Lagerttrasmia  are  as  common 
in  the  low  grounds  as  hawthorns  are  with  us.  The 
scarlet  heads  of  bloom  of  the  beautiful  Ixora  eoceinea 
are  flowering  in  profusion  in  the  clefts  of  the  njcks. 
The  ravines  are  full  of  ferns,  and  the  elegant  lilac  bell 
flowers  of  the  Chirota  simnm  peep  out  under  the  next 
rocka  Up  in  the  mountains,  high  up  iu  the  hill, 
valleys — fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  sea — you  all 
know  the  azalea  and  its  gorgeous  striking  beauty, 
here  they  spring  wild  m  masses  of  dazzling  bright- 
ness, with  myrtles,  dahlias,  wild  roses,  honeysuckles,  and 
the  Glycine  nnenaia  hanging  its  flowering  branches  iu 
graceful  fashion  along  the  mountain  path. 

Everything  here  comes  from  the  mainland,  and  the 
Chinese  Mandarins  thereby  hold  a  kind  of  power  over 
their  own  people ;  but  ono  of  them  in  the  late  war  having 
mis-used  it  they  resisted  and  drove  him  off  to  the  other 
shore.  Now  that  they  understand  themselves  to  bo 
subjects  of  Queen  Victoria,  they  go  on  very  dif- 
ferently; indeed,  your  Chinaman  is  never  so  great 
oa  when  following  an  example.'  Give  him  the  best 
model  and  he  will  imitate  itexoctly ;  show  him  roguery 
and  cunning  and  he  will  beat  you  at  the  game. 
Industrial  arts  and  mechanical  science  are  what  aro 
wanted  in  China.  The  men  who  liave  heretofore  visit- 
ed them  have  not  been  of  a  character  to  teach  any  people 
much  that  is  good.  They  have  bought,  and  sold,  and 
smuggled,  arid  they  have  cheated,  and  lied  and  bullied, 
mutually.  It  is  time  that  both  parties  came  to  a  better 
understanding. 


IL— MACAO. 

We  leave  Hong-Kong  as  quickly  as  any  man 
should  do,  who  has  no  business  to  keep  him 
there,  and  taking  the  steamer  a  pleasant  voyage  of 
thirty  miles,  the  lost  four  of  which  is  through  shallow 
water,  arrive  at  the  Fraya  Grande,  the  celebrated  prome- 
nade and  landing  place  («eep.  97),to  the  quaint  old  settle- 
niKUt  of  the  early  Portuguese  kings,  Mucao.  This  voy- 
age, short  as  it  is,  and  through  a  narrow  sea,  as  crowded 
as  the  Thames,  was  not  until  the  present  year  secure 
from  disorderly,  roving  bands  of  Chinese  seamen  and 
boatmen,  who  organise  themselves  into  fleets  as  pirates, 
and  way-lay  vessels,  not  even  excepting  the  passage 
steam-boats, one  of  which,"The  Queen,"it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  they  captured,  and  murdered  all  the  foreign 
passengers.^ 


'  There  arc  few  things  your  Clihiaman  cannot  do  as  well  ns  an 
Englishmen  or  a  Yankee.  For  severol  years  many  Chinese  have 
been  employed  in  steam  boats  as  deputy  engineers  and  stokers, 
their  skill,  sobriety  and  carefhlncsa  are  exemplary.  In  men-of-war 
steamers  the  employment  of  them  as  firemen  and  supernumerary 
stokers,  while  coming  within  the  Tropics,  or  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Capeof  Good  Hope,  wouldbe  desirabk;.  They  aregood  sailors  always, 
and  in  the  last  war,  "The  Bamboo  Rifle"  or  "Coolie  Transport 
Service,"  deserved  mention  from  Lord  Elgin.  As  ship  carpenters, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  better  workmen,  and  lately  some  who 
have  been  employed  in  setting  up  iron  steamers,  speedily  learnt  to 
perfection  the  art  of  rivotting,  under  the  guidance  of  a  clover 
engineer,  sent  out  by  Messrs.  R.  Stephenson  &  Co.  ^ 

»  We  were  not  lucky  enough  to  have  a  brush  with  the  pirates 
ourselves ;  but  Mr.  Fortune  has  given  ns  a  good  occonnt  of  what 
befel  hir.self  on  his  way  in  a  Chinese  junk  from  the  Fow-choo-foo, 
by  the  mouth  of  the  Min  river  to  Chnson.  "  About  four  o'clock 
in  the  aftenicon,  and  when  we  were  some  fifty  or  sixty  miles  from 
the  Min,  the  captain  and  pilot  came  hurriedly  down  to  my  cabin 
and  informed  me  that  they  saw  a  number  otJan-do«»  right  ahead, 
lying  In  wait  for  us.     I  ridiculed  the  Idea,  and  told  them  they 
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PABODA 


The  first  thing  an  European  landing  at  Macao  in 
olden  times  did,  vraa  to  go  and  sec  the  Chinese  Pagoda 
at  the  Rocks.     {See  page  96.)    He  could  wend  his  vray 


imagined  ereryjunk  tlicy  mw  to  be  a  pirate;  but  tbey  atill  moin- 
tiiiiied  that  tliey  were  to,  and  I  therefore  considered  it  prudent  to 
Ixt  prepared  for  the  worst.  I  got  out  of  bed,  ill  and  feverish  as  I 
was,  and  carefully  examined  my  fire-arms,  clearing  the  nipples  of 
my  gun  and  pistols,  acd  putting  on  fresh  caps  I  also  rammed 
down  a  ball  upon  the  top  of  each  charge  of  shot  in  my  gun,  and 
put  a  pistol  in  side  pocket,  and  patiently  waited  for  the  result. 
By  the  aid  of  a  small  pocket  telescope,  I  could  see,  as  the  nearest 
junk  approached,  that  her  deck  was  crowded  with  men.  I  then 
had  no  longer  any  doubts  regarding  their  intentions.  The  pilot, 
an  intelligent  old  man,  now  came  up  to  me,  and  said  that  ho 
thought  resistance  was  of  no  ose ;  I  might  manage  to  beat  olT  one 
junk,  or  even  two,  but  that  I  had  no  chance  with  five  of  them. 
Being  at  that  time  in  no  mood  to  take  advice,  or  to  be  dictated  to 
by  any  one,  I  ordered  him  off  to  look  after  bis  own  duty.  I 
knew  perfectly  well  that  if  we  were  taken  by  the  pirates  I  had 
not  the  slightest  chance  of  escape,  for  the  first  thing  they  would 
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there  and  back  in  a  tanka,  or  native  boat,  or  ho  could 
stroll  there  by  the  sca-sido.  Now  we  can  visit  pagodas 
of  far  more  imposing  a8i)ect  and  dimensions ;  nay,  we 


do  would  be  to  knock  mo  on  tho  head  and  throw  me  overboard,  as 
they  would  deem  it  dangerous  to  themselves  were  I  to  get  away. 
At  the  same  time  I  must  confess  I  had  little  hope  of  being  able  to 
bent  off  such  a  number,  and  devoutly  wished  myself  anywhere 
rather  than  where  I  was. 

"  The  scene  around  mo  was  a  strange  one.  Tho  captain,  pilot, 
and  one  or  two  native  p.ia8cngcrs  were  taking  up  the  boards  of 
the  cabin-floor  and  putting  their  money  and  other  valuables  out 
of  sight  amongst  the  balhist.  The  common  sailors,  too,  had  their 
copper  cash  or  ttien  to  hide;  and  the  whole  place  was  in  a 
state  of  bustle  and  confusion.  When  all  their  more  valuabh) 
property  was  hidden,  they  began  to  make  some  preparations 
for  defence.  Baskets  of  small  stones  were  brought  up  ftom 
the  hold,  and  emptied  out  on  the  most  convenient  ports  of 
the  deck,  and  were  intended  to  be  used  instead  of  fin-arms  when 
the  pirate  came  to  close  quarters.  This  is  a  common  mode  of 
defence  in  various  parts  of  China,  and  is  efiectual  enough  when  the 
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even  meet  one  that  fur  suqjnMes  it  on  Ills  way — 
tlio  great  Pagoda  of  Singapore.  But  if  the  tciuplo  of 
Macao  is  poor  and  badly  kept,  its  position  is  highly 


enemy  lint  only  ■linilur  wcnpnns  to  brinp;  oguinat  tlicni ;  but  on 
the  cwMt  of  liU'liion,  wlioro  wo  wcni  now,  ull  tlio  niratn  juukii 
carried  guns,  n.nl,  cunsc(|Uontly,  n  wliolo  deck-land  of  atones 
could  be  of  very  little  use  iifpiinst  them. 

"  During  the  gencnd  bustle  1  missed  my  own  servant  for  a  short 
time.  When  )iu  returned  to  me,  ho  hitd  mndu  such  n  change  In 
Ilia  appoaranoe  tliat  I  did  not  recognise  him.  Ho  wiu  literally 
clothed  ill  rnga,  which  he  hud  borrowed  from  the  sailors,  all  or 
whom  had  also  put  on  their  worst  clothes.  When  I  asked  him 
the  reason  of  this  eliango  in  the  outward  man,  ho  told  mo  the 

fiiratea  only  made  those  prisoncra  who  Imd  money,  and  were 
ikoly  to  pay  handsomely  for  their  rnnaoin,  and  that  they  would 
not  think  it  worth  their  while  to  lay  hold  of  n  man  in  rngs. 

"  I  waa  BUirounded  by  several  of  the  crew,  who  might  well  be 
called  '  .lob's  comforters,*  somo  suggesting  one  tiling  and  some 
another,  and  many  proposed  that  we  should  bring  the  jnnk 
round  and  run  back  to  the  Min.  The  nearest  pirate  wna  now 
vntliin  200  or  SOU  yards  of  us,  and,  putting  her  helm  down,  gave 
us  ■  broadside  from  her  guns.  All  was  now  dismay  and  con- 
(temation  on  b)nrd  our  junk,  as  every  man  ran  beloiv  cicept 
two,  who  were  at  the  helm.  I  expected  every  moment  that  these 
also  would  leave  their  post ;  and  then  wo  should  havo  been  an 
easy  prey  to  tho  pirates. 

'"  Hy  gun  is  nearer  you  than  those  of  theyait-doui,'  said  I  to 
the  two  men  i  '  and  if  you  move  from  tho  helm,  depend  upon  it  I 
will  shoot  you.'  Tho  poor  fellows  looked  very  uncomfortable, 
but  I  suppose  thought  they  had  better  stand  the  Are  of  the  pirates 
than  mine,  and  kept  at  their  post  t  largo  boards,  heaps  of  old 
dotbea,  masts,  and  things  of  that  sort  which  were  at  hand,  were 
thrown  up  to  protect  us  from  tho  shot  j  and  as  we  had  every 
■titch  of  sail  set,  and  a  fair  wind,  wo  were  going  through  the 


picturesque.  Tho  inner  harbour,  with  its  legion  of 
junks  and  taukas,  lies  nt  its  feet ;  above  it  aro  huge 
blocks  of  granite,  and  secular   trees,  whose   vigorous 


water  at  tho  rate  of  seven  or  eight  miles  nn  hour.  The  shot  from 
the  pirates  fell  consiilerably  short  of  us,  and  I  was  therefore 
enabled  to  form  an  opinion  of  tho  range  and  power  of  their  guns, 
which  was  of  somo  use  to  me. 

"  Assistance  from  our  cowardly  crew  was  quite  out  of  the 
question ;  for  there  was  not  a  man  amongst  them  bravo  enough 
to  use  tho  stones  wliich  had  been  brought  on  deck,  and  which, 
perhaps,  might  have  been  of  some  little  use  when  tho  pirates 
came  nenrer.  The  fair  wind,  and  all  the  press  of  sail  we  had 
crowded  on  the  junk,  proved  of  no  use ;  for  nur  pursuers,  who  had 
much  faster  sniling  vesat^ls,  were  gainiHg  rapidly  upon  us.  Again 
the  nearest  pirate  fired  upon  us.  The  shot,  this  time,  fell  just 
under  cur  atom.  I  still  remained  quiet,  as  I  had  detenmncd 
not  to  fire  a  single  shot  until  I  was  quite  certain  my  gun  would 
take  effect.  The  third  shot  which  followed  this  came  whizzing 
over  our  heads  and  through  the  aaila,  without,  however,  wounding 
either  the  men  nt  the  wheel,  or  myself. 

"  Tho  pirates  now  seemed  quite  sure  of  their  prize,  and  came 
down  upon  ns,  hooting  and  yelling  like  demons,  at  the  same  time 
loading  their  guns,  and  evidently  determined  not  to  spare  their 
shot.  This  was  a  moment  of  intense  anxiety.  The  plan  which  I 
had  farmed  from  the  first  was  now  abont  o  bo  put  to  the  proof  j 
and  if  tho  pirates  were  not  the  cowards  which  I  believed  them  to 
be,  nothing  could  save  us  from  fulling  into  their  hands.  Their 
fearful  yells  seem  to  bo  ringing  in  my  cars  even  now,  after  this 
lapse  of  time,  and  when  I  am  on  the  other  sid>'  of  the  globe. 

"The  nearest  junk  waa  now  within  thi  ■  .irdaofoura)  their 
gnns  were  now  loaded  and  I  knew  that  t  nxt  discharge  would 
completely  rake  our  decks.  '  Now,'  said  1  to  our  hehnsman, 
'  Keep  your  eye  fixed  on  me,  and  the  moment  you  see  me.fall  flat 
00  the  deck  yon  must  do  the  same,  or  you  will  be  abot, '    I  know 
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rooU  frwton  in  tlio  crovicen ;  whiln  cIom)  by  aro  kioxIcB 
and  littlp  oratorios  in  honour  of  inferior  tlivinitius. 
On  the  portico  is  a  gi'oat  junk  pointi-d  in  roil,  nnil 
there  i»  nn  inscription  in  Cluneie  on  tho  neighbouring 
rock. 

Tho  air  of  respoctablo  antiquity  presented  by  the  old 
Tortugucgo  Rcttlomont  of  Macao  in  refroMliiiig  uftiT  tlio 
parvmu  character  with  which  its  ostcntotious  miigniti- 
cence  invests  Hong-Kong.  The  narrow  Htreets  and 
grass-grown  plazas,  tho  handsome  fa9atlo  of  tlio  fine  old 
cathedral  cnimbling  to  decay,  tho  (dindy  walks  and  cool 
grottoes,  once  tho  haunts  of  the  Portuguese  poet,  his 
tomb,  and  the  view  from  it,  all  combine  to  produce  a 
Koothing  and  tranquiliBing  effect. 

Hong-Kong  represents  tho  commercial  and  political 
movement  of  tho  present ;  Macao  is  tho  city  of  calm 
and  of  tho  past.  The  time  is  gone  by  when  the  intre- 
pid Portuguese  navigators  dominated  in  these  seas. 
Their  degenerate  descendants  are  now  reduced,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  livelihood,  to  seek  for  employment  in  the 
great  English  or  American  hoiiseo.  The  bright  day  for 
Portugal  is  gone  by,  and  fickle  fortune  rallies  under 
other  standards.  If  the  colony  passes  by  chance  into 
the  hands  of  a  man  of  genius  like  Amaral,  ho  is  assassi- 
nated by  the  emissaries  of  tho  mandarins  ;  and  if  tho 
Court  of  LiHbon,  bent  upon  avenging  tho  outrage,  de- 
spatches its  best  frigate  to  tho  Chinese  seas,  it  is  blown 
\\\)  in  the  very  harbour  of  Macao  by  o  reprobate  who 
gluts  his  vengeful  fury  for  a  slight  punishment  by  the 
destruction  of  300  of  his  countrymen  ! 

Amnxul,  a  captain  in  the  Portuguese  navy,  had  dis- 


tliat  the  pirate,  who  wna  now  on  our  ticrn,  could  not  bring  hU 
Runa  to  bcnr  upon  ua  without  putting  liia  hnim  down  iind  bring- 
ing Ilia  gangway  at  right  angles  with  our  atcrn,  m  hia  guns  were 
fired  from  tho  gnngwny.  I  tliereforo  kept  a  aharp  eye  upon  hia 
hclmaman,  and  the  moment  I  aaw  him  putting  the  helm  down  I 
ordered  our  atwramcn  to  fall  flat  upon  their  facea  behind  some 
wood,  and  at  the  eame  moment  did  ao  myaclf.  Wo  had  acarcely 
done  ao  when  bang,  bang,  went  their  guna,  and  the  ahot  came 
whizzing  cloao  over   ua,  aplintering  tlio   wood  about  na  in  all 

directions.     Fortunately  none  of  us  were  atruclc.     'Now,  M 

now  they  arc  quite  cloao  enough,'  cricil  out  my  companions,  who 
did  not  wish  to  have  anothor  hroadaido  liko  the  laat.  I  being  of 
the  aame  opinion,  rniaed  myaelf  above  the  liigh  atem  of  our  junk, 
and  while  the  piratea  were  not  more  than  twenty  yards  from  ua, 
hooting  and  yclUiig,  I  riikcd  tliuir  decka,  foro  and  aft,  with  ahot 
and  ball  from  my  doublc-barcllcd  gun. 

"  Hud  a  thunderbolt  fallen  amongat  them  they  could  not  L  -o 
been  much  more  surprised  j  doubtlew  many  were  wounded,  d 
probably  some  killed. 

"At  uU  events,  the  whole  of  the  crow,  not  fewer  than  for,  ^     • 
fifty  men,  who  a  moment  before  crowded  tho  deck,  disappenn 
a  nuirvcUous  manner.     Anotlicr  was  now  bearing  down  upo. 
OS  boldly  as  hi*  companion  hod  done,  and  commenced  firing  in  , 
same  manner.    Having  been  so  succcaaful  with  the  first,  I  deti 
mined  to  fellow  the  aaine  plan  with  this  one,  and  to  pay  no  attc 
tion  to  hia  firing  until  he  should  come  to  close  quartera.    Tho  pi 
now  bcgnu  to  thicken)  for  tho  first  junk  had  gathered  way  ngai 
and  was  fallowing  in  our  wake,  although  keeping  at  n  respect' 
distance,  and  three  others,  although  still  further  distant,  w    ti 
making  for  the  scene  of  action  as  fast  as  they  could.      In  tho 
meantime,  the  aecond  was  almost  alongside,  and  continued  raking 
onr  decks  in  a  steady  manner  with  their  guna.      Watching  their 
holm  as  before,  we  aheltored  ourselves  ns  well  as  we  could ;  at  the 
same  time,  my  two  fcUosrs,  who  were  steering,  kept  begging  and 
praying  that  I  would  fire  into  our  pursuers  as  soon  as  possible, 
or  we  ahould  bo  all  killed.     As  aoon  a*  they  came  within  twenty 
or  thirty  yards  of  ns,  I  gave  them  the  contenta  of  both  barrels, 
raking  their  decka  aa  before.      G^bia  time  the  helmamon  fell,  and 
doubtless  several  others  were  wounded.      In  a  minute  or  two,  I 
could  tee  nothing  but  boards  and  shields  which  were  held  up  by 
tlio  pirates  to  protect  themselves  firom  my  firing ;  their  junk  went 
up  into  tho  wind  for  want  of  a  helmsman,  and  was  soon  left  some 
distance  liehind  us," 


played  so  much  energy  and  ability  as  Oovomor  of  Maoao 
aa  to  liavo  drawn  upon  himself  the  most  malevolent 
feelings  of  a  reprobate  race  of  people  and  mandarins. 
He  had  defeated  organized  bands  of  robbers  on  several 
oceasions,  and  visited  piracy  with  condign  punishment, 
A  price  had  in  conse(|ucuco  been  sot  upon  his  head ;  but 
tho  brove  old  captain,  M'ho  had  lost  one  arm  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country,  disdained  to  take  any  ]irecautions. 
Every  evuning  he  used  to  ride  out,  accomjianied  only  by 
his  aido-de-canii),  and  with  only  a  brace  of  pistols  in  his 
holsters.  On  tlio  22nd  of  August,  1840,  ho  was  return- 
ing from  liis  usual  rido  nt  simset,  when  a  number  of 
Chinese  suddenly  prcspntcd  themselves  to  obstruct  his 
progress.  A  child,  who  carried  a  bamboo,  to  tho  ex- 
tremity of  which  it  apjiearcd  as  if  a  bouquet  had  been 
attached,  moved  out  from  tho  crowd  towards  tlie  Gover- 
nor. Amaral,  thinking  that  ho  came  to  present  a 
]>otition,  was  about  lo  itoup>  when  he  felt  himself  struck 
violently  on  the  face,  "  Manto,"  rascal !  he  exclaimed, 
and  pushed  his  horso  on  os  if  to  punish  his  assailant. 
But  at  tho  same  moment  six  men  rushed  upon  him, 
whilst  two  others  attacked  Iiis  aide-do-camp.  The 
assassins  drew  from  beneath  their  garments  their  long, 
straight,  and  not  very  sharp  swords^  generally  used  by 
tho  Chinese,  and  repeatedly  struck  the  governor  with 
thcso  upon  his  only  arm.  Taking  the  bridle  in  liis  tcetli, 
Amaral  made  vain  efforts  to  get  at  his  pistols.  Attacked 
on  all  sides  and  covered  with  wounds,  he  was  soon 
struck  down  fi-om  his  horse,  when  his  mui-derers,  throw- 
ing themselves  upon  him,  tore  off  his  head  rather  than 
cut  it  off,  and  added  to  their  homd  trophy  tho  only 
hand  that  remained.  Tliis  accomplished,  they  fled  into 
the  interior;  the  Chinese  soldiers,  who  were  on  duty  at 
the  town  gates  close  by,  witnessing  tho  tragedy,  with- 
out condescending  to  interfere.  In  the  meantime  the 
terriBed  horse  had  galloped  into  tho  town  without  a 
master  ;  the  first  who  saw  it  felt  that  an  accident  had 
ha]i])ened  and  hastened  towards  tho  gate,  but  on  their 
way  they  were  met  by  the  aide-de-camp,  who  had  only 
received  some  slight  wounds,  and  whose  torn  habiliments 
and  expression  of  horror  told  too  plainly  of  the  sad 
event,  which  wos  soon  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of 
tho  unfortunate  old  Qovernor's  mutilated  remains. 

The  neighbourhoo<l  of  Hong-Kong  takes  from  Macao 
almost  all  its  advantages  as  a  free  port  ;  add  to  which, 
tho  sea  is  daily  in\  ding  its  harbour,  as  it  does  the 
whole  of  the  right  shore  of  the  Canton  river.  Vessels 
of  considerable  tonnage  are  obliged  to  anchor  a  mile 
or  two  from  the  harbour,  and  only  small  gunboats  can 
lay  off  the  quay  of  Praya-Grande. 

Nevertheless,  Macao,  notwithstanding  its  decline,  is 
not  wanting  in  claims  to  interest — the  claims  of  memory 
more  especially.  This  town  wo.s,  for  a  long  period  of 
time,  the  solo  centre  of  the  relations  of  Europeans 
with  tho  Chinese.  Camoens,  Saint  Francois  Xavier, 
and  other  great  men,  have  lived  thero.  Its  chui-ehes, 
its  convents,  its  public  monuments,  dark  with  age, 
attest  of  splendour  long  gone  by. 

The  garden  of  Camoens  is  in  tho  pi«sent  day  private 
property ;  it  belongs  to  a  Portuguese  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Marques,  who  allows  strangers  to  saunter  be- 
neath shady  recesses  so  rare  in  China,  'Within  this 
garden  is  the  celebrated  grotto  where  the  poet  is  said 
to  have  in  main  part  composed  his  "  Lusiad,"  Quota- 
tions from  that  immortal  epic  aro  now  cut  into  the 
marble,  and  what  is  more  delightful  to  French  visitors, 
some  Gallic  verses  in  honour  of  the  poet  and  tho 
locality.     The  inner  port  can  be  contemplated  from  a 
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terrace  in  thu  garden  as  from  the  Pagoda  of  Rocks,  but 
with  a  less  oppressive  noise,  the  shouts  of  the  tankaderes, 
or  boatmen  and  boatwomen,  and  terrible  gongs,  heard  bo 
assiduously  beaten  to  drive  away  the  evil  spirits  from 
a  junk  about  to  proceed  on  its  journey,  come  here 
softened  by  distance. 

The  Parsees  have  a  cemetery  that  rises  in  successive 
steps  or  terraces  above  the  sea;  and  this,  with  the  little 
Portuguese  forts,  built  like  eagles'  nests,  the  so-called 
Green  Island,  the  narrow  strip  that  encircles  Macao  to 
the  main  island,  and  the  wide  extent  of  the  Celestial 
Empire  beyond,  fill  up  a  picture  that  is  not  easily 
forgotten  by  those  who  have  once  seen  it. 

\Ve  wandered  about  this  splendid  relic  of  gaiety  and 
wealth,  now  a  disjointed  collection  of  deserted  palaces, 
haggard  boat  women,  ugly  dames  of  Portuguese  descent, 
with  handkerchiefs  pinned  over  their  faces,  long  narrow 
alleys,  decaying  churches,  walks,  parades,  gardens,  forts, 
all  corroded  by  tima  From  the  top  of  a  great  stone 
arbour,  in  the  old  palace  gai-den,  we  had  a  fine  view  of 
the  old  town  and  both  harbours,  tho  inner  and  the 
outer.  We  came  back  through  the  Cliinese  town, 
where,  with  restless  activity,  mechanics  were  working 
at  their  respective  trades.  Shopmen  were  doing  a 
thriving  business,  while  barbers  never  were  busier — 
and  your  barber  is  an  impoi'tant  personage  here,  as 
elsewhere,  as  such  %  man  needs  must  be  where  eveiy 
man  has  his  head  shaved  twice  a  week.  No  Chinaman 
uses  anything  but  hot  water;  his  razor  isonly two  inches 
long,  by  an  inch  wide,  which  is  sold  for  twopence,  and 
the  strop,  a  piece  of  stout  calico,  may  bo  had  for  a 
penny.  See  here  the  sallow  Chinaman,  stretchetl  at 
lull  length  in  an  easy  chair,  is  enjoying  his  shampooing 
and  ]x>mmellings.  Shaving  the  head  costs  half  a 
farthing,  yet  there  are  seven  thousand  barbers  in  the 
city  of  Catiton  only.  To  which  city  we  will  now  go, 
steaming  on  «s  fast  as  the  crowd  of  boats  will  let  us. 


IIL— UP  THE  CANTON  RIVER. 

The  tankaa  (lei  p.  89),  or  whin-ies  of  the  Canton 
river,  constitute  one  of  the  essential  features  of  its 
waters.  It  is  well  known  what  a  variety,  what  a 
number,  and  what  gorgeousness  of  display  every  great 
Chinese  river,  canal,  or  port,  exhibits  in  its  junks  and 
boats  of  various  descriptions.  Yet  do  none  of  these 
strike  the  stranger  more  forcibly  than  do  at  first  the 
humble  tanka,  and  its  still  more  humble  and  indus- 
trious yet  lively  occupants — the  "joyeusea  batdiires," 
or  "happy  boatwomen,"  as  a  Frenchman  calls  them. 
The  tanka  is  a  small  boat,  almost  as  wide  as  long,  and 
differing  therein  much  from  the  sharp  and  narrow 
canoes  of  the  Malays.  The  crew  generally  consists  of 
an  elderly  woman,  who  sit-s  or  stands  at  the  stern, 
rotating  with  a  vigorous  and  experienced  arm  the  long 
oar  which  is  the  great  propeller  of  all  boats  in  the 
Celestial  Empire.  There  is  also  a  younger  woman, 
who,  seated  at  the  bows,  sweeps  the  waters  far  more 
lightly,  and  with  less  effect,  with  the  flat  of  her  oar. 

,  Not  unfrequently  one  or  two  urchins,  as  represented 
in  our  illustration  {lee  p.  89),  help  to  give  animation 

I  to  this  boat-scene.  But  where,  wo  might  ask,  are  the 
father  and  grandfather,  for  the  urchins  are  manifestly 
the  children  of  the  junior  tankodero — probably  engaged 
on  board  some  larger  junk,  whilst  the  women  ply  the 
more  humble  wherry.  Some,  however,  hiut  that  the 
tankaderes  arc  a  kind  of  gyiisies,  and  do  not  trouble 
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themselves  with  any  permanent  engagements  with  the 
other  sex,  but  live  solely  in  and  with  their  boats, 
sheltered  from  the  biu-ning  heats  of  the  sun  and  the 
severities  of  winter  alike  by  the  circular  roof  of  bam- 
boo so  graphically  depicted  here.  A  few  moveable 
boards  cover  in  the  daytime  the  bed  on  which  they 
repose;  the  fire  destined  to  cook  their  frugal  repast 
sparkles  near  the  poop ;  gravely  seated  on  the  mat  of 
rattan,  and  with  the  quiet  aspect  of  a  precocious  man- 
hood, the  copper-coloured  urchins  wait  in  silence  for 
the  anticipated  plate  of  rice,  whilst  the  pi-otecting 
genii,  secreted  in  a  more  obscure  comer,  are  not  for- 
gotten, but  have  their  daily  allowance,  the  incense  of 
sticks,  and  perfume  of  sam-chu. 

These  tankas  positively  swarm  in  the  waters  of  the 
much-frequented  harbours  of  Hong  Kong  and  Macao. 
And  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  for  a  stranger  to  know 
how  to  select  one ;  for  if  the  touters  and  boatmen  of 
Europe  are  sometimes  noisy  and  import-'nate,  the 
gipsy  boatwomen  of  China  are  a  thousand  tunes  more 
so.  And  if  any  hesitation  is  manifested,  they  will 
carry  the  happy  party  off  bodily  to  the  shelter  of  their 
bamboo  and  rattan  canopy.  But  neither  tankas  nor 
tankaderes  are  met  with  in  the  north  of  China :  they 
belong  especially  to  the  river  of  Canton.*  The  son  of 
a  tankadere  cannot  become  a  mandarin :  if,  disguising 
his  origin,  one  such  should  succeed  in  passing  his 
examinations,  and  obtain  the  blue  globule,  and  then 
his  origin  should  be  discovered,  he  would  be  imme- 
diately degraded. 

The  shape  of  the  boats  tell  of  the  different  districts 
firom  which  they  come  ;  thus,  from  Kiang-soo,  where 
there  is  little  but  water-travelling,  as  in  Holland  of  old, 
the  boats,  which  pass  through  a  net-work  of  large 
canals,  are  roomy  and  wide,  affording  every  convenience, 
as  if  you  were  in  a  house.  In  Cheh-Kiang,  where  are 
the  coal  mines,  the  boats  are  narrow  and  fiat-sided,  as 
in  Staffordshire,  to  push  easily  through  the  narrow 
sluices ;  in  Fo-kien  they  have  mat  sails  and  an  immense 
plank  out  at  the  stern,  which  acts  as  a  rudder  to  assist 
the  helmsman  in  working  his  boat  quickly  through  the 
rapids;  and  the  Kwaasi  boats  have  long  and  flat  bows 
at  an  angle  of  43  degrees  from  the  floor,  that  the  boats 
may  not  rush  under  the  water  in  rapidly  passing  down 
tho  sluices. 

A  child  overboard  !  Observe  the  hubbub.  Tho  little 
amphibious  yellow  thing  has  a  gourd  attached  to  it  as 
a  life-preserver ;  it  is  quite  safe;  see  the  mother  has 
picked  it  up  and  hushes  it  on  her  bosom.  Are  these 
the  {Hjople  with  whom  infanticide  is  universal !  There 
must  be  some  mistake.  Yet  that  horrible  story  of  the 
Tower  near  Shanghai  I  Let  us  give  the  Chinese 
women,  poor  illused  creatures,  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt.  They  do  sell  their  children,  we  know;  perhaps 
they  may  not  destroy  them.  There  goes  a  young  girl, 
twelve  years  old,  with  full  charge  of  the  boat,  sculling 
away  with  the  large  poised  scull,  and  flying  alxmt 
through  crowds  of  boats,  and  hark  to  her  little  shai-]> 
tongue  I  as  saucy  as  a  Ix>ndon  cabman  in  a  crowded 
throughfare  during  a  stoppage. 


'  Here,  too,  wo  fint  aeo  tho  Ljrclia  (tin  "ah"  <s  pronouiu'cd 
ni"ur"in  Itircker)  a  name  made  bo  familiar  in  rnrlininentary 
debates.  It  is  nothing  mora  than  a  Jnnk  ilightly  improved. 
They  arc  owned  indiflbrontly  by  Chinew  or  fureisners,  and  liavo 
•ailing  letters  oooordingly.  There  never  would  have  been  a  dis- 
pute abont  the  "Arrow,"  lud  there  been  an  interpreter  preaentt 
bnt  how  much  theae  uncful  persons  are  wanting  cnn.be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  at  one  time  in  Siiiga|)oro  there  were  70,000 
ChineMt.  and  no  one  that  could  understand  them. 
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ALL  ROUND  THE  AVORLD. 


One  of  the.most  ntriking  sights  on  tho  Canton  river 
is  the  immense  number  of  boats  which  are  moored  all 
alor^  the  sliore,  near  the  foreign  factory.  Thei-e  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  all  kinds  and  size,  from  the 
splendid  flower-boat,  as  it  is  called,  down  to  the  small 
barber's  boat,  forniing  a  large  floating  city,  peopled  by 
an  immense  number  of  human  beings.  In  sailing  up  the 
river  you  may  observe  a  very  small  boat,  jjcrhaps  the 
smallest  you  ever  saw  exposeu  on  the  water,  being 
nothingmore  than  a  fewplanks  fastened  together.  This  is 
the  barber's  boat,  who  is  going  about,  or  i-ather  swimming 
.about,  following  his  daily  avocation  of  shaving  the 
heads  and  tickling  the  ears  and  eyes  of  Chinamen.  By 
the  by,  this  same  barber  has  much  to  answer  for;  for 
his  practice  has  a  most  prejudicial  effect  upon  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  his  countrymen.  He,  however,  works  his 
little  boat  with  great  dexterity,  and  with  his  scull 
manages  to  propel  himself  with  care  and  swiftness 
through  the  floating  city  of  boats,  larger  and  more 
powerful  than  his  own.  Then  you  see  boats  of  various 
sizes,  such  as  those  at  Macao  and  Hong  Kong,  covered 
over,  diviJed  into  three  compartments,  and  kept  re- 
markably clean  and  neat.  These  arc  hired  by  either 
natives  ov  foreigners  for  the  purpose  of  goins;  ofi"  to  the 
large  junks  or  other  vessels  moored  out  in  the  river,  or 
for  short  excursions  to  the  island  of  Honan,  the  Fa-Teo 
Gardens,  or  such  places.  Tho  centre  division  of  the 
boat  forms  a  very  neat  little  room,  having  windows  in 
the  sides,  ornamented  with  pictures  und  flowers  of 
various  kinds.  The  coiopartment  at  the  bow  is  occu- 
pied by  the  rowers,  and  that  at  the  stern  is  used  for 
preparing  the  food  of  the  family  for  whom  the  boat 
belongs. 

The  boats  of  the  Hong  merchants  and  the  large 
flower-boats  are  very  splendid.  They  are  aiTanged  in 
compartments  like  tho  others,  but  are  built  in  a  more 
superb  and  costly  manner.  The  reader  must  imagine 
a  kind  of  wooden  house  raised  ujKjn  the  floor  of  the 
boat,  having  the  entrance  near  the  bows,  space  being 
left  there  for  the  boatmen  to  stand  and  row.  This 
entrance  being  tho  front,  is  carved  in  a  most  superb 
style,  forming  a  prelude  to  what  may  be  seen  within. 
Numerous  lanterns  hang  from  the  roof  of  these  splendid 
showy  cabins;  looking-glasses,  pictures,  and  jioetry 
adorn  their  sides ;  and  all  the  peculiarities  of  this  sin- 
gular people  are  exposed  to  our  view  in  these  their 
floating  palaces. 

Then  there  are  the  chop  boats,  which  are  used  by  tho 
merchants  for  conveying  goods  to  the  vessels  at  Wham- 
poo; — tho  passage  boats  to  Hong-kong,  Macao,  and 
various  parts  of  the  country  ;  tho  Mandarin  boats, 
with  their  numerous  oars,  which  have  a  strange  appear- 
ance as  they  pass  up  and  down  the  river ;  and  lastly,  the 
large  unwieldly  sea-going  junks,  There  are  various 
modifications  of  all  these  kind  of  boats,  each  adapted  for 
the  particular  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed.  At 
festival  times,  the  river  has  a  singularly  gay  and  striking 
appearance,  particularly  at  night,  when  tho  lanterns 
are  lighted,  and  numberless  boats,  gaily  decorated  with 
them,  move  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  factory.  The 
effect  produced  upor  a  stranger  at  these  times,  by  tho 
wild  and  occasionally  plaintive  strains  of  Chinese  music, 
the  noisy  gong,  the  close  and  sultry  air,  tho  strange 
people  full  of  peculiarities  and  conceit,  is  such  that 
he  can  never  forget,  and  leaves  upon  his  mind  a  mixed 
impression  of  pleasure,  pity,  admiration,  and  contempt. 
Thjroughout  the  whole  of  this  immense  floating  city, 
the  greatest  regularity  prevails,     Tho  largo  boats  are 


arranged  in  rows,  forming  streets,  through  which  tho 
smaller  craft  pass  and  repass,  like  coaches  and  other 
vehicles  in  a  large  town.  The  families  who  li'-'O  in 
this  manner  seem  to  have  a  great  partiality  for  flowers, 
which  they  keep  in  pots,  either  upon  the  high  stem  of 
their  boats,  or  in  their  little  parloiu^.  The  Chinese 
Arbor  vitie.  Gardenias,  Cycas  revoluta,  cockscombs, 
and  oranges,  seem  to  bo  the  greatest  favourites  with 
them.  A  joss-house— small  indeed  in  many  cases,  but 
yet  a  place  of  worship — is  indispensable  to  all  these 
floating  houses.  There  the  joss-stick  and  the  oil  are 
daily  burned,  and  form  the  incense  which  these  poor 
people  offer  to  their  imaginary  deity. 

Inside  the  Bogue,  or  Bocca  Tigris,  as  it  is  called,  the 
river  widens  ■'•ary  much,  and  presents  the  appearance 
of  an  inland  sea.  The  view  now  becomes  beautiful 
and  highly  picturesque,  the  flat  cultivated  land  near 
the  shores  forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  barren 
hills  on  the  outside  of  the  forts ;  the  mountains  in  the 
distance  appear  to  encircle  the'  extensive  plain  ;  and 
although,  hke  the  others,  they  aie  barren,  yet  they 
make  a  Sne  back-ground  to  the  picture.  A  lew  milca 
further  up  the  river,  the  shipping  in  Blenheim  and 
Whampoa  reaches  come  into  view,  and  the  celebrated 
Whampoa  Pagoda,  with  Ecveral  more  of  lets  note, 
besides  numerous  other  towers  and  joss-houfes,  all 
remind  the  traveller  that  he  is  approaching  the  far- 
famed  city  of  Canton,  one  of  the  richest  and  mvtt 
important  in  the  Celestial  Empire.  The  noble  rivtr, 
with  its  numerous  ramifications,  forms  many  islands, 
on  one  of  which  the  small  town  or  village  of  Whampoa 
is  built. 

Large  quantities  of  rice  are  grown,  both  on  (he 
islands  foi-med  by  the  river,  and  on  the  flats  on  the 
main  land.  Tho  tide  is  kept  out  by  embankments, 
and  the  ground  can  be  overflowed  at  will.  These 
embankments  are  not  allowed  to  lie  idle,  but  are  made 
to  produce  crops  of  plantains.  When  the  land  is  too 
high  to  be  flooded  by  the  tide,  the  water-wh^el  is 
brought  into  play,  and  it  is  perfectly  astonishing  how 
much  water  can  be  raised  by  this  simple  contrivance  in 
a  very  short  space  of  time. 

Sugar-cane  is  also  grown  rather  extensively  near 
Whami>oa,  and  in  its  raw  state  is  an  article  in  great 
demand  amongst  the  Chinese.  It  is  manufactured  into 
sugar-candy  and  brown  sugar ;  many  kinds  of  the 
latter  being  particularly  fine,  though  not  much  UEcd 
by  the  foreigners  residing  in  the  country,  who  generally 
prefer  the  candy  i-educed  to  powder,  in  which  state  it 
is  very  fine  and  white. 

The  Pagoda  of  Whampoa  (see  p.  92),  exhibits  some 
peculiarity  of  design.  It  stands  upon  a  teirace,  its 
porch  is  a  flight  of  steps,  its  vestibule  or  anti-sunctuary 
is  a  covered  building,  and  its  inner  sanctuary  is  one  of 
those  Taas  or  lofty  towers  which  are  so  characteristic 
of  Chinese  ecclesiastical  architecture,  and  wliich  con- 
sist of  several  stones,  diminishing  in  height  and  width 
as  they  ascend,  each  having  a  projecting  roof  of  glazed 
tiles,  and  generally  ornamented  with  bells.  The 
imitation  taa  or  pagoda  in  Kew  Gardens,  erected  by 
Sir  W.  Chambers,  is  well  known  to  our  readers,  and  is 
a  lofty  and  fair  sjiecimen  of  what  it  is  intended  to 
represent.  The  celebrated  taa  or  tower  at  Nankin, 
composed  of  porcelain,  is,  like  most  others,  an  octagon 
upwards  of  210  feet  high,  and  divided  into  ten  stories, 
each  of  which  has  a  marble  gallery,  with  gilt  lattices, 
the  stairs  being  formed  within  the  thicknesa  of  the 
walls.    Tho  siuumit  is  surmounted  by  a  cupola,  from 
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which  riiies  n  lofly  i>ole  or  mast  with  oriflaiiuiic,  oa  we 
see  erected  in  front  of  the  Pagoda  of  the  Bocks  at 
Macao,  about  30  feet  high.  There  is  a  similar  tower 
at  Ting-tshang-fu,  the  exterior  of  which  is  of  porcelain, 
but  the  walla  themselves  are  of  marble.  Others  have 
a  single  staircase  in  the  centre,  carried  up  through  all 
the  different  stories.  Although  so  completely  dis- 
similar in  style,  their  towers  bear  a  strong  analogy  to 
the  Qopuras  and  Vinanas,  or  lofty  pyramid  tower- 
temples,  of  the  Hindoos.  Both  seem  to  have  originated 
in  a  common  idea,  differently  modified,  according  to  the 
taste  and  mode  of  building  of  the  respective  nations. 

Whampoa  island  is  the  last  but  one,  and,  indeed 
the  last  uland  of  any  size  or  importance  met  with  on 
ascending  the  Bocca  Tigris  to  Canton.  On  the  left 
bank  are  French  Folly,  Lin's  Fort,  and  the  Barnes' 
Forts ;  on  the  other,  Uonan  and  the  French  Islands. 


Hence  it  was,  that,  during  the  late  war,  Whampoa, 
which  was  formerly  a  place  of  imirartance,  and  has  two 
pagodas,  became  a  great  rendezvous,  and  a  conference 
was  held  there  on  the  2lBt  of  December,  1857,  by  the 
plenipotentiaries  and  naval  and  military  commandero, 
shortly  before  the  assault  and  capture  of  Canton. 
"Our  principal  amusement,"  says  one  present  on 
the  occasion,  "  was  rambling  over  that  picturesquu 
spot :  though  not  above  five  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, the  island  was  broken  into  hill  and  dale 
and  fertile  glens,  where  a  rural  population  lived 
peaceably  amid  all  the  troubles,  and  seemed  utterly 
indifferent  as  to  the  fate  of  their  provincial  city.  In- 
deed, many  of  them  who  had  suffered  severely  by  the 
interruption  of  trade,  rather  hoped  for  our  success  than 
otherwiM  ;  and  in  one  of  the  villages,  a  man  was  met 
who  had  formerly  lived  at  Whampoa,  and  spoke  a  little 
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English,  who  (issured  us  that  he  expressed  a  sentiment 
very  common  among  his  counti-ymen  when  he  said, 
"  You  takec  Canton  choi)-chop,  my  no  gotchie  money." 

IV.— CANTON. 

From  Macno  to  Canton,  is  from  Gravesend  to  Black- 
wall — only  more  densely;-  crowded  ;  and,  by  all  the 
powi..s  of  Cockneyism,  ihete  is  a  boat  race.*  Pull  away, 
ladn !  on  she  goes,  and  our  little  steamer  after  her,  stem 
on,  and  close  up!  on  they  go.  No,  by  all  that's  unlucky, 
over  they  go  !  Surely  these  are  wager  boats,  and  Mr. 
Searle  is  umpire.     They  are  all  righted  again. 

Now  by  rice-groves,  lichen  trees,  and  banyan  forests, 
by  docks,  by  the  battle-ground  of  the  Fatshan  River 
(where  the  bravo  Kei)i)el  won  his  laurels),  the  whole 
looked  down  upon  by  a  kind  of  Richmond  Hill,  where 
the  fort  used  to  be  under  which  the  "  Coromandel" 
ran  aground — by  the  old  and  picturesque  sliipping, 
with  the  many  flags  flying.  There  is  nothing  pic- 
turesque about  the  city  itself,  no  more  than  there  is  in 
Wapping.  The  grey  roofs  stretch  in  long  lines,  out  of 
which  rise  pert  pigeon-houses  on  poles,  with  ladders 

'  It  is  cuHtcnmry  in  Cliinn,  nt  ccrtnin  ecnsons  of  the  year,  to 
linvc  junk  races,  nnd  for  the  towns  near  navignblo  rifcrs  and  tlio 
sc.i'ports  this  is  an  occasion  of  great  rejoicing;  tho  mogistratea  and 
Eonictimrs  tho  rich  merchants  of  the  locality  distribnta  the  prizes 
to  tho  victors ;  and  .hose  who  wish  to  enter  the  lists  organize 
tlicinsclves  into  a  company,  and  appoint  a  chief.     The  junks  that 
serve  for  tlicse  games  are  very  long  and  narrow,  so  that  there  is 
only  just  room  for  two  benches  of  rowers ;  they  are  most  richly 
carved  and  ornamented  with  gilding  nnd  designs  in  bright  colours. 
The  prow  and  the  poop  represent  the  head  and  tail  of  tho  Imperial 
Dragon,  they  are  therefore  called  loung-lchouan,  that  is  to  say 
drngon  boats.    They  are  bung  with  silks  and  tinsel,  and  along 
their  whole  length  are  displayed  numerous  streamers ;  bright  red 
pennants  float  in  the  wind,  and  on  each  side  of  the  little  mast 
that  supports  the  national  flag  are  placed  two  men,  who  leave  off 
striking  the  tura-tum  nnd  exccnting  rolls  on  tlio  drum,  whilst  the 
mariners,  leaning  over  their  oars,  row  on  vigorously,  and  make  the 
ilmgon  junk  sknn  rapidly  along  the  surface  of  the  water.    Whilst 
these  elegant  boats  are  contending  with  one  another  tho  people 
throng  the  quays,  the  shore,  and  the  roofs  of  tho  neighbouring 
houses,  and  the  vessels  that  are  lying  in  the  port.     They  animate 
the  rowers  by  their  cries  and  plaudits;  they  let  off  flreworks; 
tlicy  perform  at  various  points  diafeuing  music,  in  which  the 
sonorous  noise  of  the  tum-tum,  and  the  sharp  sound  of  a  sort  of 
clarionet,  giving  ]m'i)ctua1Iy  the  same  note,  predominate  over  all 
the  rest.     The  Chinese  relish  this  infernal  harmony,     It  happens, 
sometimes,  that  a  drngon  boat  is  upset  in  a  moment  and  emptied 
of  its  double  lino  of  rowers,  but  the  crowd  greets  tho  incident  with 
a  shout  of  laughter ;  nobody  is  at  all  disturbed,  for  the  men  who 
row  arc  always  good  swimmers.     You  soon  see  them  emerge  f^ora 
bcucath  the  water,  swimming  about  in  all  directions  to  cutch  their 
oars  again  and  their  rattan  helmets;  the  water  springs  up  beneath 
their  abrupt  and  rapid  movements,  you  might  take  them  lor  a  troop 
of  porpoises  disporting  in  the  middle  of  tho  waves.     When  every 
man  has  founu  his  oar  and  his  hat,  again  tho  drngon  boat  is 
placed  once  more  on  her  keel,  the  streamers  are  put  to  rights  as 
well  as  circumstances  will  permit,  and  then  comes  the  grand  diffi- 
culty of  how  to  get  into  her  again ;  but  these  people  are  so  ngle, 
adroit,  and  supple  that  they  always  manage  it  somehow.     Tlie 
poblio  have  often  tho  satisfaction  of  witnessing  these  little  inci- 
dents on  fMo  days,  for  the  boats  are  so  frail  nnd  light  that  the 
slightest  fault  in  tho  movements  of  the  rowers  may  capsize  them. 
■Ihesc  nautical  games  last  for  several  days  together,  and  are  con- 
lii.acd  from  morning  till  night,  the  spectators  remaining  fnitli- 
iul' .  (,t  tlieir  posts  all  tho  time.     The  ambulatory  kitchens  and 
tl.c  i;i  .Jers  in  provisions  circulate  through  nil  parts  of  the  crowd 
tc  I'o'd  this  immense  multitude,  which,  under  pretext  of  having 
no  regular  meal  at  home  that  day,  is  eating  and  drinking  con- 
tinually, whilst  rope  dancers,  jugglers,  pickpockets,  and  thieves 
cf  every  species  profit  by  the  opjmrtunity  to  turn  their  talents  to 
account,  and  vary  the  amusements  of  the  day.    Tho  official  f*te 
is  terminated  by  tho  distribotion  of  prices,  and  the  rowers  wind 
np  with  merrymaking,  and  sometimes  also  with  quarrelling  and 
ughtmg. 


to  <  .em,  which  they  tell  tit  are 'watch-boxes.  (Tho 
Chinese  do  all  things  by  contraries:^  we  used  to  place 
our  watchboxes  on  the  ground — they  put  theirs  in 
the  sky.)  Then  mandarin  poles  with  flying  streamers; 
then,  the  line  is  broken  by  high  square  warehouses, 
just  such  as  you  see  about  our  docks,  and  these,  we 
are  told,  are  the  pawnbrokers'  shops;  fcr  pawning  and 
money-lending  are  carried  on  in  Canton  and  throughouit 
China  on  an  enormous  scale.^ 


'  We  mourn  in  bhick — they  mourn  in  white  t  we  regard  coro- 
nets and  crowns  as  badges  of  dignity— they  respect  the  boots; 
we  build  solid  walls — they  make  them  hollow ;  we  pull  a  boat — 
they  push  it ;  we  place  the  orchestra  in  front  of  the  stage— they 
hide  it  behind  ;  we  feed  the  living — they  get  dinner  ready  for  tho 
dead.  "In  a  country,"  says  Mr.  Wingrove  Cooke,  "where  tho 
roses  have  no  fragrance,  and  the  women  no  petticoats ;  where  tho 
labourer  hns  no  sabbath,  and  the  magistrate  no  sense  of  honour; 
where  the  roads  have  no  vehicles,  aud  tho  ships  no  ke^'ls ;  where 
old  men  fly  kites;  where  the  needle  points  to  tho  fouth,  and  Iho 
sign  of  being  puzzled  is  to  scratch  tho  antipodes  of  the  head; 
where  the  place  of  honour  is  on  the  left  hand,  nnd  tho  scat  of  in- 
tellect is  in  the  stomach ;  where  to  take  off  your  hat  is  an  insolent 
gesture ;  we  ought  not  to  be  astonished  to  find  a  lltemture  with- 
out an  alphabet,  and  a  language  without  a  grammar,'  We  use  a 
whito  flag  for  peace,  they  brandish  it  in  war;  and  n  want  of 
knowledge  of  this  fact  led  to  the  rebe'  "  -ing  upon  Lord  Elgin's 
party  in  tho  Yang-tse-kiang  river — the  return  of  which  fire  has 
brought  on  an  awkward  imbroglio  between  foreigners  and  the 
insurgents,  who  accuse  us  of  favouring  the  Anti-Chinese  party  of 
the  Tartar  Mandarins. 

'  A  part  of  the  pawnbroking  establishments,  so  numerous  in 
China,  also  belong  to  the  government.  The  rate  of  interest  is 
2  per  cent,  per  month,  for  jewels,  and  articles  of  the  metallic 
kind.  Tlie  legal  interest  of  money  has  been  fixed  at  SO  per  cent, 
per  annum,  which  makes  3  per  cent,  per  month,  as  the  sixth,  the 
twelfth,  and  tho  intercalniy  moon  (when  there  is  one,)  do  not 
bear  interest.  One  would  like  to  know  what  object  the  Chinese 
government  bad  in  view,  in  fixirg  the  interest  ot  money  at  so  enor- 
mous a  rate,  andto  nnderstand  their  mode  of  regarding  questions  of 
political  and  social  economy.  According  to  Tclmo-yang,  a  distin- 
guished writer  of  the  Cele  al  £mphe,lhepuriioEewnsto  prevent 
the  value  of  land  from  increasing,  and  that  o<  money  from  diminish- 
ing, by  the  mediocrity  of  interest.  In  fixing  it  at  a  very  high  rate, 
it  has  endeavoured  to  render  the  distribution  of  land  proportionate 
with  the  number  of  families,  and  the  circulation  of  money  more 
active  and  uniform.  Tient-schcli,  an  economical  writer,  poes 
further  into  this  subject,  in  a  manner  of  which  the  late  Mr.  Wilson 
might  not  have  been  ashamed,  ns  follows : — 

"How  is  it  that  the  high  rate  of  interest  fixed  by  the  law 
affords  advantage  to  commerce?  Ilceauso  it  opens  a  career  to 
those  who  have  the  talent,  nnd  favours  its  division  among  a 
greater  number.  The  genius  for  commeicu  is  a  peculiar  one,  lika 
that  for  letters,  for  government,  for  the  arts;  possibly,  even  one 
might  say  that,  in  some  rcspcets,  it  embraces  them  nil.  Kow 
this  genius  for  commerce  is  lost  to  the  empire  in  all  these  whc 
follow  a  different  career;  it  remains,  therefore,  to  developo  it  in 
those  who  have  no  other  resource.  Although  commerce  is  indis- 
putably necessary  to  the  State,  yet  tho  administration  which 
goes  to  so  much  expense  to  fncilitaie  study,  and  to  form  by 
that  means  men  capable  of  p<Iitical  business,  docs  nothing 
for  those  who  have  a  genius  for  commerce  to  assist 
them  in  its  development.  Kow  the  high  interest  of 
money  makes  amends  for  this  kind  of  neglect.  However 
poor  a  young  man  mny  be,  if  he  is  well-conducted  and  clever 
he  will  be  able  to  borrow  enough  to  make  an  attempt,  and  ns  soon 
as  this  succeeds  all  purses  will  be  open  to  him ; — and  this 
interest  now  will  have  given  to  the  empire  a  uscftil  citizen, 
who  would  have  been  lost  if  a  helping  hand  had  not  been  held  out 
to  him.  Now  when  men  can  enter  into  business  without  having 
any  money  of  their  own,  commerce  must  necessarily  be  divided 
among  a  great  number,  and  that  is  what  the  present  state  of  the 
population  render  desirable. 

"  A  man,  whatever  he  may  be,  has  bnt  •  certain  amount  of 
time  and  strength  to  employ  ;  if  his  business  demands  more  he 
must  call  in  help,  that  is  to  say,  he  must  buy  the  services  of 
others ;  they  cost  him  little,  for  the  most  part,  and  ho  endeavours 
to  obtain  the  utmost  advantage  from  thrm.  What  he  gains  by 
these  assistants,  by  degrees  releases  him  from  tho  necedsity  of 
working  himself,  and  the  public  is  charged  with  his  idleness.     It 
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Behind  the  city  rise  odd-shaped,  jagged,  green 
mountaina  and  hilla,  with  fortu  upon  them — forts  that 
resemble  gigantic  frames  or  hot-houses  in  a  suburban 
garden  ;  down  to  the  water-side  are  shed-houses,  built 
on  piles,  and  just  behind  are  the  walls.  All  about 
are  from  50,000  to  60,000  boatmen,  who  live  on  the 
river  ;  and  there  is  no  end  of  yellings  and  jabberiugs, 
pulling  and  hauling,  pushing,  punting,  rowing,  and 
sculling,  screeching  and  gesticulating ;  the  tide 
running  a  perfect  sluice.  Some  of  the  women  are 
comely,  and  in  their  peculiar  Bloomer  style  of  costume 
and  strikingly  original  stylo  of  head-dress,  are  attractiva 
The  fare  for  a  boat  load  to  the  shore  is  a  shilliDg,  and 
that  is  a  trifle  to  give  a  pretty  girl  after  a  hard  pidl. 
Once  landed,  you  have  plenty  to  do  ;  with  excursions 
up  to  the  Hills,  and  to  the  Pagoda,  and  the  Farsee 
Gardens,  and  the  Curiosity  Shops.  After  you  have  been 
through  the  hongs  and  gardens,  scanned  the  tea 
prepared  for  shipment,  and  talked  with  some  of  the 
Chinese  merchants,  whom  you  find  flying  kites^  and  who 
insist  on  your  taking  with  them  a  cup  of  tea  without 
milk  or  sugar,  the  grounds  in  the  cup,  each  made  ex- 
pressly for  each  person ;  after  you  have  ci.'in-chinned 
pcveral  of  these  Hong  merchants,  and  heard,  them  ex- 
]>ound  commercial  afiairs ;  after  you  have  been  over 
the  Dutch  Folly,  the  pavilion  of  the  Fire  Genii,  the 
large  Pngoda  at  Whampoa  {see  p.  92),  the  wonderful 
Gardens — wonderful, because  so  singular  andso  novel, — 
after  yon  have  seen  the  duck-hatching  (in  the  cupboard 
of  an  old  fisherman)  up  the  river,  where  the  young 
ducks  are  nursed  in  all  their  stages  ;  after  you  have 
had  a  ride  on  a  Chinese  pony  up  the  Chinese  hills,  and 
looked  down  ujwn  Canton  and  its  124  temples  and 
halls  and  pavilions,  all  on  the  ground-floor,  and  gazed 
with  uover-ending  pleasure  on  the  flower-boats  {see 
P.129),and  the  fantastically-dressed  women,  whom  yon 
.nuat  not  mistake  for  respectable  ladies, — for  they  are 
Rcaixely  ever  visible, — ^you  will  have  seen  almost  all  that 
there  is  to  see  of  the  thousand-year-old  Canton.  On 
every  side  pigeon  English, — that  horrible  jargon  of 
mutilated  baby-talk, — meets  yom*  eai\  You  hear 
nothing  else.  An  American  tells  of  a  tR<nslation  of 
Hamlet's  soliloquy  into  pigeon  English  (which, 
by  the  by,  means  business  English),  in  which  "  To 
bo,  or  not  to  be,"  reads  "Can,  no  can."  Send 
for  your  hat,  and  this  would  be  the  style :  "  Go 
top-side,  sabe,  that  hat,  bring  my."  A  noise  is 
heard  in  the  adjoining  street,  the  cause,  says  the  servant, 
is,  "  Chiney  woman  have  catchee  one  piece  cow  chilo," 
in  other  words,  "Mrs.  Pigtail,  of  a  girl."  You  call  u|)on 
some  ladies,    boy  retuiiis,  "  No  man  can  see,"  intima- 


was  naked  of  Se-ling  why  he  had  lent  20,000  ounces  uf  silver  from 
the  public  treasury  to  twelve  small  traders.  '  It  was,'  he  replied, 
'  in  order  that  the  public  might  no  longer  have  to  pay  for  the 
lacquered  work,  the  shows,  the  festivals,  concubines,  and  slaves  o( 
himwholiasmonopolisedthcsilk-fiictorics.  Rivalry  in  tradeobligcs 
traders  to  emulate  each  other  in  labour  and  industry,  that  is  to 
say,  to  be  less  extortionate  towards  the  pnblic' " 

'  The  Chinese,  as  everybody  knows,  are  grout  in  kites.  It  is 
strange  to  see  sober  and  sedate  merchants  tugging  nwny  at  a  long 
string,  guiding  a  kite  very  effectually  in  the  air.  Some  ore  made 
in  the  shape  of  birds  j  and  the  hovering  of  the  kestrel,  or  the  quick 
dive  of  the  spnrrow-hawk,  are  beautifully  imitated  by  expert  guid- 
ance of  the  string.  The  Chinese  bent  us  hollow  in  these  things, 
especially  in  the  "messenger"  that  they  send  spinning  up  the 
string.  They  send  up  protty  painted  gigantic  butterflies,  with 
outspread  wings,  at  the  back  of  which,  is  n  simple  contrivance  to 
make  them  collapse  when  the  butterfly  reaches  the  kite,  and,  as 
soon  as  they  collapse,  down  comes  the  butterfly,  sliding  along  the 
string,  roady  to  be  a^nsted  fot  anotlier  flight. 
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ting  probably  they  were  not  at  home.  For  "  yes  " 
read  "can  do."  "How  many  to  dinner  this  evening) " 
Your  boy  presently  replies,  "Some  piece  man — two 
piece  micsie."  ' 

Sometimes  the  stranger  in  Canton  for  the  first  day 
finds  it  impossible  to  believe  in  anything  he  sees.  You 
fuel  just  as  if  you  had  got  by  mistake  on  to  the  stage 
of  a  theatre  instead  of  the  boxes,  and  find  yourself, 
uncomfortably,  one  of  the  draittatis  persona  in  a 
Chinese  ballet.  Everything  seems  sham  and  unsub- 
stantial ;  the  houses  look  lUke  so  many  painted  sheds. 
The  place  is  very  intricate,  and  the  alleys  innumerable. 
There  is  the  Tartar  barrack,  with  its  two  colossal  lions 
— anything  but  lions  did  the  men  show  themselves 
when  the  fighting  came.^  It  has  an  exercise  ground  of 
sixteen  acres,  with  a  temple  in  the  centre,  and  some 
fine  trees  scattered  about  in  park-like  fushion.  The 
streets  to  the  east  and  west — the  sti-ects  of  Love  and 
Benevolence,  as  they  are  called — and  the  Curiosity 
street,  are  not  for  our  pockets,  which  are  reserved  for 
Japan.  Otherwise  you  may  buy  their  lacquered  ware 
and  sandal-wood  boxes,  and  carved  ivory,  enough  to 
eat  up  a  year's  income,  and  leave  you  no  better  at 
the  end  than  the  experience  of  having  found  out  how 
many  things  there  are  in  the  world  that  a  man  can  do 
entirely  without,  and  never  feel  the  want  of.  Come 
with  us,  in  the  country,  to  the  "  Potter's  Field,"  the 
execution  ground  where  Yeh,  the  hideous  pagan,  cut 


3  Mr.  Wingrove  Cooke  gives  an  amusing  illustration  of  this  ; — 
"The  basis  of  this  Canton  English,  which  is  a  tongue  and  a  litera- 
ture, consists,"  as  he  tells  us,  "  of  turning  the  r  into  the  /,  adding 
final  vowels  to  every  word,  and  a  constant  use  of  "  savcy "  for 
"  know,"  "  talkee  "  for  "  spenk,"  "  piecey  "  for  "  piece,"  "  number 
one  "  for  "  first  class,"  but  especially  and  above  all  tlie  continuc<l 
employment  of  the  word  "  pigeon."  "  Pigeon  "  means  "  business  " 
in  the  most  extended  sense  of  the  word.  "  Heaven  pigeons  liab 
got "  means  that  "  church  service  has  eommenced ; "  "  jos  pigeon  " 
means  the  "  Buddhist  ceremonial ; "  "  any  pigeon  Canton  p  "  means 
"  have  any  operations  taken  ploce  at  Canton  ?  "  "  That  no  boy 
pigeon,  tliat  coolie  pigeon,"  is  the  form  of  your  servant's  remon- 
strance if  oskcd  to  take  a  letter.  It  also  means  profit,  advan- 
tage, observation.  "  Him  wrong  too  much  foolo,  him  no  savey, 
wely  good  pigeon  have  got,"  was  the  commentary  of  the  Chinese 
pilot  at  the  Fatshain  Creek  business. 

>  A  Chinese  battle  is  as  good  as  a  farce.  Mr.  Scarth,  a  tnelvo 
years'  resident  in  China,  gives  us  a  description.  "  Some  of  tlio 
little  fights  at  Shangluii,"  he  wys,  "  were  very  amusing.  One 
day,  when  a  great  many  soldiers  were  out,  I  saw  more  of  the 
combat  than  was  pleasant.  Having  got  into  the  line  of  fire,  I 
was  forced  to  take  shelter  behind  a  grave,  the  bullets  striking  the 
grave  from  each  side  every  second.  Why  they  cnme  my  way  it 
was  difiicult  to  discover,  for  they  ought  to  hare  irasscd  on  the 
other  side  of  n  creek  about  twenty  yards  distant,  to  the  people 
they  were  intended  for ;  but  to  see  the  dodging  of  the  soldiers 
(the  '  Braves,'  tee  p.  120),  then  of  the  rcljels,  encli  trying  to  evade 
the  other,  was  almost  amusing.  One  fellow,  ready  ])rimed  and 
loaded,  would  rush  up  the  side  of  a  grave  hillock,  drop  his  match- 
lock on  the  top,  and  without  taking  aim,  bhize  awoy.  Tliere  is 
no  ramrod  required  for  the  shot  they  use,  the  bullet  or  bar  of 
iron  being  merely  dropped  in  upon  the  powder.  There  was  a 
fine  scene  on  one  occasion  when  the  Shanghai  rebels  made  n  sortie; 
one  of  the  men  was  cut  off  by  an  Imperial  skirmisher,  who  had 
his  piece  loaded.  The  rebel  had  no  time  to  charge  his,  so  he  ran 
round  and  round  n  grave  which  was  high  enough  to  keep  his 
enemy  from  shooting  him  wlien  on  the  opposite  fiiic.  Ifnrc- 
hnnting  is  nothing  to  it)  Red  Cap  described  parts  of  circles,  nnd 
the  Royalist  was  fast  getting  blown,  wlun  by  sonic  unlucky 
chance  the  rebel  tripiwl  nnd  fell!  The  soldier  was  at  him  in  a 
moment,  and,  to  make  sure  of  his  prize,  put  the  nmzslc  of  his 
matchlock  to  Bed  Cap's  head,  fired,  and  took  to  his  heels  as  fast 
as  he  could  go!  It  is  diflleult  to  say  who  was  most  nstonis'jed 
when  Mr.  Red  Cap  did  exactly  the  same.  The  bullet  that  dropped 
down  readily  upon  the  powder,  fel'  out  as  easily  when  tlio  barrel 
was  depressed.  The  rebel  got  off  with  a  good  singing  of  his  long 
hnir." 
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off  70,000  men's  heaas,  several  English  being  amongst 
them.' 


'  "These  crossoi" — Mr.  Wingrove  Cooke  ia  speaking  of  the 
gamo  place, — " arc  the  inslraments  to  which  those  victims  were  tied 
who  were  condemned  to  the  special  torture  of  being  shced  to  death." 
Upon  ore  of  these  the  wife  of  a  rebel  general  was  stretched,  and, 
by  Yeh's  orders,  her  flesh  was  cut  from  her  body.  After  the  battle 
at  'Whampoa  the  rebel  leader  escaped,  but  his  wife  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Yeh :  this  was  liow  hs  treated  Aw  prisoners.  Her 
breuts  were  first  cut  off,  then  her  forehead  was  slashed,  and  the 
skin  turned  down  over  the  face,  tlien  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  body 
were  sliced  away.  There  are  Englishmen  yet  alive  who  saw  this 
done,  but  at  what  period  of  the  butchery  sensation  ceased  and 
death  came  to  this  poor  innocent  woman  none  can  tell.  The 
criminsis  were  brought  down  in  gangs,  if  tlicy  could  walk,  or 
carried  down  in  chains,  and  shot  out  into  the  yard.  The  execu- 
tioners then  arranged  them  in  rows,  giving  them  a  blow  behind 
which  forced  out  the  head  and  neck,  and  laid  them  convenient  for 
the  stroke.  Then  comes  the  warrant  of  death ;  it  is  a  banner. 
As  soon  as  it  is  waved  in  sight,  without  verbal  order  given,  the 
work  began.  There  was  a  rapid  succession  of  dull  orundiing 
sounds — chop,  chop,  chop,  chop.  So  second  blow  is  ever  dealt, 
for  the  dezterons  mnnslayers  are  educated  to  their  work,  nntii 
they  can  with  their  heavy  swords  slice  s  great  bulbous  vegetable 
as  tUn  aa  we  slice  a  cucumber.  Three  seconds  a  head  iniBce. 
In  one  minute  five  executioners  clear  off  a  hundred  lives.    It 


There  is  a  street  up  to  the  north  a  mile  long,  with 
shops  of  oveiy  kind.  On  the  left  are  streets  leading 
up  to  private  houses,  which  have  no  windows  to  the 
streets.  It  is  all  very  quiet  now ;  to-morrow  there  is  r 
holiday.  Then  the  sam-shu  houses  (grog  shops)  are 
open,  and  the  sing-so^:;;  women  come  in  all  painted 
and  brocaded ;  and  the  gravest  and  the  oldest  hang 
strings  of  crackers  outside  their  houses,  and  paint 
lanterns,  and  make  noises.  Then  there  is  a  screeching 
of  song  and  a  twanging  of  the  stringed  lutes,  and  a 
burning  of  paper,  and  occasional  tipsiness,  and  a  riot 
where  you  see  an  English  or  American  sailor.  Dinner 
is  being  got  up  in  all  directions  in  a  wonderfully  ex- 
temporaneous manner  ;'  and  occasionally  you  may  get 


takes  rather  longer  for  the  assistants  io  cram  the  bodlct  Into 
rough  coffins,  especially  as  yon  might  see  them  damming  two 
into  one  shell,  that  they  might  embeule  the  spare  coffin.  The 
heads  were  carried  off  in  boxes;  the  saturated  earth  was  of  valua 
as  manure. 

'  A  Chinaman  will  bake  a  dinner  for  a  dozen  with  a  mere  hand- 
Ail  of  ftiel.  Their  boiler  is  cone-shaped  and  large;  say  two  Aet 
in  diameter  by  one  foot  deep ;  it  covert  the  whole  en  the  fin 
merely  with  a  small  por' '  '>n  of  the  lower  part  of  the  coie,  bat  tha 
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a  glimpse  of  a  prettjr  woman— a  real  Chinese  lady 
(iM  p.  108)— modestly  and  becomingly  dressed,  her 
hair  built  up  with  &ise  "  whisks,"  (as  the  hairdressers 
call  them)  underneath,  made  up  into  something  like  a 
shoe-shape,  and  butterflies  on  pins  stuck  in  it,  with 
flowers,  and  jewels,  and  combs ;  nor  is  the  use  of  ban- 
doline, or  stiffening  gum,  foreign  to  the  Chinese  toilet ; 
the  loose  fitting  silk  tun!';,  of  bright  colour,  from  the 
throat  to  the  ankles,  and  silk  trousers,  embroidered  in 
gold  or  silver,  with  minute  feet,  complete  the  costume. 

The  ladies  of  distinction  are  seldom  permitted  to 
stir  abroad,  except  to  visit  their  nearest  relations;  and. 
on  these  occasions,  they  are  always  carried  in  close 
chairs,  and  attended  by  their  servants.  The  women  of 
all  ranks  stay  pretty  much  at  home.  The  smollness  of 
their  feet,  which  renders  them  unable  to  walk  to  any 
considerable  distance,  makes  their  confinement  less 
disagreeable.  As  soon  as  a  girl  comes  into  the  world, 
they  bind  her  tender  feet  with  tight  bandages,  which 
are  renewed  as  occasion  requires,  to  prevent  their 
growing.  This  custom  prevails  universally,  the  Tartar 
ladies  residing  in  China  only  excepted,  who  appear 
to  have  no  inclination  to  conform  to  this  fashion. 
This  fashion  yna  introduced  into  China  by  a  great 
princess,  who  lived  some  ages  ago.  She  was  a  lady  of 
extraordinary  beauty  and  virtue,  and  has  obtained  the 
reputation  of  a  saint;  but,  it  is  reported,  her  feet  re- 
sembled those  of  birds;  on  which  account  she  kept 
thorn  always  carefully  wrapped  up,  and  concealed  even 
from  the  Emperor  her  husband.  The  ladies  of  the 
Court  followed  her  example,  which,  of  course,  soon 
became  general.  The  Chinese  women  never  pare  their 
nails,  but  suffer  them  to  grow  to  the  full  lengtL  This 
proves  no  impediment  in  embroidery,  and  other  needle- 
work, in  which  they  are  constantly  employed.  These 
they  finish  with  extraordinary  neatness,  as  fully  appears 
from  some  specimens  of  them  brought  to  Europe.  It 
is  needless  to  remark,  that  the  tale  told  of  a  great  lady 
having  bird's  feet  has  no  origin  in  truth.  The  evasion, 
however,  shows  that  the  Chinese  are  ashamed  of  a 
custom  which  has  its  origin  in  a  puerile  and  dis- 
reputable jealousy. 

The  dress  of  the  women,  among  the  lower  orders, 
differs  little  from  that  of  the  men.  A  cotton  frock, 
tawdry  coloured  trowsers,  drawn  tight  by  the  calf  of 
the  leg,  to  show  off  an  overgrown  ankle,  swathed  round 
with  party-coloured  bandages,  and  a  dwarfish  foot  or- 
namented with  embroidery,  are  the  principal  articles 
in  the  female  dress,  which  are  decorated  with  artificial 
flowers,  dec.,  according  to  the  taste  and  circumstances 
of  the  wearer.  Paints  are  used  universally  ;  the  teeth 
ore  tinged  green  and  yellow  :  and  the  nails,  among  the 
higher  classes,  kept  nnpared  till  they  often  reach  a  length 
of  12  inches.  Bamboo  sheaths  are  used  to  preserve  them. 
Owing  to  the  preposterous  use  of  small  shoes,  instead 
of  walking,  the  Chinese  lady  hobbles  with  an  awkward 
and  painful  motion,  so  that  a  Chinese  beauty  is  what 
in  other  countries  would  be  called  a  cripple.  The  laws 
of  China  prohibit  the  dressing  of  children  in  silks  and 
furs,  the  head  cannot  be  covered  till  the  individual  be 
of  &  certain  age.     The  assumption  of  the  cap,  like 

heat  and  flames  enfold  the  reat.  Water  and  rice  are  pat  at  the 
bottom,  with  an  open  frame  over  them  abont  half  the  depth  of 
pon  I  on  thii  aro  placed  diahei  of  fiah,  fowl,  or  Togetableatoboil. 
The  wholo  la  covered  with  a  wooden  oorer,  in  the  centre  of  which 
ii  •  roond  hole  about  four  inehea  in  diameto*,  and  in  this  another 
diah  ia  often  placed  the  contenta  of  whidi  are  cooked  by  the 
ateam. 
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that  of  the  toga  among  the  Uomans,  is  accompanied 
with  considerable  ceremony.  The  person  is  informed 
that  now  he  has  assumed  the  dress  of  a  man,  that  he 
ceases  to  be  a  boy,  and  that  ho  ought,  therefore,  to  dis- 
tinguish hinuielf  by  his  actions,  as  well  as  by  the  manly 
habit.  When  the  British  and  French  Embassies  were 
at  Tient-sin,  the  fair  sex,  they  declare,  was  almost  in- 
visible. It  was  by  the  rarest  accident  that  a  glimpse 
was  caught  of  a  woman,  not  belonging  to  the  lowest 
class.  Even  these  latter  all  cramped  their  feet — a 
practice  not  so  general  among  the  same  class  in  the 
south.  Some  of  the  little  girla  they  saw  wei-e  pretty, 
and  with  their  heads  decorated  with  bright  flowers, 
and  their  gaudy  skirts  fluttering  in  the  wind,  they 
looked  piquant  and  graceful ;  but  aa  a  rule,  the  women 
generally  seen  were  hideous.  This  use  of  flowers 
seems  to  be  universal  Another  traveller  describes 
the  ladies  of  Fu-chu-fu,  as  being  particularly  fond  of 
flowers — artificial  as  well  as  natural — for  the  decoration 
of  their  hair.  The  rustic  cottage  beauty  employs  the 
more  large  and  gaudy,  such  as  the  red  hibiscus,  while 
the  refined  damsels  prefer  the  jasmine,  tuberose,  and 
others  of  that  description  ;  artificial  flowers,  however, 
are  more  in  use  than  natui-al  ones. 

But  it  is  time  for  us  to  attend  to  business.  We 
have  with  us  our  comprador — that  is  a  party  to  whom 
we  may  be  said  to  belong,  individually,  during  our  stay. 
He  does  all  for  us ;  buys,  sells,  pays,  hires  servants, 
and  arranges  everything.  He  is  our  contractor;  every 
one  is  responsible  to  him,  and  he  to  us.  So,  armed 
with  an  interpreter  and  our  comprador,  we  "roceed  to 
business,  and  call  upon  a  merchant  respec  ig  certain 
arrangements  for  future  commissariat  suppl'.es. 

In  China,  as  in  all  other  countries,  there  are  not 
only  very  different  classes  of  society,  but  there  are 
also  very  different  grades  in  the  same  position,  fiom 
that  of  a  mandarin  to  a  merchant  and  a  tradesman. 
Mr.  Fortune,  for  example,  who  had  to  do  with  a 
truculent  class  of  men  to  procure  plants  and  seeds 
from  the  interior,  declares  that  no  dependence  can  be 
placed  upon  the  veracity  of  the  Chinese.  It  may 
seem  uncharitable,  he  says,  but  such  is  the  case.  There 
is  no  doubt  that,  as  a  mass,  the  Chinese  are  eminently 
deceitful,  distrustful,  and  non-veracious,  and  that  even 
to  one  another ;  but  experience  has  shown,  since  the 
opening  of  the  ports,  that  as  there  are  many  really 
learned  and  wise  men  among  their  philosophers,  so 
there  are  many  most  civil,  upright,  and  honourable 
men  among  their  merchants.  They  constitute,  how- 
ever, most  decidedly  the  exceptipn  to  the  rule— not 
thp  rule  itself. 

In  this  land  of  ceremonies,  the  farther  you  are  to 
the  left  of  your  host,  the  more  highly  honoured  is 
your  position.  There,  seated  in  the  presence  of  some 
dignitary  of  the  land,  who  is  supposed  to  have  taken 
a  place  to  the  right,  the  following  elaborate  intei-change 
of  compliments  takes  place — the  visitor  having  re- 
signed himself  entirely  to  the  good  offices  of  the  inter- 
preter, who,  in  all  probability,  throws  them  into  some- 
what the  following  shape : — 

English  gentleman,  who  has  never  seen  his  Chinese 
host  before,  expresses  his  pleasure  at  meeting  him. 

Interpreter. — His  Excellency  has  long  looked  forward 
to  this  day. 

Chinue  DignUary. — I  meet  him  now  as  an  old 
friend,  and  request  to  know  his  honourable  age. 

Int. — His  Ezoellency  has  profitlessly  passed—— 
years. 
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Chin.  Dig. — Tlin  cars  of  his  Excellency  aro  long,  and 
betoken  grcnt  nbility. 

Int. — Ah !  oh !  \w  in  unworthy  of  the  compliment. 

Chin.  Diij- — You  Imvo  hiwl  an  arduouH  journey. 

Int. — Wo  (It'«crvcd  it. 

Chin.  Diij. — I  tmst  your  honounihlo  hciilth  is  good? 

Int. — Relying  on  your  liapjiy  auspiccB,  his  Excel- 
lency's lipiilth  is  still  robust. 

Int. — The  great  Emperor  of  your  honourable  nation, 
is  ho  well  t 

Chin.  Dig, — Ho  is  well.     The  great  Sovereign  of 
your  honourable  nation,  is  sho  well? 
'     Int.— Hhii  is  well.   Do  the  troublesomo  pests  (rebels) 
still  infest  the  country? 

Chin.  Dig. — Tho  insects  are  being  s])eedilv  oxtermi- 
nnted. 

Tho  information  wo  wished  for  was  obtained,  and 
tho  bargain  made.  On  this  occasion  our  accomplished 
liost  overwhelmed  us  with  civilities,  constructed  pyra- 
mids of  delicacies  on  our  ])Iatcs,  and  insisted  on  our 
drinking  a  quantity  of  hot  wine,  obliging  us  to  turn 
over  oin-  glasses  each  time,  as  a  scc^irity  against  heel- 
taps. C'ha-ci's  yanum  was  a  far  handsomer  residence 
than  any  similiir  oflicial  abotio  at  Canton.  The  inte- 
rior was  invested  with  an  air  of  comfort  unusual  in 
China,  the  walls  nicely  i)apered,  and  tho  floor  carpeted. 
The  whole  establishment  has  been  recently  put  into 
good  order,  and  was  altogether  a  fit  residence  for  so 
elevated  a  functionary 

At  last  wc  "  bogged  to  take  our  leave,"  and  began 
violently  to  "  tsing-tsing,"  a  ceremony  which  consists 
in  clasjiing  yotir  hands  before  your  breasts,  and  making 
a  crouching  babotm-like  gesture.  It  is  tho  equivalent 
of  shaking  hands,  oidy  one  shakes  one's  own  haiuls, 
instead  of  another  jwrson's,  which  may  or  not  have  its 
advantages  ;  in  China  the  custom  of  tho  coiuitiy  is  the 
preferable  one.  This  is  followed  by  a  scene  very  like 
that  which  occui's  on  similar  occa-sions  among  our- 
selves. Our  host  insists  upon  following  us  to  our 
chaii-s.  We  remonstiiite,  "  Stop,  stop,  stop,  wo  are 
unworthy,"  say  we.  "What  language  is  thi.s,"  ho  re- 
plies. "  We  really  are  unworthy,"  we  reiterate.  "  You 
arc  in  my  house,"  he  insists,  and  so  wc  back  to  our 
chaii-s,  iH'rpetually  imploring  him  not  to  trouble  himself 
by  accompanying  us,  which  he  vehemently  resists,  until 
at  last,  when  we  aro  in  our  chairs,  ho  relucttuitly  con- 
sents to  return,  apologising  to  the  likst  for  being  so 
nidc  as  to  leave  us  even  then.  It  is  just  jK)Ssiblo  that, 
inider  the  circumstances,  his  satisfaction  at  getting  quit 
of  us  had  as  much  to  dd  with  tliis  "  empreaiement,"  as 
his  sense  of  politeness. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  soldiers  belonging  to  the 
Emperor — some  of  whom  arc  on  guard  even  in  Canton, 
which  we  have  taken  from  them.  Let  us  regard  their 
"  Braves,"  or  volunteers,  we  had  better  call  them. 

Tho  Chinese  soldiers  of  the  Imperial  Guard  have 
received  the  designation  of  "  tigers,"  not,  as  might  be 
imagined,  fram  their  courage  and  ferocity,  but  from 
their  yellow  tunics,  \\\wn  which  tho  head,  eyes,  and 
even  part  of  the  bock  of  a  tiger  is  represented,  some- 
times with  mane  erect,  as  if  to  inspire  greater  awo  into 
the  beholder.  Tho  idea,  like  that  of  the  grotesque 
standards  and  shields  with  terror-ins]iiring  monstci's 
of  tho  Chinese,  seems  to  us  absurd,  from  the  mode 
of  their  ai)])licatiou ;  but  if  wo  consider  the  matter 
more  closely,  we  shall  find  that  wo  liave  admitted 
the  same  kind  of  thing  into  our  own  civilisation,  only 
modified  into  a  form  and  system  known  to  the  initiated 


OS  tho  science  of  heraldry,  and,  in  some  instances,  wo 
have  almost  as  quaint  un  attire  in  our  own  civil  and 
military  departments. 

The  assimilation  of  tho  Chinese  theology  with  that 
of  EuroiH)  was  not  a  dream  on  the  part  of  tho  old 
missionary,  Father  Bicci.  We  have  seen  in  modern 
times  that  M.  Hue  has  found  that,  in  Thibet,  tho 
Romanists  have  been  anticipated  both  in  doctrine  and 
practice,  and  that  many  of  the  tenets  of  the  Buddhists 
foreshadow  tho  principles  of  Christianity.  And  so  it 
is  also  of  Chinese  civilisation,  which  i-ecent  I'cscarches 
have  shown  to  have  far  moi-e  analogy  and  closer  rela- 
tions to  Kuro|)ean  civilisation  than  people  were  at  one 
time  |irepared  to  admit,  and  that  oven  in  its  most 
absurd  and  ridiculous  aspects  ;  for  are  not  the  dragon 
standards  and  tiger  adorned  shields  found  emblazoned 
in  tho  heraldry  of  tho  West  ?  and  are  not  the  analogies 
of  tho  red  and  blue  mantles,  conical  caps  with  diverse 
coloured  stripes,  and  other  grotesque  military  and 
official  insignia,  to  bo  mi.tr  with  in  European  costumes, 
in  great  hirsute  head-gear,  feather-topped  hclmetfs 
cocked  hats,  and  other  strange  attire  ?  It  is  not,  after 
all,  for  us  to  laugh  at  tho  tigers  of  the  Middle  Empire, 
more  especially  when  it  is  rememliered  that  not  many 
years  back  the  command  of  "  Rosto  feroz  al  inimigo  " 
was  included  in  the  Portuguese  drill,  and  thereupon 
the  soldiery  showed  their  teeth,  and  looked  ferocious  at 
an  imaginary  enemy. 

The  costume  of  tho  patriot  rebel  or  bravo  (bravo  of 
the  French)  of  China,  partakes  moie  of  a  civil  cha- 
racter. It  is  that  of  the  old  Chinese  or  Ming  dynasty, 
as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  Mantchu  Tartar 
dynasty  and  soldiery.  All  those  who  joined  the  move- 
ment under  Tian-toh,  "  Celestial  virtue,"  also  called 
Tai-ping-wai,  the  great  i)acificator,  whence  his  follow- 
ers have  been  called  Tae-pings,  were  obliged  to  cut 
off  their  pig-tails,  a  practice  borrowed  from  the  Tartars, 
to  allow  their  hair  to  grojv  long,  and  to  replace  tho 
Turbir  cloak  liy  the  old  gaiment,  opening  in  front, 
which  was  worn  in  the  time  of  the  Mings. 

It  would  be  of  little  interest  to  our  readers  to  narrate 
here  the  rise  and  j>rogress  of  the  Chinese  insuiTection, 
and  the  varying  successes  and  failui-es  of  the  patriots; 
still,  it  is  a  movement  of  va,st  importance,  and  as  that 
of  a  purely  Chinese  jiarty  who  are  now  in  possession 
of  Nankin — the  ancient  capital  of  their  dynasty — 
against  an  usurping  Mautchu-Tartar  dynasty,  seated 
at  Pekin,  it  deserves  much  greater  attention  than  it 
has  hitherto  received,  and  is  pregnant  with  interest  in 
connection  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Allies  against  the 
existing  government,  as  well  as  to  the  future  of  China 
itself.  Add  to  all  this,  albeit  as  yet  much  corrupted 
by  imperfect  knowledge  and  vain  and  empty  tradi- 
tions and  ceremonies,  still,  it  seems  certain  that  there 
is  in  connection  with  the  same  movement  the  dawn  of 
a  more  enlightened,  moral,  and  religious  condition  for 
this  vast  and  populous  empire. 

When  Tai-ping  had  obtained  possession  of  Nankin, 
he  is  described  as  having  with  him  four  kings,  his 
colleagues ;  Tung-wang,  king  of  the  cast,  a  little  spai-o 
man,  about  thirty-five  years  of  oge,  and  pitted  with 
small  pox  ;  Il-wang,  king  of  the  west,  young,  active, 
and  brave,  the  Achilles  of  this  pleiad  of  kings,  but 
since  dead  ;  Nan-wang,  king  of  the  south,  a  man  of 
letters  ;  and  Pay-wang,  king  of  the  north,  young,  and 
of  great  strength  and  intrepidity;  the  hero  of  the  in- 
surrection. Such  were  the  five  chiefs  whose  army  now 
acted  in  concert,  and  they  were  aided  and  abetted  by 
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a  great  number  of  inferior  officers.  Two  ininistorg  are 
also  deserving  of  mention,  ai  thoy  may  play  un  impor- 
tant part,  should  the  Chinese  party  be  successful,  and 
carry  the  day  against  the  Muntchu  Tartars.  One  is  a 
little  sharp,  clover  personage,  Fung-y-chang,  by  name; 
the  other  is  thin,  ugly,  and  bony,  but  a  highly  educated 
man,  and  the  author,  it  is  supposed,  oi  most  of  the 
proclamations  issued  by  the  insurgents ;  this  is  the 
person  who  is  believed  to  t>e  a  Chang  si,  or  Protestant, 
and  a  member  of  the  "  Chinese  Union,"  ii'not  an  actual 
disciple  of  OutzlalTs.     His  name  is  Chi-ta-kai. 

But  soldiers,  Tartars,  ladies,  mandarins,  and  mer- 
chants, and  people  making  holidrty  in  Canton — a 
bastard  population  between  that  of  Waijping  and  the 
worst  part  of  Liverpool — are  not  tho  Chinese  people. 
We  must  teach  you  something  about  them  before  we 
go  further  along  tho  coast,  or  else  we  shall  always  bo 
on  the  outsido  of  things.  We  will  therefore  tell  you  a 
story,  which  being  true,  will  give  you  a  complete  insight 
into  tho  habits  and  manners  of  {hat  jmrtion  of  tho 
Chinese  people  who  are  not  on  tho  sealxxird. 


v.— THE  FIRST  OF  THE  MINOS 

PossiBbY  our  readers,  by  lending  their  attention  to 
a  short  and  interesting  narrative,  may  be  the  better 
enabled  to  learn  sufficient  of  the  modern  history  of 
the  Chinese  dynasties,  and  some  special  peculiarities 
of  Chinese  religious  and  political  systems,  to  give 
them  a  tiscful  insight,  in  an  agreeable  manner,  into  a 
subject  more  than  usually  confused  and  unintelligible, 
such  as  Chinese  history  is  in  general.  The  story  we 
ore  about  to  tell  them  of  the  elevation  of  Hung-woo, 
the  first  emperor  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  is  translated, 
and  of  course  abridged,  from  the  Hungwoo-Tsuen-Chuen, 
in  ten  small  volumes,  itself  a  )>artial  abridgment  of 
the  history  of  the  Ming  emperors,  in  sixty-eight 
volumes;  and  this  abridgment  is  regarded  not  as  a 
romance,  but  as  an  historical  text-book.' 

It  happened  in  the  13th  century  of  our  em,  that 
the  Mongols,  a  tribe  of  wretched  barbarians  living  on 
the  frontiers  of  Siljoria,  thought  it  a  very  hard  thing 
thai  they  should  po^  all  their  days  under  snow  and  ice, 
while  other  beings,  mode  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood, 
revelled  in  all  the  luxuries  of  the  South.  They, 
therefore,  held  a  council,  in  wliich  it  was  resolved  to 
follow  in  its  winter  flight  the  wild  goose,  a  bird,  in 
their  opinion,  more  sagacious  than  stupid.  Home  may 
bo  sweet,  but  no  one  likes  to  starve  in  it :  nor  could 
any  fatigues  or  perils  of  the  way  equal  what  they  had 
to  suffer  in  their  native  steppes, — a  day's  hard  labour 
in  the  snow  for  the  chonce  of  half  a  day's  food.  There- 
fore, having  once  bidden  farewell  to  the  icy  mountains, 
and  found  thp'r  way,  through  snows  knee  deep,  to  a 
more  genial  region,  all  traces  of  their  former  habitations 
were  obliterated,  and  they  buried  the  remembrance  of 
their  tents  in  oblivion,  until  nearly  a  century  after- 
wards the  Chinese  reminded  them  of  their  lost  eom/orta, 
and  sent  them  bock,  attended  by  a  military  escort. 
How  this  happened  we  shall  now  relate. 

Central  Asia  is  an  immense  plateau,  where  little 
grows  but  stunted  grass — where  sand  is  plentiful,  and 
f  hining  pebbles  which,  (according  to  accounts  of  Bus- 


'  Tbere  li  another  teit-book  i  "The  Tii-tten,"  by  an  emperor 
of  the  UIng  djfnuty,  in  28,897  chapters,  and  nearly  that  nam- 
bet  of  valain«< 
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sian  embassies)  all  but  lajtidaries  mistake  for  diamonds, 
abound.  Through  this  country  the  Mongolii'  pushed 
their  way,  fighting  with  tribe  after  tribe,  and  nggro- 
guting  them  under  their  "standards."  The  further 
they  advanced,  the  greater  grew  their  numbers;  and 
they  increased  by  degrees  like  a  rolling  snowbull, 
imiierceptibly  larger  and  larger,  till  men  beheld 
them  in  the  liegiuning  of  the  thirteenth  century  n 
complete  avalanche,  which  at  last  cunie  plunging 
down  ujwn  tho  frontiers  of  tho  Kin  vm])ire — wlicro 
these  wanderers  wero  not  only  requested  not  to  move 
any  further,  but  oven  ordered  to  piiy  tribute  for  being 
allowed  to  dwell  whore  they  wero  in  safety.  Having 
no  alternative,  they  yielded  to  circumstances — and  be- 
came, in  the  language  of  the  A't'n  court,  "  humble 
vassals,  most  reverentially  obedient,  like  the  kings  of  tho 


'  The  Mongol  tribea  generally  are  a  stout,  squnt,  awnrtliy,  ill- 
fiivouro<l  race  of  men,  having  high  and  brotiil  abouldcrs,  iiliort, 
broad  noaefi,  pointed  and  ]ironiincnt  chins,  long  troth  distant  from 
each  other,— eyes  bincit,  elliptical,  and  unstcody,— thick  abort 
necka,  cxtremitic*  bony  and  ncrvoua,  mntculur  thighs,  but  abort 
legs,  with  a  stature  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  the  Kuropcan.  They 
are  nomadic  in  tlieir  habits,  and  subsist  on  animal  food,  derived 
chiutly  from  tlicir  flocks  and  herds.  Xbey  have  a  written  language, 
but  their  literature  ia  limited  and  mostly  religious ;  tlio  aamo 
language  is  spoken  by  all  the  tribea,  with  alight  viiriations,  and 
only  a  small  admixture  of  foreign  words.  Most  of  the  occonnta 
Kurnpcans  posseas  of  their  origin,  their  vara,  and  their  babits, 
wero  written  by  foreigners  living  or  travelling  among  tliem  ;  hut 
they  tiicmcclvcs,  as  M'Culloch  remarks,  kniw  as  little  of  tbeso 
things  ns  ruts  or  marmots  do  of  their  descent.  The  fate  of  the 
vast  swarms  of  this  race  which  have  di'seeudcd  from  the  tablo 
lands  of  Central  Asia,  and  overrun  the  pbiins  of  India,  Cliina, 
Syria,  Kgypt,  and  Eastern  Kuropo  in  difltrcnt  ages,  and  the  riso 
and  fall  of  the  gigantic  empire  tlicy  themselves  erected  under  the 
Qcnghis  in  tlie  ehvcntli  and  twclftli  centuries,  are  among  the 
most  romarkublo  episodes  in  the  world's  history.  They  haTe 
always  maintained  the  same  character  in  tlicir  native  wilda,  and 
tlieir  conquesta  have  been  extcrminationa  rather  than  aubjugationa. 
The  nmnlier  of  petty  tribea  and  familiea  of  this  race  witliin  the 
limits  (if  the  Chinese  empire  is  not  known.  In  Inner  Mongolia, 
there  are  twenty-four  aimaki,  or  tribea,  arranged  under  six 
chalkatit.  In  Outer  Mongolia,  tho  Kalkas  are  governed  by  four 
khans.  The  Ortous,  Tsiikliun,  Eleutbs,  and  Kortchin,  are  tho 
iiirgest  tribes,  next  to  the  Kalkas.  Tho  Tonrgotha,  llorsoita, 
Choros,  and  Kholts,  are  among  the  tribes  dwelling  in  Koko-nor. 
In  III,  the  Miingols  are  mixed  up  with  and  subordinnto  to  tribes 
of  Turkish  origin  ;  tho  former  are  mostly  Uuddhiats,  wbilo  the 
latter  ure  bigoted  Muhammadnna. 

According  to  Abulgnzi  ISayadur  Khan,  who  waa  himaelf  n 
descendant  of  Zingliia  Khan,  rommonly  raited  Qcnghis,  Abniza 
Khan,  who  was  tho  sixth  in  descent  from  Japhet,  had 
twin  sons,  one  called  Tatar,  from  whom  descended  tlio 
Tartars,  and  tho  other  Mungj,  '  the  sorrowful  or  morose," 
whence  the  Moguls  or  Mongols,  both  by  corruption.  (BMoire 
OinMogique  Sea  Tatart  iraduite  du  mantuerit  Tatare 
d'Abulgazi  Bayadur  Khan.  Fo.  Leyden,  1726,  p.  23  et  teq.) 
In  our  own  times  the  Mongoliana  of  the  Eoat  present  aomo 
marked  features  of  diatinction  from  tliote  of  tho  West.  The  one 
live  in  towns  and  fixed  dwellings,  the  others  arc  nomadca.  They 
differ  also  in  their  language  and  religion,  and  in  their  habita, 
maimers,  dress,  and  appearance.  The  Mongols  proper  arc 
divided  inio  three  great  nations;  the  Tsliakar,  Khaikiias,  and 
Sunnit,  the  Western  Mongols  into  Kalmnks,  Bashkirs,  Buriats, 
and  other  roving  tribes.  Besides  the  twenty-four,  or,  according 
to  some,  twenty-six,  Aimaka  in  the  former,  with  their  hereditury 
princes  and  four  Great  Khans,  there  aro  numerous  tribes  of  greater 
or  less  power  and  importance,  as  above  noticed,  but  the  relationa 
of  which  have  not  been  accurately  determined.  The  beat 
anthorities.  Abulgszi,  Leyden  in  the  Memoirs  of  Baber,  Pallas, 
Klaproth,  Ritter  in  the  "  Erdkinde  von  Asien,"  and  Uiillman, 
"  Gesichte  des  Mongolen,"  are  all  agreed,  however— notwithstand- 
ing the  confusion  that  has  so  long  prevailed  with  regard  to  the 
Turkish  and  Tartar  and  the  Mongolian  races— as  to  these  primary 
distinctions,  more  eapecially  as  regards  the  Mongoliana,  as 
diatinguished  from  the  other  Turanian  raoes,  whether  longuiisn, 
Uyporborean,  Chinese  or  Thibetian. 
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WoHt."  Ar  for  tliOHO  Kin,  they  had  in  timeH  of  yore 
boon  cnllcd  Niouichi,  ami  lived  on  the  banks  of  the 
Block  Dragon  rivers  (Ilihlung  KtUng),  having  from 
HJinilar  motives,  and  in  a  similar  manner  witli  the 
Mongols,  rumovod  from  the  South.  There  they  first 
ovcrtlirow  the  Kelaui,  a  Tartar  horde,  who  had  for 
many  years  dictated  laws  to  China ;  but  wore  Bur]>ri8cd 
that  their  less  civilised  brethren  wished  to  imitate  their 
oxam))le.  The  Chinese  at  first  rejoiced  at  their  doughty 
deeds,  and  sent  them  presents  and  exhortations  to  per- 
severe; but  the  Kin,  without  further  dispute,  took 
liossession  of  all  the  territory  to  the  north  of  Hwang-ho, 
and  the  river  Hwoe,  and  then  mode  arrangements  with 
the  Kelaui,  that,  to  prevent  further  fighting,  each 
should  keep  as  much  of  the  Chinese  territory  as  they 
could  defend.  Thus  was  one-third  of  China,  comprising 
most  of  the  northern  provinces,  Hoopih,  .Shan-tung, 
Slmnsi,  Shen-si,  Ilonan,  all  under  the  rule  of  barbarians. 
They  had  been  in  quiet  ixiSHOssion  of  these  fertile  tracts 
for  about  a  century,  and  had  given  up  the  idea  of 
ceding  them  to  anybo<ly,  for  they  lived  uiton  their 
nmnora — iia  comfortably  as  did  the  Mantchous,  until 
within  the  last  ten  years — when  lo  !  the  Mongols  put 
in  a  word,  to  claim  an  equal  right  to  the  booty.  At 
that  time  the  terrible  Genghis  was  the  Mongol  chief, 
and  08  this  hero  thought  proper  to  claim  the  whole 
glolie  ashis  rightful  possession  by  the  decrees  of  heaven, 
ho  naturally  included  also  the  Kin  monarchy.  The 
veterans  of  the  desert  apiieared — and  within  a  fow 
yeors  all  northern  China  lay  prostrate  before  them. 

The  Chinexe  lived  at  that  time  under  a  line  of 
princes,  who  by  their  ill-success  against  the  Kin  had 
lost  all  courage  and  influence.  Availing  themselves  of 
this  fine  opportunity  for  punishing  their  hated  enemies, 
they  concluded  on  alliance  with  the  Mongols,  expecting, 
when  tho  common  enemy  was  vanquished,  to  share  the 
spoil  But  Genghis  hoid  no  such  intention — his  was 
the  lion's  share.  The  Chinese,  by  way  of  making  sure, 
took  possession  of  the  most  important  fortresses  to  the 
south  of  the  Yellow  Biver.  This,  though  patriotic  on 
their  part,  did  not  suit  the  disposition  of  the  Mongols, 
who  regarded  it  as  an  act  of  treachery.  The  Tartars 
declared  war,  and  the  struggle  lasted  from  1234  to 
1279;  when  it  terminated  in  the  submission  of  tho 
Chinese  toKubhii  (orKoubilai)  Khan  as  their  emperor.^ 


'  It  may  not  he  nnintcrcsting  hero  to  give  Morco  Polo's  itccount 
of  Kublai  Khan  and  his  stylo  of  waifarc.  "  A  certain  chief, 
named  Naj'an,  who,  although  only  thirty  yean  of  ago,  nos  uncle 
to  Kublai,  had  succeeded  to  tho  dominion  of  many  cities  and  pro- 
vinces, which  enabled  him  to  bring  into  tho  field  an  army  of 
400,000  horse.  His  predecessors,  however,  Itad  been  vassals  of 
the  great  Khan.  Actuated  by  youthful  vanity,  upon  finding 
himself  at  the  head  of  so  great  a  force,  ho  formed,  in  tlie  year 
1286,  tho  design  of  throwing  olT  his  allegiance,  and  usurping  tlie 
sovereignty.  With  this  view,  he  privately  dispatched  messengers 
to  Kaidn,  another  powerful  chief  whose  territories  lay  towards 
the  greater  Tartnry  (Turkistan),  and  who,  although  a  nephew  of 
the  Qrand  Khan,  was  in  rebellion  against  him.  As  soou  as 
Kublai  had  received  notice  of  this,  he  collected  360,000  horse, 
and  100,000  foot,  consisting  of  those  individuals  who  were  luuolly 
about  his  person,  and  principally  his  falconers  and  domestic  ser- 
vants (he  roust  have  had  a  great  many).  Hut  this  was  not  his 
whole  army ;  many  thousand  Mongols,  scattered  throughout  the 
provinces,  were  not  only  maintained  from  the  pay  they  received 
from  the  imperial  treasury,  but  also  from  the  cattle  and  their 
milk.  Kublai  reached  within  twenty-five  days  tho  camp  of  his 
enemy ;  ho  called  his  astrologers  to  ascertain,  by  virtue  of  their 
art.  and  to  declare  in  prvsence  of  their  whole  army,  to  which  side 
victory  would  incline.  They  ascended  the  hill  with  alacrity  which 
separated  them  from  their  enemy,  who  was  negligently  posted. 
In  front  of  each  battalion  of  horse  were  placed  600  infantrj. 


The  Mongols  had  thus  arrived  at  the  goal  of  their 
wishes;  and  they  now  commenced  sleeping  on  their 
laurels,  Bl  the  Mantohus  have  done,  whdst  they  very 
rapaciously  appropriated  to  themselves  the  hard-eanied 
possessions  of  the  Chinese,  These  at  first,  seeing  no 
alternative,  quietly  submitted  ;  but,  in  course  of  time, 
Chinese  eyes,  though  small,  being  piercing,  they  saw 
that  their  masters,  tho  Mongols,  being  quite  out  of 
their  element,  were  getting  stupid  and  weary,  and,  one 
generation  after  another,  effeminate.  They  therefore 
began  to  part  with  their  chattels  not  without  grumbling; 
and  imagining  that  the  Mongols  of  their  day,  like  tlio 
"men  of  the  eight  standards"  at  present,  were  not 
likely  again  to  fight  over  tho  battles  of  their  ancestors, 
watched  for  an  op[iortunity  to  show  how  much  they 
despised  their  insolent  lords. 


CHINESE   LADY. 

Eight  Mongol  emperors  had  sat  upon  the  throne,  and 
tho  last  v'f  t^e  race,  Toh.wan  Temur,  or  Shun-te,  a  boy 
of  thirteen,  ut '.'  ascended  it.  He  was  very  timid,  and 
devoid  of  ti:l-Lt;  women  reigned  at  court ;  ministers 
did  as  they  pleased ;  and  eunuchs  aiTanged  and  de- 
rang'x!  >■•/'  rything.  But  all  would  not  go  right — 
omeiiu,  '■i<:  tliquakes,  a  i-ain  of  bloody  hail,  and  sundiy 
other  potents  of  no  good  succeeded  each  other.     Then 

armed  with  short  lances  and  swords,  who,  whenever  the  cavalry 
mndo  a  show  of  flight,  were  practised  to  mount  behind  their 
riders,  and  accompany  them,  alighting  again  when  they  returned 
to  the  charge,  and  killing  with  their  lances  the  horses  of  the 
enemy.  As  soon  as  tho  battle  was  arranged,  an  infinite  number 
of  wind  instruments  of  various  kinds  were  sounded,  and  those 
were  succeeded  by  songs,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Tartars 
before  they  engage  in  fight.  Tho  order  for  fighting  was  given ; 
a  bloody  conflict  hvam  j  a  cloud  of  arrows  poured  down  on  every 
side,  and  then  the  hostile  parties  engaged  in  close  combat,  with 
lances,  swords,  and  ro".ccs  shod  with  iron.  Nayan's  forces  were 
devoted  to^  their  nmstcr,  and  rat'/ier  choso  to  meet  death  than 
to  turn  their  back  upon  the  enemy.  Nayan  was  made  prisoner, 
and  sh'  n  between  two  carpets  vmtil  the  spirit  had  departed 
from  hi..  The  motive  for  this  peculiar  sentence  being,  that  the 
sun  and  the  air  shonld  not  witness  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of 
one  who  belonged  to  the  imperial  fiunily.  The  troops  whicb  iur- 
vived  swore  allegiance  to  Kublai.  After  this  signal  victory  ho 
returned  to  Kambalu." 
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again  aome  prince  of  the  blood,  tliinicing  lio  Imil  a 
gnmtcr  right  to  the  roynl  diailcm,  coiiapirod  and  tivi-n 
stormed  tlio  palaco.  But  thosu  attonipta  fuiled.  Thu 
empress  dnughter,  an  accomplice,  foifuitcd  her  lifo ;  and 
the  boy-eni|ivror  prvforring,  liice  nil  boys,  play  to  biisi- 
ncRB,  left  everything  to  hix  eunuchs. 

Scarcely  had  hu  entered  his  17th  year,  having  taken 
one  of  his  futher'M  widows  to  wife,  and  forced  tho 
im|)eriul  princesses  into  his  harem  (siiyi*  this  vei-ocioiu 
history,)  when  insurgents,!  in  four  ditl'uront  places, 
without  being  connected  with  ejtch  other,  simultii- 
neouflly  proclaimed  their  intention  to  suhvert  tin- 
reigning  dyniutty.  Two  of  these  uroso  in  tho  pro- 
vince of  Kwangtung  ;  but,  as  this  was  at  a  very  great 
distance  from  thu  capital,  (us  fur,  in  fuel,  as  from  Kdin- 
burgh  to  Madrid,)  the  Emperor  cured  as  little  about  it 
na  the  late  Tiiou-kw:ingUMMl.  Matters  were,  however, 
diseuHsed  in  council,  and  one  amongHt  tho  niiniHter.) 
declared,  that  these  revolts  ought  to  lie  ascribed  to  tho 
avarico  of  tho  ]\Iongol  offlcera,  who  burdened  the  un- 
happy people  beycmd  endurance.  This  was  a  homely 
truth  the  young  prince  could  not  digest.  At  a  public 
audience,  ho  then  fjro  addressed  hm  ministers,  say'.iig, 
"  I  have  been  five  years  on  tho  throne,  and  jwrci-'ivo 
that  tho  government  is  in  a  stAto  of  confusion,  so  that 
[  am  restless  day  and  night,  and  can  never  enjoy 
myself.  I  ask,  my  lords,  whether  you  cannot  prepare 
for  mo  any  satisfactory  pastime  V 

Oneof  those  present,  called  Sat-un,  speedily  answered, 
"  Let  us  enjoy  life,  carouse  and  drink,  and  you  may 
make  suro  of  real  mirth."  But  another  statesman 
present,  advised  the  emperor  to  put  to  death  tho 
insidious  counsellor,  and  quoted  several  instances 
where  love  of  pleasure  had  accelerated  tho  ruin  of 
pi'inces.  This  being  undeniable,  the  prince  wished  to 
bestow  valuable  presents  on  tho  speaker  ;  but  he  re- 
fused them  all,  saying,  that  his  only  reward  was  to  do 
his  duty.  Greatly  content  with  the  issuo  of  his  admo- 
nition, the  faithful  minister  rejoiced  in  the  unenviable 
fall  sf  his  enemy,  when  some  unforeseen  circumstances 
deranged  the  whole  plan.  A  creature  of  Sat-un,  the 
depraved  courtier,  had  on  the  same  day  collectc<l  a 
company  of  most  beautiful  play-actresses,  and  was  just 
wending  his  way  towards  the  palace,  when  ho  met 
Sat-un,  with  clouded  brow  and  a  look  bespeaking  dis- 
tress of  mind.  He  immediately  engaged  himself  to 
settle  the  subject  of  his  master's  uneasiness,  went  under 
the  windows  of  the  harem,  and  presented  to  the  asto- 
nished queens  his  cortege.  From  this  moment,  tho 
])rince's  mind  was  changed  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
given  audience,  ho  immediately  repaired  to  the  inner 
apartment,  and  there  spent  day  and  night  in  witnessing 
plays. 


'  "  Robbera,"  myi  Dr.  Newnun,  in  his  "  Tranilation  of  the 
Hiitor]!  of  the  Chinese  Pinteii,"  "  are  oiuacceuful  conquerors. 
If  the  founder  of  tho  Hin(r  dynasty  had  failed  in  hii  rel>ellion 
against  the  Mongols,  history  would  have  called  him  a  robber  j  and 
if  any  one  of  the  various  robber  cliioft  who  in  the  course  of  the  two 
last  centiriei  made  war  against  the  reigning  Mantcliu  had  over- 
thrown the  govemmentof  therorGignerB,thcofficial  kistoriographers 
of  the '  Middle  Empire '  would  have  called  him  tlie/ar/amed  i7/iw- 
triout  elder  father  of  tho  new  dynasty.  The  fruit  of  labour  is  too 
often  taken  out  of  their  hands,  justice  sold  for  money,  and  nothing 
is  safe  froin  their  rapacious  and  i  xurioua  masters.  People  arise  to 
oppose  and  act  according  to  tho  pliilosophical  principles  of  l.-iman 
society,  without  any  clear  idea  about  them.  Bobbers  aad  Fin.'es 
■r^  in  fact,  the  opposition  party  in  tlie  despoticul  empires  of  tl  e 
East)  and  their  history  is  fitr  more  intoteating  than  that  of  tbi 
reigning  despot." 


On  n  certain  night  ho  full  wenrjr  on  hU  eoticli,  and 
then  dreamt  that  wasps  and  ants  tilled  the  hnieni. 
Having  ordered  his  attendants  to  sweep  th'j  hall,  theiti 
starto  i  from  the  south  a  niuu  dresHod  i'.i  jiurple,  who 
bore  on  his  left  shoulder  the  sign  of  tho  kuu,  and  on  his 
right  the  moon  ;  in  his  hand  he  hch'  a  Ih'soiii,  and  hoou 
swept  tho  whole  oh.'iir.  The  <'>ii|>i'ror  hastily  unked, 
"  Who  are  you  1"  Tho  Ktraiigcr  did  not  auMwor,  but 
drew  his  sword,  and  made  towiird.s  tho  emperor,  who 
wishing  to  avoid  him,  endeavoured  to  run  out  of  tho 
)ialaco,  tho  door  of  which  tho  man  clud  in  purple  imme- 
diately closed.  Tho  alarme<l  monarch  calleil  aloud  for 
tho  iiHsiMtunco  of  his  s.-rvants,  and  then  awoke. 

This  draam,  as  afterwards  api>e.ired,  hail  n-ferenco 
to  his  KiicceNsor.  His  majesty  was  just  relating  the 
curiou.s  viMion  to  his  dear  spouse,  when  ou  a  sudilen  a 
tremendous  crash,  resembling  a  clap  of  thunder,  wih 
heard.  The  soothsayei-s  were  at  the  moment  inter- 
preting what  tho  Huid  dream  might  signify,  and  nil  i:s 
one  man  ran  to  ikscortaiu  the  cause  of  this  noise.  I'licy 
found  tlut  a  wing  of  tho  paliice  hud  fallen  in,  and  that, 
under  it,  was  to  be  seen  a  deep  cavern,  from  wlii'iico 
rose  a  black  vapour.  Anxious  to  ascertain  what  this 
might  lead  to,  tho  emperor  cauHcd  a  cviiiiinnl,  under 
sentence  of  death,  to  bo  let  down,  who  brought  up  a 
stone  tablet,  upon  which,  in  the  obscure  language  of  a 
Sybil,  a  sudden  revolution  coming  from  the  south-west, 
and  the  cxpidsion  of  the  Mongols,  were  foretold. 
Nobody,  however,  would  understand  tho  meaning  of 
it  this  way ;  but  tho  courtiers  suggested  it  might  bo 
necessary  to  change  the  name  of  the  reign,  as  that 
would,  at  once,  settle  the  matter.  In  the  meanwhile 
tho  chasm  had  closed,  and  the  infatuated  monarch  gave 
himself  up  to  the  superatitiaas  rites  of  Buddhist  priests, 
and  the  most  infamous  debaucheries.  Inaccessible  to 
all  but  the  companions  of  his  vices,  the  government  of 
so  vast  an  empire  wos  entirely  neglected  by  him,  ond 
whilst  robbera  travei'scd  the  land  with  impunity,  the 
most  dreadful  scourges  from  on  high  afflicted  the 
suffering  nation.  AU  was  ripe  for  revolt;  a  leader 
only  was  wanting. 

Let  us  leave  tho  palace  for  a  while,  and  descend  to 
a  temple.  In  Keaug-su  there  is  a  place  called  Tuu- 
yung-fu,  and  in  its  neighbourhood  a  small  town  named 
Chung-lo-tung-Keang.  Close  to  this  is  a  romautio 
temple,  where  a  number  of  fat  Buddhist  priests  enjoyed 
their  indolent  life.  One  cold  winter's  day  the  abbot 
assembled  all  his  brethren,  and  told  them  that  he 
wished  to  spend  the  evening  in  contemplation,  and 
therefor'?  must  not  be  disturbed.  He  suddenly  found 
himself  transported  to  the  elysiuin  of  all  the  idols  he 
worshipped,  and  there  was  ojien  court  held.  The 
general  conversatiou  of  the  gods  referred  to  the  troubles 
wliinh  then  disturbed  the  empire,  and  they  were 
unanimously  cf  opinion  that  a  sage  o-j^ht  to  be  born 
in  onler  to  set  matters  to  rights  ;  but  thought  it  best 
that  some  worthy  of  a  former  glorious  age  should  again 
be  bom  of  a  virtuous  woman.  But  those  good  kings 
of  old,  having  in  the  interval  been  metamorphosed  into 
stara,^  they  did  not  relish  the  proposed  change  as  far  as 


'  "  It  is  a  common  opinion  among  tlie  Cliinese,"  says  n  writer 
in  the  Miuionan/  Berald,  1852,  "  tliat  tlio  rcgioim  of  tlio  deod 
ore  placed  under  the  government  of  a  single  individual,  who  acts 
HS  criminal  judge,  and  punishes  the  soul  according  to  its  sins  in 
this  lift.  For  this  purpose  he  is  said  to  have  eighteen  places  of 
punis)iment,  each  varying  in  intensity  according  to  the  degree  of 
the  guilt  of  those  who  are  consigned  to  them.  The  Chinese 
divide  the  untvene  into  three  divisions,  the  first  including  the 
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(hey  wuro  concerned.  Their  silence  availed  to  hinder 
all  tlio  other  constellations  from  accepting  the  proffered 
honour,  until  two  little  prying  stara  (of  which  wo  do 
not  know  exactly  the  names  in  English,  but  they  keep 
their  court  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Great  Bear),  after  much  wriggling  and  coyness,  took 
the  Sun  and  Moon  gently  in  their  hands,  and  putting 
them  together,  agreed  that  the  name  of  the  new 
dynasty  should  be  Ming — "  Brightness  "  (formed  by  the 
two  Chinese  characters  representing  the  Sun  and  Moon 
being  united)  and  that  one  of  the  luminaries  should 
become  emperor  and  the  other  his  consort,  (that  is,  the 
male  and  female  principles  of  the  Dualism,  Yin  and  Yani;, 
should  rule  the  world  in  righteousness).*     This  being 


lower  regions,  tlio  second  the  present  world,  nnd  the  third  tlio 
upper  regions,  or  tlio  dwelling  place  of  tlio  pods  celestial.  Tlio 
iiilinbitnnts  of  the  first  are  ciillcd  tiniy,  'spirits'  or  '  ghosts/  nnd 
those  of  the  third  are  cr'led  thin,  'gods,'  In  resjiect  fo  tlie  kwiii/, 
it  is  supposed  that  suinc  descend  in  the  scale  of  animal  existence, 
and  aril  born  brutes ;  some  continue  in  n  separate  state,  in  tlie 
furm  of  hungry  nnd  famishing  ghosts ;  some  nre  again  born  in  a 
human  form ;  while  lew  rise  in  the  scale  of  being  and  becoinc 
'gods.'  Hence  the  practice  of  pretciitiiig  offerings  of  food  to  the 
dead,  which  prevails  so  universally  among  the  Cliinesc,  This  is 
done  for  the  benefit  of  the  'spirits'  of  the  dead,  nnd  to  prevent 
them  from  doing  injury  to  the  living. 

"  According  to  the  Chinese,  the  tlirec  souls  and  seven  spirits  of 
each  individual  oro  uncieated;  and  though  separated  from  the 
body  at  death,  they  may  again  be  collected,  and  constitute  another 
person,  when  they  will  lose  all  coiuciousncss  of  a  former  life. 
Thus  the  Chinese  acknowledge  no  Creator  as  the  author  of  tlieir 
existence;  and,  consequently,  they  recognise  no  obligr.tion  or 
duties  to  such  a  lieing." 

'  This  is  the  great  metaphysical  mystery  of  the  Chinese  r,;ligion 
First,  they  iinogiue  matte" — the  first  material  principle — this  they 
call  iai-kihf  nnd  by  the  operation  of  this  npon  itself  (I)  it  evolves 
the  dual  powers,  Yin  and  Yang,  Tni-kcih  is  described  ns  "  the 
first  link  in  tlie  chain  of  causes"— the  extreme  limit— the  root 
nnd  spring  of  all  principle  and  existence,  but  without  power, 
wisdom,  jiist'cc,  or  gomlncss.  The  iflo^ien  of  Tai-keih  generates 
(tliey  say  J  a  ma-icuHue  power,  Yanf  (**  light  and  perfection  ") ;  the 
rest  of  Tai'keih  originates  a  feminine  power,  Yin  ("  darkness  or 
imperfection").  From  these  two  nre  derived  4  Seang,  or  linages 
of  things  both  physical  nnd  moral.  These  4  Seang  multiplied  by 
2  produce  8  A'lea,  or  lineal  diagrams  (!>  of  Folii;  mid  these,  in 
their  ever-varying  existence,  are  the  iir.iiges,  symbols,  or  cniblenis 
of  nil  existences,  states,  clr-n-t.-.^,  nd  circumstances.  The  just 
proimrtions  of  Yin  and  Yang  produce  harmony  in  the  universe  and 
virtue  in  the  human  system  :  excess  in  uitluT  produces  discord. 

The  alternating  circulation  of  motion  and  rest  produce  17/i, 
"  change."  This  motion  and  rest  must  have  a  Le,  "  principle  of 
order,"  by  which  they  move  nnd  rest.  Beyond  Tai-kelh  there  is 
nothing :  one  writer  calls  it  "  tlio  utmost  limit  in  the  midst  of 
illlmitableness,"  by  which  ho  was  believe<l  to  express  "  that  in  the 
midst  of  nonentity  there  existed  an  infinite  Le"  (!).  The  Le  is 
called  illiniitablo  by  its  being  impossible  to  represent  it  by  nny 
figure  "because  it  wns  antecedent  to  notliiiigness "  (!),  and 
further,  "  subject  to  existences,  as  it  always  has  l«ing  "  (!). 

Yung  is  explaii..  d  to  mean  the  centre  or  mirf(i/«— boiievolonco 
nnd  excitement- nnd  by  those  the  Tai-kcili  operates :  coeetousness, 
righteousness,  and  ^lillnest  constitute  I'm,  and  by  these  the  sub. 
stance  of  the  Tao-keih  is  estnblisheil.  These  six  nre  blended,  nnd 
form  one  complete  substnnco  or  body,  but  rest  is  nlways  chief 
lord;  and  man  is  by  these  established ;  and  heaven,  earth,  sun, 
moon,  and  the  seasons :  also  demons  and  gods  aro  thus  regulated 
by  n  power  which  they  cannot  opjiosc. 

The  good  man,  by  caution,  and  care,  nnd  fear,  cnltivntes  respect 
fcir  these  )iriiieiples  of  nature:  the  bad  m.m,  by  .'nrclessnest, 
dopr.ivity,  nnd  cxtrav.igance,  opposes  them,  nnd  is  involved  in 
calamity. 

There  is  another  principle  opposite  to  Le,  "  cnnsc,"  viz.,  Ke, 
the  grosser  substi'-ecs  of  existence,  —  natter  —  aa  "form  nnd 
Bubstnnce."  Two  lingular  expressions  of  Chinese  mctnphysics 
limy  be  quoted,  "  In  the  Yang  principle,  hnrdncss  and  benevo- 
lence go  together.  In  the  Yin  princlpl»,  softness  and  righteout- 
ness  are  conjoined,"  nnu  "  ifenven,  unrth,  nnd  man  have  each  n 
Tae-heih ,— but  the  three  Kcih  aro  rcnlW  only  one  Tat-keih." 
This  IS  from  tlio  3rd  book  of  the  Yih-king,  containing  the 


notified,  they  agreed  to  take,  in  the  ninth  month  of  the 
next  year,  their  departure  to  the  earth.  The  grand 
question  was  now  i  ■  ■  find  out  r  family  worthy  to  bring 
tills  new  sovereign  into  the  world.  This  caused 
tmiazing  trouble ;  since  only  to  sterling  virtue  of 
several  generations'  endurance  would  the  honour  be 
awarded.  In  the  meanwhile  the  entranced  priest  was 
sent  about  his  bu.siness  ;  and  found,  on  awakening,  that 
he  was  lying  on  a  haitl  cold  couch,  in  a  room  very 
different  from  the  blissful  regions  which  ho  had  just 
left.  Being,  however,  of  a  very  inquisitive  cast  of 
mind,  he  regretted  not  having  inquired  the  names  of 
the  people  who  were  to  pro<luco  the  future  august 
jiersonagc.'i,  and  determined,  hi  order  to  get  at  the 
secret  ot  once,  to  transport  himself  by  rigid  abstraction 
(which  is  done  by  looking  steadily  nt  one's  navel)*  to 
the  idols'  court.  There  he  was  told  that  heaven's 
decrees  must  not  be  betrayed,  and  that  he  must  wait 
with  patience  until  they  were  executed. 

Time  sped  on,  and  the  old  abbot  had  nearly  forgotten 
the  vision,  when  on  a  sudden  he  was  informed  that 
the  true  "heaven's  son"  had  now  come.  Anxiously 
ho  looked  out  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  near  to  which  ho 
was  standing,  to  perceive  this  wonderful  personage ; 
when  lo  !  to  his  disappointment,  he  saw  a  poor  vagrant- 
looking  man,  witli  his  pregnant  wife,  who  told  him,  in 
a  few  words,  that  he  had  been  driven  from  his  house 
by  Mongols,  and  was  seeking  a  relative,  hoping  to  earn 
with  him  a  livelihood  by  spinning.  "  Can  this  be  the 
'  heaven's  son  V  "  said  the  abbot  to  himself,  doubtingly. 
His  heart  sank,  and  he  retained  scarcely  courage 
enough  to  ask  the  hopeless  stranger,  who  could  move 
no  farther,  to  take  up  his  abode  in  the  ncighljouring 
village.  This  man's  name  wns  Choo  Shechin,  and  the 
father  of  the  hero  of  our  story — the  founder  of  the 
Ming  dynasty. 

Oil  the  following  day  the  old  friar  received  from  a 
stranger,  who  immediately  afterwards  disappeared,  a 
pill  to  facilitate  the  delivery  of  the  said  lady.  When 
her  hour  was  come,  the  villagers  heard  the  music  of 
the  Bjiheres,  the  very  birds  fluttered  about  rejoicing, 
and  a  brilliant  halo,  proceeding  from  the  sun,  was 
reflected  by  the  clouds.  Under  all  these  phenomena 
the  child  came  into  the  wond ;  and  the  bolus,  when 


Doctrine  of  Clinngcs,  and  the  Dual  Powers  of  Nuturc.  The 
author  of  The  Vestiges  of  Creation  must  hero  acknowledge 
himself  defeated.  This  is  the  philoriphy  thut  nil  the  wise  men 
of  old  travelled  to  tho  East  to  learn,  and  this  is  an  undoubted 
fragmentary  tradition  of  the  most  ancient  metaphysical  system  in 
tho  world.     Alas  for  Iiuinnn  intellect,  left  to  itself! 

All  that  we  learn  fronx  tho  Chinese  mctaiihjBicians  is,  that, 
ftam  two  nothings,  put  into  a  bag  by  nolxKly,  and"  left  to  lie  quiet, 
something  is  generated,  which,  by  ferinontation,  produces  «o»i«. 
hoigi  and  this  somebody,  by  dividing  itself,  becon.ei  two 
contraries,  that  act  upon  each  other  and  devclope  something;  out 
of  which  gradually  emanates  everything. 

'  Tho  Gnostics,  who  in  the  second  and  third  centuries  blended 
with  the  sublime  and  pure  faith  of  Christ  many  wondrous  but 
obscure  tenets,  derived  from  oriental  philosophy,  and  even  from 
the  religion  of  Zoronster,  concerning  the  eternity  of  matter,  tlie 
existence  of  two  principles,  nnd  the  mysterious  liienrchy  of  tlie 
invisible  world,  adopted  this  nonsensical  notion  among  other*. 
They  lielievcd  that  the  divine  spirit  of  the  world,  by  long  con- 
templation, would  strike  "uiion  them,  on  the  stomnchl"  It 
would  not  bo  out  of  p'.iico  to  note  here,  that  thoTaou  (rationalist) 
nnd  Dnddlin  priests  use  mesmerism  nnd  animal  mngnctism  largely 
and  mischievously  in  their  rites;  nnd  that  the  Cliiiiese  priista, 
who  combine  the  idolatry  of  both  sects  with  tho  cold,  ientimentBl 
philosophy  of  Confticins,  aro  also  conversant  not  only  with  much 
of  the  "magic"  of  tlio  ancient  "flro-worshippcrs,"  but  aho 
those  tricks  and  secrets  by  which  the  priesthood  of  tho  I'ngam 
exercised  such  inlluennu  over  tho  worsliippcra  of  their  mdi. 


CHINA,  COCHIN  CHINA,  AND  JAPAN. 


Ill 


eaten  by  hi»  mother,  filled  the  room  with  the  sweetest 
perfume.  His  father  then  went  out  bathing;  and 
there  floated  down  the  river,  as  very  seldom  happens, 
a  splendid  piece  of  red  satin,  of  which  he  immediately 
made  a  dress  for  the  babe.  He  was  yet  a  puling 
infant  when  his  father  presented  him  before  the 
idols,  where  he  received  the  name  of  Choo  Yuen- 
hung.  Poverty  obliged  the  father  to  leave  the 
place  with  his  three  elder  children,  and  hire 
himself  OS  a  common  labourer,  whilst  Choo  Y  wen-hung, 
who  frequently  played  about  in  the  temple,  was  ap- 
pointed a  cowboy.  When  rambling  with  the  other 
boys  over  liill  and  dale,  they  proposed  to  play  the 
emperor,  and  for  this  purpose  raised  a  mound  of  earth 
to  represent  the  thi-one.  All  the  urchins  surrounded 
it,  but  none  of  them  dared  to  personify  the  monarch, 
until  Hung-woo,  the  name  by  which  we  shall  in  future 
call  him,  ascended  it,  and  with  a  gracious  and  grave 
air  received  the  homage  of  his  playfellows.  This  being 
freqrently  repeated,  gave  liim  a  great  name  amongst 
those  little  fellows ;  and  he  had,  moreover,  the  knack 
of  making  his  cows  march  in  a  row,  like  soldiers,  in 
token  of  his  future  generalship.  In  one  of  these  frolics 
he  killed  a  calf,  took  some  bitishwood,  roasted  the 
flesh,  and  feasted  his  comimnions.  His  master,  dis- 
covering the  trick,  by  the  treason  of  one  of  his  con- 
federate.", turned  him  out  of  doors;  and  the  future 
emperor  of  China,  like  the  great  Napoleon  in  his 
youth  at  Paris,  was  hard  put  to  it  for  a  dinner. 

After  several  miracles  performed  in  his  favour  to  no 
purpose,  he  was  admitted  a  priest,  "and  appointed 
scullery-boy  to  the  temple,  in  which  resided  the  old 
abbot  who  first  saw  the  lieavenly  vision  respecting  him. 
Hung-woo  finally  obtained  employ  with  his  mother's 
brother,  his  father  being  dead.  It  was  summer,  anti 
our  hero  having  never  troubled  himself  much  abont 
books,  was  now  for  the  firat  time,  in  his  eighteenth 
year,  sent  to  school.^  Here  he  had  to  suffer  very  much 
from  hunger,  and  a  compassionate  damsel  amicably 
supplied  him  with  cakes.  He  was  delightfully  en- 
gaged in  eating  them,  when  his  uncle  summoned  him 
to  wheel  a  barrow,  loaded  with  plums,'  to  the  nearest 


town.  An  unfortunate  quarrel  on  the  road  leu  to 
blows,  and  their  antagonist  was  laid  lifeless  on  the 
ground.     This  was  lather  a  ticklish  aflair ;'  and,  meet- 


'  hi  China,  .vlion  a  Inii  coramcncei  l>i»  studiw,  iin  imprMtive 
ceremony  tukcc  j^lace,  or  did  formerly,  fi'  it  Bcems  to  li«vo  fallen 
into  dcsnotuilc.  The  full...  lc«d»  hi«  son  to  the  teacher,  who 
kneels  down  before  the  name  pr  titU  of  aomo  one  ov  other  of  tho 
ancient  aagca,  and  5  iv:'li"'t««  "i"''  Uessing  upon  hi  pupl;  after 
which,  aeating  hinuyU;  he  rocelvea  tho  homage  and  rctition  of 
the  lud  to  guide  him  iu  hia  lca«on».  A  present  is  expected  to 
accompany  th-j  i:;tr;Aiu -uun  to  literary  pursuits.  The  furniture 
of  the  school  merely  com.,  tj  of  a  desk  and  a  stool  Jor  eacli  pupil, 
and  an  elevated  seat  for  tho  master.  Upon  each  Jcsk  are  imple- 
ments for  writing,  and  1  fow  hooks.  In  one  corner  is  placed  a 
tahlet  or  an  inscription  o.i  the  wall,  dedicates!  to  Confticius  and 
tho  God  of  Letters;  tho  sage  is  called  the  Teacher  and  Pattern 
for  All  Ages,  and  incenso  is  constantly  bu-  ned  in  honour  of  thenj 

»  The  Liai  Chai,  a  Chinese  story-book,  in  sixteen  volnmes,  fur- 
i.ishcs  B  story  illustrative  of  tho  selling  ol  plums  at  market,  and 
will  servo  to  give  an  idea  of  Chinest  tjilca  n  general  ;— 

"  A  villager  wa/i  oneo  selling  plums  in  t  le  morkct,  which  wero 
rather  delicious  and  frngranl,  and  l.igli  in  ^v'vx;  and  there  was 
n  i'au  priest,  clad  in  rugged  irnr.nents  of  co.'rse  cotton,  becir'ng 
before  liis  wof.on.  Tho  villager  scolded  him,  h'lt  he  wc-ald  not  ^'o 
ofTj  whcreupo.'i,  becoming  angry,  he  reviled  and  h.ioteil  at  him.  TU 
priest  said,  'T^o  wagon  contains  many  hundred  phms,  and  I 
have  only  bcggc;'  one  of  them,  which,  for  jon,  re«r>  ■•'''  "ir, 
would  certahdy  be  no  (treat  lossi  why  then  are  you  so  ong.y  ?' 
Tho  spectators  odvised  to  k'.vo  hiin  a  pour  p'un.  a.id  send  liMi 
away  but  the  vUlogor  would  not  consent.  Tho  w.n xmon  <i,  the 
market,  dUliklng  the  nolso  and  cUraour,  ftmilshi^  a  few  eop;,oji. 


and  bonght  a  plum,  which  they  gave  the  priest.  He  bowing, 
thanked  them,  and  tumi  ig  to  the  crowd  said,  '  I  do  not  wish  to 
he  stingy,  and  request  you;  my  friends,  to  partake  with  mo  of  this 
delicious  plum.'  One  of  them  replied,  •  Now  you  have  it,  why  do 
you  not  'eat  it  yourself?'  '  I  want  only  the  stone  to  plant,'  said 
he,  eatuig  it  up  at  a  munch.  When  eaten,  he  held  the  stone  in 
his  hand,  and  taking  a  spade  off  his  shoulder,  dug  u  hole  in  the 
ground  several  inches  deep,  into  which  ho  put  it,  and  covered  it 
with  earth.  Then,  turning  to  the  market-people,  he  procured  some 
broth,  with  which  he  watered  and  fertilized  it :  and  others,  wish- 
ing to  see  what  would  turn  up,  brought  him  boiling  dregs  from 
shops  near  by,  which  he  poured  npon  the  hole  just  dug.  Every 
one's  eyes  being  fixed  upon  the  spot,  they  saw  a  crooked  shoot 
issuing  forth,  which  gradually  increased  till  it  became  a  tree, 
having  branches  and  leaves;  flowers  and  then  fruit  succeeded, 
large  and  very  fragrant,  which  covered  the  tree.  The  priest 
then  approiiuhed  the  tree,  plucked  the  fruit,  and  gave  the  he- 
holders;  and  when  all  were  consumed  lie  felled  the  tree  with  a 
colter— chopping  for  a  good  while,  until  at  last,  having  cut  it  off, 
he  shouldered  tho  Ibliage  in  an  easy  manner,  and  leisurely  walked 
away. 

"■When  first  the  priest  began  to  perform  bis  magic  arts,  the 
villager  was  also  among  tho  crowd,  with  ontstretched  neck  and 
gazing  eyes,  and  completely  forgot  hi,  own  business.  When  the 
priest  had  gone,  he  bejian  to  look  into  his  wagon,  and  lo  I  it  was 
emptj  of  plmns ;  and  for  the  first  time  he  iierccived  that  what 
had  just  been  distributed  were  all  his  own  goods.  Moreover, 
looking  nnrr-ji/ly  about  his  wagon  he  saw  timt  the  dashboard  was 
pone,  having  just  been  cut  oil"  with  a  chisel.  Much  excited  and 
incensed,  he  rnn  after  him,  and  as  he  turned  the  corner  of  the 
wail,  ho  saw  the  board  thrown  down  beneath  the  hedge,  it  being 
that  with  which  the  plum-tree  was  ftlled.  Nobody  knew  whero 
the  priest  had  gone,  and  nil  the  mar.eet  folks  laughed  heartily." 

*  Lynch  Law  is  not  unknown  in  C  hina.  Hero  are  two  instances : 
One  large  village,  not  far  from  the  Great  Wall,  was  celebrated 
for  its  proftissional  gamblers.  One  day,  the  chief  of  a  considerable 
family,  who  himself  was  in  the  habit  of  playing,  made  up  his 
niiiid  to  inform  the  village.  Ho  therefore  invited  tlie  principiil 
inhabitants  to  a  banquet,  and,  towards  tho  end  of  the  repast,  ho 
roie  to  address  his  guests,  made  some  observations  on  the  e\  il 
consequences  of  gambling,  and  proposed  to  thein  to  join  in  associa- 
tion for  tho  extirpation  of  this  vice  from  their  village.  The 
proposal  was  at  first  receivcil  with  astonishment;  but  finally, 
lifter  a  serious  consultation,  it  was  adopted.  An  act  was  drawn 
np  and  signed  by  oil  the  associates,  in  which  they  bound  tlicm- 
icivc.',  not  only  to  abstoin  from  playing,  but  to  watdi  the  other 
inhabitin  J,  and  seize  upon  all  gamblers  taken  in  the  fact,  who 
should  be  iftimediately  carried  Iwfore  the  tribunal,  to  bo  puiiished 
according  to  the  rigor  of  tlie  laws.  The  existence  of  the  society 
was  made  known  in  the  village,  with  the  warning  tliat  it  was 
n.olnte  and  ready  for  action.  Some  days  afterwards,  three  de- 
tei  mined  gam'ilers  were  arrested  with  tho  cfinls  in  tlieir  hands, 
taken  lieforc  the  trihunnle,  beaten,  and  fined.  Tho  measure  was 
efllcpcious  in  putting  down  gambling.  Not  far  from  the  place 
whore  the  anti-ganibling  society  had  flourished,  there  arose  a 
much  more  redoubtable  association.  This  part  of  tho  country  is 
inhahite<l  by  a  population  jMirtiaUy  Chinese;  partially  Mongol,  and  is 
intersected  by  mountains, valleys  and  stcpires.  Tliivilhiges  scattered 
amongst  them  have  not  been  considered  of  suftleient  imimrtanco 
by  the  government  to  have  mandarins  placed  in  them.  l)eprive<l 
of  this  restraint  of  authority,  this  wild  region  had  l)ecome  the 
resort  of  many  bauds  of  .robin!™  and  miscreants,  who  exercised 
tlieir  trade  with  impunity  throughout  the  neighlmurhood  both  by 
day  and  night.  They  pillaged  crops  and  flocks,  laying  wait  for 
travellers  in  tho  defiles  of  tho  niounbiins,  pitilos.xly  stripping 
them  of  all  their  property,  and  afterwards  put  them  to  death ;  some- 
times they  went  so  fur  as  to  attack  a  vilhigo  and  l.iy  it  waste.  The 
Maminrins,  though  asked  for  assistance,  dared  lot  at  tempt  to 
i:ngt%i)  i-i  a  conflict  with  an  army  of  banditti.  Tluit  whieli  tho 
Miiidnri'is  'lafed  not  attempt,  a  simple  villager  undertook  mid 
aceon',  'i>.lie<l.  "  fiinco  the  Mandariiiii  cither  cannot  or  will  not 
nid  us,  l..t  ns,"  said  he,  "protect  ourselves,  and  form  a  Hum." 
The  Ao»i>,  n  society  of  the  Chincso  (like  our  own),  are  always 
inaugurated  with  a  feast.  Regardless  of  expense,  the  rillagc'rs 
killed  an  old  bullock,  and  sent  letters  of  invitntior  to  the  villagers 
all  round.  The  society  was  entitled  "  The  Old  Hi  11."  Tho  regu- 
Istioas  wcrt  brief  and  simple.     The  memben  w.^reto  eurol  as 
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ing  with  a  number  of  lusty  fellows,  who  like  himself 
had  nothing  to  lo3c,  and  all  to  gain,  they  united  to 
take  their  chance  of  the  latter  together.  From  this 
moment  dates  the  greatness  of  Hung-woo. 

Being  obliged  to  enter  into  he  house  of  one  of  the 
above  idlera  on  account  of  the  ..eavy  i-ain,  the  clowns 
told  him  that  the  true  Heaven's  Sou  having  been,  by  all 
accounts,  bom  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood,  they 
had  gone  out  that  morning  in  search  of  him,  since  a 
Taou  priest  had  told  them  they  would  meet  liim  on  the 
road ;  but  "we  have  waited,"  said  they,  "  all  the  day,  and 
have  not  met  him."  When  Hung-woo  had  gone  to  bed, 
all  these  six  boon  companions  said  to  each  other,  "  This 
man  really  answers  the  description  given  to  us."   They 


many  |)Coplc  us  possible  in  their  mills.  Many  bound  themselves 
to  1)0  always  ready  to  assist  in  the  capture  of  any  robber,  great 
or  smiiU,  and  cut  off  his  head  at  once,  or  arrest,  withont  form 
of  trial,  or  refcreiice  .to  the  worth  of  the  article  stolen.  It 
the  tribunals  interfered,  the  whole  society  was  responsible  for 
every  member,  and  collectively  for  all  heads  they  cut  off.  The 
energy  and  unitv>  of  pi^rposo  with  which  the  society  set  to  work 
soon  told,  and  the  heads  of  robbers  fell  with  amazing  and  awful 
rapidity.  One  night  they  all  assembled  and  cnptutvd  the  Rob- 
bers' Nest,  n  notorious  villofte  at  the  bottom  of  a  mountain 
gorge.  Tlio  Society  of  the  Uld  I}ull  surrounded  it  on  all  sides, 
set  Are  to  the  houses,  and  massacred  the  inhabitants,  old  and 
young.  The  effect  ot  this  summary  proceeding  was  the  extermi- 
nation of  brigandage  throughout  the  whole  district,  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  people  would  pass  any  article  lying  in  the  road 
without  venturing  to  touch  it.  The  relatires  of  the  victims  com- 
plained to  the  tribunals,  and  the  Society  presented  themselves, 
according  to  their  custom,  in  a  body,  to  meet  the  charge  of 
assacsinatlon.  The  trial  was  carried  to  the  court  of  Pekin,  which 
rewarded  and  applauded  the  society,  but  directed  that  for  the 
Aiture  they  should  be  enrolled  in  the  public  service  as  "Tai-piug- 
clie,"  or  the  "Agency  for  Public  Peace." 


were  about  to  acknowledge  him  their  leader,  when  the 
villagers  suiTounded  the  house  with  cries  of  "  Fire  I  " 
All  hastened  to  a  back  room,  where  the  flauies  had 
broken  out, — but  how  great  was  their  .istonisbment  to 
perceive  that  a  streak  of  red  light  eucirckJ  the  adven- 
turer ;  who  was,  however,  fast  asleep,  and  unconscious 
of  the  distinction.  Hung-woo,  in  the  morning,  having 
sold  his  plums  at  the  market,  pocketed  the  money,  and 
went  in  search  of  new  adventures.  The  first  thing  he 
fell  in  with  was  a  gymnastic  hall,  where  some  athletic 
prize-fighters  challenged  him  to  show  his  .strengtlu 
Some  Boldiers  happening  to  iiass,  and  obser\'ing  that 
the  company  had  come  to  blows,  attempted  to  seize  the 
offenders.  These,  however,  took  to  flight,  and  ran  to 
a  temple,  'which  Hung-woo  burnt  to  the  ground. 
This  temple  he  rebuilt  magnificently  when  emperor. 

On  Hung-woo's  return  to  his  uncle's  house,  he  met 
numbers  of  Lrave  men  on  the  road  side,  who,  having 
heard  of  his  feats,  followed  withont  hesitation.  At  that 
|X!riod  largo  bands  of  robbers  traversed  the  land,  and 
whenever  there  was  a  resolute  man,  it  was  in  his  iwwer 
soon  to  become  a  powerfid  chie£  Kwang  Heang,  his 
uncle,  who  had  beci'.  denounced  to  government  for  tlio 
murder  of  a  police  >;  i.n,  considered  it  imjiossible  to  elude 
justice,  and  thereluto  declared  himself,  on  the  strength 
of  his  nephew's  cortige,  king — a  most  wonderful  eleva- 
tion. As  a  proof,  moreover,  of  his  gratitude,  he  ap- 
pointed Hung-woo  his  generalissimo,  and  married  him 
to  his  foster  daughter,  the  same  who  had  previously 
supplied  the  young  adventurer  with  cokes  when  he  wa« 
starving  at  school.  As  these  freebooters  luid  nothing 
to  depend  upon  but  what  they  took  '  y  >  loleuce,  they 
soon  oecamo  formidable  i:r  bo  »ieig'ubourlio.3d.  Many 
industrious  peasants  nat.'  .11^  thousht  that  it  was  in 
Vain  to  plough  the  fielda  whilst  otlfi  ■■  i''  :  the  fruita 
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thereof,  and  therefore  joined  the  robbers.  As  soon, 
however,  aa  the  forces  amounted  to  several  thousands, 
Hung-woo  issued  strict  ordei's  that  no  Chinese  should 
be  molested  on  any  account,  and  that  their  war  should 
be  solely  with  the  Moogols.  This  was,  however,  by  no 
means  a  regulation  similar  to  those  which  are  put  on 
record  at  the  governor's  office  at  Canton — no  such 
thing, — whosoever  offended  against  the  law  lost  his 
head  without  mercy  or  reprieve.  This  order  being 
rigorously  executed,  added  respectability  to  Hung-woo's 
position.  Ho  appeared  no  longer  an  an  adventurer, 
but  under  the  honourable  appellation  of  patriot.  The 
men  most  famous  for  bravery  flocked  in  crowds  to  his 
standard ;  and  showing  themselves  in  battle  array 
l>efore  a  fortress,  of  which  the  Commander  was  a 
Chinese,  they  suggested  to  him  that  to  serve  a 
vicious  foreign  prince  was  not  consistent  with  the  duty 
of  a  friend  to  hin  .'country,  and  that  he  ought  there- 
fore to  come  over  to  them.  Persuasion  availed  in 
this  instance  more  than  arms  ;  and  the  same  officer, 
who  held  a  commission  from  the  Mongols,  became 
afterwards  one  of  the  most  ardent  champions  of  the 
liberties  of  the  Chinese. 

The  soldiers  of  his  army  are  said  to  have  been  clad 
in  a  most  brilliant  armour,  which  enclosed  their  bodies 
like  the  scales  of  fishes  ;  their  swords  and  sjiears  glitter- 
ing in  the  sun,  their  bright  helmets  and  coats  of  mail 
according  with  the  strong  bows  that  hung  over  their 
shoulders  ;  they  also  had  a  cartridge-box,  with  six  or 
seven  iron  bullets,  which  they  hurled  against  the  heads 
of  their  enemies.' 

The  coimtry  was  in  such  an  unsettled  state,  and  the 
finances  so  deranged,, that  at  first  no  notice  yras  taken 
of  these  proceedings  by  the  Government.  When,  how- 
ever, Hung-woo  grew  more  and  more  bold,  and  defied 
wliolo  battc'.ions,  the  Mongol  magistrates  resolved  upon 
crushing  the  rebel.  For  this  purpose  they  collected  all 
tito  trooi>s  of  the  neighbouring  districts ;  but  wliilst 
yet  preparing  for  battle  they  were  attacked  on  all  .sides. 
Amongst  the  banners  that  were  present, ,  Hung-woo's 
was  conspicuous, — and  the  victory  in  the  first  engage- 
ment was  owing  to  his  breaking  the  enemy's  centre. 
The  enemy  assemblcil  a  second  army.  But  the  Chinese 
had  been  beforehand,  and  planted  (would  the  reader 
believe  it)  batteries  in  flank  and  rear  of  the  Mongol 
army.  Where  they  got  the  cannon  we  cannot  tell ; 
but  the  Mongols  were  so  much  terrified  at  the  tremen- 
dous noise,  that  they  fled  hi  consternation.  Again  the 
Mongol  armies  crowded  on  the  Chinese  army,  but 
Hung-woo,  having  noticed  their  intended  concentration, 
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*  It  in  aiiijniliir  tliat  tliero  aro  pictures  extanl;  ropmenting  the 
Chinese  at  this'  period  at  nrmcd  with  tubes  emitting  lira  and  Bmoke 
witli  great  noite.  They  got  thus  fur  toworda  the  ilrciock ;  but 
the  bttilets,  as  will  be  seen,  they  carried  in  their  pockets,  and 
threw  them  at  their  enemies'  lieads,  with  their  hands.  The  gun- 
powder was  used  to  frighten  their  enemies. 

Chinese  artifices  of  war  aro  always  carious.  ^Vhon  H.H.S. 
"  Rattler,"  with  pert  of  the  crew  of  the  U.S.  frigate  "  Pow- 
hnttan,"  went  to  Kulan,  to  destroy  the  southern  squadron  of 
rebels  whom  they  called  pirates,  and  liillcd  600  of  them,  thf> 
chief  portion  of  the  junks  were  destroyed,  and  only  six  prisoners 
taken.  The  Chines*  used  a  curious  artifice  for  their  defence; 
they  threw  overboard  a  lot  of  cocoa-nuts,  and  then  jumped  into 
the  tea  among  them ;  it  wot  difficult  to  tell  which  were  heads 
and  whioh  were  nuts.  Of  the  six  prisoners,  three  proved 
themselves  to  be  innocent  men,  held  for  ransom.  Wliat  of  the 
other  600  killed  i  how  many  of  those  were  innocent  P  At  Canton 
a  case  was  reported  of  a,  rebel  despatch  being  found  under  a 
plaster  on  a  pretended  sore  on  a  woman's  leg. 


attacked  them  in  detail,  and  defeated  them, 
ended  the  first  campaign. 

Kang-Hweang,  the  greengrocer,  who  had  raised  him- 
self to  a  king,  did  not  long  enjoy  his  dignity,  but  died 
in  the  arms  of  his  affectionate  nephew.  The  oflicers 
wished  to  make  Hung-woo  king ;  but  too  humble  yet 
to  assume  the  diadem,  he  willingly  yielded  the  throne 
to  his  cotisin,  an  inexperienced  youth.  For  this  gene- 
rosity, as  is  often  the  case  in  this  world,  he  was  ill 
rewarded  j  some  haughty  general  wished  to  take  away 
his  life,  and  during  a  splendid  eutertainment,  at  which 
Hung-woo  was  present,  had  already  drawn  his  sword 
to  pierce  the  rising  hero,  when  another  officer  stabbed 
the  miscreant  on  the  spot.  The  future  emperor  es- 
caped, but  his  mind  was  scared;  and  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  he  felt  that  in  the  midst  of  success  and  worldly 
greatness  a  man  may  still  be  miserable.  These  events 
bring  us  down  to  the  year  13u6. 

We  must  now,  for  a  short  time,  return  to  the  palace, 
which  was  so  unceremoniously  left.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  emperor,  while  the  country  was  in  a 
state  of  insurrection,  amused  himself  with  dancing 
girls  and  Lama  priests.  But  ho  had  still  a  very  faitli- 
f'ul  minister,  who,  notwithstanding  the  gcncr.il 
cor  ■  ption,  directed  the  military  opei-ations  of  the 
Mongols,  and,  at  any  lute,  kept  the  rebels  at  bay. 
Being,  however,  at  variance  with  the  emperor's  minion, 
who  was  called  Hama,  the  statesman,  was  fii-st  exiled 
and  then  beheaded.  The  infamous  Hama  now  played 
the  tyrant  over  liis  sovereign,  as  prime  minister,  and 
even  made  him  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  son.  But 
affairs  prospered  badly  with  the  Mongols.  The  country 
was  infested  with  robbers ;  a  scion  of  the  former  Sung 
dynasty,  a  royal  Chinese,  took  the  field  as  a  highway- 
man on  a  large  scale.  The  seas  were  infested  with 
pirates,  who  had  3,000  vessels  at  their  command  ;  and 
slaughter  and  carnage  went  on  by  sea,  river,  canal,  and 
land.  What  shocked  the  nation,  also,  was  a  proposal 
to  divert,  or  canalise  the  Hwang-ho,  or  Yellow  River. 
It  wos  always  overflowing  its  bed ;  and  because  the 
Mongols  had  repeatudFy  lost  the  tribute  by  the  impe- 
tuosity of  the  waters  of  the  Grand  Canal,  they 
determined  to  cut  new  canals.  To  dig  them,  they 
drove  the  peasants  together  in  crowds,  and  paid  them 
only  with  blows  and  scanty  fare.  The  jieosantry 
revolted  at  this  injustice,  drove  off  their  tosk-mtwtei's, 
and  traversed  the  country  in  numerous  troops,  pillaging 
all  in  their  way.  From  this  centre  all  rebellions  in 
China  have  radiated  and  received  strength  :  and  a 
similar  caiie  of  a  population  driven  to  wander  in  beggary 
from  their  homes,  materially  aided  the  first  organi- 
sation of  the  Insurgents  in  1852,  and  their  subsequent 
increase  in  power.  These  discontents  furnished  Hung- 
woo  with  new  levies,  and  repaired  his  losses.  His 
soldiers  were  in  such  Itigh  spirits,  that  on  a 
certain  occasion,  when  a  dangerous  enterprise  was 
to  be  entered  upon,  two  generals  wished  to  fight  a 
duel,  to  deoido  who  should  lead  the  van  !  Such 
incidents  have  not  been  frequent  of  late  in  the 
Chinese  army. 

The  grand  principles  on  which  Hung-woo  waged  war 
were  exactly  those  of  the  present  "  Prince  of  Peace." 
Ho  was  welcomed  everywhere  by  the  jieoplo,  even 
when  he  appeared  as  an  enemy.  His  heart  and  his 
proclamations  overflowed  with  benevolence  towards  the 
commonalty  and  the  real  Chinese  people ;  and  the 
only  cruelties  ho  committed  were  agamst  the  Mongols. 
Ho,  moreover,  like  Tae-ping  now-o-days,  coivtrived  to 
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have  a  military  chest  and  magozinea,  a  distinctive 
fuiituro  of  the  present  contest :  and,  instead  of  allowing 
his  soldiers  to  i)liinder,  he  paid  thorn  well,  and  thus 
kept  the  niaraiidei's  in  order.  Conduct  like  this  at- 
tracted notice ;  and  a  fierce  pimto  chief,  who  ravaged 
the  coa.4t  (some  one  is  always  doing  this  in  China),  sent 
an  envoy  to  Hung-woo,  proposing  au  alliauco.  The 
cnso  is  exactly  pamllol  with  the  tactics  of  the  present 
insiirreetiou.  Hung-woo  accepted  the  offer  of  the 
huccaneers,  and  having  thus,  by  the  assistance  of  the 
pirates'  armament  of  10,000  junks,  the  means  of  loco- 
motion so  indispensable  for  Chinese  travelling,  which 
is  all  by  canals,  ho  directed  his  stejjs  towards  Cho- 
keong,  in  order  to  keep  up  his  communication  with  the 
sea.  I3«t  he  had  to  cross  the  Yang-tse-keang  (or  "  Son 
of  the  Ocean")  River  (the  scene  of  the  present  contest 
with  the  rebels),!  and  fought  a  bloody  battle  to  accom- 
plish that  object. 

The  Mongols,  as  soon  as  they  hail  refitted  their 
army,  appeared  again  ir.  great  force  in  the  field.  This 
time  the  victory  was  not  so  easily  bought  by  the 
Chinese;  yet  their  irresistible  >'alour  stood  proof 
against  the  despair  of  the  enemy. 

The  Mongol  commander-in  ;hief  fled  with  unmanly 
haste,  and  being  hotly  pursued,  siirreu'iered  to  Hung- 
woo.  As  soon  as  he  appeared  in  the  presence  of  the 
prince,  his  counsellors,  seeing  something  sinister  in  the 
general's  countenance,  without  consulting  Lavater, 
advised  him  to  execute  the  prisoner  on  the  spot. 
Though  the  Chinese  hero  had  made  the  same  remark, 
he  did  not  consider  it  consistent  with  justice  to  execute 
a  man  who  had  surrendered  of  his  own  accord  ;  and 
he  entrusted,  on  trial,  a  small  troop  of  horse  to  his 
command.  Before  accepting  this  command,  the  Mongol 
swore  near  a  slaughtered  horse  (the  object  most  sacred 
to  a  Tartar,)  fidelity  to  his  new  raivstw,  and  impre- 
cated upon  himself  the  most  dreadful  curses  if  he  should 
not  prove  faithful.  A  few  days  afterwords,  Hung-woo 
had  undergone  many  hardships,  and  it  was  expected 
he  would  soon  retire  to  his  tent ;  the  renegade  had 
marked  this  pi-opitious  moment,  and  softly  stole 
towanls  the  entrance,  hurriedly  burying  the  dagger  in 
the  bedclothes.     The  alarm  wa.s  immediately  given  by 


'  "  This  grciit  river,"  »ay»  Viscount  Jocelyn,  in  Six  Monthi  in 
China,  "  may  I»  called  tlie  main  artery  to  tho  body  of  the  Cbineio 
empire,  and  tlio  soutco  of  its  interior  woaltli.  In  extent  and  navi- 
gable facilities  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  in  tbo  world  i  wbilst 
from  its  bosom,  not  only  the  central  port  of  China  draws  its 
existence  ond  riches,  but  tlie  traffic  of  tlio  northern  provhices  also. 
It  is  connected  with  the  Peilio  by  means  of  a  canal,  called  tlio 
Imiwrial  (or  Great  Canal  of  China),  which  wonderful  work  thus 
leads  the  central  t  rade,  and  oven  tho  southern  commerce,  to  tho  very 
north  of  China,  pouring  it  into  the  navigable  waters  of  tliat  river 
at  a  town  called  Tien-tsin,  not  more  than  40  miles  distant  iVom 
Pekin,  while  its  southern  mouth  meets  the  Yang-tse-kiang  60 
miles  below  Nankin."  "  Unless  tho  Mississippi  and  Missouri," 
says  another  writer,  "  arc  to  be  considered  as  one  river,  then  tho 
Amazon  being  the  flrst,  the  Yang-tsc-kcang  is  tlio  second  river  in 
the  world.  If  you  consider,  however,  the  countless  canals  which 
it  supplies  witii  water — to  keep  under  constant  irrigation  the 
surrounding  codntry — the  commerce  which  it  carries  on  its  breast, 
the  fruitf\ilncss  displayed  on  its  banks,  whore  the  richness  of  tho 
foliage  and  the  greenness  of  tho  herbage  are  quite  astonishing ; 
if,  lastly,  yon  add  the  depth  and  volume  of  its  waters,  it  has  some 
claims,  I  conceive,  to  the  very  flrst  pbcc  among  the  rivers  of  tho 
globe.  In  going  up  the  river,  nautically  speaking,  the  left,  goo. 
graphically  the  right,  bank  of  the  river  is  tho  most  picturosquo 
side.  Tlio  ranges  of  hills  wore  flrcquently  quadruple,  the  nearest 
sweeping  down  gi-acefliUy  and  gnutually  towards  the  river.  The 
other  sido  for  a  long  way  is  flat.  Tho  neat  little  villages  are  flre- 
quently,  if  not  generally,  placed  in  an  angle  formed  by  a  ctinal 
and  tho  great  river." 


the  sentinel,  but  the  assasain  had  time  enough  to  save 
liimself  by  flight,  and  ho  was  not  heard  of  for  many 
months.  In  one  of  the  engagements,  however,  a 
Chinese  officer,  on  perceiving  hiui,  darted  his  javelin  at 
him,  which  ho  most  dexterously  avoided.  In  tho 
midst  of  the  confusion  he  entangled  his  foot  in  the 
stiiTup,  lost  his  balance,  and  was  dragged  by  a  restive 
horeo  to  a  considerable  distance.  When  nearly  expiring 
from  the  bruises  he  had  received,  his  antagonist  rode 
up  to  ]um,  and  ran  his  sabre  through  his  heart,  in  re- 
compense for  his  treachery. 

Whenever  tho  combat  in  the  south  was  hottest, 
Hung-woo  kcj)t  his  court  at  Kin-ling,  directed  from  a 
distance  the  military  o])erations,  and  endeavoured  to 
extend  his  power  towards  tho  north.  This  is  also  the 
policy  of  Tae-ping,  the  emperor  of  the  present  insnn-ee- 
tion.  City  after  city  yielded  to  the  army  of  Hung- 
woo  :  the  soldiers  called  upon  him  to  proclaim  himsclt 
emperor ;  but  ho  refused,  saying  that  he  was,  as  yet, 
but  a  petty  chief,  holding  only  part  of  the  empire.  IBut 
while  he  himself  so  obstinately  refused  the  title, 
dragons  and  serpents,  that  entwined  themselves  about 
him  at  a  gi-eat  military  festival,  pi-oved  to  the  Chinese, 
that  having  such  imperial  emblems,  ho  ought  to  assnme 
the  titlea  The  dragon  is,  to  the  Chinese,  a  most  pro- 
pitious omen.     They  have  not  been  seen  lately. 

The  Mongol  emperor  at  last  took  alarm  at  the  pro- 
gi-esa  of  the  rebels.  In  a  council  of  state,  at  which  all 
the  ministers  were  present,  the  best  measures  proposed 
were  rendered  nugatory  by  indecision.  Yet  the  army 
is  said  to  have  been  50,000  or  00,000  always  in  arms, 
and  tho  rebels  in  less  than  a  fortnight  brought 
200,000  into  battle.  The  numbein  said  to  have  been 
killed  on  each  side  are  prodigious,  and  the  battles  more 
numerous  than  those  of  Kapoleon. 

Hitherto  Hung-woo  had  been  only  a  subject ;  but 
one  of  tho  rebel  chiefs  having  killed  his  master  the 
king,  and  he  having  already  received  the  title  of  duke, 
he  now  assumed  the  dignity  of  Prince  of  Woo,  and 
adopted  a  systematic  plan  for  conqueiing  the  whole  oi 
China,  which  resulted  in  the  em])cror's  retiring  for 
safety  outside  the  Wall  of  China  into  Ying-chang-fu. ' 


"  The  Chinese  have  had  their  "  Vespers,"  it  api»ars,  after  the 
fushionof  theSicilinns.  " Wcarrived,"say8FathcrFuc, "atChabote 
on  the  15th  day  of  the  8tli  moon,  tho  anniversary  of  gr«at  re- 
joicings among  the  Chinese.  This  festival,  known  as  the  Yue-ping 
(Loaves  of  the  Moon),  dates  from  tho  remotest  antiquity.  Its 
original  purpose  was  to  honour  the  moon  with  superstitious  ritea 
On  this  solemn  day  ell  labour  is  suspended ;  the  workmen  receive 
a  present  of  money  from  their  employers ;  every  person  puts  on 
his  best  clothes;  and  there  is  merry-making  in  every  family. 
Relations  and  friends  interchange  cakes  of  various  sizen,  on  which 
is  stamped  the  image  of  the  moon ;  tliat  is  to  say,  a  bare  crouch- 
ing amid  a  small  group  of  trees.  Since  the  fourteenth  century 
this  festival  has  borne  a  political  character  little  understood 
apparently  by  the  Mongols,  but  the  tradition  of  which  is  carenilly 
preserved  by  the  Chinese.  About  the  yeor  1368,  tho  Chinese  were 
desirous  of  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  the  Tartar  dynasty,  founded  by 
Qenghis  Khan,  and  which  had  then  ruled  the  empire  for  nearly  a 
hundred  years.  A  vast  conspiracy  was  formed  throughout  all  tho 
provinces,  which  wassimultancously  to  developeitself  on  the  fifteenth 
day  of  the  eighth  moon,  by  the  massacre  of  tho  Mongol  soldien,  who 
were  billeted  upon  each  Chinese  family  for  tho  double  purpose  of 
maintaining  themselves  and  the  conquest.  Tlio  signal  was  given 
by  a  letter  conceiiKd  in  the  cakes,  which,  as  wo  have  stated,  nro 
on  that  day  mutually  interchanged  throughout  the  country.  Tho 
massacre  was  cA'ccted,  and  the  Tartar  army,  dispersed  in  thk 
bouses  of  the  Chinese,  utterly  annihilate<l.  Tlus  catastrophe  put 
an  end  t«  tho  Mongol  domination ;  and  ever  sine*,  the  Chinese,  in 
celebrating  the  festival  of  Yeu-ping,  have  been  less  intent  on  tho 
■nperstitlous  worship  of  the  moon  than  on  the  tragic  event  to 
which  they  owed  the  recovery  of  their  nntioDil  independence." 
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In  thia  Hung-woo  was  favoured  by  the  intrigues  of 
tho  emperor's  court  One  of  the  nobles,  who  had 
received  orders  to  collect  a  very  numerous  army  in 
Mongolia,  and  to  overwhelm  China  with  these  hordes, 
had  led  them  against  the  emperor  himself.  Had  he 
persevered  in  his  march,  he  might  have  taken  the  whole 
court  and  all  tho  appurtenances  prisoners  ;  but  outcr- 
ing  u|)on  a  negotiation,  and  flattering  himself  with 
the  highest  dignities  falling  to  liis  shai-o,  ho  was 
wheedled  into  an  interview,  and  delivered  himself 
to  justice.  Tlie  minister  who  brought  this  about 
was  an  enemy  to  the  heir  of  the  crown.  The  latter, 
liad  been  sent  to  the  army  in  order  to  fight  his  father's 
battles,  and  was  highly  indignant  at  his  enemy's 
success,  and  his  winning  the  affections  of  his  parent 
Itccallcd  finally  to  his  palace,  and  securing  the  murder 
of  the  minister,  this  youth  went  on  embroiling  himself 
with  all  tho  great  men  of  tho  state.  When  the  din 
of  war  grew  nearer  to  the  capital,  tho  weak  and 
debauched  prince  lost  all  courage,  and  stole  nway  in 
the  night  to  his  native  deserts;  and  thus  ended  tho 
Mongol  dynasty,  a.d.  13G8. 

Tlio  Mongols  tliemseh'os  retired  not  with  the  em- 
))eror,  butfcU  back,  slowly  and  sternly,  contending  their 
way,  and  holiling  on  fortress  after  fortress.  Many  kings 
and  emiierors,  alias  robber-chiefs,  sprung  up— witii 
titles  as  good,  they  said,  as  that  of  Hung-woo.  At  Inst 
the  Tartars  confined  themselves  to  a  defensive  wnr, 
and  only  occasionally  rushed  forth  to  rob  un  all  sides. 
All  they  now  hoiKid  was  to  get  back  to  Mongolia.  But 
tlii.s  was  not  easy.  Liko  their  predecessors,  the  Kii:, 
tlicy  had  lived  with  groat  profusion.  They  had  ))awned 
and  sold  their  horses,  and  their  arms  and  lands ; 
and  when  the  sudden  alarm  was  sounded  that  the 
C'liinese  were  on  their  heels,  they  looked  in  vain  into 
their  stables  for  a  swift  charger  to  cany  them  off. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  ho  who  could  insiiect  now-a- 
days  tho  shopkecixir's  books  of  Canton  would  find  a 
large  catalogue  of  horses,  barracks,  houses,  goods  and 
chattels,  all  belonging  to  tho  "Eight  Banners" •  garri- 
soned in  that  city,  in  pawn  to  ouuuing  Chinese  shop- 
keepers. 


'  Tho  "  BnnnorB"  of  Cbina  are  cquivnient  to  our  "  brigades." 
When  tho  Mongol  emperors  conquered  tho  empire,  they  gave  to 
their  soldiers  certain  lunds  under  tenaro  of  military  service  when 
called  upon.  Tlio  "Uannera"  are  again  subdiriued  into  camps 
and  wings, — the  right,  left,  and  centre.  Ihey  aro  commanded 
by  otScers  who  undergo  examinations  in  tho  military  art,  such  as 
archery,  throwing  a  javelin,  Sus.  Tlie  greater  part  of  the  officers 
aro  nuscd  from  the  ranks,  hut  have  regularly  to  take  their 
degrees.  An  account  of  the  Eiglit  Uannors  of  Tartary  is  given 
by  Father  Hue:— 

"  During  our  modest  repast,  wo  noticed  that  one  of  these  Tartars 
was  the  object  of  especial  attention  on  the  part  of  his  comrade. 
We  asked  him  what  military  grade  he  occupied  in  the  Dine 
Uanner.  '  When  tho  banners  of  Tchakar  marched  two  years 
ago  against  the  Bebels  of  tho  South  (tho  Englisli,  in  1842),  I 
held  tho  rank  of  Tchouanda.'  'What!  were  you  in  that 
famous  war  of  the  South  f  But  how  is  it  that  you,  shepherds  of 
the  plains,  have  also  tho  courage  of  soldiers?  Accnstomed  to  a 
life  of  peace,  one  would  imagine  that  you  would  never  bo 
reconciled  to  the  terrible  trade  of  a  soldier,  which  consists  in 
killini;  others  or  lioing  killed  yourselves,'  'Yea,  yes,  wo  are 
shepherds,  it  is  tmoj  but  we  never  forget  that  we  nro  soldiers 
also,  and  that  the  Eight  Banners  composo  tho  army  of  reserve  of 
the  Grand  Master  (the  Emperor),  xou  know  tho  rule  of  tlie 
Empire;  when  tlio  enemy  appears,  they  send  against  them, 
first,  the  Kitat  soldiers;  noit,  tho  banners  of  the  Solon 
country  are  set  in  motion.  If  tho  war  is  not  finished  then,  all 
they  have  to  do  is  to  give  tho  signal  to  th«  banners  of  Tchakar, 
the  mere  aonnd  of  whose  march  always  suiBces  to  rednce  the 
rebels  to  sul^ection.'     *  Were  all  the  banners  of  Ichikar  called 
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Tho  most  determined  antagonist  of  Hung-woo  was 
doubtless  a  chief  styling  himself  Prince  of  Han.  He 
not  only  had  a  large  land  force,  but  also  commanded 


together  for  this  southern  war  ?'  '  Yes,  all ;  at  first  it  wo) 
thought  a  small  matter,  and  every  one  said  it  would  never  alTcct 
the  Tchakar.  Tho  trooiis  of  Kittat  went  first,  but  they  (Ui 
nothing.  The  banners  of  Solon  also  marched;  but  they  could  not 
bear  the  heat  of  the  South :  then  the  Emperor  sent  us  his  sacred 
order.  Each  man  selected  his  best  horse,  removed  the  dust  from 
his  Iww  and  quiver,  and  scraped  the  nist  from  his  lance.  In  every 
tint  a  sheep  was  killed  for  the  feast  of  departure.  Women  and 
children  wept,  but  we  addressed  to  them  the  words  of  reason. 
'  Here,'  said  we, '  for  six  generations  have  we  received  tho  benefits 
of  the  Sacred  Master,  and  he  has  asked  from  us  nothing  in  return. 
Now  that  he  has  need  of  us,  can  we  hold  back  P  Ho  has  given  to  us 
the  fine  region  ot  Tchakar  to  be  a  posture-land  for  our  cattle,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  barrier  for  him  against  the  Khalkhns.  But 
now,  since  it  is  from  the  South  the  rebels  came,  we  must  march 
to  the  South.'  Was  it  not  roMOn  in  our  mouths.  Sirs  Lamns  F 
Ves,  we  resolved  to  march.  The  sacred  Ordinance  rencbcd  us  at 
sunrise,  and  already  by  noon  the  Bochehous,  at  tho  head  of  tlieir 
men,  stood  by  the  Tchousnda ;  next  to  these  were  tho  Nourou- 
Tchayn,  and  tho  Oiigouras.  The  samo  day  we  marched  to 
Pekin  ;  fVom  Pekin  they  led  as  to  Tien-Tsin-Vei,  where  wo 
remained  fur  threo  months.'  '  Did  you  fight,'  asked  Samdad- 
chiemba ;  '  did  yon  fee  tho  enemy  ?'  '  No,  they  did  not  dare  to 
appear.  The  Kittt  told  us  everywhere  that  we  were  marching 
upon  certain  and  unavuliiig  death.  'What  can  yon  do,' nskcil 
they,  'against  sca-monstcrsP  They  live  in  the  water  like  fish. 
When  yon  least  expect  them,  they  appear  on  the  surface,  and  hurl 
their  fire-bombs  at  you ;  while,  the  instant  your  bow  is  bent  to 
shoot  them,  down  they  dive  liko  frogs.  Thus  they  essayed  to 
fHghten  us ;  but  wo  sofdicn  of  the  Eight  Biinncrs  know  not  fear. 
Before  our  departure  the  great  Lama?  had  opened  the  Book  ot 
Celestial  Secrets,  and  hsd  thence  learned  that  the  matter  would 
end  well  for  us.  The  Emperor  had  attached  to  each  Tchouanda 
a  Lama,  learned  in  medicine  and  skilled  in  all  tho  sacred  auguries, 
who  was  to  cure  all  the  soldiers  under  him  of  tho  diseases  uf  the 
climate,  and  to  protect  us  from  the  magic  of  the  sen-monsters. 
What  then  had  we  to  fcarP  The  rebels,  hearing  that  tho 
invincible  troops  of  Tchakar  were  approaching,  were  seized 
with  fear,  and  sought  peace.  The  bacred  Master,  of  his 
immense  mercy  granted  it,  and  we  returned  to  the  care  ot 
our  flocks." 

Tchakar  signifies,  in  the  Mongol  tongue,  Border  Land,  This 
country  is  Umited,  on  the  east,  by  tho  kingdom  of  Gechekten,  on 
tho  west  by  Western  Tonnict,  on  the  north  by  tho  Souniot,  on 
the  south  by  the  Great  Wall.  Its  extent  is  160  leagues  long,  by 
100  brood.  The  inhabitants  of  Tchakar  arc  all  paid  soldiers  of 
the  Emperor.  The  foot  soldiers  receive  twelve  ounces  of  silver 
per  annum,  and  the  cavalry  twenty-four. 

Tlie  Tchakar  is  divided  into  eight  banners— in  Chinese  Fa-Ei— 
distingniBlie<l  by  tho  names  of  eight  colours :  white,  .blue,  red, 
yellow,  French  white,  Ught  blue,  pink,  and  light  yellow.  Dach 
banner  has  its  separate  territory,  and  a  tribunal,  named  Nonrou- 
Tchayn,  having  jurisdiction  over  all  the  matters  that  may  occur 
in  the  Banner.  Besides  this  tribunal,  thcro  is,  in  each  of  the 
Eight  Banners,  a  chief  called  Ou-Uourdha.  Of  the  eight  Ou- 
Gourdhos  one  is  selected  to  fill  at  the  same  timo  the  post  of 
governor-generol  of  the  Eight  Banners.  All  thete  dignitaries  aro 
nominated  and  paid  by  the  Emperor  of  China.  In  fact,  the 
Tclioka  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  vast  camp,  occupied  by  an 
army  of  reserve.  In  order,  no  doubt,  that  this  ormy  may  bo  at 
all  times  ready  to  march  at  the  first  signal,  the  Tartars  are 
severely  prohibited  to  cultivate  the  land.  They  must  live  upon 
their  pay,  and  upon  the  produce  of  their  flocks  and  herds,  Tlie 
entire  soil  of  the  Eight  Banners  is  inalienable.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  an  individual  sells  his  portion  to  some  Chinese ;  but 
the  sale  is  always  declared  null  and  void  if  it  comes  in  any  shape 
before  the  tribunals. 

By  means  of  usury  and  cunning,  and  persevering  machinations, 
tho  Chinese  have  since  rendered  themselves  masters  of  all  the  lands 
of  their  conquerors,  leaving  to  them  merely  their  empfy  titles, 
their  onerous  statutory  labour,  and  tho  payment  of  oppressive 
rents.  Tho  quality  of  Mantchu  has  thus  by  degrees  become  a 
very  costly  aflhir,  and  many  of  consequence  seek  altogether  to 
abnegate  it.  According  to  tho  law,  there  is  every  third  year  a 
census  made  of  tho  popubtion  of  each  banner,  and  all  persons  who 
do  not  causa  their  names  to  bo  inscribed  on  the  toll  ore  deemed 
DO  longer  to  belong  to  the  Mantchu  nation  i  those,  therefore,  of 
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tlio  water  communicationB  by  a  very  largo  river  navy, 
Hung-woo  at  firet  EOiight  to  satisfy  his  ambition  by 
splendid  ])roniiscs,  and  to  detach  him  from  the  alliance 
of  somn  of  the  other  leaders;  but  the  Prince  of  Han 
so  greatly  succeeded  that  he  could  not  hear  or  profess 
friendly  intentions  with  the  one  who  wished  to  share 
with  him  the  throne.  Hence  arose  a  fierce  struggle, 
wliich  kept  our  hero  for  several  yeaifl  employed,  and 
left  tlio  Alongols  time  to  take  breath.  Whosoever  had 
the  command  of  the  great  rivers,  was  naturally  in  com- 
mand of  the  most  flourishing  part  of  China,  and  by 
being  enabled  to  obtain  supplies  whenever  wanted,  and 
attack  his  enemy  upon  every  weak  point,  must  have 
the  fate  of  war  in  his  hands.  The  subject  of  our  history 
was  too  good  a  general  not  to  see  these  advantages  at 
once,  and  his  whole  strength  was.  therefore  concentrated 
to  secure  the  .avigation.  Determined  to  fight  to  the 
last,  tlio  Prince  of  Han  had  his  war-boats  chained 
together,  and  did  not  retreat  until  he  saw  them  all  on 
fire;  a  second  navy  was  created  as  by  magic,  and  the 
resistance  was  equally  strong.  But  Hung-woo  had 
nioi-o  powerful  arms;  pei-suasion  and  kindness  won 
over  many  an  influential  officer;  so  that  in  the  heart 
of  a  naval  battle  one  squadron  after  another  struck  to 
their  humane  prince. 

Hung-woo  now  regarded  himself  as  the  minister  of 
heaven  ;  so  did  Attila,  so  did  Alaric,  so  did  Napoleon, 
and  so  did  the  emjxjror  Nicholas.  On  invading  Keang- 
soo,  Hung-woo  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he 
declared  all  who  did  not  submit  to  his  arms  to  be 
"  traitors  ond  rebels  against  the  aziu-e  heavens."  Kind 
treatment,  and  a  general  amnesty  secured  to  him  the 
attachment  of  the  inhabitants  ;  the  submission  of  the 
roving  bands  he  secured  by  bribes.  Some  of  them, 
who  thought  it  clever  to  take  the  money  and  sell 
themselves  again  to  a  better  bidder,  he  chastised 
inexorably.  But  he  did  not  confine  his  attention  to 
mere  exploits ;  whenever  a  district  yielded  to  his 
victorious  arms,  he  a.ssumed  the  power  of  a  judge.  An 
open  hall  was  instantly  prepared,  when  all  those  who 
had  any  complaint  to  make  obtained  free  access.  Even 
old  garrulous   women   were   not   excluded,  and  the 


(he  Mnntclius  whose  indifience  induces  tlicm  to  desiro  exemption 
from  stiituto  labour  mid  military  service  do  not  present  tliemselves 
to  llic  cen-us  enumerators,  and  by  thot  omission  enter  tlic  ranks 
of  tbn  Cliineso  people.  Tims,  wliilo  on  the  one  iinnd  constant 
migrntion  lias  carried  bcj'ond  tlio  Great  Wall  a  great  number  of 
Cliiiiesc,  on  the  otlier,  n  great  number  of  Mantchos  have 
voluntarily  abdicated  their  nationality. 

The  decline,  or  rather  tlio  extinction  of  the  Mantchu  nation 
is  now  progressing  more  rapidly  than  ever.  Up  to  the  reign  of 
the  late  emperor,  Tuou-Twan,  the  regions  Watered  by  the  Songori 
were  exclusively  inhuhitcd  by  Mantcliua :  entrance  into  those 
vast  districts  was  prohibited  to  tho  Chinese,  and  no  man  was  per- 
mitted to  cultivate  tho  soil  within  their  range.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  reign,  these  districts  were  put  up  for  public 
sale,  In  order  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  tho  Imperial  treasury. 
The  Chinese  rushed  uimu  them  like  birds  of  prey,  and  a  few  years 
sufficed  »o  remove  everything  that  could  in  anyway  reodl  tho 
memory  of  their  ancient  possessors.  It  would  be  vain  for  any  one 
now  to  leek  in  Mantchuria  a  sin^  town,  or  a  single  village  that 
is  not  composed  entirely  of  Chinese. 

Yet,  amid  the  general  trnnsformatlon,  there  are  still  a  few 
tribes,  such  ns  the  Si-Po  and  the  Solon,  wbieli  MtMblhr  rrtaln 
jlio  Mantchu  type.  Up  to  the  present  day  their  territoriea  have 
been  invaded  neither  by  the  Chinese  nor  by  cultivation;  they  con- 
tinuo  to  dwell  In  tents,  and  to  furnish  soldiers  to  the  Imperial 
nrmics.  It  Ims  been  remarked,  however,  that  their  (Vequent 
"Ppcarnncc  at  I'ckin,  and  their  long  periods  of  service  in  the 
proyincial  garrisons,  are  beginning  to  make  terrible  Inroads  upon 
tbcir  habits  and  tastes. 


patience  with  which  the  victim  bore  their  invectives 
procured  him  tho  highest  popularity. 

The  rebels  of  the  south  being  now  chastised,  it  was 
high  time  to  visit  the  territories  to  the  west  of  the 
Hoang-ho,  where  one  of  tho  Mongol  chiefs  was  still  in 
possession  of  many  fortresses.  The  army  was  approach- 
ing to  cross  the  river,  when  one  of  the  descendants  of 
Confucius'  presented  himself  to  the  conqueror.  It 
was  always  Hung-woo's  principle  to  gain  popularity, 
and  he  therefore  rejoiced  to  pay  homage  to  this  sage, 
upon  whom  tho  whole  nation  looked  with  veneration. 
Having  given  tho  descendant  of  the  great  sage  valuable 
presents,  with  assurances  of  protection,  he  charmed  the 
assembled  multitude  by  tho  deference  he  thiu  piid  to 
departed  merit.  In  only  a  few  minute  instances  the 
Mongols  resisted  the  invading  forces,  and  Shem-se,  as 
well  as  Shan-si,  received  Chinese  garrisons. 

After  numerous  triumplis,  and  when  Hung-woo  had 
shown  that  he  despised  pride,  by  visiting  in  state  the 
burying-place  of  his  poor  father,  the  fisherman,  and 
built  a  large  city  over  his  remains,  the  conqueror  con- 
sented, at  tho  clamorous  urgency  of  his  army  and 
people,  to  be  named  Emperor,  expressed  a  desire  to  bo 
appointed  "  jmstor  to  continue  the  succession  of  Yaou 
and  Shun,"  and  raised  his  faithful  Ma-she,  his  inse- 
jtarable  companion  in  joy  and  woe,  to  the  dignity  of 
Empress. 

Hung-woo's  generals  followed  the  Mongols  beyond 
tho  Great  Wall,  surprised  their  emperors  camp,  and 
took  the  whole  of  the  Imperial  family  prisoners.  Ngai- 
yew-chilipata,  the  sou  of  the  deceased  emperor  (who 
died  in  1370,  two  yeare  after  leaving  China),  contrived 
to  escape ;  but  his  grandson  Moitilipala  was  brought 
before  Hung-woo.  The  victor's  humanity  was  shocked 
by  the  proposal  of  his  officers  to  murder  the  youngprince 
in  the  hall  of  his  ancestors.  He  severely  reproached 
the  cruel  advisers,  and  was  moved  to  tears  at  the  full 
of  the  Mongol  dynasty,  while  he  held  it  out  as  a 
warning  to  future  sovereigns  against  degrading  their 
station  by  vice.  The  exertions  of  Hung-woo  to  conso- 
lidate his  empire  and  to  secure  peace  have  been  seldom 
equalled.  Hu  continually  declared  his  intention  to 
imitate  the  happy  days  and  innocent  lives  of  Yaou 
and  Shun  (the  golden  age  of  Chinese  history),  reminded 
tho  people,  who  imputed  his  own  origin  as  a  fault, 
that  Lew-pang,  the  glorious  founder  of  tho  Han 
dynasty,  the  great  emperor  Kaoutsoo,  had  been, 
like  himself,  originally  but  a  robber-chief.  The 
Mongols  fought  on  ;  until  at  last  he  directed  his 
army  against  their  stronghold  in  the  province  of 
Leaou-tung,  and  subdued  them  with  much  caniago. 
The  Chinese  generals  showed  no  mercy  to  the 
Mongol  chiefs  and  captains,  whom  they  now  regarded 
in  the  light  of  rebels,  and  resisting  tho  decrees  of 
Heaven.     Many   Mongols    destroyed  themselves    by 


>  Confiicius,  according  to  Father  Martin,  admits  three  prime 

SInciples,— Heaven,  man,  and  earth  j  three  sorts  of  knowledge, 
ivine,  human,  and  earthly ;  five  degrees  of  relationship  in  society, 
— 1st,  Of  father  and  son ;  Znd,  Of  man  and  woman ;  3rd,  Of  prince 
and  Bubiects ;  4th,  Of  friends ;  6th,  and  last.  Of  nations.  Then 
these  Chinese  literati  go  on  to  treat  of  lesser  orders,— belonging 
to  gnests,  visits,  and  entertainments,  and  likewise  for  the  accom- 
modation of  visitors,  and  of  tho  deprrtment  of  the  boily,  with 
many  others,  to  the  amount  of  3,000,  as  Father  Martin  tells  in 
his  "  History  of  China."  The  family  of  Confucius  are  the  only 
heri'ttary  nobility  in  China,  most  of  the  emperors  excepted,  the 
memuers  of  which  have  pennons  granted  to  them  in  proportion  to 
the  propinquity  or  distance  of  their  relationship. 
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suicide,— othen  were  beheaded  by  the  Chinese, — and 
"  this  once  brave  moo,  who  conquered  the  greater  part 
of  the  old  world,  were  crouching  before  the  effeminate 
Chinese,  earnestly  suing  for  life."  The  hand  of  God 
was  on  them ;  and  the  fierce  race,  elevated  for  His 
good  purposes,  to  a  mighty  conqueror  and  a  desolating 
«courge,  were  now  humiliated. 

Much  of  the  success  of  Hung-woo  was  owing  to  the 
wise  counsels  of  his  wife  Ma-ahe,  who  influenced  all 
his  actions,  and  controlled  his  steps.  Access  to  power 
was  ombittei-ed  by  her  loss  and  that  of  his  eldest  son. 
Feeling  his  end  approaching,  he  sent  all  the  princes  of 
his  blood  to  the  domains  he  had  assigned  them,  each  a 
separate  kingdom,  keeping  his  heir  (a  lad  of  eleven) 
alone  near  him.  He  died,  at  seventy-one  years  of  age, 
in  1398. 

The  parallel  in  the  conduct  of  Hung-woo's  insur- 
rection, and  that  going  on  at  the  present  period  in 
China,  is  so  close,  that  it  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
the  latter  being  an  express  imitation  of  the  former. 
His  appearance  was  as  remarkable  as  his  valour,  and 
his  statesmanship  more  than  equal  to  his  military  skill, 
He  was  most  anxious,  in  all  cases,  to  avert  the  effusion 
of  blood ;  and  the  instances  of  cruelty  which  occurred 
at  the  surrender  of  certain  cities,  and  the  punishment 
of  rebels,  must,  as  in  thepresent  instance,  not  be  im- 
puted to  the  orders  of  Hung-woo,  but  rather  to  the 
indiscreet  revenge  of  his  generals  : — even  the  young 
Mongolian  prince,  grandson  of  the  emperor,  was  main- 
tained by  him  at  court  with  princely  splendour,  and 
preferred,  when  full  liberty  was  offered  to  him,  rather 
to  remain  with  his  generous  enemy  ''  ~n  nm  the  risk 
of  returning  to  his  native  tents. 


VL— "THE  LAST  OF  THE  MINGS." 

Ok  the  death  of  Hung-woo  his  sons  at  once  beset 
his  grandson,  whom  he  had  raised  up  to  the  empire, 
with  a  formidable  coalition.  He  degraded  some;  but 
one  of  them,  the  Prince  of  Ten,  defeated  him,  drove 
him  into  exile,  and  ascended  the  throne.  What  follows 
of  the  story  is  but  a  recapitulation  of  boy-emperors  and 
eunuch  ministers,  with  Tartar  irruptions,  until  we 
arrive  at  Shin-tsung  or  Wan-li ;  in  whose  reign 
the  celebrated  Jesuit  father  lUcci  first  appears  in 
China. 

Wan-li  sentofficers,  who  destroyed  all  thehouses  of  the 
Niuchi  merchants  near  the  border,  and  drove  the  Niuchis 
— now  called  the  Mantchus  —  to  des])air.  Hitherto 
they  had  been  a  scattered  nation,  but  they  now  united 
under  Tien-ning,  their  first  chief,  who,  in  161 8,  assumed 
the  style  and  title  of  Emperor,  having  but  a  few  naked 
savages  under  his  banner.  His  father  had  been  mur- 
dered by  Wan-li's  officers,  and  he  swore  that  he  would 
sauriflce  200,000  Chinese  to  his  manes.  He  kept  his 
fearful  oath.  The  Emperor  Shin-tsung,  in  order  to 
weaken  the  power  of  his  dangerous  rival,  Hon-wung, 
the  Mantchn  chief,  besought  him  to  send  to  him  the 
flower  of  his  warriors,  under  pretext  of  wishing  to 
march  them  against  the  Mongols,  who  were  threatening 
his  states  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  saw  them  in  his  power,  be 
caused  them  all  to  be  put  to  death  (another  slaughter 
of  the  Mamelukes)  with  the  exception  of  one  oaly, 
whose  good  looks  interested  a  mandarin  in  his  favour, 
who  took  him  into  the  number  of  his  domestics,  and  he 
BO  gained  hia  confidence  that  he  became  steward  of  his 
household.    In  some  time  afterwards  another  Chinese 
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officer,  having  cause  to  visit  the  mandarin,  saw  tho 
young  Tartar,  and  told  his  colleague  that  ho  ran  the 
risk  of  drawing  down  on  himself  tho  indignation 
of  the  Emperor.  The  other  answered  that  he  would 
get  rid  of  him,  but  that  in  the  meantime  they 
should  give  themselves  up  to  the  delights  of  a  banquet. 
In  the  interim  the  young  man,  who  liad  overheard  this 
discourse,  fearing  for  his  life,  ordered  a  groom  to  saddle 
the  swiftest  of  his  master's  horses,  saying  that  he  hiid 
a  commission  of  importance  to  execute.  He  mounte<l, 
and  rode  off  at  full  speed  to  the  White  Mountain, 
where  he  announced  to  Han-wung  the  Emperor's  trea- 
chery, and  the  fate  of  his  unfortunate  companions  in 
arnjs.  Hau-wung  sent  his  eldest  son  tocapturo  Mouk- 
den,  in  tho  province  of  Leaou-tang  ;  but  on  his  letreat- 
ing,  from  alarm  at  the  force  opposed  to  him,  he  slew 
him  with  his  own  hands,  and  himself  captured  the  city 
by  storm. 

His  warriors  seemed  to  be  so  resistless,  that  the 
Chinese  generals  despaired  of  opposing  themselves,  and 
called  in  the  aid  of  their  loyal  vassals,  the  Portuguese. 
At  that  time  Gonsolvez  TeLxera  was  ambassador,  or 
rather  tribute  •bearer,^  at  Fekiu  ;  and  as  the  Emperor 
liberally  furnished  the  means,  a  body  of  200  Portu- 
guese and  200  Western  Asiatics  were  equipped,  and 
sent  to  the  capital.  Each  of  them  had  a  servant  and 
plenty  of  money  ;  so  that  the  whole  cavalcade  appeared 
more  like  a  gay  equipage  than  a  real  army.  When 
they  reached  Pekin,  the  officers  of  Canton,  doubting 
the  policy  of  permitting  such  access  to  the  court,  bribed 
those  who  had  suggested  this  measure  to  dissuade  tho 
Emperor  from  employing  the  barbarians;  and  thus 
was  this  little  band,  under  the  valiant  captains  Cordicr 
and  Del  Capo,  led  back  to  Macao. 

Tion-wung,  tired  of  war,  proposed  a  peace  ;  but  tho 
Imperial  court  answered  by  a  rescript,  ordering  the 
extermination  of  all  barbariaas.  Nothing  was  heard 
of  but  extermination — the  fashionable  word  of  the 
Chinese  authorities  in  war.  The  Mantchus  gave  up 
all  hope  of  negotiating  with  such  a  people,  and  took 
possession  of  Leao-tung,  from  wliich  they  made  inroads 
to  the  gates  of  Pekin,  The  terrified  generals,  sent 
out  to  annihilate  them,  disapiieared  like  gigantic 
shadows  at  the  approach  of  night,  and  notwithstanding 
all  edicts  to  the  contrary,  the  barbarians  grew  more 
powerful  every  day,  and  would  no  longer  hear  of  any 
treaty. 

The  old  emperor,  Wan-li,  took  these  reverses  so 
much  to  heart,  that  he  fell  sick  and  died.  Kwnng- 
tsung,  the  next  emperor,  died  also,  from  taking  "  the 
liquor  of  immortality  "—a  trick,  it  is  supposed,  of  the 
Taou  priests,  to  rid  themselves  of  a  monarch  who 
applies  too  carefully  to  business.  His  successor, 
Hetsang,  reigned  but  se    n  years. 

Tho  story  of  the  next  emj)cror,  the  last  of  tho 
Mings,  is  well  told  by  Adam  Schall  and  Father 
Martini,  missionaries  who  witnessed  it 


'  Alt  BmbUMdon  are  rtyled  ■•  tribute-bearers  "  by  tl.o  CliinoM 
hiitorians,  and  the  piewnU  usually  brought  by  tlicin  ■■•=.<»''»',; 
dercdtribuu).  Their  letter,  are  ill  tho  form  of  petition.,  or  pin, 
-hence  the  refuwl  to  accept  Cnptnin  Elliof.  credent  ml.  a.  .upcr- 
intendent  at  Canton,  which  led  to  a  war.  If  you  ""gi^"  «">"»• 
nie.  with  tho  Chinew  you  must  keep  on  yr.th  them  and  be 
perfect,  a.  it  U  a  matter  of  pride  in  them  to  get  tiie  better  of  one 
^thei.  in  ceremonie.  mi  politencM.  But  if  you  um  no  ccro- 
mony  whatsoever  with  them,  tliey  let  you  have  your  oyinjny. 
and  a.  it  were,  ".tand  adde  to  let  the  rudo,roa^h  fellow  gc 
hu  road." 
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Two  groat  rofcbor  chiofg,*  Lc  and  Sbang,  infested  th« 
country,  and  drove  to  desjiair  the  Emperor  Tsung- 
cliiiig,  who  lind  more  to  do  than  he  could  manage  in 
coping  witli  the  Tartars,  and  began  to  bo  quite  out  of 


heart.  "Till  this  time"  (as  Adam  Schall  avers)  "the 
courtiers  had  kept  the  insurrection  from  the  emperor's 
knowledge,  partly  by  telling  him  they  were  only  for- 
geries, though  they  were  indeed  certainly  true,  and 
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partly  by  extenuating  the  business,  which  was  the  ruin 
of  the  empire." 

The  emperor,    now   roused  by  the   noise  of  arms, 
which  daily  increased  in  his  ears,  bestirring  himself, 


>  The  general  coininUiiloii  of  robbery,  nnd  the  prevalence  of 
bands  of  thicvci,  proves  the  weakness  of  the  government  in  Cliina, 
— not  the  insurrectionary  disposition  of  tlie  people.  In  one  dis- 
trict of  Htt-pcli,  the  governor  reported,  in  1828,  "  tliat  very  few  of 
the  inhabitants  liave  any  regular  occupation,  nnd  their  dispositions 
are  exceedingly  ferocious ;  they  flght  and  kill  each  other  on  every 
provocation.  In  their  villages  they  harbour  thieves,  who  flee  from 
other  districts,  and  sally  forth  again  to  plunder."  In  the  northern 
parts  of  Kwang-tnng,  the  people  have  erected  high  and  strongly 
built  ho'ises,  to  which  they  flee  for  safety  from  the  attacks  of 
robbers.  Theso  bands  sometimes  fall  upon  each  other,  nnd  the 
feudal  animosities  of  clanship  adding  fliel  and  rage  to  the  rivalry 
of  partisan  warfare,  the  destruction  of  life  and  property  is  great. 
Occasionally  the  people  zealously  assist  their  rolers  to  apprehend 
them,  though  their  exertions  depend  altogether  upon  the  energy 
of  tlie  incumbent  t  an  officer  in  Fuh-kien  was  recommended  for 

Eroinotion  bocanse  he  had  apprehended   173  persons,  part  of  n 
and  of  robbers  which  l-ad  infested  the  department  for  yean,  and 


though  too  late,  to  q\tcnch  the  flame,  and  i-aising 
several  armies,  consulted  to  fortify  Pekin,  But  the 
eunuchs,  who  all  this  while  hod  deluded  the  emperor 
with  feigned  stories,  now  also  regarded  not  the  danger 


tried  nnd  convicted  1,160  criminals,  most  or  all  of  whom  were  pro- 
babably  executed.  In  1821  there  were  four  hundred  robbers 
taken  on  the  borders  of  Fuh-kien ;  in  1827,  two  hundred  were 
seized  in  the  south  of  the  province,  and  forty-one  more  brought 
to  Canton  from  the  eastward.  'Ike  governor  oficred  1,000  dollars 
reward,  in  1828,  for  the  capture  of  one  leader,  and  8,000  dollars 
for  another.  The  judge  of  the  province  nut  forth  n  proclamation 
upon  the  subject  in  the  same  year,  in  which  be  says  there  were 
four  hundred  and  thirty  undecided  cases  of  robbery  by  brigands 
then  on  the  calendar;  and  in  18i6  there  were  upwards  of  two 
thousand  waiting  his  decision,  for  each  of  which  there  were  per- 
haps five  or  six  persons  waiting  in  prison,  or  under  constraint, 
until  the  case  was  settled.  These  bands  prowl  in  the  brge  cities, 
and  commit  great  cruelties.  In  1830,  n  party  of  five  hundred 
openly  plundered  a  rich  man's  house  in  the  western  sabnrbs  ef 
Canton ;  and  in  Shun-teh,  south  of  the  city,  £150  was  paid  for 
the  ransom  of  two  persons  carried  off  by  them.  The  Oovernor  of 
Canton,  in  1831,  was  attacked  by  them  near  the  Mailing  (or 
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he  wM  in,  but  contrived  to  mve  themselves  in  hiH 
ruin,  by  confederating  with  the  enemy.  During  this 
time  Licungz  (Lo-tzc-shung,  tlie  robber-chief)  sciit 
Reveral  soldiers  in  disguise  to  the  court,  and  furnished 
them  with  money  to  drive  a  trsdo,  the  better  to  cloak 
their  designs,  till  ho  should  come  with  his  army  to  the 
city  walls,  and  then  break  forth  in  mutinies.  To  this 
plot,  designed  at  court,  Licungz  added  another,  viz., 
private  correspondence  with  the  prime  couucillor 
of  8tat<» ;  who,  it  was  said,  obsci-viug  the  emperor's 
^■^Ainess  to  bo  ruined,  had  agreed  with  the  rebel  to 
deliver  the  city ;  but  whether  it  wan  so  or  not,  he 
marched  with  all  speed  to  Pekin,  within  whoao  walls 
wore  seventy  thousand  soldiers  under  three  thousand 
commanders,  and  the  store-houses  provided  with  all 
manner  of  ammunition,  and  the  walls  round  about 
planted  with  great  guns,  of  which  the  rebels  (as  they 
afterwards  confessed)  were  exceedingly  afraid.  But 
that  fear  soon  vanished,  for  their  associates  within 
advised  them  to  storm  the  city,  promising  to  shoot  only 
powder  without  bullets  against  them,  by  which  means 
Licungz  inarched  with  all  his  men  (anno  1644),  in 
April,  into  the  city,  the  gates  being  opened  for  him.' 
Neither  did  the  emperor's  party  make  any  long  resist- 
ance, for  Licungz'  soldiers,  who  till  this  time  had  kc|)t 
themselves  private,  according  to  their  agreement,  made 


Plum  Ridgo  Monntnins)  Fan,  on  lii>  departuro  from  Canton,  nnil 
plundered  of  nbout  10,000  dollars.  The  roagiatratea  of  Kian^-almn 
district,'soutli  of  Cnntoii,  were  ordered  b;  their  auperiors,  the  sauiu 
year,  to  apprehend  flvo  hundred  of  the  robbcra.  The  huy  pricats 
of  Buddha  and  the  Taon  monka  aomotimea  harbour  giinga  in  their 
templea,  nnd  divide  the  apoila  with  them,  occaaionally  even  going 
out  themselvea  on  predatory  cxcnraiouo.  No  mercy  la  aliown  these 
niiscrcanta,  wlien  taken  j  but  tlie  multiplication  of  executions  has 
no  effect  in  deterring  thorn  from  crime. 

'  Thia  ia  the  way  the  Pence  party  aro  acting  in  Cliina  at 
pt^nt.  It  ia  a  wondoiful  country  of  ahama  and  shows. 
Witness  the  following  occurrence  at  tho  Politang  Forts,  on 
the  Peiho  river,  commanding  the  approach  to  Fekin,  in  tho 
recent  expedition :  — 

A  troop  of  Mongolian  cavalry  appeared  drown  up  on  the  bridge 
and  causeway  to  the  left  of  tho  town,  wild  watched  our  proceed- 
ings for  somu  tim ),  and  then  rode  off  in  the  direction  of  the  Taku 
forts,  doubtless  to  report  our  arrival  to  Sangkolinain.  Flags 
also  wore  flying  fVom  tho  forts,  and  numbers  of  men  could  be 
seen  peeping  out  from  behind  tho  mantlets  of  the  embraanres,  so 
that  we  anticipated  some  resistance,  and  aa  it  took  all  the  evening 
to  land  the  force  which  had  been  told  off  for  the  operations — vii., 
aeoond  brigade  of  the  Firat  Diviaion,  commanded  by  Brigadier 
Sutton,  and  iS,600  Frenchmen,  it  was  determined,  I  believe,  that 
a  joint  attack  should  be  made  next  morning  by  the  gunboats  in 
front  and  tho  allied  regiments  in  the  rear.  By  sunset  tho  troopa 
lud  poised  through  the  mud  and  aeizcd  the  canaeway,  without  any 
opposition!  a  but  waa  then  made,  and  we  bivouacked  for  tho 
night.  Meanwhile,  shortly  after  sunset.  Sir  Hope  Orant  had 
pushed  on  with  a  few  men,  and  entered  on  tho  outskirts  of  tho 
town,  where  a  Chinaman  was  seized,  who  said  that  tho  forts  were 
empty  and  undefended,  whereupon  Heasra.  Parkca  and  Gibaon,  of 
tho  consular  aervice,  and  Captain  Williams  of  the  Royala,  with  a 
oonple  of  men,  made  him  lead  them  through  the  town,  and, 
kicking  open  a  gate  at  the  rear  of  the  south  fort,  they  found  that 
hia  atatcment  was  correct,  that  there  were  only  a  few  old  wooden 
guna  in  some  of  the  embraanres,  and  that  the  flaga  and  mantlets 
wore  all  a  sham.  A  number  of  infernal  machines,  however,  had 
been  VCTy  cunningly  phced  underground  just  inside  the  gate,  and 
at  the  bottom  of  the  a:icenta  to  each  cavalier,  and  had  any  ono  of 
them  exploded,  it  miBht  have  done  considerable  damage.  The 
man  who  was  reoonnoitrins  found  the  bridge  across  tho  dry  ditch 
which  iurroundi  it  trembling  with  his  wc^ht,  and,  upon  a  care- 
fill  examination  being  made,  it  was  shown  to  be  ao  conatructed 
with  levers,  &c,  as  to  form  a  large  hammer,  which,  in  the  ruah 
of  any  body  of  men,  would  have  exploded  aome  detonating 
powder  in  eommanication  with  a  largo  quantity  of  gunpowder, 
effiMtnaUy  destroying  fbrt  and  aU  within  it.    Of  the  guns  found 
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an  nproar  in  the  city,  which  caiuwxi  bo  great  a  confusion 
that  none  knew  with  whom  to  side,  and  every  place 
was  filled  with  slaughter.  Hereupon  Licungz,  an  con- 
queror, marched  through  the  city  directly  towards  the 
einiHiror's  palace,  which  ho  soon  took.  Tho  enemy  had 
got  the  first  wall  beforo  the  emperor  know  of  any 
(lunger,  for  the  reliels'  confederates  (tho  eunuchs,  who 
had  all  the  command  in  their  own  power,)  continually 
persuaded  the  emperor  not  to  fly ;  but  when  they  per- 
ceived no  possibility  of  \nn  cncn\<c,  they  acquainted  him 
with  the  loss  of  the  city  nnd  palace.  Tho  emperor, 
upon  this  notice  being  given,  asked  first,  if  any  proba- 
bility was  left  tocHca]ic;  but  being  answered  that  all 
ways  were  beset,  they  say  ho  wrote  a  letter  with  his 
own  blooil,  in  which  he  accused  his  eunuchs  of 
treachery,  and  desired  Licungz,  sincd  ho  had,  by  tho 
help  of  heaven,  gotten  the  empire,  that  he  would 
revenge  his  full.  This  done,  he  took  his  sword  and 
killed  his  daughter,  that  she  might  not  full  into  the 
enemy's  hands,  and  afterwards  went  into  his  garden, 
and  there  (us  the  most  unfortunate  emperor,  and  last  of 
tho  Taimingiau  race),  hanged  himself  with  his  girdle  on 
a  plum  tree  ;  and  thus  ended  the  house  Taiming  by  a 
robber,  which  was  first  raised  by  the  like.  After  tho 
emperor's  example,  the  kolou,  or  prime  councillor, 
and  likewise  his  queens,  besides  some  of  his  loyalest 
eunuchs,  hanged  themselves,  with  several  others  in 
tho  city,  thereby  seeming,  that  after  their  country's 
manner,  to  dio  with  the  emperor,  which  is  amongst 
the  Chinese  accounted  a  great  honour,  and  sign  of 
fidelity." 

Adam  Schall  tells  us,  that  "The  emperor  (betrayed 
twice  in  one  moment, — once  by  his  eunuchs,  and  then  by 
t1iercbnl!)'confcderates,)mouuted  on  horseback,  followed 
with  six  hundred  horse,  and  fell  into  that  part  of  tho 
city  through  which  the  enemy  cnmo  marching  ;  but 
there  tho  unhap])y  prince  ibimd  liimself  necessitated 
(tho  great  guns  which  were  planted  to  defend  the  gates, 
firing  against  him,  and  wanting  more  aid,)  to  return 
again  to  his  ])alace,  where  being  arrived,  and  driven 
into  utter  despair,  ho  desired  the  emprefls  his  consort  to 
hang  herself,  and  advised  his  three  sons  to  save  them- 
selves by  flight.  He  then  took  up  his  sword,  with  iu- 
tention  to  kill  his  own  daughter,  fit  for  marriage,  that 
sho  might  not  live  to  be  defiled  ;  but  she  escaped  the 
blow  by  fiight,  yet  received  it  on  her  right  hand,  which 
she  lost ;  which  done,  he  went  (bereaved  of  all  hope) 
out  of  the  palace  again  on  foot,  and  ran  directly  to  a 
mountain  behind  the  palace,  where,  standing  stUl,  he 
wrote  with  a  pencil,  o-i  ':.<  hem  of  his  imiierial  coat, 
with  his  own  blood  (r.-.  ii  « ■■  j  said),  drawn  from  his  left 
hand,  to  this  effect:  'iViuch  joy  to  the  succeeding  em- 
peror, Li !  I  entreat  earnestly,  hurt  not  my  people,  nor 
employ  my  councillors.'  Which  having  written,  ho 
pulled  off'Ius  boots,'  and  throwing  away  his  hat,  hanged 
himself  with  his  girdle,  on  a  piece  of  timber,  in  a 
gallery." 


aome  were  only  wooden  dummies,  but  a  large  aupply  of  Chinem 
rocketa  waa  there,  and  the  soldiers  amused  themaelvca  by  expend- 
ing these  harmlessly  in  the  air. 

'  Boots  ore  an  important  conaidcralion  in  China.  With  u», 
among  the  vulgar,  there  ia  an  old  superstition  of  throwing  an  old 
shoo  after  a  departing  fViend  for  luck.  In  China,  reversing  our 
cuatom,  aa  they  do  almost  invariably,  they  preaent  new  boots,  and 
keep  the  old  ones.  Tlius,  wo  have  it  told  that  "The  Fuynen  of 
Kwang-tung  in  1833,  Chu,  was  a  veiy  popular  officer,  and  when 
he  obtained  leave  to  resign  his  station  on  account  of  age,  the 
people  vied  with  each  otlier  in  showing  their  hearty  regret  at 
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"Thus"  {Myn  Fiithcr  Martini)  "  ended  a  i)iinco,  pcr- 
hftpB  tho  Ki'ciitt'Ht  in  the  world,ono  who  had  noHuporior  in 
wiHilom,  undeintanding,  luid  good-nature  ;  who,  witliout 
company,  forsaken  by  all  at  the  ago  o(  thirty-six  yearn, 
through  neglect  and  curelemness  of  his  people,  came  to 
HO  niiscnililo  an  end.  Together  with  him,  the  name  of 
tho  empire,  viz.,  Tai-Ming,  that  is,  "of  great  hriglit- 
ncMM,"  after  it  had  continued  two  hundred  iind  sixty 
ycnrH,  and  tho  whole  Im|)erial  Family,  reckoned  to  tho 
numlwr  of  80,000,  were  utterly  extinguished. 

Tho  following  day,  being  the  third  after  tho  enemy's 
coming,  Licungz  marched  witli  an  army  of  300,000 
men  into  the  city,  and  so  directly  to  tlie  palace,  where 
he  took  possession  of  tho  throne,  and  settled  himself  in 
the  sume. 

When  the  emperor  did  not  appear,  Licungz  pro- 
clamed  100,000  ducats  as  a  reword  for  whoever  J>rought 
him,  or  could  give  information  of  him  ;  but  at  last  tho 
body  havingbeen  found  hanging,  as  before  mentioned,  the 
rebels,  without  reverence  or  compassion  (says  Martini), 
liy  command  of  Licungz,  hewed  it  in  [lieces. 

Yet  Schall  tells  us  that,  after  tho  expiration  of 
a  month,  tho  Tartars  having  driven  out  tho  rebels, 
tho  emperor  was  honourably  buried,  and  though  not 
laid  among  the  emperors,  yet  amongst  the  princes 
their  sons,  and  that  all  the  magistrates,  willing  or 
not  willing,  wore  forced  to  come  and  mourn  over 
his  grave. 

The  remaining  party  of  the  robbere  plundered  tho 
ChincHO  houses  ;  and  whoever  walked  the  streets  in 
handsome  apparel  they  immediately  earned  to  prison, 
and  there,  by  cruel  torments,  procured  tho  money  which 
they  suspected  they  had  by  their  clothes ;  insomuch 
that  none  appeared  in  the  streets  but  tho  conquering 
i-eliela.  Thirty  days  this  rage  continued,  while  the 
robbers  possessed  the  palace,  and  ])illaged  that  and  the 
city.  The  Chinese  already  desirc<l,  ujjon  an  appointed 
day,  to  elect  Licungz  emperor,  but  ho  commanded  them 
to  desist,  because,  as  some  say,  ho  feared  it  would  bo 
his  ruin,  for  as  often  a.s  he  sat  n|)on  tho  throne,  he  was 
taken  with  a  shivering  cold  anil  pain  in  his  head,  and 
thereby  comi)ellcd  to  rise  from  it  (unlawfully  taken  by 
him),  and  sit  on  the  ground,  as  if  he  had  deserved  no 
better.  Sitting  on  tho  earth,  they  report,  that  he 
seemed,  in  tho  eyes  of  the  spectatora,  to  bo  a  despicable 
and  ridiculous  countenance,  and  rather  showed  like  an 
ape  than  a  man.  It  is  believed  that,  before  he  would 
receive  tho  imperial  dignity,  he  intended  fiint  to  settle 
and  quiet  the  cmi)ire,  and,  by  force  of  arms,  subdue  the 
neighbouring  princes,  allies  of  the  deceased  emperor, 
which  else  might  afterwaixis  disquiet  him. 

The  same  sad  misfortune  that  befel  tho  emperor 
Tsung-chin,  happened  also  to  the  Imj)erial  family  and 
children.  The  queen,  or  lawful  empress,  obeyed  the 
emperor's  command  at  his  departure,  and  hanged  her- 
tielf.  His  women  fled  wherever  they  thought  to  be 
safe  from  tho  rebels,  and  went  to  their  parents'  houses; 
though  afterwards  by  force  and  policy  fetched  from 
thence  by  the  Tartars.  One  of  the  queens  being  taken 
prisoner  in  disguise,  having  alt'.red  her  majestic  apparel, 
was  made  a  slave  to  a  Tartar ;  but  not  being  aMo  to 


losing  Mm.  TliB  olil  cnstom  was  observed  of  retaining  his  boots, 
ami  jircsonting  him  witli  n  new  pair  at  every  city  ho  passed 
tlirough,  and  many  otlicr  teBtimoiiialsof  their  regard  were  adopted." 
The  Kuyueu  is  the  licutcnant-govcmor  of  a  province.  Tho  term 
means  "soother,"  as  having  to  please  both  parties,— tho  one  that 
Uaa,  and  the  other  that  lias  to  pay. 


undergo  such  a  yoko  long,  discovered  herself,  and  woi 
thcrou))on  sent  and  kept  among  the  other  women 
of  the  former  king,  and  eunuchs  allowed  to  wait 
upon  her. 

The  emperor's  eldest  son,  in  his  eighteenth  year,  had 
thrown  oflfhis royal  habits,  that  ho  might  not  be  known, 
and  hired  himself  as  servant  to  a  Tartar  ;  but  impa- 
tient of  hia  master's  cruel  nature,  ho  went,  after  some 
few  months,  privately  from  thence  to  a  certain  euntu'h 
whom  he  supposed  to  bo  his  trusty  friend.  This  friend 
durst  not  long  conceal  him,  but  advised  him  to  go  to 
his  sister,  who  had  fled  to  his  grandfather's  house.  Tho 
unfortunate  prince  was  then  obliged,  for  tho  sake  of 
mere  exiatenco,  to  discover  himself;  and,  although  the 
Tartars  spared  his  life,  they  condemned  him  to  im- 
prisonment. Some  promised  to  let  him  have  a  jirince's 
rcvenucj  and  honour  him  with  the  title  of  king ;  but 
ho  who  was  fallen  from  tho  highest  pinnacle,  and  hod 
a  noble  heart,  would  not  st()<i|)  to  mean  things ;  nay, 
he  despised  all  that  v/as  proflcred  him  loss  than  tho 
empire,  and  delighted  his  fancy  with  music  and  singing, 
for  the  better  dispersing  of  his  sorrows. 

Many  had  already  discovered  who  he  was,  from  hift 
being  formerly  marked  on  his  body,  and  declared  him 
tho  emperor's  son.  Certain  passages  of  the  court  were 
discovered  by  him  likewise  and  described,  which  were 
unknown  to  all  persons.  His  father's  soldiers  ond 
officers  ])ointiMg  after  their  j>rince  with  their  fingers, 
showed  that  ho  began  to  Iw  publicly  known.  There 
being  some  ajiprehension  that  he  woidd  form  a  combi 
nation,  from  the  hatred  which  he  boi-e  to  the  Tartars, 
the  possessors  of  the  realm,  it  was  judged  convenient  to 
dispatch  him  ;  and  forty  magistrates  and  martial  offi- 
cers were  also  executed,  t/iat  he  might  nvl  die  without 
company,  or  want  attendance  in  the  other  world  ac- 
cording to  his  birth  and  quality. 

The  eldest  brother,  who  had  got  to  Konkin,  camo 
almost  to  the  same  end,  being  killed  by  one  of  his  near 
relation.s,  who  had  there  niised  himself  to  bo  emperor. 
J3ut  if  wo  credit  Father  Martini  (the  writer  of  "Tho 
History  of  the  Wars  of  tho  Tartars"),  the  eldest  of  the 
emperor  Tsun-chin's  three  sons  was  never  heard  of, 
though  tho  robber  Licungz  made  long  and  strict  search 
after  him.  Whether  he  got  away  by  flight,  or,  as  some 
say,  drowned  himself,  is  unknown.  Martini  also  nays 
that  tho  two  youngest  sous  fell  alive  into  the  rebels' 
hands,  who  on  tho  third  day  caused  them  to  be  dragged 
out  of  the  city  walls,  and  their  heads  to  be  severed 
from  their  bodies. 

Wu  Sankwci,  a  relative  of  the  Imjierial  family, 
hap|)ened,  at  the  time  of  the  storming  of  Pekin,  to  be 
statione<l  on  tho  frontiers  to  defend  them  against  the 
Mantchus  or  Tartaiu  When  ho  heard  that  a  robber 
had  seized  the  throne,  his  indignation  exceeded  all 
bounds,  and  taking  7,000  Tartars  into  hia  ])ay,  he 
marched  to  meet  the  enemy.  In  a  hard-fought  battle, 
victory  declare<l  in  his  favour,  and  getting  another 
reinforcement  of  C0,000  Mantchus  and  Mongols,  he 
pressed  on  to  exterminate  tho  monster  Li.  In  this 
he  Euccecded  ;  but  when  ho  wished  to  send  home  his 
Tartar  auxiliaries  they  refused  to  leave,  and  in  sti-ong 
force  marched  on  the  capital.  "So  great  was  the 
abundance  of  choice  and  |>recious  goods"  (says  a  jesuili 
writer,  present  at  this  jHiriod), "  that  the  whole  country, 
to  the  borders  of  tho  province  of  Pekin,  a  way  of  ten 
days'  journey,  lay  covered  with  satins,  and  all  manner 
of  embroidered  clothes — a  thing  incredible  unless  one 
had  been  an  eye-witness."    Alter  the  army  had  lain 
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four  dayH  boforo  llio  city,  thn  Turt<irH  worn,  by  all  the 
inhabitants  and  giiincl»i<g  thnt  wont  into  the  army, 
rcc«!ived  with  much  joy  and  fotcheil  in  ;  whiTcupon 
Aniawang,  tho  luiole  to  the  Torti\roni|K)i-or,  wllo  coni- 
mandud  tho  nrniy  in  behalf  of  hix  nophow,  BHki'd  if 
they  would  really  entertain  and  let  them  in  i\n  guoHts  ; 
and  if  tliey  would,  from  that  timo  forward,  lio governed 
by  tho  Tartars  ;  at  which  the/  all  cried  with  a  loud 
voice,  "  Thousand  and  a  thousand  times, — a  thousand 
and  a  tho\isand  years,  live  tho  emperor ; "  a  wish 
used  at  this  day  to  tho  Chineso  em|)vror  ;  this  ended, 
UIMJH  tho  ChincHu  request  tho  young  Tartar  emperor 
followed  them  into  tho  city  and  palace — burnt  down 
to  a  heap  of  rubbish.  Tho  next  day,  tho  Tartars  not 
having  houses  enough,  turned  the  Chineso  out  of  their 
dwellings. 

Tho  Chinese,  as  a  UJition,  made  u  hotter  fight  than  is 
generally  supposed  against  their  invaders, — indeed,  a 
longer  and  a  stronger  one  than  that  of  tho  Saxons 
against  the  Normans.  They  stooil  by  one  emperor 
after  another  with  the  energy  of  despair ;  and  when 
the  Tartars  insisted  that  all  "  loyal  Chinose,"  that  is, 
all  obedient  to  themselves,  should  shavo  their  heads, 
weara  pigtail,^  and  adopt  the  c/iang,  or  Mantchu  coat,  the 
nation  indignantly  flew  to  arms,  and  drove  an  army  of  tho 
Tartars  into  tho  river  Yang-tze-kiang.  All  would 
now  have  gone  well,  had  a  patriotic  tailor  of  Canton, 
one  Ching-che-lung,  tho  father  of  the  renowned  Cox- 
inga,  at  that  timo  in  command  of  4,000  vessels,  re- 
mained true  to  his  countrymen,  whose  cause  he  had  up 
to  this  time  assisted.  But  Ching-che  lung  was  an  am- 
bitious tailor,  with  a  "sold  above  buttons  ;"  he  dcsiri'd 
to  bo  made  emperor  himself;  which,  when  tho  Chinese, 
who  have  a  great  aversion  to  parvenus,  refused,  he 
went  over,  in  tho  critical  moment,  to  tho  Tartars,  who 
had  offered  him  tho  rank  of  generalissimo.  Landing 
after  this  to  visit  the  Tartar  general  Pei-le,  ho  was  re- 
ceived with  all  the  honours  due  to  his  rank.  But  when 
he  again  desired  to  return  to  his  fleet,  the  Tartar  cour- 
teously requested  that  ho  would  accompany  him  to 
court.  On  his  arrival  at  Pokiii,  ho  was  strictly 
guarded  at  first,  and  shortly  afterwards  put  to  death  ; 
but  when  the  pirates  saw  these  treacherous  dealings, 
they  rai!'.ed  their  forces  under  Ching-chang-kung,  and 
ravaged  the  coast. 

The  last  pretender  to  tho  Ming  throne,  descended 
from  the  royal  blood,  was  Ynng-leih,  a  Christian  prince, 
who  assumed  the  namo  of  Constantino.    His  court  was 


'  "  Many,"  snyi  Sir  John  Davis,  "  nrc  tlio  clinnges  wliicli  may 
bo  made  in  despotic  countries,  withont  the  notice  or  even  tlio 
knowledge  of  the  lorgcr  portion  of  the  community :  but  an  entire 
alteration  in  the  national  costume  alTects  every  individual  equally, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowciit,  and  is  perhaps  of  all  others  the 
most  open  and  dcgniding  murk  of  conquest."  This  order  was  re- 
sisted by  many,  wlio  clioso  to  lose  thvir  heads  rather  than  f  .irt 
with  their  hairj  but  tho  irandiitc  was  gradually  enforce;!,  and  hi,3 
now  fiir  about  two  ccnturit'S  been  one  of  the  distiiigni«hing  marks 
of  a  Chinese,  though  to  this  day  the  natives  of  Fnhkien  wear  a 
handkerchief  around  their  head  to  conceal  it.  It  should  not 
escape  notice  that  a  similar  change  accompanied  the  conquest  of 
Kngland  by  the  Normans.  The  smooth  chins,  short  hair,  ond 
shaven  lip  of  our  own  people  were  adopted  to  distinguish  those 
obedient  to  the  Norman  rule,  in  contradistinction  to  those  Snxons 
who  manifested— by  preserving  the  use  of  the  long  hair  and  benrd 
of  their  ancestors,  their  aversion  to  the  conquerors,  and  dotennin- 
ation  to  free  themselves  whenever  possible.  The  distinction  in 
the  tunic  of  the  Saxon,  and  the  Norman  coat,  the  kirtle  and  the 
cloak,  were  of  the  same  nature.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the  opening 
scene  cf  Ivanhoc,  makes  n  special  note  on  this  point,  in  describing 
the  dress  of  Cedric  tho  Saxon. 
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filled  with  converts,  all  his  generals  wore  Christians, 
and  his  wife  and  mother  (in  1G49),  wrote  a  letter  to 
tho  Poj)o  announcing  their  conversion  ;  a  patriot  hero, 
Keang-tsae,  also  appeared,  and  routed  tho  Mantchu 
army  in  a  jiitc/ied  battle  on  two  occasions.  In  a  third 
ho  fell,  pierced  by  an  arrow  in  the  heart, — and  with 
him  died,  for  two  centuries,  tho  hopes  of  China.  Tho 
EmjHiror  Constantino  was  driven  fr-iu  city  to  city, and 
finally  found  refuge  in  Pegu, — returning  only  to  bo 
treachorcHsly  strangled  by  \Vu-san-kwei,  tho  general 
who  hail  received,  as  a  reward  for  first  admitting  tho 
Tartars,  the  principality  of  Yunnan  and  Kwoi-chow. 
Coxinga  alono  remained  to  anuoy  tho  Tartar  o.r<pcror. 
It  is  told  of  him,  that  when  ho  received  the  news  of 
Yung  leih's  death,  ho  was  so  incensed  that  ho  "  attacked 
a  Tartar  fleet,  sunk  several  of  tho  vessels,  and  cut  off 
the  ears  and  noses  of  4,000  Mantchus."  Those  )ne« 
ho  sent  on  shore ;  but  tho  Tartars  put  them  to  death, 
so  that  tiio  shame  put  upon  them  might  not  spread. 
Tho  bravo  Coxinga  held  out  until  1CC2,  having  landed 
upon  the  island  of  Formosa  and  driven  out  the  Dutch, 
— who,  in  spite  of  their  presumed  naval  superiority, 
could  never  get  it  back,  but  suffered  a  defeat  with 
their  whole  fleet,  in  an  engagement  in  which,  however, 
C'l  inga  full.'  The  Chinese  pirate  admiral,  who  sue- 
c(  eilcd,  was  his  son  Ching-ke-san,  who,  at  lasi.,  when 
tired  of  a  roving  life,  and  satiated  with  plunder,  detia-- 
niined  "  to  die  decent,"  and  accepted  from  tho  Tartar 
dynasty  the  office  of  high  admiral  of  China. 

With  him  was  extinguished  the  lost  spark  of 
open  rebellion  against  tho  Tartar  usurpers, — and  with 
him  perished,  as  was  then  thought,  the  lust  hojH!  of 
the  Ming  family,  whose  greatness  at  sea  was  equal  at 
one  timo  to  their  si)lendour  on  the  Chineso  throne. 
Wo  read  in  tho  "  History  of  tho  Ming  Dynasty," 
published,  os  we  have  stiid,  in  nioi-o  than  a  hundred 
volumes  by  a  Tartarcmiwror  in  1792,  that  in  the  reign 
of  Yung-lo,  that  great  prince  had,  during  twelve  years, 
a  fleet  manned  by  30,000  sailors, — which,  at  divers 
times,  went  to  Manill.t,  the  Moluccas,  Borneo,  Java, 
Sumati-u,  Tonkin,  Cochin  China,  Camboya,  Siam, 
Malacca,  Bengal,  and  Ceylon.  They  sjHjak  of  tho 
Peak  of  Adapi,  and  tho  impression  of  his  foot  (using 
their  own  term  Plian-ku,  the  first  demon  god,  whom 
they  ))icturo  with  a  hammer  and  chisel,  actually  hewing 
out  the  heavens  !)  of  Calicut,  Surat,  Ormus,  Aden,  and 
of  the  sea  near  Me<lina  and  Mecca.  They  brought 
back  to  China  enormous  riches,  and  all  the  princes  of 
those  countries  sent  embassies  to  Yiuig-lo. 

The  Empire  of  China  has  comprised  ono  sole  and 
undivided  monarchy  ever  since  tho  year  of  Christ 
1279,  but  instead  of  being  regarded  from  that,  as  a  i)ri- 
vileged  country,  governed  from  time  immemorial  by  the 


*  The  Tartars  gave  an  example,  on  this  occasion,  of  what  can 
be  done  by  a  great  empire  to  defend  its  interior  from  tlie  ravages 
of  a  piratical  enemy.  They  destroyed  all  the  towns,  villages,  and 
houses  for  a  depth  of  two  leagues  along  tho  whole  extent  of  tho 
coast,  thus  leaving  a  desert  between  tho  devastators  and  tlie 
interior  of  tho  Cclostiol  Empire.  "This  memorable  example," 
says  M,  Hue,  "  may  enable  us  to  judge  what  the  Chinese  are 
capable  of,  should  they  any  day  have  to  oppose  themselves  to  the 
invasion  of  a  powerful  enemy.  So  long  as  they  possess  tho 
conscience  of  thr  invincible  force  that  Ilea  in  the  immense  extent 
of  their  territor,  and  their  vast  population,  tlicy  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  tho  assault  of  strangers.  When  a  nation  has  on  ils 
side  numbers  and  spocc,  and  it  is  resolved  to  take  full  advantapo 
of  these  two  resources,  there  arc  always  means  to  paralyse  tho 
learned  strategy  and  the  fulminating  machines  of  an  unju-st 
aggressor." 
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siiino  constitution,  exempt  from  foreign  conquest  and 
intestine  commotions,  tlie  only  i)cculiarity  whioli  it 
possesses,  in  comparison  with  other  empires  which  have 
disap|ienre(l  from  tlie  earth,  is,  that — owing  perhaps  to 
its  peninsular  situation,  at  the  extromity  of  the  habit- 
able world,  and  its  consequent  exemption  from  the 
sweep  of  those  conquering  nations  who  cuanged 
the  iHjoplo  whom  they  ovirthrew, — it  lujs  preserved 
its  manners  and  usages,  in  a  gi-cat  mcasuro  un- 
altered, amidst  the  various  iijvolutions  and  sub- 
jugations which  it  has  experienced.'    There  h's  resulted 


'  Cliina,  it  ought  to  bo  more  generally  known,  vna,  i\:  the  11th 
contnry,  the  rlctim  of  a  "Social"  Experiment.  X  o  fnmons 
Wan^-ngan-clic,  n  groat  pliilosopliical  politician  (they  hi  »c  plenty 
of  then:  in  France),  got  into  |X)wcr,  when  the  Emperor  Chen- 
tuung  dectrod  to  suiroimd  himself  with  enlightened  men,  and  in 
•pito  of  the  inpositiun  of  a  conBcrv  Uive  lender,  Tw-ma-Ku...'ng 
(prononncod  2>omawhang),  ho  comluiUd  the  goTcrnmont  on  tl.o 
lollowing  principlea : — "  Xlie  State  ahould  take  the  entire  manage- 
too-t  uf  > .  -nmerce,  indnatry,  and  agriculture  into  iti  own  handa, 
with  the  view  of  luccouring  the  working-claHC*  and  preventing 
the'r  being  ground  to  the  dutt  hv  the  ricli.  TribunaU  wore  eatn- 
bliahed  throughout  the  empire,  which  fl«od  the  price  of  proviaiona 
and  merchnndiic.     For  a  certain  number  of  ycara,  tazea  wore 


from  this  state  of  things,  alike  prejudicial  to  the 
pwgresa  of  a  nation,  and  to  the  welfare  of 
humanity  at  large,  a   spirit  of  cxclusivcucss  which 


imposed,  to  be  paid  b}  the  rich,  and  from  which  the  poor  were 
pvcmpt.  The  tribunala  were  to  decide  who  waa  rich  and  who  waa 
iwor.  The  sum  thus  collected  was  to  Ik)  reacrved  in  the  eoffera 
of  the  State,  to  lie  distributed  to  aged  ]>aupers,  to  workmen  out 
of  employ,  and  to  whoever  should  he  judgixl  to  Us  in  need  of  it. 
The  Htatc  was  to  have  the  only  protection  of  the  soil ;  in  each 
district  the  tribunala  were  to  assign  the  land  annually  to  the 
fanners,  and  distribute  amongst  them  the  seed  neccaanry  to  sow 
It,  on  condition  that  the  loan  was  repaid  either  in  grain  or  other 
possessions  after  the  harvest  n  as  gathered,  and  (lienr  it,  ye  Begia- 
Irars-Qcneral!)  the  officers  of  the  tribunals  should  fU  what  kind 
of  crop  was  to  l>e  grown  and  supply  the  seed  for  it!  Abundance 
and  happiness  were  thus  to  .le  avurcd  to  the  land,  and  the 
necessaries  of  life  sold  at  a  nio:*ciate  price."  The  contrary 
took  place.  Everything  was  overt  ui.'<ed — nothing  built  up— 
everyone  ruined,  e^cry  one  lazy,  .is  there  was  no  reward 
for  industry.  At  last  the  great  philawphei'  atatetman,  flnding 
that  cveryoiio  was  s|)eaking  against  h'.ni,  atopped  all  literature, 
and  orderc<l  that  none  but  liis  own  books  ahouit  be  read,  as  (he 
people  were  blinded  to  their  own  good  by  the  literary  men  on 
the  other  side.  This  was  too  much  j  tho  wise  aid  the  leanM<^ 
combined,  and  with  one  united  clauioar  of  the  auTering  pcopi* 
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has  engendered  nn  overweening  Rclf-conceit,  nnd  con- 
tempt of  everything  tbat  is  not  Chinese, — feelings  most 
prejudicial  to  intcrcommuvication  and  commerce.  The 
maxim  of  this  government  is  to  nile  strangers  or 
barixirians  like  beaats,  and  not  like  native  subjects ; 
and  hence  it  is  not  8ui-])riBiDj,'  that  local  iiuthuritics, 
and  the  people  tiiemselves,  should  behave  towards 
strangers  as  if  they  were  a  degraded  order  of  beings, 
Thoy  do  not  even  consider  treaties  or  agreements  with 
barluirians  binding  ;  insincerity  and  falsehood,  which 
only  lead  to  distrust  and  jealousy  among  themselves, 
lieoome  virtues  when  practised  towards  strangers  ;  and 
hence  it  is,  that  however  much  a  nnmlier  of  thougl'tful 
and  earnest  persons  may  regi'ot  that  the  civilization 
of  outer  i-acos  should  be  intruded  u^ran  an  exclusive 
people  by  force  of  arms,  still,  if  they  will  look  more 
deeply  into  the  matter,  they  will  find  that  such  action 
must  bo  ultimately  for  the  benefit  of  the  Chinese 
themselves.  They  are  trampled  upon  by  a  foreign 
dynasty — the  country  is  rent  by  insurrection — there 
is  little  or  no  o|H>ning  to  commerce,  to  civilization,  or 
to  the  propagation  of  the  Qospel ;  the  people  labour 
under  a  thousand  inconveniences  and  absuixlitics  bund- 
ed down  from  generation  to  generation,  which  inter- 
communication with  other  nations  would  sotlen  dcwn, 
if  not  utterly  eflTaco.  They  have  no  confidence  in  one 
another,  and  it  is  essential  to  their  welfare  and  progress, 
that  such  a  state  of  things  should  be  remedied,  and 
that  they  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  impressed  with 
a  sense  of  truth,  justice  and  sincerity.  The  ways  of 
Providence  arc  often  phacure  to  the  limiteil  scope  of 
our  mental  conceptions ;  i^nd  the  Chinese,  whom  some 
look  to,  as,  with  the  Japanese,  as  the  future  dominant 
jiowers  of  the  Far-East,  will  probably  only  be  roused  to 
a  sense  of  their  own  capabilities  and  resources  by 
collision  with  otlier  people, 

VII.— THE  RiSB'^LS  OP  CHINA. 

Trr2  story  of  the  "  First  and  Last  of  the  Mings"  is 
the  story  of  all  China.  That  of  Hnng-Woo  is  being 
acted  over  again  in  the  present  rebellion  under  Tien- 
teh  (pronounced  Tien-tay).  Shortly  after  the  events 
in  1841,  which  led  to  the  cession  of  Hong-Kong  and 
the  opening  cf  the  fivo  ports,  the  Chinese  Em|K'ror 
Tao-kwang,  who,  by  his  haughty  disdain  of  the  barba- 
rous nations  from  without,  biul  hurried  into  a  war  with 
Great  Britain,  and  by  so  <loing  had  laid  the  basis  of 
rivil  war,  and  unsap|)ed  the  foundations  of  the  Mantcliu 
dynasty,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  a»1io 
assumed  tlie  title  of  Hian-fung — "  Complete  Abim- 
dauco."  The  new  t'm])cror  shut  himsi^lf  up  in  the  so- 
oalled  Paradise' — a  city  within  a  city — as  large  as  a 


the  Socialbti  were  driven  out  oi'  '^liiiin.  T'noy  niMod  tl")  Great 
WM  in  largo  troop*,  and  wanderoil  into  tlio  uvwrt  of  Turlary. 
Hen  they  oomniunicat«d  tlieir  unquiet  >pirit  to  tlio  Mongi>i  trilicMi, 
and  the  whole  of  Tartary  woi  in  n  fernicnt  with  tlie  rci^uo  or 
CliiiMM  elTilliation,  Nothing  win  wiintvd  'jut  a  man  to  orKunitu 
and  command,  and  Oengliia  Khun  np|>vurcd.  Ho  gatlicrad 
together  the  wild  and  tcrribio  horde*  of  theu  regions,  and  led 
them  in  iuinientc  Inttalioni  oven  into  Kuiope,  cruwing  and  over- 
whelmiiig  all  that  came  in  hii  way, 

■  Xlie  emiwrar  'ive*  by  rule :  but,  according  to  the  unial  nialiion 
of  thii  neopio,  that  rule  muat  necowariiy  be  quite  at  variance  witi' 
our  notioM.  Aboul  three  o'clocli  in  the  afternoon,  nr  f"-r  .,;,  i.io 
latest,  the  day  clowis,  and  all  rotiro  to  bed  in  the  lulace,  both  in 
winter  and  <umm*r,  Tlie  hour  for  rlaing  ia  one  o'clock  in  the 
inoming.  After  ha  geta  up,  the  emperor  goe*  to  wait  on  Ida 
mother,  irho,  In  'irder  to  better  maintain  her  dignity,  loinettiiic* 
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fortified  town,  surrounded  by  flatterers,  eunuchs,  and 
concubines.  A  new  order  of  things  was  inaugurated. 
Mu-chang-ha  and  Ki-u  were  dismissed,  and  their  suc- 
cessors were  selected  for  their  inveterate  liostility  to 
Eurojieans. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  under  these  circumstances 
a  rumour  became  prevalent,  and  was  universally  re- 
ceived, that  the  end  of  the  Tsing  or  Mantchu  dynasty 
was  at  hand.  The  period  of  the  downfall  was  even 
fixed  by  prophecy  for  the  forty-eighth  year  of  the 
existing  cycle,  which  cori-eaponded  to  a.d.  1851.  It 
was  jiroclaimed  that  the  chief  who  first  unfurled  the 
standard  of  the  ancient  native  Chinese  dynasty  of  the 
Mings  would  ascend  tho  throne.  Such  an  individual 
was  not  long  wanting.  He  was  found  in  tho  person 
of  a  youth,  apparently  without  intellect,  enterprise, 
or  even  physical  courage  to  recommend  him,  but  who 
was  declared  to  be  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Mings, 
and  who  assumed  the  name  of  Tien-teh — "Celestial 
Virtue,"  but  is  also  variously  designated  as  Tye-ping, 
Tai-ping-wang,  &c.  Barely  twenty-threo  years  of  ago 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection,  this  tool  of  tho 
more  secret  and  ambitious  designs  of  others  was  always 
attended  by  an  aged  and  mysterious  counsellor,  whose 
connc  'tion  with  him  has  never  been  perfectly  ex- 
plained. 

The  province  of  Kuangsi,  where  the  insiurection 
first  showed  its  hydra-head,  is  a  mountainous  i-egioi 
as  vast  as  the  estate  of  many  a  sovereign  in  Central 
Euro|)e,  in  tho  south-western  iwrtion  of  the  enipiiv. 
The  less  accessible  ])orlion  of  tliis  district  is  tenanted 
by  tho  Miao-tze — a  warlike,  fi-eebooting,  inde])endent 
race.  Backed  by  such  hardy  and  intrepid  mountain(>ers, 
Ticn-toh,  or  rather  his  generals,  for  he  never  ex|>08ed 
himself  to  the  rebuke  of  rashness  by  participating  in 
active  hostilities,  had  little  difficulty  in  subjecting  tho 
city  of  Ho,  and  crossing  tho  frontiers  of  Kuang-si  to 
enter  into  the  province  of  Kuan-tong(Canton),  The  em- 
jicroi,  faithful  to  his  policy  of  retrogression,  despatched 
that  unscrupulous  barbarian,  Lii.,  to  opfioso  the  insur- 
gents. But  Lin  died  on  the  way,  ■vnd  was  succeeded 
by  Li-siug-wou.      The    new    imperial    commissioner 


declines  to  receive  him.  Ho  prostrates  himself  ootaido  tho  door 
and  rotuma.  From  thonco  ho  goes  to  light  some  accutcd  alieks 
before  nn  idol.  Somewhat  befuro  three  o'clock,  tlie  grandcea  of 
tlie  empire,  who  seek  nudieuco,  arrive,  lluaineas  U  transacted, 
nnd  bvforo  sunriao  ail  is  idrcady  tiniahud.  In  Kum|)c,  vi\\e.\  a  king 
shows  himself  in  public  lie  delights  in  seeing  liiinsclf  surroundnl 
witli  bis  |ieople,  and  receives  with  picasuro  the  tribute  of  their 
iwciamiitions  and  iKiiimge,  In  Pel<iii,  and  wliorever  the  em|icror 
resides,  u  hcnever  he  g'x's  abroad,  every  one  cloaca  his  door,  window, 
and  siiop;  however,  it  ia  notorious  tliat  the  Cliincso  never  fail  to 

Iiecp  at  him  tlirougb  the  cliiiiV"  Not  a  »ou\  dure  bo  found  upon 
lis  pas5.t^o ;  nU  liiive  tri'  iliglit  lH>forcliaiid,  and  woo  to  wlio- 
cver  is  not  licet  cnougli.  Notwitiistaiiding  tlieso  honours,  the 
emperor  of  Cliiiin  is  a  recluse  in  liis  palace  of  I^y-'lieii,  wliere  ho 
chietly  resides,  and  be  knows  but  very  little  of  what  is  going  on 
in  ills  state.  The  alxiird  ceremony  wlilcli  surrounds  him  renders 
him  inaccessible  to  trutb.  Every  coinniunication  made  to  him 
readies  lilni  nianulacturcd  by  liis  tat-ekang,  or  tiai/iiang,  the 
mnndariiM  of  his  palace  j  nnd,  iK'sides,  lie  ia  so  infatuated  with  his 
pretended  grandeur,  so  uiiplialiic  in  tlie  midst  of  liuiiinn  vicissi- 
tudes, so  uninanageablo  in  reverses,  so  terrible,  so  ridiculous,  so 
impliicablo  in  bis  vengeance,  tiitit  tlio  ^ri*at  art  of  tlie  court  is  to 
decei^t^  him,  and  {lersuiule  biiii  lie  bus  Ihh'Ii  always  succesHnil,  The 
in.';prv\ors  sent  into  tlie  provinces  are  infiiilibly  corniptcd,  and  the 
re|»rt  which  they  give  will  lie  moulded  occordin/i  lo  cMitom, 
Thus  Ills  armies,  which  ho  supposes  to  In  iiiiiumcrnblo  and  invin- 
cible, have  little  exislenco  exci'pt  on  |iii|K>r,  and  the  manilariiis, 
who  understand  their  traile,  keep  tor  theiiiselvcs,  as  an  addition  to 
their  salarica,  tlio  enormous  iuma  destined  fur  the  pay  of  thcao 
muster  rolls  of  soldiers. 
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Instead  of  conveying  Tien-teli,  chained,  to  the  foot  of 
the  throne,  as  he  had  been  ordered  to  do,  contented 
himself  with  attributing  all  the  evils  to  want  of  energy 
on  tlie  part  of  Sin,  viceroy  of  Kuang-si. 

Tlic  insurrection  in  the  meantime  kept  making  head. 
All  who  joined  iu  the  movement  cut  otf  their  pigtails, 
allowed  their  hair  to  grow  long,  and  replaced  the  Tartar 
clouk  by  the  old  garment  opening  in  front,  which  was 
worn  in  the  time  of  the  Mings.  The  imperial  coni- 
niissioner  Lin  established  his  head-quartera  at  Kuay-lin, 
and  he  appointed  as  his  lieutenant  the  ferocious  Chaw- 
tian-tsin,  governor  of  Ku-nan.  Tliis  was  the  savage 
who  cut  olf  the  lower  lips  of  the  opium  smokers  of 
Hu-nan.  These  chieftains  began  their  cnisade  against 
the  insurrectionists  by  putting  the  suspected  and  the 
compromised  to  death,  instead  of  boldly  attacking  the 
insurgents. 

Such  a  mode  of  proceeding  was  naturally  followed 
by  no  satisfactory  results.  Tien-tch,  although  kept  in 
the  background,  was  invested  with  the  canary-coloured 
imperial  robes,  and  his  portrait  was  disseminated 
througliout  the  provinces,  no  doubt  with  a  view  of 
prepimng  the  minds  of  the  people  to  the  revived 
costumi  of  the  ancestral  kings.  The  emperor  became 
exceedingly  exasperated  at  the  dimensions  which  the 
insurrection  was  assuming,  and  he  despatched  his 
prime  minister,  Sai-chang-ha,  accompanied  by  two 
other  Mantchu  Tartars,  Ta-hing  and  Ta-sung-ha — the 
latter  ucained  with  the  slaughter  of  the  shipwrecked  of 
the  yerbuddha — to  Kuay-Liu, 

It  wa'4  at  this  time  that  the  report  became  current 
that  not  only  was  Tion-teh  a  descendant  of  the  kings, 
but  tliat  he  was  also  a  Christian,  and  that  he  overthrow 
idols  and  destroyed  pagodas  wheravcr  he  met  them 
on  his  passage.  Opinions  are  divided  as  to  who 
contrilijtcd  most  towards  disseminating  this  rumour 
— the  insii'-^ents,  who  wished  to  conciliate  the  Euro- 
peans, or  the  imiMrialists,  vho  were  desirous  of  injuring 
the  insurgents  in  the  opii-ions  of  the  people.  The 
progress  of  the  insurrection,  desultory  aii  it  was, 
was  at  the  same  time  not  witliout  its  fatal  eflccts 
on  the  countries  in  which  war  was  waged.  The 
Tartar  gein  i  il,  Ilu-lan-tai,  dcs|tatched  from  Cantcn 
to  confront  the  rebels,  was  sorely  worsted  near  Lo-w-i. 
Sin  himself  then  entered  upon  a  campaign,  aided  and 
abetted  by  Sam-kwa,  the  prefect  of  Shanghai,  but 
could  effect  nothing  either  witli  gold  or  with  arms,  so 
he  contented  himself  with  sending  bulletins  of  apochry 
phal  victories  to  the  Son  of  Heaven. 

In  July,  1851,  an  attempt  was  made  ui)on  the  life 
of  the  emperor,  and,  in  consequence,  eighteen  grand 
mandarins  and  every  member  of  their  families  were 
put  to  death.  On  the  29th  of  September  in  the  same 
year,  the  rebels  obtained  a  great  victory  at  Yung-gau, 
and  many  important  cities  full  in  consequence  into 
their  hands.  By  the  end  of  ISiil,  their  triumphs 
wero  so  nui'\erous,  that  the  Gazette  of  Fukin  ceased  to 
register  the  victories  obtained  by  the  Tartars,  in  order 
to  record  the  advantages  obtained  by  the  Chinese. 
All  the  fortilied  towns  thro\ighout  the  empire  wero 
put  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  to|)ographic  plans  wero 
publishe<l  of  the  progress  of  the  insurrection,  and  of 
towns  and  districts  that  had  been  successively  occu- 
pied. It  is  stated,  that  the  Chinese,  at  the  onset, 
spared  the  inhabitants,  and  allowed  those  who  chose 
to  depart  with  their  goods,  when  they  took  |M>s«e8sion 
of  any  new  city,  but  that,  when  the  peaceAd  uerohanta 
and  tradespeople  took  advantage  of  this  clemenoy,  the 


Tartar  trooj>3  uniformly  despoliated  them,  and,  if  they 
attempted  to  defend  themselves,  slew  them  without 
mercy.  "  You  arc,"  exclaimed  the  indignant  citizens 
to  the  Imperialists,  "as  mice  before  the  rebels,  and 
tigers  to  us." 

In  the  meantime  Sin  had  offered  eighty  thousand 
taels  for  the  head  of  Tien-teh,  and  that  of  his  coun- 
cillor, that  is  to  say,  individually,  twenty  thousand 
taels  less  than  the  robels  had  ollered  for  his  own 
cranium.  But,  no  heads  coming,  he  invented,  in 
order  to  get  back  to  Canton,  the  abominable  falsehood, 
and  which  was  published  in  the  Fekin  Gazette,  that 
the  Portuguese  of  Macao  wero  about  to  invade  the 
Celestial  Em])ire! 

The  rebels — and  it  is  an  importiiat  point  to  notice 
as  a  lesson  for  the  guidance  of  civilised  nations— did 
not  care  to  preserve  the  places  which  they  captured. 
It  appears  that  they  disregarded  the  Foos,  or  first-class 
cities,  and  Nans  and  Choos,  or  cities  of  the  second  and 
third  class,  with  some  few  exceptions,  alike;  their 
object  was  to  possess  themselves  of  Nankin,  the  ancient 
capital  of  ^he  Ming  dynasty,  and  after  levying  the 
means  necessary  for  paying  their  troojM,  they  evacuated 
each  town  in  its  turn.  But  in  a  country  so  ])eculiarly 
centralised  as  everything  is  in  China,  so  long  as  Pekiu 
remains  in  the  hands  of  the  Mantchus,  they  will  pre- 
serve the  empire  of  the  Central  Land.  So  also  is  it 
there,  and4liere  only,  that  nations,  baffled,  traitorously 
astiaulted,  and  subjected  to  all  kinds  and  descriptions 
of  debasing  indignities  at  the  hands  of  a  set  of  miserable 
mandarins,  must  seek  for  satisfaction. 

This  victory  was  followed  by  the  subjection  of 
Hu-chu-fu,  in  the  province  of  Canton.  £uroi)eans 
had  tlms  a  better  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  tactics  of  the  Chinese,  and  they  ascertained 
that  they  advanced  to  the  assault  in  different  liodies 
led  on  by  independent  chiefs,  but  all  acting  in  one 
cause — that  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Tartar  dynasty. 
A  new  manifesto  was  also  published  by  the  Chinese  at 
this  epoch,  which  spoke,  like  all  former  ones,  of  a  dis- 
memberment of  the  empire.  ^Vhen  once  they  got  to 
Fekin,  it  was  said,  the  land  would  be  divided  amongst 
the  different  chieftains.  This  may  or  may  not  be  a 
deception  on  the  part  of  one  or  more  leaders  to  procure 
adherents,  but  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  any  de- 
basement of  the  imiierial  power  by  civilised  nations 
may  possibly  lead  to  the  dismemberment  of  this  vost 
ogglomcmtion  of  j)coplo  with  different  habits,  mannerb, 
and  feelings.  At  the  least,  a  confederation  of  feudal 
sovereigns  would  result  from  the  inauguration  of  a 
new  state  of  things.  Tlie  different  societies,  so  power- 
ful in  China,  already  understand  this  perfectly,  and 
are  preiNired  to  act  in  such  a  sense  when  the  time  pro- 
pitious for  such  a  change  shall  ariive.  In  the  same 
manifesto  the  decrees  of  Heaven  are  spoken  of.  "  They 
have  prostrated  themselvr  they  announce,  "before 
the  Suiireme  Being,  after  daving  learned  to  worshio 
God."i 

The  Tartar  gcnci-al,  Hiilun-tui,  determined  ujion 
avenging  the  disasters  of  which  the  province  of  I'ing- 
lo  had  been  the  theatre,  marehed  against  the  rebels  at 


'  Snbieqaeiit  ]mx'Iainiitioii»,  more  etpcdnUy  one  iaiued  by  Vuiig, 
King  of  tho  Eoot,  anil  8ini\,  or  Si-uuiig,  Kini;  of  the  Wett,  lipve 
not  only  alluilcd  to  the  Sa|iranie  Lord,  our  Heavenly  Father,  who 
created  the  henven  and  earth,  and  all  that  therein  fa  in  ^  daya, 
■mt  to  the  Old  TMtame.  t,  but  alao  to  tho  Lord  Juua,  the  Saviour 
of  the  world,  who  wni  incorpomted  in  the  country  of  Jodaa,  and 
iuAircd  fbr  the  rcdcmptioD  of  mankind. 
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the  head  of  on  army  of  thirteen  thousand  men.  The 
forces  met  on  the  banks  of  the  Kway-kiang,  and,  as 
usual,  the  Imperialists  were  defeated,  with  the  loss  of 
half  their  number  by  desertion  and  wounds.  There- 
upon Sin  pulled  his  grey  moustaches  with  vexation, 
and  hit  upon  a  notable  plan  to  repair  tho  damage 
done.  Ho  sent  off  four  thousand  buffaloes  with  resin- 
ous torches  attached  to  their  horns,  accompanied  hy 
four  thousand  soldiers,  who  were  to  turn  them  adrift, 
the  torches  having  been  previously  liglitetl,  into  tho 
insurgent  camp.  The  reljels,  warned  of  this  clever 
stratagem,  lot  the  buffaloes  go  quietly  by,  and  fell 
upon  their  guard,  destroying  one  half  of  their  number. 
The  insurrection  had  spread  by  this  time  to  Hai-nau, 
that  great  mountainous  and  yet  fertile  island,  whoso 
aborigines  have  never  been  subjected  by  the  Chinese, 
and  the  possession  of  which  by  Great  Britain  would,  to 
a  certain  extent,  counterbalance  the  power  lately  ob- 
tained by  France  in  Cambodia  and  Cochin  China.  It 
appears  that,  as  in  tho  province  of  Kwang-si,  the 
native  mountaineers  abetted  tho  insurgent  Chinese  iu 
their  rebellion,  and  they  soon  possessed  themselves 
of  Kiungchu-fu,  tho  capital,  and  of  other  chief 
towns. 

To  the  north,  the  insurrection  had  ako  spread  iuto 
the  provinces  of  Hu-nan  and  Hu-iwy,  which,  for 
brevity's  sake,  may  be  spoken  under  their  older 
common  name  of  Hu-kwang.  They  wej^  hilly  or 
rather  mountainous  districts,  with  a  comparatively 
cold  climate,  and  the  iuhabitants  subsist  mainly  on 
com  and  vegetables.  The  progress  of  the  insurrection 
was  not  less  rapid  in  these  provinces  than  in  the  two 
Kwangs.  Almost  all  the  chief  cities,  as  well  .is  the 
second-class  towns,  fell  into  their  hands  without 
scarcely  striking  a  blow.  The  people  and  their  leaders 
alike  went  over  to  the  national  cau><o.  True  to  their 
original  system,  the  insurgents  a])propriated  to  them- 
selves the  public  treasures  aud  Imperial  tribute,  but 
they  always  respected  private  ])roperty.  As  to  the 
unlucky  mandarins,  they  had  no  other  alternative  but 
to  hang  themselves  in  despair.  Tien-teh  remained  all 
this  time  in  a  strong  position  in  tho  mountains  of  Tsc- 
king,  not  far  from  Kway-lin.  That  wonderfully  intel- 
ligent viceroy.  Sin,  thought  that  he  would  now  iiirthel 
illiutrate  his  career  by  entering  into  negotiations  with 
this  mysterious  personage.  Tien-teh  contented  himself 
upon  this  occasion  with  asserting  his  claim  to  tlin 
throne  as  a  descendant  jf  tho  Miugs,  and  declared 
that  the  time  had  come  when  tho  usurping  Tartar 
dynasty  of  the  Tsings  should  withdraw  to  their  own 
country.  A  further  attempt  was  made  shortly  after 
tliis  to  carry  Kway-lin  by  assault,  but  the  insurgents 
recoiled  before  so  strong  a  place  well  defended  with 
cannon.  The  Tartar  general,  Hulan-tai,  however, 
received  a  wound  on  the  knee  upon  this  occasion, 
^hich  was  rendered  fatal  by  national  ])rejudices.  The 
issistance  of  a  surgeon  was  sought  for  from  Canton ; 
but  as  no  stranger  was  allowed  to  penetrate  into  the 
interior,  Hu-lan-tai  had  to  go  to  him,  and  he  ]>cri8hed 
on  the  way ! 

A  strange  rumotu  also  became  current  in  this  country 
of  lies  at  this  time.  It  was  neither  more  nor  leas  than 
that  Tien-Uih  had  been  made  a  prisoner,  and  conveyed 
to  Pek  in  in  chains.  The  Gazette  of  Pokin  even  annoiuiced 
the  condemnation  of  the  pretender  to  death.  His  last 
dying  speech  and  confession  were  also  published  at 
length  in  the  same  official  sheet  The  chief  object  of 
this  notable  publication  was  to  implicate  the  Chang-ti, 
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I  or  Protestants,  and  uoro  especially  tho  secret  society 
founded  by  OutzlaS)  and  known  as  the  "  Chinese 
Union."  This  comedy  was  another  ofispring  of  the 
fertile  and  ingenious  brain  of  Sin,  the  viceroy  of  the 
two  Kwangs.  He  had  got  hold  of  a  minor  rebel  chief, 
and  had  sent  him  to  Pekin,  ticketed  as  the  veritable 
Tien-teh. 

In  the  meantime  the  insurgents  experienced  the 
first  reverses  iu  the  north.  Attacked  at  Chao-chu-fu, 
they  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  some  four  hundred 
men,  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  A  few  days 
after  they  experienced  another  defeat  at  Yang-chu-fu, 
and  this  was  accompanied  by  a  sad  disaster  to  their 
fleet  of  junks,  which  was  partly  consumed  in  an  attempt 
made  to  fire  the  Imperial  fleet  They  took  their  re- 
venge at  Kway-jrang,  which  was  carried  by  assault,  and 
the  war,  like  all  civil  wars,  having  become  envenomed 
by  prolonged  struggling,  assumed  now  a  more  grievous 
aspect — the  public  buildings  were  destroyed  and  bui-nt, 
the  mandarins  were  put  to  death,  and  the  inhabitants 
who  had  sided  with  the  Impeiialists  had  to  purchase 
their  lives  and  property  by  heavy  pecuniary  sacrifices. 
The  family  of  the  Sins,  the  most  wealthy  in  the  pro- 
vince, was  mulcted  in  the  sum  of  200,000  toels. 
Wealthy  patriarchal  families  of  this  description  exist 
iu  each  of  tho  eighteen  provinces  of  the  Celestial  Em- 
pira  Three  or  four  generations  live  together,  on  the 
same  property,  under  one  ancestor  ;  but  all  luive  some 
pursuit,  for  in  China,  the  opposite  to  us,  the  man  who 
gains  his  bread  by  industry  is  more  esteemed  than  he 
who  lives  U]x>n  his  revenues. 

In  tho  month  of  September,  1S52,  Tien-teh  esta- 
blished his  headquarters  at  Uing-gon,  a  walled  city, 
admirably  situated,  and  not  far  from  Kway-lin,  the 
head-qiuirters  of  the  ingenious  Sin.  In  the  mean- 
time, in  consonance  with  the  political  theory  advo- 
cated by  tho  embodiment  of  "  celestial  virtue"  of  a 
federal  empire,  the  rebels  of  Hn-nan  proclaimed  a  new 
sovereign,  without  in  any  way  infringing  the  rights  of 
the  descendant  of  the  Mings.  The  whole  disi>osable 
force  of  tho  insurgents,  estimated  at  eighty  thousand 
men,  next  concentrated  itself  at  Khu-chu-fu,  led  on  by 
chiefs  i!qual  in  their  rights,  preiiaratory  to  the  descent 
of  tho  Yang-tse-kiang,  the  most  disastrous  of  all  the 
campaigns  during  the  insun-ection.  Several  more 
towns  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  tho  Chinese.  At 
one,  Tao-chu,  the  Tartars  hit  upon  the  happy  expe- 
dient of  tuniing  the  river  upon  the  enemy,  but  it  only 
destroyed  the  mts— tho  first  time  probably  that  the 
race  had  been  exterminated  by  Tartars. 

The  Emperor,  humiliated  by  so  many  disasters,  re- 
called his  old  and  faithful  councillors,  Ki-chan  and 
Ki-in,  to  the  ministry;  Hing-gan,  another  liberal,  was 
named  prime  minister,  in  the  place  of  Sai-chang-ha ; 
our  old  friend  Sin  was  appointed  to  the  government  of 
tho  two  Hus,  and  Y  replaced  him  at  Canton  and  in 
tho  two  Kwangs.  But  with  these  changes  of  coun- 
cillors Hian-fung  did  not  change  his  policy.  The  Son 
of  Heaven  never  deviated  in  his  hostility  to  European 
barbarians;  not  even  the  services  which  they  proffered 
at  the  most  trying  moments  were  capable  of  softening 
down  that  intttnsity  of  hatred  which  he  has  sucked 
with  his  Tartar  mother's  milk. 

The  rcliels  failed  in  an  attack  upon  Clmng-cha,  the 
capital  of  Hu-nan,  a  beautiful  city  situated  on  the 
borders  of  the  Siang,  which  flows  out  of  a  great  Like 
into  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  and  backed  by  wooded  moun 
taina     This  city  is  celebrated  for  an  annual  regatta,  in 
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which  boatH,  roprosenting  all  tlw  funtaatic  animalH 
created  by  the  imagination  of  the  chililrcu  of  the 
Celestial  Eiupii-e,  conte.it  for  prizes.  They  were  more 
successful,  led  on  by  one  of  their  most  distinguished 
chiefs,  Tai-peng-wang,  at  Yt-chu,  where  they  obtained 
great  booty,  and  two  hundred  junks,  with  which  they 
were  enabled  to  navig.vte  the  river  a»  fur  as  Yang-chii- 
fu.  It  is  to  be  observed  here  that  the  viceroy  of  the 
westerly  and  mountainous  province  of  Kway-clm  had 
always  excused  himself  from  sending  aid  to  the  Im- 
perial cause  on  the  plea  that  the  [irovinco  was  ravaged 
by  rebels.  The  fact  apiiears  to  bo  that  these  moun- 
taineers, always  vassals  more  than  subjects,  have 
riirely,  if  over,  l)een  well  affected  towards  the  Mantchii 
dynasty.  The  hilly  region  of  Chang-tong,  inhabited  by 
a  peaceable,  industrious,  and  well-affected  class  of 
people— the  birthplivce  of  Confucius — also  declared  in 
favour  of  the  iusuri-ection,  and  slew  their  governor. 
The  descendants  of  the  philos.opher  dwell  in  this  dis- 
trict, and  number  more  than  a  thousand.  They  have 
lived  there  respected  and  honoured  by  all  parties  for 
now  twenty  centuries.  Where  are  the  descendants  of 
the  great  philosophers,  moralists,  and  of  the  benefactors 
of  humanity  in  Europe  1 

All  these  increasing  evils  woro  augmented  by  n 
deficiency  in  the  funds,  which  began  to  assumo  an 
as|)ect  08  alarming  as  that  of  the  insurrection.  Tho 
governors  of  provinces  could  give  no  account  of  the 
monies  entrusted  to  them.  All  they  kept  asking  for  was 
mor«  money  in  order  to  be  able  to  carry  on  the  war.  When 


they  were  modomtc  in  their  demands,  they  contented 
themselves  with  declaring  iliat  they  hod  forty  thousand 
men  on  foot;  when  they  wore  extravagant  they  boasted 
of  one  hundred  thousand  followers.  The  Son  of  Heaven 
is  tho  most  impudently  robbed  man  in  his  empiivi. 
Uia  ministers  rob  him,  the  governors  rob  the  minuters, 
the  prefects  rob  the  governors,  and  so  on  down  to  the 
scullion.  It  is  one  universal,  organised  system  of 
plunder.  Under  such  a  pressure,  the  Bhnperor  issued 
an  edict  calculated  to  debase  a  nation  more  than  any 
that,  iierhapa,  '^as  ever  before  issued  by  terrestrial 
moniirch.  It  is  imimssiblo  to  give  it  at  length,  albeit  of 
rare  interest ;  suffice  it,  that  it  openly  permits  the  sale  of 
all  places  and  dignities,  even  of  judges,  and  authorises 
rebellion,  vice,  and  even  crime  to  bo  indemnified  by 
money. 

The  rebels  continued,  in  the  meantime,  the  descent 
of  tho  Yang-tse-kiang,  and  obtained  possession  of 
Ilu-chang-fu,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Hu-pay, 
and  containing  at  that  time  some  four  nundred  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  They  also  succeeded  in  obtaining 
possession  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  districts  in 
China,  the  oft  described  three  cities,  Hu-cbang,  Han- 
yang, and  Ilan-chu,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
river  Han  with  tho  Yang-tse-kiang ;  the  first  on  the 
right  bank  of  tho  Ilan  ;  tho  second  on  the  left,  and  the 
third  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  and 
not  less  celebrated  for  their  ])opalation,  wealth,  in- 
dustrial movement,  and  myriads  of  junks,  than  for 
picturesque    detail    of   the    parti   and   the    genenl 
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magnifioenoe  of  the  whole,  Sihee  the  period  now  in 
question,  our  enterprising  war  steamem  have  made 
their  way  up  to  this  great  oommeroial  centre  of  China) 
and,  alas !  found  it  sadly  fallen  off  in  every  respect 
from  what  had  been  depicted  by  different  traTeliers 
previous  to  the  ravages  of  this  most  frightful  civil 
war. 

The  fact  of  the  full  of  the  Three  Cities  of  Hu-peh, 
certified  by  imperial  proclamation,  carried  with  it  alarm 
throughout  the  whole  empire.  Kot  a  town  but  made 
its  levies,  and  prepared  for  war.  The  paucity  of  mili- 
tary resources  possessed  by  China  may  be  judged  o( 
when  it  is  known  that  Shanghai,  with  a  large  floating 
population  (floating  in  the  real,  and  not  the  received 
sense  of  the  word),  and  a  resident  population  of  one 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  could  only  furnish  a 
contingent  of  a  hundred  regulars,  and  the  same  number 
of  volunteers.  The  populace,  especially  the  maritime 
portion,  as  experience  has  since  shown,  reserved  them- 
selves for  action  when  there  were  greater  chances  uf 
plunder. 

When  the  Chinese  party  had  thus  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  richest  province  of  the  empire,  Kiang-nan 
and  Kiang-si,  their  loaders,  assumed  a  real  importance, 
and  more  correct  information  was  obtained  as  to  their 
individuality.  Tai-ping-wan,  we  use  only  his  assumed 
name,  "  the  great  pacificator,"  was  the  commander-in- 
chief,  and  he  had  with  him  four  kings,  his  colleagues  : 
Tung-wang,  king  of  tho  east,  a  little  spare  man,  about 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  pitted  with  small-pox  ; 
Il-wang,  king  of  tho  west,  young,  active,  and  brave, 
the  Achilles  of  this  pleiad  of  kings,  but  since  dead ; 
Nan-wang,  king  of  the  south,  a  man  of  letters  ;  and 
Pay-wang,  king  of  the  north,  young,  and  of  great 
strength  and  intrepidity^ the  hero  of  tho  insurrec- 
tion. Such  were  the  five  chiefs  whoso  army  now  acted 
in  concert,  and  they  were  aided  and  abetted  by  a  great 
number  of  inferior  oflicera.  Two  ministers  are  also 
deserving  of  mention,  as  they  may  play  an  important 
part  should  tho  Chinese  party  be  successful,  and  carry 
the  day  against  the  Mantchu  Tartars.  One  is  a  little, 
sharp,  clever  personage,  Fung-y-uhang,  by  name ;  the 
other  is  a  thin,  ugly,  and  bony,  but  a  highly  educated 
man,  and  tho  author,  it  is  supposed,  of  most  of  the 
proclamations  issued  by  the  insui-gents ;  this  is  the 
person  who  is  believed  to  be  a  Chang-si,  or  Protestant, 
and  a  memI>erof  the  "  Chinese  Union,"  if  not  an  actual 
disciple  of  Qutzlaff's.     His  name  is  Chi-ta-kaL 

After  they  obtained  possession  of  the  triple  city  of 
ITu-poh,  the  rebels  continued  tho  descent  cf  tho  Yang- 
tse-kiang,and  occupied  successively  Kin-kiang,  Oan-kin, 
and  Hu-hu.  Obtaining  possession,  at  the  same  t'  j> 
of  all  the  junks  and  merchants  vessels  that  were  on 
the  river,  the  five  kings  made  their  appearance  before 
Nankin,  > -'''h  a  formidable  fleet  and  an  army  of  fifty 
thousand  me.>.  Nankin,  with  its  five  hundi-ed  thou- 
sand inhabitant  had  been  the  capital  of  the  empire 
under  the  Ming  t  Chinese  dynasty.  What  remains 
in  the  present  day  of  this  once  great  city,  occupies, 
like  the  existing  t.  \sments  of  Bagdad — the  city  of 
KhaUfk— only  a  smi  U  extent  of  the  circuit  of  the 
walls,  which  embraced  an  area  three  times  tho  extent 
of  Paris.  The  land  is  now  cultivated  where  there 
were  formerly  streets,  and  the  grass  grows  on  the  quays 
where  the  junks  used  to  lie  in  a  triple  row.  Yet 
nothing  can  exceed  the  fertility  of  the  province  of 
Kiang-nan.  It  surpasses  alike  Flanders,  Belgium,  and 
Lombardy.    The  fertile  alluvium  of  the  Yang-tae- 


kiang  is  furrowed  by  a  thousand  canals  fhll  of  fish,  and 
lined  with  bamboos  and  willows.  The  plains  between 
are  covered  with  ycUow  cotton,  rice,  fruit,  and 
vegetables  that  yield  two  crops  in  tho  year.  Scarlet 
and  mother-of-pearl  pheasants  enliven  the  scone.  This 
prorinco  alone  supports  thirty-eight  millions  of  in- 
habitants, ten  times  as  many  as  Belgium,  and  more 
than  all  France  put  together. 

Whilst  the  army  of  the  five  kings  was  gathered 
around  the  old  monument  of  the  Chinga — the  axis,  as 
it  were,  of  an  extinct  dynasty — the  well-known  nine- 
storied  pagoda— the  Emperor  was  raising  his  wife  by 
proclamation  in  the  Kin-sin-pao — the  official  gazette 
of  Pekin,  and  the  Moniltur  of  the  eighteen  provinces, 
and  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  people — 
to  the  rank  of  Empress  associate.  Sin  was  deiiosed, 
and  tho  aid  of  ships  purchased  from  the  Anglo- 
Americana,  and  of  rusty  guns  bought  from  the 
Portuguese  of  Macao,  was  sought  for,  but  all  in  vain  : 
the  people  of  the  old  capital  of  the  Chings  naturally 
sided  with  those  who  proclaimed  the  revival  of  tho 
dynasty,  and  the  re-establishment  of  their  city  as  tho 
capital  of  the  empire.  Nankin  soon  capitulated  to 
the  insurgents,  who  have  held  it  and  the  mouths  of 
the  Yang-tse-kiang  ever  since.  The  Chinese  party 
may  be  barbarians :  in  that  they  only  imitate  their 
rivals,  the  Mantchus.  They  may  have  destroyed  cities 
and  massacred  tho  inhabitants,  where  they  met  with 
prolonged  opposition;  they  may  have  since  been  beaten 
by  the  Mantchu  Tartars,  when  they  crossed  the  Hoang- 
ho,  or  Yellow  River,  on  their  way  to  Pekin;  they  moy 
havo  manifested  a  hostile  bearing  to  Europeans,  owing 
partly  to  the  misrepresentation  of  their  countrymen, 
and  partly  to  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  Europeans 
themselves ;  they  may  have  treated  Sir  George 
Bonham's  mission  scurvily,  and  their  chief  may,  in 
Oriental  extravagance,  have  gone  so  far  as  to  designate 
himself  "  Brother  of  Our  Saviour."  It  is  an  Eastern 
expression,  as  they  say  Son  of  God.  But  they  have 
some  redeeming  points  about  thcni;  they  have  over- 
thrown idobtry,  they  receive  the  Word  of  God  with 
the  greatest  deference  nud  eagerness ;  they  call  us 
brothers,  and  they  are  engaged  in  printing  tho  Bible 
to  a  very  large  extent.  There  cannot  be  a  (|ucstion, 
then,  but  that,  with  all  their  faults,  they  present  the 
best  material  with  which  to  work  out  tho  regeneration 
of  China.  If,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  they 
have  been  unable  to  expel  the  reigning  dynasty, 
still  they  hold  possession  of  the  richest  and  most 
wealthy  and  central  provinces  of  the  Flowery  Laud. 
Of  the  four  most  important  and  central  marts  of 
China,  Chu-sin,  on  the  Yellow  Kiver,  Fu-slmn,  Han- 
chu,  and  King-tse-chin,  three  are  on  the  vast  and 
populous  plain  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  and  in  the  hands 
of  the  Chinese  ]>arty.  In  those  of  the  brokea-down 
Mantchus,  there  only  remain  a  few  strongholds,  the 
ports  maintained  by  European  forces,  nud  the  northerly 
provinces  of  Fe-cheli,  or  Pay-chi-li,  Clian-si,  and 
Chen-si. 

VIII.— THE  GREAT  RIVERS  OF  CHINA. 

The  vast  empire  of  China  is  divided  into  three 
valleys,  by  three  great  rivers  :  the  Pearl  River,  at  the 
sea  board  of  which  lies  Canton  and  Hong ;  tho  Yung- 
twi  kiaiig.  or  "  Son  of  the  Ocean,"  at  tho  mouth  of 
which  lie  Chusan  and  Shanghai;  and  the  Yellow 
River,  on  the  other  side  of  which  lies  Pekin.     It  is 
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goograpliicnlly  boimtled  on  tlio  south  find  oast  by  tho 
Pacific  Ocean,  on  tlio  north  by  tho  Yn  chain  of  moun- 
tains, nnd  tho  Great  DcHort  of  Gobi,  or  tho  "Sea  of 
Sand  ;"  to  tho  west  by  tho  mountains  of  Thibet ;  and 
to  tlio  sotith-wost  by  the  loss  elevated  ranges  that 
extend  along  tho  limits  of  tho  UurmcHO  empire  and 
Toiiqiiin. 

Tlio  position  of  tho  Chineso  empire  at  the  present 
moment  is  truly  deplorable.  It  is  pressed  ujion,  on 
tho  coast  line,  by  Franco  and  England  ;  on  the  side  of 
its  northern  frontier,  by  tho  Russians  :  and,  upon  tho 
south  and  in  tho  centre,  by  itn  own  i)coplo,  who 
seem  resolved  to  extirpate  tho  Tartar  government. 

It  will  be  seen  that  for  the  purposes  of  Euroiican 
trade,  the  river  communication  of  China  is  one  of  tho 
utmost  importance,  and  to  tlii.s  point  wo  must  draw  our 
readeiij'  attention.  Of  the  three  great  rivere — Canton 
has  alreotly  mado  us  ncqimintcd  with  tho  Pearl — the 
Yellow  River,  from  tho  shitting  of  its  watei-s  (which, 
of  latp,  have  destroyed  tho  Grand  Cuual),  is  of  minor 
ini)H)rtance  as  a  means  of  communication  from  tho  sea 
board,  but  tho  Yang-tse-kiang  stands  unrivalle<l  by 
any  other  river  in  tho  world,  as  regards  its  population, 
its  wealth,  and  the  enormous  traffic  that  takes  placo  on 
its  waters.  Thei'e  is  a  gi-eater  trade  carried  on  between 
tho  eighteen  pi-ovinces  of  China  than  between  all 
Europb  and  tho  rest  of  tho  worlil.  If  we  wish  to  have 
a  share  in  that  trade,  wo  must  go  up  to  Ilan-chu,' 
whore  wo  slmll  tiiid  a  new  market  for  our  manu- 
factui-cs,  and  means  of  distributing  them  in  the 
interior  among  millions  who  have  never  heard  of 
them.  No  real  progress  will  bo  mado  till  wo  have 
gained  theio  two  ^Hrints — free  access  to  the  tea  and 
silk  districts  and  tho  central  marts  there,  and  the 
right  to  navigate  tho  Yang-tse-kiang,  and  to  enter  tho 
great  cities  on  its  banks  and  those  of  its  tributaries. 
Tho  ]>opulation  of  tho  great  plain  to  the  Yang-tse- 
kiang  is  somewhere  about  ono  hundred  millions,  or 
about  three  and  a-half  tiroes  the  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Yang-tse- 
kiang  will  utford  us  tho  moans  of  controlling  the 
Cliiuesc,  and  dictating  to  them  terms  of  fairness  and 
justness  in  our  intercoui-se.  It  is  of  the  first  imimrtance 
that  access  to  this  district  should  be  secured  to  us :  it 
appears  to  be  the  most  important  mart  in  Asia;  half 
the  Manchester  and  Leeds  goods  that  are  sent  to  China 
have  already  found  their  way  there.  If  a  line  of  Euro- 
pean commerce  wcro  o|)ened,  sea-going  shiiH  would 
leave  their  ciirgoes  at  Shanghai,  and  steamers  would  be 
employed  on  the  river.  Compare  tlio  Yang-tse-kiang 
with  the  Mississippi,  there  are  no  two  rivers  so  nearly 
alike.  '  But  there  is  this  difierence,  that  while  one  has 
a  population  of  one  hundred  millions  on  its  banks,  the 
other  has  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  millions.  Now 
whdn  we  come  to  consider  tho  immense  number  of 
steamers  running  on  the  Mississippi  to  supply  the 
wants  of  those  ten  millions;  we  can  form  some  idea 
of  the  enormous  number  of  ve..sels  there  must  be  on 
the  Yangtso-kiang  to  supply  the  wants  of  that  vast 
population  of  ono  hundred  millions,  or  more.  Tho 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  have  in  constant  em- 
ployment more  than  a  thousand  steamboats,  and  many 
of  these  of  very  large  size;  and  were  tho  same  class 
of  steamers  introduced  on  the   Yang-tso-kiang  that 


'  Fu  Bignifin,  In  Cblneie,  tlie  first  order  of  towns  i  ehu,  of  tlio 
Mcondt  '*>■>  of  tlio  third  i  all  tiictt)  iro  town*  bavbie  walU 
around  them. 


i-un  on  tho  American  rirerB— TeHela  drawing  Aroni 
thirteen  indies  to  three  feet  of  water— it  would  inevi- 
tably givo  an  enormous  impetus  to  tho  traffic  of  that 
r'oat  river. 

:\  s  we  ascend  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  the  cities  are  found 
'  sadly  desolated' by  prolonged  civil  war,    Han-kow, 

Han-chu,  is  the  most  central  spot  in  the  empire, 
from  whence  foreign  trade  might  i-adiate.  The  Funcus, 
Captain  Shcrard  Osboi-n,  drawing  sixteen  feet  of  water, 
reached  this  groat  and  important  central  mart.  The 
river  is  navigable  much  further  np,  and  beyond  aro 
caravan  routes  to  Nepal  and  India — tho  ancient  com- 
mercial lino  between  tho  extreme  cast  ond  tho  central 
east — beforO  ships  went  to  India  by  the  Cope  of  Good 
Hope.  If  the  Yang-tse-kiang  is  not  the  longest  river 
in  the  world,  being  three  thousand  miles,  if  it  does  not 
drain  so  large  an  area  even  ns  the  Amur— 136,600 
to  145,000  square  miles — it  ia  universally  admitted 
to  be  one  of  tho  most  important,  having  eo 
many  populous  cities  containing  one  hundred  millions 
of  people  on  its  banks,  and  traversing  as  it  does  the 
centre  of  one  of  the  richest  and  most  productive 
countries  in  tho  world.  The  trade  of  Shanghai  in 
exports  alono  is  now  About  £12,000,000  sterling  per 
annum,  paid  for  by  Manchester  and  Leeds  goods,  bar 
silveriand  opium.  To  what  extent  tliis  trade  might  be 
extended  in  the  valley  of  tho  Yang-tse-kiang  it  would 
be  futile  to  speculate  upon,  but  it  opens  pros])ects  cvoi. 
far  beyond  that,  and  which  extend  to  the  very  heart 
of  Thibet. 

As  you  proceed  up  the  river,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  population  is  not  so  much  collected  into  largo 
villages  as  in  the  south,  but  scattered  over  the 
country  in  farms  and  hamlets,  imparting  to  the  other- 
wise uninteresting  scenery  that  air  of  domestic  comfort 
and  civilization  which  is  moi«  particularly  the  charac- 
teristic of  Belgium  and  the  low  countries.  Every- 
where the  population  are  industriously  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits  ;  uot  an  incli  of  ground  seems 
uncultivated ;  not  a  resource  neglected  for  increasing 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Tho  whole  country  is  in- 
tersected with  water  communication,  lEOst  of  (he 
channels  being  a  combination  of  the  natural  and  arti- 
ficial, and  tho  sails  of  junks  are  visible  above  the 
level  of  the  country,  through  which  they  seem  im- 
pelled by  some  mysterious  and  hidden  influence.  In 
spring  (about  Febniary),  a  thick  hoar  frost  covered 
the  fields  in  early  morning,  and  a  good  coal  fire  is 
enjoyed  at  night. 

Half  way  up  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  also  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Blue  River,  it  entera  the  province  of 
Scatchcwean  at  a  distance  of  about  000  miles  to  Thibet 
Here,  at  the  distance  of  nearly  500  miles  from  the  sea,  is  a 
coal  district,  and  here  also  ai-e  tho  famous  Salt  Wells 
of  Onchar,  where  the  Chinese  ai'o  in  the  daily  habit  of 
holing  artesian  wells,  which  not  rarely  pass  through 
coal.  The  gas  from  some  of  these  wells  is  used  to 
evaporate  the  water  and  make  salt,  which  it  contains 
in  the  proportion  of  one-fifth.  On  up  the  river  you 
will  see  officera  who  collect  tho  salt  duties.  It  is  the 
income-tax  of  China — every  one  cats  salt,  and  when 
you  tax  salt  you  tax  everybody. 

The  Yang-tse-kiang  is  regarded  as  the  largest,  tho 
deepest,  and  tho  most  abundant  river  in  the  world.  It 
{tosses  first,  as  wo  ascend  from  the  sea,  through  the 
province  of  Kiangsen  and  runs  post  Chekiang  and 
Nankin,  tho  capital  of  Southern  China,  now  in 
possession  of  the   rebels.    It    then    pasBoa  upward* 
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through  the  province  of  Anhui  for  two  hundred  miles, 
through  large  towns  and  first-ctosa  citiea,  until  the 
provinces  of  Hu-pch  and  Ila-nan  are  reached,  the  one 
on  the  north  and  tlie  other  on  its  south  bank.     Hero 
grow  the  finest  teas,  wliich  have  hitlterto  been  carried 
to  Canton  on  men's  backs  over  the  mountains,  instead  of 
being  placed  on  board  our  ships,  which  can  sail  up  hero, 
if   permitted.     Here   are    lakes,   narrow   rivoRt,  and 
canals  intersecting  the  country  on  all  side; ;   and  just 
licre  the  Yang-tso-kiang  unites  with  the  river  Han,  at 
u  8|)0t  about  which  are  concentrated  the  throe  great 
ti-ading  cities  of  China,  Wu-chung,  Han-nan,  and  Han- 
kow, or  "  the  Mouth  of  Commerce,"  which  three  cities 
are  said  to  contain  eight  millionsof  population.  Through 
the  great  province  of  H"i-poh  the  river  flows,  passing 
the  great  cities  of  King-chan  and  Tchang,  with  water 
deep  enough  for  300  tons  burthen  ;  indeed,  there  are 
no  rapids,  though  the  bottom  is  rocky,  until  we  i-oach 
up  to  Kwei,  which  is  900  miles  from  the  sea.  When  the 
snow  molts  xx\ym  the  Thibetian  mountains,  tho  river  is 
full,    and  the  falls  can  be   floated  over;    but   these 
portions  may  be  canalised.     Here  begin  tho  coal  fields 
of  tho  Yang-tso-kiang ;  but  above  Kwei  the  river  is 
deep  and  broad  as  the  Canton  river,  and  joins  the 
Kialing  river,    which   runs  through  the  province  of 
Yuniutn,  and  on  to  Thibet  and  Burmah,  where  already 
English  enterprise  has  pushed  a  trade  over  tho  Burmese 
territory  from  our  own  ]iosse8sions  on  tho  Irrawaddi, 
so  that  Eliiglish  enterprise  is  prepared  to  com|)Rto  with 
the  Chinese  trade  on  both  of  her  frontiers.     Take  the 
description  of  travelling  on  the  Yang-tsc-kiang  on  two 
points,  we  find  it  as  follows  :  For  two  hours  we  followed 
narrow  tortuous  paths,  now  winding  among  hills  of 
red  earth,  where  cotton  and  indigo  grow  in  abundance, 
now  returning  through  valleys  between  verdant  plant- 
ations of  rice.     Soon  we  caught  sight  of  the  lake  of 
Ping-hoe,   whoso  blue  surface,  slightly   ruffled  by  a 
slight  breeze,  glittered  in  the  sun  as  if  covered  with 
innumerable  diamonds.    Three  l)oats  lay  ready  for  us 
at  the  bank,  our  party  were  soon  embarked ;  long  sails, 
made  of  bamboo,  and  folded  like  fans,  were  quickly 
hoisted,  and  wo  pushed  off.     The  wind  being  insuffi- 
cient, it«  place  was  supplie<l  by   numbers  of  rowers ; 
towards  noon,  however,  tho  wind  strengthened,  and 
carried    us    rapidly  over  a    magnificent  lako.     We 
encoimtered  boats,  of  every  size  and  shape,  carrying 
passengers  and  merchandise,    as  well   as    numerous 
fishing  smacks,  distinguished  by  the  black  nets  hung 
on   the   mast.     The  various  vessels  passing  and  re- 
liassing,  with  their  yellow  sails  and  striped  flags,  the 
vague  indefinite  murmur  floating  around,  tho  aquatic 
birds  hovering  over  the  lake  and  diving  suddenly  after 
their  prey,  all  this  presented  a  most  charming  and 
animated   picture    to    the  eye.     We  passed  several 
floating  islands,  those  curious  productions  of  Chinese 
industry,  which  no  other  people  soem  to  have  thought 
of.   These  floating  islands  are  enormous  rafts,  generally 
constructed  of  bamboos,  which  resist  tho  decomposing 
influonco  of  the  water  for  a  long  time.     Upon  tho  raft 
is  laid  a  tolnrable  thick  bod  of  vegetable  soil,   and 
thanks  to   the  patient   labour  of  a  few  families  of 
aquatic  agriculturists,  tho  astonished  traveller  beholds 
a  whole  colony  living  on  the  surface  of  tho  water,  in 
pretty  houses,  with  their  gardens,  as  well  as  fields  and 
pUntations  of  every  sort.    The  uihabitants  of  these 
brms  seem  to  enjoy  ])eaco  and  abundance.      During 
the  leisure  time  that  is  not  occupied  by  the  culture  of 
their  rice  fields,  they   employ  themselves  in  fishing, 


which  is  at  the  same  time  a  pastime  and  a  source  of 
profit ;  often  after  gathering  a  crop  of  grain  from  tho 
lake,  they  cast  their  nets  and  bring  up  a  harvest  of  fish 
from  its  dcptlis,  for  these  waters  teem  with  creatures 
fit  for  the  use  of  man.  Many  birds,  particularly 
swallows  and  pigeons,  build  their  nests  in  these  floating 
isles,  and  enliven  the  peaceful  and  poetic  solitudes. 
Towards  tho  middle  of  the  lake,  wo  encountered  one  ot 
these  islands,  on  its  wiiy  to  take  up  a  fresh  position. 
It  moved  very  slowly,  although  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  wind,  and  large  sails  were  attached  to  tho  houses,  as 
well  OS  to  tho  corners  of  tho  island  ;  tho  inhabitants, 
men,  women  and  children,  lent  their  strength  to  aid 
its  progress  by  working  at  large  oars,  but  their  efibrts 
did  not  seem  to  materially  increase  the  speed  at  which 
they  moved.  However,  these  peculiar  mariners  do  not 
probably  trouble  themselves  much  about  delays,  a^  they 
are  sure  of  sleeping  on  land,  at  whatever  place  they 
may  go.  Their  migrations  are  often  without  any  ap- 
parent motive.  Like  tho  Mongols  in  their  vast  prairies, 
they  wander  at  will;  but  more  fortunate  than  these 
latter,  they  have  constructed  for  themselves  a  little 
solitudointhomidstof civilization,  and  uuitedtliccharms 
of  a  nomadic  life  to  tho  advantage  of  a  sedentary  abode. 
These  floating  islands  are  to  be  found  on  all  the  great 
lakes  of  China,  and  at  first  sight  prcNcnt  an  enchanting 
picture  of  happiness  and  gaiety,  whilst  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  admiro  the  ingenious  industry  of  these 
Chinese,  so  singular  in  all  their  proceedings.  But  when 
you  consider  the  cause  of  their  construction,  tho  labour 
and  patience  necessary  for  their  creation,  by  people 
uimblo  to  find  a  corner  on  the  solid  earth  on  which  to 
establish  themselves,  the  smiling  picture  assumes  a 
darker  tint,  and  the  mind  endeavours  vainly  to  |iene- 
trate  the  future  of  a  nvco  so  numerous  that  tho  land 
will  no  longer  hohl  it,  and  which  has  sought  a  resting- 
place  on  tho  surface  of  the  waters.' 


'  Tho  traveller  in  the  Celojtiiil  Kinpiro,  ri.>no<:ting  on  tho  connt- 
l«u  mj-riiuls  of  Inhabitants  whose  nuinlwn  increase  jrcar  liy  year 
with  frightful  rapidit  r,  ia  :.inio>c  ieraplc<1  to  wonder  that  C'hinn 
shonld  not  experience  oxv  of  those  citcrininating  '-'ourges  \>y  which 
providence  arreata  fron  time  to  time  tlie  rapid  locrenie  of  too  fertile 
raocM.  The  ponulation  of  China  luia  heen  the  aubjcct  of  roach 
debate  among  European  anthora,  who  had  no  moans  of  coming  to 
exact  conclusions.  Tlie  Cliincse  stutistics  are,  nevertheless,  kept 
with  care,  and  in  each  province  tho  heads  of  families  are  required 
to  inscribe  their  numlier  in  registers  kept  fur  tho  purpose,  and  tho 
total  number  are  collected  and  publislicd.  The  method  of  regis- 
tration has  varied  much  even  in  modern  times ;  numerous  cloMet 
of  non-ratcpaying  individuils  have  lieen  omitted  from  tho 
census,  and  heneo  results  the  difTorence  in  the  calculations  of  tlio 
Chincao  population  presented  to  us  at  different  times.  The  fol- 
lowing account  appears  to  bo  ei|uu'<y  authentic,  though  tho  largest 
numter  surpasses  the  smallest  by  i83,0OO,0OO:  In  1743,according 
to  Father  Amiot,  150,260,475;  in  1761,  according  to  Father 
ilalleritein,  108,214,563;  in  17'.)4,  according  to  Lord  Macartney, 
333,000,000.  The  moat  recent  census,  taken  under  the  Mantehu 
dyniutv,  raiiet  the  total  number  up  to  361,000,000.  We  lutve 
nc'v  the  information  necessary  to  examine  this  calculation  and 
decide  with  certainty;  but  wo  do  not  doubt  the  correctness  of  the 
estimate,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  number  registered.  It  is  easy 
to  form  perfect  opposite  ideas  of  tho  population  of  China,  according 
to  tho  route  by  whicli  you  traverse  it.  If,  for  exomple,  in  tlie 
centre  provinces  you  travel  along  llio  roads,  yon  would  be  led  to 
believe  the  country  much  less  populous  than  it  really  is.  Tho 
villages  are  few  and  far  between,  the  waste  lands  so  considerable 
that  you  might  at  times  fancy  yourself  in  the  plains  of  Tartary. 
But  traverse  the  same  provinco  by  the  canal  or  rivers,  and  tho 
aspect  of  the  country  is  entirely  changed.  Often  you  pass  high 
cities  containing  not  leu  than  two  or  three  millions  of  inhabitant* ; 
whilst  smaller  towns  and  great  villages  follow  each  other  in 
almost  uninterrupted  succcauon.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  where 
these  nomberiees  multitudes,  whose  mcro  babitatkm  seems  to 
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Hi)eaking  of  Wucliang,  the  lamo  one  of  oar  emiaaarics 
informed  uh  thnt  "  the  river  at  this  jdaco  rcaembleg  a 
great  arm  of  the  sea.  Multitudes  of  onomious  judIcs  were 
moving  rapidly  down  or  slowly  up  this  '  River  Child  of 
the  Sen,'  IIS  tlio  Chinese  call  it  The  wind  was  blowing 
from  tlio  south,  which  was  favourably  enough  for  us, 
ns  wc  only  wanted  a  side  wind,  but  it  was  extremely 
>  iolcnt,  and  as  the  pasftage  boats  we  found  statione<l  at 
I  lie  shore  api)cared  much  too  slight  for  stormy  weather 
ill  thcHO  im]M.-tiioufl  waters,  we  hesitated  a  littlo  before 
embarking  in  them.  The  cxam|ile,  however,  of  many 
other  travellers  who  made  no  difficulty  having  re- 
iuisure<l  us,  wo  entered  a  boat  which  soon  carrieil  us 
away  with  almost  terrific  rapidity.  When  wo  were 
near  the  middle  of  the  river,  we  met  with  a  sqtmli  that 
sent  our  boat  so  much  on  her  side  that  her  sails  for  a 
moment  touch^l  tho  water.  At  length,  after  a  iwssage 
of  thrco-quartei-H  of  an  hour,  we  arrived,  without  acci- 
dent, in  tile  port  of  Wuchang,  where  wo  were  detaiucd 
more  thiin  two  hours  o)iening  a  possago  for  ourselves 
through  the  prodigious  mossof  junkaintho  ouchorage." 

Of  tho  country  on  tho  river  banks,  he  says — 
"  Along  the  road  we  met  groups  of  littlo  Chine.'<e 
children,  with  large  straw  hats,  leading  goats,  asses,  or 
I'liormous  butfulocs,  tu  feed  on  the  grass  that  grows  iu 
the  ditches  by  the  road  side.  You  can  hear  tho 
]irattling  of  the  little  creatures  quite  far  off,  and  see 
them  ca|icring  and  jumping.  Large  trees  arc  on  tho 
road  side,  and  not  Hcldom,  it  must  be  siud,  swarms  of 
mosqultocH,  whose  stings  render  an  evening,  already 
too  hot,  by  no  means  moro  supportable." 

IX.— THE  MARITIME  CITIES  OF  CHINA. 

IlAVlS'd  now  accomplished  our  object,  in  giving  tho 
render  some  insight  into  the  inside  life  of  China— that 
is,  the  portion  of  tho  country  not  immediately  on  tho 
Eca-boiird — we  will  proceed  on  our  voyage. 

Tho  six  main  busy  provinces — which  are  tilmost 
iintioim — known  out  of  the  eighteen  vast  divisions  of 
which  China  is  constituted,  are  Kwon-twang,  or  "  The 
Rn«t  Plain,"  with  20,000,000  of  population  ;  Fuh-kien, 
"  Tho  Consummotion  of  Happiness,"  with  15,000,000 ; 
Cheh-kiang,  "Tho  Country  of  tho  Winding  River" 
(Yaiig-tse-kinng),  with  20,000,000;  Kiang-fu,  "The 
Country  of  tho  Happy  River  "  (tho  Yellow  River),  with 
38,000,000;  Shangtang,  "East  of  the  Mountains," 
with 29,000,000;  and  Pecheli,  "The  Supreme  Province," 
with  29,000,000.  It  is  to  o]ien  up  a  special  trade  with 
these  provinces  that  wo  demand  a  right  of  trading 
with  the  ])orts  of  Canton.  Amoy,  Ningpo,  Shanghai, 
and  Chiisan  wo:'<)  opened  by  the  treaty  of  Nankin,  and 
tlioso  of  New-cliuMg,  Tang-chou,  Tai-wan  (tho  island 
of  Formosa),  Chau-chou  (Swatow),  and  Kiang-chou  (or 
the  Lilo  of  Hainan,  at  tho  extreme  point  of  China), 
by  the  treaty  of  Tien-tsin.  To  inspect  some  of  these 
jiorts,  and  to  get  an  insight  into  Chinese  life  and  habits 
is  tho  object  of  our  present  run  along  the  shore  upwards 
fromHong-kong  to  thoGidf  of  Fe-ehe-li.  Chinese  nature, 
as  you  jioss  along  the  coast,  presents  a  cheerless  and  in- 
hospitablo  aspect;  occasionallyyouseeafishingTillagejust 
rise  above  the  sterility  and  barrenness  of  the  huge  monn- 
tuin  of  yellow  sand  and  surf-bea'  ■&  rocks ;  then  •  battery 
very  like  a  sand-heap,  then  a  pagoda,  then  a  convoy  of 

cover  ilio  whole  nirface  of  the  land,  can  And  meara  of  •nbriitenee ) 
amltho  eatimate of  861,000,000 w«nM  iMm  ntlMf  under  than 
over  the  truth. 


trading  junks  at  anchor  in  a  rock-bound  bay,  hidden 
by  three  pyramidal  hills ;  that  is  Swatow,  where 
there  is  a  great  trade  in  sugar,  brought  over  from 
Formosa  to  be  refined,  and  afterwards  exported  to 
various  ports  of  China.  As  the  frequent  piracy  perilled 
these  valuable  cargoes,  it  became  customary  for  the 
Chinese  merchants  to  hire  foreign  vessels,  and  hence, 
in  spite  of  tho  Chinese  authorities,  a  very  extensive 
trade  lias  spning  up.  Swatow  is  also  tho  centre  of  a 
Coolie  emigration  or  exportation  to  Havnnna  and 
Cnllao,  and  thero  ure  tales  told  hero  that  would  make 
a  slave  captain  shudder.  The  men  of  Swatow  are  fine 
sturdy  fellows,  most  of  them  in  turbans  of  dark  blue 
nankeen,  and  the  women  wear  picturesque  dresses,  all 
(>''  the  gayest  colours.  The  head  dresses  of  tho  young 
girls  Are  very  pretty — their  hair  plaited  in  a  long  tail, 
which  is  wound  round  and  round  the  head,  terminating 
in  a  tassel  behind.  A  round  black  silk  or  velvet  band 
encircles  the  upjicr  poi-t  of  the  forehead,  and  has 
generally  a  gaudy  jewel  in  front ;  a  fine  flower  jauntily 
placed  on  one  side  of  tho  head  completes  her  head- 
dress. Others  have  the  hair  curiously  worked  up  into 
shape.  Handsome  gold  ornaments  and  flowers  taste- 
fully placed  give  the  head  uf  a  pretty  girl  a  fine 
appearance.  Wo  went  to  sec  a  play  here,  and  arrived 
just  as  the  drums  banged  and  the  cymbals  clashed  for 
a  fighting  scene,  as  they  always  do,  to  give  effect  to 
the  blows.  Tho  dresses  were  capital,  and  tho  wardrobe 
extensive.  Tho  heroines  were  played  by  men ;  one  in 
particubkr  acted  remarkably  well,  and  the  studied- 
attitudes,  even  to  the  position  of  the  fingers,  were 
admirable.  In  ono  furious  scene,  where  the  heroine 
had  been  going  through  a  terrific  piece  of  fierce  decla- 
mation, in  a  high  falsetto,  she  threw  herself  (or  rather 
himself),  in  tho  height  of  injured  innocence,  into  a 
chair,  and  hiding  her  face  from  the  spectators,  as  in 
the  deepest  grief,  quietly  explled  her  quid,  invisibly 
to  them,  but  bringing  the  sublime  much  too  near  tho 
ridiculous  for  us  who  were  at  the  side  scenes.  There 
is  no  uP'i  attempting  to  describe  a  Chinese  play. 
Grand  dresses,  marches,  processions,  kowtowing,  fighting 
and  quarrelling,  are  jumbled  in  inexpressible  concision. 
The  actors,  in  the  absence  of  play-bills,  cooPy  walk 
forward  and  proclaim  who  they  are,  sometimes  oven 
hold  up  a  placaitl  with  the  title  on  it ;  make  no  diffi- 
culty about  distance,  pretend  to  get  on  a  horse,  no 
horse  being  on  the  stage,  and  then  say :  "  I  have  now 
arrived  at  such  a  place."  Most  of  their  plays  relate  to 
oldChinese  times,  their  costumes  being  almostin  variably 
such  as  were  used  previous  to  tho  Tartar  invasion. 
Their  travelling  apparatus  i."  well  arranged,  being 
packed  in  gaudily  ]>ainted  boxes,  which  form  seats 
behind  the  stage,  and  are,  we  believe,  also  fitted  up  for 
cooking,  another  as  a  dressing  stand,  for  washing  and 
painting  their  faces ;  some  of  their  faces  ore  most 
curiously  painted  to  represent  demons,  or  more  often 
terrible  creatures.  From  here  to  Kamoa,  a  literary 
island  and  a  collegiate  ciiy;  which  is  famous  for 
litle  else  than  its  den  of  opium  smokers  and  opium 
dealers,  who,  at  the  base  of  the  barren  hilla  on  the 
aea  shore,  have  established  a  trading  station.  Tho 
island  bay,  near  the  city,  swarms  with  small  craft, 
whose  industrious  owners,  a  hardy  class,  working  naked, 
make  us  wonder  why  China  wants  a  navy,  and  by  no 
means  feel  astonished  that  with  such  a  government  she 
has  such  a  piratc-nopulation  on  her  sliores.  From  here  to 
Amoy  barren  rocks  and  sharp  blowing  sand  and  nothing 
worth  looking  at,  but  the  Chapel  IsUnil,  which  the  sea 
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has  tunnelled  through.  The  first  thing  that  Htrikos  you 
M  you  land  at  Amoy,  iNissing  up  what  looki  like  a 
deep  bay,  but  is  only  mode  by  anotlior  Liluud,  Kolungsu, 
is  the  spot  where  the  English  floot  "blow  out  of 
the  water"— the  only  Chinoiio  floot  that  ever  dared  to 
face  them.  The  town  itaolf  lookR  liko  a  wooden 
Wopping,  and  has  two  long  streets  of  oimju  sho|>8, 
— cranky  conconis,  full  of  ugly-looking  moat  (you  think 
of  cannibals  and  dog-oatora  when  you  see  hucIi  joints), 
and  breiul  that  looks  like  honey-soap.  The  streets  arc 
narrow,  and  the  iwrpetual  "  Ah- ho"  of  tho  palankeen 
bearers  cavises  fresh  confusion  every  instant.  Of  course', 
the  English  live  in  good  houses,  Tho  trade  is  mostly 
in  teas  and  silks,  but  Amoy  is  not  so  well  situated  as 
its  rival,  Shanghai.  Every  one  we  met  was  smoking  a 
pi[)e,  not  of  opium,  but  of  good  honest  tobacco,  i 

Wo  were  not  sorry  to  leave  Amoy  and  forge  along 
to  the  rooky  mouth  of  the  Min  river  on  our  way  to 
Foo-ehow,  the  sea-port  of  Fuh-kicn,  which  sells  us  fifty 
millions  of  pounds  weight  of  too,  and  takes  only 
100,0002.  of  our  goods,  besides  some  million  and  a  half 
of  bullion  away  from  us ;  for,  as  for  coin,  the  Chinese 
have  nothing  of  it,  so  far  as  silver  and  gold  are 
concerned." 

They  say  that  Foo-chow  or  Fu-chu,  is  not  a  good 
place  for  teas,  which  are  there,  as  26  to  18  in  price, 
compared  with  Fuu-chun,  a  place  at  some  short  distance 
above  j  but  it  has  always  been  tho  greatest  trading- 
pilace  of  the  two,  and  the  Chinese  must  know  best. 
We  were  compelled  to  set  into  a  boat  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  for  we  had  stul  25  miles  to  go  up  to  the  city. 
This  Chinese  boating  is  very  pleasant ;  imagine  a 
gondola  style  of  croft,  thirty  feet  long  by  six  broad, 
with  the  sails,  if  the  wind  blows  fair,  and  ten  oanmcn, 
if  that  fails  ;  caiTying  out  the  contrary  as  usual,  tlioy 
push,  instead  of  pull,  the  oar,  to  the  accompaniment  of 
that  singularly  inharmoniotu  cliant.  It  was  a  long 
and  tedious  pull,  for  the  tide  was  against  us,  and  the 
night  had  fUlen,  and  we  could  only  sec  tho  dark  tops 
of  the  mountains,  and  an  occasional  village  light,  and 
hear  the  hoarse  gurgling  of  the  murky  waters,  as  tho 
tide  rushod  by  our  frail,  gimcracky  habitation.      At 


last  we  rcai'h  tlio  Pagoda  anchorage,  where  the  opium 
ships  aro  lying,  and  row  past  the  low  bnd  piddy 
plantations,  near  tho  wheat-field  shore,  through  the 
floating  city  nf  jiinks,  under  tho  beautiful  bridge  of 
200  arehcM,  until  we  reach  our  landing-place,  near  tho 
Viceroy's  \>a.\aco,  where  reigns  a  sepulchral  stillness.' 

Up  through  lanes  dismal  in  tho  lantern's  shade — up 
dirty,  ragged,  stune-fcncod  streets — down  in  deeper 
arches  than  before,  only  to  go  up  stone  steps,  ouo  above 
tho  other,  an  immense  height,  and  then  int<j  a  houre 
where  English  faces  welcome  us.  Foo-ehow  is  a  won- 
derful place,  and  has  a  Imlanco  of  trade  to  tho  extent 
of  a  million  and  a  half  in  gold  and  silver  against  us. 
We  ordered  cluiirs  next  morning,  and  set  out  to  see 
tho  city.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and  you  go  in 
Indian  file,  your  bearers  shouting  all  tho  while  to 
make  way.  Over  tho  bridge  we  went,  which  is  twelve 
feet  wide  and  about  twelve  thousand  feet  in  length. 
The  bridge  path  is  narrowed  by  stalls  to  eight  feet,  and 
this  is  crowded.  Twice  wo  were  lifted  and  held  up 
outside  tho  bridge,  over  tho  para])et,  while  a  Mandarin, 
with  a  grand  corUge,  passed  by.  The  bridge  ia  old, 
but  strong  as  petrified  rock,  and  made  of  immense 
stones.  Here  were  the  |>eoplo,  everywhere  as  usual,  as 
busy  as  bees  in  a  hive.* 


empire  J 
ceskng, 


to'uncco  hu  became  nniremi  thron)(1iout  tlio 
women,  childron,  everybody  imokes  nlmoit  without 
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„  lAer  go  about  their  daily  bniinew,  cultivate  the  ficlda, 
ride  on  boneback,  snd  write,  coiutantly  with  tlio  pipe  in  tlicir 
montbi.  During  their  raeak,  if  tliey  itop  for  a  moment,  it  ii  to 
■moke  a  pipei  and  if  they  wake  in  tho  night,  they  are  rare  to 
amnio  thenuelvei  in  the  same  way.  It  may  be  caiily  auppowd, 
therefor^  that  in  a  country  containing  three  hundred  milUoni  of 
■mokera,  without  counting  the  tribes  of  Turtary  nnd  Thibet,  who 
lay  in  their  itooks  in  tho  Chineae  markctn,  the  culture  of  tobacco 
has  become  very  important.  Any  one  may  grow  it.  Tliero  is  no 
**  j'  '""'  *"""''•  tobacco  is  tliat  of  Leno-tong,  in  Mantcliurin, 
andin  the  province  of  Tie-ehouen.  The  leave*  are  variondy  pre- 
pared, nocording  to  the  locality;  In  the  eonth  they  cut  them 
extremely  fine ;  In  the  north  they  rub  them  up  cooreely,  and  put 
them  in  their  pines.  Snuff-taken  are  leaf  nnmeroua  than  amokcra. 
The  Mantcira  INutars  are,  however,  great  in  uaiug  this  "smoke 
for  the  noae,"  ai  the  Ohineae  call  it.  Tlio  Chincao  carry  muff,  not 
in  Doxea,  hut  in  phials. 

•  '.?t*  ''!J"T  ''*'"'  "'  *"""  '"'  8°'*'  ~'"  "'  t'"''  <"*■"•  Silver 
in  ahoea  of  varioua  aites,  generally  about  (Ifty  tncla  (16/. 
worth),  and  golden  bars  or  loaf  aro  uaed  where  foreign  money  is 
not  current.  The  banker  puti  h'lasUnip  upon  it,  and  the  "touch" 
is  thereby  guaranteed.  Any  tampering  with  the  quaUty  is  rare. 
In  Canton  foreign  dollars  are  ao  marked  by  the  guaranteeing 

*  J  P*"  '  original  character  of  the  coin  la  often  obliterated  i 
ond  in  the  north,  where  Oarolns  doUars,  unstamped,  are  ure- 
Cnred,  it  used  to  be  the  custom  to  mark  tbeni  with  tbt  Uoker** 


'  When  tiiey  ace  Europeans  spend  hours  in  walking  fur  the  mere 
sake  of  tho  exerciae,  the  Cliipoao  oak  if  it  is  not  more  coiiforraable 
to  civilised  i  Jens  to  ait  down  iiuietly,  to  amoke,  and  drink  tea,  when 
you  have  iintliiiig  else  to  do,  or,  atill  better,  to  go  to  bed  ut  once. 
The  idea  of  meeting  to  spend  the  greater  port  of  the  niglit  in 
amusements  and  gaiety  luis  not  yet  presented  itself  to  them. 
Tliey  nro  like  our  worthy  ancestors  before  tlicy  hit  upon  a  way  of 
prolon^ng  the  day  till  midnight,  nnd  tho  night  till  noon.  All 
the  Chinese,  even  of  tho  luglicr  class,  go  to  b«l  in  time  to  get  up 
at  sunrise— New  Vcnr's  Day,  and  certnin  family  festivals  eiccpted. 
On  these  days  they  do  not  allow  thcinaclves  n  moment'a  repose. 
In  general,  tliey  follow  the  course  of  tlie  heavenly  bodies  in  their 
arrangrmcnts  of  dny  and  night.  At  these  hours,  which  in  the 
great  cities  of  Europe  are  the  most  noisy  nnd  tumultuous,  the 
cities  of  China  ci^oy  the  most  profound  tranquillity,  Kvery  one 
has  returned  unto  his  family  i  all  the  shops  are  closed ;  the  boat- 
men, the  mountebank,  the  public  reader,  have  flnished  their  aittinga, 
and  notliine  liko  buainesa  if  to  be  acen,  ciccpt,  perhapa,  in  a  few 
theatres,  »iiicli  depend  mostly  on  the  working  classes,  who  have 
only  the  night  at  their  disposal,  in  which  they  ci\)oy  tlio  favouritt 
amusement  of  aecing  a  phiy. 

'  Notldng  atrikes  the  stranger's  mind  mora  forcibly  than  the 
energetic,  never-tiring  industry  of  tho  Cliinese.  All  aecin  to  be 
lutrd  nt  work— even  tho  lieggnrs  perspire  with  their  continual 
calls  for  casli.    Each  profession  by  itself,  and  every  man  in  his 

filacc,  are  busy  at  work  i  many  of  the  operatives  do  not  raise  their 
leada  to  aeo  the  chair  of  the  "  Weatem  Devil."  Go  through  a 
thickly-settled  street,  among  the  mechnnica  at  Paris,  London,  or 
New  Vork,  and  everything  you  see  done  there  you  will  And  being 
executed  in  China,  only  with  simpler  utensils,  and  in  a  slower 
manner,  but  with  greater  perfection.  The  Chincao  have  little 
to  learn  from  us;  we  cannot  point  to  a  practical  discovery 
that  experience  hns  not  nircady  taught  them.  Their  dress  is 
the  most  comfortable  nnd  cheapest;  their  boats  suit  nil  their 
wants,  and  each  ia  best  adapted  for  its  own  waters ;  they  hnve 
had  water-tight  partitiona  for  ages;  they  make  most  beau- 
tii\il  silks  with  the  simplest  poaalble  loom;  their  tools  are  less 
costly  and  more  handy  than  ours;  their  saw  requires  (br  less 
iron  than  ours,  their  bellows  gives  a  constant  draft  of  air,  and 
is  merely  an  oblong  or  cylindriail  box  with  a  piston  worked  in  it. 
In  their  water-iniils  fur  grinding  flour,  there  is  no  trouble  or 
expense  in  keeping  the  machinery  in  order  while  at  work ;  to 
cncli  pivot  or  axle  a  small  Iiamlxio  pipe  constantly  supplies  a 
dropping  of  water,  which  prevents  all  henting  from  friction.  In 
propelling  their  boats  the  powerful  scull  admits  of  a  child  doing 
ns  much  work  os  a  man  with  us.  If  the  Tyno  keels  or  the 
Thames  barges  were  fitted  witli  a  long,  bent,  well  bahinced  Chinese 
seull,  hung  only  on  a  small  iron  pivot,  and  with  u  rope  on  board 
to  give  extra  pressure,  one  man  would  do  the  work  of  at  least 
two  with  half  the  exertion.  The  Chineae  avatom  of  agricultura 
combines  all  that  wo  have  ouly  juat  reached  by  s  loog  ooum  of 
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Tlio  pawiibrokcni  nro  moat  gyHtoinalic  iu  tlinir  doiil- 
iiigs,  lUid  Hqiii'C'/.u  their  ciistomurs  with  thu  avitriciims 
IPoraoNoi'imci^  »(  ./own,  while  the  privutt!  banking  cstii- 
lillMhini'Mts  nro  cundiictoil  uii  t)io  Knropcnn  |)i'inei|i1('. 
Altiioiigli  cDulien  iu-o  luissing  to  and  fruni  the  banks 
witli  tMnh,  tht  currency  iiioHt  in  uhu  for  Hnudl  aninunts 
in  )iai)er,  Higncd  and  couutcrHigncd  witli  rcuuirkable 
perluction  and  ingenuity.' 

The  women  of  Fon-chow  are  by  no  ineaiiH  iislianied  of 
being  seen.  Tlicy  have  fnio  Hturtiy  tiguros,  dicss  tlieir 
hair  prettily,  and  have  a  fine  Jiealtiiy  blunui  on  tlieir 
cheeks.  Tlioy  do  most  of  thu  carrying  work,  iiiul  are 
remarkably  neat  ond  clean.  They  wear  little  white 
a]  irons,  the  folds  of  which  are  carefully  jiuckered  and 
|ilaited.  They  do  not  follow  the  Hiimll-foot  fiusliion  and 
the  little  toildling  step  of  the  Canton  beUes,  lint  step 
out  firm  and  free.  A  peasant  woman  of  Foo-ohow  will 
carry  two  cheats  of  tea,  cacli  weighing  one  hundred 
pounds,  from  the  city  t<i  the  river,  and  make  light  of 
it.  The  Tartar  women  (there  is  a  Tartar  fiuartcr  here) 
wear  their  hair  all  drawn  back  'rom  tho  forehead,  and 
fastened  in  a  knot  behind  with  a  sort  of  skewer  stuck 
tliro\igli  it,  at  tho  end  of  which  is  a  flower ;  they  wear 
inimeutionitblcH,  appear  to  be  stuck  into  wide  louse 
atocrkings,  generally  very  dirty,  and  shoes  with  amazingly 
thick  felt  soles  oflcn  down  at  the  heels. 

You  8t!0  about  OS  much  out  of  tho  city  as  iu — tho 
s:ime  shojis,  tradesmen,  and  actiyc  stir  of  everyday  life.- 
Tho  walls  of  tho  city  aro  some  tliirly  feet  in  height, 
and  expensively  ornamented  over  the  several  gateways, 
all  of  which  are  composed  of  granite  foundations, 
finishc:!  off  with  bricks.  These  walls  aro  some  eight 
miles  iu  circuraferenco,  and  there  aro  seven  gates  for 
entrance.  Tho  most  prominent  public  buildings  arc 
tho  Treasury  Department,  and  tho  houses,  (or  yanwtis) 
of  tho  various  oflicials;  the  Confucian  Temple,  des- 
troyed some  timo  since  by  fire  ;  tho  Temples  of  tho 
"  God  of  War,"  tho  "  GiKldess  of  Mercy,"  the  residence 
of  tho  Viceroy,  and  the  college,  jail,  &o.  Tho  Viceroy's 
jialaco  hardly  deserves  tho  name  ;  but  is  like  oil  their 
public  residences,  that  seem  built  more  for  tinsel  and 
show,  than  substantiality  and  comfort.  The  curiosity 
sho]is  are  full  of  ivory  carving,  wood  work  and  tortoise- 
shell,  bronze  goods,  and  lacquered  ware,  for  which  the 
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Foochow  artists  enjoy  a  special  fame, 


■ciontific  inquiry.  We  Imvo  much  to  Icnrn  from  tliis  people.  Tho 
mud  of  tliclr  rivers  is  collected— instend  of  Icing  left  to  generate 
nmlarin— and  is  used  for  innnurc.  They  burn  enrtli  with  tlieir 
dung-lieaps,  nnd  produce  n  rich  mould.  Th?y  collect  their  niglit 
soil  and  apply  it  frcsli,  instead  of  wasting  the  ammonia  liy  fcr- 
mentation;  nnd,  wlmt  is  more,  they  nlisolutcly  grow  acres  of 
clover  for  no  other  purpose  than  manure. 

'  The  Chinese  method  of  settling  n  comnierciul  imiiic  is  decided 
nnd  cfTeetunl.  We  give  an  example.  At  Foo-cliow  bank-notes 
nro  current,  and  there,  as  elsewhere,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
the  bankers  aro  unable  to  meet  their  engagements.  In  1855 
several  banks  were  in  this  position,  and  as  the  people  were  heavy 
losers,  they  clamoured  voi'iferonsly  at  the  omccs,  nnd  even  coin- 
racnced  pulling  down  tho  houses.  Tlie  mob  was  too  strong  for 
tho  mandarins.  On  tho  first  day  the  soldiers,  who  should  liavo 
been  ready,  could  not  be  mustercil,  but  enough  were  assembled 
next  day  to  clear  tho  streets,  which  they  did  eflcctually,  by 
bebending  those  wlio  were  the  largest  holders  of  notes,  and  faking 
others  prisoners !  The  iMiheading  was  o|)enly  performed  in  the 
public  streets,  without  ;.inl,  and  caused  great  eonsteriiatiou ;  but 
it  stuppeil  tlio  run  on  tho  banks.  A  useful  lesson  for  Tlireudnccdlc- 
slrect. 

'  Wliat  an  eye  the  Chincao  have  to  business  may  be  imagined 
from  tlic  fact  that  while  tho  English  fleet  were  bombarding 
Canton,  tlie  sam]>ana  or  shap-lioat«  were  all  day  long  ptDcccding 
from  sliip  to  ship,  nnd  selling  fruit  nnd  vegetables  to  tho  sailora 
who  were  tiring  their  hoDwa. 


Tho  British 
Consulate  was  once  iin  old  monastery,  and  fniiu  it  is  a 
beautiful  prospiut  of  the  town  and  smnniiidiiig 
eoiuitry.  There  are  also  tho  Ihiddhist  monastery  of 
Cooshan,  on  a  height  1,400  feet  abovo  the  city.  A 
whale's  tooth — said  to  bo  Ihuldlia's,  and  an  old  bonze, 
said  to  be  ;)00  yeai's  old,  with  nails  four  inches  long, 
and  tho  Ningpo  Teiiijile,  with  two  elaliurately  carved 
eolumiis  of  griuiiti',  said  to  have  cost  .12,000 — a  prodi- 
gious sum,  considering  the  cheapness  of  Chinese  work- 
manship. Coming  back  from  thu  I'eak  over  the 
monastery,  which  is  l',i)00  feet  above  the  town,  we  met 
with  a  gentleman  travelling  in  n  wheelbarrow!  (»ca 
p,  I'Ji).  We  afterwards  found  this  to  be  by  no  means 
unusual;  indeed,  wluelbarrows  are  among  the  ordinary 
modes  of  transport  for  human  beings  in  thu  Cchstial 
Umpire.  The  niis.sionarics  prefer  them,  on  account  of 
their  eheajiness,  to  all  other  modes  of  con\eyanee,  not- 
withstanding that  they  are  very  fatiguing.  Travelling 
wlieelbairows  are  constantly  to  bo  seen  in  the  sti'ects 
of  Shanghai  andTicn-tsin.  The  wheel  is  in  the  centre, 
nnd  the  patient  is  seated  on  oni'  side,  and  is  counter- 
poised by  his  baggage  on  the  other.  Wlmt  is  still 
more  curious  and  an  ascertained  fact,  is  that  in  some 
parts  of  China  thiMc  are  wheelbarrows  iiropelled  by 
sails.  The  well-knowu  traveller  and  missionary  lfv\o 
declai'es  to  having  seen  one.  When  there  is  a  good  side 
wind,  or  it  is  blowing  a  gale  from  behind,  the  labours 
of  tho  wheeler  are  sii  .alarly  facilitated  by  such  a 
process. 

Next  day  we  camo  down  '''o  river  through  a  richly 
cultivated  country,  and  resumed  our  coui-so  along 
the  coast  of  the  most  densely  populated  ])rovinee  of 
China,  past  Wau-chim,  where  a  tolerable  trade  in  sea- 
salt  and  alum  was  got  up  lately,  until  wo  sighted  the 
littlo  sacred  i.sland  of  I'uto  and  tho  Chusivii  gi-oup ; 
Chusan  is  a  large  and  beautiful  inland,  with  noblo 
mounti'ns  and  fertile  valleys  sloping  to  tlie  sea.  You 
reach  tho  harbourof  Tinglmi  through  narrow  channels  of 
rocky  isict.s.  It  is  a  small  place  of  20,000  inhabitants. 
Tho  por',  is  imp'egimble  in  good  hands,  and  is  a  lino 
harbour  of  refugfv  The  iskad  grows  cotton  (but  not 
much),  and  the  I'Hica  iiivea,  which  produces  a  strong 
fibre  capable  of  !,cing  worked  very  fine.  There  is  also 
a  palm  tree  growing  hi're,  ♦'■om  the  bracts  of  which 
a  strong  fibre  is  obtained,  which  the  people  use  to 
make  hats  and  coats  of  for  rainy  weatluT.  Thc^  gn  rn 
tea  shrub  is  everywhcro  cultivated,  and  tho  tir  w 
tree  is  abundant,  as  well  as  the  camphor  i-e 

tho  Chinese  sho]ikcepers  have  adopted  i'  „.  ■), 

as  "  Stultz,  tailor,  from  London  ;"  "  1  lailor 

to  the  Anny  and  Navy  ;"  "  Dobbs,  gr  •  here  aro 

a  number  of  "  tradesmen  to  her  Majcst  .1  we  hcan' 

of  one,  Ching-Kang,  charged  into  "  John  i  iiig,  tail 
to  Her  Mcst  Gracious  1  njcsty  Queen  Vi  loria  A 
HLs  Koyal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  by  appointme  ,." 
Below  was  a-  single  word,  unlfimnio/alldetcriplions. 
Their  language  is  a  mixture  of  Portuguese,  Malay, 
Bengalese,  and  Pigeon  English.  Most  of  tho  in- 
habitants cam  a  living  by  making  salt  on  tho  shore. 
Tho  possession  of  Chusan  is  a  great  protection  to  our 
trade  with  the  north,  and  now  that  wo  have  it 
once  more,  we  shall  not  leave  it.  It  stands  central  to 
Ja|ian  and  Corea.  Tho  sickness  of  tho  English  troojw, 
while  there,  was  attributable  to  their  barracks  being 
placed  in  a  marsh,  instead  of  ou  tho  hills  above.  In  tho 
spring,  Chusan  is  one  of  the  most  lieautiful  islands  in 
the  world,  and  reminds  us  of  England.    Iu  tho  moruiiigs 
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the  grass  sparkles  with  the  dew,  the  air  is  cool  and 
refreshing,  the  birds  are  singing  in  every  bush,  and 
flowers  are  hanging  in  graceful  festoons  from  the  trees 
and  hedges. 

We  resumed  our  voyage,  and  when  we  rose  next  mom- 
inc(,  found  ourselves  in  the  shallow  waters  that  noted 
the  mouth  of  th:  Yang-tse-kiang — a  river  1,500  miles 
in  navigable  length — coming  down  here  from  the  very 
backbone  of  Central  Asia,  and  running  through  600,000 
square  miles  of  midland  China.  The  first  land  we  saw 
was  the  island  of  Woo-sing,  which  has  been  gradually 
formed  from  the  debris  of  the  "  Kiver  Child  of  the 
Ocean."  Bhipping  of  every  class  were  scudJing  in  and 
out,  and  at  Woo-siug  wore  lying  half-a-dozen  opium 
ships — a  visit  to  which  was  enough  to  give  you  a 
headache  for  a  week.  A  floating  lighthouse  marks 
the  entrance  to  the  Wang-hoo  river,  seven  miles  up 
which  lies  Shanghai ;  and  with  the  tide  in  our  favour, 
and  a  light  breeze,  we  merrily  worked  our  way,  assisted 
by  a  crew  of  Chinese  boatmen — nine  of  whom  were  ut 
the  rudder — sailing  in  a  puny-looking,  bamboo-masted, 
latteen-sailed,  square  at  both  sides,  and  high  in  the 
middle,  ronstnicted  craft  (a  house  boat),  past  the  damp, 
swampy,  Essex-looking  coast,  past  the  mountains  far 
away  from  the  river's  bonks,  till  a  missionary  village, 
with  its  tiny  church,  a  good,  substantial  residence,  and 
a  dozen  more  well-built  houses,  broke  the  monotony. 
Now  we  push  past  the  large  square  mansions  of  the 
merchant  residents  at  each  corner,  and  land  at  the 
Custom  House,  in  the  Einglish  port. 

X.-SHANGHAI. 

Shakquai  is  the  most  northerly  of  the  five  ports  at 
wliich  foreigners  are  now  permitted  to  trade  with  the 
Chinese.  It  is  situated  about  a  hundred  miles  in  a 
north-west  direction  from  tlio  island  of  Chusan.  The 
city  stands  on  the  bank  of  a  fine  river,  about  twelve 
miles  from  the  point  where  it  joins  the  celebrated  Yang- 
tse-kiang,  or  "  kiver  Child  of  the  Ocean."  The  Won-su 
river,  as  it  is  generally  called  by  foreigners,  is  as  wide 
at  Shanghai  as  the  Tliames  at  London  iSridge.  Its  main 
channel  is  deep,  and  easily  navigated,  wlii'ii  known,  but 
the  river  abounds  in  long  mud-banks,  dangerous  to 
large  foreign  vejsels,  unles.s  they  happen  to  go  up  with 
a  fair  wind,  and  manage  to  get  a  good  pilot  on  board 
at  the  entrance  of  the  river. 

The  city  of  Shanghai  is  surrounded  with  hi^h  walls 
and  ramparts,  built  upon  the  same  plan  as  all  (>ther 
Chinese  fortifications  of  this  kind,  i  ne  circumfeience 
of  the  walls  is  about  three  and  a  half  miles,  and  the 

Cter  part  of  the  inside  is  densely  studded  with 
les;  the  suburbs,  itartioularly  all  along  the  side  of 
the  river,  ore  very  extensive.  Although  the  gates  of 
the  city  are  closed  soon  after  ckrk,  the  |icoplo  are 
allowed  to  nois  through  afterwords  on  the  payment  of 
a  few  "  cash."  When  the  gate  is  open  to  one  a  whole 
crowd  are  ready  to  rush  through  along  with  him,  the 
first  only  paying  the  "cash."  Such  is  the  custom ;  so 
that  if  n  noor  man  comes  to  the  gat4  ho  has  only  to 


wait  until  one  richer  than  himself  arrives,  when  the 
foe  being  paid,  they  posa  through  together.  Joss- 
houses  ore  met  with  in  all  directions,  both  in  the  city 
and  stiburbs;  at  certat  parti  on  the  ramparts  also 
those  temples  are  built  and  crowded  with  idols,  where 
the  natives  come  to  bum  inrnnso,  bow  the  knctt,  and 
engage  in  the  other  ceremonies  of  heathen  idol  wonhip. 
Fortnne-tellon  and  jngglen  are  also  in  great  request, 
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and  reap  a  rich  harvest  by  working  upon  the  credulitv 
of  their  countrymen.  You  meet  these  choractere  in  all 
the  streets  and  public  squares  in  Shanghai,  and,  what 
is  very  strange,  the  ting-iimgi  or  theatri<  .-ils,  of  which 
the  Chinese  are  particularly  fond,  are  frequently  exhi- 
bited in  the  temples. 

The  streets  are  generally  very  narrow,  and  in  the 
day  time  ore  crowded  with  people  actively  engaged  in 
business.  The  merchandise,  which  is  the  most  striking 
to  a  stranger  walking  through  the  streets,  is  silk  and 
embroidery,  cotton  and  cotton  good^,  porcelain,  ready- 
made  clothes  of  all  kinds  beautifully  lined  with  skins 
and  fur,  bamboo  pipes,  six  feet  long,  and,  nicely 
arranged  in  the  shops,  pictures,  bronzes,  and  numerous 
curiosity  shops  for  the  sale  of  cirrcd  bamboo  orna- 
ments, old  pieces  of  porcelain,  and  things  of  thiit  kind, 
to  which  the  Chinese  attach  great  value.  But  articles 
of  food  fonn  of  course  the  most  extensive  trade  of  all ; 
and  it  is  sometimes  a  difiicult  matter  to  get  through 
the  street"  for  the  immense  quantities  of  fish,  pork, 
fruit,  and  vegetables  wliich  crowd  the  stands  in  front 
of  the  sho)i8.  Besides  the  mori  common  kinds  of 
vegetables,  the  shepherd's  pulse  and  a  kind  of  trefoil 
clover  are  extensively  used  among  the  natives  there, 
and  rcolly  these  things,  when  properly  cooksd,  more 
particularly  the  latter,  are  not  bad.  Dining-rooms, 
tea-houses,  and  Inker's  shops  are  met  with  at  every 
step,  from  the  jKior  man  who  carries  his  kitchen  or 
bakehouse  upon  his  Imck,  and  beats  upon  a  piece  of 
bamboo  to  appiise  the  neighbourhood  of  his  presence, 
and  whose  whole  establishment  u  not  worth  a  dollar, 
to  the  most  extensive  tavern  or  tea-garden  crowde<i 
with  hundreds  of  customers.  For  a  few  cash  (1000  or 
1200,  one  dollar),  a  Chinese  can  dine  in  a  sumptuous 
manner  upon  his  rice,  fish,  vegetables,  and  tea  ;  and 
hence,  some  travellers  believe  that  in  no  country  in 
the  world  is  there  less  real  misciy  and  want  than  in 
China.  The  very  beggars  seem  a  kind  of  jolly  crew, 
and  are  kindly  treated  by  the  inhabitants. 

Shanghai  is  by  far  the  most  important  station  for 
foreign  trade  on  the  coast  of  China,  and  is,  conse- 
quently, attracting  a  large  share  of  public  attention. 
No  other  town  (lossesses  greater  advantages;  it  is  the 
greiit  gate— the  princii«l  entrance,  in  fact— to  the  Chi- 
nese empire.  In  going  np  the  river  towards  the  town, 
o  forest  of  masts  meets  the  eye,  oud  shows  at  once  that 
it  is  a  place  of  vast  native  trade.  Junks  come  here 
from  all  ])arts  of  the  const,  not  only  from  the  southern 
provinces,  but  also  from  Shnn-tung  and  Pc-che-li ;  there 
ore,  also,  a  considerable  number,  annually,  from  Singa- 
pore and  the  Malay  IsUnds.  Tlio  convenience  of 
inland  transit  is  also  unrivalled  in  any  port  of  the  world. 
The  country  being,  as  it  were,  the  valley  of  the  Yang- 
tse-kiang,  is  one  vast  plain,  intersected  by  many  bean- 
tiful  riv'-ra,  and  these  again  joined  and  crossed  by 
canals,  ninny  of  them  nenriy  natural  and  othen  stu- 
pendous works  of  art.  Owing  to  the  level  nature  of 
the  country  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows  a  great  distance 
inland,  thus  assisting  the  natives  in  the  transmission 
of  their  ex|iorts  to  Shanghai,  or  their  iin|)orts  to  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  country.  The  |iortof  Shang- 
hai swarms  with  boots  of  all  sizes  employed  in  this  in- 
land traffic  J  and  the  traveller  continually  meets  them, 
and  gets  a  glim{Mie  of  their  soils  over  the  hind  ot  every 
step  of  his  progress  in  the  interior.  Since  the  port  has 
been  openwl,  these  boots  bring  down  lorge  quantities  of 
tea  and  silk,  to  supply  the  wants  of  our  merchants  who 
have  established  themselves  here,  and  return  loaded 
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with  tho  manufiusturo!)  of  Enropo  and  America,  which 
they  have  taken  in  exchange.  Our  plain  cotton  gon(k 
are  most  in  demand  amongst  tho  Chinese  b<icau3e  they 
can  dye  thom  in  their  own  peculiar  style,  and  tit  them 
for  tho  tastes  of  the  jxiople.  From  what  wo  know 
of  tho  goDgraphiail  nature  of  the  country,  there 
can  bo  no  doubt  that  all  tho  green  teas,  and 
perhaps  tho  greatest  iiortion  of  the  black,  can  bo  brought 
to  Slianghai  at  less  expense  than  they  can  bo  taken  to 
Caikton,  or  any  of  tho  southern  towns,  except,  ])crhapH, 
Ning-po ;  and,  as  tho  tea-men  incur  less  risk  in  taking 
their  money  homo  from  the  north,  owing  to  the  peace- 
able nature  of  the  inhabitants,  this  will  bo  another 
very  great  inducement  to  bring  tlicir  toas  to  Shanghai. 
People  generiilly  Hup|>ose  the  bkick-tea  districts  to  be 
nearer  the  port  of  Fu-chu-pu  than  cither  Ning.po  or 
Shanghai ;  but  it  must  bo  recollected  tlint  very  few  of 
the  black  teis  now  imported  to  England  are  from  the 
Bohea  hills,  as  those  teui  are  considered  coarser,  and 
much  inferior  in  (pmlity  to  other  kinds,  which  are  from 
a  very  dilTnrcnt  country  much  farther  to  tho  north,  and 
on  the  northern  side  of  tho  Qreat  Mountain.  The  large 
silk  districts  of  Northern  China  are  close  at  huud: 
there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  a  large  pro|i<)rtion  of  tliat 
commodity,  in  a  niw  sUito,  will  be  disposed  of  at 
Shanghai.  Taking,  therefore,  all  thaw  facts  into  con- 
sideration, tho  proximity  of  Shanghai  and  other  largo 
towns,  ILmg-chu,  Su-chu,  and  the  ancient  capitid  of 
Nankin  :  the  largo  native  trade,  tho  convenience  of 
inbnd  transit  by  moans  of  rivers  and  canals  ;  the  fact 
that  teas  and  silks  can  bo  brought  hero  more  readily 
than  to  Canton ;  and,  lastly,  viewing  this  place  as  an 
immonso  mirt  for  our  cotton  manufactures,  which  we 
already  know  it  to  be — it  is  easily  understood  how  it 
not  only  rivals  Canton,  but  has  bucomu  a  plaice  of  far 
greater  iiupDrtauco,  And,  when  it  is  iiddud  that  tho 
cliraato  is  healthy,  tho  natives  peaceable,  and  foreign 
residents  res|K)otod,  and  allowed  to  walk  and  ride  all 
over  the  country  to  any  distanco  not  exceeding  n,  day's 
jouniey,  it  will  bo  acknowlodgod  that  as  a  place  to  live 
at,  it  has  nuiny  advantages  over  its  southern  rival. 

As  an  agricultural  country,  tho  plain  of  Shanghai  It 
by  far  the  richest  which  Is  to  bo  seen  in  China,  and  :s, 
]>orlia|)s,  unoiiualted  by  ai:y  district  of  liko  extent  iu 
the  world.  It  is  ono  vast  beautiful  garden.  The  hills 
nearest  to  Slianghai  are  distant  about  thirty  miles. 
These  have  au  isolated  ajiiiciranco  in  tho  extensive 
plain,  and  are  not  morothan  200  or  300  feot  high.  All 
tho  rest  of  tho  country  is  a  v.kst  level  plain,  without  a 
mountain  or  a  hill  to  break  tlio  monotony  of  tho  viow. 
The  soil  is  a  rich  deep  loam,  and  ]iroduces  heavy  crops 
nf  wheat,  barley,  rioo,  and  cotton,  besides  an  imnienso 
([uantity  of  green  vegoUtble  crop.*,  such  aa  cabbages, 
turnips,  y.ims,  carrots,  egg-plants,  cuoumbors,  and  other 
articles  of  that  kind,  which  aro  growu  in  tho  vicinity 
of  the  city.  Tho  land,  although  kM,  is  generally 
higher  than  the  valleys  amongst  the  hills  or  tho 
plains  round  Ninj-pi,  and,  consequently,  it  is  well 
ailaptoJ  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  which  is,  in  fact, 
tho  gtaple  production  of  tho  district  Indeed,  tlus  is 
tlie  groat  Nankin  cotton  country,  from  whioh  brge 
quantities  of  that  article  are  geuendly  sent  in  junks  to 
tho  north  ami  south  of  China,  as  well  as  tn  tho  neigh- 
bouring islands.  Both  tho  wiiite  kinil,  and  that  called 
tho  "  jtrollow  cotton,"  from  which  tho  yollow  nankeen 
oloth  1.'^  made,  are  producod  in  tho  district. 

Tho  soil  of  this  district  is  not  only  remarkably  fertile, 
but  agrioultnro  looius  more  advanced,  and  bears  a  greater 


resemblance  to  wlrnt  it  is  at  home.  Farm-yards  ure 
here  to  be  met  with,  containing  stacks  regularly  built 
u|>  and  thatched  in  tho  same  form  and  manner  an  we 
find  tliem  in  England  ;  tho  land  too  is  ridged  and 
furrowed  the  same  way  ;  and  were  it  not  for  plantations 
of  bair.boo,  and  the  hu  ^  tails  and  general  costume  of 
tho  natives,  a  man  might  ulmoHt  imagine  himself  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tlmmes.  A  verj'  considerable  |>ortion 
of  the  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  is  occupied  by 
the  tombs  of  tho  dead.  In  all  directions  large  conical 
shaped  mounds  meet  tho  eye,  overgrown  with  long 
grass,  and  in  some  instances  planted  with  slirulM  and 
flowers.  The  traveller  here,  as  well  as  at  Ningiio  and 
Chusan,  constantly  meets  with  coffins  placed  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground  out  in  the  fields,  carefully  thatched 
over  with  straw  or  mats  to  preserve  them  from  the 
weather.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  when  the  relatives 
aro  less  careful  than  they  (generally  are,  coflins  arc  met 
with  broken  or  crumbling  to  ))ieccs  with  age,  ex|ioeing 
tho  remains  of  the  dead.  Coffins  of  children  are  met 
with  everywhere,  aro  ruisc<l  from  the  gi-oinid  on  a  few 
wooden  posts,  and  carefully  thatched  over  to  protect 
them  from  the  weather,  reminding  the  stranger  ihat 
Kiinic  parent,  with  feelings  as  tender  and  acute  as  his 
own,  has  been  bereaved  of  a  lovwl  one,  wliom  he, 
perhajis,  exiK-eted  should  clivcr  and  sup|Hirt  him  in 
his  declining  years,  and  whose  remains  lie  now  caivfully 
watches.  Thoso  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life  liave, 
generally,  a  family  burial  place  at  «.  little  distance 
from  the  town,  planted  with  cypresses  and  pine  trees, 
with  a  ttMUpli!  and  altar  built  to  hold  the  josses  or 
idols,  and  where  the  virioua  religious  ceremonies  are 
INirfornied.  A  man  with  his  family  is  stationed  there 
to  protect  the  place,  and  Ui  bum  candles  and  incense 
»n  certain  high  days.  Others,  again,  aro  interred  in 
what  may  lie  called  public  cemeteries,  several  of  which 
are  to  bt;  met  witli  in  the  vicinity  of  Slianghai.  These 
.".rr  large  buildings,  each  containing  n  certain  number 
of  siiacious  halls  or  nNims,  and  having  the  coffins  phice«l 
in  rows  aroimd  tho  sides. 

•Since  £uro|ieans  have  established  themselves  along 
the  coaBt  of  China,  Shanghai  is  uniformly  considered, 
of  idl  Kpot-,  the  pleasantcst  as  a  residence.  With  a 
.society  almost  as  nmnerous  as  IIong-Kong,  there  is 
much  agreeable  social  intercimrso,  owing,  no  doubt,  in 
a  gnat  measure,  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  ultima  lltuU 
of  civiliwvtion,  and  has  not  yet  been  forced  into  cxclti- 
sivencss  by  miscellnneous  hordes  makn,;^  it  a  house  of 
call  ;  while,  as  a  foreign  connnunity  <n  a  disUint  laud, 
it  is  not  subject  to  those  political  dissensions  which  so 
often  distract  our  own  colonies.  There  is,  moreover, 
an  .lir  of  substantial  pnisiierity  nljout  Shangliai,  which 
occasionally  expands  into  magnificence,  and  displays 
itself  iu  inlntial  residences,  and  an  exponsivo  style  of 
living ;  bui  there  is  also,  unhappily,  a  gloomy  sido  to 
the  picture  ;  and  there  areycai-s  when  an  unfortuiuitcly 
heavy  venture  in  i.ilk,  on  the  ])art  nf  the  community, 
results  in  a  cori-es|>onding  reduction  of  crinoline. 

Situated  on  the  flat  bank  of  the  river,  ShanglMi 
owes  none  of  its  charms  to  the  pictuntsque,  but  the 
handsome  h<)u.ses  which  lino  tho  slioru,  for  a  distanco  of 
two  miles,  give  it  an  imiM)sing  appearance  as  approached 
from  the  sea.  _  The  English  section  nf  tho  town,  though 
not  confined  exclusively  to  'Dritish  subjects,  is  the 
largest  It  lies  between  tho  French  anil  Ainerioan; 
each  of  these  dilferunt  quarters  is  iuliabitcd  by  subjt-cta 
of  other  countries.  The  boundary  of  the  French  con- 
cession is  tho  city  wall.    Tho  city  is  about  thrao  milM 
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in  circumference,  and  contains  a  population  nf  about 
300,000.  Shanglini  is  chiefly  cfleiiratwl  for  old  thinn, 
inlaid  copper,  and  other  objects  of  "  vcrtu,"  which  it 
iniimrts  from  Su-chu,  to  meet  the  European  demand. 
It  has  suflervd  n  good  dail  from  the  occiii>ation  of  the 
rebels,  ami  itfi  nice  famous  tea-pinlcnH  are  now  a  maioi 
of  grotesque  rock-work  and  debris,  but  little  frequented, 
and  whicli  in  their  Wst  days  must  have  bo<-u  rather 
quaint  than  pretty. 

We  will  now  take  a  chair,  and  proceed  to  inspcrt 
the  town.  We  find  the  foreign  settlement  situstto  on 
the  river-bank.  The  buildings  (or  lumgt)  are  very 
large,  and  two  storeys  high,  with  upper  and  lower  ver- 
andas, and  each  surrounded  with  its  garden.  Dehind 
them  are  the  tea  and  silk  warehousPH,  or  "go-downs," 
as  they  call  them,  some  a  hundrc<l  and  thirty  feet  in 
length  by  forty.  The  English  niorcliants  in  China  take 
pride  in  their  elegant  furniture,  and  choice  )>ictures  and 
engrnvingH.  How  wonderful  is  China  t  we  kept  on  ex- 
claiming, as  wo  jostled  in  company  with  a  learned  doctor 
through  the  city.  It  took  three  miles  to  bring  us  to  a 
gate,  and  all  the  way  through  a  thickly-peopled  diHtrict, 
passing  countless  men,  women,  and  children,  all  hurry- 
ing on  with  loads  of  vegetables,  baskets  of  fowls,  and 
various  bundles  of  teas,  silk,  A'c.  In  one  street,  wo 
went  into  a  coffin-maker's  manufuctory^-conins  arc 
matters  of  compliment  in  China,  they  make  presents 
of  themahd  keep  them  for  years;  niid  a  joss  paiicr- 
inaker's,  where  we  saw  the  paper  shaken  out  on  a 
■:eve  (they  have  no  machines),  and  the  pulp  made.  The 
Cliincse  methoil  of  making  paper  is  the  same  as  Koopa 
famous  patent.  Koop  had  been  in  China  and  Japan, 
and  seen  it  made,  and  K<x)p  really  made  |>aper  out 
of  detd  boards,'  In  the  canals  hero  you  may  see  large 
quantities  of  Inmboo  partially  covered  with  mud  so  as 
to  be  pressed  under  water.  These  were  int<nided  to 
be  made  into  pa|>er,  after  they  had  been  soaktid  for 
some  time.  The  proce^  of  making  paper  is  carried 
out  as  follows  I'^After  lieing  i'oake<l  for  some  time, 
the  bamboos  are  split  up  and  saturated  with  lime  and 
water  until  they  have  become  quite  soft.  They  are 
then  beaten  into  a  ]mlp  iu  mortars,  or,  where  water- 
|)ower  is  at  hand,  as  in  the  hilly  districts,  the  beating 
or  stamping  procca  is  done  %  means  ..!'  stanqiers, 
which  rise  and  fall  as  the  cogs,  which  are  placed  on  the 
axis  of  the  water-wheel,  revolve.  When  the  mass  ha« 
been  reducetl  to  a  fine  pulpy  substance,  it  is  then 
taken  to  a  furnace  and  well  lioilctl  until  it  has  become 
quite  white,  aiitl  is  then  miulo  into  |)a|)cr.  The  fine 
stulT  is  used  for  writing  and  drawing  ))a|)ers,  the 
common  for  brown,  and  for  cutting  up  in  pieces  to 
be  used  by  builders  in  their  moi  iar. 

Hero  we  come  to  rice  and  corn  niillr<,  and  there  you 
would  full  in  with  a  whole  row  of  blacksmitlis,  car- 
penters, umbrella'  makers,  ropo  nianufaetoriM!,  iHwts, 
hIiocs,  tailors,  UNikliinders,  now  and  then  a  barls-r, 
slukving  with  his  twi-ii.ch  rhiscl  of  a  razor  over  a 
imstry-cook'a — cukes  frizzling  in  the  |>an.  Kui-theron 
wo  came  to  a  lieuutifid  striH't,  wider  than  the  rest — 
say  ten  or  twelve  feet— gaily  ca|iariHoned  with  gaudy 
swinging  signs  of  boui-ib  or  ixuteboard,  coloured  cotton 
or  metallic  signs,  the  several  chuructem  noting  tlie 
luune  and  style  of  tbo  firm  stanuing  out  c<mspicuously, 
completely  liue<l  on  lioth  sides  with  wholesale  and 
retail  tradesmen,  cloth  goods  or  roady-nia<lo  clothing, 
beans,  peas,  and  rice  in  one  shop,  and  caps  and  silks 
and  olotlu  in  the  next ;,  pictures  and  prints,  cook-shops 
and    eating-houMt,    curiosity-mongers,    p«wubroken, 


banks,  books,  and  barbers ;  some  polishing  stone  or- 
naments, some  grinding  com  and  rice,  some  kneading 
dough  with  the  |iot  swinging  ready  to  receive  it,  while 
others  were  engaged  in  counting  cash  at  some  ex- 
change-house, smoking  opium  in  an  hotel,  or  drinking 
samshu  in  a  pot-house,  and  an  occasional  beggar 
got  up  in  the  liest  ])os8ible  stylo  with  rags  and  vennin, 
sores  and  filth,  |)eri<on  expos<tl,  and  mud-balls  stuck  on 
his  forehead,  yelling  at  the  top  of  his  voice  round 
some  aristocratic  tradesman's  place  for  money,  and  the 
|Mior  shopman  daro  not  drive  him  away,  for  the  pro- 
fessional beggar  is  like  a  fellowship  porter,  licenst.il 
to  beg  by  government,  and  you  ran  only  got  rid  of 
him  by  giving  him  <oash.'  They  then  go  on  to  the 
next,  and  bcforo  night,  collect  enough  to  buy  some 
rice,  drink  a  cup  of  samshu,  ami  then  get  drunk 
over  their  opium  pi|ie.  Piissing' Ahing  this  thickly- 
shopiietl  strct^t,  we  dived  down  a  small  lane  and  into  a 
biltliKig  house,  whore  the  ]x>or  come  at  all  hours  and 
take  a  Uith  for  less  then  a  tiirthing.  Each  liather  has 
a  little  liox  for  his  clothes,  and  an  obsequious  Nervant 
ti>  help  him  to  dress,  anil,  if  he  chooses,  a  cup  of  tea  is 
near  at  hand.  Home,  only  half  dn-sscd,  were  lieing 
operated  upon  by  a  com  doctor — and  they  uro  at  home 
in  such  science — others  were  urguing  and  talking  wis- 
dom, and  some  singing  wild  anil  passionate  songs.  We 
chin-chined  out  of  the  steam  ns  fust  as  poHsible,  and 
next  visite<l  one  of  the  opium  dens  (m«  p.  )2R,)  which 
aro  in  eveiy  street.  Thcro  wero  alsiiit  a  dozen 
]ioor  besotted  creatures  in  difTerent  stages  of  in- 
toxication, and  some  lifelessly  stretched  u|K>n  the 
floor.  About  the  room  wero  benches,  and  one  or  two 
couches,  where,  lying  down,  resting  \ipon  their  elbows, 
with  a  little  rush-light  before  them,  they  insert,  with 
a  long  nordle,  one  of  the  little  lialls  into  the  end  of 
their  pipes  and  smoke  away,  letting  the  smoke  dis- 
appear, usually,  through  the  nostrils.  The  opium  is 
handed  to  them  in  a  little  cup,  about  the  size  of  a 
thimble,  and  they  aro  idlowcd  to  make  themselves 
intoxicated  for  a  farthing. 

Further  on  we  came  to  the  English  AI  issionorics' 
Churoh,  built  of  stone.  From  here  to  the  Chinaman's 
joss  house,  whoro  we  found  a  large  hull,  entered  by  a 
s|)aciouH  court,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  a  large 
bronze  cup,  with  the  names  uf  those  who  had  BubHcrilsHl 
to  it  engraved  on  its  side — a  iienny  subscription  monu- 
ment— a  curious  relio  of  two  hundred  years  ago.  The 
outside  of  the  t4-m|ile  is  adorned  with  quaint  designs  of 
binls  and  animals;  in  the  inside  were  great  gilt  wooden 
statues  of  Buddha,  in  his  three  forms,  the  ]>a8t,  the 
presc^nt,  and  the  future.  Besides  these  wero  other 
forms,  larger  than  life  ;  youth  and  age,  happiness  and 
miwry,  peace  and  war,  the  pregnant  woman  and 
tho  new  Isim  bulw,  laughter  and  sorrow,  and 
numerous  other  emblems,  capitally  and  vividly 
executed  in  wood.  Opposite  tho  No.  1  god  wero  little 
sticks  to  bum  homage,  nud  joss  paiier  to  sot  on  firo  ; — 
and  that  is  their  idea  of  worship. 

Again,  we  aro  olf  to  the  Court  of  Justice — a  clean, 
dign'tieil  room,  with  a  Mandarin,  whoso  whole  mien 
bore  unmistidceable  marks  of  authority,  sitting  in  the 
seat  oC  the  judge,  with  |)olicemen  and  assistants,  officials 
and  clerks  on  every  side  ;  but  the  ]irisoners  with  chains 
about  their  legs,  and  arats  tied  behind  them,  woru 
waiting  their  trial  and  decision  of  the  judge.  One  man 
was  up  in  the  criminal  box,  but  the  system  of  exami- 
imtiou  was  so  cruel  tluit  we  could  not  boar  to  witness 
it      First,   tho  guard  struck  him  fiercely,  over  the 
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mouth  w'i,h  a  bamboo  official  (taff,  the  poor  wretch 
shrieking  with  pain ;  the  other  priaonera  all  the  while 
■tolid  and  indifferent  Hpectatora,  nut  knowing  who  came 
next  Ailcrwartlx,  another  kind  of  torture  was  resorted 
to,  the  guard  making  the  criminal  kueel  down  with  his 
hands  above  his  h(^,  in  a  position  which  extorted 
yells  of  agtmy,  the  judge  and  the  official  all  wearing  a 
look  of  the  utmost  indifference.  A.  little  further  on  there 
were  two  criminals  with  htrge  l)olts  about  their  necks, 
and  the  kaug  (a  largo  sqiuiro  piece  uf  plank)  hung 
round  thoir  necks.  The  whole  Heemed  a  furce — a  mix- 
ture of  brutal  cruelty  with  refined  barbarism.  Below 
•re  prisoners  in  bastinado  —  a  jail  —  growling  and 
howling  in  their  crowded  colla  like  boasbt,  and  clanking 
their  chains.  Wo  will  change  the  scene  to  a  better  phase 
of  ChiaeHe  life — their  benevuleot  institutions.  Here 
you  SMO  the  lame,  the  blind,  attendants,  nurses,  doctors,' 
all  arranged  in  tiio  style  of  our  own  hospitals,  every- 
thing furnished  by  the  Imperial  magnate  ;  the  patients 
are  numerous  and  kindly  treated.  We  also  visited  the 
city  charity-house,  and  a  private  charity-house  for  the 
distru-ssed  poor  ;  also  a  foundling  hospital,  where  a  little 
drawer  in  the  side  of  the  bouse— directly  facing  the 
street,— opened  on  the  ringing  of  a  bell  and  took  the 
baby,  therein  deposited,  into  a  room  where  a  nurse 
was  always  waiting  with  a  blanket.  As  we  entered, 
the  nurses,  each  with  u  child  in  her  ara^.i,  rau  away 
frightened.  We  did  not  take  the  children  in  our  arms, 
for  certain  small,  living  reasons  of  great  activity.  The 
rooms  are  large,  some  of  them  Ailed  with  older  children, 
and  v/o  saw  they  had  baby-jniupors  even  in  China. 
Then  we  left  the  foundlings,  and  walked  through  more 
streets,  over  flag-stou&f  and  bricks,  made  slip|iery  with 
the  constant  tread  of  buity  feet,  and  saw  some  temples, 
and  |>art  of  the  city  whioh  was  burnt  di>  wn  when  the  Im- 
perial troops  drove  the  reliels  out  of  Shanghai  and  mur- 
dered ami  plundered  the  citizens  they  came  to  rescue. 
The  rebels  were  not  Tai-ping's  men,  but  members  of  the 
Triad  Society,— one  of  the  secret  conspiracies  of  China. 
I  Tlioycame  in  junks  from  Fo-kien  pv.i  C'anton,and  fought 
I  well,  frequently  making  sorties,  md  keeping  up  a  g<M>d 
I  tight,  200  or  .300  .tgainst  thousands  of  the  Imperialists. 
Their  fights  being  in  skiruiish'n^'  order,  their  retreats 
were  curiously  maimged— one  young  f>!lliiwin  rod  keep- 
ing on  the  right,  iiud  another  in  blue  on  tho  left. 
These  men  kept  moving  on  each  Hank,  tho  rest  kept 
up  •  fire  from  the  centre.  The  ImperialiNts  wasted 
tlieir  shut  on  the  two  flank  men,  who  appeared  daringly 
at  intervals  waving  their  flags.  Tlio  rebel  \miform 
was  like  tlrnt  of  the  Qaribatdi  volunteers — red,  yellow, 
or  blue  blouses — fine  gaudy  colours,  red  turbans,  or  red 
lashes.  All  wore  their  hair  in  a  tuft  on  the  crown — 
no  pigtails.  Chin-ahLin,  one  of  the  leading  chiefs, 
wore  shoes,  itookings,  gloves,  and  boots  of  English 
fashion;  and  his  men  armed  with  musketit,  Minids, 
horse-pistols,  and  revolvers.  Ueganliug  rifle  balls,  they 
wore  dresses  wiuldcd  with  floss-silk,  for  they  said  that 
while  tho  ball  had  a  twist  in  it,  it  caught  up  the  silk 
and  fastened  itself  in  the  garment,  Hut  this  they  saiU 
only  happened  while  the  ball  was  revolving;  at  a  long 


'  The  ChlmM  hsv*  long  tdrntnUtereil  urwiiio  u  «  core  fur  fever 
sod  asuo.  The;  have  slirtvt  opposed  lilewlins  in  fever.  They 
regsrd  the  Ikh  h  an  iiiieot  dlMue,  (which  it  ii),  and  cure  it  by 
an  ointmei>t  that  killi  the  inaeot.  In  akin  diaeaan  they  are  very 
aklUed.  They  eitract  teeth  without  drawing  themi  but  (bey 
have  iDnnmerabls  qoaekeriea  in  their  praellM,  and  compound 
hMerogeneona  madldnea  that  MntmUse  eaeh  other. 


range  it  was  of  no  avail.  The  hwB  In  the  city  during 
their  stay  were  those  of  the  Triad  Society — a  itrong 
mixture  of  common  sense  and  Lynch  justice.  The 
churches  were  respected,  and  the  emperor's  property 
untouched.  They  renounced  idolatry  and  proclidmed 
the  worship  of  the  True  Uod.  The  chief  who  ultimately 
took  command  was  a  Canton  sugar  broker,  who  had 
started  the  Triad  Lodge  at  Shanghai ;  another  leader 
was  a  green-tea  broker.  The  best  fighting  chief 
was  a  young  groom,  who  had  served  in  the  British 
Consulate  stables  at  Amoy  and  Foo-chow,  They 
did  as  they  pleased,  and  the  people  did  not  oppose 
them.  Tho  French  picked  a  quarrel  with  him 
and  attacked  him,  but  were  repulsed.  At  last  the 
rebels  surrendered  to  the  French,  who  gave  them  np  to 
Yeb,  and  the  Imperialists  broke  into  the  town,  which 
they  rifled,  beheading  and  mutilating  1500  men. 
Chin-ah-Lin  cut  his  way  through  and  made  his  way  to 
Siam  ;  where  he  was  last  heard  of  as  a  favourite  of  the 
king.  He  was  said  to  be  leagued  with  a  great  pirate 
party  of  naval  rebels,  and  was  once  the  cause  of  saving 
a  great  many  E^nglish  lives,  by  betraying  the  plan  of 
the  Chinese  admiral  to  have  sailors  engaged  to  work 
lorchas  to  Macao,  and  then  seizing  them  near  Kamoa 
and  cutting  off  their  heads  for  the  reward  I  Fancy 
an  English  admiral  smuggling  the  heads  of  our 
enemies  in  this  fashion  1  The  ruins  of  tlie  burnt 
district  covered  many  acres,  and  the  wonder  is,  as  the 
fire  was  started  in  so  many  {mints,  that  the  whole  city 
was  not  destroyed.  We  saw  the  walls  where  the  French 
wasted  their  cannon  balls  ;  it  was  like  firing  through  a 
piero  of  mortar  ;  the  temple  was  pierced  through  and 
through,  completely  riddled.  The  Chinese  rclwls, 
stationed  in  buildings,  even  where  tho  walls  were 
weakest,  i>astcd  paper  over  the  holes  made  hy  tho 
French  cimnnn,  and  firt^d  thiough  them.  A  Company 
of  French  Marines  were  mowed  down  by  shot  they 
ciiuld  not  trace. 

We  are  now  u|m)ii  tho  Bund,  a  broad  embankment ; 
on  one  side  the  wide  river,  and  on  the  other  the  Hongs, 
go-duwnx,  or  warehouses  of  tho  Foreign  merchants, 
with  the  great  Chinese  Custom  House  in  fi-ont  of  all 
{lee  p.  137).  It  iH  here  that  the  Englisli,  French,  and 
Americans  |>ay  or  elect  their  own  oflicerB  to  collect 
customs  for  tho  Eni|)cror  of  Cliina,  and  hence  Shanghai 
is  the  only  port  where  the  duty  in  really  collected,  every 
where  else  tho  Chinese  oflicials  being  bribed,  and 
tho  Qovemment  cheated  out  of  half  Every  hoiue  cm- 
ploys  a  tea-taster  and  a  silk-buyer,  who  makes  the  pur- 
clutsos  on  his  individual  judgment ;  each  is  a  regidar 
profession  of  itself,  and  req\iircs  years  of  study.  Some 
of  their  assistants  make  their  fortunes.  Tlie  salaries  ot 
clerks  vary  from  .£150  to  £800  |)cr  annum — tho  latter 
price  for  book-keepers  of  long  experience.  These  sums 
are  entirely  exclusive  of  household  expenses,  which  an 
paid  by  the  firm,  about  XI 3  a  month  being  allowed, 
which  gives  the  elcrk  good  lodging*,  a  gixid  table,  n 
coolie,  chair,  and  lioy  8<.Tvant  Alt  seem  wall  Mtisfied 
indeed. 

It  is  by  no  means  disagreeable  work  to  range 
over  the  gardens,  by  which  all  the  warehouaea  are 
B'irrounded,  and  watch  the  Chinamen  for  houH  pre- 
paring the  sdk  for  inH|>eotion,  and  rattan,  mark; 
and  armngo  the  tea  for  shipment, — a  moat  in- 
teresting sight, — done  so  rapidly  and  ingeniounly,  at 
a  trifling  expense,  never  making  a  mistako  in  de< 
livering,  for  the  delivering  is  a  sucoeasion  o(  cheoka, — 
first  at  the  dour — then  at  the   gat«,— again  at  the 
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large  boat— and  now  then  at  the  ship,  a  small  stick 
left  for  every  package.' 

"Fire  !"  Out  we  rush,  for  a  fire  is  everywhere  a 
matter  of  pleasurable  excitement,  when  not  in  your 
own  house  or  your  neighbour's.  How  will  the  Chinese 
manage  it  ?  Here  comev  a  fire-engine,  (a  regular  Braid- 
wood,  the  "Water  Dmgon,")  and  the  old  mob  with  it, 
just  as  you  would  see  in  Fleot  Street  Tlie  Tnra-tum, 
a  drum,  beaten  by  the  night-wutchers,  is  heard  loud  all 
over  the  neighbourhood,  and  everyone  rushes  up  with  a 
bucket,  and  there  are  tubs  and  cisterns  of  water  pro- 
vided for  the  uurpoee.  Next  come  the  guard — for 
without  them  the  thieves  would  gut  the  house,  and 
pull  it  down,  and  carry  away  even  the  materials.  How- 
ever, there  goes  the  roof,  and  all  is  over,  burnt  up  u 
quickly  as  a  bamboo  chair,  and  to-morrow  it  will  be  half 
built  lip  again,  and  in  a  week,  painted  afresh,  and 
John  Chinaman  selling  his  wares,  and  turning  over 
his  cash  as  brisk  as  ever.  The  Chinese  have  a  regular 
Fire  Brigade,  with  engines  and  uniform,  paid  for  by 
the  public,  and  looked  after  by  the  Mayor  and  Town 
Council,  who  are  r^uUrly  elected  in  Chinese  wardmotes, 
and  are  answerable  to  the  State  for  the  taxes  in  their 
district,  as  are  also  all  the  Mayors  of  the  villages. 
This  proves  that  the  division  into  hundreds  and 
'•things  was  by  no  means  a  Baxon  or  Qerman  invention, 
OS  our  historians  teach  us. 

Let  us  enter  the  Kaopar,  or  theatre  of  literary 
examinations,'  in  short,  the  "Institution"  of  the  city. 
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I  There  they  are,  all  the  students  ananged  at  long  tables, 
and  all  with  their  papers,  and  the  best  man  is  to  have 
the  highest  honours,  and  to  serve  the  State.  Is  it  so, 
does  the  best  man  win  always  t  and  is  the  best  book- 
man the  best  to  serve  the  State.  Sir  John  Bowring 
says  no ;  but  the  present  story  of  China  does  not  give 
great  encouragement  to  the  competitive  system.  What 
is  this  disturbance!  'A  crupper  bachelor'  detected  I 
Some  |)oor  scholar  has  taken  the  name  of  a  rich  young 
man  who  wishes  to  pass,  and  a  rival  has  denounced  him ; 
we  do  the  same  sometimes  at  our  own  Horse  Guards. 
But  what  are  they  reading  and  writing  and  talking 
about }  What  do  they  learn  }  Chemistry  1— No.  Math- 
ematics 1 — No.  Itomc  1 — No.  Languages  t — No  : — 
The  four  Classic  Books  and  the  five  Sacred  Books.' 


the 


■  MsnnfiictDrins  indoitrjr,  like  eTOTjrtliing  clie  in  China,  it  in  a 
•tata  of  decay,  anu  viaibly  declining  fhnn  day  to  day.  Hon*  im- 
portant aacnti  ooonected  witli  it  are  loat,  and  tlia  moat  akilful 
workmen  would  now  be  incapable  of  prodocing  the  periketkn  and 
flniih  n  much  admired  in  tlie  worka  of  past  age*.  Thi*  was  not 
always  tlie  coie,  hue  >^  it  referubia  to  the  diaorganiaitlon  of  all 
thingi  nrder  the  HantcUb  j(Oveniment.  In  fanner  liniea  an  im- 
pulte  wat  given  to  geniot  and  induttrjr.  Ad  Arab  trareller  in 
the  ninth  century  telli  ut  tliey  l.ad,  even  then,  nine  indnttrial 
exhibitiont.  "The  Cbinete,"  he  lajrt,  "are  of  all  the  ores- 
turet  of  God  thota  wlio  have  mott  tklll  in  the  hind  in 
all  that  conoemt  the  acta  of  detign  and  fkbrication,  and  <br 
every  kind  of  work ;  they  are  not  in  tkit  retpect  lurpaaaed  by 
any  nation.  In  China,  when  a  man  bat  mada  anything  which  no 
one  ebe  wouM  be  able  to  make,  he  earriet  It  to  the  governor, 
demanding  a  reoompente  for  the  progreta  he  hat  made  in  the  art. 
The  governor  immediately  ordera  the  article  to  be  pkcod  at  the 
door  of  hit  palace,  and  keeps  it  there  for  a  yeari  if  in  the  ooune 
of  tliat  time  no  one  lindt  a  ihult  In  it,  he  rewtidt  the  artiat,  and 
takes  him  into  hit  aervice  i  but  If  any  real  defect  can  be  pointed 
out  in  the  work,  It  ir  tout  hack,  and  no  reward  given  to  the  maker. 
Ono  day  a  young  inaii  brought  a  piece  of  nlk  itulT,  ok  which 
wat  rcpreaented  an  tar  of  com,  with  a  iparrow  perching  on  it. 
No  one,  on  teeing  it,  could  doubt  that  It  waa  a  real  ear  uf  corn, 
and  that  a  iparrow  wat  really  tlttin^  on  it.  The  ttulT  remained 
br  tome  time  in  the  pUca  of  exhlLitlMi ;  at  latt  a  humpbacked 
man  came  and  bcgau  to  eriticiie  the  perfbrmaaoe.  Uo  waa  imme- 
dhtely  admitted  to  Uie  governor  of  the  town,  and  the  artitt  at 
the  Hime  time  wat  tent  Tor.  There  they  atked  the  humpbacked 
caviller  what  he  liad  to  ulject  toi  and  ha  taid,  'Everybody 
knowi  very  well  that  a  tinrrow  could  not  perch  upon  an  ear  of 
com  without  making  it  bAnd;  now  tlia  artitt  hat  represented  it 
quite  ttraight,  and  yet  he  kaa  ihown  a  iparrow  perched  upon  it.' 
The  obtenation  wu  oanudnrvd  jntt,  anil  the  artitt  ncelveil  no 
reward.  Tlie  purpite  of  tlio  Chlneae  in  all  thit  it  to  exerciae  tlie 
talentt  of  the  artitt,  and  tu  furce  tliem  to  reflect  maturely  upor 
what  they  undertake,  and  to  devote  the  ntmott  poeilble  care  to 
the  workt  that  inua  IVam  their  haiidt." 

*  Tlie  literary  e«amiiMtiMntnre,likeeverythln|relie, degenerating 
tiid  tinklng  to  ilway.  They  liavo  no  kmgar  dia  grave,  comet, 
impartial  diameter  tliat  wat  doubthita  Impmted  on  them  at  tlia 
time  of  their  inttitutkm.  The  ootruptlan  that  tpreadt  every- 
where in  China  bat  ftmnd  its  way  amoog  both  exomlnert  and 
examined.  The  rules  that  ought  to  be  obetrved  In  tba  txarolna- 
tions  are  extremely  atringMt,  with  a  view  to  ptavent  say  kind  of 
firnud,  and  diiaover  the  true  merit  of  tha  esndidalai  but  by 


oartoin  flnancbd  mathodt  they  are  n  mtralited.  A  rich  man  can 
always  And  out  beforehand  the  tulgeott  propoied  for  the  variont 
impetitiont;  and  what  is  mon»,  even  the  lullVagn  of  the  judge 
era  told  to  the  highait  bidder.  By  the  by,  in  China,  at  In 
KnglMid,  any  man,  bowtver  ignorsBt,  it  perfectly  at  liberty  to 
tat  bimtelf  up  at  a  tchoolmatter. 

*  The  Sechon,  or  four  Booki^  containt  Itt,  the  "  Grand  Studyt" 
a  kind  oftreatite  on  poUtica  and  moralt,  competed  iVom  the  oon- 
eba  text  of  ConAioiut  by  one  of  hit  ditciidiie,  and  tba  grand 
principle  inculcated  in  it  It  lelf-improvement  There  are  tevenpre- 
ceptt  and  tan  cbaptei*  of  commentaiy.  2ndly,  the  "  Invincible 
Onitre  i "  a  treatito  on  tlie  conduct  of  wite  men  in  life,  edited  by 
a  diiciple  of  Confuciut,  according  to  inilructiont  received  fhiin 
one  who  wat  of  tha  number  himielf.  The  lyttem  of  monlt  con- 
tained in  thit  bonk  It  bated  on  tha  principle  that  virtue  it  about 
at  an  equal  dUtaoca  firom  two  extremct — an  harrooniout  centre^ — 
Ching-po  being  the  louree  of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good  I 
Srdly,  "  Fhiloaophical  Convanationi ;  "  a  collection  of  maximi^ 
and  reooUectlontof  dlacounet  of  Conftuiui  with  hit  pupili,— among 
many  very  wite  things  we  learn  that  the  great  Conniciui  wat  at 
odd  inhit  wayt  at  wite  men  utually  are  in  general.  The  X«a-^n  at  it 
it  oalled,  informing  at  that  the  matter,  in  introducing  hit  suetti, 
kept  hit  trmt  ttretched  out  like  the  wingt  of  a  bird  i  that  he 
wmdd  never  est  meat  Uut  wat  not  cut  in  a  itralght  linej  tliat  if 
tha  teat  on  which  ha  uaed  to  tit  down  wat  not  rtguhu'ly  phued  be 
wonll  not  take  it  i  and  that  be  would  point  to  nothing  with  hit 
Bngen.  4th  and  latt,  •■  The  Book  of  Jlindut,"  or  Meng-tiia,  tha 
Sorntet  of  tha  Pkto  of  Confuciut.  He  treati,  layt  a  Chlneea 
writer,  on  the  virtuet  of  douettic  Ufa  and  the  order  of  aiSiini  the 
dutlM  of  tnpcrion,  from  the  tovarcisn  to  tha  lowett  magittiatai 
the  caret  of  ituden  It,  hibouren^  tradera,  and  workmen  i  the  caret 
ofthaphyiical  world  j  of  tha  htavent  atd  the  earth  j  birtU,  ilth, 
baattt,  Intedi,  andflowert)  alto  hit  ditconnei  with  great  men  i  hit 
initruolion  to  hit  pupiU ;  and  hit  expltnatkuit  of  booki  contained 
therein. 

After  Ihete  come  "  Tba  Five  Sacred  Bodu,"  or"  Kingt."  "  The 
Book  of  Changea  "—an  nnintelllgibia  treatito  on  Uivinationt, 
(bonded  on  combinatlooa  of  M  lima,  ibund  In  atortoiae't  back,  by 
Fou-bl,  tlie  Ibunder  of  Cliineta  dviliiation.  CoiiAiciut  edited  the 
book,  but  made  U  no  catler  to  compreliend,  and  14G0  treatitei  in 
expknation  of  it  that  are  in  tba  Imperial  library  liave  only  made 
the  matter  wone.  2ndly,  "  The  Hook  of  Uittory ; "  the  ipecche* 
of  the  Emperors  of  the  different  dynattlH,  at  Mr  at  tlie  eighth 
century  belbro  our  en--precioui  documeiitt  to  Cliincte  hiitorlml 
writart.  Srdly.  Tha  "  Book  of  Songt  i"  a  collection,  alio  of  tha 
win  Confbc'iut,  of  nr%tural  and  "  ofllcial"  longtfrom  the  eighteenth 
to  tha  third  century  beforo  our  eta— of  tome  uie  at  regtrdt 
ancient  mtnnen.  4thly,  The  "  Book  of  Kitea;"  flmgmenta  of 
letioot  in  etiquette  and  politcncit.  Btlily.  Tba  "  Book  of  Spring 
and  Autumn  i"  to  entitled  it  havinjr  been  commenced  in  the 
former  teaion,  by  Conlbeiui,  and  flnithed  in  thn  hitter — a  kind 
of  country  biitory  of  tha  little  kingdom  in  which  that  great  man 
wat  bom — a  raoord  and  a  picture  Si  ancient  cuatomi. 

The  Emperor  oan  only  chooaa  hit  dvil  agontt  from  the  letlerrd 
daaa.  Every  Chinete  mty  preeent  himtelf  to  ha  examined  fbr  the 
third  literary  degree,  ana  having  attained  thit  roar  become  candi- 
date for  tha  tecond,  which  openi  to  him  ofldal  employment.  There 
are  no  nobility  except  the  eroperor'a  relatione,  wlm  wear  yelhnv 
girdlee,  but  tfir  military  roandarint  give  themielvee  great  lirt. 
Tiia  corporation  of  lettered  men  constitute  a  privileged  chit. 
Tha  number  of  haehehirt  (tha  third  degree  of  liierature)  It  vary 
oondderaUe  i  but,  for  want  of  retonreea,  peenniaiy  at  well  at 
intallaatnal,  there  art  very  Ikw  who  attain  to  tha  bfghar  degrees 
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Forty  miles  from  Shanglmi,  on  the  main  land,  twelve 
miles  from  the  sca-nliorc,  and  up  the  river  Yung,  is 
Ningpo,  a  city  of  350,000  inhabitants.     Its  gi-cator 


ALL  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 

staple  being  timber,  it  has  a  largo  convoying  and  car- 
rying trade.  So  infested  is  the  coast  with  pinicy,  that 
the   6,000  junks  between    hero  and    Foo-chow  puy 
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£70,000  annually  for  convoy  money,  and,  in  many 
instances,  the  pirates  thcraselvo.s  safely  convoy,  or 
bargain  fur  safe  conduct.     The  boat-bridge  at  Niiigpu, 


where  two  fine  rivorsi  join,  Im  a  rcnmrkablo  stnicturo. 
The  piles  are  simply  boats  moorod  iit  «qniil  distances, 
and  on  these  the  up|>cr  wooduii  work  of  the  bridge  ie 
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'.jiiilt,  so  that  tht  whole  risos  and  falls  with  the  tide ; 
by  this  means  there  is  H\iQicicnt  room  under  the 
bridge  to  allow  fishing  and  passage-boats  to  |)ass.     The 


whick  At  tlicin  for  |mblic  ofllcci.  TIuxo  wlio  iirc  in  easy  I'ircuin- 
ttmnoM,  bowever,  may  at  Icait  enjoy  tlio  iiicnmimrublo  liappiiicM 
of  weinf;  *  gilt  bnll  in  their  capt.  Ilicy  am  fonil  of  pnblic  ccrc- 
uioniula,  |»nuleii,  unci  otwinblici  in  nlilcli  tlioy  niny  iliaplny  their 
prctcniioni.  Poor  literary  Rraduatca,  wlio  have  no  public  office, 
form  in  tlio  empire  i  rlim  a|wrt.  Tn  orcnpy  theniMilvc*  with 
iniluttry,  commerce,  or  iigrit'ulturo  would  bo  much  bonuith  tlieir 
dignity,    ttomctimc*  tlicy  bcoomo  MlHwinuuton,  one  of  whuni 


city  is  snrronnded  with  high  walls,  and  contains  three 
fine  streets.  There  in  n  fiiio  ptt<;i)dn,  tlie  "  Temple  of 
the  Heavenly  Win<l8."    The  winter  here  is  govere, 


nmy  Iw  necn  in  every  villiigo— fur  nowhere  i*  priuinry  ctlunition 
%i>  much  cneournftcd  an  in  China — a  ndnry,  for  a  lehoohiiiuter, 
being  iupplic<l  by  founAitinn  of  hind.  Other*  become  inbiiltem 
offi(Tra  in  thctriimnnUi  othenmere  odvanturem,  li.ingin  viirioun 
ways  on  the  public.  I.Aw»iiU  nre  n  (rmnd  ronourec  for  them. 
They  foment  diiiputiii,  and  ftNtiat  fur  unnill  rtminnenition  in  utlling 
them.  Xhey  uro  the  iigcnla  of  iiecrct  nocii'tieii,  nnd  the  Roitaton 
in  time  of  revolution,  by  proclaniationi,  plocnnU,  nud  pampnlcto. 
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M  that  the  clothes  in  the  ibopa  aro  Koen  lined  with 
Bkina.  They  have  no  fireti,  but  put  on  more  clothes  as 
tho-cold  increases  ;  bo  that  the  unpecling  of  a  Ningpo- 
man  on  a  warm  day  is  something  like  that  of  the  grave- 
digger  in  Hamlet;  the  ladies,  however,  carry  little 
brass  baskets  of  charcoal  There  are  excellent  silk 
shops  and  warehouses,  and  beautiful  embroidered  goods 
— aprons,  shawls,  work-bags,  &o.,  made  up  in  the  English 
style,  cotton-printing  intliomoHt  Miniple  block  form,  n>po- 
niaking,  from  the  piilra  and  Chinese  hemp;  curiosity- 
shops  and  shops  for  furniture,  all  of  Chinese  form,  with 
proHsos  of  inlaid  work,  illustrating  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  ]>eoplo,  abound.  >  The  banks  here  aro 
great  establishments  and  largely  connected  throughout 
the  country ;  in  fact  it  is  to  this  place  that  the  wealth- 
iest Chinese  raerclumts  seem  to  retire.  The  gardens  of 
the  Mandarins  are  very  pretty  and  unique,  and  are 
celebrated  for  their  dwarf  trees.  Home  of  these  are 
only  a  few  inches  high,  yet  preserve  all  the  character- 
istic of  the  large  trees.  This  is  done  by  grafting,  by 
confining  the  roots,  withholding  water,  bending  the 
branches,  and  other  ways.  They  twist  the  main  stem 
in  a  zigzag  form,  which  checks  the  flow  of  the  sap  and 
encourages  the  growth  of  branches ;  they  next  starve  the 
tree  with  a  little  soil  only,  and  barely  water  enough  to 
keep  it  olive.  The  strong  growing  shoots  are  also  nippetl 
oflT,  until  nature  at  last  becomes  exhausted  and  makes 
no  further  eflbi't.  From  Ningpo,  wo  sailed  down  the 
Yung  and  over  tt  Chusan,  whence  we  again  started 
for  the  uppermoit  northern  district  of  the  Oulf  of 
Pechell* 


>  It  onglit  not  to  bs  omitttd  tbst  Ningpo  U  celebrated  for 
Iwving  produeed  tumt  of  tba  iblest  lehoUn  in  Chins )  snd  name- 
roui  triumphal  srchn^  in  honour  of  tliose  of  lier  sons  who  have 
carried  off  the  highest  hon  /on  at  competitivx  eiaminstioni,  ipsa 
tlie  principal  tirceU.  The  book-iliopt  of  Ningpo  sro  wortliy  of 
iUbIgh  literary  repataUon)  and  indeetl  the  iliop*  of  over/  lUs- 
tcription  an  superior  to  than  at  in;  oilier  of  the  ports.  At  tlmt 
populirljr  known  a«  Fortnom  and  Huon*',  oiqnuite  tea  can  bv 
lipped,  while  Torioui  deliesta  oonKrvcs  are  luuided  round,  and 
pipe*  of  mild  tobsceo  aro  imolced  at  intervals. 

'  We  ought  not  to  quit  Ningpo  without  one  memorial — 
one  thing  to  nuke  it  remembered,  with  *U  it*  beauty,  its  trsde, 
and  it*  greatn***.  "  At  Ningpo,"  *ay*  Mr.  Winmv*  Cooke,  "  I 
I*  ,u  the  bouehold  of  Mr*.  McOowsn,  the  bdy  ofHr.  McOowan, 
the  Ameriosn  Medical  Mi**lonary,  a  young  girl  with  large  feet 
and  a  cbeerflil  s*peet,  doing  duty  a*  a  nunery  moid.  This  girl 
had  been  reeened  ftom  death  by  etarrstion.  Mrs.  HcQowan  told 
me  tlwt  it  was  by  no  meani  an  nncomuion  dreunutance  to  find, 
under  the  walls,  bodies  of  Influit*  half-devoured  by  dogi.  A  very 
•lioeking  incident  of  this  kind  hod  ocourred  a  few  weeks  before. 
One  night  the  little  girl,  whom  I  luve  alraody  mentioned, 
come  up  to  Mn.  McOowan,  and  told  Iter  that  she  heard  the 


grunting  of  doge  and  the  ftiint  cry  of  a  child  Jut  ovtiido  the 

{ioiden  gate.  The  benevolent  lady  immedbitely  aroae,  and.  ^ng 
orth  with  a  kntem  and  lome  of  the  houao  coolin,  wai  quickly 
guided  to  the  ipot.  It  was  a  dreadhil  spectacle.  An  infant, 
wrapped  in  a  ooane  cloth,  was  lurrounded  by  a  pock  of  pariah 
dogib  who  were  tearing  at  the  cloth  and  already  gnawing  the 
fletli.  The  baby  was  sUU  sllvs.  While  the  men  beat  off  tlie  dogi, 
Mrs.  McOowau  took  the  little  creature  iu  ber  arms  and  ran  with 
it  to  tlie  houu.  It  was  too  bte.  Tlie  iqusltd  tiny  thing  opened  its 
eyes  Slid  seemed  totnr  to  cling  to  her,  and,  aa  she  imagined,  imiled 
upon  ber,  and  died."  We  will  aUo  let  Mr.  Wingror*  Owlie  tell  the 
story  of  the  Uaby  Tower  of  Shanghai.  Wo  confeM  we  had  hoped 
to  have  thought  otlierwiie  of  it  tlian  we  did  until  we  ssw  it,  snd 
(hen— "Tell  me,  Vice-Connil  Harvey,  whst  means  that  more 
than  uiual  pestilential  itcsm  which  aecins  to  radtste  from  that 
decaying  pepper-bos-ihaped  tower."    "That  ii  the  Uil»  Tower." 

"The r  I  laid  Inquiringly.    "Tlie  Baby  Tower.     Look 

through  that  rent  in  the  itono-wurk— not  too  cloie,or  the  stream 
ot  cmvia  may  kill  you.  You  lee  a  mound  ofwiqis  of  bamboo- 
straw.  It  Mcms  to  move,  but  it  is  only  the  crawling  of  the 
worms.     SoBNtlsMS  a  tiny  lag  or  ana,  or  a  little  fleihlesi 


XI.— TIEN-T8IN,  "THE  CITY  OF  FELICITY." 

Fbom  the  Amherst  Rocks  that  lie  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Yang-tse-kiang  river,  we  made  a  run  of  SCO  miles, 
over  waters  rendered  shallow  by  the  depositsof  the  Yellow 
River — soon  to  bo  htnd  won  from  the  sea  by  Cbinexo 
industry, — until  wo  rounded  Shan-tung  point,  the 
nearest  extremity  of  the  Oulf  of  Po-cho-li,  and  entered 
the  Yellow  Sea,  after  a  run  of  COO  miles.  The  coklucwi 
of  the  atmosphere  told  us  now  thiit  wo  were  advancing 
into  higher  latitudes.  After  rounding  the  Cn|)c  wo 
[Msacd  the  harliour  of  Chu-foo  and  the  largo  walled 
town  ofTang-chun,  one  of  tlie  ports  to  be  o|ieni'il  by 
the  new  treaty,  thus  giving  us  the  trade  of  the  Uulf. 
Entering  into  the  Gulf  through  a  barrier,  as  it  were,  of 
small  islands,  the  Miatao — within  which,  and  all  up  the 
bay  to  the  entrance  of  the  Pciho  river,  are  to  be  xi'cn 
junks  in  myriads,  bearing  corn  as  tribute  to  feed  tlio 
capital— on  our  left  lies  the  delicious  pixivinco  of 
Shan-tung,  the  native  country  of  Confucius,  with 
lofty  mountains  and  wooded  valleys,  in  a  long  pictu- 
resque panorama.  This  province  alone,  not  larger 
than  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  contains  thirty 
millions  of  inhabitants.  It  was  the  sixth  day  from  our 
departure  before  we  entered  the  mouth  of  the  I'cilio 
river,  at  the  top  of  the  Oulf,  ])ast  the  Taku  Forts,  that 
have  causcti  so  much  commotion  in  the  world,  and  are 
HO  utterly  unformidiible,  except  for  the  mud  all  about 
them.  Thence  we  screwed  up  forty  miles  of  twisting 
river,  through  mud  villages,  fleets  of  junks  in  mud 
docks,  between  mud  banks,  to  Tien-tsin,  or  the  "  City 
of  Felicity,"  which  we  were  very  happy  to  see. 

The  first  osiiect  of  Tien-tsin,  as  approached  from  tlio 
east,  is  most  remarkable.  Einormous  stocks  of  snit, 
numbering  from  two  to  three  hundred,  lino  the  banks 
of  the  river  for  some  hundreds  of  yards  below  the  towu. 
These  stacks  vary  in  length  from  two  hundred  to  six 
hundred  feet,  and  average  about  a  hundred  in  breadth ; 
they  are  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  height,  shaped  liko 
the  rounded  top  of  a  carrier's  waggon,  and  covered  with 
matting  or  thatched  with  millet  straw — the  salt  being 
stacked  in  bags.  Passing  these,  a  bridgp  of  boats  im 
attained,  which  connects  one  of  the  suburbs  with  the 
city. 

The  river  flows  between  banks  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high,  and  densely  ]x>pulated ;  the  mud  houses  nre 
packed  closely  on  cither  side,  and  their  occu|mnts  still 
more  compactly.  A  long  straight  roach  extends  fnini 
below  the  bridge  of  boats  to  the  ]X]int  of  the  junction 
of  the  river  and  the  grand  canal,  which  enters  the  IVi- 
ho  at  right  angles  from  the  southward,  and  here  termi- 
nates its  extended  course  of  about  COO  miles. 

Not  far  from  this  point  is  n  picturesque  line  of  biiilil- 
ings,  abreast  of  which  the  allied  Admirals  were  mooi-vd 
(see  p.  153).  Their  fragile  and  somewhat  fantastical 
construction  suggestc<l  the  notion  of  a  summer  imlnco. 
The  allied  embassies  wore  informed  that  lis  h\icIi  it  hnd, 
in  fiict,  served  the  emperor,   Kien-luug,  in  honour  of 


bone  protrudes  from  the  ttniw.  The  Tower  is  not  on  full 
now  SI  I  have  seen  It;  they  must  Imvo  clmrod  it  out  rocviitl^." 
"  Is  this  a  cemetery,  or  a  sUughtcr-lioiiso  P  "  "  Ilio  Cliliirao  nuy 
it  is  only  atomb.  Coffins  are  dear,  and  the  poawiitry  arc  poi>r. 
Wlisn  a  child  die*  the  paient*  wrap  it  round  with  tumbno,  timnv 
it  in  at  that  window  and  all  U  done.  Wlicn  the  tower  is  full  tlio 
proper  authorities  burn  the  heap,  and  spread  the  oahcs  over  the 
land."  Than  is  ■»  inquiry— no  check,  llie  parent  has  nowcr  to 
kill  or  aav*.  This  Siby-tower  is  a  terrible  instilutiun.  It  stand* 
there,  doaa  to  th*  wall*  of  a  crowded  city— aa  luUusive  iuvitatlua 
to  InBinttcide. 
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which  happy  oyent  it  hiwl  been  inrMted  by  Imperial 
piitpiit  with  the  title  of  "The  Tttmple  of  Supremo  Feli- 
city," uiiilcr  which  auipicioiu  dunignation  it  won  now 
about  to  Rorvo  iw  their  nliode.  TIh'Jt  found,  when  they 
iitiioil  witliiii  thi^  waIIm  which  onohmo<l  their  future  resi- 
■Icnco,  tliiit  it  WON  not  Itclied  hy  ita oxtoriml  ai«|)oct.  Am 
i:4  gnicriilly  the  ciwo  in  Cliina,  it  WTved  tlio  double 
|)iir])osi!  Ill'  II  t«m|ilo  nnd  n  ]>alnco,  though  it  had  not 
iicGii  honoured  with  tiiu  lMi|i«rial  prcsoncuainco  tho  om- 
|H'ror  Kicn-Iung  hod  inade  it  liis  tumpornry  at)odo. 

Upon  tho  top  of  tho  woll,  which  was  only  ii<'])arated 
from  the  edge  of  tho  river  bunk  by  a  narrow  pathway, 
were  two  largo  apartments  of  light  and  gn\ccful  con- 
xtruction,  surrounded  by  vonindahs,  elaborately  carved, 
iu  wiiivh  di!|i«ndcd  mnnxtcr  horn  lanterns,  gaudily 
painted,  as  transparent  as  ground  glass,  and  decorated 
witli  innumerable  taxxels  and  silken  hangingH.  The 
Chinese  liavo  carried  tho  art  of  fabricating  these  lan- 
terns to  groat  itorfection.  They  first  soften  tho  horn 
by  thfl  application  of  a  high  degree  of  moist  heat,  and 
then  extend  it  into  thin  luminio  of  any  shape,  either 
flat  or  globular.  The  walls  of  these  moms  wore  com- 
posed of  paper  lostod  u|>on  the  wooden  trellis  work  : 
the  sliding  paneln  into  which  it  waa  divided  wore  made 
to  answer  the  purpose  of  windows.  When  they  wore 
shut,  however,  the  paper  was  so  transparent  that  there 
was  plenty  of  light,  and  on  a  sunny  day  the  glaro  Mrai 
unpleasant  Theae  two  buildings  were  thirty  or  forty 
,  yards  apart,  and  connocteiJ  by  a  verandah  which  run 
I  along  the  top  of  tho  wall,  and  terminated  in  two  quaint 
little  kiosks,  their  upturned  roof^i  supported  by  carved 
p.ists.  These  apartments  were  appropriatml  by  Baron 
(iro.4  nnd  r>ird  Kl);in;  that  occupied  by  tho  latter  being 
|H.>ri-hed  upon  an  artificial  mound  laid  out  in  true  Chi- 
nese tostn,  and  ascended  by  ste|)s  of  omamcntid  rock- 
work.  OverlmnglMg  the  river,  they  comnWud  an  ex- 
tensive and  ever  interesting  view ;  below  tliem,  a  dozen 
Eii}{lish  and  French  gim-boats,  some  of  them  moored 
witliin  pleasant  conversational  distance,  imparted  a  sa- 
tisfactory sense  of  security  to  the  position.  (.Sfec  p.  153.) 
Not  a  single  native  craft,  except  nn  occasfonal  ferry 
lioat,  rippled  tho  surface  of  the  stream  or  tvjxxsotl  upon 
iu  waters. 

Tho  ]Krsonnrt  of  tho  two  missions  were  accommodated 
in  the  temple  and  other  buildings,  allenclosed  within  onn 
outer  wall;  ai>artition-wall,howovor,dividodtho  English 
from  their  allies.  Tho  latter  occupied  a  number  of  do- 
tidied  8umMior-hous<-s,  dotted  about  a  garden.  As  to 
the  members  of  tho  English  embassy,  they  established 
themselves  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  tho  temple,  their 
beilnioms  furnished  with  sacred  jugs  and  bronzes,  in 
which  smuulderetl  eternal  fire  (untd  they  caino  and 
allowed  it  to  go  out),  their  slumliers  presided  over  by 
grim  deities  with  enormous  stomachs,  or  many-armed 
goddesses,  with  heods  encircled  in  a  blazo  of  golden,  or 
rather  biiiss,  llamc.  The  (lerfumc  of  incouso  still  clung 
to  those  soci'cd  purlieus.  Much  and  devoutly  did 
they  wish  it  had  been  tho  only  odour  to  which  their 
nostrils  were  subjected  ! 

Horvauts  with  a  white  Irndge,  emblem  of  an  armistice, 
attached  to  their  coatx,  waited  assiduously  upon  them, 
per])otually  proHcntiiig  them  with  little  cups  of  tea; 
indeed,  for  the  fii-st  few  davs,  a  man  was  always  walking 
aliout  with  a  t«a-pot  roatiy  at  tho  shortest  notice  to 
refresh  tlin  thirsty  soul.  Tho  tables  with  which 
iliey  were  supplic<l  were  anlidly  oonatructod  and  woll 
carved,  s'liuir*  in  shapes,  as  Chinese  tables  always  are; 
a  red  cloth,  eUboratoly  embroidered,  lerTed  a*  a  table- 


cloth, and  foiling  to  thn  groand  in  front,  concealed  the 
legs  of  the  table.  Tho  high-backed,  uncomfortable 
chairs  were  limil-xrly  decorated,  gorgeous  enough  to 
look  upon,  but  very  ilisogn^able  to  use.  Borne  nr<>ctcd 
their  mosquito  curtains  over  s(|uare  woo<ien  ottomans, 
others  slept  upon  a  brick  platform,  gcoorally  used  in 
China,  and  which,  in  cold  weather,  is  heatcil  by  fires 
fnmi  beneath,  after  the  niRiinor  of  an  oven,  nn  un- 
healthy stylo  of  bod  place  at  all  times,  for  in  summer 
tho  damp  is  apt  to  strike  through  tho  bricks,  and  in 
winter  they  aro  not  dry,  but  hooted,  a  semi-baking 
process  which  must  be  more  or  less  prejudicial. 

In  front  of  tho  tomple  was  a  squaro  courtyard, 
partially  shaded  by  tho  spreading  ai-ms  of  on  old  tree; 
tho  English,  however,  thought  nature  required  a  little 
assistance,  so  tho  whole  court  was  matted  in,  which 
greatly  added  to  tho  picturesque  oflect,  and  was  of 
practical  utility  in  reducing  tho  temiionituro.  A 
raiac<l  flag  passage  intersivtcd  this  court,  and  on  each 
side  of  it  was  a  quaint  little  kiosk,  the  roof  8e|ia- 
rateil  by  four  carved  pillai-s,  also  elaborately  carved, 
brilliantly  coloured,  and  fumiountcd  with  dragons' 
heads,  rampant  Hsh,  and  other  devices.  In  one  of 
these  a  marble  slab  was  erected  vertically  upon  an 
elevated  platfonn,  and  was  covered  with  Chinese  cha- 
racters, alleged  to  have  been  traced  by  tho  hnnd  of  the 
Emperor  Kien-lung,  and  to  embody  a  high  moral 
sentiment. 

The  building  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  courtyard 
was  formid  into  tho  guard-house,  tho  guard  being 
usually  conqioscd  of  engineers  and  marines,  and  main- 
taining upwards  of  a  hundred  men.  -  Attached  to  this 
buihling  were  tho  servants'  offices,  nnd  behind  them 
stables.  The  establishment  vas  thus  very  complete  ; 
and  it  was  not  without  a  feeling  of  regret  that  they  raw 
it  dismantled,  ])reparotory  to  its  restoration  for  the 
rites  of  Paganism,  when,  after  having  occupied  it  for 
u|)wards  of  a  month,  they  looked  upon  it  for  the  Inst 
time. 

As  to  tho  Russian  and  American  Embassies,  they 
had  some  difficulty  in  erecting  a  houeo  on  shore;  the 
proprietor  (doubtless  a  goo<l  deal  puzzled  as  to  tho 
relations  of  might  and  right  in  his  view  of  the  slate  of 
matters  generally,)  made  a  novel  proposition,  iu  the 
shape  of  an  otfer  of  6,000  dollars  if  tlicy  would  not  rent 
it  Tills,  however,  was  declined,  tho  difficulty  some- 
how or  other  overcome,  and  a  handsome  rent  for  tho 
short  s]>aco  of  one  month  was  ultimately  pressed  u|)on 
tho  reluctant  owner.  To  judge  from  the  ap]x>arancc  ot 
tho  mansion,  ho  was  a  rich  man.  Mr.  Iteed  lived  iu 
a  cliarming  retreat,  with  a  Levantine  air  about  it ;  a 
courtyard  with  flowers  and  fountains,  and  ])onds  full 
of  gold  fish,  was  surrounded  by  c(x>l  airy  apartments 
with  paper  walls,  and  vorandalis  and  balconies  over- 
hanging tho  river.  Count  Pontiatino  lived  next  door 
— a  strip  of  intervening  building  which  was  impregna- 
ble fi-om  without,  and  consecrated  to  the  use  of  the 
female  portion  of  tho  Chinese  owner's  establishment, 
alone  separating  him  from  his  colleague.  This  resi- 
dence was  on  tho  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  within 
view  of  tho  yamun  of  the  Allies,  though  distant  from 
it  about  half  a  mile.  Ere  long  tho  flags  of  the  four 
resDfxitive  nations,  waving  proudly  in  tho  breeze,  signi- 
fied to  the  Chinese  world  of  Tien-tsin  the  distinctive 
abodes  of  the  chiefs  of  tho  four  barbarian  hordes  who 
had  thus  boldly  located  themselves  in  their  city. 

In  a  country  which  almunded  with  horses  and  roods^ 
it  was  not  to  b«  supposed  tlwt  ponons  of  an  exploratory 
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Umdencv  were  to  be  utiaSc<l  with  |)0(leRtriun  cxciir- 
Binns ;  tiie  members  of  t)i<-  emljawy,  tbi-rt* fons  sent  in  a 
requisition  for  a  cci-tiiiii  iiiinibrr  of  stvcds,  and,  ait<-r 
sonio  delay,  were  fiiiiiiHiifd  with  what  a|>|it^arvd  the 
Hcum  of  the  HtiiblcN  of  Tien-tsin.  Tliexu  were  indig- 
nantly rejected,  and  thoy  ultimately  obtiiint-d  nix  very 
rfH|)octable  (lonicH,  and  hIx  verr  unuomfortable  Chint-st- 
saddles,  very  Imixl  and  angular,  and  garnished  with 
extensive   draiM-ry,    and   an   awkwani   bolstcr-Hhaiied 

Iirotulieranco  iu  front.  To  these  uncouth  contrivances, 
lowever,  they  ultinutely  became  accuxtonu-d,  and  they 
had  minutely  explored  the  country  round  Tien-tsiu 
within  a  radiuH  of  about  mx  miles  before  they  h'ft  it. 
One  day  (lie  mcniberH  of  the  embassy  were  making 
trial  of  their  ]MinieM  and  of  the  road  to  Pekin  for  the 
fintt  time,  when  a  coring,  fireccde<l  by  a  cloud  of  dust, 
indicated  the  iiiinroach  "f  xonio  grand  jiereouages, 
Prctiently  appeared  runnem  with  rods  of  office,  corrc- 
R|ionding  with  Javelin  men  ;  these  cleared  the  way  and 
forced  the  |ieople  to  the  right  and  left  ;  theu  followed 
two  stately  ehairs,  each  lionie  by  eight  stalwart  bearers, 
containing  two  of  the  most  elevated  dignitaries  in  the 
realm.  The  common  |ico)ilo  at  once  brought  thcm- 
Hclves  up  to  the  attitiulc  "attention,"  the  hantis  l)cing 
pressed  on  the  outside  of  the  thigh,  and  the  body 
maintained  erect  and  niotionless.  They  could  scaixcly 
make  out  the  features  of  the  inmates  through  the 
small  window  of  the  chair,  across  which  was  stretched 
fine  gauze,  but  though  In  all  ])rolHibility  they  were 
the  first  barbarians  the  Chinese  oflicials  had  ever  set 
eyes  u|M>n,  they  gazed  with  all  the  imiierturliubility  of 
Chinese  dignity  ii>'|ias8ively  in  front  of  them,  tlicir 
countenances  manifested  neither  curiosity,  alarm,  sur- 
prise, or  any  emotion  whatever. 

Immediately  behind  m'os  a  dense  and  d\isty  crowd 
of  footmen  and  horsemen,  evidently  coming  otf  a 
jouiiiey,  and  though  many  of  them  were  handsomely 
apparelled,  and  were  doubtless  oliiciala  of  some  rank, 
they  looked  worn  and  travel-stained.  A  number  of  excel- 
lent, well-built,covered baggage  waggons,  drawn  by  four 
or  six  large  fat  mules,  completed  the  procession,  which 
was  evidently  one  not  of  display  but  of  serious  earnest. 
In  contemplating  the  population  of  Tien-tsin  with  a 
practically  commercial  eye,  the  problem  u  not  whether 
they  want  clothes,  but  whether  they  have  money 
enough  to  buy  'hem.  Ap|>earancc8  certainly  fully 
bore  out  every  CI  i.neae  merchant's  aMsertion  as  to  the 
poverty  of  *^'  i  >wn.  In  no  part  of  the  world  can  be 
witnessed  a  more  squalid,  diseased  population  than 
tlukt  which  seems  rather  to  infest  than  inhabit  the 
suburbs  of  the  city.  Filth,  nakedness,  and  disease  are 
their  ]irovailing  characteristics.  When  the  embassies 
were  ^here,  the  banks  of  the  river  swarmed  with  men 
who  lived  entirely  on  the  garbage  and  offal  that 
was  flung  from  the  ships,  or  swept  up  by  the  tide 
from  the  city.  There  was  an  eddy  just  in  front  of  the 
yamun,  in  which  dead  cats,  ^c ,  used  to  gyrate,  and 
into  which  stark  naked  figures  were  constantly  plunging, 
in  search  of  some  delicate  morsel.  Their  clothing  gene- 
rally consists  of  a  piece  of  mat  or  tatt<>red  sacking, 
which  they  wear,  not  round  their  waist,  but  thrown 
negUgontly  over  their  shoulders :  it  is  difficidt  to  divine 
for  what  purpose,  os  decency  is  ionored,  and,  in  the 
month  of  June,  warmth  is  not  a  aesideratum.  Cuta- 
neous diseases  of  the  most  loathsome  character  meet  the 
eye  in  the  course  of  the  shortest  walk ;  and  objects  so 
frightfVil  that  their  vitality  seems  a  mockery  of 
exbtence,  shocks  the  coarsest  sensibilities. 
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U|Mm  several  ocrasions  yott  might  see  some  wretched 
sufferer  dying  at  his  post  of  mendicancy.  One  old 
woman,  noticed  by  those  connected  with  the  embassy, 
in  |iarticular,  used  to  lie  motionless  on  a  mat,  in  the 
centre  of  the  road,  a  diseased  skeleton.  8he  had  just 
strength  enough  to  clutch  at  cash  that  was  flung  to 
her.  One  day  this  strength  seemed  to  have  failed ;  on 
looking  closer,  she  wiui  found  to  lie  dead.  A  few  hours 
after,  her  place  knew  her  no  more:  she  had  been 
can-ied  awii\  uid  cost  upon  a  dung- heap!  liiding  in 
the  outskiii  <  of  the  city  one  day,  a  man  was  seen 
carrying  another  on  his  back.  At  6rst  it  was  thought 
that  the  burden  was  a  cor]i«e;  but  on  approaching 
nearer,  a  certain  flexibility  of  llic  legs,  as  they  trailed 
in  the  dust  behind,  showed  that  this  was  one  of  the 
city  scavengers  who  prowl  the  streets  for  dying  beggars, 
and  when  they  find  one  in  whom  life  is  almost  e:>tinct, 
they  bear  him  ofl°  to  some  vuburban  Aceldama,  and 
fling  him  from  their  shouldi^rs,  a  premature  least  for 
crows  and  vultures.  Certainly,  if  the  imagination  of 
the  Chinaman  who  nunicd  this  cityTien-tsin  ("heavenly 
felicity")  could  fonn  no  higher  idea  of  an  abo<le  of  bliss, 
it  is  ditticuit  to  conceive  what  must  have  been  his 
notion  of  the  opposite  extreme. 

As  if  in  ironical  allusion  to  the  misery  which  the 
living  scrni  to  endure,  almost  the  only  pretty  fpots 
near  Tien-tun  are  the  burial  iiluccs.'  'J  hey  are  nearly 
the  only  localities  honoured  with  trees,  and  consist 
genenilly  of  a  Fniisre,  with  an  area  of  about  a  quarter 
of  un  acre,  iucK  .-<(d  by  a  mud-bunk  and  ditch,  eo  as  to 
present  exactly  the  ii)'|Karance  ofatmall  earthwork 
or  tabia.  £ach  number  of  a  family  \«ho  reports 
within  this  inclosure  is  |ilaccd  bcnrntha  conical  mound 
of  earth,  about  the  rizc  and  rlin| '  of  a  bell-tent.  A 
thick  grove  of  trees,  genenilly  wjHow  and  cyprets, 
surrounds  the  cemeteiy,  ond  givis  n  moI  and  refichhing 
aspect  to  the  place.  One  of  thecc  buiiul-platcs  is  of 
so  great  nn  extent,  and  contained  so  many  graves,  (hot 
the  mtmlicrs  of  the  cmbussy  «hen  here  actually  avoided 
it  for  some  dajv,  feeling  certain  that  it  was  an  in- 
trenched rnmp,  iM  they  had  heard  of  the  existence  of 
one  in  the  ncigbbouihood,  Ihc  real  camp  they  dis- 
covered a  few  days  after,  from  the  summit  of  a  tpecies 
of  martello  tower,  to  the  top  of  which  they  climbid 
for  pur]iose  of  inspection. 

The  yamun  of  the  Knglith  was  situated  on  a  penin- 
sula foimed  by  a  deep  bend  of  the  river,  which  doubled 
back  so  as  almost  to  convert  it  into  an  island.  Upon 
one  side  of  it,  the  mud  houces  of  the  Miburb  wetc 
built  against  the  yanuin  wall,  but  to  the  left  and  reur 
were  gardens,  scattered  houses,  and  waste  land.  The 
engineers  occupied  a  ttmple  within  musket-shot,  and 
next  door  to  them,  "  Casemo  Fran^ais,"  painted  in 
large  white  letters,  indicated  (he  quarters  of  the 
"  Marine  Fran^ise."  Just  jircvious  to  (heir  departure, 
there  was  an  allied  force  of  nearly  six  hundred  men 
quartered  in  different  buildings  upon  this  little  penin- 


'  Tho  cfninlry  is  covered  with  gravci,  niii>  in  mmiy  jiIncM 
ttlwiit  Sliaiigluii  the  colBin  nrc  openly  cipMcd  In  the  flclil*.  Ihcy 
arc  even  kept  in  the  liou«c«  (the  colflni  beirg  of  a  groat  lliirkncfs 
mid  filled  with  quicklime)  till  a  propitioui  doy  urrivei  for  the 
bnriiil.  Money  ii  MTcd  mid  put  by  to  jirocuro  coffini.  A  traveller 
tells  m,  "  I  «aw,  in  ■  little  cottage  near  Shanghai,  an  old  cob- 
webbed  coHin  in  the  comer  i  I  a»ked  a  young  lad  why  it  was 
there  ?  he  quietly  pointed  with  hia  thumb  over  his  ihoulder  to  hit 
pmndmother,  tUiiding  clom  by,  and  (aid  it  waa  for  her !  She 
waa  very  old,  and  was  nearly  wearing  out  tho  cofflrn  before  ibo 
waa  put  into  It." 
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(iiIa,  which  WOK  capable  of  being  rendered  dufonniblo, 
if  noccMuiiiy,  \>y  itri  cnrthworic  thrown  across  the  narMW 
i»tliiiiii.i,  HI)  that  thoy  wore  fortunate  both  in  rcwpoct  to 
thu  accDiniiiiMlntiDii  anil  load6  of  their  position. 

riiiuiiig  tiio  iMthiniiH,  and  riding  pninllcl  to  the 
(iriiiid  (Jamil,  n  bridge  of  boats  is  Soon  reached,  which 
thu  lVI<iii  riHul  crosiH!!t  to  thu  city ;  turning  shnrp  to 
thu  rii,'lit,  this  rii:ul  soon  emerges  from  the  suburb,  and 
crossing  two  cunnln,  tributary  to  th«<  I'l-iho,  by  sub- 
Htantiiil  bridgus,  onu  of  which  is  ornameutcd  with  a 
haiidiiimo  b.dustradc  of  curved  marble,  readies  the 
NVonhci,  or  salt  river,  a  little  above  its  junction  with 
the  IViho.  It  is  conveyed  across  this  iinixtrtant  stream 
by  a  bridijo  of  boats,  and  tiiivorsing  the  peninsula 
formed  by  the  two,  follows  the  right  bank  of  the  Peiho 
for  as  many  miles  us  our  explorations  nt  that  time 
extended. 

'Die  tiirlhcst  point  wo  reached  was  the  large  village 
of  I'utsang,'  abo\it  seven  miles  from  Tien-tsm  by  the 
road,  and  interesting  as  the  point  at  which  Mr.  Ward, 
the  American  Envoy,  and  his  suite,  stniclc  the  Peiho 
on  their  way  to  Pekin,  from  which,  according  to  report, 
it  is  not  above  firtv-tivu  miles  distant  in  a  straight 
line.  The  country  through  which  we  passed  presented 
bU  thu  appiBiranco  of  being  subject  to  annual  inunda- 
tions ;  d<!ep  ditches  intersected  it  in  varioiu  directions, 
for  the  (lurposo  of  carrying  off  thu  water  ;  and  the 
Pukin  road  was  raised  tifteen  or  twenty  feet  above  itti 
level,  the  small  country  roads  which  crossed  it  being 
all  bridjru'l  over.  The  high  road  was  [mved  in  places, 
and  abi.ut  t  venty  feet  in  breadth.  The  villages  which 
dotted  the  hindsoapo  in  every  direction  were  also  built 
uiion  r.iiscd  mounds,  which  completed  their  resem- 
blancu  to  the  mud  towns  of  Egypt. 

Duritig  the  lirst  portion  of  our  stay  at  Tien-tsin,  the 
fl.it  country  extending  between  the  Urand  Canal  and 
the  Peiho  was  one  Viist  field  of  ripening  wheat,  fur  as 
eye  could  roach ;  and,  uuiatorrupted  by  fence  or  en- 
closure, the  yellow  corn  rose  and  fell  to  the  breeze  in 
gently  rolling  waves.  Dotted  over  its  surface,  the 
m:ists  and  sails  of  numerous  junks  are  visible,  looking 
us  though  they  traversed  a  golden  sea.  These  are  na- 
vigating the  minor  canals.  On  an  unusually  clear  day, 
we  distinguished  the  irregular  outline  of  some  far-off 
hills  in  the  dim  distance.  Winding  through  this  fertile 
plain,  the  courses  of  the  Grand  Canal  and  the  Peiho 
are  markeii  by  the  groves  of  trees  which  adorn  their 
banks,  and  surround  ancestral  gravis.  Some  of  the 
villages  also  rejoice  in  clumps  of  trees,  but  generally 
thoy  look  like  brown  jiatohes,  stuck  upon  a  green 
ground. 

Ere  wo  left  Tien-tsin,  thu  aspect  of  the  country 
was  entirely  changed,  for  the  harvest  was  over.  Most 
of  the  com  wiks  cut  with  the  sickle,  but  grain  of  certiain 
descriptions  was  plucked  out  by  the  roots ;  then  it  was 
collected  into  the  thrashing-grounds,  to  be  trampled  out 
by  oxen,  and  v  ■  iinowed  >ipon  breezy  days,  when  carts, 
concealed  by  mountains  of  straw,  and  drawn  by  mixed 
teams  of  horses,  mules,  and  oxen,  creaked  heavily  over 
the  soft  land,  and  gleaners  sokttered  themselves  far  and 
wide  through  the  fields,  and  the  whole  population  was 
out  in  the  bright  suushine,  looking  cheerful  and  happy 
as  thoy  gathered  in  the  blessed  fruits  of  their  labour 
and  toil.  In  the  mellow  hour  of  evening,  when  the 
whole  western  sky  was  a  blaze  of  red,  and  the  sun  was 

*  Hie  Bccnc  of  tlio  flnt  victory  in  the  l*t«  invuion  of  China  by 
the  Engliih  nnJ  French  furcet. 


Imthed  in  the  glowing  rutleotiun  of  it«  fiery  tints,  it 
was  pluasiint  to  ride  among  the  roa|)eni  of  fieu-tsin, 
and  forget,  in  the  picture  of  content  and  plenty  before 
thorn,  the  objects  wo  had  just  witnessed  of  m  Jcry 
and  starvation. 

Although  the  country  roimd  Tien-tsin  is  a  dead  level, 
it  is  not  dt-Htitiitu  oi  \ lii-i.iy.  If  the  Pekin  road  IciuIn 
through  nothing  but  a  corn-field,  that  which  foMows  thu 
banks  of  thu  (Inuiil  Canal,  in  a  southerly  direction,  con< 
ducts  you  for  niilus  between  kitvhen-gitrilonH  so  uxipii- 
sitoly  tended  that,  in  this  rrN|icct  at  all  I'ventu,  the 
environs  of  Tion-tsin  are  a  pattern  to  those  of  Ix>ndon. 
Fences  of  the  neatest  and  most  tasteful  construction 
enclose  little  areas  of  ground,  irrigated  by  a  network  of 
miimto  canals,iliviili'd  into  lieds, devoid ofweod  or  pebble. 
Qroens  of  every  description,  gourds,  egg-plants,  leeks 
and  onions,  sweet  potutiM>s,  lieuns  and  peas,  are  plantc<l 
out  and  manured,  or  trained,  ns  the  case  may  Im-,  with 
the  utmost  care.  InterH|H.>rsod  with  the  kitchen-gnrdcns 
are  vineyards,  orchards,  and  fruit- ganlcns,  containing 
apricots,  apples  and  pears,  of  a  coarse  description,  and 
vines  trained  in  trellices  as  in  the  north  of  Italy.  This 
is  one  of  thu  ]ileasant08t  rides,  aa  it  is  fur  the  most  part 
shaded  by  trees,  and  the  wintHngs  of  the  canal,  with 
the  river-life  upon  it,  add  to  its  picturestiue  interest. 
It  is  an  immeuHe  relief,  in  all  our  rural  rambles,  not  to 
bo  si:Qed  nt  every  turn  with  the  filthy  manure-con - 
trivance:<  of  the  south.  In  this  rcs|)ect  the  horticulture 
and  agricnlture  of  the  north  ore  carried  on  under  much 
pleiu<ant«r  conditions.  Explorations  in  a  westerly 
direction  were  uninteresting ;  the  country  is  an  im- 
mense graveyard — not  a  collection  of  private  cemete- 
ries, such  as  nro  seen  upon  the  banks  of  the  Peiho  and 
Grand  Canal,  but  a  plain,  crowded  with  conical  tumuli, 
destitute  of  grass  or  trees,  and  extensive  enough  to 
have  contained  the  whole  defunct  popubtion  ofrien-tsin, 
since  the  original  founding  of  that  "  heavenly  s|K>t" 

A  very  considerable  suburb,  connected  with  the  city 
by  a  bridge  of  boats,  is  situated  upon  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Peiho.  Passing  through  it  is  a  singular  piece  of 
lundscaiie.  Hen;  are  salt-|)ans,  with  the  salt  stacked  in 
large  tumuli,  like  gigantic  graves.  Interspersed  with 
them  arc  small  tumuli  and  deep  pits;  and  ponds  of 
water,  with  narrow  ridges  between  them;  and  more 
salt  stacked  in  bags,  and  roofed  in  with  millet  straw ; 
and  huge  stacks  of  wheat  straw  collected  for  purposes 
of  fuel ;  and  mud  huts,  like  Irish  cabins  of  the  meanest 
description,  cncU.i^ed  by  fences  of  millet  straw,  which 
is  thick  and  strong  enocgii  for  the  purpose;  and  there 
are  brick-kilns,  which  look  like  circular  forts,  and  a 
circular  fort  which  looks  like  u  brick-kiln.  Altogether 
it  is  the  mldcst  collection  of  big  moiuids  and  little 
mounds,  and  heaps,  and  stacks,  Kud  pits,  and  stagnant 
ponds,  and  hovels,  and  forts,  and  Lrick-kilns,  and  fences, 
and  waste  land,  that  can  bo  easil  r  imagined.  A  high 
road  leads  through  it,  and  into  a  close,  populout 
village  beyond,  and  out  of  that  ii:to  the  illimitable 
stepix!.  There  was  no  waving  com  here  ;  a'  weakly 
vetch  aud  unhealthy-looking  young  plants  of  IndUn 
corn  were  struggling  to  maintain  a  miserable  existence, 
in  a  soil  so  thin  and  friable,  that  the  united  efforts  of 
two  men  and  a  donkey  or  two  donkeys  were  sufficient 
to  drag  a  plough  through  it.  It  seems  to  be  of  quite 
another  character  from  that  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river.  Beyond  the  vetch-fields,  the  steppe  produces 
nothing  but  a  short  diy  grass,  across  which  we  could 
scamper  in  every  direction,  with  the  chance  of  putting 
up  a  hare,  and  riding  after  him  across  the  country. 


CniNA,  COCHIN  CHINA,  AND  JAPAN. 


It  ri'uiindi  uh  of  lomo  parta  of  tlio  «tcp|M«  of  8outli<>rn 
ltii:wia.  BomctiiueH  tlio  nionotony  of  tliiM  mciio  ia  iin- 
lirukon  by  a  living  object  ;  >uim'itimeti  a  vloiul  of  diiMt 
Would  betoken  thu  appr''^ich  o'.'  country  cariM,  and  a 
RUcceiMiion  of  huge  creaking  vchicica  would  roll  jxiat, 
loRfled  with  fuel,  and  drawn  by  a  mixed  train  ;  winie- 
timcf  a  hone,  a  i>ony,  a  mule,  a  donkey,  and  two  oxen, 
in  one  cart.  An  ox  and  the  horse  Nerved  as  whcclen, 
in  front  of  them  were  the  other  ox,  the  mule,  and  the 
|x>ny,  wliile  the  donkey  leads  the  way  in  solitary 
digrity. 

Tien-tsin  itself,  at  the  time,  presented  nothing  re- 
markable, but  our  lively  allies  ferreted  out  snine 
caricatures  there.  One  represented  an  English  officer 
on  horseback,  with  a  white  umbrella  and  a  cigar  in 
his  mouth.  His  hat  and  dress  were  irresistibly  ludi- 
crous. Another  depicted  a  grotesquely  accoutred 
merchant  exchanging  a  bag  of  money  for  a  hedgehog. 
In  a  commercial  point  of  view  we  may  remark  that 
I'ien-tsin  will,  if  o|)oned  to  the  commerce  of  the  West, 
present  a  marvellous  market  for  British  manufitctiircs 
wherewith  to  clothe  all  the  hordes  of  Tartary,  but  it 
can  afford  little  in  exchange  save  furs,  which  are 
abundant,  good,  and  cheap. 

We  were  here  enabled  to  corroborate  n  highly  im- 
fiortant  fact;  that  is,  the  destruction  of  the  Imperial 
Canal  by  the  floods  of  the  Yellow  River,  which, 
driving  the  great  annual  supplies  of  rice  and  other 
necessities  to  navigikte  from  the  Yung-tse-kiang  by 
the  Quif  of  Pe-che-li,  placoM  the  capital  at  the  mercy  of 
any  European  power.  Wo  have  thus  discovered  the 
weak  {mint  of  the  Colossus,  and  England  will  not 
forget  it.  In  fact,  the  jMiint  is  already  hit,  and  the 
supply  of  grain  by  the  sen-board  being  cut  otf  from 
I'ekin,  that  city  han  no  alternative  lietweon  ])eacn  with 
Great  firitain,  or  starvation :  for  oven  Hhould  the 
Emperor  at  any  time  carry  out  his  threat  and  i^'tiru  to 
Mookden,  his  further  ca])ital  in  Mantchuria,  it  would 
only  be  to  depose  himself— as  the  millions  of  Pekin 
would,  none  the  less,  bo  starvctl  into  surrender,  and 
in  his  absence  China  would  then  learn  to  be  able  to 
go  on  without  its  Tartar  Emperor. 

XII.— THE  GREAT  WALL  OF  CHINA. 

Hi;  who  should  ask  the  nse  of  certain  high  square 
towers  erected  on  the  Imperial  road,  through  the  grnt 
Wall  fh>m  Pekin  towards  Ping-ton-luen,  will  lie  told 
that  they  served  as  signals  of  war,  by  means  of  fire- 
works combined  in  n  i>artic\diir  nwnner ;  and  that  so 
long  ago  as  780  a  c,  the  Emperor  Yeou-Wang,  the 
tliirteenth  of  the  Tcheou  dynasty, yielding  to  the  absurd 
solicitations  of  his  wife  one  night,  ordered  these  signals 
jf  alarm  to  be  made.  The  empress  wanted,  at  once,  to 
amuse  herself  at  the  ex|N)nse  of  the  soldiers,  and  to 
ascertain,  at  the  same  time,  whether  these  fireworks  would 
really  bring  up  the  troops  to  the  succour  of  the  capital 
As  the  signals  i>asscd  on  to  the  provinces,  the  govcmors 
deN|>atohod  the  military  mandarins  and  their  forces  to 
Pekin.  When  the  soldiers  learned,  on  their  arrival, 
that  they  had  been  called  together  for  the  capricious 
amusement  of  a  woman,  they  retired  home  full  of  in- 
dignation. Shortly  afterwards  the  Tartars  made  an 
irruption  into  the  empire,  and  advanced  with  rapidity 
to  the  very  walls  of  the  capital.  This  time  the  emperor 
gave  the  alarm  in  grave  earnest ;  but,  throughout  the 
province,  not  a  man  stirred,  thinking  the  empress  was 
again  amusing  henel£    The  conaoquence  was,  as  vre 
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have  seen,  that  the   Tartars  ontenxl  Pekin,  and  the 
Im|icrial  family  was  massacred. 

t)n  leaving  Tien-tsin,  wo  resolved,  before  quitting 
the  g  lit  of  Pe-che-li,  to  make  an  excursion  to  this  Great 
Wall  of  China,  which  was  said  to  have  its  origin  on  the 
coast  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Lca-tung.  We 
accordingly  emiwrked  nt  seven  in  the  morning  on 
board  the  steamer.  The  object  of  our  search  wos  »aid 
to  1)0  only  Home  thirty  or  forty  leagues  distant ;  but 
evening  came,  and  land  was  only  visible  in  the  horizon, 
so  we  were  obliged  to  come  to  anchor  in  the  open  sea. 
The  next  moniing,  however,  we  neared  the  coast,  and 
were  soon  enabled  to  make  out  the  Great  M'all,  which 
presented  the  ap|iearance,  as  seen  from  the  sea,  of  a 
succession  of  towers  and  curtains  rising  up  iVom  a 
pagoda,  which  constitutes  the  starting-|ioiiit  on  the 
shore.  The  scene  was  the  most  picturvHque  that  can 
be  possibly  imagined ;  aluiig  the  const,  a  vast  plain 
extends,  covered  with  ]sisture  and  a  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion, with  numerous  villages  cniboiinmed  in  trees, 
while  beyond,  lofty  mountains  rose  one  above  another, 
some  rocky  and  precipitous,  others  clad  with  trees  to 
their  very  summits,  luid  amidst  all,  (he  Great  Wall 
issuing  forth  from  the  sea,  with  alternating  pngodiui 
and  Itastions,  clomb  up  the  stcepeHi  acclivities,  and 
stretched  across  woo<led  and  precipi>.ous  crests  alike. 
At  the  foot  of  the  Wall,  on  the  Chinese  side,  are  the 
white  tents  of  two  camps  of  Tartar  horsemen,  whoso 
steeds  are  quietly  |Muituring  in  the  fields  iii-ound. 

On  the  side  of  f'hiiin,  the  Great  Wall  looks  like  a 
mera  earthwork  crowned  with  battlements  of  brick, 
but  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition,  Mid  broken  down 
in  places.  On  the  side  of  Mantchurin,  on  the  contrary, 
the  Great  Wall  is  faced  with  bricks  reposing  on  a  foun- 
dation of  stone.  Tlio  Wall  is  protected  by  square 
towers  at  the  distance  of  two  arrow-sliots  from  one 
another,  so  that  the  enemy  should  always  bo  within 
bearing.  It  descends  into  the  sea  in  two  jiarallel 
jetties,  and  the  water  is  so  deep  that  large  ships  con 
anchor  at  a  distance  of  a  couple  of  miles. 

Our  party  landed,  and  had  an  interview  with  a 
mandarin,  who  was  moimted  on  a  white  horse,  and 
accomiMnied  by  two  mounted  officers.  Having  ex- 
plaine<l  to  him  the  ]iacifio  objects  of  our  visit,  he  gave 
us  permission  to  land.  This,  however,  was  not  hi 
easily  acconiplishe<l  when  iierniission  was  gninte<l,  for 
tliesea  ran  very  high,  and  tlio  boats  could  not  approach 
the  shore,  so  we  had  to  be  bonie  n|K)u  the  shoulders  of 
three  naked  sailors.  8ome  of  the  bearers,  unable  to 
withstand  the  violence  of  the  waves,  were  thrown  down 
and  coxt  their  burthens  into  the  water.  Finally,  after 
many  misadventures,  our  party  gathered  together  on 
the  shore,  and  fonnd  that  we  niiistercil  only  a  couple  of 
guns  which  had  not  been  in  the  water;  but,  nothing 
daunted,  wo  made  our  way  directly  towards  the  Great 
Wall.  We  had  to  cross  several  streams  of  water 
on  the  road,  and  to  take  a  circuitous  and  inland 
direction  to  avoid  marshy  spots.  As  we  neared 
the  wall  we  saw  the  Tartars  liecoming  very  fidgetty, 
getting  on  their  horses,  and  galloping  to  and  fro. 
Gradually  they  formed  themselves  into  three  bwlieH, 
one  of  which  {losted  itself  in  front  of  the  camp,  inter- 
cepting the  way  to  the  Great  Wall ;  a  second  took  a 
direction  to  the  left;  while  a  third,  composed  ol 
cavalry  with  white  and  gilde<l  globules,  rode  forth  to 
meet  us.  When  we  got  up,  they  inquired  whence  wo 
came,  and  where  we  were  going,  adding,  that  they 
oould  not  let  na  go  along  further,  that  the  Commander- 
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in-cliief  was  abgont,  find  thv'<y  coulJ  lot  tako  upon 
thk-nRclvvu  tlio  rcs|ioi<Hibility  of  allowing  us  t<j 
(irocccd.  A  prolonged  Ocgotiution  hod  it  lat>t  a  sue- 
ccHsful  tormiimtiou,  and  fot  -x  nioniunt  wo  tlio'ight  tliat 
wo  would  liiivo  reached  tho  '^Jrcat  Vail ;  but  we  Imd 
(icarccly  gono  a  fi-w  hundred  yaiiU,  ^vh'jn  wo  were 
intorccpted  by  another  jiarty  of  hoi'Hcrojn,  who  dc.'larcd 
that  we  should  proceed  no  fiirther. 

With  two  rifles  nnd  our  revolver!*,  and  three 
hundred  Tartar  horsemen,  we  felt  it  ta  bo  our 
duty  to  avoid  a  quarrel,  unci  ntill  more  so  any  actual 
lighting  for  tho  mere  puqmso  of  gratifying  an  innocent 
curioaity.  So,  nftir  having  taken  a  few  sitetche.s,  wo 
purchaied  sundry  funs  from  the  Tartar  cavaliers,  and 
astonished  the  crowd  of  ChincKu  who  surrounded  tlu^ni 
by  tho  distribution  of  brandy  and  tiio  loan  of  our  bino- 
cular glltSHCS. 

Thcio  Tartiu"  liorNemen  hail  neither  bows  nor  arrows, 
but  all  of  ilU'ii:  carried  matchlocks  xu.spcnded  beiii'id 
them.  Their  jiowder  wjia  very  coarw,  but  besides  Iwills 
they  had  also  bits  of  lead  in  their  cartouch.a  Ixixes. 
Their  hoi-ses  were  Kinall,  generally  white  or  piebald, 
and  of  an  essentially  priiiiitivo  nice.  These  cavalici-s 
carried  tlioir  pipes  and  fiuia  in  their  great  Ixxits,  and  all 
had  a  ring  of  jade  fur  stringing  bows.' 

Bi'foro  leaving  this  neighbourlKxHl  we  made  an 
excursion  to  the  other  siili)  of  tho  Oreat  Wall,  opposite 
to  the  plains  of  Mantchuria,  which  presented  that 
brilliant  verdure  which  is  oidy  met  witli  in  countries 
Ik  long  time  covered  with  snow  and  suddenly  vivitieil 
liy  a  brilliant  sun.  The  Great  Wall  hei-e  detached  itself 
like  a  long  dark  line  from  this  admirable  vegetation, 
ard  could  be  seen  from  this  point  issuing  forth  from 
the  sea  and  ascendini;  the  mountain  sides,  to  cross  their 
very  summits  in  all  its  grandeur,  and  thence  to  stretch 
Bway,  f'lr  some  six  hundretl  leagues,  across  the  wild 
regions  which  extend  to  the  confines  of  Mongolia 
(«M  p.  I  II) 

After  having  contemplated  tlii.,  magnificent  H|>ectaclo 
to  onr  fill,  we  took  our  departure,  and  ma<le  the  liest  of 
our  way  back  to  our  old  c|uarters,  with  tlio  ninmory  oi 
u  pleasant  tii]>  to  the  most  ])icturesipio  it|iot  in  all 
Chiiiiu  The  soundings  obluineil  sl]Owe<l  that  there 
was  evcrywiiere  plenty  <if  water  to  enable  the  largest 
shijis  to  iiavij,'iito  the  (iiilf  of  I'e-che  li  in  perfect  safety 
ur  iiir  iis  to  the  Leu-tung.- 
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XIII— ACROSS  CHINA  TO  PEKIN, 
Ome  of  our  objects  in  visiting  this  side  of  the  wall, 


'  "  Probj  n'l  IIoMC,"  n  dvtnclnnciit  of  Sikh  nivftlry,  roiiimnniliHl 
by  Kiiglish  olIliH'rs  of  tlio  Imlimi  uriny,  rcxlo  ilnwii  lliciio  Tiirliir 
cnTnlrv.nnil  scntton'd  tlicin  like  slii'i'p  In  tliu  recent  Kliurt  cuiM|i:ii);ii. 

a  This  Oreat  Wall,  wiileli  Hcpnrutos  Cliiim  frotii  Turtary,  id  tliu 
most  remarkiiblo  nrcliitrcturiil  iiionuinent  nf  t'liiiiii,  wliicji,  with 
it«  windings,  Ik  luppijixHl  to  extent',  over  i,500  niileM.  It  it  imuhlhI 
through  vulleys  iiiu!  ovit  luutiiitnins  idike,  und  is  carrictl  over 
streams  liy  incnns  of  arches.  'Xlic  building  of  it  is  snid  to  hiivo 
been  eommcneed  n.c.  215,  to  prevent  the  inviisloii  of  tho  Tartsm, 
snd  it  was  pnihahly  the  work  of  sevend  generations.  Since  the 
contpiest  of  ('hln.i  l>y  tho  Mnnlehii!>,  ni..  the  foundation  of  n 
Tartar  dynasty  nnd  nnny.  Its  ]iur|Hi!U's  linvo  been  obsolete. 
MiiUj  exaggerations  au  to  the  Bolidity  of  (his  wall  liavo  beeoine 
onrrcnt,  nnd  it  lias  even  Ik-cu  ealeulaled  that  the  nmterinls  of 
which  it  is  composed  would  be  sulllclent  to  ereet  all  the  dwelling 
houses  bi  England  nnd  Scotiaml.  It  npiiears,  however,  from  I  lie 
detached  notes  of  late  travellcri<,  tint  it  is  for,  the  most  part  a  mere 
earth  wall  faced  in  parts  with  brick  and  stone,  and  having  ijnnl- 
rangular  towers,  at  short  distnnces.nt  the  more  im|K)rtnnt|iointK. 
At  to  its  breadth  being  such  as  to  |)crniit  six  horsemen  to  riile 
abreast  of  it,  that,  it  would  npjicnr,  must  also  bo  understood  only 
of  particular  [mnts,  most  open  to  access,  and  not  to  apply  to  tho 
wluile  of  the  mountainous  and  diveruiflcd  country  over  which  the 
wall  is  carried. 

Our  judimcnt,  after  personkl  liupcction,  Ii,  that  Its  height 


was  to  lake  in  an  emissary,  who  liad  been  cntnisted  to 
cross  the  country,  und  pass  into  I'ekin  by  hind.  This 
wo  Biifely  eflccted,  and  received  from  him  the  following 
account  of  his  progress.  "  Disguised  from  head  to  foot, 
in  full  costume,  with  red  trinkets,  satin  boots,  nnd  spco- 
tiicles  of  largo  siz*,'  wo  crossed  the  barjiar,  at  Shanghai, 
and  descended  into  our  Isiat.  After  filtecn  days' sail 
from  biiat  to  boat,  from  riv  r  to  river,  from  cumil  to 
canal,  from  lake  to  lake,  we  {lasscd  tho  Kiang,  and 
arrived  at  tho  banks  of  tho  Yellow  liivcr,  at  Iloai-iignn- 
fu.  On  the  borders  of  tho  Yellow  IJiver  carriage 
Itunsit  commences.  We  journeyed  for  four  days  along 
its  buidts  from  Uoai-ngan  to  I'esu-tchu.  This  river 
rolled  nluiig  enormous  blocks  of  ice,  and  the  |in8sagc 
was  iliiK^i  rous.  It  is  as  wide  as  the  Ithono  at  Avignon. 
Its  waters  are  muddy  and  yellnvvish.  llciioe  its  name  i>f 
lloang-ho.  Yellow  Itivcr.  In  Europe  you  have  bridges 
over  your  rivers,  tho  Khone,  tho  Thames,  the  Rhine, 
ibc,  and  where  you  have  aot  bridges,  you  have  ferries. 
The  Chinese  have  not  availed  themselves  of  these  con- 
veniences. Hero  thei-o  are  certainly  many  bridges  of 
wood  and  stone,  with  arches  well  struck,  and  extremely 
well  constructed  ;  but  in  all  these  cases  they  ai-e  thrown 
across  watercourses,  or  small  streams  which  ai-o  often 
forda'i'ic,  and  the  channels  of  whieli  are  dry  except  in 
tho  season  of  heavy  niins.  If  the  bridge  is  built  on  » 
ii>ck  it  may  be,  in  some  degree,  permanent  ;  if  not, 
however,  cracks  will  soon  begin  to  appear,  the  arches, 
placed  on  a  Isid  foundation,  will  totter,  and  on  the 
occasion  of  a  heavy  Hood  the  bridge  will  lie  entirely 
swept  away.  As  to  ferries,  the  Chincso  have  not 
even  an  idea  of  them  ;  they  tako  olf  tho  horses,  and  place 
two  |ilaiiks  from  a  boat  to  the  water's  edge,  otio  for 
each  wheel.  The  sailors  then  put  themselves  in  linrness, 
and  by  degi"ees  draw  tho  carriage  on  board  ;  but  tho 
greatest  diUictilty  is  to  get  the  cattle  into   tho  boat. 


nnd  breadth  are  not  equal  in  every  ]il«cci  nor,  indeed,  is  it  nerct- 
sary  they  should.  When  mrried  over  sleep  rucks,  where  no  Ixirso 
Clin  i>asa,  it  is  nlKiut  fitXcn  or  tncniy  feet  high,  snd  broad  in 
pmiKirtion i  but  wliilu  ruining  thrjiigh  n  valley  or  crossing  a 
river,  there  you  seo  a  strong  wnl'  alx>ut  thirty  feet  high,  villi 
square  towers,  at  the  distance  o'.  a  Isiw-siiot  from  one  another, 
and  embrasures  at  iipial  ilistiuicts.  The  tjp  of  the  wall  is  flat, 
mill  )iaved  with  broad  IVee  stone;  and  'vheio  it  rises  over  a  rock  or 
any  eminence,  you  ascend  by  ii  tine  eiu/  stone  stnir. 

The  bridges  over  rivers  nnd  torrents  are  exceedingly  nent,  being 
1-otli  well  contrived  and  execuli-d.  'I'licy  have  two  stories  nf  arches, 
one  above  the  other,  to  alford  Kunicient  )Hi&sa^e  for  the  Auteis  on 
sudden  rains  or  IIikkIs.  "This  surprising  piece  of  viurk,"  says 
a  traveller,  "if  not  tijc  greatest,  may  lie  Jnally  riK.'koned  among 
the  wonders  of  the  world.  And  the  emperor,  who  pliinncil  unit 
cotnpleteil  it,  dcser\'es  lame  an  mueli  s'lperiur  to  him  who  built 
the  liinious  Kgy|>tian  pyramids,  as  a  performance  of  real  use  exceia 
a  work  cf  vonity." 

Mesides  tho  main  wall,  there  iirc  nt  jilores  senii-circnlar  walls. 
These  are  more  purticnhirly  met  nith  nt  the  places  least  fortified 
by  nature,  nnd  at  the  open  pusses  of  the  mountains,  ns  more 
particularly  at  the  pass  of  Kii  pe  kn,  or  Con-iw-koo.  These  are 
strongly  liuill  of  the  mine  inateriiils  and  architecture  ns  the  long 
wall  in  the  niuio  neighlHiurbrxHl,  that  is  to  say,  of  brick  on  a 
foundation  of  large  bhH'ks  of  sf|uiire  stones  laid  in  inortiir,  nnd  arc 
of\cn  of  coiiiiidernble  e;.  cut,  soiiietimea  on  one  side  of  the  innin 
wnll,  and  souietiines  on  the  oilier.  In  these  nails  are  stixiiig 
gates,  eoiist.intly  defended  by  a  nunieruiis  guard. 

'  Most  Euro|H'nii»,  win  ii  they  wish  to  disguise  themselvci  in 
t'hinn,  nni  coinpolletl  to  wear  spcctiieleH  to  hide  the  length,  height, 
and  proniinenco  of  their  noses.  The  Chhieso,  as  n  nation,  liavo 
small  turn-up  i.oses.  Hence  tlicy  Iwlieved  that  Mr.  Oiitilaff,  who 
bad  a  small  nose,  nnd  spoke  C'hineso,  must  '.lave  been  the  son  uf  a 
Cliincfe  father  who  hod  cmigrnted  to  Oermnny, 
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RESIOEIICE  OF  THE  FRENCH  AND  EN61ISH  AVIASSAOOdS  AT  VKNT!il(l. 


Tliey  lire  nimlo  to  jiinip  in  from  tlio  ImmIc.  T!ii«  is 
vtVuctcil  by  piilliiig  tlii;m  befm-c,  |niHliing  thorn  fmiii 
bt'liiiid,  niid  (itrikiiij?  tbcm  im  i\w  Imunchvii.  Tho  boal8, 
us  they  biivc  v•^  '<."el,  reneiiibbi  oblong  luboa,  with  tho 
bottom  flat  ■ii"!      Utthi  rimitilcd  olF. 

In  the  |iroviiici  f  Kinng-iiiUi'  thebetlof  tho  Yellow 
Ilivcr  is  iiMieli  higher  than  the  siirfueo  of  tho  country 
thn''i«h  which  it  nins;  its  wiitei-s  ;ire  confined  by  tho 
eiiibiii>!Ement.'<  for  rond.^  which  iirc  iimdo  on  each  Hide  of 
it;  but,  unfortunately,  wlicn  tho  heavy  iloodncomc  on,  it 
fiw|uently  orenks  through  these  banks,  which  nrc  oden 
badly  eon.strucled  tlirough  the  Hclfish  cupidity  of  tlio 
'•ontractom ;  then  the  towns  of  entire  districts  are  iii- 
uudutod  by  most  awful  IIooiIh.     Towards  the  north  of 


'  KiniiK  nan  i>'  I'.ivideil  into  two  ilttiiartoipnta,  Kinngau  ami 
KianK  ai;  Nankiu  ia  tiia  chief  town  of  tbo  former,  Nan-ohanjr  «f 
the  Utter. 

'  The  modu  of  cuHivatinK  tho  rio«  (ilant  variea  conaidcrably, 
acoordiuit  ti>  tho  cliinato  and  loud  oircumatanoca.  The  fullow' 
iiig  ia  the  uiHthod  i'in|>loycd  amunc  the  C'hineae,  who  i?iiltivut<! 
it  tu  a  very  K'eat  cxttiiit  in  tho  ni.  -anil  anil  «iiithern  parta  nf 
their  tlmuinicina,  ihi.  low  Rruumla  nf  which  an  annually  thKxKil 
by  tho  Kiaiif  ud  the  Yellow  rivera.  Thi-ae  extensive  innncU' 
tiona  aie  nocaMuiMri  by  the  licavy  raina  that  fall  neur  the  auurccn 
of  thcto  rivcp*.  wuKh  liave  their  miikui  in  the  Hiinalsyan  chain 
of  mountain!.  Wben  the  waleni  have  receded,  the  earth  la 
covered  with  a  thick  coatini!  of  nlimc  and  mud,  whicli  fertUizet 
the  itrountl  a<  perfectly  oa  tho  richeut  manure.  The  eround  ia 
then  carefully  harrowed,  and  thia  operobon  ia  aevrrai  times 
repeated  uobl  it  ia  well  worked.  In  tbe  ine>intimo  tho  rice 
intended  fur  aced  baa  baen  aoaked  in  water,  in  whioh  •  quantity 
of  luanure  ku  iMea  attfred  ;  tbia  Ima  funrarded  ita  growth  ao 
much,  icat  the  jorag  planta  appear  above  tbe  grouatd  in  two 


this  river  the  cuiintry  a.ssunic«  a  new  upjwirunee  alto- 
gether. The  jvalni-lrer-,  the  bamboo,  and  tbe  ri>  e-ljeld»,' 
arc  excliaiiged  lor  ininiense  trnctH  of  corn  and  millet. 
W'c!  are  now  in  the  luidat  of  the  piainn  of  Hh«n-tung, 
and  feel  no  more  tlie  damp  atmoxphere  of  Kiang-nau, 
nor  do  we  bii/atlie  lietieath  its  cloddy  sky.  }lere  we 
liave  ;i  dry  anil  latlier  piercing  cold,  and  a  pure  and 
cloudless  heaven,  iiml  thrniighout  the  whole  jouniey 
cliiudx  of  dust  that  '.oirly  ihokc  us;  whe'i  the  wind  is 
high  and  "tormy,  '.nnienae  whirlwinds  rii<'>  into  tiie  oir, 
and  again  i»air  <'iown  a  deluge  of  ijand  at  an  inerediblo 
distaiii'i',  as  fur  otl"  all  Sutcbuen,  and  even  furtlicr. 
Ihiring  tlu  passage  of  thesi!  ■Jind-eloud.''  in  Mongolia, 
it  in  son.c  tiincn  necessarv  to  light  the  )oiii])s  in  tho 
middle  (if  the  day:  so  nuich  is  the  light  of  llie  sun 
obwiu'il,  and  the  air  darlencd. 

Wo  eros.sfd,  at  a  Chin  so  |>ace  I'liat  is  to  say  with 
idow  and  heavy  stops),  the  pLu...  of  Hbantung.  £v«ry- 

ilayi  after  they  have  lioen  deposited  m  tho  earth.  Aa  «oi>n  oa 
the  youu|{  plants  have  reached  tho  height  of  six  or  'icreo  inuhcs, 
tiiey  are  pulled  up,  the  ^0{i8  are  cut  olT.  the  roota  carefully 
Hashed,  and  the  whole  planted  out  in  rows  a'l'Mit  a  foot  asunder. 
The  lirst  criii,  foi  they  obtain  two  in  the  courae  of  the  year,  is 
harvested  alijut  May  or  ,)unc,  and  the  iiecond  in  October  or 
.Viivomhir.  The  aiuklo  employed  for  the  purpoao  of  reaping 
i<ii«  lice  ia,  Uke  'he  European  in.lrumont,  beiii  into  the  form 
iH  a  hook;  but  i  \e  edge,  inat-  id  of  being  smooth,  ia  notched 
like  that  of  .-  M' '.  Tho  chief  food  of  tho  t'hiiwao  consiste  of 
this  ONiM  a(raiii,  prepared  in  varioua  ways.  Tin/  use  no  spoons 
at  their  laeat^  and  it  is  cucxius  to  iiotior  the  dexterity  with 
which  two  email  akewom  calleit  fAe;*  lUdii  are  employed  lit  jatk 
the  riuv  into  theli  Kumtha;  a  kind  of  «1a«  tl  »l*o  prtparad  lium 
tin'  urain  by  ferinantAlion. 
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whoro    tlinro    wprr    populov. 

wretohcil  liovcls,  liiiilt  of  straw,'  luiil  plasturcd  over 
with  iiitid,  ill  tlio  niidHt  of  wliick  grow  plantations  of 
willow  ami  poplar  trivs. 

Formerly   somo   of  tlieso  Nmall  Immlets  were  sur- 
mounted with  u  rampart   of  mud,   and  enclosed   with 
gates,    fonuod,    no    doul)t,    durinp    the   civil   war ;  at 
Jjrescut  the  ruins  of  these   fortiticiitions  alone  remain. 
Numerous  pngoda.s  relieve  somewhat  the  imiformity  of 
the  lamlscapo     but  as  they  all  resemble  one  another  so 
n\uch,  the  eye  soon  becomes  fatigued  by  a  new  s|)ocies 
of  monotony.     You  are  already  acipiainted  with  these 
pagodas  ;    they  tower  some  feet  above  the  ordinory 
liouBes ;    thi'ir   summits   ar<!  decorated  with  dragons, 
baboons,  and  wreaths,  all  modelled  in  plaster.     In  the 
far  end  of  the  sanctuary  ther<;  is  a  huge  enormous  gilt 
idol,  installed  on  a  throm^  upon  a  i-uis<d  ))latforra.     Its 
form  is  monstrous — a  stitf  black  beard,  thin  like  that 
of  the  Ohinnse,   and  very  long.  Hows  down  from  its  ears 
anil  its  chin  ;  a  broad-ilat  nose,  small   eyes   sunken   in 
the  forehead,  covered  with   thick  eyelids,   and  gtutfed 
with  soui"  transpanmt  gum  :  a  large  paunch,   which  is 
in  China  a  distinguished  mark  of  gentility,  and  tiually, 
enormous  ears,  which  hang  down  to  its  very  shoulders. 
Such  are  the  characteristics  of  the  idol.    Here  large  ears 
denote  a  great  mind,  and  tlm   UbiiMwe   all  believe  that 
their  emperor  lias  long  and  very  largo  cars.     At  the 
feet  of  the  principal  g<Ml  are  arranged,  in  a  semicircle, 
a  crowd  of  minor  divinities,  with   nd,  black,  blue,  and 
green  faces,  who  rival  one  another  in  ugliness,  grotesipie 
appeai-ance,  and  horrible  asp<wt. 

On  our  loft  we  liad  tlie  Imperial  Canal,  Yan-Leang- 
ho.  This  canal  is  large,  and  v<,'ry  beautiful  in  somo 
places.  Wo  ascended  it  in  Kiangnan,  and  Yang- 
tcheou  n.s  far  as  the  lloaingan,  on  the  Yellow  River,  for 
forty  leagues.  All  throughout  it  seemed  luagniKcent. 
f^'i'ith  of  Kiang  we  also  ascended  it ;  it  is  sometimes 
^  ly  narrow  and  shallow.^  We  have  been  stranded 
tiere  on  a  shoal.  This  was  near  Teu-kiang ;  there 
Wert-  in  sll  two  hundred  Junks  stranded  thcro.  Wo 
often  ('r'.MUied  this  canal  in  Shan-tung.  It  apiMiarod 
to  us  scarcely  uuvigable,  and,  in  fact,  whenever  there 
is  a  drought  it  becomes  iinpnurticable  ;  o|)en  the  sluices 
as  V""  nay,  the  boats  Make  little 
leujjue  ji  r  day.  Hence,  this  year,  the  sca-jiniks  alono 
have  conveyed  rice  <o  provision  the  co\intry  from 
I'ekin  to  Tion  tsiii.  It  is  eni)neous  to  say  (as  a  cele- 
br.iteil  geographer  iiiui  advanced,  on  the  authority  of  a 

le:ir I   Russian,  who  was  himself  deceived   by  somo 

vaunting  Chines*'),  that  stone  quays  line  its  banks, 
and  that  on  each  side  there  is  a  long  row  of  houses 
from  oiii'  end  to  the  other  of  its  conmo. 

On  tlie  4  th  of  February  we  reached  Shan-tang. 
This  was  the  first  day  of  the  Chinese  year.  In  China, 
on  New  year's  ilay,  all  travelling  and  somo  works  are 
suiponded.  Knc\i  one  thinks  of  making  the  best  cheer 
poMiblo,  playing  at  dice  and  cards,  and  thus  ruining 


'  Tlio  Chinoac  cottages  gmcrnlly  src  wrotrhcd  buildings  of 
nnul  unit  stonr,  with  dani])  oiirthon  floors,  Bcnrccly  fit  for  eattlcto 
•loop  in,  nnd  rtminil  ona  of  wlint  Kcotch  cottages  wcro  n  few  yean 
n;^.)  j  l>;iJ  fitting,  loose,  croaking  Aitrnt,  iKipcr  wiiulowi,  dirty  nnd 
torn ;  ducks,  gceso,  fowU,  dog*,  and  pigs  ni  tlio  house  and  at  Iho 
d.Hirii,  npparontly  claiming  and  obtaining  i'(|niil  rights  with  tlio 
iiiinnte«.  Cliildr?ii,  puniTeliildren,  and  scvernr  degn3«s  beyond, 
III'  huddled  toother,  witli  tlicir  shsvod  heads,  long  tails,  mil 
itvango  ctifltuino,  iu  comic  groups  within. 

'  Its  aouthcrlv  tsrmioation  ii  tt  Hwang-Chow,  in  the  Chu- 
Xiai(. 


himself  Others,  or  tho  majority,  spend  their  time  ia 
firing  off  a  succession  of  crackers  ;  all  wear  their 
l)est  attire.  The  women  ornament  theii-  heads  with 
an  luiditional  pmfusion  of  llowers.  The  houses,  for 
once  in  the  year,  arc  dusted  and  swept  somewhat  care- 
fidly  ;  the  furniture  rublied  ;  the  papers  forming  tha 
windows,  which  for  so  nntny  months  have  fallen  into 
tatttrs,  a»r  at  length  renewed.  Stri|(s  of  red  |>aper, 
(lasted  together,  are  stuck  everywhere  on  the  posts,  the 
pillars,  tho  jambs  of  the  doors,  the  walls,  the  chimney- 
])ioces,  the  con  nters,  the  sidelH)ards,  the  shafts  of  t  he  car- 
riages, and  oven  on  the  stable  doors.  Un  each  of  these 
8tri|iH  are  written  in  large  cliaract<-rs  a  gnat  number 
of  .sentences  ;  some  of  these  ore  moral  Mmtences,  many 
are  epicurean,  and  the  majority  su|>erstitious.  The 
houscliold  gods  are  greete<l  ;  the  dragon  conjured  to 
piss  by  the  house,  anil  entrcat«'d  to  discover  some 
great  vein  of  wealth  ;  and,  in  short,  that  the  lioiiiw 
may  Ijo  complettdy  tilleil,  from  top  to  bottom,  with 
\ery  yellow  pild,  Hoang-Kin,  and  ]irecious  stones, 
I  Kin-yu-man-tang.-'* 

On  the  10th  we  entered  the  province  of  Pe-che-li, 
after  tee  days'  journey  ;  we  felt  scorched,  as  it  were, 
in  a  plain  of  .sand,  which  whirled  about  with  the  winiL 
Tills  notified  our  ap|iroach  to  Pekin.  Wo  ma<le  our 
way  into  this  eity  at  noon  :  our  guide,  whom  we  had 
hired  at  an  adjacent  Christian  oommunity,  took  to 
flight  ;  such  arc  tho  Chinese  in  (loiiit  of  eoumge.  On 
the  approach  of  the  custom-house  ottieoi's  we  got  out  of 
our  carriage.  "Are  you  mandarins  )  "  said  they  to  iia. 
"  Whence  <lo  yon  come  I  where  an  ymi  going  ?  "  "  We 
are  going  eiutt  anil  west."  "  But  what  is  your  (iocii[(a- 
tion  i  What  business  are  you  ei-gagcd  in  t"  "  iMyoq 
suppose,  then,  we  have  no  business  I  At  all  events 
why  do  yoti  wait  I  examine  our  carriage  "  Wi  ^lipficd 
them  200  sapecs  (IG  to  20  lialf-iicnuieK),  iben  got  in 
again  and  entered  tlio  town. 

We  expect<'d  to  mwt  some  remarkable  building^ 
some  road  well  laid  out,  that  air  of  comfort  which  is 
noticeable  on  ajipmaching  our  large  fiwb«  Rut.  on 
the  contrary,  wi^  know  nothing  throughout  the  whole 
of  China  poorer  or  meaner  tlinii  the  outlets  of  the  capi- 
tal. Wo  looked  on  all  i-ides ;  we  eoiild  not  iM'rceivo 
moro  than  half  a  either  pnloco  or  country  hou<e,  nor  even  a  single  grtjve, 
The  inhabitivnts  (d°  the  hamlets  niiii  villages  clo  nut 
seem  to  us  more  comfortable  or  more  refined  in  their 
tastes  than  the  rest  of  the  Hmpire.  Wc  ndvaiic<-<l  at  a 
slow  pace,  the  sand  half  way  iqi  the  horses' legs.  There, 
as  everywhere  else  in  tlie.se  countries,  the  roads  are  | 
completely  in  nits,  and  no  one  thinks  of  rejiuiriiig 
them  :  every  individual  extricates  him.self  as  best  ho 
can.  The  mandarins  have  scarcely  any  other  occujia-  I 
lion  than  to  extort  from  the  jieople. 

*  Wlien  Uvm  is  a  want  ormin,  the  Mni.darin  onlen  a  fast  far 
the  Dragon  of  Water,  nnd  as  n  lii«t  risonrce,  llioy  carry  •Ixuii  hia  . 
image  in  procrasion,  and  hum  impcr  to  his  honour.  When  tho 
dragon  is  obstinate,  nnd  the  wpiitluT  continues  dry,  he  is  1)eatcn  ' 
nnd  torn  to  pieces.  It  is  rcliitc'd  thnt  under  Kia-King  (he  fiOh 
Kni|)Cror  of  the  .Vliintclni  Tsrtiir  dynasty,  a  long  drought  had 
deaolntod  several  provinces  of  the  north,  hut  ns,  notwithatinding 
numerous  proceaaitais,  tlie  driigon  jHTsiitted  in  not  sending  rain, 
tho  indignant  EmtXTor  launched  'jgiiinst  him  a  thundering  e<Iict, 
nnd  condemned  him  to  |H<rpotunl  exile  on  the  hoidirs  ortiic  river 
Xsi,  in  tho  province  of  Togot.  Tlic  sentence  wns  oiKSit  in  Ijo 
executed,  nnd  the  criiiiinal  (pnpcr  image)  w:ii  proceeding  with 
traichiiig  resignation  to  cross  the  deserts  of  Tnrtary,  nnd  nnderfo 
his  punishment  on  the  Ixirdcrs  of  Turkistiin,  wluii  the  snpren.c 
council  of  i'ekin  went  in  a  hmly  to  implore  his  pardon,  and  liia 
Imperial  Majesty  ^.'vokcd  tho  sentence  and  reinstated  tho  dragon 
Id  kii  poaition  ou  oonditioiu  of  belter  eonduct  for  the  (UtnrS) 
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chiirchep.  All  tlmw  clccnmtiong  arc  well  cxecnted, 
;in<l  wrouj»ht  in  jOiistcr.  Tlio  crosH,  wliich  8nrmnunt8 
till'  priiK'ipnl  front,  is  nixty  ffPt  from  tlin  ground. 

8onn)  ftntiiorn  Imvc  csti'niiti'il  tlic  pojiiiliition  of 
Pckin  lit  tliroo  niillionn  ;  others  at  two  ;  otliorg  Ofpiin 
at  lifted  liundrcil  tli  "is'inil,  iiml  somi'  even  nt  a  million. 
IVkin  is  in  point  of  fart  iiljout  fifty-two  lyH  in  circum- 
ftTcncc,  or  nli'iut  six  li'aj,'ni'S,  of  livi>  tliousnml  nii'titifi, 
or  twenty-four  kilometres  (about  eit'litopu  miles  En- 
glisli).  It  in  of  nn  irregular  quadrilateral  shape,  np- 
pronehiiig  to  that  of  a  trapezium,  and  is  eoni|Hised  l-( 
four  large  diHtricts  :  nuniely,  that  of  the  Chinese  town, 
Oay-lo-telicnj;.  whieli  forms,  as  it  weii>,  tlio  Imsc  of  the 
tra|ie7.ium  ;  that  of  Iho  fai-tiir  town,  or  Men-tcheng ; 
that  of  the  imjierial  town,  or  Ifoang  leheiig  ;  and  that 
of  the  palaee,  or  Tso-kin-tclieng.  This  palace,  which 
is  nothing  more  than  a  long  string  of  houses  and  rourt- 
yards,  together  with  a  few  gardens,  is  surrounded  hy  a 
wide  ditch  filled  with  water,  which  is  sunk  on  tho 
outside  and  at  tho  foot  of  the  boundary  wall.  It  ia 
aliout  half  i  league  (or  a  iniln  and  a  half  Knglisli)  in 
circumfeiince.  Tin'  Tien  than,  where  the  Knipcror 
repairs  to  sacrifice  to  tho  lieavens,  is  ahmo  greater 
than  the  ))alaeo,  Tho  great  court-leaiscs  of  the  empire, 
and  several  large  pagodas  besides,  occvipy  a  very  ron- 
hiderablo  sjKiee.  I'lio  shops  are  in  goncrid  nniulmbited. 
Kvcry  cveiiihg  the  Bhopkcf]K>n<,  with  tho  exception  of 
tho  watchmen,  rutnrn  to  their  families,  who  inhabit 
somo  mori'  retired  neighbourhoral,  wheiv,  pro|s-rly 
speaking,  they  aro  domiciled.  It  is  tnie,  that  in  theso 
Chinese  Ixmses  thu  families  aro  crowded  all  together  ; 
father,  mother,  children,  daughters-in-law,  and  tho 
grand-daughters.  Notwithstanding  this  tho  houses 
aro  only  one  story  high.  Kroni  nil  theso  consiilenitions 
it  may  eaiiily  1h!  eoiichidcd  that  those  who  reckon  tho 
l)opulii  'in  of  I'ekiu  at  about  a  million  como  nearest 
to  tho  truth  ;  while,  with  resjioct  to  tho  suburbs,  it  is 
ipiile  a  mistake  to  su^'iposo  that  their  jiopulation  is  so 
great  as  has  been  stated.  Wo  have  gone  thfiugh  many 
of  them,  auKuig  others  that  of  tho  south,  which  con- 
tains the  largest  number  uf  inhabitants,  and  we  found 
it  consisted  of  a  single  street,  hardly  a  quarter  of  a 
league  (or  two-thirds  of  an  English  mile)  in  !•  ngth. 

Tho  commerre  of  I'ekin  is  far  from  being  in  pro- 
portion to  til.  capital  of  so  large  an  emi>ire.  It  iTceives 
its  silks  from  th«  midland  t'AMl^  especially  those  of 
Kiang-uan,  Kou-tchciu,  Han^^trljinu,  and  even  Hu- 
tchiien.  Shnnsi  sii^iplies  it  \^ith  its  felts  and  i's  ifii 
manufactiM'is  ;  iSliaii;,'-tung  and  tho  southern  proMixeg 
III  tho  Tartar  to .vn  (iVTiiM-tcheng),  tho  i  i-oss  is  still  theirlinrn9;Cinton,Slian-tungaiidNing  iwlheirprintid 
ptniiding  that  WAS  raised  on  the  pinnacle  of  an  eilifiee  lMioks,il.'c. ;  ina  word,  I'ekin  inqiortsniostofthe  aiticles 
now  in  mills,  fnrmerly  the  cath'rlral,  or  the  I'or- .  ofeonsuinptioii  in  tlirir  niaiiufactin°ed  andfinished  state, 
tugucse  church.  Soi.ie  years  ago,  wlien  this  cliun  h  Liltlo  is  made  there  except  objects  of  luxury,  rind 
was  clost'd,  and  its  adjoining  buililings,  tho  bishop's  articles  which  are  of  little  importance  in  tlio  ordinary 
houso  and  the  seminary,  were  lU-itroyed,  the  Km)ieror  j  use  of  life.  However  this  may  be,  still  tho  trade  of 
wished  this  cross  to  be  pulled  down  a.ong  with  theiu  ;  I'ekin  is  eonsideralilo;  but  consists  of  a  jirovision  and 
but  it  is  said  that  he  hesitated  to  give  the  oidir,  fearing  stonigc  trade.  It  is  an  immense  magazine,  into  which 
chastisement  and  vengeance  fmm  tho  fiod  of  the  thu  rich  productions  of  eighteen  province.*  flow,  in  order 
Cliristians.     It  therefore  remains  hi  ill  standing.  lobe  thonco  carried  bcyonilthoCj  real  Wall,  and  hawked 

There  is  a  Chuich  of  tho  Ii.imaculHto  Conception,  at  I  to    the    principal    stations   and   hordes   of   Manlehu- 
Pckin,  of  tolerable    size,  capable  of   containing  from  !  Tait.ary   and    Mongolia,    such    as   Moukdcn,    CJhirin, 

Tsi-tsi-kar,  Ila-ta,  8an-tso-ta,  Lama-niiao,  itc. 

On  the  yrilh  of  February  wo  passed  tho  Great  Wall. 
Wo  arrived  at  Chang  hai-koan,  the  custom-houso  of 
which  is  stated  to  be  tho  most  vigorous  of  any  in  tho 
empire.  Itiit  happily  for  us  it  isalways  easy  to  manage 
niattcrs  with  the  Chinese  police.  With  tho  exjiondi- 
'n  1  worth  about  two  sluUiLiKs,  wo  secured 


We  entcrcil  by  tho  southern  gate,  and  tmversed  the 
Chinese  Uiwn,  t  )ay-lo-tclieng,  from  south  to  north. 
First  comes  a  spaciou.4  ipiarter,  almost  descrU'cl ;  some 
cabins  are  scattered  hero  and  there  amongst  a  great 
numl)cr  of  small  fieldn  and  kitchon-gardens,  where  not 
a  walk,  not  a  tree,  combines  ornament  with  tillage. 
After  a  transit  of  ten  minutes  we  reached  the  inhabited 
(juarters,  iie.xt  at  the  Tart.ir  town,  Man-tcheng.  Its 
ramparts  aro  higher  and  Istler  built  than  tlio.ie  of  the 
Chincso  town  :  they  are  of  brick.  The  gates  ore  tlirei,' 
stories  high,  an<l  the  walls  forty  feet  high.  We  tiii- 
versed,  ono  after  another,  the  sln-ets  of  this  immenso 
city,  often  blocked  up  by  long  rows  of  carriages,  which 
cross  ono  another  in  oil  directions,  by  can>  Is,  muh-s,  and 
porters.  What  an  uproar  !  Pekiii  is,  however,  much 
su|)erior  to  all  the  ('hinese  towns  wo  have  ever  met 
with.  Two  great  streets  are  principally  remarkable  ; 
one  is  in  the  Chiiic.s<i  [lart  of  the  town,  and  the  other 
at  tho  Tartar  end  of  it.  Both  of  these  are  --ixty  feet 
wide  ;  they  run  from  ono  eiul  of  the  town  to  the  other. 
It  is  here,  esiwcially,  that  tho  Chinese  lavishly  display 
decorations  on  the  fronts  of  their  shops,  in  the  shajs- 
of  largo  gihhsl  external  ornaments,  enilH'llished  with  a 
thousand  pieces  of  »<Mil|ituro.  At  each  side  ''f  the 
shop  is  its  sign,  which  consists  of  a  strong  broad  board 
covered  with  varnish,  on  which  gilded  characters  arc- 
iminted  or  cut.  It  is  set  u^i  on  its  end,  and  is  kept  in 
its  |K>sltion  by  two  bhs'ks  of  .sculptured  granite,  and 
stands  about  forty  or  fifty  feet  high  ;  near  it  aro  jioles 
painted  i  >  d,  and  surmount^'d  with  a  gililed  heart  tui  nod 
u|iHide  down.  This  confusion  of  sigii-lHie.rds  and  poles 
pnsciits  a  singular  and  truly  novel  apiiearance.  liesldcs 
these  two  streets,  we  have  obseneil  a  few  others  laid 
out  in  straight  liiu-s,  but  not  quite  so  wide,  although 
rather  handsome  As  to  the  others,  they  are  not 
worth  mention.  (  ertaiu  parts  of  tho  town  aro  ])aved 
with  flag-stones ;  but  they  are  uneven  and  worn  into 
hold,  for  want  of  being  properly  attended  to,  and 
therefore  atlbrd  nn  extremely  iiusafo  way  for  i  ui  riage.s. 
Almost  cverywhen"  tliei-e  is  a  Mack  mire,  whiih,  during 
tho  dry  setwon,  blinds  (he  pitssi  is-by,  ami  fills  the  shops 
with  dust  ;  anil  during  the  rainy  weather,  what  mud  I 
and,  consi'quently,  what  ruts  1  Hero  tho  ))opulati<iii 
arn  continually  pcnimbulatiiig  tho  streets,  and  jiaddliiig 
about  uiiiler  the  gilded  fronts  whifli  ornament  the 
Hho|>s,  and  doors,  and  windows,  that  admit  the  light 
through  oihnl  jiajMr.  In  all  Pckin  we  did  not 
mo  one  single  pane  of  gln.ss.  Aft/r  sunset  complete 
darkness  prevails,  and  tlie  streets  are  entirely  descried. 


twelve  to  firteen  hundi-ed  jiersons.  It  is  built  in  the 
form  of  a  Latin  itoss.  It  dois  not  belong  to  any  order 
of  architecture,  and  has  nothing  of  the  lance-shaped 
gothic  stylo  about  it.  Its  entranco  is  very  elegantly 
adorned  with  festoons  and  mouldiM!,',s,  cut  in  ndief,  in 
tho  midst  of  which  the  holy  name  of  Jesus  stands 
SOUspicuous.     It  is  built  in  thu  stylo  of  thu  I'ortugucse 
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onr  little  oamngo  by  meanit  of  the  innkeeper,  who 
liiinKlf  got  it  through  the  cugtom-hnuHC.  Towards 
oveiiing,  when  it  wiu  dark,  we  parsed  this  famous 
niniimrt,  n  league  further  to  the  wrst,  by  onu  of  t)ioHo 
nunicrouN  brvachcs  which  afforj  sucli  an  cuxy  pawuigu. 
Thix  wall  is  crumbling,  just  like  the  Chinvso  oin]iiro, 
and  is  decaying  with  ago.  On  a  former  ocojision,  wlicn 
wp  oiTiveil  from  Su-tchuu,  we  cleared  the  Ciiiucsc  fron- 
tier without  noticing  any  vestige  of  tliis  stnitendoiiii 
work.  In  iKiint  of  fact,  the  wall  does  m  >t  exi^t  in  many 
])laccK;  unuoubtcilly  not  in  the  most  ilcsertiMl  locali- 
ties. Hero  it  sct-ms  to  bo  thirty  feet  liigli.  Its  luiHtions 
are  distant  from  one  another ;  ami  irregular  battlemcntH 
crown  its  summit,  which  ix  from  eight  to  ten  feet  broad. 
It  is  built  of  brick,  or  nitlier  it  consiHts  of  a  mass,  or 
long  embankment  constructed  of  mud,  and  faced  at 
each  side  with  a  continiuiUM  range  of  bricks  forming  a 
I'l-ontogo  for  it.  This  wall,  which  is  unavailable  in 
reference  to  utility,  engineering,  and  architecture,  ix,  if 
viewed  in  itself,  a  gigantic  work ;  hence  its  erection 
exhausted  the  resources  of  the  cmiiirc,  and  ruined  tho 
Henselcss  Che-hoaiig,  who  reigned,  if  we  may  believe  the 
Kaiig-kien,  or  Chinese  Annals,  about  the  time  of  tho 
.Maccabees.  He  cituM-d  all  tho  books  he  could  find, 
tlin)Ughont  tho  extetit  of  his  empire,  to  bo  burned ;  and 
in  order,  as  it  were,  to  eternise  his  name,  raised  this 
inglorious  wall.  Tho  work  was  finishetl  in  five  years, 
from  linn-tcheou,  the  capital  of  Kan-son,  us  tar  as 
< 'hang-hai-k(H>n,  where  it  terminates,  a  lino  of  four 
hundred  leagues.  The  workmen  employed,  but  never 
|iaid,  were  innnmorable  ;  a  great  many  |ierished,  some 
of  starvation,  others  of  fatigue  and  cold.  At  length, 
at  a  later  i>criod,  tho  stupid  and  ferocious  C'ho-hoang 
was  assassinated  in  a  most  awful  manner. 

Wo  went  round  tho  Uulf  of  Loa-tong,  or  Phou-hay, 
This  sea  of  Lea-tong,  about  forty  leagues  in  breadth, 
in  not  uavigaMo  during  the  winter.  The  inner  iHind 
of  the  gidf  to  tho  north  is  entirely  frozen,  and  the 
margin  almost  always  congealed  for  many  leagues 
fmin  tho  shore.  Wo  wandered  over  tho  icy  solitudes. 
Tlipy  consist  of  huge  icebergs  ]iiled  up  like  occumu- 
latetl  clilfs,  and  prcseutingat  a  distance  the  appearance 
of  an  immense  plain,  scattered  over  with  ruins.  This 
wa,  however,  lies  in  tho  same  latitude  as  Naples.  Tho 
coasts  east  and  west  are  thickly  inhabited.  At  tho  end  of 
the  gulf  there  are  meadows  allotted  for  the  jnisturage  of 
tho  imjieriul  cavalry.  They  extend  very  far  northward, 
al<mg  the  banks  of  tho  Leiio,  nearly  to  Moukdon,  the 
capital  of  Shin-King,  in  Mantchurio.  The  Emi)cror  of 
t/'liina  fancies  he  hus  in  his  broad  meadows  of  Mantclui- 
Tartary  and  Mongolia  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
horses;  but  very  far  from  it.  The  mandarins  here 
cultivate  the  best  land  for  their  own  profit,  and  leave 
the  marsheii  imi-eclaimed.  On  the  4th  of  March,  wo 
at  last  reached  the  village  of  Yang-koan  (Sun  Hotel), 
situated  three  leagues  from  the  sea,  not  far  from  the 
town  of  Kay-tclii?ou.  From  Kay-tcheou,  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Amoor,  where  is  tho  Hussian  frontier,  there 
lies  a  distance  of  five  hundred  le.-igues  (about  loSS 
miles  English),  of  which  two  htmdrcd  ami  lifty  (about 
776  m.>es)  are  frequented  by  fierce  and  savage  tribco. 

Hero  our  duties  terminated,  and  w<'  awaited  the 
intelligence  of  tho  arrival  of  certain  ajjpiiinted  vessels, 
either  for  our  own  return  or  in  atlvance  of  the  exjmdi- 
tion,  in  furtherauce  of  which  our  imjuiriis  had  been 
directed. 

Near  Shanghai  is  tho  J  lait  college  of  Ze-ka-Wei. 
It  has  about  one  hundred  ^lupils,  who  work  thirteen 


hours  in  tho  day.  They  oro  described  m  being  ex- 
ceedingly apt,  diligent,  and  ponevering.  The  Romanist 
mission  of  Kiang-min  numbers  40  missionaries,  and, 
it  is  said,  about  80,000  converts.  Tho  seminary  of 
Tong-ka-Ton  contains  '26  Chinese  students  in  theology, 
and  there  are  also  304  schools,  where  liOOO  children 
are  educated  by  Christian  masters.  There  is  also  tho 
"  Sainto-Enfanco,"  at  which  47C7  children,  aliandoned 
by  their  parents,  were  sheltered  in  tho  year  1857  alone. 
Theso  are  afterwards  put  out  to  school,  or  in  families, 
iir  they  are  taught  a  trade.  Service  is  performed  at 
tho  cathedral  at  Tong-ka-Ton,  by  a  choir  with  tails  and 
turned-up  shoes ;  tho  organ  is  of  bainboi',  and  tho 
preaching  in  Chinese.  Them)  Chinvso  choristers  also 
wore  hats  borrowed  fnnu  tho  fashion  of  tho  ancient 
dynitstias,  for  nothing  is  so  disrespectful  as  to  rvnmin 
uncpvered  in  China.  The  Lazarists  have  removed 
from  Macao  to  Shanghai.  This  order  h;is  also  u  collego 
and  convent  at  Ningpo.  That  China  may  now  be 
pronounced  unequivocally  an  open  country,  wo  believu 
to  bo  certain.  Tho  ]irincipal  trading  towns  on  her 
ciKtst,  the  largest  islanils  at  the  mouth  of  her  rivers, 
are  now  ])r>inounccd  itcccssiblo  to  tho  trade  of  the  world, 
from  the  extreme  cast  along  her  three  thousand  miles 
of  coast,  >ip  to  tho  north,  and  oven  to  Pckin  itsttlf. 

Of  what  importance  is  this  tnulc,  and  of  how  much 
greater  importanc  it  was  to  tho  trade  of  England 
that  some  chaM;'<]  should  have  been  otfectcd  in  tho 
method  of  carrying  on  commerce  with  China,  can 
bo  estimated  from  the  fact  that  the  legitimate  ex|iorta 
of  Shanghai  alone,  during  1859,  were  X11.95U,000, 
against  an  imiM>rt  of  only  i!G,713,C27  sterling,  a 
lialanco  against  us  of  five  and  a  quarter  millions, 
and  Shanghai  n'presents  only  one-third  of  tho 
Euro|)cau  trade  with  China.  Tho  customs  dues  paid 
by  Europeans  into  this  port  alone,  amounted,  in  18t>9, 
to  XI,310,792  sterling. 

XIV.— COCHIN-CHINA. 

Tiifc  great  central  Empire  of  Oiina  is  com|x)sed  of 
numerous  countries  lying  beyond  itself,  which  jNiy 
tribute  to  it  in  acknowledgment  of  a  sovereignty  but 
seldom  and  ver}'  lightly  exercised.  These  are  &Ion- 
golia,'  Mantchuria,  Thibet,  and  tho  Corca,'  (to  each  of 


'  I'lio  <|iiantitv  of  ctittla  tliut  poiin  dowo  into  China  from  tlio 
vast  |iruirle>  of  MongoliAn  'i'nrtary,  ii  dcacribetl  ni  bviiig  very 
grent.  Tlio  number  of  ihcop  [AsaiiiK  tlic  gnte  in  tlio  great  wall, 
tlmt  ii  nearest  to  Pclcin,  alone,  ii  entimiitcd  at  twenty  flvo  milliima 
annuiilly.  Tlio  total  number  annually  onlcring  China  may  thui 
b«  catimateU  at  fVoin  siity  to  >i>ty.tlvo  mllliona.  Ucnte  tliccp  am 
nlmoat  fubulou^Jy  cheap  in  tliu  northern  piovincea,  but  tbey  are 
rarely  met  with  aoulli  of  tho  Yang-tic-kiang ;  tho  provincci 
Imyoml,  boingcovcrcd  with  rice,  have  no  poaturngea  wherewith  to 
feed  thorn.  Wo  may  now  obtain,  by  this  meant,  an  equal  supply 
of  wool  from  China  on  tliia  aide  of  Asia,  that  wo  are  ateking  from 
the  plaina  of  the  Indus  on  the  other. 

'  The  Corean  Peninsula  is  n  trihu'ary  kingdom  of  Chins,  and 
sends,  every  year,  an  cmlmsay  -.n  IVkin.  Hut  the  authority  of  the 
Celestial  Kmpiro  over  this  jioflple  is  purely  noiniuAl ;  no  Chinvso 
is  permitted  to  rcKido  in  Coreii,  nor  n  Corean  in  tho  Chineso 
territory.  So  slittht  is  the  feeling  of  connci'tion  between  the 
conntrios  that  ihu  Kussian  Admiral  I'ontiatin  was  at  ono 
time  obliged  to  interfere  on  Ixihalf  of  the  shipwrecked  crow  of  a 
Chinosc  Junk,  whom  tho  Coreans  were  about  to  massacre,  Tho 
rivers  in  this  country  mil  over  beds  of  gold.  Tho  existence  of 
three  gold  ininus  is  well  known,  two  of  which  arc  not  worked, 
because  tho  work  len,  as  the  natives  tell  us,  art  driven  sway  by 
evil  genii ;  in  reality,  however,  by  the  Mandarins,  w) "«  r«rtlcilar 
ideas  of  |x>litical  economy  lead  them  to  infer  that  those  who  hnnt 
for  gold  arc  not  likely  tu  sow  thu  earth  tliey  dig  np.    Tlis 


wbich  wo  have  been  closely  approximftting  from  the 
Gulf  of  Ixao-tHng)  the  Loo-Choo  IhIch,  TonkinR,  Cww- 
bny;ia,  and  Cochin  Chinii,  to  tho  hitter  of  which  we 
nov  ]iarticuhirly  aildrcsB  omiucIvi-h. 

The  joint  expedition  of  a  Fiiinch  ami  SpnniHli  force 
to  Cochin-China,  (Icfipiitchctl,  in  1858,  to  avenge  the 
cniel  ninrJer  of  two  Cutholiu  miHgionnrieH,  twelve 
native  prieiit!',  ami  thirteen  niitivo  Chrislinnii,  bcHiilos 
tho  ileittruvtion  of  the  convents  and  chiiivhes  of  tli4i 
Christian  coininuiiitr,  resnltcd  in  the  cnptnrn  of  tlie 
tracing  town  and  )iorl  at  tho  mouth  of  tho  river 
Sa'igon,  tho  dcHtniction  of  its  forts  and  tho  taking 
poRiesaion  of  tho  adjacent  district  of  Touinne,  the 
i>xpc<lition  terminating  its  campaign  hy  a  gallant  vic- 
tory over  8000  Cochin-Chinese,  wIid  were  driven  out 
of  a  strong  line  of  fortifications  at  tlu!  point  of  the 
bayon(-t  by  less  than  1,000  Kui-opcau  troopH. 

At  tho  southern  extremity  of  AkIa,  and  parallel 
with  India,  ]iroper1y  so  called,  lies  a  vast  peninaulu, 
extending  from  the  19th  to  tho  100th  degree  of  east 
longitude,  and  fi-oin  tho  tropic  of  Cancer  to  the  Equa 
lor.  Bounded  on  tho  north  by  China,  Til)et,  Bootan, 
and  Bengal,  and  on  the  other  three  Htdcs  by  tho  sea, 
it  is  almost  encircled  by  the  Andaman  IslanUs,  Suina- 
t.-a,  Borneo,  and  the  Philippines.  Whilsi.  ito  <ndcnt<'.l 
shores  aro  rounded  towuiils  the  east,  it  forms  almost  a 
straight  line  in  the  west,  terminating  in  the  ]>eninHulu 
of  Malacca  to  tho  south.  A  chain  of  mountains,  con- 
nected with  tho  Hin>ah)ya  range,  reache>i  from  tho 
frontiers  of  China  to  the  Straits  of  Singsipore,  dividing 
the  coimtry  into  two  parts,  and  giving  rise  to  rivc:"n, 
which  flow  from  their  sides  to  the  right  and  left.  The 
8ong-ka,  Me-kon,  or  May-kong,  and  Ale-nam,  or  May- 
nam,  discharge  themselves  into  tho  sea  of  China; 
wAilst  the  Suloucn,  the  Irawati'll,  and  Brahma-iwotra, 
flow  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

Tho  population  of  this  vast  country  nmounti  to  only 
twenty-five  millions,  a  con.sequenco  of  tho  insiilnbrity 
of  tho  country.  Nuniei-ous  tribes,  having  their  origin 
in  Upper  India,  over.si>read  tho  northern  provinces, 
but  have  been  as  yet  iinicccssiblo  to  tho  curiosity  of 
travellers.  Tho  southern  shores  are  covered  with  colo- 
nies of  Malays,  a  warlike  jK'ople,  who  have  also  overnm 
the  neighbouring  islands.  Two  distant  nations,  how- 
ever, divide  between  them  the  empire  of  the  ]ieninaiila. 
The  Assam  and  tho  Burman  empire  betoken,  by  pre- 
servation of  castes  and  name,  their  Indian  nationality 
and  proximity ;  whilst  tho  .Vnnaniite  empire,  wliith  is 
on  the  frontiers  of  China,  is  tributary  to  that  country, 
and  borrows  from  it  its  military  and  civil  constitutioi,, 
its  worahip  of  Coniuoius,  it.s  language  of  monosyllables, 
and  its  writing  the  exjiression  of  words,  not  idea-s.  It 
i8,ther»"fort,  denoiuirated  justly  an  ludo-Cliineso  Peuin- 
su'ia.  Buddhism,  tho  reformed  religion  of  lirahminism, 
reigns,  however,  alike  over  both  empires,  from  tho 
b«»ik»  .••f  tho  Iniwaddi  !o  those  of  the  Song-ka;  a  rcli- 
K«,Hk  which  has  for  iigos  siibjectoil  one-third  oj'llu  human 
"oce  to  tho  same  mmiil  ami  ii.tellectui-,1  servitude,  and 
now  first  coiiftsmted  with  the  law  of  Christ,  in  its 
purity  and  simplicity. 

I«  LW?.  when  Fmncis  Xavier  first  led  forth  Chris- 
tiaaAy  in  afl  its  majesty,  to  i  roselytise  and  Inmiani.se 
SBwhich  tho  sword  had  conquered,  a  bishopric 


Rtmiftn  rMm  of  tho  pront  tumtlicrn  lictul  of  tho  Anionr,  niul  her 
jKiWiWioii  uf  the  rivor  Siiiipiri,  or  Swinf^firt,  ns  well  ns  other 
lUINtfiits  ul'  the  AniGor,  bring  her  in  terrible  proximity  to  the 
Oimus,  whose  independence  is  gerioutly  mcnacsd, 
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was  established  at  Molucca,  to  follow  vp  snoh  spiritual 
instructions  aa  had  cept  in  since  \!>2\,  when  the  Por- 
tuguese navigators  first  reached  these  shores.  Into  the 
history  of  tho  Church  'tioro  our  limits  forbid  us  to  enter. 
We  may,  however,  briefiy  notice  that  tho  territory  was 
divided  i-ito  five  vicarates-apostolio  of  Ava  and  Pegn, 
Siam,  Ciwhin-C'hina,  western  nod  eastern  Tong-king. 
This  wil'.  sV.ow  the  state  of  Christiiinity  in  Indo-China 
under  tho  Bcinnn  Catholic  Church. 

In  tho  kingdom  of  Annam,  bordering  on  China,  the 
Word  of  Qn<l,  fii-st  heard  in  lCi7,  Wiw  n-sponded  to  by 
200,000  conversions.  RIM.  do  la  Motho  Lamltcrt  and 
Palla,  st^nt  to  gittheriu  this  harvest,  Inundcd,  to  supply 
a  nucciBsion  of  fcllow-laliourerN,  tho  Hoeiety  of  Foreign 
Missions  in  Paris,  so  many  of  whoso  brethren  have 
sineo  nobly  won  tho  blixsly  j'nlm  of  martynlonj  in 
distant  lu.'ds.  Calm  and  |K'i'sccution  siuxeedcd  ?ach 
other  in  their  usunl  course,  until  the  bishop  of  Adraii 
was  called  to  the  nmncils  of  tho  King  of  Aniiam,  and 
entrusted  with  tho  education  of  the  heir  to  ilii'  throne. 
All  seemed  fraught  with  the  brightest  Christian  hopv, 
until  the  ascent  of  tho  tyrant  Minh-Meng  to  ths'  throne 
brought  with  it  creel  pei'secntiou  ;  for,  like  Diocletian, 
he  declurcd  his  purpose  of  rootiii)/  out  the  very  name  of 
Christiin. 

A  worthy  missionary  of  olden  times — one  of  tho 
fii-st  in  tho  kingdom — Borri,  a  Milanese,  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus,  des<-ri)H>s  Cochin -China  as  "  a  land 
as  to  its  climate  and  seastms  of  thi!  year  habitable, 
cm  account  of  the  fniitfulness  of  its  soil,  alxaind- 
ii'g  in  provisions,  fruit,  biiils  and  beasts,  and  the 
sea  in  choice  and  delicious  fish;  and  .iiost  liealtliy, 
becansn  of  tl  ■  excellent  temperature  of  the  air,  inso- 
much that  these  peoole  do  not  yet  know  what  the 
])lague  is.  It  is  rich  in  gold,  silver,  silk,  eolumba,  anil 
other  things  of  gieat  value,  fit  for  trade  on  account  of 
the  i)orts  and  resort  of  all  nations  ;  pcaceabl;:  beeause 
of  their  loving,  geiierou.s,  and  ;<weet  disposition ;  anil 
lastly  secure,  not  <iiily  by  tho  valour  and  bni\ery  of  the 
Cochin -( 'liine.se,  accounted  such  by  other  countries, 
and  their  store  of  anus  and  ^kill  in  mannging  them  ; 
biit  even  by  nature,  which  has  inclosed  it  on  the  one 
siilo  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  other  by  the  i-ocky  alps  and 
uncouth  niountiiins  of  tho  Kcmoi.'.  This  is  that  ])art 
of  the  earth  calle<l  Cochin-China,  v  liich  wants  nothing 
to  make  it  a  part  of  heaven,  but  that  God  should 
send  thither  a  great  many  of  his  angels — so  St.  John 
Clirysostom  calls  apostolical  men,  and  preachers  of  tho 

gCS])cl." 

Cochin-China  is,  like  China,  divided  into  a  number 
of  provinces,  but  these  may  be  giouiied  into  three  great 
divisions;  the  north  or  high  CochinCliina,  whoso  capi- 
tal, Huali,  is  tho  royal  city;  tho  central,  in  which  is 
situated  the  fine  port  of  Touraiie,  or  Touranno  of  tho 
Fwiich,  and  now  occupied  by  that  jiower,  Viut  by  the 
natives  known  simply  as  llan  or  Tur-han  ;  and  the 
city  of  Fai-l'u,  which  was  for  a  long  time  tho  com- 
mercial centre  of  the  country.  The  wars  which  deso- 
lated Cochin-China  at  the  latter  part  of  the  laat  century 
destroyed  tho  city  in  great  jwirt,  although  it  still  con- 
tjiins  a  considerable  Chinese  population  in  addition  to 
the  natives,  and  who  carry  on  a  tolerably  active  com- 
mercial intercoui'so  with  tho  mother  country.  This 
district  ia  alike  ]iictures(iuo  and  fertile,  and  at  tho  same 
time  leas  unwholesome  than  some  others,  from  its  being 
hilly. 

Further  to  the  south  is  tho  port  of  Kua-gin,  in  a. 
region  of  crumMtug  brick  towers — relics  of  a  onoe 
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powerful  JynMty,  known  m  that  of  Sihiuimi.  This, 
agnin,  is  foll-iwuil  by  tl^o  port  of  Nhutrftiig  or  IJiiilioii, 
<li.-]ii>Hod  ill  a  liiiul  of  niiipliithoutro,  with  plniitntioiiH  of 
nrccii,  bfU'l  iHit,  groves  of  mulK'rry,  and  ficltla  of  rico. 
A  r»^'ii.li  oHicer  constructutl  a  Htrunglioltl  at  thin 
point,  which  sustmncd  two  siogcH:  one  in  1703,  and 
another  in  1793.  'fho  older  cuj/.tal  of  tlvp  .Siamjicso 
or  Ivijvs  wfti  gituatod  in  tho  soiitliorn  part  of  Ceiitnil 
Coclu'ii-Ohina,  r»  ri'gion  which  produces  ebony,  nnd  tlio 
otill  mora  valuable  Ki-nam  or  hceMted  englo-wood. 
These  Biam|)080  had  onco  conimerciul  rolatiuns  with 
the  nations  >.<f  tho  extreme  Kaat,  oud  t.c  are  told  of 
one  of  tho  J&vuno.io  ein|icrcs'8  wedding  i\  daughter  of 
tho  King  of  Siisnipft,  in  tlio  fiftocntli  century;  but  tho 
few  tlittt  romuiu  in  tho  ))re8cnt  day  dwoU  awity  in  tho 
mountain  rbceHscii. 

Liistly,  wa  have  tlio  Bouthern  portion  of  Cochin- 
China,  wliicli  coinprisog  a  part  o,"  Jani'iogia,  formerly 
known  m  Dug-nai,  tho  field  of  Acfi;  but  now  desig- 
nated Saignn.  Thin  dintrict  is  in  rt'aiity  constituted 
by  tho  di^lta  of  tho  great  tivor  May-K"ng,  end  it  ond 
its  capital  havo  passed  .iway  into  tho  havds  of  tho 
French.  Tliat  branch  of  tho  May-Kong  upon  wliich 
tho  port  and  town  of  Baigon  is  built,  cim  be  navigated 
by  the  largest  luorchantmeii  for  a  dist'tnce  of  sixty 
miles  from  its  mo\itii. 

The  n\omory  of  a  groat  \tciet  ntluchcs  itself  in  this 
river.  Camoens  was  returning  from  his  oxilo  iit  Mucao, 
in  15G1;  lio  was  on  his  way  to  enjoy,  in  ilie  bnsom 
of  his  family,  a  fortuiio  winch  ho  had  cououered  by  his 
industry,  when  a  frightful  tempest  arose,  um!  tlio  ship 
that  bore  liiiu  was  straudi-'d  and  bii>'.,eu  up.  Ife  iievor 
tholess  Sixved  himself,  and  with  liiiii  the  maMUseripl  of 
the  "Lusiad."      "I».ik  at  tlio   river    Meioin,"  ho  says 


that  could  havo  licon  dorlveit  from  tho  ox|iedition  were 
frustrated  by  a  native  revolution. 

Although  so  little  visited  by  Euroiieans,  and  it 
appears  to  lio  very  doubtful  (although  8|ianish  mission- 
aries from  tho  I'liilippines  wrote  iu  159G  of  Laos  oh 
a  rich  and  ])owerful  country,  and  as  if  they  know  it 
]H'rsonally)  if  tho  missionaries  really  did  visit  it,  Laos 
is  known  in  actual  times  to  be  a  dependent,  prostrat<>d, 
miserable  country,  to  which  Coclun-China  professes  to 
1)0  a  mother  and  Siam  a  father  !  *  The  father,  indeed, 
iiitlicts  sometimes  a  little  parental  chastisement,  ai  in, 
1828,  when  tho  king  of  Laos,  having  omitted  to  send 
tho  tree  of  gold — emblem  of  vassal  tenure — to  Bankok, 
an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  was  scut  to  put  I^os 
Co  the  fire  and  sword — ii  savage  mission  which  is  said 
to  have  been  carried  out  to  the  letter,  the  king  him- 
self having  been  made  prisoner,  and  conduct<-d  to 
Itankok  in  an  iron  cage,  whore  he  was  subjected  to 
the  most  atrocious  tortures  that  oriental  ingenuity 
could  devise. 

Elc]>hants,  rhinoceroses,  tigers,  monkeys,  boars,  and 
<Ieor,  the  latter  of  very  large  size,  ore  niet  with  in  these 
countries.  The  elephant  is  a  very  fine  animal,  similar 
to  the  one  of  Bengal.  The  liest  come  frum  Cambogia, 
and  our  Chinese  authority,  before  quoted,  says  that 
there  are  5,000  kept  for  the  purpose  of  war.  Certain 
it  is,  that  amongst  the  Cochin-Chinese  tho  elejdiaiit  is  a 
most  useful  and  indefatigable  servant.  The  horses  ant 
Hinull  but  agile  ;  assos  and  mules  are  also  common, 
Tlie  number  of  tamo  cattle,  such  as  bulFalocs  and  cows, 
is  sniii  to  be  very  great.  Tho  bulfalo  is  a  largo  animal 
iu  Cunibogin,  but  it  dwindles  down  in  Cochin-China  to 
a  HUiall  rcddish-bi'o.vn  beast  without  a  hump.  Strange 
to  suj",  the  natives,  like  many  other  people  of  tlie 


proolaimi'd   sovor*it;n  of  rivei-s,   as  it  Hows   through  j  extreme  east,  do  not   pirtuke  of  tho  flesh  of  buffaloes 
the  plains  of  t'ainl>o|i;iu.      One  diiy,  in  the  midst  (■!  itr  j  or  cows,  and  actually  abhor  milk  ! 


repose,  it  leocived  oii  its  hospitable  ba.iks  verses 
moistened  with  tho  ocean's  waves,  and  jiiescived  from 
a  grievous  and  miserable  wreck,  when  struck  by  on 
unjust  decree,  ho  to  whoso  sonorlms  lyre  mnro  glory 
and  renown  aro  accorded  than  hupjiiness,  found  hiniself 
cast  aw.iy  amidst  privi  '  'iis  and  dangers  innumerable." 
(Lusiad,  X.  127.) 

In  K)43  a  Dutch  embassy  went  up  this  river,  under 
the  uufortuuato  lle^^eiuertos,  who  wius  assitssinated  with 
M  his  fcillowvrs,  at  tlie  moment  when  he  was  al)out  to 


Cochin-Cliiiia  is  the  indigenous  country  of  tho  do- 
mestic fowl.  It  would  hardly  be  thought  that  the 
tnll,  long-legged  species — tho  furor  of  a  moment  in  this 
country — was  the  progenitor  of  our  own  diminutive 
race.  The  rearing  of  high-bi-ed  varieties  of  fowls  is  a 
passicm  also  with  the  Cochin-Chinese,  and  the  cruel 
spectacle  of  a  cock-fight  constitutes  one  of  their 
national  pastimes.  AVild  ducks  cover  tho  lakes  and 
mai-shcs,  and  even  the  rico  inundations,  at  certain 
seasons  of   the    year,    and    tame  ducks  are  reared  iu 


V;  introduced  to  an  audience  with  the  king.      The  two  !  incredible  nuiiil«'rs.   A  large  white  goose,  of  a  difl'erent 


ships  that   brought    them   wei-o    then    seized  and   tho 
crew,  nia-ssiurc J . 

Two  .  '.ii-s  before  that  tho  ontorprising  Van  Diemen, 
who  had  founded  the  Dutch  fn>tory  at  Tonquiii,  and 
under  whole  auspices  it  was  that  tlio  iinfi'itunate  at- 
tempt was  madi'  to  win  over  the  murderous  King  of 
Cambogia  to  eomnu'ii^ial  intercom  rounioatiim,  had 
om«mii-ed  ail  exploratory  txiiedition  up  ''io  May  I'.oiig 
^  the  kingdom  of  Laos.  The  ]iart_\  mveeiled  in 
aucondiiig  in  boivts  is  far  as  to  Winii  yun  which  wn.s 
at  that  tiiiio  thtt  Koyal  City.  They  I'omid  the  nver 
to  bo  wido  in  plaei"<,  but  in  otlurs,  on  tho  <•.  •auarv, 
to  be  narrow,  ami  ohstructeil  by  rlK'k^  TWy  had 
oftou,  indeed,  to  cftect  portages,  and  renew  tjv  naviga- 
tion at  a  higher  point       ViVlng<ii  and  towm*   »ii>rv    met 


with  oil  the  bankf    l   thr  r.' 
the  fashion   of  tttr  country 
seven  wo.'ks   on   their  joum. 
\infavourablv    received,    albeit 


!'■(.! ^  ■■    .  .  "^te 

1  •  ..ijethi-r, 
L  u<- ,-^Jli'>v^..^_y  was  n,  t 
«11   tho     \travagantly 
exclnsi', e  and  vain  observances  of  sn   oi  <ntal!.    ; 
ism  were  as  usual  .idhered  to  ,   but  all  the  advantages 


breed  from  that.  ;'cn  in  China,  is  reared  at  Saigon. 

Fish  abound  in  tho  lakes  and  rivers,  as  also  on  the 
coast  The  fi^:lleries  ou  the  latter,  csjioeially,  are  very 
l)r(Hliictive,  and  tho  fish  are  of  tho  rarist  and  most 
delirious  kinds.  A  great  nuinlx'r  of  hands  are  cmjiloyed 
carrying  Ji.sh  from  the  Ma-eoast  lo  all  parts  of  tho 
kingdom,  as  well  as  what  are  engaged  in  the  fisheries 
tliem.selves.  Tin- (orhin-Chineso  use  a  kind  offauce 
which  they  call  lialac'iiani,  made  of  ■<alt  fish  maceiiitcd 
and  steeped  iu  water.  This  is  a  sharji  liquor,  not 
unlike  mustard,  and  serves  more  especially  to  r<  nder 
tho  or<liiinry  boiled  ri  .  palatable.  Tho  islands  also 
abounil  in  the  edible  ih^i.h  of  the  sidangan  swallow 

The  ixipulation  of  <  '■'.  liin-Cliina  is  coniiK«<eil  o<'  ftnii 
li^tiiiit  rues:  (hi-  Annamite,  t!ie  CamW'jiai.  ««■ 
UamlHigians,  the  .SIiam|M'se,  or  ChampcM),  «•  Loy^  i.rJ 
tho  Moys.  The  Annamite  race  eon.stilutds  tho  eh«'f 
{lopHlation  of  'i'omiuin  and  CochinUhina.  The  inhabi- 
tanti  of  th'se  two  countries,  although  frequently  at  war, 
.11  tb«'  Si  .  o  language,  are  goierrM».l  '  v  tie  same 
i-i  tvH.aiid  are  controlled  by  the  sauio  habits  .md  manners. 
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The  C'uiiibogiang  cull  tlieutaclvog  Kuminor,  or  Kooniioii; 
they  N|)enk  a  tliflbn<nt  lun({im({0  from  that  of  iii<igliboiir- 
iug  imtioni,  but  they  remimblo  the  Staiiioto  mora  than 
any  other  poonht  in  thuir  ii|)poiiranci<,  thnit-  lawM  and 
roliglim,  and  their  state  of  oivilixation.  Tli«  latter  U 
of  ancient  iliito  :  thoy  uaej  to  aend  aroboHsadum  to 
China  in  th»  year  GIO.  Conitantly  at  war  with  Uiiini 
on  the  one  Hide,  and  Coohin-China  on  tliu  other,  they 
appear  to  have  iittiiinud  tho  zenith  of  their  |>ower  in 
the  tenth  century.  In  tho  twelflli,  they  Hiilijt'ctod  the 
bttvr  country.  Kublai  Khan  invaded  thciii  in  1206, 
but  tho  ({I'eat  Tartar  conqueror  apjiearod  to  luivo  con- 
tented hinmulf  with  an  acknowludgment  nf  HubniiHiiiDn. 
in  1717,  tho  tSianicse  invaded  tho  country,  and  tlie 
Bovereign,  obliged  tu  aook  thu  asNiHtunco  of  tlio  Cuchin- 
Chineio,  fell  into  tho  |>ower  of  bin  auxiliaries,  Froiu 
that  tin<o  to  the  present,  this  fertile  and  |iopulous,  but 
unfurtunato  rnuntry,  hits  been  thu  consUkut  seat  of 
tronbloH. 

Wo  may  now  iwcrt  to  tho  good  Bishop  of  Adran  and 
his  royal  charge,  with  whom  ho  took  refuge  iu  Itunkok, 
when,  tho  king  of  Siam  falling  in  love  with  tlio  Histcr 
of  Qia-8<uig,  quarrels  ensued,  which  led  to  tlio  exiles 
ouco  more  regaining  tho  proto<tiou  of  tlioir  islauvl. 
Tho  Bishop  of  Adniu  conceived  in  this  extremity  that 
Franco  might  derive  advantages  liy  coming  to  the 
succour  of  tho  Imnishcd  monarch.  Filled  with  this 
idea,  ho  sailed  for  EuraiMS,  iu  pom|mny  with  the  king's 
eldest  son,  a  boy  of  six  or  seven  yearn  of  ago.  The 
bishop  was  well  received  at  the  court  of  Lo\iis  XVI., 
his  projects  were  countenanced,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
send  8hi|M  and  men  to  ro-ostablish  the  king  on  his 
tlinmu,  on  tho  condition  of  a  large  ceK»ion  of  teiritory 
til  tho  French,  and  thu  furnishing  of  a  contingent  of 
l!o,()00  nii^n,  to  ciiablu  Franei>  to  hold  poHsnssiou  of 
lu^r  new  iicipiisitioiiH. 

Luckily  fi.r  Oia-Bong,  thi.s  projected  a-uistance, 
which  would  liavo  maile  Oochin-China  a  French  pro- 
vince, was  never  carried  out.  The  bishop  arrived  at 
Pondicherry  with  instructions  to  tho  Count  do  Conway, 
govcrnorgenural  of  tho  French  establishment  in  India, 
to  supply  tho  nocessaty  forces.  Dut  Madame  do  Vieune, 
mistress  of  tho  onrt,  taking  otfonco  at  the  bishop's 
manners  towards  her,  prevailed  n|M)n  him  not  to  net 
in  conformity  with  his  instrnctious,  and  the  bishop 
was  obliged  to  join  the  king  at  Saigon,  where  he  hiul 
by  that  time  succeeiled  in  establishing  himself  with 
some  fourtcou  or  (ifteen  adveuturors,  among  whom 
wore  several  English  and  Irish  otlieers.  Tliesci  men 
orgauished  an  army,  created  a  fleet,  and  were  in  great 
jsirt  the  moans  of  restoring  this  monarch  to  tho  thmno 
of  hki  ancestors,  and  of  adiling  to  it  the  ritther  and 
more  populous  country  of  Tnnquin.  Tho  king  al«j 
began  with  the  same  assistance  many  improvements. 
Ho  ost'iblishod  a  manufactory  of  saltpetre,  oi>cnud  roads 
of  communication,  and  encouraged  cultivation.  Ho 
distributed  his  land  foreos  into  regular  regiments,  and 
established  military  schofils,  in  which  otticors  were 
instructed  by  Europeans.  He  also  formed  a  fleet, 
consisting  of  three  hundred  largo  gun-boats  or  row 
galleys,  five  luggow,  and  a  frigat*!,  on  tho  niinlel  of  a 
European  vessel.  Ho  also  undertook,  with  tho  osaist- 
ance  of  the  bishop,  to  reform  tho  system  of  jurispru- 
dence ;  but  although  ho  openly  declared  his  great 
veneration  for  the  Christian  religion,  ho  adhered  to 
tho  ancient  religion  of  his  own  country.  In  1809, 
baking  advantage  of  dissensions  which  ])revailod  in 
Cambogia,   Qia-Song,   partly  by  force  of  arms  and 


|Mrtly  by  intri  r  in,  acquired  the  most  valuable  |mrt  of 
that  country,  and  thus  established  one  of  tho  most 
extensive  and  (wst  organi«o<l  power*  in  the  nxtremo 
east  The  fortifications  and  arsenals  at  lluah  and 
Saigon  excito  tho  admiration  of  strangers  to  thu  present 
day. 

tiia-Song,  who  haa  been  compared  to  Potcr  tho 
O real  and  to  our  Alfnxl,  di<-d  in  1810,  at  sixty-thro« 
years  of  age.  He  was  tho  first  who  bore  the  title  of 
em|>ei-or.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Minh-Mengh, 
who  ])ossess«d  some  of  the  militjiry  qualities  of  hia 
father,  but,  insWad  of  t(derating  tho  Uoman  Catholic 
missionaries,  as  the  former  hud  done,  ho  wa'<  all  the 
tiniu  of  his  reign  their  bitterest  f>Mi  an<l  direst  «.  iniy, 
8o  they  dubbed  him  tho  Nero  of  Coohin-C'liina.  This 
system  of  persecution  was  |iersevei-cd  in  by  the  suo- 
cessor  of  Alinh-Mengh,  Thien-Iri,  and  Tu-Duk,  tlio 
nresent  sovereign;  but  it  s<'ems,  as  iu  most  other 
instances,  to  have  only  served  to  augment  tho  real 
of  the  missionaries,  and  to  iiirrense  the  iiumU'r  of 
converts. 

Tho  political  system  of  tho  Cochin-C'hina  govern- 
ment is  like  that  of  all  countries  iM'yond  tho  Oanges, 
one  of  extreme  caution  and  aversion  to  any  intimate 
connection  with  neighbouring  poweiu  The  sove- 
reignty is  desiM>tie,  and  yet  it  assumes  to  Iw  |>atriareliiil 
and  uiteruul.  Tho  whole  empire  is  ailministeivd  as 
one  family,  and  the  bamlsH)  is  tho  chief  instrument 
employed  to  keep  all  |Nirtics  in  order!'  There  is  no 
nobility,  save  that  conferred  by  functions.  Tiie  civil 
and  military  oflicci-s  are,  like  the  mandarins  in  China, 
divided  into  ten  classes.  The  first  two  a.ssist  in  tho 
king's  council.  There  are  thus  only  two  sociul  classes, 
tho  peo|)le  and  thu  mandarins.  Kaeh  ]a-ovinoe  is 
ruled  by  ono  military  and  two  civil  mandarins,  who 
am  ex|H'cted  to  act  in  concert.  Km-h  jirovince  is 
divided  into  tlii-ee  kuyens  or  de|)artmcnts,  each  kuyrn 
into  four  foes  or  districts,  and  each  foe  into  a  certain 
numljer  of  villages,  whoso  magistrates,  elected  by  tho 
)M<asants,  have  to  collect  tho  taxes.  Thu  fiystem  is,  at 
all  events,  simple,  and  ought  to  bo  efliinent.  Uut  it 
is  damaged  by  mischievous  laws,  as,  for  example,  thu 
servituilo  of  every  malo  after  ho  is  of  ago.  Every 
adult  mu.st  bo  a  soldier,  or  a  sailor,  a  workman  in  the 
ai'stuials,  publiO  roads,  or  a  nmuduiiu's  servant. 

Tho  military  jMiwer  is  said  to  1m)  upheld  by  a  ifiyal 
guard  of  forty  i-cgiinents  of  COO  men,  with  their 
oflieera,  elephants,  and  waggon  train.  Of  the  800 
elephants  that  belong  to  tjiu  army,  130  are  always 
stati(m(!d  in  tho  capital.  Thcru  arc,  in  addition  to 
these  royal  troops,  five  legions,  each  of  five  regiments, 
and  provincial  militia,  tho  nuiul)cr  of  which  varies 
greatly.  The  viccroyalty  of  Saigon,  for  example,  has 
sixteen  regiments.  Thoro  is  no  cavalry.  The  men 
aro  short  of  stature,  but  robust,  active,  accustomed  to 
fatigue,  easy  to  instruct,  and  obedient 

The  Cochin-Chinese  are  low  in  stt\ture  (averaging 
about  five  feet  three  inches),  with  a  round  head  and 
face,  low  foi-uhcad,  littlo  brown  round  eyes,  not  so  much 


'  Tlie  extent  to  wliicli  the  butinado  syitem  is  ciirrini  on  in 
Cncliin-Cliiiia  is  positively  ridiculoua.  rnrciits  lioiitiiinda  tliiir 
children,  hnabsncls  their  wives,  officers  llicir  soldiers,  gcnernls 
tlicir  officers.  Tho  Prime  Minister  having  granted  a  Ihrcwell 
Rudienco  to  Mr.  Crawford's  mission,  he  liad  the  whole  troop  of 
royal  comedians  bitstinndoed  in  Ids  presence,  becnuso  ho  was  not 
satisffed  with  their  |ierfarmnnec !  Kvt'rjwlierc,  and  nt  nil  tini rs, 
the  bamboo  is  in  requisition,  and  is  appealed  to  to  settle  every 
diScroneo. 
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curved  as  the  Chinese,  small  nose,  large  mouth,  promi- 
nent lips,  and  considerable  exjianse  of  the  lower  part 
of  tlio  face.  All  the  manifestiitionsof  low  intelligence, 
good  nature,  and  frankness,  which  pre-eminently  dis- 
tinguishes tlieni  from  the  Chinese,  the  Sian.ese,  and  the 
JIalays.  Tlie  prevalent  tint  ls  yellowish,  and  of  the 
liair,  which  is  long  and  coai-se,  black ;  the  beard  is 
spare,  yot  it  is  culti'.'ated  with  extreme  care.  The 
Cochin-Chinese  are  a  naturally  quiet,  iuoft'ensive  jieople, 
given  to  talking,  joking,  and  laughing.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  whethor  as  the  results  of  despotism,  or  of 
climate,  or  of  the  two  united,  they  are  servile,  deceitful, 
ignorant,  dirty,  and  totally  indifferent  in  matters  of 
religion.  In  the  pin-suits  of  industry  and  commerce, 
however,  they  stand  next  after  the  Hindoos,  the 
Chinese,  and  the  Japanese.  Their  inferiority  is  parti- 
cularly manifest  in  their  agi-icultv:'c,  whish,  better  in 
Saigon  and  Tonquiu,  is  at  its  lowest  ebb  in  Cochin- 
China  :  witness  the  j)oor  harvests  of  rice.  They  are 
more  successful  with  their  sugar  and  cotton  plantations. 
They  manufacture  excellent  cotton  cloths,  but  neither 
dye  nor  print  them.  Their  silks,  we  have  before  seen, 
are  inferior  to  those  of  the  Chinese.  Tonquin  was 
once  as  celebrated  for  its  lacquer  and  other  varni.slied 
wc.ks,  as  Japan  is  in  our  day.  These  works  exhibit 
nuich  taste,  and  arc  adorned  with  gold  and  mother-of- 
pearl,  of  which  they  obtain  a  very  line  description 
from  a  species  of  mya.  The  art  of  melting  and 
founding  has  been  long  known  to  them  ;  but  although 
the  gun  and  cannon  foundries  have  much  improved  of 
late,  they  still  depend  upon  foreign  countries  for  firo- 
arnis  and  side  arms,  as  well  as  for  other  first-class  works 
in  metal.  It  is  the  same  with  other  branches  of 
industry ;  the  Annamite  nvco  appear  never  to  get 
beyond  the  rudiments,  although,  like  the  Chinese,  they 
are  proficient  in  the  arts  of  imitation. 

The  Cochin-Chinese,  not  being  allowed  to  quit  their 
own  country  on  any  plea  whatsoever,  the  consequence 
of  so  absurd,  so  rest  ictive,  and  so  inhuman  a  law,  is 
that  external  commerce  is  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  strangers.  Naturally  hardy,  vigorou.s,  active,  and 
docile,  were  it  not  for  this,  the  Cochin-Chinese  would 
])robably  become  first  rate  navig.itors.  The  trade  of 
the  interior  is  mainly  carried  on  by  the  rivei"3  and  the 
Eca  coast.  From  Huah,  the  capital,  to  Tonquin,  there 
is  a  water  communication  by  eauols  and  laguues,  which 
are  not  marked  iu  our  maps.  External  commerce 
is  mainly  directed  towards  China,  Sium,  and  the 
Jiritish  ports  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca  and  Singajiore. 
Kokho,  or  Cacliao,  is  the  chief  for  commerce  with 
China,  which  is  estimated  as  represented  by  116  junks, 
or  some  20,000  tons.  Some  fitly  junks,  navigated  by 
Chinese,  suffice  to  keep  up  the  commercial  relations 
with  Siam.  Far  greater  commercial  activity  exists, 
however,  in  respect  to  Singaiwre — a  commerce  which 
has  had  its  origin  in  t)  j  force  of  circumstances.  The 
olden  commerce  of  tin  Dutch,  Portuguese,  and  English, 
with  Tonquin  and  Cochin-China,  has  lieen  long  closed, 
when  the  hitter  made  attempts  in  1778  tore-open  com- 
mercial relations.  In  1804,  new  measui-es  were  taken 
under  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  but  they  failed,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  sujiremacy  of  French  interests.  These 
interests,  however,  declined  so  mpidly  in  their  turn, 
that  the  French  themselves  were  obliged  to  have 
recoui-so  to  exti-aordinary  measures  in  1815  and  1817. 
At  that  epoch  Captain  A.  de  Kci-gariou  reclaimed  the 
c(!ssi()n  of  a  small  territory,  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  of 
1787,  in  order  to  enable  France  to  establish  a  settle- 


ment. The  proposal,  however,  gave  umbrage  to  tlio 
Cochin-Chinese  monarch.  He  would  not  even  enter 
upon  a  discussion  of  the  subject;  and  he  and  his 
successor  gave  so  little  encouragement  to  the  French, 
that  they  gave  up  for  a  long  time  making  any  further 
attempts  at  establishing  commercial  relations,  or  insist- 
ing upon  the  fulfilment  of  a  one-sided  ti-eaty.  Craw- 
ford's mission  took  ])lace  in  1822,  and  he  obtained 
freedom  of  commerce  in  the  rivere,  and  at  the  ports 
of  Saigon,  Hon,  or  Tuan,  and  also  in  the  bays  of  Fay- 
foo  and  Huah,  besides  other  advantages,  all  of  which 
were,  however,  lost  to  us  by  French  interference.  The 
consequence  was,  that  Singapore  was  declared  a  free 
port,  and  it  soon  attracted  the  main  ])ortion  of  the 
commerce  of  all  the  surrounding  countries.  Above 
forty  Cochin-Chine.se  junks  now  visit  yearly  the  jiort 
of  Singa))ore  and  the  British  ))Ossessions  within  the 
Straits  of  Malacca.  There  are  also  some  slight  com- 
mercial relations  with  Macao  and  Batavia.  It  is  also 
sup[x>sed  that  the  inland  trade  between  the  Cochin- 
Chinese  dominions  and  China  is  considerable.  In  this 
intercourse  Cochin-China  receives  manufactured  silks, 
English  broadcloths,  and  Bengal  opium,  with  the 
copper,  spelter,  and  lead  of  Yunan,  and  return  cotton, 
areca  nuts,  vaniish,  dye  stuffs,  and  a  variety  of  native 
products. 

The  Cochin-Chinese  have  not  been  so  long  separated 
from  China  but  that  they  still  preserve  many  of  the 
customs  of  the  latter  country.  This  is  more  parti- 
cularly observable  in  their  marriages,  and  funeral  and 
other  processions,  and  ceremonies.  They  have  also  the 
same  superstitions,  consulting  omclcs,  and  making 
ott'erings  to  idols.  They  eat  the  same  food  and  pi-actise 
the  same  modes  of  preparing  it.  They  have  the  same 
games  and  public  amusements,  the  same  fireworks,  the 
same  ui.isical  instruments,  the  same  cock  and  quail 
tights.  Although  the  language  differs,  the  writing  is  the 
same.  But  then  again,  there  are  great  differences  in 
dress,  in  the  manner  of  wearing  the  hair,  in  their 
liveliness  and  garrulity,  and  still  more  so  in  their  treat- 
ment of  the  fair  sex.  Women  in  Cochin-China  aro 
not  only  housekeepers,  but  also  merchants  and  agri- 
culturists; nay,  they  even  navigate  their  boats  and 
junks.  In  fact,  owing  to  all  the  men  being  recruited 
as  soldiers,  as  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  case  iu  France, 
the  women  have  everything  to  do.  Strange  that  the 
French  should  have  met  with  their  counterparts  in  thu 
remote  East !  Barrow  long  ago  remarked  tliat  the 
Cochin -Chinese  were  as  fond  of  talking  as  the  French  ; 
they  aro  also  as  fond  of  dancing  ;  their  religion  and 
morality  arc  pretty  nearly  upon  a  par  ;  the  men  are 
all  soldiers,  and  the  women  have  to  perform  the  more 
serious  duties  of  life.  Nowhere  are  women  less  scru- 
])ulous,  and  men  more  indifferent  to  the  honour  of 
their  wives  and  daughters,  it  is  said,  than  at  Turan. 
If  the  females  are  of  easy  virtue  they  are  not  always 
captivating,  They  are  of  lively  disiwsitiou,  but  the 
features  are  coarse  and  the  skin  yellow.  The  teeth 
are  discoloured  by  betel- chewing.  The  jxiorer  classes 
only  wear  a  chemise  of  coarse  cloth,  brown  or  blue,  that 
comes  down  to  the  thighs,  with  wide  drawers  of  black 
nankeen.  They  wear  neither  shoes  nor  stockings,  and 
their  feet  are  just  the  revei-se  of  the  ostrich  feet  of  the 
Chineso :  "  ficminis  plantas  adeo  parvas,  ut  Btmthopodes 
appellentur,"  as  old  Eudosius  has  it,  they  aro  largo  and 
flat.  The  better  classes  of  females  wear  two  or  three 
shifts  of  different  coloui-s.  They  gather  together  their 
long  bhick  hair  in  a  knot  at  the  top  of  the  head,  or 
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sometimes  they  let  it  float  in  long  tresses  behind 
iintil  it  reaches  the  ground.  The  men  are  as  badly 
dre.ssed  as  the  women,  contenting  themselves  witli  a 
jacket  and  wide  trowsers,  a  kerchief  doing  duty  as  a 
turban,  or  a  broad  brimmed  Malay  or  other  hat  cover- 
ing the  he.id,  while  the  wretched  hovels  of  bamboo 
keep  the  general  poverty  of  the  inhabitants  in  coun- 
tenance. 

Turan  is,  in  the  present  day,  a  mere  assemblage  of 
villages,  and  these  are  comjjosed  of  huts  of  bamboo, 
or  mud  coarsely  thatched.  The  ruins  of  edifices  of  a 
better  claa.s  attest  that  it  lias  not  always  been  in  so 
fallen  a  condition.  Now-a-days  the  best  houses  are  of 
wood  or  sun-dried  bricks.  The  walls  arc  crumbling  to 
niin.  Plantations  of  sugar  and  of  tobacco  are  to  bo 
seen  between  the  huts.  The  celebrated  French  navi- 
gator, Admiral  Laplace,  gives  a  graphic  description  of 
the  bay  of  Turan:  "The  right  side  on  entering,"  ho 
says,  "  is  flanked  by  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains 
which,  heaped  the  one  over  the  other,  appear  in  their 
gloomy  majesty  to  rise  from  the  shore  to  the  heavens, 
and  their  sharp-pointed  summits,  whitened  by  tiro  snow 
and  rain,  are  lost  in  the  clouds  during  a  great  part  of 
the  year.  The  flanks  of  these  enormous  masses  ai-o 
clad  with  dense  forests,  as  ancient  as  the  world,  and 
the  iwssession  of  which  is  disputed  by  elephants,  tigers, 
and  boars.  Wild  bcoats  often  await  the  tr.aveller  on 
the  rocky  and  sinuous  pathway,  which,  crossing  the  crest 
of  the  mountai.i  range,  which  constitutes  the  natural 
barrier  between  the  two  provinces,  leads  from  Turan 
to  Huah-fu.  This  road,  the  only  one  that  exists  between 
Pai-foo  and  the  capital,  is  protected  at  the  top  of  the 
pass  by  a  wall  and  gateway,  which  is  carefully  guarded. 
Not  even  a  native  can  cross  this  barrier  without  a 
passjwrt,  which  indicates  to  the  mandarin,  or  officer  in 
command,  his  name,  condition,  and  object  of  his  journey, 
certified  by  the  authorities  of  the  town  or  vil.  ige  to 
which  ho  belongs. 

The  road,  as  it  descends  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
on  the  T\iran  side,  passes  at  first  through  several  miser- 
able villages,  situated  on  the  barren  and  rocky  side  of 
that  portion  of  the  bay;  it  then  traverses  treeless 
plains,  the  seat,  however,  of  extensive  rice-fields  and 
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other  cultivation,  and,  finally,  it  reaches  Turan,  a  mass 
of  jKX)r  huts  constructed  of  mud  and  straw,  congregated 
on  the  marshy  and  boggy  soil  which  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bay,  and  the  mouth  of  a  small  river,  more 
efficiently  defended  by  mud-bankR,  that  leave  only  a 
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narrow  and  shallow  passage  between  them,  than  by 
two  forts,  upon  which  floats  the  yellow  standard  of  the 
sovereign  of  Cochin-China,  ai.d  which  is  torn  into 
tatters  at  each  miny  season.  The  right  bank  of  Mie 
river  is  less  liable  to  inundations  than  the  left,  and 
it  is  only  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  very  narrow 
isthmus,  on  which  vegetation  is  supplanted  by  moving 
downs  of  sand.  This  isthmus  unites  the  peninsula 
that  forms  the  eastern  side  of  the  bay  to  the  continent, 
protecting  the  former  from  the  winds,  and  giving  origin 
toan  excellent  harbour.  Although  of  irregular  form,  this 
pcniasiiia  is  more  or  less  like  a  star,  the  rays  of  which 
diverge  from  a  group  of  rugged  mountains,  clothed 
with  dense  forests  from  the  shore  up  to  the  summits. 

It  is  in  vain  that  the  traveller's  eye  .seeks,  in  this 
wild  country,  for  the  delightful  scenes  upon  which  it 
loves  to  dwell — those  villages  whose  white  cottages 
secra  to  hide  themselves  behind  the  woods,  those  im- 
posing mansions  which,  rising  on  the  slope  of  hills, 
dominate  over  the  sea,  and  announce  to  the  weary 
sailor  that  he  is  about  soon  to  find  friends  and  good 
cheer,  in  the  indulgence  of  which  he  may  be  enabled  to 
drown  for  a  moment  the  memory  of  home.  "  To  what- 
ever side  wo  direct  our  looks  wo  could  perceive  nothing 
but  gloomy  forests  or  miserable  villages,  inhabited  by 
a  race  of  men  whoso  language  and  manners  were  alike 
stmngc  to  us." 

We  must,  however,  pa.ss  on  to  the  events  which 
have  led  to  the  interference  of  France,  and  have  been 
the  cause  of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  that  power  with 
the  Emperor  of  CochinChina.  In  the  month  of 
November,  1841,  the  agent  of  the  French  govemincnt, 
employed  on  an  extraordinary  mission  to  the  Chinese 
seas— M.  Dubois  do  Jacigny  —  being  at  IManilla, 
thought  proper,  in  concert  with  the  consul-general  of 
France,  to  send  M.  de  Chouski,  one  of  the  gentlemen 
attached  to  the  mission,  to  Macao,  A  p.a.ssage  was 
aci:ordingly  obtained  for  the  French  diplomatist  on 
board  of  the  British  steamer,  Medusa,  which  had 
touched  at  Manilla  for  coals,  and  intended  to  complete 
its  freight  at  Slariveles  in  the  Philippines. 

The  Medusa,  however,  encountered  such  violent 
contrary  winds,  and  was  so  baflled  by  the  ciuTcnts,  as 
to  bo  nigh  perishing  on  the  coast  of  Hainan  on  the 
l.jth  of  November,  and  was  glad,  having  exhausted  all 
her  coal,  and  having  nothing  but  dangei-s  to  struggle 
against  all  along  the  coast  of  Cochin-China,  to  seek 
shelter,  on  the  night  of  the  1 8th,  in  the  bay  of  Camrauh, 
or,  as  the  French  write  it,  Camniigue. 

The  population,  hearing  a  gun  fired,  hastened  down 
to  the  beach,  and  great  was  their  surprise  when  they 
saw  the  Europeans  disembark ;  but  they  received  them 
with  the  utmost  courtesy,  and  the  delight  and  ad- 
miration th(!y  felt  for  the  new  comers  was  still  i'urthcr 
increased  the  next  morning,  when,  the  steam  having 
been  got  up  by  means  of  wood  obtained  from  tlio 
natives,  the  vessel  was  put  in  motion,  Nothing  of  the 
kind  had  over  been  seen  before,  and  it  seemed  to  them 
as  if  a  miracle  had  been  enacted.  There  were  only  two 
villages  in  this  bay,  and  these  were  inhabited  by 
fishermen. 

This  accidental  contact  of  a  French  diplomatist  on 
board  an  English  steamer  with  Cochin-China,  was  the 
primary  cause  of  the  attention  of  the  Fn-nch  govern- 
ment liaving  been  once  more  directed  in  our  own  times 
to  these  interesting  regions.  It  was  ascertained  during 
the  stay  of  the  Medusa,  that  there  was  an  oi>cning  for 
a  most  lucrative  commerce,     Pi-ovisious  of  the  value  of 
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twenty  Spanish  piastres  were  obtained  for  a  coloured 
shift  iind  a  few  metal  Luttons.  But  it  was  also  felt 
that  this  was  an  accidental  circumstance  ;  and,  in  the 
case  of  a  regular  commercial  intercourse  being  entered 
into,  the  Cochin-Chinese  government,  faithful  to  its 
ancient  system  of  cxclusiveness,  would  levy  such 
exorbitant  custom  duties,  as  virtually  to  exclude 
all  profit.  "  It  is  evident,  therefore,"  argued  the 
French,  "  that  it  is  only  by  the  fear  which  would 
be  inspired  l)y  some  military  demonstration,  that 
the  concessions  whi( '  would  be  indLspensable  to  the 
establishment  of  an  ilvantageous  commerce  could  be 
wrung  from  the  Cochia-Chinese.  The  smallest  expe- 
dition, conducted  with  wisdom  and  firmness,  would 
fulfil  this  object ;  the  aid  promised  by  the  treaty  of 
1787  was  to  be  composed  of  five  Em-opean  regiments, 
two  Indian  regiments,  and  twenty  ships  of  war  and 
transports, — all  that  was  thought  requisite  to  conquer 
the  whole  empire  of  Annam.  The  government  is 
weak,  it  is  poor,  and  pomjMJus  ;  the  oocui)atiou  of 
certain  points  on  the  coast  would  sufiice  to  assure  to  us 
die  greatest  influence  in  all_  these  determinations." 
As  a  further  stimulus  to  this  somewhat  obscure  pro- 
posid  of  ensuring  certain  "determinations,"  and  in 
which  we  are  left  in  doubt  whether  an  advantageous 
commerce  by  the  foundation  of  permanent  settlements, 
or  the  subjection  of  the  whole  empire  is  meant,  the 
treaty  of  1787,  it  was  observed,  remained  in  force, 
although  France  had  so  grievously  failed  in  fulfilling 
her  portion  of  the  treaty.  By  this  treaty,  signed  ot 
Versailles,  on  the  28th  of  November,  1787,  the  follow- 
ing territorial  ceu.sions  were  acceded  to — viz.,  the  ports 
and  territoiy  of  Hau-san  (Turan),  and  t)ie  islands  of 
Fui-foo  and  Fai-wan,  in  return  for  the  proposed  assist- 
ance to  re-establish  the  deix>sed  monarch  on  his  throne ; 
but  OS  the  assistance  was  never  given,  and  the  king 
regained  his  throne  without  it,  it  is  no  longer  wanted, 
and  it  could  only  be  by  some  strange  perversion  of 
international  logic  that  it  could  be  urged  in  the  present 
day  that  the  Cochin-Chinese  should  be  made  by  force 
of  arms  to  fulfil  their  portion  of  the  treaty.  By  so  acting, 
France  would  place  herself  in  the  {wsition  of  a  man 
who  had  volunteered  to  ship  a  cargo  for  half  the  pro- 
duce, and  who,  unable  to  fulfil  his  engagement,  still 
claimed  his  half  when  the  cargo  had  been  brought  to 
jxirt  in  another  bottom,  or  of  a  man  who  had  pro]x>8ed 
to  exchange  a  honse  for  a  bit  of  land,  and  the  house 
being  in  the  meantime  burnt  down,  he  still  laid  claim 
to  the  land. 

We  have  seen  that  Admiral  Laplace  visited  the  Bay 
of  Turan  in  1 83 1.  lie  was  at  that  time  captain  in 
command  of  La  Favorite,  and  he  is  reproached  with 
having  gone  almost  to  an  extreme  in  the  prudence 
observed  in  his  relations  with  the  Cor'Jn-Chinese. 
The  corvette  L' Alanine  visited  the  same  post  in  1844 
in  a  quite  diflfei-eut  mood.  According  to  the  version 
given  by  the  French  them.selves,  the  corvette  had  no 
sooner  approached  oflf  the  mouth  of  the  river  Fai-foo, 
than  there  was  a  manifest  agitation  among  the  red- 
coated  soldiei-s  who  constituted  the  garrison  of  Turan. 
Each  seized  his  halbei-t  or  rusty  musket,  to  oppose  a 
further  advance;  and  when  the  boats  put  off,  regard- 
loss  of  the  menacing  nspcct  of  the  military,  and,  push- 
ing beyond  the  customary  landing-place,  mado  for  the 
liver  itself,  great  was  the  consternation  at  such  an 
nvcrt  act  of  disregard  to  the  rules  of  the  empire, 
which  carefully  excluded  all  outside  barbarians.  Three 
boats  loaded  with  soldiers  put  off  after  the  expedition, 


whilst  the  red  coats  and  halberts  of  the  soldiers  were 
seen  making  their  way  through  the  rice-fields  on  both 
banks  of  the  river.  The  native  boats,  manned  with 
skilful  rowers,  soon  overtook  the  French,  but  it  was  in 
vain  that  the  police  officer  on  board  intimated  that  his 
head  would  pay  for  their  temerity  in  infringing  the 
emperor's  commands ;  they  contented  themselves  with 
offei'ing  him  a  consolatory  cigar,  and  continued  their 
jirogress  upwards  to  what  they  designated  as  the  laud 
of  marvels.  This  wa.s,  however,  but  the  forerunner  of 
more  deplorable  incidents. 

After  the  departure  of  Admiral  Cecille,  the  com- 
mand of  the  French  division  in  the  Chinese  Seas  de- 
volved upon  Commodore  Lopierre,  commanding  the 
frigate  La  Gloire.  News  having  been  received  at 
Macao  in  April,  1847,  which  led  to  apprehensions  for 
the  personal  safety  of  Monseigneiir  Lefevre,  vicar- 
apostolic  in  Cochin-China,  who  was  said  to  have  been 
placed  in  arrest  by  the  authorities,  but  who  had,  in 
reality,  escaped  in  a  native  junk,  and  had  arrived  safe 
in  Java,  the  corvette  La  Victorieuse  was  expedited  to 
Turan  with  a  letter  from  Commodore  Lapien-e  for  the 
Cochin-Chinese  government,  asking,  or  rather  exacting, 
in  the  name  of  the  King  of  the  French,  not  only  that 
the  bishop  should  be  set  at  liberty,  but  that  freedom 
of  worship  for  all  classes  should  be  established  through- 
out the  empiic 

It  was  not  lon^'  before  the  frigate  La  Gloire  joined 
La  Victorieuse,  which  it  found  lying  off  Turan,  watched 
by  five  Cochii-Chinese  war-junks.  The  commodore 
was  much  annoyed  upon  hearing  that  the  commander 
of  La  Vidoriettse  had  not  succeeded  in  getting  the 
mandarins  to  forward  the  letter  of  which  he  was  the 
beaix'r  to  their  sovereign,  and  on  finding,  further,  that 
both  he  and  his  officers  were  the  objects  of  an  insulting 
sv  ''vuillance,  which  hud  been  can'ied  so  far,  that  one 
of  Jie  officers  who  had  gone  on  shore  had  been  obliged 
to  use  violence  before  he  could  make  his  way  through 
the  soldiers.  This  state  of  things  so  irritated  the 
commodore,  that  he  gave  orders  that  the  mandarins 
who  came  on  board  should  be  received  with  great 
coolness,  and  he  made  known  that  he  himself  would 
only  confer  with  a  high  dignitary  of  the  Coiirt  of 
Huah.  At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  impart  activity 
to  the  negotiations,  the  French  took  possession  of  the 
sails  of  the  Cochin-Chinese  war-junks,  promising  to 
restore  them  when  the  difficulties  that  had  arisen 
should  be  smoothed  over  !  Two  days  having  elapsed, 
the  commander  of  Za  Victorieuse  yraa  received  on  shore 
by  the  chief  mandarin  of  the  province.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  ten  officers  and  fifty  men.  The  object 
of  the  demonstration,  and  the  precise  nature  of  \he 
demands  made  in  the  letter,  were  explained  at  this 
meeting.  The  mandarin,  after  some  difficulties,  ac- 
cepted the  letter,  and  promised  to  forward  it  to  Huah, 
but  he  did  not  disguise  how  much  he  was  displeased 
at  the  embargo  placed  upon  the  imperial  war-junks. 

During  the  time  that  this  interview  was  being  held, 
a  great  movement  was  observed  to  be  taking  place 
among  the  Annamite  ti-oops  from  the  frigate.  They 
seemed  to  be  amving  fi-om  all  sides,  and  the  commo- 
dore became  apprehensive,  or,  according  to  another 
version,  ascertained  that  there  was  an  intention  to 
massacre  all  the  French  at  the  interview.  It  is  even 
said  that  the  plan  of  attack  was  formed  on  board  the 
war-junk  on  which  they  had  placed  the  sails  of  the 
other  junks.  The  Cochm-Chinese  were  also  observed 
to  be  arming  six  gun-boats. 
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Whereupon  Commodore  Lapien-e  immediately  de- 
spatched an  aid-de-camp  oa  shore  to  warn  the  authorities 
that,  on  the  event  of  one  single  gun-boat  leaving  the 
river,  the  French  ships  would  at  once  open  fire. 

The  aid-de-camp  found  the  Cochin-Chinese  busy 
knocking  d^wn  the  houses  that  masked  their  land- 
batteries,  and,  notwithstanding  the  warning  given,  two 
armed  boats  got  out  of  the  river  under  cover  of  night. 
On  the  13th  of  April,  at  eleven  o'clock  a.m.,  the  signal 
to  engage  was  given  from  the  Commodore's  ship,  and 
the  frigate  La  Gloire  and  the  corvette  La  Viclorieuse 
opened  fire  upon  the  poor  Cochin-Chinese  war-junks,  to 
the  shouts  of  "  Ftti«  U  roi !"  Half  an  hour  afterwards 
one  of  the  war-junks  was  fired  by  a  shell,  and  blew  up 
with  its  whole  crew.  A  few  minutes  more,  and 
another  went  to  the  bottom  ;  finally,  at  the  expiration 
of  about  an  hour,  the  three  others,  one  of  which  was  on 
the  point  of  foundering,  were  fired  by  the  boats  of  the 
French  ships.  The  Cochin-Chinese  fleet  was  that  day 
annihilated.  "  Un  millier  de  Cochin-Chinois  avaient 
perdu  la  vie  dans  cette  lutte  indgale,"  says  our  French 
authority. 

The  forts  of  Turan  were  carried  by  assault  on  the  1st 
of  September,  1858,  by  a  force  of  less  than  two 
thousand  men,  of  whom  half  were  French  and  the 
other  half  Spaniards  and  Tagal  soldiurs,  from  Lu^on. 
A  Frenchman  thus  descnbcs  the  scene :  On  entering  the 
fort  of  the  observatory,  we  were  much  surprised  at 
finding  the  Annamite  artillerymen,  quietly  seated  at 
their  guns,  their  arms  crossed.  If  they  had  fled,  their 
heads  would  just  simply  have  been  cut  off;  if  they  had 
prolonged  the  defence,  they  would  have  fatigued  them- 
selves uselesfsly;  so,  being  in  doubt,  they  abstained, 
and  allowed  themselves  to  be  cut  to  pieces,  with  the 
most  incredible  apathy.  (We  hope,  for  the  sake  of 
humanity,  that  this  has  been  hastily  and  thoughtlessly 
penned,  and  only  represents  some  sad  and  exceptional 
ca.te.)  That  is  their  duty  and  it  is  understood  by 
the  soldiers  of  Tu  Duk,  and  in  this  respect  they  have 
none  to  compare  with  them,  save  their  friends,  the 
Chinese.  Many  of  these  brave  fellows  had  no  uniform, 
they  were  in  rags,  like  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  comitry. 
Most  were  armed  with  muskets,  with  flints,  manufac- 
tored  at  St.  Etienne,  which  astonished  us  greatly.  I 
found  several  little  pear-shaped  grenades,  full  of 
powder,  on  the  ground,  but  I  cannot  aflinn  if  this 
is  a  regular  weapon  of  war  in  the  Cochin-Chinese 
army.  In  the  meantime,  the  east  fort  was  blown  up, 
and  the  next  day  it  was  the  turn  of  the  west  fort.  If 
these  works  were  jioorly  defended,  they  were,  on  the 
other  hand,  marvellously  armed.  I  saw  magnificent 
bronze  guns,  and  the  west  fort,  contained  besides,  a 
jmrk  of  field  artillery ;  pretty  pieces  of  0  and  of  9,  like 
our  own,  only  mounted  on  immense  wheels,  like  the 
American  buggies. 

We  were  definitely  established  on  shoi-e  the  same 
day,  waiting  for  the  Annamite  army,  if  it  took  it  into 
its  head  to  appear.  But  it  did  not  come.  It  was 
tremendously  hot;  hotter,  I  think,  than  I  ever  felt  it, 
It  was  a  furnace.  Two  or  three  of  my  men  jwrished 
from  fatigue  and  the  heat  of  tlio  huu.  Nothing  however 
could  have  been  more  beautiful,  than  this  bay  of  Turan, 
cut  out  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent,  with  its  two  moun- 
tain capes  prolonged  into  the  ocean ;  whilst  our  two 
squadrons  at  anchor,  the  coming  to  and  fro  of  the 
embarkations,  the  varietl  uniform  of  our  infantry,  of  our 
marines,  and  of  the  colonial  troopers  of  the  Philippines, 
and  the  flags  of  the  two  nations  floating  above  the 


ruined  forts,  reminded  one  of  the  activity  of  Europe 
coming  at  last  to  nhake  the  secular  lethargy  of  the  old 
orient. 

I  will  spare  you  the  narrative  of  our  daily  petty 
combats,  of  our  prodigies  of  settling,  our  pleasures  and 
our  miseries,  generally  a  pouring  rain,  for  the  diy 
season  does  not  set  in  till  December,  to  relate  to  you 
our  expedition  to  Saigon  some  two  hundred  leagues 
(five  hundred  m  le^  to  the  south. 

If  you  cast  your  eyes  on  the  njap  and  follow  the 
course  of  the  rirer  of  Cambogia,  which  is  called  the 
M£-khom  (May-kiang,  or  May-kong),  you  will  remark 
at  its  mouth  a  multitude  of  branches,  making  their 
way  across  an  infinite  number  of  alluvial  plains  of 
various  sizes,  something  thai  I  can  only  compare  to 
the  delta  of  the  Ganges  or  to  T)utch  Zealand.  Of 
those  alluvia  some  are  supplit'd  by  this  immense  river, 
one  of  the  largest  in  Asia,  others  by  another  very 
important  stream  which  flows  into  the  sea  at  some 
distance,  somewhat  as  the  Scheldt  does  to  the  Meuse, 
To  continue  my  comparison,  Saigon  would  be  nearly 
in  the  same  position  n.s  Antwerj).  Figure  to  your- 
self a  country  perfectly  level,  intersected  by  mag- 
nificent moors,  well  wooded,  with  fig-trees,  with 
teak,  with  palm-trees,  and  banyans  interlacing  their 
branches  and  their  foliage  in  all  possible  ways;  plarc 
here  and  there  beneath  these  verdant  shades  huts  of 
bamboos  and  clay,  around  which  circulate,  crawl,  or 
grunt,  first  more  or  less  dirty  and  ugly  men,  women 
and  children,  then  black  and  mild-looking  bufialoes, 
then  pigs  whose  bellies  sweep  the  ground,  and,  lastly, 
fowls  of  that  variety  now  so  very  popular  in  Europe, 
and  yon  will  be  as  well  acquainted  as  I  am  with  this 
portion  of  Low  Cochin-China. 

The  views  we  have  given,  one  of  which  is  taken  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  Saigon  (see  p.  160),  and  the  other 
(aee  p.  161)  on  its  banks,  will  convey  a  better  idea  of 
the  general  aspect  of  the  country  than  any  detailed 
description. 

We  were,  on  the  9th  of  Pebniary,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  of  Saigon,  with  the  PhUgi-ton  carrying  the 
flag  of  Vice-Admiral  Rigault  de  Genouilly,  the  Pii.- 
manguet,  three  gun-boats,  as  many  transports,  and  a 
Spanish  steamer,  FA  Cano.  We  advanced  boldly  up 
this  network  of  rivers,  interlaced  in  the  strangest 
manner  possible,  the  bowsprit  in  the  trees,  yet  with 
five  to  six  fathoms  of  water.  The  chief  stream  was 
certainly  not  less  than  a  hundred  yards  in  width.  The 
approaches  were  defended  by  a  dozen  wooden  forts, 
well  armed,  and  by  three  stockades.  All  these  were 
carried  rapidly,  the  two  last-  which  were  nearest  to 
the  town  alone  holding  out  for  some  time.  Before 
an  hour  had  elapsed  we  were  in  Saigon. 

Endeavour  now  to  represent  to  yourself,  wo  do  not 
say  a  town,  as  we  understand  the  word  in  Europe,  but 
a  tropicul  forest,  out  of  which  sm-ge  up,  from  distance 
to  distance,  almost  comfortable  habitations,  all  green, 
fresh,  intersected  by  rivulets,  which  come  and  go, 
cross  ono  another,  and  are  lost  to  the  sight,  and  then 
again,  amidst  this  vegetation,  masked  by  trees,  a  great 
square  bastioned  fort,  in  good  hewn  stone,  and  you  have 
before  you  Saigon  and  its  citadel.  The  first  surrendered, 
and  the  second  followed  soon,  although  it  was  not 
visible  from  the  river,  and  had  to  be  carried  by  the 
land  party  without  aid  from  the  ships.  After  having 
silenced  its  fire,  wo  escaladed  with  long  bamboo  lad- 
ders, expecting  to  find  the  gunners  astride  on  their 
pieoes,  as  at  Turan;  but  this  time  tlieyhad  disappeared 
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We  found  instead,  a  prodigious  booty,  a  couiplete 
ar.spual,  about  180,000  pounds  of  powder  in  barrels  or 
eases,  salt))etro,  sulphur,  lead,  military  accoutrements, 
rice,  s\iHicient  for  t<,000  men,  and  130,000  fmnea  in 
the  money  of  tho  country,  tliat  is  to  say,  in  snpeks. 
It  requires  3,000  to  make  half-a-cro\vn,  so  that  tho 
number  of  littlt!  bits  that  composed  tlic  military  chest 
amounted  to  78,000,000. 

I  installed  myself  in  a  pagoda  in  order  to  pass  the 
night,  and  seldom  have  I  passed  a  better  one.  rago<las 
are  tho  hnstelries  of  China  .and  Indo-China ;  one  can 
eai,  there,  drink  there,  sleeji  there  when  it  is  possibh;, 
anil  ''ven  sign  treaties  there  a.s  at  Tien-tsin  without 
jiroiaiiation  ;  Buddhism  is  tolerant.  It  is  soi.if>t,hing 
like  the  Greek  Churches  at  Cairo,  where  tho  priest 
Uvea  as  in  his  nou.se,  the  wife  cooks  iu  the  chapel,  and 
the  children  play  around  the  altar. 

I  awoke  next  morning  with  that  marvellous 
nature  which  siirrotinded  us  like  an  ocean  of  ver- 
dure. About  seven  o'clock  two  of  my  men  brought 
to  mo  a  ]ioor  wretch  most  strangely  attired.  He  had 
taken  refugo  the  ])revioua  evening  in  a  fig-tree  during 
the  action ;  he  had  remained  there  all  night,  and  it 
was  only  at  cLiy-break  that  my  men  had  discovered 
him.  There  was  no  end  of  trouble  iu  inducing  him  to 
come  down.  You  may  imagine  my  surprise,  when  I 
heard  him  exclaim  in  tho  most  piteous  accents,  yet 
with  nn  elotjuence  that  would  not  have  belied  Cicero  ; 
Pane,  Domine  !  Non  hoslia  sum,  Christianus  Canibo- 
jamis  !  (Sparc  me,  my  lord;  I  am  not  an  enemy;  I 
am  a  Cambogian  Christian.)  I  must  acknowledge  to 
my  .shame  that  my  prisoner  was  liotter  up  in  his  Latin 

tlian  I  was  ;  but  tho  good  Doctor  D came  to  my 

help,  and  we  gi-adually  came  to  an  understaMding. 

His  name  was  Li-ko\ian.  He  was  about  twenty -seven 
or  twenty^eight  years  of  ago,  short,  with  a  little 
crushed  nose,  prominent  cheek-bones,  flat  face,  dark 
hair,  of  dirty  whitecomplcxionpa-ssing  into  yellow,  and 
prematurely  obese.  As  ho  had  already  intimated,  he 
was  a  Christian,  and  established  in  Cambogia,  although 
of  Chinese  origin.  Two  days  previously  he  had  made 
vain  attempts  to  reach  tho  squadron  in  company  with 
MonseigneurLefuvre,  Bishop  of  Saigon,  and  the  morning 
after,  he  had  seen  a  missionary  put  to  death. 

Li-Kouan  and  myself  soon  became  tho  best  friends 
in  tho  world.  He  told  me  that  there  were  about 
500,000  Christians  in  Cochin-China,  and  he  gave  mo 
some  curious  information  regarding  the  little  kingdom 
fif  C'^mbogia.  He  said,  that  only  tho  maritime  jiro- 
vinces  had  beet,  conquered  by  tho  Annamites.  Their 
frontier  docs  not  extend  over  fifty  miles  above  Saigon. 
Beyond  that  commences  the  jurisdiction  of  the  illus- 
trious King  Duong,  illmlris  rex  Diumg,  as  my  neophyte 
calk<l  him,  n  sovereign  who  ha,s  known  advereity. 
Sometime  prisoner  of  the  Siamese,  ho  was  obliged  to 
become  a  watchmaker  to  obtain  a  living.  He  is  said 
tn  be  short  and  fat,  much  marked  by  snndl-pox,  and 
very  partial  to  Kuropcnns.  He  is  proud  of  his  latinity, 
if  Li-Kouan  is  to  be  believed,  and  he  has  decorated 
liis  dining-room  with  inscriiitions  of  wliich  domua  vian- 
ilucarc  bthereque  (a  house  for  eating  and  drinking)  is  an 
example.  His  first  eunuch  (yunuk)  is  also  his  first 
cook  ;  and  I  believe  that  tho  grand-master  of  tho 
Cambogian  artillery,  of  whom  my  prisoner  oidy  sirako 
in  terms  of  deciicst  respect,  also  fulfils  some  domestic 
functions  of  the  same  order.  Duong  haA  nothing  of 
royalty,  save  tho  yellow  jietticoat  uttitched  by  a  golden 
waistband  ;  as  for  the  rest,  he  U  a  good  citizen  of 


Paris  or  of  London,  lost  in  the  plains  of  Asia,  ready  to 
give  you  a  warm-hearted  shake,  and  to  offer  you  cau 
do  Cologne  at  the  end  of  a  repast,  in  the  absence  of 
champagne. 

What  revolutions  arc  in  i)ersi)ective,  now  that 
steam  has  sujipressed  distaJKcs,  like  a  moveable 
bridge  destine(l  to  \inito  the  extremities  of  the  globe  ! 
Saigon  ])resents  innnense  connnereial  advantages  iu 
that  resi)ect ;  it  is  the  most  important  point  in  Cochin- 
China.  The  liver  is  na\ig.iblo  fur  the  largest  vc.s.sels, 
and  i.nwhere  have  I  seen  the  l)ed  of  a  streain  so  safe 
and  imeneumbered.  One  tide,  for  they  are  hero  of 
twelve  hours'  duration,  sufliees  to  a.scend  to  the  town, 
witli  a  fuvourablo  breeze.  The  country  is  ll.it,  rice 
abounds,  and  is  much  finer  than  that  of  Siam.  1  have 
seen  very  good  .sugar,almostwhite,as  also  a  kind  of  sugar- 
candy.  Woods  fi)r  dyeing  are  abundant,  tho  wa.x  is 
magnificent,  and  as  to  cinnamon,  it  appeared  to  me  to 
1)0  of  a  much  su])erior  (puility  to  that  of  China  and  of 
other  parts  of  Cochiii-Cliina.  I  do  not  doubt  iu  the 
least,  that  with  a  little  ])erseveranc(»  and  spirit,  we 
shall  make  of  this  privileged  port  one  of  the  finest 
establishments  in  the  world.  The  population  is  Hindhu- 
Chinesc,  and  although  hostile,  it  is  much  less  so  than  at 
Canton.  Add  to  this,  that  only  a  few  leagues  separate 
Saigon  from  Cambogia  proper,  and  we  liave  there  a 
totally  ditlerent  race,  easy  to  a.s.similatc.  You  can 
judge  of  that  by  what  I  have  lelated  of  King  Duong. 
However  singular  they  may  api)ear,  all  these  details 
are  very  exact.  They  have  since  been  confirmed  by  a 
missionary  who  has  resided  three  years  in  tho  country. 
Considered  in  a  military  ))oint  of  ^■iew,  the  position 
may  be  considered  as  absolutely  impregnable.  By  esta- 
blishing a  few  batteries  along  this  winding  river,  I  do 
not  know  a  ileet  that  could  venture  !o  ottcmpt  the 
ascent  so  long  a.s  it  was  opposed  by  Europeans.' 

Li-Kouan  started  for  Phnompenk  or  Namwaiig  in 
Cochin-Chinese,  his  usual  residence,  a  few  leagues  from 
Udong,  tho  capital  of  Cambogia.  He  intended  ascend- 
ing the  river  May  -kiang,  secreted  in  a  boat  of  a  Chris- 
tian friend  of  his.  The  citadel  of  Saigon,  built  by  a 
colonel  of  French  engineera  for  Gia-long,  no  longer 
exists ;  it  has  been  blown  up.  We  only  preserved  the 
forts  that  neighboured  the  river,  and  which  remain 
entrusted  to  the  keeping  of  Commandant  Jaurregiii- 
berry.  They  are  in  good  hands.  Be  assured  that  the 
"Jewel  of  Annam,"  as  Saigon  and  its  province  is 
called  here,  endowed  as  it  is  in  respect  to  soil,  climate, 
and  watei',  has  a  great  future  in  store  for  it  under 
French  domination.  Already  the  catholics,  very  nume- 
rous in  this  neighbourhood,  are  accumulating  from  .•'' 
sides,  M.  Lcffcvre,  bishop  of  Isaroopolis,  and  firet 
vicar-apostolio  in  these  regions,  has  laid  the  foundations 
of  a  school,  a  hospital,  and  of  a  church,  which  latter 
will  be,  no  doubt,  for  a  long  time  yet,  the  handsomest 
in  Hindhu-Chiua. 

I  forgot  to  say  that,  when  our  ships  were  signalled  as 
off  the  coast  of  Canibogia,  a  division  of  the  Annamitc 
navy  which  was  on  the  look  out,  as  once  tho  Roman 
galleys  were  off  Capo  Miseninn,  took  refugo  in  one  of 
the  thousand  canals  that  interacct  the  double  delta  of 


'  Wc  iiiny  interrupt  our  French  friend's  niirrutive  at  tliis  point 
to  inform  our  rcii<lpr»  tliiit  tlio  Frcncli  force  did  creet  batteries, 
to  strcngllien  tlie  fort  nt  Soigon ;  iind  Hint  from  tlint  moment 
up  to  tlie  Inst  ndvices  tlicy  liavo  licen  bcsiegml  within  that  fort  by 
tho  natives,  with  whom  they  have  rendered  themselves  exceed- 
ingly unpopular. 
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the  rivers  May-kiang  and  Saigon.  We  were  unable 
to  follovr  it  for  want  of  depth  of  water ;  but  the  canal 
wna  blockaded  and  the  Cochin-Chinese  ships  were 
reduced,  after  a  block!i<le  of  three  months,  to  such  an 
extremity,  that  the  ^landarin,  Kienuiin,  who  com- 
manded them,  oi-dcred  them  to  be  burnt  and  turned 
the  sailors  adrift.  These  unfortunates,  after  having 
wandered  about  for  ten  days,  arrive<l  at  Saigon  in  a 
state  of  utmost  destitution,  and  to  their  great  joy  and 
infinite  surprise,  they  were  kindly  received  by  us. 

The  fleet  thus  destroyed  was  composed  of  eight 
war-junks  of  first  rank,  and  of  five  of  second  class. 
The  Cochin-Chinese  admiral  sought  refuge  at  first  at 
Carapot,  in  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  But  dreading  the 
anger  of  the  emperor,  he  opened  his  belly  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  officers  of  his  stalf,  as  the  Koman  admiral 
at  Cape  Misenum  would  not  have  failed  to  do  under 
similar  circumstances  to  the  greater  glory  of  Kero  or 
Domitian. 

But  do  not  imagine  that  all  the  Annamite  fane  ■ 
tionaries  are  similarly  prepared  to  sacrifice  themselves 
so  classically  on  the  altar  of  heroism  or  rather  of  fear. 
A  few  weeks  afterwards  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing, 
with  my  own  eyes,  a  land  mandarin  arrive  at  Siugon, 
who  was  posseted  of  more  practical  philosophy  than 
his  maritime  colleague.  This  was  no  less  a  personage 
than  the  indigenous  prefect  of  the  province.  The 
jieriod  for  sowing  coming  on,  this  worthy  man,  like  a 
true  disciple  of  Triptolemns,  seized  the  pretext  of  agri- 
cultural interests  to  enter  into  n^jotiations  with  us, 
and  to  assure  himself  as  to  the  state  of  things,  and  the 
lihysiognomy  of  those  who  had  usurped  his  residence 
of  old. 

Conducted  into  the  presence  of  oar  commandant,  ho 
prostrated  himself  neither  more  nor  less  than  he  would 
have  done  before  an  idol,  and  he  then  addressed  him  in 
a  sjieech  which  our  interpreter  translated  in  the  follow- 
ing characteristic  terms : — 

"  You  are  not  like  those  pirates  who  come  but  too 
frequently  into  our  rivers  to  rob  cities  and  insult  the 
women  ;  you  are  wise — since  you  came  from  that  great 
nation  in  the  west,  who  sent  a  virtuous  man  to  the 
King  Nguyen-anh,  who  was  his  friend,  and  you  are 
strong,  since  you  belong  to  the  same  conntry  as  those 
who  restored  to  him  the  throne  of  his  &ther,  which 
had  been  usurped  by  Tayson.  None  can  resist  you 
when  yon  fight,  but  you  are  disarmed  before  the  weak. 
Allow  us  then  to  sow  our  crops,  and  give  us  assurance 
you  will  not  withdraw  your  protection  when  the  time 
comes  round  that  we  shall  have  to  gather  them  in." 

Whether  Jie  was  sincere  or  not  in  the  request,  it  was 
granted  to  him,  and  he  was  reconducted  to  the  outposts, 
with  military  honoura^  which  filled  him  with  surprise 
aud  gratitude. 

Clad  in  a  long  robe  of  damask  worked  with  gold  and 
silk,  end  in  nether  garments  of  red  silk,  which  did  not 
cover  his  black  feet,  very  imperfectly  protected  by  his 
slippers,  this  august  dignitaiy  had  a  black  hat  on  his 
head,  decorated  in  front  lika  the  hat  of  a  roadman, 
with  a  large  metal  plate,  upon  which  were  inscribed 
the  name  and  arms  of  his  Majesty  Tn  Duk,  and  which 
was  further  supplied  at  its  sides  with  two  appendages 
in  black  gauze,  which  looked  like  the  wings  of  a  night- 
moth,  and  were  nine  inches  in  length.  This  curious 
head-gear  is  the  distinctive  decoration  of  a  iivil  man- 
darin, and  it  would  of  itself  have  deserved  the  honours 
of  the  sketch-book,  even  if  it  had  not  surmounted  one 
of  the  most  typical  heads  and  bodies  that  chance  ever 


presented  to  my  pencil :  square  face,  yellow  complexion, 
red  eyes  winking  Iwucath  lids  manifestly  ic-^  large  for 
the  organ  which  they  covered,  wide  mouth,  hanging 
tips,  teeth  black  and  corroded  by  betel  nut,  a  body  at 
once  thin  and  squat,  and  lastly,  spare  limbs, — such 
WHS  the  api)earance  of  the  ex-mandarin  of  Saigon,  and 
with  slight  variations  it  would  apply  to  all  his  country- 
men. Only  when  we  apply  it  to  the  people  we  must 
supplant  the  expression  of  cunning  and  deceit,  which 
predominates  among  those  in  power,  by  one  of  sorrow 
ind  dejection. 

It  will  bo  seen  from  this  that  the  Cochin-Chinese 
are  not  handsome.  If  they  are  younger  brothers  to 
tho  Chinese,  they  are  much  degenerated  from  their 
elders,  who,  without  being  ApoUos,  still  jMSsess  gene- 
rally such  force  as  is  derived  from  a  more  fully  deve- 
loped body  and  limba  They  possess  besides  a  quality 
which  is  completely  unknown  to  their  neighbours  of 
the  south — cleanliness. 

What  we  call  with  us  the  fair  sex  does  not  make  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  In  spite  of  a  mild  and 
kindly  aspect,  of  a  bust  tolerably  well  modelled  in 
youth,  of  feet  and  hands  that  would  be  envied  by  a 
Parisian,  and  of  long  black  hair,  always  combed  and 
raised  up  with  little  care  on  tho  back  of  the  head,  the 
Cochin- Chinese  lady  does  not  impart  a  more  sgreeable 
impression  than  her  lord  and  master.  With  the  one 
as  with  tho  other,  there  are  the  same  facial  features, 
the  same  form  of  dress,  the  same  deteriorated  teeth, 
and  lastly  the  same  want  of  cleanliness  of  body  and 
dress.  It  is  even  said  that  the  latter,  the  jiarts  of 
which  must  always  fall  off  before  they  are  replaced, 
enter  into  the  gastronomic  calculations  of  their  pro- 
prietors, great  or  little,  rich  or  poor,  in  as  for  as  the 
myriads  of  insects  to  which  they  afford  an  iLsylum 
are  concerned,  and  of  which  the  women  are  not  a  bit 
less  greedy  than  the  men. 

Apart  from  this  extraordinary  taste,  common  to  nil 
classes  of  society,  even  that  of  the  highest  classes,  the 
people  of  Annam  appear  to  me  to  be  more  sober  even 
than  that  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  They  are  utterly 
ignorant  of  all  culinary  delicacies.  They  eat  little, 
feeding  on  fish,  rice,  fruits,  and  a  kind  of  i>ea  peculiar 
to  the  country,  and  it  is  only  at  the  festival  of  the 
now  year,  a  festival  which  is  at  once  religious  and  civil 
in  Cochin-China,  that  their  ordinary  temperance  is  laid 
aside,  and  that,  according  to  a  local  expression,  each 
family  "kills  its  pig,"  strangles  its  ducks,  devours  its 
fermented  eggs,  (fresh  eggs  are  never  eaten  in  Cochin- 
China),  and  consumes  in  one  or  two  repasts  what  it  has 
saved  up  during  a  whole  year.  '  But  even  in  this  annual 
debauch,  in  the  midst  of  the  evanescent  fumes  of  wine 
(samchu)  and  rice-spirit  (rak  or  raki),  the  Cochin-  Chinese 
cannot  shake  off  the  dejection  of  spirits  that  is  habitual 
with  them.  Their  greatest  efforts  at  gaiety  do  not  extend 
to  dancing,  and  I  do  not  think  that  I  ever  heard  one 
of  them  sing.  Never  noisy,  quiet  in  their  conversa- 
tion, which  they  maintain  on  all  occa.sions  in  a  measured, 
nasal  tone,  if  such  a  people  possess  national  songs,  they 
must  be  among  those  which  we  occidentals  should  select 
for  a  funeral.  To  sum  up,  the  general  impression  made 
upon  us  by  Cochin-Chinese  of  all  ages  and  sexes  is, 
that  they  constitute  a  congregation  of  melancholy 
beings ;  perhajM  it  is  so  because  they  have  grown  old 
from  ago  to  age  without  knowing  what  liberty  is. 

In  a  subsequent  advance  into  tho  interior  of  tho 
country,  made  from  Turan,  not  Saigon,  the  troops 
were  pushed  forward  until  they  reached  the  oele- 
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lirntod  jrotintnlns  of  ?ir.ivMf,  a  rocky  pountry,  lu'lil  i 
HiintMl  liy  Icioiil  Ruiicrstitiou,  any  tntrniicu  to  which 
liad,  for  many  ycais  imst,  hccn  intcrdictcil  by  tho 
Hipviriimont  even  to  the  niitivcs  of  the  country.  Tlic 
Miniutiiiiis  of  Marlili'  rise  in  tlio  nii(hno  of  a  w\nily 
(h'scrt  about  six  niibx  from  the  vilhi<,'('  of  Turan. 
Thi'V  arc  bouinhd  on  thi-  nortli  by  the  river  Tnran, 
nud  on  the  smith  by  the  oci'an.  On  approacliingtheui, 
small  huts  arc  obMcrvi'd  resting  upon  the  roel<s,  and 
Htth'  |>agoda»  constructed  iu  lioautiful  grottoes,  tlio 
entrances  to  wliich  are  laveil  by  tla^  current  of  tlu) 
river.  Fivn  hnge  rocks  of  marble,  looking  like  tho 
Rumniits  of  mountains  swallowed  up  in  the  Bands,  or 
b\nned  cathedrals,  are  sepanited  from  each  other  by 
passages  covered  with  low  tre<'s  and  creeping  plants, 
or  obstructed  by  lilocks  of  stone,  blackened  by  the  niiii 
and  sea -breezes.  One  of  these  jiatlis,  darkened  liy  tiio 
thick  foliage  of  myrtles,  terminates  iu  a  hmg  covered 
way  hewn  in  the  rock.  This  is  rendered  easy  of  (h-scent 
by  some  broad  stei>s  at  long  intervals.  After  passing 
through  a  few  seconds  of  complete  darkness,  this 
passage  opens  njKai  a  subterranean  temple  in  a  cavern, 
the  aspect  of  which  impresses  the  beholder  with  it.s 
solemn  magnificence  (see  p.  IGO). 

This  enormous  excavation,  in  which  tho  hand  of  man 
appears  to  have  wrought  out  many  changes,  is  fifty 
feet  long  by  forty  feel  wide,  and  abimt  forty-fivo  feet 
high.  From  the  gate, — on  either  side  of  which  aro  two 
colossal  statues  of  stone,  representing  a  Innnnn  being 
in  a  stmnge  costume,  and  some  fabulous  animal, — 
there  is  u  descent  by  a  (le<'p  and  ra|)id  stair  to  the 
bottom  of  the  grotto,  which  receives  tlii"  light  of  day 
through  a  natural  o[iening  in  the  centre  of  tho  vaulted 
roof.  This  is  hung  with  festoons  of  creeping  jilant.s, 
covereil  with  leaves  and  II  ors,  the  brightness  of 
which  admii-ably  contrasts  with  the  varied  and  brilliant 
tints  of  the  rocks.  Oiiposite  to  the  entrance,  and  upon 
a  slightly  raised  ]ilatform,  to  which  leads  a  narrow 
pathway  of  bricks,  terminating  in  some  steps,  is  ]ilaced 
a  high  altar  adorneil  with  chandeliers  painted  red,  and 
wax  candles  of  the  .same  colour.  A  few  other  orna- 
ments, cfpially  simple,  surround  a  statue  of  wood  thi  '■. 
feet  iu  height,  representing  a  man  in  a  sitting  posture. 
His  features,  his  garments,  which  have  nothing  of  tlus 
Chinese  style,  his  feet  joined  and  placed  fiat,  and  his 
extended  hands,  designat«  him  with  sullicicnt  clearness 
as  an  idol  of  the  Buddhist  worshi]),  a  religion  to  which 
is  due  a  great  ]mrt  of  the  supei'stiliuns  of  the  Cochin- 
Chinese,  and  of  which  mouinueiits  of  a  remote  anti- 
quity ai'o  to  be  met  with  everywhere  throughout  this 
coinitry. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  this  religion  was 
bronght  over  to  this  country  from  China,  or  was  the 
work  of  Indian  and  Chinese  missionaries  at  the  time 
of  the  great  Buddhist  revival.  Be  that  a.s  it  may, 
tho  moral  and  sceptical  doctrines  of  Buddha  ai'e  no 
longer  known  in  Cochin-China,  oxcejit  in  a  minority, 
SI)  small  a-s  to  bo  imi)ercei)tible.  Most  of  the  gran- 
dees of  tho  stjite,  eqimlly  ignorant  with  the  mass  of 
the  j)eopie,  believe  in  sorcerei-s,  devils,  and  good  and 
bad  genii,  and  allegorical  pei-sonations  of  tho  foiu' 
elements. 

Tlie  religionof  Buddha, — if  religion  that  can  bo  called 
whoso  juimary  element  is  total  abnegation  of  belief  and 
the  destnietion  of  all  fivitli, — had  its  origin  in  the  north 
of  India,  six  or  seven  eenturicH  before  our  era,  and 
nii)idly  took  iXMjt  there,  where  it  could  live  without 
persecution.     Heuce  it  reached  the  south  of  the  iJcniu- 


sula,  in  Ceylon  ;  but  returned  thence  to  the  .itates  on 
the  left  bank  of  tho  Cianges  river,  and  to  the  feet  of  t!\n 
Himalayan  range.  Thence,  '.".■■•■'sing  the  mountains,  it 
cxt<'n(U>d  itself  with  ])rodigi(Mis  ra]p;dity  among  tlio 
.scmi-barbanais  population  that  filled  the  vast  steppes  or 
naamtain  jdains  of  Thibet  and  Mongolia,  (ioing  on, 
it  travci'scd  thi^  East,  and  crossing  tho  mouths  of  tho 
Uanges,  a.s  it  had  already  crossed  tho  Himalayas  and 
the  Niu'  Kiitcli,  it  invaded  Burmah,  Assam,  and  the 
innuenso  jirovinccs  that  sejiarate  the  Indus  and 
Chiniu  At  la.st  it  reach(><l  China  itself;  anri,  in 
the  sixth  year  of  oin-  era,  luado  such  progress  as  to 
1)0  ollicially  adopted  by  the  Emperors.  Henceforth 
China  became  tho  gi-eat  scat  of  Buddhism ;  and  from 
C'hina  emanated  the  mission  of  llioneu-Tlismig,  i'rom 
which  tho  resuscitation  of  Buddhism  in  India  dati.'s 
its  env. 

But  what  is  Buddhi.sni  t  Briefly, — Buddha  was  him- 
self a  wise  man  and  a  great  reformer.  Educated  u 
l>ricst  of  Brahma,  ho  ajiplicd  himself  to  the  study  of 
tho  Vcdas  or  encrcd  books,  and  soon  penetrated  to  tho 
truth.  Everywhere  ho  saw  in  that  religion  only 
representatives  of  attributes  of  tho  Deity,  but  nowhere 
God  himself.  Ho  found,  moreover,  nothing  cci'taiu 
but  tho  inculcation  of  morality.  Hence  the  first  start- 
ing point  of  Buddhism  is  a  doubt — universal  scepticism. 
In  avoiding  idolatry  in  the  pei-sonality  of  tho  Deity, 
ho  fell  into  the  criually  Bcrious  error  of  materialism, 
by  declaring  God  to  be  the  univcrsf.  itself — pervading 
and  animating  all — not  a  spirit,  however,  but  actually 
tho  \inivcrse  itself.  Man,  therefore,  I  iiddha  pronounced 
to  be  a  portion  of  the  Deity,  and  tho  higher  his  moral 
condition  the  nearer  is  he  to  the  godly  sjiirit.  Wo 
need  not  ]ioint  out  where  Plato  obtained  his  philosophy 
while  studying  in  the  East.  'I  ho  institutions  of  Budd- 
hism, in  their  pure  state,  call  upon  man  to  observe  five 
conunandmentsand  avoid  ten  sins.  First tokillno  aninuil 
of  tho  meanest  kind  (as  partaking  of  the  living  essence 
of  the  J'eity);  not  to  steal;  not  to  ci^mmit  ndidlcry; 
not  to  lie ;  not  to  drink  intoxicating  drinks.  Those 
who  obey  these  commandments  will  never  be  hungry, 
or  unlucky,  ov  mifortnnate.  Amongst  the  ten  sins 
arc  discord,  idle  talking,  envy,  and  the  following  of 
false  gods.  Those  who  avoid  these  'will  bcco:no  worthy 
to  SCO  and  hear  God,  and  be  exempt  frcm  weight 
(oppression),  old  age,  disease,  oiul  death. 

Tho  High  Brahmins,  vho  found  this  teaching  to 
bo  dangerous  to  the  jicrnianence  of  their  worshi)), 
adopted  it  by  making  their  own  two  incanuitions  of 
the  Deity.  Vishini  and  Shiva  became  again  incarnate 
in  the  ])ei'son  of  Buddha,  whose  scepticism  they  made 
sacred,  by  saying  he  was  sent  into  the  world  to 
insi)iro  doid)t.s  against  tho  o])])onent.s  of  Brahmin  and 
\  ishnu.  A  separate  priesthood  of  Bonzes,  kept  uj)  by 
adoption,  was  gi'adually  instituted  for  the  worship  of 
Buddha,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  efficacy  of  fasts,  and 
prayei-s  by  proxy  through  the  priest  to  release  souls  from 
purgatory,  was  introduced  and  forcibly  inculcated.  Thus 
gi-adually  the  simjilo  clear  idea  of  Buddha  himself  de- 
generated again  intoa  woi-ship  of  attributes,  allegorical 
j)ersonificati()ns  of  the  elements,  and  reptiles — even 
the  meanest  f)f  which  are  sedulously  protected  by  his 
creed.  Thus  do  we  find  how  pi-one  is  the  hunuin 
mind  in  its  weakness  to  regard  the  thing  created 
nither  than  the  Creator,  and  to  avoid  the  one,  Bim])le 
idea,  known  and  revealed  to  the  wise,  in  all  ages,  that 
"  God  is  a  Sjjirit,  and  those  who  woi-ship  him  must 
worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 
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Fab  away  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  abutting  on 
CWna,  with  whioli  tliey  are  connected  by  Siiglmlicn, 
but  pliysically  united  l)y  Karaschatka,  of  which  tlicy 
and  tlie  Kurilo  IhIbs  form  but  a  spur,  is  a  group  of 
ialandn  which  very  oloMoly  rcsomljlo  Oreat  Britain  with 
Ireland  to  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  two  groat  inlands 
in  the  Channel,  thin  group  being  again  prolonged  by 
the  Loo-choo  and  other'  islets  to  Forinowi  and  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  by  those  again  and  Now  Guinea 
to  the  continent  of  Australia,  thus  constituting  one 
great  bund  of  rock,  and  land,  and  sea,  which  girt  by 
their  semicircular  disposition  the  Arch-Archijielago  of 
the  world^^)ne  expanse  of  ocean,  everywhere  studded 
with  coral  reefs,  islets,  islands,  and  gi-oups  of  islands.' 

The  lands  in  tpiestioii,  rich  with  all  the  gifts  of 
nature,  fertile  beyond  measure,  and  with  n  glorious 
climate,  have  long  cojistituted  a  populous  empire  remote 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  ami  which,  if  accidentally 
or  purposely  thrown  in  contact  with  it,  it  has  repelled 
with  churlish  selJishnoss.  This  empire  is  called  by  the 
natives,  Nip-pon,  "the  Empire  of  the  Sun,"  or  "Snr- 
source  Country,"  and  by  the  Chinese,  Yang-hu.  Jiaic>j 
Polo,  the  celebrated  Venetian  tniveller,  having  firat 
announced  its  existence  to  Europe  ■ '  called  the 
country  Zipangii, — a  name  which  has  become  abbre- 
viated and  corrnpted  into  Japan.  From  the  best 
admeasurement,  it  would  appear  that  this  vast  insular 
empire  of  Eastern  Asia  passesses  a  superficies  of 
270,211  square  miles.  Its  population  it  immense. 
The  number  of  jwoplo  one  encountera  on  the  roads 
and  highways  is  incredible.  It  has  been  estimated  as 
high  as  oO,000,00(),  and  as  low  as  10,000,000,  but 
there  cannot  be  less  than  30,000,000,  and  they  are 
of  Mongolo-Chinese  or  Tartar-Chinese  origin;  their 
language  being  also  a  dialect  of  the  Chinese. 

The  first  settlement  in  Jaiian  took  its  origin  in 
the  wreck  of  the  Portuguese  adventurer  Fernando 
Mondez  Pinto,  in  1542  or  1543,  who  carried  such 
glowing  accounts  to  his  countrymen  as  to  induce  them 
to  send  a  commercial  expedition,  which,  establishing 
itself  at  Nagasaki,  conducted  for  several  years  a  con- 
siderable trade  with  the  natives.  In  1583,  a  mission- 
ary deputation  was  sent  from  Rome  to  Japan,  and  the 
Jesuits  having  set  about  converting  the  natives,  such 
an  outcry  was  raised,  and  so  many  lives  sacrificed,  that 
the  Portuguese  were  obliged  to  leave  the  country. 

The  Portuguese  wero  succeeded  in  tin  Japan  trade 


>  The  island  ompiro  of  Japan  occupies  an  insular  position  off 
the  east  coast  of  Continental  Asia,  and  opposite  to  the  Sea  of 
Japan,  and  the  Quif  of  Tartary,  and  Corea,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  Mantchuria,  and  is  consequently  the  roost  easterly  part 
of  our  hemisphero ;  the  sun  rises  over  Yeddo  eight  hours  earlier 
than  over  London.  The  empire  comprises  five  large  and  two 
hundred  small  inlands,  with  numerous  islets  an<l  dependencies ; 
including  the  Loo-chu  gronp,  and  the  Kurilo  Archipelago.  It 
eitends  from  the  2lth  to  the  60th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and 
from  the  123rd  to  the  157th  degree  of  east  longitude.  To  the 
north  it  is  bounded  by  the  Sea  of  Okotsk,  and  the  independent 
portion  of  the  island  peninsula  of  Saghalien;  to  the  east  by  the 
north  FOciSc  Ocean;  to  the  south  by  the  eastern  Sea  of  China t 
and  to  the  west  by  the  Sea  of  Japan,  which  communicatei  with 
the  ocean  by  the  Straits  of  La  Perouse  or  Sangan,  and  others 
running  between  the  various  Islands.  Of  these  iihinds,  Nipon  is 
the  largest,  being  sixteen  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  from  one 
to  three  bondred  miles  in  breadth  at  different  parte. 


by  the  Dutch,  in  whose  favour  an  exception  was  made 
on  account  of  their  being  Protestants. 

The  trade  of  the  hitter  peoplo  was,  at  one  time,  of 
enormous  vahie,  but  has  dwindled  down  to  its  ])rcscnt 
comparatively  insiph'ricant  amount  through  their  own 
mismanagemer.c  an  '  :..'li^crei.ion.  There  was  a  period 
in  the  historj  of  ■  leir  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
Japanese,  m  he  vUey  drained  the  island  of  the  precious 
metals  to  r  i'  .ncredible  amount.  This  excited  the 
apprehensions  of  the  Court  much  in  the  same  way  as 
the  exchange  of  silver,  and  nothing  but  silver,  for 
opium,  lately  brought  matters  to  a  crisis  in  China. 
The  value  of  the  currency  was  constantly  tiimi)ered  wit^i 
in  all  transactions  between  the  Dutch  and  Japanese ; 
and  to  such  an  extent,  writes  Mr.  InkofT,  "  that  our 
commerce  was  carried  on  by  the  |>eople  gro]iing  in  the 
dark,  neither  knowing  the  actual  price  of  purchat^e  or 
sale.  Since  1710,  all  articles  of  trade  not  disposed '  ''..  a 
profit  of  63  per  cent. rendered  a  loss."  The  same  .iter 
tells  us  that  his  countrymen  have,  over  and  over  ogain, 
declined  to  receive  many  valuable  articles  r.f  commei-oe 
which  weie  from  time  to  time  t>  ndered  by  the  Japanese 
The  eonducl  of  the  Company's  ser^'auts  at  Japan  appears 
to  have  been  most  injudicious.  Ins'  .ad  of  a  dignified 
but  firm  resistance  to  all  the  encroachments  and  insults 
of  the  Japanese,  they  gave  way  in  every  instance  ;  and 
this  base  conduct  on  the  part  of  Euroj)eans  tended 
infinitely  to  increase  the  pride  and  aiTogance  of  an 
already    vain,  ignorant,  and  exclusive  iieojjle. 

In  1G54,  Hagenaar  was  sent  by  the  Governor- 
general  of  Batavia  to  Formosa  and  Japan.  The  Dutch,  at 
that  time  had  what  they  call  a  lodge— a  large  wooden 
building — in  the  bay  of  Firando,  as  also  a  factory  at 
KurkL  The  intoleiance  and  jealousy  of  the  Japanese 
was  manifest  on  this  as  on  all  other  occasions.  Thirty- 
seven  persons  lost  their  lives  at  Firando,  on  account  of 
their  being  either  professed  Christians  or  born  of 
Christian  parents.  Some  were  hung  up  by  the  feet ; 
others  were  beheaded,  and  cut  to  pieces ;  and,  again, 
others,  were  tied  to  stakes  and  burnt. 

In  1635,  Hagenaar  having  visited  Firando  a  second 
time,  disputes  had  arisen  which  necessitated  a  mission 
to  Yeddo.  Accordingly,  a  public  entry  was  made  into 
the  capital,  on  which  occasion  the  concourse  of  people 
was  80  great,  that  they  could  scarcely  move  forward. 
But,  as  tisual,  after  a  month  had  nearly  elapsed  in 
various  procrastinated  ceremonies  and  negotiations,  a 
message  was  sent,  intimating  that  no  opportunity  had 
yet  occurred  of  laying  their  petition  before  the  emperor, 
that  it  was  not  likely  their  business  could  be  done  for 
some  time,  and  that  the  Dutch  mission  had  better 
returi»  to  whence  it  came. 

Hagenaar  accordingly  returned,  but  some  of  the 
Dutch  merchants  remained  behind,  .mong  whom  was 
Frans  Caron,  who  left  us  one  of  the  e..<liest  accounts  ot 
the  capital  of  the  country,  which  he  describes  as  beuig 
very  large,  the  palace  or  castle  alone  being  four  or  five 
miles  in  circumference,  and  the  streets  in  extent  are,  ho 
adds,  very  broad,  and  some  are  bordered  on  both  sides 
by  sumptuous  palaces.  The  gates  are  fortified  on  each 
side  with  iron  bands  or  gi-atings,  and  over  each  grating 
is  a  large  building,  capable  of  containing,  in  case  of 
necessity,  two  or  three  hundred  men. 
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It  is,  Cai-on  says,  the  interior  part  of  the  castle  in 
which  till  imperial  palace  ia  situated,  consisting  of  many 
liivge  apartments,  surrounded  by  groves,  which,  although 
planted  by  ayt,  ap])ear  to  be  the  ])roduotion  of  nature. 
There  are  likewise  fish-ponds,  rivulets,  open  spaces, 
race  gro\inds,  rides,  gardens,  and  a  number  of  separate 
apartments  for  the  women. 

In  the  second  enclosure  stand  the  palaces  of  the 
|)rinco3  of  the  blood,  and  of  the  principal  ministei's. 
In  the  third  and  outer  enclosures  are  the  palaces  of  the 
kings  and  nobles  of  Japan,  all  gilt  and  richly  adorned. 

\Vitho»it  are  the  dwellings  and  houses  of  the  inferior 
nobles,  more  or  less  sumptuous  according  to  their  rank. 
Taken  altogether,  this  astonishingly  large  palace  appears 
within  and  without  like  a  golden  mountain ;  for  all 
the  nobles,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  spare  no 
expense  to  ornament  their  residences, 

Here  reside  the  married  wives  and  children  of  the 
nobles,  iix  order  that,  being  always ^under  the  eye  of 
the  Court,  they  may  servo  as  hostages  for  their  fidelity. 
This  exceedingly  spacious  palace,  which  has  an  extent 
equal  to  a  populous  city,  ia  tlius  nt  all  times  filled  with 
great  men,  who  never  oppear  in  public  without  a 
numerous  retinue  of  inferior  nobles,  pages,  hoi-ses,  and 
)ialankiii8.  The  streets,  however  broad,  are  yet  too 
narrow  for  their  ]>ompo\i»  processions. 

Caron,  describing  afterwards  the  pomp  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  Ini|)erial  retinue,  adds,  "  How  micom- 
monly  large  soever  the  number  be  of  the  soldiei's  kept 
by  this  monarch,  none  are  found  amongst  them  but 
chosen  men,  well  made,  of  a  courageous  appearance, 
expert  in  the  use  of  ai-ms,  and  even  not  ignorant  of 


literature.  The  muster  of  the  troops  which  the  kings 
and  nobles  must  furnish,  upon  the  first  summons  of  the 
Court,  amounted  at  that  time  to  308,000  infantry  and 
20,000  civalry.  Most  of  the  nobles,  however,  generally 
kept  in  actual  service  twice  as  many  troops  as  they 
are  rcrpiired  to  furnish  at  the  first  summons.  The  em- 
peror also  entertained,  out  of  his  private  purse,  10,000 
foot  soldiers  and  20,000  horaemen,  who  lie  in  gan'ison 
in  the  cities  or  fortresses,  or  serve  Iiim  as  body-guaiils. 
All  the  cavalry  wear  armour,  but  the  foot-soldiers 
only  wear  a  helmet.  Some  of  the  horsemen  are 
described  at  that  time  as  being  armed  with  pistols, 
some  with  short  Innccs,  and  others  with  bows  and 
arrows ;  all,  however,  were  provided  M'ith  scimitars. 
The  infantry  were  armed  with  two  sabres,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  and  strength  of  the  mvu,  with  heavy  or 
lighter  fii-elocks.  Some  carried  long  jukes  or  nian- 
ganets,  "  which  are  a  sort  of  bayonet."  But  this  lias 
undergone  great  changes,  fire-arms  Laving  been  more 
generally  introduced. 

Such  was  the  wealth  of  Japan  at  this  period, 
that  the  incomes  of  the  cliiof  ministers  amounted  to 
£182,000,  those  of  the  inferior  placemen  to  £91,000, 
and  the  salaries  of  those  who  fill  the  lowest  situations 
may,  at  least,  be  reckoned  at  from  £18,200  to 
£27,300.  But,  although  the  nobles  also  possessed  very 
enormous  revenues,  yet  the  expenses  which  they  aro 
obliged  to  incur  swallow  all  up.  At  Yeddo,  especially, 
everything  was  very  dear,  and  housekeeping,  especially 
on  the  Ja])aneso  scale,  was  very  expensive.  Whatever 
can  bo  imagined  as  contributing  to  ])leasure  and  the 
support  of  luxuty  was  to  be  met  with.     The  enter- 
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tainments  given  by  kings  and  nobles  to  the  emperor 
were  often  ruinous  to  them. 

The  women  of  Japan,  according  to  the  same  old 
traveller,  were  rigidly  secluded,  even  more  so  than 
among  the  Muhammadaus ;  but  they  had  many  plea- 
sures— ^gardens,  fishponds,  arbours,  summer-houses, 
half  a-shore  and  half  over  the  water,  and  all  sorts  of 
laudbirds  and  tvaterfowl,  musical  instruments,  and  such 
like.  Plays  were  represented,  and  feasts  and  banquets 
constantly  occur.  Their  dress  was  of  different  coloured 
silk ;  each,  accoi-ding  to  the  rank  they  hold,  or  the 
post  assigned  them,  wearing  an  appointed  colour. 

The  revenues  of  the  nobles  arise  out  of  the  various 
products  which  their  tonntories  afford.  Some  lands 
yield  com;  some,  gold  and  silver;  othent,  copper,  iron, 
tin,  or  lead;  others  again,  timber,  hemp,  cotton,  or 
silk.  The  emperor  disposes  of  the  fisheries,  more 
particularly  of  the  whale  fisheries,  once  a  source  of 
large  revenue,  but  now  almost  in  the  hands  of  Ameri- 
cans and  othera  The  Japanese  are  neither  very 
superstitious,  nor  are  they  over-religious;  they  do  not 
pray  either  in  the  morning  or  the  evening,  and  the 
most  religious  scarcely  go  to  the  pagoda  more  than 
once  a  month.  At  the  same  time  the  number  of 
pagodas  in  Japan  is  incredibly  large.  The  priests 
reside  in  them,  from  two  to  twenty  in  a  community, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  buildings. 

The  priests  naturally  side  with  the  nobles  in  keeping 
the  people  and  the  middle  classes  in  ignorance  and 
slavery;  the  militory  and  the  priests  are  more  or  less 
despotic ;  and  in  this  system,  all  the  evils  of  feudalism 
being  superadded  to  a  pure  and  irresponsible  despotism, 
are  to  be  traced  the  long  seclusion  of  the  nation. 
Only  let  the  mercliants  and  the  industrious  classes  once 
feel  their  importance  in  the  social  state,  and  such  a 
seclusion  would  soon  become  impossible. 

All  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life  ore  produced 
in  the  empire.  It  yields  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead 
in  abundance,  and  furnishes  also  cotton  cloth,  goiit- 
skins,  an  annual  quantity  of  one  hundred  thousand 
peculs  of  silk,  and  between  three  and  four  hundred 
thousand  peculs  of  silk-cotton  (the  produce  of  the 
Bombax  penlandrum),  a  great  many  deerskins,  timber, 
and  all  kinds  of  provisions  in  much  greater  abundance 
than  is  requisite  for  the  subsistence  of  the  inhabitants. 
Japanese  ware  and  Japan  work  has  been  celebrated 
from  a  remote  antiquity.  It  is  alluded  to  in  the 
"  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments." 

The  climate  of  Japan  is  said  to  bo  Lappy  and  health- 
ful, but  subject  to  extremes  of  cold  in  winter  and  of 
heat  in  summer ;  this,  however,  must  vary  much  in 
different  islands.  It  rains  frequently,  with  much 
thunder  and  lightning.  The  sea,  which  encompasses 
the  islands,  is  very  rough  and  stormy,  which,  with 
many  rocks,  cliffs,  and  shoals,  above  and  under  water, 
makes  its  navigation  very  dangerous.  There  are  also 
two  remai-kable  and  dangerous  whirlpools.  Water- 
S[)outs  are  also  frequently  observed  to  rise  in  the 
Japanese  seas.  The  natives  fancy  that  they  are  a 
kind  of  water-dragon.  Earthquakes  are  so  common 
that  the  natives  think  no  more  of  them  than  we  do 
of  an  ordinary  storm.  Yet,  sometimes,  whole  cities 
are  dcst<' .'.yed,  and  thousands  of  inhabitants  buried 
under  the  ruins.  Such  a  dreadful  accident  happ<mcd, 
as  Father  Lewis  de  Frees  relates  ("  Do  Rebus  Japonicis 
collecto  a  Joh.  Havo"),  in  the  year  1586.  Kmmpfer 
relates  that,  in  1703,  by  an  earthquake,  and  fire  that 
followed  thereon,  almost  the  whole  city  of  Yeddo,  and 
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the  imjxsrial  palace  itself,  were  destroyed  and  laid  in 
ashes,  and  upwards  of  200,000  inhabitants  buried 
under  the  ruins.^ 

There  are  burning  mountains  in  several  of  the 
islands,  some  of  which  seem  to  be  of  volcanic  origin, 
but  others  to  l)o  ohemical  phenomena.  Coal  is  also 
said  to  abound.  In  some  parts  the  natives  u.se  naptha 
instead  of  oil.  Amber  is  abundant,  and  the  pearl 
fishery  b  prosecuted  with  success. 

Amongst  the  chief  trees  are  the  mulberry,  varnish- 
tree,  various  laurels  and  bays,  camphor-laurel,  the  tea- 
shrub,  sansio  (used  instead  of  pep})er  or  ginger),  fig- 
trees,  chesnuts,  walnuts,  oranges,  lemons,  grapes,  itc, 
iSec.  The  superiority  of  the  Jai>an  vai-nish  is  owing  to 
the  virtues  of  the  neusi,  or  varnish-tree,  described  by 
Keempfer  in  his  "  Ameenitates  Exoticre." 

Buch  is  about  the  state  of  information  which  we 
possessed  of  this  remarkable  country,  previous  to  the 
late  expeditions  of  the  Anglo-Americans  and  of  the 
English,  and  the  researches  of  the  naturalist  Siebold. 

'  The  islands  of  Jiipan  arc  csscnthilly  mouiitaiiious  niul  rocky, 
being  cliiefly  of  volcanic  origin.  Nip-pon  is  traversed  throughout 
its  whole  length  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  some  of  whose  peaks  nro 
clad  with  perpetual  snow.  Tho  waters  flow  on  the  one  side  to  the 
Sea  of  Japan,  on  the  otiicr  to  the  PuciSc.  According  to  tho 
Japanese  annals,  Mount  Fusi  or  Fusiynina,  tho  loftiest  monntuin  of 
all  Japan  (3793  metres),  rose  out  of  tho  cnrtli  285  ycors  n.c,  and 
an  enormous  depression  gave  rise,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  great  hike 
Mitzen,  or  Oils  (Biwake,  in  Siebold's  map).  Fusi  was  lor  a  long 
timenn  active  volcano  :  some  of  its  eniptions  have  been  frightful  and 
were  accompanied  by  the  most  terrible  devastation  from  lava  and 
earthquakes.  It  has,  however,  been  now  quiescent  for  upwards  of 
a  century.  So  late,  however,  as  the  23rdof  December,  1851,  nn 
earthquake  nearly  destroyed  the  port  and  town  of  Simoda,  and  with 
them  the  Russian  frigate  Diana,  which,  having  been  hunted  over 
the  Pacific  Ocean  by  the  English  fleet,  had  finally  taken  refuge  in 
the  Japanese  waters.  The  story  is  told  aa  follows  in  Conimodoro 
Perry's  "  Voyogc  :" — "On  the  arrival  of  Commander  Adams  at 
Simoda,  he  found  a  great  and  sad  change  in  the  physical  asi)ects 
of  the  place.  In  the  interval  of  his  absence  from  Japan  (on  the 
23r(l  of  December,  1851)  nn  earthquake  had  occurred,  which  was 
felt  on  tho  whole  coast  of  Japan,  doing  some  injury  to  the  capital, 
Yeddo,  completely  destroying  the  fine  city  of  Osscn,  on  thesoutli- 
eastem  side  of  Nipon,  and  leaving  abundant  evidences  of  its 
ruinous  eflV'cta  at  Simoda.  Kvery  house  and  public  building  on 
the  low  grounds  has  been  destroyed ;  a  few  temples  and  prlvuto 
edifices,  that  stood  on  elevated  spots,  were  all  that  escaped ;  and 
sixteen  structures  were  all  that  was  left  of  what  was  onco  Simoda. 
The  inhabitants  told  Commander  Adams,  that  tho  destruction 
was  not  caused  by  the  immediate  agitation  of  tho  earth,  but  by 
the  sea  which  it  occasioned,  and  whiili  regularly  followed  the 
shocks.  According  to  the  statements  of  the  Japanese,  the  waters 
in  the  bay  and  near  tho  shore  were  first  observed  to  bo  violently 
agitated ;  they  soon  began  rapidly  to  retreat,  leaving  tho  bottom 
of  the  harbour,  where  usually  there  wei^c  nine  feet  of  water,  nearly 
bare.  The  water  then  rushed  m  upon  tho  land,  in  a  wave  five  fathoms 
above  its  usual  height,  and,  overflowing  the  town  up  to  the  tops  of 
the  houses,  swept  everything  away.  The  IVightencd  inhi.bitants 
fle<l  to  the  hills  for  safety  j  but,  before  they  could  reach  their 
summits,  they  were  overtaken  by  tho  climbing  watrrs,  and  hun- 
dreds were  drowned.  Tho  waters  retreated  and  returned  in  this 
manner  five  several  times,  tearing  down  everything,  and  strewing 
the  ai^acent  shores  with  the  wrecks,  and  ruinsof  houses  proKtrntcd, 
and  vessels  torn  from  their  anchorage.  Tho  Russian  frigate 
Diana,  bearing  the  flag  of  Admiral  Pontiatine,  was  lying  in  tho 
harbour  at  tho  time.  Tho  llussian  ofiicers  tnid  Commamler 
Adams,  that,  when  tho  waters  retreated,  the  mud  b  lilcti  up  from 
the  bottom  in  a  thousand  springs.  When  they  came  in,  thoy 
boiled  like  a  maelstrom,  and  such  was  their  vel  ':ity  and  force, 
that  thefrigato  actually  made  forty-three  complete  revolntions  in 
the  space  of  thirty  minutes.  Their  anchor  had  been  let  go  in 
•U  fathoms  j  when  tho  waters  retreated,  they  could  see  it,  and 
had  but  four  feet  of  water  alongside,  Uer  rudder,  ttern  part,  and 
a  great  part  of  her  keel  were  knocked  ofl"  and  lost,  and  her 
bottom  much  injured.  In  the  endeavour  to  carry  her  across  the 
bay  fur  repair,  she  sank.  Tlie  Japanesn  speedily  set  to  work  to 
rebuild  and  refit  tho  town,  which  is  nov.  agniu  a  flourishing  one. 
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Tho  progi-ess  made  by  the  Anglo-Americans,  in 
breaking  down  thn  exclusive  baiTiera  of  this  old 
country,  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  fact  that  they 
have  induced  this  secluded  nation,  which  neither  tra- 
velled iiiir  ])crmittud  ti'avel,  to  send  a  mission  to  the 
United  States. 

Tho  Americans  have,  indeed,  a  just  right  to  impel  a 
stubborn  nation  to  nets  of  common  humanity.  Jai)an 
had  not  only  refused  to  hold  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  rest  of  tho  world — a  very  questionable  right 
— but  she  went  further ;  and  occupying,  as  she  does, 
an  enormous  extent  of  seacoast,  she  not  only  refused 
to  o|)cn  her  ports  to  foreign  vessels  in  distress,  but 
actually  opened  her  V)atteries  (such  as  they  are)  upon 
them  when  they  apjiroached  within  gun-shot  of  her 
shores,  and  when  driven  upon  them  by  stress  of 
weather,  she  seized  upon,  imprisoned,  exhibited  in 
cages,  and  actually  murdered  tho  crows  of  such  ill- 
fated  vessels. 

"  This,"  argued  the  Americans,  "  hivs  been  submitted 
to  *^oo  long  already  ;  and  tho  constant  incre-ase  of  our 
whale  fleet,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  disasters  in 
this  barbarous  and  inhospitable  region,  have  com- 
pelled our  government,  unprompted  except  by  wise 
iuresight,  to  insist  upon  a  reform  in  the  jioliey  and 
bearing  of  the  Japanese  towards  the  rest  of  tho  world. 
The  single  fact,  tliat  at  one  tin  e  within  the  last  year 
there  were  121  American  whalers  lying  in  the  harbour 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  far  away  from  their  cruising 
grounds,  because  they  could  not  cuter  any  hai'bour  on 
the  coiiat  of  Japan  for  repaii-s,  shows  not  only  the 
extent  of  our  commerce  in  that  region,  but  the  claims 
of  humanity  itself  for  protection  against  tho  barbarians 
who  thus  cut  off,  as  it  wore,  tho  commerce  of  tho 
Yellow  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Oehotsk."  (The  Sea  of 
Japan  might  have  been  added.) 

To  carry  out  this  notion.  Commodore  Perry,  of  the 
U.S.  Navy,  cast  .anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Yeddo,  tho  eom- 
merciid  capital  of  Japan,  on  the  8th  of  July,  1853, 
and  speedily,  on  tho  23rd  of  August,  to  his  great 
sui'prise,  ft)und  his  party  strengthened  by  tho  appeai-- 
anco  of  a  Russian  fleet;'  the  frigate  I'aUaa,  and  the 
steamer  Yostock,  the  Aurora,  48,  and  tho  corvette, 
Navartno,  22,  being  sent  up  to  Kamschatka,  to  bo 
close  in  readiness,  if  required,  and  a  jiowerful  squadron 
having  >>cen  told  olVto  cruise  in  the  Pacific. 

Commodoi'O  Perry  succeeded  in  carrying  a  treaty 
by  which  three  |>orts,  Nagasaki,  Hakodaki,  and  Simoda 
were  tlu'own  open  to  trade,  and  every  port  on  the 
Japanese  coast  was  opened  to  ves-sels  in  distress.  The 
I'osults  of  this  treaty,  and  a  similar  one  eflccted  by 
Admiral  Stirling,  on  the  part  of  England,  not  being 
entirely  satisfactory.  Lord  Elgin  proceeded  from  China 


'  "  There  18  no  power  in  the  other  licmiBphcrc,"  s&ya  thenar- 
riitor  of  Commodore  Perry's  voynge,  "  to  which  the  possession  of 
Jnpun,  or  the  conduct  of  its  aflUirs,  is  so  important  as  it  is  to 
Bussia.  Slio  is  on  one  side  of  tlio  islands  (by  tlie  Amoor),  the 
United  States  on  the  other.  Tlio  Pacific  Ocean  is  destined  to  be 
tlio  tlicatro  of  ianncnso  commercial  undertakings.  Kussia  is, 
in  a  great  degree,  shut  out  from  cnsy  access  to  tho  Atlantic  by 
her  local  position ;  but  with  such  harbours  ns  the  Pacific  or  Japan 
would  give  her,  she  nii<;lit  hope  to  beeorao  the  controlling  mari- 
time power  of  the  world."  We  arc  in  possession  of  very  recent 
information  from  Jaiuin,  tending  to  show  that  tho  .Tapaneso 
government  distrust  the  purposes  of  Russia.  The  movements  of 
tluit  nation  on  tho  Amoor  llivcr  have  been  viewed  with  much 
apprehension.  Tlio  .Tapanese,  on  the  report  of  a  special  agent 
Biiit  for  the  purpose,  have  resolved  to  raise  an  efficient  army  and 
equip  a  niivy  of  vessels  on  the  European  model,  and  to  open 
Japuu  to  the  trade  of  tho  world. 


in  1838,  and  going  right  up  to  Yeddo  itself,  in  a 
manner  at  once  original  and  unexpected,  concluded  a 
treaty  which  granted  all  the  European  powers  tho 
right  of  free  trade,  under  very  slight  limitations,  with 
Japan.  Of  what  happened  in  his  voyage,  and  what 
was  seen  in  Japan,  we  intend  to  give  a  vivid  outline, 
as  likely  to  convey  to  our  readers  the  best  idea  of 
Japan  us  it  is. 

II.— BAY  AND  HARBOUR  OF  NAGASAKI. 

"IIaud  a-starboard,  sir  !"  exclaimed  tho  gallant 
Sherard  Osborn's  Paliaurus,  and  as  the  spokes  of  the 
wheel  flew  round,  the  ship  turned  sharply  into  the  fine 
channel  of  water,  leading  up  to  Nagasaki.  That  city 
faced  us,  says  the  captain,  spread  round  tho  base  of  a 
hill  at  the  farther  end  of  the  harbour,  and  having 
immediately  in  front  of  it  a  nide  collection  of  hybrid 
European  houses,  with  a  flag-stafl'  on  the  artificial  island 
of  Decima,  where  tho  Japanese  had  held  the  Dutchmen 
voluntary  prisonersever  since  tho  expulsion  of  the  Portu- 
guese in  1G13.  The  poor  Dutchmen  endured  insults, 
restraints  and  contumely,  rather  than  forego  certain  ad- 
vantages in  carrying  o\it  Japanese  cop|)er  and  retailing 
it  to  Europeans  at  an  enormous  jirofit.  Long  sufl'ering 
and  enduring  vendors  of  strung  Dutch  cheese,  Zealand 
butter  and  pleasant  schnaiips,  relief  came  at  last!  Tho 
Japanese  Emperor  was  ast(uu.shod  to  find  the  belligerent 
powers  of  Russia  and  England,  jilaying  a  game  of  hide- 
and-seek,  in  his  many  bays  and  harbours,  and  wisely 
concluded  that  the  orthodox  old  Lady  of  Mo.scow,  whose 
dominions  appro.ached  suspiciously  close  to  Japan, 
might  one  day  think  it  ns  C'liristian-likc  to  rob  a 
Buddhist  as  a  ?'  'hammailan  neighbour.  H<^  has  very 
wisely  departed  from  the  ancient  laws  of  his  realm,  and 
has  sought  for  aid  and  protection  where,  strangely 
enough,  he  can  find  them,  in  the  friendship  of  four  or 
five  nations  who  cordially  dislike  and  are  jealous  of 
each  other.  A  long  ford  of  blue  water  stretches  two 
miles  inland  between  sloping  hills,  which  spring  from 
the  sea  with  a  bold,  rocky  escarpment,  and  then  roll 
gently  back,  rising  to  an  altitude  of  a  thousand  feet  or 
so;  and  these  are  overlooked  by  still  more  lofty  giants — 
every  mountain-side  covered  with  all  that  can  gladden 
a  landseaiie,  and  down  every  ravine  gladsome  streams 
rushing  on  to  the  sea.  Here  a  village,  there  a  quaint 
bark  anchored  in  a  sandy  cove;  now  an  official  abode, 
with  a  Bq\uire-cut  terrace  and  upright  fence,  so  jiroperly 
stift-starched  and  queer,  you  felt  sure  yo\i  bad  only  to' 
knock,  and  that  one  of  the  Barnacles  of  soc-ety  would 
appear;  then,  rt>sting  in  tho  midst  of  green  trees  and 
flowery  gardens,  were  the  prettiest  chalets  seen  out  of 
Switzerland :  children,  with  no  clothes  at  all,  rolling  on 
the  gross,  or  tumbling  in  and  out  of  the  water,  whilst 
their  rcsjiected  parents,  with  but  few  habiliments  to 
incommode  them,  gravely  moved  their  fans,  or  sut 
gazing  upon  the  newly  arrived  vessels.  Oh !  it  wag  a 
goodly  sight;  but  they  were  all  in  tho  mood  to  be 
pleased :  and  had  the  sky  been  less  clear,  the  air  less 
bracing  and  the  climate  as  bad  as  that  of  China,  they 
would  assuredly  still  have  admired  it. 

In  former  days,  a  chain  of  guard-boats  us6d  to  extend 
across  tho  gate  of  this  Japanese  paradise.  One  of  our 
men-of-war,  iluring  tho  Russian  war,  nearly  paddled 
over  them ;  and  we  too,  it  had  been  determined,  wore 
not  to  be  stopped  by  them.  The  Japanese  oflicei's  of 
the  present  day  are  far  wiser  in  their  generation  than 
those  who,  when  tho  frigate  of  Sir  Israel  Pellew  foreed 
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lier  way  into  tho  harbour  during  the  l^'rencli  war,  dis- 
embowelled themselves  rather  than  survive  the  (Usgrace. 
They  found  all  the  boats  removed  and  made  fa.st  in  by 
the  shore.  One  officer,  more  anxious  than  the  rest  to 
do  his  duty,  or,  Asiatio-Iike,  desirous  of  ascertaining  to 
what  lengths  he  might  go,  stood  up  in  his  boat  as  we 
came  abreast  of  him  and  mildly  gesticulated  with  his 
fan  (tho  everlasting  emblem  of  office  in  Japan)  for 
them  to  go  back  again !  They  would  fain  not  have 
seen  it,  but  of  course  tho  officious  signalman  im- 
mediately reported  that  there  was  a  Japanese  officer 
waving.  A  spy-glass  was  brought  steadily  to  bear  on 
him ;  tho  wretch  was  about  fifty  yards  off';  the  action 
of  the  fan  became  at  once  less  violent,  then  irregular, 
as  if  the  waver  of  the  fan  was  iu  a  decline,  tlien  a 
spasmodic  jerk:  tho  glass  was  ke])t  steadily  on  the 
wretch  (we  feared  lest  tho  Ambassador  should  see  him 
and  then  cry  halt !) — there  wa.s  a  pause,  anotlier 
flutter — hurrah !  lie  put  up  his  fan,  and  retired  under 
his  awning,  beaten.  He  had  only  to  perform  liari- 
kari  or  disembowelment,  and  they  might  proceed, 
giving  the  officious  signalman  orders  not  to  make  non- 
sensical reports  of  every  Japanese  who  chose  to  fim 
himself  I 

As  the  silver  dawn  spreads  over  the  land  and  water, 
that  lovely  mountain,  Fusi-yama,  the  type  of  the  beau- 
tiful to  the  whole  Japanese  nation,  is  seen  stepping 
like  a  coy  maiden  from  her  veil  and  her  robes  of  cloud 
to  gaze  upon  all  the  loveliness  spread  at  her  feet.  The 
scene  lasts  but  a  few  minutes, — would  it  could  have 
been  for  ever  ;  but  the  bold  sun  leaps  upon  tho  crests 
of  the  eastern  hills,  and  Fusi-yama  retires  blushing 
from  his  fierce  gazo.  Tho  bay  and  beach  are  quickly 
alive  with  moving  beings,  hundreds  of  fishing-boats 
skim  the  water,  pressing  in  with  tho  last  of  Ihe  night- 
breeze  to  secure  an  early  market.  The  number  of 
fidl-gi-own  men  in  each  boat  attests  tho  redundancy  of 
the  population.  Stout  athletic  fellows  they  arc, 
smooth-skinned,  bronze-coloured,  and  beardless  ;  but 
their  large  muscles  and  deep  chests  attest  the  perfection 
of  their  physique.  They  look  at  the  English  witliout 
fear  or  distrust,  and  as  they  bend  on  their  oars  shout 
out  some  joke  or  salutation.  The  morning  breeze  is 
cold  and  damp,  the  sun  has  not  dispelled  the  low  thin 
mist  creeping  along  the  surface  of  the  bay  from  the 
lowlands  to  the  north,  and  they  arn  wearii.g  blue 
clothing  with  comfort,  yet  all  the  boatmen  are  naked, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  blue  waist-i'loth,  and 
another  strip  of  material  tied  tight  over  their  nose  ! 
Why  do  the  Japanese,  asks  Captain  S!-  vrA  G.-Horn, 
tie  up  their  noses  1     We  have  often  .  lor  one 

cannot  but  believe  that  there  is  some  goo^;  c(  oson  why 
a  naked  man  should  voluntarily  lash  up  his  nose.  Can 
a  Japanese  nose  be  a  fractious  feature  1  or  is  it  tliut 
noses  require  to  bo  much  taken  care  of  in  Japan  t  or 
may  it  not  be  that  there  is  some  security  in  this  pre- 
caution against  inhaling  malarial  We  leave  the 
question  to  be  decided  by  future  visitors,  and  content 
ourselves  with  the  entry  in  our  journal  :  A/em. — In 
Yeddo,  it  is  tho  custom  afloat  to  tic  up  the  nose,  and 
wear  but  few  garments.  They  having  breakfasted, 
proceeded  to  the  landing-place.  It  is  low  vater, — 
shoals  of  boats  and  great  numbers  of  men  are  at  work 
in  tho  shallows.  Many  are  lading  their  boats  with 
cockle-shells,  scraped  up  from  the  land,  to  burn  into 
excellent  lime ;  others  are  dredging  for  shell-fish. 
Some  are  hauling  the  seine.  Here  their  observations 
are  interrupted  by  a  spy-boat  pulling  alongside,  and 
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the  officer  coolly  requesting,  by  signs,  a  seat  in  oui 
Iwat.     They  are  frank  with  him,  and  recommend  him 

to  go  to  the .     He  smiles,  shoves  oflj  and  makes  a 

note  of  the  brief  interchange  of  civility.  Parties  of 
respectable  citizens,  oily  sleek  men,  of  a  well-to-do 
appearance,  are  embarked  for  a  day's  pleasure  on  the 
water ;  their  phildren  are  with  tlicni,  and  every  urchin 
has  a  fishing-line  overboard.  They  thought  of  Mr. 
Briggs, — Punch's  Mr.  Briggs, — at  Ramsgate.  In 
another  boat,  a  lady  is  seated  with  her  children  ;  her 
dress  betokens  that  she  is  of  better  order,  her  family 
are  laughing  and  trying  to  cix)k  at  a  brazier  wliioli 
stands  in  tho  centre  of  tho  boat,  while  she  sits  abaft,  in 
the  most  matronly  manner,  and  points  out  to  one  of 
her  daughters  what  she  deems  most  worthy  of  notice  in 
the  English,  their  boat,  and  boat's  crew.  The  young 
lady,  they  were  glad  to  observe,  without  being  unlady- 
like, showed  none  of  that  suspicious  fear  of  the  gen\ia 
man  so  general  iu  the  excessively  modest  East,  and 
which  betokened  even  a  better  state  of  social  civili- 
sation than  they  had  been  led  to  expect  by  what  they 
witnessed  at  Nagivsaki ;  so  they  let  the  boat  drift  to 
enjoy  all  this,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  drift  on 
shore  close  to  the  town.  The  police  or  spy-boat  imme- 
diately works  itself  into  a  fever,  and  the  officer  is  most 
anxious  they  should  know  where  the  deep  water 
leading  to  their  landing-place  coidd  be  found.  To  add 
ti)  the  fun,  all  the  little  boys  and  girls  of  the  adjoining 
houses  turn  out  and  come  scam])cring  down.  The 
I)olice-officer  is  in  an  awful  state  ;  he  urges  them  back, 
waves  his  fan,  expostulates  with  them  ;  but  it  is  all 
equally  useless.  So  long  as  our  boat  remains  on  the 
sand,  so  long  does  young  Japan  remain  staring  into  her. 
The  crowd  did  not,  m  an  English  mob  of  boys  would 
have  done,  jMilt  and  chafi'  the  officer,  and  they  therefore 
had  reason  to  praise  their  civility.  After  a  while, 
they  float  the  boat  and  proceed.  The  entrances  to 
several  canals  are  passed, — they  serve,  at  high  tide,  to 
facilitate  tho  communication  between  remote  parts  of 
the  city  and  the  sea.  Now  they  are  nothing  but  huge 
sewers. 

The  landing-place  reached,  they  sec  the  officer  who 
is  charged  with  their  convoy  to  the  embassy  ;  ho  looks 
like  a  man  who  has  much  responsibility,  and  gives  a 
great  number  of  orders  of  barges,  so  that  they  may 
land  with  facility.  The  horses  are  wonderfully  got-up 
creatures  ;  there  is  something  truly  mediaeval  in  their 
trappings,  barring  tho  straw-shoes  wrapped  round  tho 
hoofs,  which  sjKiiled  the  poetry  of  their  steeds ;  other- 
wise the  head-stalls,  bits,  saddle-cloths,  martingales, 
cruppers,  and  stirrups  might  have  been  used  by  the 
Disinherited  Knight  in  the  tilt-yaitl  of  Front-de-Bceufs 
castle.  For  the  horses,  they  cannot  say  as  much  ;  but 
they  ai"o  good-tempered,  steady  little  steeds.  And  so — 
to  horse !  The  street  leading  from  the  landing-place  is 
as  wide  as  Regent-street,  and  terminates  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  off,  at  the  entrance  of  a  handsome 
temple,  whose  green  terraces,  dotted  with  seats  and  coo) 
alcoves,  look  most  refreshing.  They  turn,  however, 
abruptly  up  a  street  parallel  to  the  water.  It  is 
broad  and  clean  ;  on  either  hand  are  continuous  rows 
of  shops,  and  at  short  intervals  of  thi-ee  hundred  yards 
a  womlen  barrier  nms  athwart  the  street,  apparently 
constructed  for  purposes  of  jjolice.  Shops  of  a  trade 
seem  to  run  together  ;  here  we  have  eatables  in  any 
quantity,  then  basket  and  wicker-work  of  all  Japan, 
now,  earthenware, — then,  ironware.  And  then,  whiit 
a  crowd  I     They  have  only  run  together  as  they  pass. 
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yet  you  might  walk  on  their  heoils.  They  used  to 
tliiiik  the  Chinese  stowed  closely  iu  their  houses,  but 
these  Japanese  assuredly  beat  them  in  that,  and,  what 
is  fur  bettei',  they  do  it  with  cleanliness,  which  the 
foi'iiicr  certainly  do  not.  Everybody  looks  well- 
waahed,  contented,  and  merry;  you  do  not  meet  a 
single  cross  sullen  look,  In  the  doorways  of  the 
houses  women  abound.  They  have  succeedeJ,  God 
forgive  tliem  !  in  making  themselves  as  ugly  as  .sin  ; 
yet  they  iiave  good  eyes,  glossy  hair,  and  a  merry  look. 
Generous  creatures  ;  we  find  they  are  mostly  man-ied 
women,  who  have  sacrifiti d  their  teeth  and  eyebrows 
to  insure  their  jwor  husbands  against  the  pangs  of 
jealousy.  The  women  have  evidently  abundant  liberty 
here,  and  it  is  strange  how  indelicate  the  mass  of 
people  are.  Tho  police-officer  is  looking  out  most 
keenly  for  any  pictures  that  might  be  exposed  in  the 
shops  offensive  to  their  visitor's  sense  of  propriety,  and 
they  disappear  like  magic  at  h;s  ajiproach  ;  still  he  sees 
not  nil,  and  they  are  startled  by  figures  and  models  of 
the  vilest  description,  swinging  about  unnoticed 
amongst  men,  women,  and  children,  who  seemed  un- 
conscious of,  or  indifferent  to,  the  shameless  exhibition. 

They  do  not  see  a  beggar,  and  the  street  is  admi- 
rably clean.  Some  resimctably-dressed  Buddhist  priests 
nve  chanting  a  hymn,  in  not  unmusical  cadence,  at  the 
closed  door  of  a  house, — they  still  continue  to  do  so 
until  the  heart  of  the  proprietor  is  softened,  or  his 
(latience  gone,  then  the  door  will  open,  and  he  will  fee 
them  civilly.  Their  conductor  now  turns  sharp  down 
a  street,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  sturdy-looking  gate  ; 
tliey  are  at  the  jmrtal  of  the  enclosure  "A'ithin  which  the 
British  Embassy  dwells.  It  opens,  and,  as  they  proceed, 
a  grand  procession  is  approaching  them  from  the  temple 
at  the  cud  of  the  road,  and  they  find  his  Excellency 
and  suite  are  just  starting  for  their  Crst  visit  to  the 
Prince,  who  is  siiid  to  direct  tho  foreign  affiiirs  of 
Japan.  His  lordship  having  brought  with  him  a  very 
gorgeous  chair,  which  those  learned  in  Chinese  etiquette 
had  declared  to  be  of  the  proper  dimensions  and  colour 
for  a  statesman  of  his  rank,  was  able  to  go  and  visit 
the  Prince  in  comparative  comfort ;  but  all  the  rest  of 
llic  party,  naval  and  diplomatic,  were  packed  in  small 
wicker-work  palanquins  used  in  the  country.  To  people 
accustomed  to  sit  on  their  hams,  instead  of  chairs, 
tiuvelling  in  such  conveyances  might  be  simple  enough  ; 
but  with  our  big-boned,  big-jointed  countrymen,  done 
up  in  cocked-hats,  gilded  coats,  and  long  swords,  the 
feat  was  a  wonderful  one,  and  a  sight  not  easily  to  bo 
forgotten. 

IMr.  Oliphant  thus  depicts  his  impressions  on  first 
visiting  the  Japanese  town  of  Kagasaki  or  Nangasaki : 
A  flight  of  8te|>s  ascends  the  embankment,  at  the  top 
of  which  is  in  fact  a  sort  of  raised  parterre,  is  of 
considerable  width,  and  a  broad  street  runs  along  its 
whole  length.  Crossing  this,  is  reached  the  head  of 
the  flight  of  st.eps  that  descend  into  the  town.  The 
view  is  peculiarly  striking,  especially  to  the  stranger 
who  has  just  arrived  from  China.  Instead  of  an  inde- 
finite congeries  of  houses  built  apparently  on  no 
Mettled  plan,  and  so  close  together  that  the  streets 
which  divide  them  are  completely  concealed,  they  saw 
before  them  a  wide  spacious  street,  about  a  mile  in 
length,  flanked  by  neat  houses,  generally  of  two  stories, 
with  tiled  or  wooden  roofs,  and  broad  eaves  projecting 
over  the  hwer  stoiy  A  pavi  ran  down  the  centre  of 
f'c  street,  on  earii  side  of  which  it  was  carefully 
gravelled  to  the  g-itters.    No  wheeled  vehicle  or  beast 


of  burden  was,  however,  visible ;  hilt  in  defittilt,  a 
plentiful  sprinkling  of  foot  passengers  gave  it  an  air  of 
life  and  animation.  It  terminated  in  the  distance  in  a 
flight  of  steps,  which  soon  disappeared  amid  the  foliage 
of  the  hill-side,  crowned  with  a  temple  or  tea-house,  or 
gleaming  with  the  white-washed  walls  of  some  fire- 
proof store-house. 

As  they  traversed  its  entire  length,  no  foul  odours 
assailed  their  nostrils,  or  hideous  cutaneous  objects 
offended  their  eyesight,  as  at  Tien-tsin  ;  nor  did  incon- 
venient walls  or  envious  shuttcnj  debar  them  from 
inspecting,  as  they  passed  along,  the  internal  economy 
of  the  shops  and  dwellings  on  each  side.  Light 
wooden  screens,  neatly  papered,  and  nmning  on  slides, 
were,  for  the  most  part,  ]>ushed  back  in  the  daytime, 
and  the  passer  looks  through  the  house  to  where  the 
waving  shrubs  of  a  cool-looking  back-garden  invite  him 
to  extend  his  investigations.  Between  the  observer 
and  this  retreat  there  are  probably  one  or  two  rooms, 
raised  about  two  feet  from  the  ground,  and  upon  the 
scrupulously  clean  and  well-wadded  matting,  which  is 
stretched  upon  the  wooden  floor,  semi-nude  men  and 
women  roll  and  lounge,  and  their  altogether  nude 
progeny  crawl  and  feast  themselves  luxuriously  at 
ever-present  fountains.  The  women  seldom  wear  any- 
thing above  their  waists,  the  men  only  a  scanty  loin- 
cloth. In  the  mid-day,  during  the  summer,  a  general 
air  of  languor  pervades  the  community  ;  about  sunset, 
tho  world  begins  to  wash,  and  the  Japanese  youth,  like 
coiiper-colourcd  Cupids,  riot  simultaneously. 

The  shops  do  not  generally  contain  those  articles  in 
lacker  and  china-ware  for  which  Japan  is  so  justly 
celebrate<l.  To  obtain  them  a  visit  must  be  made  to 
the  Dutch  or  Russian  bazaars ;  but  interest  is  kept 
alive  by  the  varied  productions  of  native  manufactdrc 
exhibited  in  the  shojis,  which  are  as  open  to  the  street 
as  stalls  at  a  fancy  fair,  and  which  contain  all  those 
Articles  which  are  in  common  request  among  the  people. 
Umbrella,  fan,  and  shoe-shops  abounded;  bazaars  for 
toys  and  glass  ornaments  arrested  them  for  a  moment; 
but  time  was  precious,  and  they  could  not  do  more 
than  glance  cursorily  at  the  novelties  displayed,  and 
vainly  endeavour  to  comprehend  the  object  of  various 
processes  and  manufactures  which  were  being  indus- 
triously carried  on,  but  tho  result  of  which,  in  default 
of  an  interpreter,  remained  a  mystery.  Indeed,  except 
from  tho  Dutch  gentlemen  at  Decimo,  they  found  it 
dilRcult,  during  their  short  stay  at  Nagasaki,  to  obtain 
any  information,  as  only  one  Japanese  had  picked  up  a 
very  few  words  of  English.  All  the  interpreters  spoke 
Dutch, — a  language  of  which  their  knowledge  was 
extremely  limited,  nor  was  it  spoken  by  any  of  their 
party.  Their  rambles  through  Nagasaki,  therefore, 
though  in  the  highest  degree  amusing  and  attractive, 
{jossessed  the  one  drawback  of  leaving  the  curiosity  and 
interest  they  had  excited  at  every  turn  unsatisfied. 
Nor  could  they  gratify  themselves  by  miiking  purchases 
of  curiosities.  As  yet  they  had  not  been  introduced 
to  the  government  money-changers,  who  sat  in  solemn 
conclave  at  the  Russian  bazaar,  and  no  consideration 
could  induce  the  shopkeeper  to  accept  the  smallest  or 
even  the  largest  foreign  coin.  Well  did  he  know  that 
the  eye  of  his  neighbour  was  upon  him,  and  that  an 
ofiicial  visit  the  next  morning  would  remind  him  of  his 
oblivion  of  that  great  national  institution  o'  universal 
espionage,  which  would  with  us  be  considered  an  intole- 
rable tyranny,  but  which  the  Japanese  regard  as  a  neces- 
sary ingredient  to  the  welfai-e  and  protection  of  societiy. 
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They  pursued  their  peregrinations  through  the 
streets  of  Nagnsaici  unmolested  and  almost  unnoticed 
by  the  ])eople,  who  did  net  crowd  the  tlioroughfares 
with  busy,  moving  clamour,  as  in  China,  but  strolled 
carelessly  along,  apjwrently  little  troubled  with  occu- 
]>ation,  with  an  air  of  amiable  contentment  on  their 
features,  and  an  expression  of  kindly  good  nature 
towards  the  curious  wondering  Htiiingers.  Although 
Kcempfer  speaks  of  numerous  beggars,  Mr.  Oliphant 
says  he  did  not  observe  any,  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  religious  mendicants.  A  stream  about  the  Bi2e 
of  an  ordinary  canal  intersects  the  town  in  a  latenil 
direction,  and  is  spanned  by  tliirty  or  forty  biidges,  of 
which  about  fifteen  are  solidly  constructed  of  stone, 
with  handsome  balustrades.  Balconies,  filled  with 
women  engaged  in  domestic  avocations,  overhang  the 
water  ;  small  boats  ply  nyxni  its  surface,  and  here  and 
there  the  quaint  old  buttresses  of  the  bridges  are  partly 
concealed  with  creeping  plants,  and  across  them  numc- 
mus  passengers  |miss  and  repass.  It  is  interesting  to 
stand  on  one  of  these  and  watch  the  humours  of  the 
])lace,  while  we  enjoy  the  picturesque  view  which  it 
affords. 

Nagasaki  contains  upwards  of  eighty  streets  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles,  and  from  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  to  a  mile  in  length.  Its  population  is  estimated 
at  about  60,000  ;  but  it  presents  a  far  more  imposing 
appearance,  and  covera  a  much  greater  area  of  ground 
than  a  Chinese  city  of  the  same  dimensions.  Its  out- 
skirts run  up  into  the  secluded  valleys  formed  by  the 
surrounding  hills,  the  spui's  of  which  descend  into  the 
town,  so  that  almost  every  street  terminates  in  a  flight 
of  stone  Hte])S,  and,  indeed,  some  of  them  wliich  they 
visited  afterwards,  climb  the  lull-sides,  the  houses  being 
l)uilt  one  above  the  other,  as  at  Malta. 

A  Japanese  house  consists  of  a  ground-floor  and  top 
stoty.  The  front  and  back  of  the  basement  can  be 
removed  at  pleasure,  leaving  it  quite  open,  through  the 
premises,  for  air  and  light,  except  where  the  ]x>sts 
supporting  tW  first  floor  intervene.  Usually  the  front 
]>auel8  only  are  removed  during  the  daytime,  and  the 
back  ]>auels,  formed  of  a  light,  graceful,  wood  frame- 
work, covered  with  ti'anslucent  paper,  are  loft  to  screen 
the  cooking  departments  and  back  premises.  The 
floor  of  the  basement  is  raised  about  three  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  ground,  and  is  neatly  boarded,  and 
then  laid  over  with  a  series  of  stuffed  grass  mats,  on 
which  the  inmates  walk,  sit,  feed,  and  sleep.  If  it  is 
a  shop,  the  arrangements  are  still  the  same,  except 
that  the  boxes  or  drawers  containing  the  goods  are 
arranged  on  shelves  on  either  sides,  and  the  merchant 
and  purchasers  in  their  socks — for  all  shoes  and  boots 
ore  carefully  put  oflf  on  these  mats — sit  on  the  floor  to 
discuss  prices  and  qiulities.  The  story  overhead  serves 
as  a  place  of  abode  for  their  wives  and  families,  and 
those  we  visited  are  in  height,  and  ventilation,  and 
cleanliness,  vastly  supeiior  to  the  majority  of  up-stairs 
rooms  in  the  East. 

There  was  hardly  a  house  in  Nagasaki  that  had 
not  some  sort  of  garden  attached  to  it,  and  all  were 
well  and  tastefully  kept ;  but  the  roost  striking  thing 
in  this  city  (and  it  was  generally  observed  by  all  of  us 
in  Japan)  was  that  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
looked  happy  and  contented  I  There  was  an  exception 
to  the  rule — a  number  of  unfortunate  solemnities  who 
were  in  charge  of  the  gateway  leading  from  Decima 
to  Nagasaki ;  and  they  were  evidently  bored  to  death. 
Poor  scribes  I  they  had  to  keep  notes  of  everything, 
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animate  and  inanimate,  that  went  in  or  out  of  that 
solitary  outlet  to  Japan  !  Every  one  else  met  us  with 
a  friendly  smile,  or  a  good-natured  look  of  amazement, 
at  either  our  brilliant  buttons,  our  shining  boots,  or 
some  other  phenomenon  exliibited  in  the  goi'gcous 
attire  of  a  British  naval  officer.  The  labouring  por- 
tion of  the  male  population  decidedly  took  little 
anxious  care  of  their  raiment — a  piece  of  cotton  cloth, 
a  yard  long  and  six  inches  wide,  constituted  their 
general  attire  ;  and  many  of  the  children  might  have 
just  escai^ed  from  Eilen,  so  innocent  were  they  of  any 
clothing.  Laughing  and  coaxing,  they  came  unhexi- 
tatingly  up  to  us,  begging,  in  their  naturally  pretty 
way,  for  buttons,  "  Ca.s.si  button  ?"  "  Cassi  button !" 
It  WHS  iTesistiblo,  and  we  gave  all  wo  could  sjjaro ; 
but  what  those  little  urchins  were  going  to  do  with 
buttons,  seeing  they  had  neither  i-ag  nor  ornament 
upon  them,  wivs  a  puzzle  to  us.  The  grown-up  women 
were  modestly  attired  in  dark-coloured  garments,  their 
beautiful  hair  neatly  dressed,  and,  but  that  their  nails 
were  dyed,  there  wiis  a  general  ai)pearance  of  beauty 
about  them,  combined  with  much  grace  iu  the  figures' 
of  the  younger  ones. 

The  Japanese  officials  and  gentiy  arc  very  well 
dressed,  and  in  their  attire  displayed  considerable 
dandyism,  according  to  their  own  fashion.  But  in 
their  dress,  as  well  as  in  their  houses,  in  Japan,  we 
noticed  the  prevalence  of  sombre  coloui's,  and  the 
absence  of  that  vulgar  colouring  and  tinsel-  work  so 
common  in  China.  Here  the  out-door  dress  i,(  the 
ladies,  and  that  of  the  poor  girl»  at  the  tea-gardens, 
and  the  wives  of  the  tradespeople,  are  quiet  iu  colour, 
however  fine  the  texture  might  be  j  and  amongst  the 
official  dresses  of  the  officers,  black,  dark  blue,  and 
block  and  white  patterns,  were  most  general.  Their 
houses  and  temples  are  likewise  painted  less  gaudily 
than  elsewhere  in  the  East,  and  there  is  far  less  gilding 
about  them.  This  peculiarity  in  Japanese  taste  was 
one  of  the  first  impressions  received  on  our  visiting 
Japan,  and,  like  many  first  impressions,  proved  to  be 
correct. 

Woman  holds  in  Japan  a  high  social  position.  She 
is  not  coo])ed  up  in  pestiferous  apartments  to  delight 
some  fattened-up  Chinese  mandarin,  or  greasy  Brah- 
min, but  contributes  not  a  little  to  the  charms  of 
man's  life  ;  she  has  succeeded  in  asserting  her  right  to 
be  treated  like  a  rational  being,  quite  as  well  able  to 
take  care  of  herself  as  the  st*rner  sex.  Their  freedom 
granted,  it  is  true,  the  fair  damsels — nay,  and  the 
matrons — have  in  some  resjwcts  "jumped  over  the 
traces."  Then,  with  a  highly  Commendable  liking  to 
scrupulous  cleanlini'^Ft,  they  somewhat  depart  from 
Western  notions  of  propriety  as  to  the  time  and  place 
for  their  ablutions.  Yet,  after  all,  that  is  a  mere 
matter  of  taste.  A  tub  of  water  iu  the  open  air,  in  a 
balmy  climate,  is,  all  will  allow,  very  delicious,  and 
the  ladies  of  Naga.saki  saw  no  good  reason  to  forego 
their  pleasurable  bath  because  there  happened  to  bo 
an  unsolicited  influx  of  haii-y-faced  strangers,  at  a 
season  of  the  year  when  bathing  was  more  than  ever 
necessary.  Their  own  countrymen  did  not  stop  and 
stare,  but  went  and  did  likewise.  Let  future  European 
residents  resist  the  temptation  to  adopt  the  al  fresco 
habits  of  the  people;  meantime  let  us  bear  in  mind 
our  good  old  motto,  "  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense." 

The  arrangement  and  width  of  its  streets  is  similar 
to  those  of  Simoda  and  Hakodadi,  the  arohitecturo 
on  the  whole  superior  :  verandahs  invariably  sheltered 
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tlio  Iio\iscB,  ftutl  each  stood  in  its  own  garden,  which 
was,  witlioiit  exception,  laid  out  with  artistic  judgment 
and  tasteful  neatness.  They  were  all  antingcd  and 
cultivated  on  the  landscajK)  principle;  rocks  and  rivers, 
hills  and  valleys,  miniature  moadow^s  and  dwaifed 
forost-trces  everywhere  characterised  their  aspect.  The 
Japanese  are  gi'eat  adepts  at  both  the  dwarfing  and 
forcing  of  vegetable  products  of  all  kinds. 

Here  and  there  appeai'ed  at  the  doors  of  the  houses 
a  gaily  dressed  lady,  with  a  dragon,  or  a  peacock,  or  a 
plucnix  wove  into  or  embroidered  on  her  dress  of 
beautiful  silk  or  exquisite  crape,  her  hair  set  off 
with  pins  of  gold  or  polished  tortoise-shell,  and  her 
small  feet  resting  on  light  high  sandals,  just  revealed 
beneath  her  flowing  robe,  and  her  lips  rosy,  but 
often  rouged,  her  placid  countenance  pale  enough  to 
show  an  enchanting  shadow  of  pink,  her  eyes 
black  and  winning,  her  form  graceful  and  well 
shaped,  and  hor  whole  look  so  kind,  so  gentle,  so 
passive,  and  so  amiable,  that  fascination  was  irre- 
sistible. The  Japanese  women  paint  their  lips  with  a 
cosmetic  prepared  from  the  carthanma  tiitctorbis  in 
cups  of  jjorcelain.  When  n  slight  coat  is  applied  it 
imparts  a  bright-red  colour,  but  when  it  is  put  on 
thickly  a  deep  violet  hue  is  obtained,  which  latter  is 
nnich  prized. 

At  one  comer  of  the  street  alluded  to  otu-  traveller 
was  attracted  by  a  Buddhist  temple,  which  wa.s  ap- 
proached by  a  short  avenue  of  cypress  trees ;  so,  leaving 
his  companions,  ho  sauntered  up  the  shady  walk,  and 
ascended  the  stops  and  entered  the  sacred  edifice  alone 
and  unmolested.  Strange  to  say,  this  was  during  the 
time  of  public  worship,  and  when  nearly  a  hundred 
kneeling  devotees  were  2)resent.  A  large  shrine,  with 
a  gilt  image  in  its  recess ;  two  largo  globular  lamjis, 
and  two  burning  candles,  immensely  long  and  thick, 
as  also  numerous  gold  and  porcelain  vases,  holding 
lighted  tapers,  and  siuTounded  by  a  forest  of  artificial 
flowers,  were  the  objects  that  most  riveted  his  at- 
tention. 

On  both  sides  of  this  magnificent  and  richly-gilded 
shrine  were  two  smaller  ones,  each  illuminated  with 
lighted  candles  and  j)erfumed  tapers  burning  with 
coloured  flame,  the  eflect  of  which  was  very  beautiful. 
In  front  of  tlie  principal  altar,  within  an  enclot.ure, 
knelt  six  shaven-headed  priests, — the  latter  and  phy- 
sicians shave  the  whole  of  the  hair  of  their  heads, — 
robed  in  crimson  silk  and  white  crape,  the  centre  and 
chief  of  whom  engaged  himself  in  striking  a  small 
saucer-shaped  bull,  while  four  more  of  the  number  per- 
formed a  similar  duty  with  padded  drum-sticks  on 
hollow  vessels  of  lacquered  wood,  which  awoke  a  dull, 
monotonous  sound.  They  kept  good  time,  playing  in 
unison,  and  toning  their  pi-ayers  to  their  music  in 
chanting.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  singing  and 
drumming  they  bent  their  foreheads  to  the  floor,  after 
which  they  rose,  and  repaired  to  the  smaller  shrines, 
where  a  ceremony  made  up  of  gesticulation  and  a 
solemn  reading  of  prayers  took  place.  In  the  mean- 
time the  audience  knelt  with  their  eyes  directed  to  the 
ground,  and  rejicating  the  prayere  in  silence.  A 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  more  had  elapsed  from  the 
moment  of  the  intruder's  entrance  before  his  right  of 
presence  was  in  any  way  questioned.  Then,  however, 
one  of  the  acolytes  opproached  him  from  a  side-door, 
und  with  a  most  imploring  look  desired  his  departure. 
^Thcy  terminated  their  first  day's  exploration  of 
Nagasaki,  by  a  second  visit  to  Decimu,  for  the  purjKJse 


of  seeing  the  Dutch  bazaar.  Crossing  the  moat  which 
separates  the  factory  from  the  town  and  makes  an 
island  of  it,  they  imssed  through  the  gatcwoy,  under 
which,  in  a  sanctum  of  their  own,  sat  three  or  four 
officials,  called  by  the  Dutch  "  Bonjos,"  whose  business  it 
is  to  inspect  narrowly  every  person  seeking  ingress  and 
egress,  and  every  article  or  package  which  is  carried  in 
or  out.  In  former  times,  these  janitors  were  in  a  most 
resixinsiblo  position,  and  their  functions  were  regarded 
by  the  Japanese  government  as  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance ;  now,  however,  the  recent  relaxations  with 
reference  to  fw-eigners  have  diminished  the  cares  of 
office,  and  these  dreaded  custodii,  so  long  the  bugbears 
of  the  Dutch  employes  at  Decima,  will  soon  cease  to 
exist,  or  dwindle  into  respectoble  sinecuriats. 

Ill— ENVIRONS  OP  NAGASAKI. 

The  environs  of  Nagasaki  are  beautiful.  The  city 
itself  nestles  at  the  ba.se  of  wooded  hills  of  exquisite 
form,  as  though  it  did  not  venturp  to  profane  with  its 
coarse  touch  those  lovely  slopes  which  are  dedicated  to 
the  worship  of  Buddh  and  the  Cytheria"  Goddess,  for 
the  hill-sides  are  dotted  with  the  most  enchanting 
sites,  and  every  one  of  them  is  occupied  with  a  temple 
or  a  tea-house. 

In  Japan,  religion  is  not  used  as  in  some  countries 
to  conceal  immorality,  but  rather  to  give  it  coun- 
tenance and  support,  so  that  practically  there  is  very 
little  difference  here  l)etween  a  temple  and  a  tea-house. 
Both  are  situated  in  grounds  beautifully  laid  out.  In 
landscape-gardening  the  Japane.se  excel  every  other 
nation  in  the  world.  Both  are  resorted  to  as  agreeable 
retreats  from  the  turmoil  and  bustle  of  the  city.  The 
most  delightful  arbours,  the  choicest  dishes,  and  the 
softest  nmsic,  are  provided  equally  at  one  and  the 
other. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  sixty-two  temples 
(largo  and  small)  and  seven  hundred  and  fifty  tea- 
houses on  the  hills  round  Nagasaki,  all  offering  to  the 
Japanese  in  search  of  repose  delicious  tea  and  extensive 
panoramic  views.  It  is  worth  while  climbing  up  to 
some  of  them,  if  only  to  enjoy  the  hitter.  Old  moss- 
grown  Ricytsi  ascend  the  deep  hill-side,  and  you  pass 
through  venerable  gateways  and  up  more  massive  flights 
to  a  fairy-like  wooilen  structure  perched  on  a  projecting 
point,  and  backed  by  terraced  gardens  ond  cool  shady 
groves  that  lead  to  grottoes,  where  sparkling  water 
gushes  from  the  hill-side.  The  building  seems  con- 
structed with  a  view  to  the  prospect  it  commands. 
The  bare,  lofty,  matted  rooms  are  suiTounded  with 
deep  verandahs,  and  from  every  angle  a  fresh  scene  of 
beauty  meets  the  eye.  Behind  are  wooded  dells,  and 
more  temples  and  tea-houses.  A  t  the  foot  of  the  hills 
the  city  is  mapited  out,  and  the  back  premises  of  the 
houses  can  be  inspected,  the  families  engaged  in  domes- 
tic ablutions.  It  is  delightful  to  see  papa,  mamma, 
and  all  the  children  splashing  so  harmoniously  in  the 
back  garden.  Beyond  the  town  are  more  terraced 
hills,  and  the  beautiful  winding  harbour  losing  itself  in 
deep  creeks  and  bays,  to  all  appearance  a  placid  lake ; 
for  the  ocean  is  nowhere  visible. 

Meantime  the  dinner,  which  has  been  ordered,  has 
arrived,  spread  out  \\\mi\  the  floor  in  lacquered  bowls; 
it  occupies  the  greater  ])ortion  of  the  room.  It  has 
been  quickly  and  diligently  arranged  by  a  train  of 
neatly  dres,sed  maidens,  who  now  seat  themselves  round 
it  and  invito  us  to  partake.     The  jMvrty  had  long  since 
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taken  off  tlieir  Bhoea,  and  now  squatted  in  a  circle  on 
the  floor  and  gazed  with  cariiMity,  not  unmixed  with 
alarm,  at  the  (li8]ilay  before  them.  There  waa  raw 
fish  thinly  sliced,  and  salted  ginger ;  there  were  prawns 
piled  up  with  a  substance,  which  in  taste  and  appear- 
ance very  much  resembled  toffy;  there  were  pickled 
eggs  and  rock  Icechea,  and  piccea  of  gristle  belonging 
to  animals  unknown,  to  be  eaten  with  soy;  and  yami 
and  pears,  and  various  sorts  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
prepared,  some  of  them,  palatable  enough ;  but  still 
the  exi^eriment  was  hazardous,  and  they  were  relieved 
at  the  sight  of  a  bowl  of  rice  as  a  safe  piiee  de  re- 
eistanee. 

The  ministering  spirits  seemed  to  delight  in  pressing 
upon  them  the  nastiest  things,  apparently  for  the 
amusement  which  their  very  faces  afforded  them. 
Presently  another  troop  of  damsela  with  lates  and 
tom-toms  came  tripping  in ;  but  they  elicited  from 
their  musical  inbtruments  the  moat  discordant  sounds 
to  their  non-Jai)anese  ears,  so  they  were  glad  to  take 
refuge  in  the  balcony ;  and  having  once  more  feasted 
their  eyes  upon  the  fading  prospect,  they  descended 
from  their  airy  jKBition  to  the  streets,  now  rapidly 
subsiding  into  that  early  evening  stillness  which  gives 
evidence  that  the  good  folks  of  Nagasaki  don't  allow 
cither  business  or  pleasure  to  steal  from  them  the  best 
hours  of  the  night 

Contrary  to  that  which  obtains  throughout  the 
Enst,  women  enjoy  in  Japan  a  real  social  importance. 
This  is  sufficiently  attested  by  their  hereditaiy  saccesion 
to  the  throne  of  the  MikadosL  The  Japanese  have 
only  one  legitimate  wife,  and  they  do  not  keep  her 
sliut  up  as  the  Chinese  and  most  orientab  do.  Nay, 
she  is  even,  strange  to  say,  responsible  for  her 
husband's  debts.  Nowhere  are  women  treated  with 
greater  i-es|)cct,  or  are  more  attentions  lavished  upon 
the  sex.  -  The  marriages  of  the  great  are  attended  with 
a  profuse  outlay,  and  their  lailies  have  their  own 
household.  The  butterfly — emblem  of  inconstancy 
in  Europe — plays  an  important  part  in  the  marriage 
ceremony  in  Japan.  They  are  apparently  closer 
entomological  observers  than  Europeans  generally, 
mid  they  have  consecrated  the  butterfly  because  it 
terminates  its  existence  "dans  une  union  amourense." 
Two  girls  enact  the  part,  the  one  of  the  male  butterfly, 
the  other  of  the  female  butterfly,  at  all  marriage  cere- 
monies, the  most  important  part  of  which  consists  in 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  drinking  to  one  another  and 
changing  cups.  This  establishes  a  permanent  engage- 
ment in  Japan,  and  our  merchants  and  skippers  must 
beware  of  exchanging  glasses  with  the  jnetty  maids 
who  flutter  in  the  tea-gardens.  Their  education  is 
carefully  attended  to,  their  roanneia  are  at  once  en- 
gaging and  noble.  Married  ladies  visit  their  relatives 
once  a  year  with  extraordinary  pomp  and  solemnity. 
They  are  accompanied  by  numerous  maids  of  honour, 
who  wear  red  dresses  with  green  ribands,  or  green 
dresses  with  red  ribands,  acconling  to  their  rank. 

Japanese  ladies  read  a  great  deaL  They  have  many 
story-books  and  romances.  Among  the  latter — of  a 
somewhat  historical  character  —  the  Misfortunes  of 
Nit'iono  Kisaki,  the  wife  of  a  Mikado  in  the  olden 
times,  occupy  a  prominent  place.  They  also  dress 
well  and  ex|)ensively,  with  indeed  a  truly  oriental 
luxury.  If  the  men  clothe  themselves,  as  in  China, 
India,  and  Persia,  in  stufls  of  silk  and  gold,  the  ladies 
are  not  behind  them  in  the  oostliness  of  their  crapes, 
their  muslins,  their  silks  and  satin,  and  the  richness  of 
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their  embroidery.  Taste  and  wealth  are  alike  marked 
by  the  number,  variety,  and  costliness  of  a  huly's 
dresses.  No  tissues  wove  in  Europe  approach  in 
delicacy  of  material  the  li^cht  gossamer  materials 
worn  by  Japanese  ladies  in  summer.  Their  dresses 
are  supported  by  a  simple  waistband,  which  is  tietl 
behind  by  the  unmarried,  and  before  by  the  wedded 
ladies.  The  slenves  are  of  great  dimensions,  and,  in 
some  instances,  fall  to  the  ground.  They  also  wear 
many  dresses  at  the  same  time,  but  the  toilette  is  not, 
on  that  account,  a  tedious  affair,  as  with  us.  They  can 
get  into  them,  however  numerous,  all  at  once.  They 
dress  and  undress  with  equal  ease  and  rapidity.  The 
waistband  is  loosened,  their  sleeves  are  allowed  to  fall, 
the  dress  or  dresses  follow,  and  all  is  done.  These 
waistbands  are  richly  worked  with  gold  and  silver,  or 
decorated  with  precious  stones.  The  length  of  the 
robe  behind  determines  the  rank  of  the  wearer.  Rich 
or  poor,  every  woman  had  her  fan,  and  all  cla.sses  go 
with  their  head  uncovered  except  in  winter,  when 
they  wear  a  kind  of  white  lined  silk  bonnet.  Men  and 
women  alike  use  parasols,  generally  borne  by  pages. 


IV.— JAPANESE  DOMESTIC  LIFE. 

The  following  purely  domestic  scene,  detailing  frag- 
ments of  daily  intercoui'se  between  an  English  traveller 
and  a  respectable  Japanese  family,  will  do  more  to 
convey  an  idea  of  their  manners  and  customs  than 
whole  pages  of  descriptive  generalities. 

Our  traveller,  it  is  to  be  observed,  picked  up  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  Japanese  gentleman  in  the  streets  of 
Nagasaki.  They  had  not  proceeded  more  than  a  hun- 
dred yards  from  their  halting- place,  when  his  scarlet 
friend,  as  he  then  called  him,  stopped  in  front  of  a  small 
arehway  leading  through  a  small  avenue  of  orange-trees, 
flanked  by  gardens,  and  thence  up  half-a-dozen  marble 
steps  to  the  hall-door  of  a  well  vei-andahed  comfortable- 
looking  habitation,  with  a  conical  roof,  which,  by  sundry 
words  iinii  signs  which  woidd  lose  their  effect  if  it  were 
attempted  to  reduce  them  to  pen  on  paiter,  he  was  led 
to  understand  was  his  hottse.  Would  he  walk  in  and 
take  tea  1  Of  course  he  would,  and  so  he  did;  and  to 
the  evident  delight  of  his  new  host,  whose  bowing 
politeness  was  so  intense,  that  he  says  he  had  never 
met  with  its  like  before,  and  never  expected  to  meet 
with  again  out  of  Japan.  Crossing  the  neat  but  ela- 
borately constructed  porch,  they  entere<l  by  the  open 
doorway  a  spacious  hall,  matted  according  to  the 
government  regulations,  whicli  prescribes  that  every 
mat  manufactured  throughout  the  empire  must  be  of 
the  one  uniform  size.  Similar  regulations  are  in  force 
with  respect  to  the  building  of  houses  and  all  sailing 
craft,  which  must  in  no  case  be  diverged  from  without 
special  authority.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  hall, 
which  consisted  of  a  wall  painted  very  much  afler  the 
style  of  a  drop  at  a  theatre ;  a  passage  crossed  it,  so 
that  the  house  could  be  entered  either  to  the  right  or 
the  left.  A  man-servant,  clad  in  yellow  gossamer,  was 
sitting,  d  la  Turque,  in  the  one  to  the  right  by  which 
they  entered;  he  bowed  his  forehead  towanl  the  ground 
as  his  master  approached,  and  passed  him,  immediately 
after  which  he  followed  them  into  the  saloon,  or  com- 
mon sitting-room  of  the  ho«s9,  where  a  beautiful  sight 
at  once  presented  itself  to  the  visitor.  He  should 
rather  have  said  a  beautiful  woman,  for  it  was  no  other 
than  his  host  the  scarlet  gentleman's  wife. 
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Tho  Imir  of  this  lady  was  dressed  in  a  manner  wliicli 
was  new  to  liia  experience,  being  worn  at  full  length 
down  her  back,  and  tied  at  equal  distances  with  velvet 
crajie.  It  was  suggestive  of  a  bell-rope ;  but  what  of  that  ? 
it  was  a  surpassing  ornament.  Her  lips  were  of  a  de- 
licate purple  tint,  the  cfl'ect  of  cosmetic,  which  as  she 
slightly  moved  them  with  an  expression  of  timid 
wonder  at  the  moment  of  his  entrance,  disclosed  a  set 
of  well-formed  but  blackened  teeth,  the  invariable  sign 
of  marriage.  Her  complexion  was  iinlc,  inclining  to 
tawny,  and  a  delicate  hue  of  russet  pink  adorned  her 
cheeks.  Her  brows  were  black,  alike  with  her  hair, 
and  arched.  Her  liead  wa.s  ratlier  large,  and  displayed 
a  high  well-formed  forehead ;  her  eyes  were  iiaiTow  and 
somewhat  sunk  in  the  head,  the  eyelids  forming  in  the 
great  angle  of  the  eye  a  deep  furrow,  but  the  cxjn-ession 
was  one  of  extreme  quickness  and  amiability.  So  soft, 
so  confiding  was  her  manner,  that  our  traveller  says 
she  ins))ired  him  with  the  virtuous  passion  of  admira- 
tion. Her  hands  and  feet,  the  latter  resting  on  a 
feathery  mat,  were  small  and  exquisitely  formed,  and 
]ier  whole  figure,  attitude,  and  movements  were  full  of 
grace.  She  was  arrayed  in  a  dress  of  beautiful  silk, 
into  the  skirt  of  which  behind  was  wove  a  representa- 
tion of  the  peacock.  The  colours  were  as  bright  as 
those  worn  by  her  sire,  but  then  they  harmonised  well, 
as  is  invariably  tho  case  with  the  Japanese,  so  that  the 
most  brilliant  collection  of  tints  never  weal's  an  aspect 
otherwise  than  ]>leasing. 

His  host  introduced  him  as  America;  ho  bowed  low 
to  the  lady,  who  had  risen  from  a  small  ottoman-like 
stool  on  which  she  was  seated,  book  and  fan  in  hand, 
at  the  moment  of  his  entrance,  and  who  bowed  like- 
wise, closing  her  hands  and  raising  them  to  her  bosom 
as  she  did  so.  After  this,  she  resumed  her  seat,  and 
without  uttering  a  word.  A  metallic  brazier  stood 
in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  round  it  were  arranged 
three  velvet-topped  cushions  or  stools,  intended  to  be 
used  as  seats.  On  one  of  these  he  was  invited  to  be 
seated ;  so  he  made  the  descent  with  an  elegance  for 


which  he  says  ho  was  indebted  to  his  "  shiny  leather" 
boots,  and  congratulated  himself  very  much  on  rcuvhing 
the  cushion  without  a  "  flop." 

His  host  having  handed  his  sword  to  the  attendant, 
followed  him  to  the  fioor,  where  ho  arrived  ns  safely 
and  as  naturally  as  our  traveller  had  dune  himself; 
immediately  after  which  the  yellow  gossamer-clad  at- 
tendant laid  a  tray  contaltnng  the  usual  pi^ie  and 
tobacco-pouch  before  each  ul  ilieni.  As  ho  hail  no  fan, 
one  was  handed  to  him.  It  was  unnecessary  to  order 
tea;  it  was  brought  in  on  a  tray  by  another  male 
domestic,  arrayed  in  white  cambric,  a  minute  or  so 
afterwards. 

The  windows  of  the  room  were  open,  and  disclosed, 
across  the  verandah,  which  surrounded  the  house,  a 
well-cultivated  garden  of  diversified  aspect.  Tho  walls 
of  tho  room  itself  were  entirely  covcreil  with  beautiful 
Japanese  drawings  of  large  size  on  paper.i  and  veiy 


'  It  was  wonderful  to  aco  tho  tliousnnd  uiefnl  ns  well  as  omn- 
incntul  purposes  to  which  paper  wns  applicable  in  tho  hands  of 
tlicso  industrious  and  tasteful  people;  our  pnpier-mncli^  inanufiic- 
turers,  as  well  at  tho  continental  ones,  should  go  to  Ycddo  to 
learn  what  can  be  done  with  paper.  Wo  saw  it  made  into  mate- 
rial so  closely  resembling  Russian  and  morocco  leather,  that  it 
was  very  difficult  to  detect  tho  difference.  With  the  aid  of 
lacquer,  varnish,  ondskilf\il  painting,  paper  made  eicellont  trunks, 
tobacco  bags,  cif;ar-cases,  saddles,  tclcscopc-coses,  the  frames  of 
microscopes  j  and  we  even  saw  and  used  excellent  woterproof  coats 
made  of  simple  paper,  which  did  keep  out  tho  rain,  and  were  as 
suppio  OS  tho  best  mackintosh.  The  Japanese  use  neither  silk  nor 
cotton  handkerchiefs,  towels,  or  dusters;  paper,  in  their  hand», 
serves  as  an  excellent  substitute.  It  is  soft,  thin,  tough,  of  u  pnio 
yellow  colour,  and  very  plentiful  and  cheap.  The  inner  walls  of 
mony  a  Japanese  opartment  are  formed  of  paper,  being  nothing 
more  than  painted  screens;  their  windows  are  covered  with  nflno 
translucent  description  of  the  same  material.  It  enters  largely 
into  the  manufacture  of  nearly  everything  in  a  Japanese  house- 
hold, and  we  saw  what  seemed  balls  of  twine,  which  wore  nothing' 
but  long  shreds  of  tough  paper  rolled  up.  If  a  shopkeeper  had  a 
parcel  to  tie  up,  he  would  take  a  strip  of  paper,  roll  it  quickly 
between  his  hands,  and  uso  it  for  the  purpose,  and  it  wasquito 
as  strong  as  the  ordinary  string  used  at  home.  In  short,  without 
paper,  all  Japan  would  come  to  a  dead  lock,  and,  indeed,  lest  >u 
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much  roMmbHng  stage  scenery.  Tlio  floor  was  of 
coiirso  covered  with  the  iincHt  of  matting;  the  ceiling 
wuH  riclily  gilded,  and  bedizened  with  many  exquisite 
colours,  while  the  entire  aB])eot  of  the  place  was  one  of 
seductive  repose. 

His  host  now  became  voluble  on  the  subject  of 
himself  and  the  meeting  to  his  wife,  who  made  her 
comments  and  inquiries  in  a  soft  sulxlued  voice. 

"  Picture,  Monsieur,"  said  he,  bowing,  and  extending 
his  hand,  first  towards  his  visitor  and  then  towards  the 
lady. 

The  said  visitor  saw  that  he  wanted  him  to  produce 
a  sketch  he  had  made  of  a  funeral  procession;  so  he 
readily  complied,  giving  them  to  nndci'stand,  however, 
that  it  was  by  no  moans  iu  a  finished  state.  They 
appeared  to  be  much  pleased  with  it,  hia  host  handing 
it  back  to  him  with  the  inquiry,  whether  he  would 
sketch  him  1 

"  Oui— yea  — ya — zoo — ramavoo — tscgum — tilaboo." 
He  would  do  bo  with  pleasure ;  and  as  man  and  wife 
were  biblically  asserted  to  be  one  flesh,  he  presumed 
that  he  wished  him  to  include  the  lady.  He  did;  he 
should  be  glad  to  see  her  as  a  poppy  in  the  field.  So 
drawing  forth  his  pencil  and  paper-case,  which  he 
always  carried  about  him  when  on  shore,  he  began  to 
eye  the  features  of  hb  entertainers,  and,  much  to  tlieir 
amusement,  to  depict  the  same  upon  the  white  surface 
before  him.  When  he  had  finished  the  pencilling,  he 
showed  it  to  them  with  the  remark,  that  he  would 
colour  and  complete  the  drawing  when  he  went  on 
board  the  ship,  and  bring  it  to  them  on  the  morrow. 
But  no — they  did  not  like  that  They  did  not  want 
to  be  seen  on  board  the  ship.  However,  on  his  assuring 
them  that  it  should  not  be  shown,  his  host  consented  to 
the  arrangement. 

"  You  would  like  to  see  my  children  t"  said  he. 

"Their  presence  will  delight  me  exceedingly,"  was 
the  reply;  upon  which  he  tapped  the  metal  brazier 
standing  before  him  with  his  fan,  which  pix>dticed  a 
mellow  bell-like  tingling  sound,  which  was  answered 
by  the  lobby  servant  in  yellow  gossamer,  who  entered 
and  knelt  before  us.  A  few  words  of  instruction  were 
softly,  scarce  audibly,  uttered  by  the  lady;  the  man 
bowed  his  head  low,  rose,  and  left  the  room,  moving 
backwards,  with  his  hands  i-esting  upon  his  thighs  till 
he  passed  the  doorway. 

Having  now  drank  each  a  cup  of  tea,  and  smoked  a 
pipe,  during  which  time  the  lady  had  been  engaged  in 
fanning  herself  and  holding  occasional  conversation 
with  her  husband,  the  latter  suggested  their  rising  and 
taking  seats  imder  the  verandah,  or  out  in  the  garden, 
where  they  could  see  and  admire  the  fruits  and  flowers 
of  the  earth.  So,  accordingly,  they  rose,  and  pa.ssing 
through  the  open  windows,  and  level  with  the  iloor, 
the  garden  in  all  its  loveliness  was  spread  out  before 
them. 

Our  traveller  admits  that  he  is  rather  a  lover  of 
Dutch  and  Chinese  taste  and  detail  in  the  arrangement 
of  gardens,  although  an  admirer  of  the  grand,  the  rough- 
he  wu,  the  wild,  and  the  massive  in  nature.  He  was, 
therefore,  pleased  and  refreshed  by  the  sight  of  the 
miniature  landscape  before  him,  with  its  arched  bridges 
spanning  a  river  or  a  waterfall,  its  terrace  hills,  and  its 
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fertile  plains,  its  j  nglc,  and  its  groves  of  laurel,  citron, 
and  peach,  and  although  here  it  all  was  artificihl,  it  was 
highly  picturcs<iue  and  suggestive  of  the  more  im- 
posingly real. 

Here,  in  imagination,  he  was  taking  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  an  extensive  sweep  of  country  instead  of  an 
acre  or  so  of  cultivated  ground.*  They  had  not  been 
more  than  five  minutes  under  the  verandah,  when  two 
nurses  noiselessly  presented  themselves  before  them, 
the  one  leading  a  fine  little  boy  alxiut  three  years  of 
age,  who,  with  the  front  hair  shaven  off  his  head, 
looked  as  wildly  intelligent  as  did  the  urchins  he  had 
seen  at  Simoda  on  the  first  day  of  his  landing  in  the 
empire.  The  feet  and  legs  of  this  young  gentleman 
were  bare,  and  his  sole  clothing  was  a  sleeved  frock  of 
straw-coloureil  crape,  drawn  in  at  the  waist  by  a  red 
silk  sash.  The  second  nurse  bore  her  charge  on  her 
back,  with  her  hands  behind  holding  on,  after  the 
manner  adopte<l  by  the  lubros  of  Australia,  and  occa- 
sionally by  the  women  of  most  other  countries.  It 
was  entirely  covered,  the  head  and  fAce  excepted,  by  a 
thin  loose-fitting  i-obe  of  similar  colour  and  material  to' 
that  worn  by  the  elder  boy;  for  this  also  was  of  the 
gender  masculine,  as  was  readily  perceived  by  the 
shoven  head,  a  ceremony  begun  very  early  in  life,  tot 
the  infant  in  question  he  ascertained  to  be  under 
twelve  months  old. 

The  nurses  were  both  pretty  girls,  with  bosoms  con- 
siderably exposed,  displaying  a  skin  even  paler  than 
their  faces.  Their  hair  was  tastefully  drawn  from  oif 
the  forehead  and  sides,  and  fastened  in  the  usual  way 
with  gold  pins  iu  a  graceful  knot  on  the  crown.  Their 
ears  were  sm.  and  delicately  formed;  their  hands  and 
feet,  both  of  which  were  uncovered,  answered  the  same 
description.  Their  gauzy  di-esscs  of  light  blue  cotton 
extended  from  the  shoulders  to  the  ancles,  but  left  the 
outline  of  their  form  and  limbs  distinctly  traceable. 
A  yellow  crape  sash  circled  the  waist,  and  tightened 
their  dresses  ronnd  them — which  garments  wore  any- 
thing but  an  inflated  as])ect — so  much  so  that  now,  if 
he  says  he  had  to  name  the  antipodes  of  the  hooped 
and  crinolined  dress  of  his  sister  (he  speaks  in  the 
Quaker  sense  of  the  term),  Lady  Florence  Rotunda,  of 
Grosvenor-square,  he  should  select  that  of  one  of  the 
nurses  of  his  Nagasaki  friend. 

Ho  very  much  admired,  and  exprctsed  his  admi- 
rAtion  of  the  little  things,  upon  which  (like  other 
mothers  in  other  lands)  his  hostess  seemed  quite  as 
much  pleased  with  him  as  he  was  with  the  children. 
She  smiled,  and  petted  them  with  caresses — pater- 
familias smiled,  and  tickled  one  of  them  under  the 
chin — the  nurses  smiled,  and  he  smiled  himself,  mean- 
while lavishing  his  eulogistic  remarks  and  gestures, 
and  shaking  them  by  the  hand — a  mode  of  handling  to 
which  they  appeared  to  be  quite  accustomed — so  that, 
on  the  whole,  judging  by  appearances,  they  were  a 
happy  family,  the  yellow  gossamer-clad  individual, 
who  knelt  at  some  distance  with  a  pleasant  grin  play- 
ing across  his  features,  included. 

As  it  was  now  sunset  he  took  his  leave — the  lady 
bowing  low,  the  nurses  and  children  still  being  by  her 
side,  and  hia  host  accomimnying  him  to  the  porch,  and 
insisting  upon  his  accepting  as  a  gift  the  fan  which  had 
been  banded  to  him  at  the  time  of  his  entrance,  and 
expressing  a  renewed  hope  that  he  would  allow  him  the 
felicity  of  entertaining  him  on  the  day  following. 

The  next  day  our  traveller  took  his  way  with  th<» 
colomvd  portrait  iu  his  pocket,  "the  observed  of  all 
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oliaen'ow,"  over  thn  wpH-ftw«i)t,  well-paved  jjronnd,  to 

tllO    llOIIKU     of     Noskotoskn,     llin    llOHt    of    tlu>     lPfUVUI\18 

lift),  Wliilo  nntkiiig  mention  of  liiH  imnic,  it  may  bo 
oliHci-vcil  tliiit  tlic  JapancHo  tisiigo  witli  respect  to  sucli, 
(lifTei-H  from  tlmt  of  all  otlior  iiationH.  Tlio  family 
name  of  the  individual  in  never  niado  mro  of  by  him, 
except  in  the  Hi^ning  of  Roleinu  contrnctH ;  and  tlio 
particular  names  i)y  which  men  aro  dcHignated  in  onli- 
nary  life  and  conversation,  varies  according  to  ago  and 
position.  Thus,  in  official  ranks,  it  is  a  common  thing 
for  the  one  man  to  have  been  known  and  addressed  l>y 
half-a-dozcn  diil'crcnt  names. 

Our  traveller  passed  under  the  same  elegantly  carved 
archway,  along  the  same  avenue  of  orange  and  citron 
trees,  under  the  same  porch,  and  over  the  soft  matting 
to  the  lobby,  where  was  smiatted  tlio  hcmld  in  yellow 
gossamer.  He  inclined  Ins  forehead  to  the  ground  as 
he  approached  him,  then  roue,  and  rocedeil  before  him 
bjickwards,  with  his  hands  resting  on  his  thighs,  to  the 
<loor  of  the  saloon  in  which  he  had  sat  on  the  previous 
<lay.  It  was  unoccupied ;  but  the  windows  wero  o]>en, 
as  Ijcforo,  revealing  to  the  eye  the  pleasant  gai-dcn 
jirospect  without.  The  attenflant  placed  one  of  the 
velvet  stool-c\i8hions  for  him,  if  he  choose,  to  be  seated 
upon,  and  with  hands  to  thighs,  he  again  moved  back- 
wanls  o\it  of  the  room. 

In  a  few  momenta — during  which  ho  had  amused 
himself  by  cxamiuing  a  gnily  painted  fan,  which  had 
F\isiyama  on  one  side,  and  a  wrestling  match  on  the 
other — his  host  made  his  appearance;  but  this  time 
dad  in  robes  of  difl'erent  and  more  magniticeut  colours 
to  those  worn  on  tho  occasion  of  his  first  seeing  him. 
He  bowed  low,  clasi)ed  his  hands,  elevated  them  to  his 
forehead,  and  again  to  his  breast,  and  bade  him  wel- 
come. Ho  presented  the  picture  to  him;  he  again 
bowed  anil  thanked  him,  in  the  namoof  Nipon  and  his 
wife,  for  the  honour  that  ho  had  done  them.  Our 
traveller  Viowed  his  acknowledgments,  and  responded 
with  many  assurances  of  the  jiride  and  idcasnro  he 
felt  in  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance  in  particular, 
and  of  Jafian  in  general.  He  again  bowed  low,  and 
said  that  Nipon  was  exalted,  and  Noskotoska  was 
flattered.  He  would  take  a  cup  of  the  delicious  and 
life-restoring  tea  grown  on  tho  ternvce  hills  of  tho 
island,  and  ho  would  Imni  a  pipe  of  the  fragrant  leaf 
of  the  tobacco  plant,  which  flourished  in  tho  valleys; 
and  very  soon  tho  partner  of  his  career  on  the  un- 
steady earth — he  must  have  been  disturbed  by  earth- 
quakes— woidd  be  down  to  reward  him  with  her  love 
and  smiles.  He  bowed  again.  His  host  diHJW  forth 
the  tobacco  ])oueh  from  his  sash,  while  simultuneously 
the  tenant  of  the  yellow  gossamer  entered  with  a  tray 
containing  another  for  his  visitor.  He  followed 
the  example  of  his  friend,  and  sat  down  before  tho 
metal  brasier,  in  which  a  small  fire  of  prepared 
charcoal  was  burning  at  the  time  of  his  entrance.  Ho 
hoped  the  children  were  well ;  yes,  they  were  in  the 
happy  enjoyment  of  fJie  most  perfect  health.  He  was 
glad  to  hear  it. 

Presently  the  lady  of  tho  house  made  her  appear- 
ance. The  salutation  was  as  on  the  previous  day,  but 
free  from  all  embarntssment.  She  greeted  the  visitor 
in  a  few  words  of  her  native  language,  which  he  did 
not  distinctly  hcai'  nor  understand,  but  which,  no 
doubt,  were  words  of  compliment  or  welcome.  She 
saw  the  coloured  portrait  on  one  of  the  cushions,  and 
anticipating  the  act  of  her  sire,  leant  down  and  picked 
it  up,  expressing  her  satisfaction  with  it  at  the  first 


moment  of  its  examination.  Her  dress  and  appear- 
ance, including  the  mode  of  wearing  the  hair,  was 
nearly  the  same  as  on  the  previous  day,  and  her 
manner  wag  just  as  winning,  amiable,  and  full  of 
gentleness. 

v.— A  JAPANESE  LADY. 

A  ftTIlL  more  curious  and  characteristic  scene  pre- 
sented itself  <m  another  occasion,  and  afti'r  intercoui'so 
between  tho  two  j)arties  had  ripened  to  intimacy.  Tho 
visitor  and  his  host  hud  l>cen  conversing  a))out  half  an 
hour  when  the  beautiful  Sondoree,  in  other  words. 
Mix  Noskotoska,  made  her  appearance. 

She  had  just  entered  the  house  in  company  with  n 
lady  friend,  who  was  then  in  another  apartment.  In- 
voluntarily tho  visitor  rose,  bowed,  and  extended  his 
hand,  tho  latter  so  suggestively  that  Mi's.  Noskotoska 
actually  took  hold  of  it,  or  rather,  in  the  uncertain 
endeavour  to  do  so,  njiproached  it  so  closely  that  ho 
tenderly  took  hold  of  liers.  He  was  delighted  to  see 
her.  Ho  hoped,  with  all  tho  fervour  of  his  nature, 
that  the  noble  boys,  her  children,  wta'e  doing  well,  nml 
she  herself  was  doing  likewise.  He  wished  her  tho 
highest  felicity  ever  awarded  to  mortals  on  earth,  a 
highly  orthodox  Japanese  compliment,  and  begged  her 
acceptance  of  tho  few  trinkets  which  he  had  jtrovided 
himself  with  before  leaving  the  ship,  and  which  ho 
then  handed  to  her,  encased  in  a  small  box  which  had 
been  bought  at  Tunbridge  Wells  for  sixiHjnce,  They 
consisted  of  a  ring,  a  pencil  case,  and  a  few  charms, 
which  ho  had  bought  from  an  Englishman  at  Hong- 
Kong  for  the  purpose  of  giving  away  to  the  Japanese 
ladies.  She  was  much  pleased  with  them,  and  thanked 
him  warmly,  but  with  rcs|)ect  to  the  ring  she  thought 
it  emblematic  of  bondage,  fetters,  and  that  like.  He 
placed  it  upon  her  second  finger,  and  a.s8ured  her  that 
the  ladies  of  England  and  America  had  no  such  scruple 
against  wearing  them,  and  that  such  was  a  sign  of 
rank  and  wealth  rather  than  otherwise ;  although,  when 
the  display  of  those  or  any  other  kind  of  jewellery  was 
large  and  conspicuous,  tho  taste  was  justly  esteemed 
vulgar.  Her  hair  to  day  was  no  longer  of  such  a 
length  as  to  remind  him  of  a  bell-rope ;  it  was  wound 
into  IV  compact  coil  at  the  back  of  tho  head  near  the 
crown,  after  the  common  stylo  of  wearing  it ;  there  it 
was  fastened  by  two  pins  chastely  car^'ed,  the  one  of 
tortoise-shell,  the  other  of  gold.  Her  appearr  ice  was  so 
fair  and  becoming,  that  sho  would  have  voko  tho 
admiration  of  many  an  unsmltten  cxquisi  satiated 
with  gazing  on  the  beauty  of  a  London  sca.si  i  Ladies, 
she  was  "  h  dear  sweet  cieatuve,"  as  gnilclc  is  inno- 
cent, and  as  virtuous  as  sho  was  lovely.  o  with- 
drew. 

Tho  host  expressed  his  inclination  for  a  batl  iVould 
he  like  to  enjoy  a  similar  luxury  1  if  so,  his  mpany 
in  the  water  would  afford  him  pleasure.  Tn  /ing  tho 
brazier  before  him  with  his  fan,  he  sumr  necl  tlm 
attendant  from  the  passage,  to  whom  he  comnmnicated 
his  desire.  The  yellow  gossamer  retired,  bending  as 
usual.  The  host  iblloweil  immediately  afterwards,  and 
he  with  him,  across  the  apartment,  through  the  open 
window  and  garden  to  the  bath-house,  at  one  side  of 
the  entrance  to  which  knelt  the  gentleman  of  the  bath, 
a  third  male  servant.  He  inclined  his  forehead  to  tho 
ground  as  they  passed  him,  and  then  still  knoeliog, 
awaited  the  commands  of  his  master. 

There  were  two  tanks  or  baths  in  the  chamber,  made 
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of  wliite  mitrblo,  and  lioth  Biii>|ilipil  with  warm  watnr. 
Til  a  reci'fiH  thu  buokctH  for  linldiiig  cold  water  wcri- 
Hii«|)ended  from  a  coppt'r  mil  runiiiiig  iicroHg  it.  II  in 
licmt  woH  i|iiiolcly  divcHtcd  of  IiIh  gariiioiitH,  lie  followed 
liiii  Gxiiiii|ili',  unci  vi'ry  Hotii  tlioy  wcro  djiHliiiig  and 
)>liinKiiig  about  in  five  ffrt  of  water.  He  wim  in  tint 
net  of  emerging  again  from  tlie  bath  wliou  tlin  fair 
Sondoreo  —  yen  render,  Mrs.  NoHkotoNkii — luiulo  her 
a]iiienrance  !  niid,  oh,  i'IoiuIn  and  Hiin.shim',  with  her 
lady  friend  by  her  Hide  !  'J'hern  wax  no  iiiiMtuke  about 
it,  they  had  Hceii  them  go  into  the  liath-hoUHO.  'J'liey 
did  not  IiIuhIi  or  turn  bnek — no,  that  woh  not  to  lie 
ex|)outcd  from  Japanese  ladieH,  What  wiu*  the  best 
thing  to  lie  done  1  The  lovely  ereatures  were  nxkiug 
him  how  he  liked  the  bath.  Jfe  was  almost  dii|ioHed 
to  he  vulgar  and  say,  "  None  the  better  for  seeing  yon," 
but  its  rudeness  shocked  his  delicacy,  lui  iiiiich  as  did 
the  iiresenco  of  his  host's  wife  and  her  virgin  friend, 
for  the  teeth  of  the  latter  wcrc^  white  as  ]iolished  ivory. 
So  much  the  worse  for  him,  he  thought.  Nevertlieles.s, 
ho  mustered  that  (juiet  eouriigo  no  iieees.sary  in  |iosi- 
tiims  of  the  kind  and  eoin|iosed  himself.  Wliy  should 
he  trouble  himself  about  it,  thought  he,  if  they  ilid 
not  (  They  were  the  intruders,  not  him.  What 
delightful  consolation  !  Just  then  Noskotosku  Ktc|i|>ed 
out  of  his  bath,  and  standing  on  a  gnitingin  tho  iiiiiUllo 
of  the  door,  ordered  ii  rou|ilo  of  buckets  of  cold  water 
to  be  thrown  over  him  by  the  attendant.  The  water, 
I  through  which  a  constant  current  had  been  maintained, 
was  now  allowed  to  run  off,  it  was  but  the  work  of  u 
moment.  Just  then  the  thought  struck  him  that  tho 
ladies,  who  were  conversing  together  in  one  corner  of  the 
room,  had  come  to  immerse  themselves,  and  that  thi; 
longer  ho  remaineil  where  ho  was  the  longer  one  of 
them  would  have  to  wait.  They  would  rather  see  him 
out  of  the  bath  than  in  it,  ho  began  to  think,  so  out  ho 
stepped,  in  a  maniu'r  as  sprightly  as  ever  that  of 
Noskotoska.  lie  narrowly  escaped  having  two  buckets 
of  cold  water  dashed  over  him  oa  he  passed  the  attend- 
ant and  proceeded  to  the  drying  ground,  a  small  but 
open  division  at  the  iipjicr  extremity  of  the  room.  I!y 
this  time  the  water  fi-om  both  tanks  had  been  emptied, 
and  they  were  being  filled  again  with  a  fresh  su|iply 
from  the  pipes  leading  into  them,  and,  to  his  additional 
dismay,  tho  ladies  commenced  undressing.  They  were 
divested  of  their  apparel  almost  as  (piickly  as  was 
Noskotoska,  their  entire  hnbliments  descending  at  a 
drop,  on  the  sash,  etcetera,  Ik  iiig  unbound.  After  that 
they  tripped  lightly  into  tho  respective  baths.  Ho 
was  dressed  nearly  as  soon  as  his  host,  and  they  both 
left  the  apartment  together,  the  ladies  chatting  to  him 
OS  he  went,  and  apjiearing  to  be  iu  the  enjoyment  of 
the  most  perfect  happiness. 

But  this  was.  not  alL  After  the  bath  was  over  and 
they  were  standing  together,  one  of  tho  male  attend- 
ants presented  himself  at  the  open  doorway,  and  kneel- 
ing, uttered  a  few  words  in  a  low  tone,  and  then  retired. 
It  was  an  intimation  that  tho  uiid-day  repast  was 
]irepared  and  iu  readiness.  Noskotoska  led  the  way, 
the  ladies  followed  him,  and  our  traveller  followed  the 
ladies.  Such  was  the  order  of  procession.  They 
ascended  a  flight  of  ste|>s,  beautifully  lacquered,  into 
a  third  room  richly  gilded  and  bedizened  with  orna- 
ments, overlooking  the  avenue  leading  to  the  jiorch, 
and  affording  a  glim])so  of  the  street,  and  of  tho  moun- 
tains beyond.  There  were  four  sinall  lacquered  tables, 
on  each  of  which  lay  tho  accustomed  ivory  chopsticks, 
the  small  porcelaiu  cup  for  tea,  and  the  larger  one  of 
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laci|uer-wc>rk  for  saki,  the  small  glasa  cniot  of  soy,  the 
|)oreelnin  spion,  and  the  silver  fork. 

Tables  were  ariiinged  round  tho  room,  and  two 
servants  in  gossamer  showed  the  virgin  lady  and  tho 
Knglishmuii,  on  guests,  to  their  upjiointed  seats  and 
tables.  The  former  were  without  backs,  but  provided 
with  three  legs  of  ebony  wood,  and  topjicd  with  tignrej 
velvet.  Itoth  tables  and  stools  were  lower  than  he 
says  he  could  have  desired,  and  they  had  the  effect  of 
inducing  him  to  extend  his  legs  a  more  than  usual 
distance  across  the  room,  nature  having  elevated  him, 
he  estimates,  "pretty  considerable"  in  the  world,  that 
U  to  say,  some  six  feet  or  more  above  the  standiug 
level. 

Tho  first  course  was  a  cup  of  saki ;  the  second  a 
small  saucer-like  plate  of  soup,  a  d,  of  course,  fish  and 
rici^  soup  ;  the  third  was  the  samj,  but  made  from  n 
different  variety  of  tish,  and  thicker  than  tho  first ;  the 
fourth  WIM  a  fragnieiit  of  lobster  each  ;  the  fifth,  a  well- 
flavoured  |iotago  of  tine  herbs  and  ric<! ;  the  sixth,  a 
si'cond  supply  of  saki  and  ]iieees  of  whcaten  cake  ; 
tho  seventh,  one  small  mucilaginous  shell-fish  each, 
\\liich  waa  as  suggestive  of  a  snail  as  Mrs.  Noskotoska's 
original  mode  of  dressing  her  hair  had  been  suggestive 
of  a  bell-rope,  but  which  proved  itself  very  delicious  ; 
the  eighth,  and  final  course,  consisted  of  tea  and  coii- 
fectiiuiary,  the  la.st  mentioned  being  tho  choicest  he 
had  ever  eaten  in  any  part  of  tho  world.  The  meal, 
on  the  whole,  light,  as  tho  render  may  easily  8up|iose. 
However,  there  was  one  cause  for  satisfaction  ;  it  was 
remarkably  easy  of  digestion,  so  much  so,  that  he  felt 
dis))(i»cd  for  a  biscuit  an  hour  after  the  last  course  was 
served  ;  and  he  declares  tlint  he  is  by  no  means  a  cor- 
morant. 

After  tho  collation  was  over  they  descended  into  the 
saloon  of  audience,  and  soon  to  tho  verandah  upon 
which  its  windows  ojxined,  ami  where  they  took  their 
seats  oil  the  flimsiest  looking  of  lacquered  benches,  and 
surveyed  the  beauties  of  the  garden  jirospect  before 
them.  They  had  not  been  there  ten  niinutes,  when  ho 
saw  till!  two  nurses,  before  s))oken  of,  bearing  the  two 
children  of  Noskotoska,  threading  their  way  down  a  side- 
walk from  the  house  towards  the  bathing  sidoon.  The 
movement  was  similarly  observed  by  the  others.  In 
about  ten  minutes  more,  during  which  time  they  had 
been  served  with  tea  and  jiipes,  and  tho  ladies  with  tea 
only,  tho  host  arose,  saying,  "  Coino  and  look  at  my 
wife's  offspring,  the  sons  upon  whom  I  i^'ly  for  tho 
perpetuation  of  my  memory  and  the  fame  of  my  goml 
deeds."  Ho  politely  assented,  but  had  some  fears  that 
they  should  find  them,  as  well  as  their  nurses,  in  a 
condition  not  the  most  presentable,  according  to 
European  ideas.  "  Iiipuris  ncUuralibus,"  said  he  with 
an  air  and  look  rather  jocular  tliaa  anything  else. 

Noskouiska's  resixmse  was  that  such  was  no  obstacle, 
of  no  consequence  whatever ;  they  were  all  virtuous  in 
Nipon. 

So  they  set  off,  men  and  women,  in  the  same  order 
of  pMcession  as  that  adopted  in  moving  from  the 
library  to  tho  drawing-room,  wending  their  way  through 
groves  and  flowers,  and  across  hilk  and  valleys,  till 
they  reached  the  bathing  saloon.  It  was  built  with  u 
conical  roof,  and  spreading  leaves  of  figured  lilies 
covering  a  compact  matting  of  bamboo.  On  the 
conical  summit  of  the  roof  the  figure  of  a  crane,  cast  iu 
silver,  was  gracefully  perched.  'They  entered,  as  he  had 
anticipated,  just  in  time  to  find  the  women  and  children 
occupying  the  honourable  receptacles  before  mentioned. 
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Each  had  ona  of  the  bo}^  in  her  amis,  whose  head 
only  was  kejit  above  water ;  however,  they  all  appeared 
to  bo  enjoying  tho  immersion  very  much,  judging  by 
the  giggling  of  the  childi'en  and  the  smiling  laughter 
of  their  li/e  preaervers,  for  such  they  might  reasonably 
be  called,  when  the  depth  of  the  water  is  taken  into 
consideration.  The  Japanese  stood  watching  and 
admiring  tho  pranks  of  the  children,  tho  ladies  not 
omitting  to  talk  to  them.  Tlie  nurses,  he  found,  were 
no  more  bashful  than  their  mistress,  or  were  the  rest 
of  the  ladies  of  the  empire.  But  no  harm  was  thought 
of  it,  no  harm  ever  came  of  it ;  and  he  thought  with 
Noskotoska  that  in  Japan  it  was  a  matter  of  no  con- 
sequonco,  perfectly  orthodox,  kc,  kc,  ns  well  as  a  »igu 
of  that  innocence,  that  virtue,  which  is  an  universal 
characteristic  uf  tho  women  of  that  eastern  realm. 


VI.— THE  INTERIOR  OF  JAPAN. 

•Tapak  is  a  country  of  exceeding  beauty.  The  sea  is 
blue,  tho  sky  mostly  clear,  and  the  coast  picturesquely 
indented,  varied  by  hill  and  dale,  and  clothed  with  a 
brilliant  vegetation  of  a  sparkling  green.  Towns  and 
villages  alw)iuid ;  the  Japanese  house.i,  light  and  grace- 
ful like  those  of  China,  are  constructed  with  thin  walls 
of  wood  or  porcelain.  Everywhere  in  the  towns  and 
up  tho  hill-sides  these  great  temples  towe"  over  the 
more  modest  houses  of  the  people,  or  pretty  pleasure- 
houses  peep  forth  from  the  flower  and  verdure  of  the 
ten-g.ardcns.  The  Japanese  are  especially  devoted  to 
landscape-gai<dcning.  With  a  redundant  popvdation, 
travelling  is  more  common  in  Japan  than  in  any  other 
country  of  the  East  j  the  acco\ints  given  by  travellers 
of  the  number  of  persons  met  with  on  the  highways, 
and  of  the  numerous  retinues  of  the  nobles  who  are 
IMjrpetuallycarrying  on  ceremonial  visit8,almast  exceeds 
belief.  Kemarkably  industrious  fields,  and  streets  of 
towns  and  villages,  are  alike  tho  scene  of  a  refreshing 
activity  and  a  constant  public  movement,  to  which 
variety  is  given  by  religious  and  other  ceremonies  and 
amusements  of  ditfereut  kinds.  It  is  with  the  water 
as  with  the  land,  although  hitherto  tho  Japanese  have 
been  debarred  from  foreign  travel  and  commerce, 
nothing  can  surp.iss  tho  activity  and  extent  of  their 
coasting  trade.  Of  the  interior  of  these  islands  little  \i 
yet  known. 

It  was  the  custom,  for  upwards  of  a  century,  for  the 
chief  governor  of  the  Dutch  factory  to  go  every  year 
to  Yeddo  to  convey  presents  to  the  emperor.  We  are 
mainly  indebted  a  these  periodical  missions  for  what 
has  been  learnt  up  to  the  time  of  tiie  recent  embassies 
(jf  the  ninunen>,  laws,  uses,  and  resources  of  the 
Japanese  emjiire.  The  Dutch  never  had  the  means  of 
•iiaking  tbeeo  njissions  impressive  to  the  Japanese, 
'('hey  could  not,  in  their  most  palmy  days,  muster  over 
smne  i;\vo  hundred  oflicials  and  followers,  and  that  in  a 
country  where  a  prince  of  secondary  rank  goes  at- 
tended by  ten  thousand  followers,  and  one  of  first  i-auk 
by  twenty  thousand. 

The  journey  was  effected  in  vehicles  something 
bot-voeu  a  ]>alanquiii  and  a  sedan  chnir,  but  of  which 
tliere  uro  uiimei'ous  varieties.  The  whole  was  in  charge 
of  a  p.'lice-oiRcer,  who  took  his  oi-ders  with  Jaiianese 
l>oUtenoKs,  as  to  the  halts,  although  all  was  arranged 
beforehand.  Men,  women,  and  cliildreu,  who  met  the 
procession  on  the  way,  turned  their  backs  to  it,  the 


Dutch  were  told,  out  of  respect  I^  It  generally  took 
seven  days  to  cross  the  Island  of  Kin-Tin,  whence  they 
went  by  water  to  Sismonoseki,  and  thence,  by  an  archi- 
pelago of  little  islands,  to  Ohasaka;  theuce  it  took 
twciity-two  to  twenty-three  days,  by  Miako,  to  Yeddo. 
Altogether  some  fifty  days  from  Nagasaki  to  their 
destination.  The  mission  was  hospitably  entertained 
by  the  native  chiefs  on  its  way,  and  a  detachment  of 
troops  took  charge  of  it  through  each  principality.  The 
roails  being  wide  and  well  kept,  although  sometimes 
crowded,  no  inconvenience  was  ever  experienced.  The 
roads  are,  indeed,  for  the  most  part  lined  with  trees, 
and  are  swept  clean  with  brooms,  it  is  supposed  for  the 
sake  of  the  sweepings.  Innumerable  little  shops  aro 
also  met  with,  where  they  sell  straw  shoes  for  travellers, 
OS  also  for  horses  and  buffaloes.  Little  books  are  also 
sold  containing  all  the  most  minute  information  as  to 
inns  and  expenses  on  the  way. 

Among  the  more  remarkable  objects  met  with  on 


'  A  aimilnr  "  gott'mg.oiit-of-the-wny "  treatment  was  buImo- 
qaently  accardcl  to  a  Buaalan  embusy.  A  Japnneae  crew  having 
twcn  wrecked  on  one  of  the  Aleutian  Islanik,  lielonging  to  Kouia, 
was  rescued  and  conveyed  to  Okotsk,  the  port  of  Silwria.  They 
were  not  sent  homo  at  once,  but  detained  ten  yeara,  the  object 
being  tlint  tlie  Japanese  and  Russians  might  le-nrn  each  other's 
language.  The  impress  Catherine  directed  tlie  governor  of 
Siberia  to  convey  them  home,  aud  a  Russian  lieutenant,  Laxman, 
sailed  frajn  Okotsk,  in  the  transport  Catherine,  for  that  purpose, 
lie  wintered  on  tlie  northern  coast  of  Jesro,  and,  in  the  summer, 
saihd  round  to  Hakodadi,  on  the  southern  coast.  Tho  Japanese 
]x)Utely  rerused  to  receive  tho  crew  (as  they  afterwan.  did  certain 
Japanese  saved  by  the  Americans),  and  warned  the  Ki^  ...uns  olT. 
In  1804,  tho  Emperor  Alexander  sent  to  Nagasaki  an  ambassador 
named  ItosanolT,  who,  after  some  delay,  was  allowed  to  anchor 
his  ship  near  Decima,  and  was  shut  up  in  n  fish-warehouse  until 
an  answer  came  from  the  emperor.  At  last  ho  was  summoned  to 
Nagasuki  to  receive  it,  but  curtains  were  drawn  keforo  the 
houses  on  each  side  of  tlio  sireuts  through  whick  ho  passed,  and 
the  people  were  ordered  to  keep  out  of  his  sight.  He  was  over- 
whelmed  with  politeness,  and,  at  last,  in  1805,  was  dismissed 
with  the  following  message:  "  Order  from  the  £,nperor  or  Japan 
to  tho  Russian  ambassador.  Formerly  our  empire  had  commu- 
nication with  several  nation*,  but  experience  caused  us  to  adopt 
us  safe  tho  opposite  principle.  It  is  not  (wrmitted  to  tho 
Japanese  to  trade  abroad,  nor  to  fon-igncrs  to  enter  our  country. 
•  •  •  As  to  Russia  wo  hove  never  had  any  relations  with  her. 
Ten  years  oga  you  scut  certain  shipwrecked  Japauese  to  Matsmai, 
and  YOU  then  made  us  propositions  of  alliance  and  commcrco. 
At  tliia  time  you  have  come  back  to  renew  these  propositions. 
This  proves  that  Russia  lias  a  atror.i^  inclination  for  Japan.  It  is 
lung  since  we  discontinued  all  relations  with  foreigncra  generally, 
although  wo  desire  to  live  in  peace  with  all  neighbouring  stutis, 
the  diScrenco  between  them  and  us,  in  manners  and  character, 
forbids  entirely  treaties  cf  alliance.  Your  vovagi'S  and  your 
labours  are,  therefore,  useless."  Bosanoff  (all  wliosu  expenses  the 
)iolito  Japanese  insisted  on  ilefraying)  departed  in  anger,  and  de- 
spatched from  Kamsehatka  two  armed  trading  slii|is,  couiinanded 
by  Chowstoflf  and  DavidolT,  who  landed  and  took  iiossession  of  two 
northern  Kurile  islandi,  and  plundered  one  of  the  southern 
islands,  killing  and  conveying  olT  some  of  tho  people.  In.  May, 
1 811,  Captain  Goluwnin,  in  the  sloop  Diana,  of  the  Russian  navy, 
landed  at  Qeeterpur,  oiio  of  the  suutlieriimost  Kurile  isles,  ex- 
pecting to  see  Kurilet  only ;  but  he  wiia  met  by  a  Japanese 
cfllcer  and  soldiers,  who  nskcd  him  if  ho  meant  to  treat  them  as 
ChowstolT  and  DavidolT  had  treated  another  island  some  years 
before.  Qolownin  made  the  best  of  his  way  off,  but  on  nearing 
another  island  the  Diana  was  flrcd  uiion.  Uulownin  himself 
with  A  inidsliipman  r-'d  four  sailors,  was  entrapped  and  taken 
prisoner,  nor  released  for  some  yeai,,  until  the  Japanese  were 
convinced  that  the  ontrof^a  of  ChowstolT  and  DavidolT  had  not 
been  authorised  by  tiie  Russian  eni|ieror.  When  ho  left,  they 
served  on  him  an  nlHciul  warning  rgainst  further  Russian  at- 
tempts at  trade  or  intercourse  with  Japan, — which  was  not  again 
nttcuiptcd.  The  Russians,  however,  have,  within  tho  last  four 
year*,  possessed  thoirselves,  under  pretence  of  a  Chinese  treaty, 
of  the  island  of  Snnghalien,  the  uppermost  of  the  Japanese  group, 
lying  opposite  to  the  debouchure  uf  tlie  great  river  Ainoor. 
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these  interesting  journeya  were  the  temples,  some  of 
which  belong  to  j)eculiar  sects.  One  of  these,  the 
Ikko-Syu,  has  the  image  of  only  one  god,  Aniido,  a 
name  not  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  and 
its  priests  marry  and  eat  meat.  Near  Sonogii  w  a 
cnmphor  tree  seventeen  yards  in  circumference,  and 
which  was  old  in  the  time  of  Koempfer,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  yeara  before  it  was  measured  by  Siebold. 
At  Tenka-Saki  are  thermal  springs,  and  at  Kayanosi, 
uoal,  or  apparently  lignite  deposits.  In  the  archipelago 
.is  a  temple  to  Kompira,  the  Japanese  Nei^tune,  to 
whom  ofierings  arc  made  of  small  coin,  as  also  of  saki, 
the  rice  beer  of  the  country.  Old  trees  grow  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  temples;  a  pine,  at  Fimezi,  is  ('escribed 
by  Fisscher  as  being  in  his  time  (1822)  nine  hundred 
and  eighty-three  years  old.  The  harbour  of  Hiogo  is 
])rotek;ted  by  a  great  breakwater;  beyond  it  is  the  re- 
nowned Ohasaka.  This  is,  indeed,  the  handsomest  and 
richest  city  of  the  empire,  and  where  theatres  and 
amusements  of  all  kinds  do  most  abound.  Hence  c*  t 
all  travellers  agree  in  calling  it  the  Paris  of  Japan.^ 

It  is  a  day  and  a-half  hence  to  Miako,  or  Miyako, 
the  residence  of  the  Mikado,  or  sovereign  pontiff.  The 
city  is  desci-ibed  as  being  situated  in  a  beautiful  valley, 
where  water,  vegetation,  climate  and  scenery  unite  to 
render  life  delicious.  The  city  is  especially  termed 
Fei-on-sio,  "the  City  of  Tranquillity."  Here  is  the 
Daira,  or  residence  of  the  sovereign  pontiff.  Mikado. 
Here  also  are  the  five  great  academies,  each  of  which 
is  said  to  boast  of  its  three  thousand  five  hundred 
]nipils.  Here  also  are  those  wondrous  temples  with 
their  giant  idols,  which  excited  at  onco  the  surprise 
and  the  ire  of  the  old  travellers.  "  The  devil  could  not 
have  suggested  to  the  emperor  a  readier  means  of 
spending  his  immense  trensui-es,"  exclaimed  the  bigoted 
Spaniard,  Don  Rodrigo  de  Viveroy  Velasco,  in  1609. 
Visiting  the  tomb  of  Taicosma,  the  same  imcompromis- 
ing  Romanist  grieves  over  splendid  edifices  raised  to 
the  memory  of  a  man  "  whoso  soul  is  in  hell  to  all  eter- 
nity." And  he  concludes  his  contemplation  of  Japanese 
folly  and  idolatry  by  saying,  "  I  was  wearied  with 
seeing  so  many  temples,  and  moaned  for  the  pow<  r  of 
the  devil  over  these  people." 

The  mission,  while  at  Miako,  was  place<l  under  the 
most  rigid  surveillance,  and  jteoplo  were  only  allowed 
to  visit  it  "  naibon" — a  common  Jajmncse  expression 
to  signify  non-officially — or  when  the  authorities  ch'~se 
to  dose  their  eyes  U{)o>'  «»'"<t  is  beir.g  done  n^inst 
nde. 

From  Miako  to  Yeildo  the  nii>:'<ion  followed^  the 
Tokaida,  the  most  frequented  of  all  the  great  highways 
in  Japan.  Koempfer,  «rho  travelled  four  times  along 
this  road,  ■<sserts  that  it  is  daily  traversed  by  moi-e 
]>eople  than  the  public  streets  of  the  great  cities  of 
Europe.  Xi'''  cannot  but  imagine  that  there  is  in  this, 
as  in  many  statements  relating  to  Japan,  much  ex- 
aggeration. The  chief  travellers  seem  to  be  the  princes 
and  their  suites.  Wjen  two  parties  meet,  as  with 
us,  each  keeps  his  right  hand.  Half  way  on  this  road 
is  the  little  town  of  Array,  where  the  Iwggago  is  carc- 


■  Kaempfer  writes  Slnoogi  i  Tliunbcrg,  Sinonquit  and  FJHchcr, 
Sonogi. 

'  Noaiika  is  gniil  to  have  bocn  dcatrojcd  by  the  earthquake  of 
December  23,  1851.  It  ia  ilcscribeil  aa  liaviiif;  within  it  300 
bridgca,  and  a  population  of  80,000.  It  ii  the  centre  of  tlie  cliiof 
commerce  of  the  empire.  The  gooda  landed  at  Kagaaaki  find 
their  market  there.    It  it  fiunoua  for  ita  fouudrlci  of  copper. 
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fully  examined,  passports  are  perused,  above  oil,  womeu 
are  prevented  passing  disguised  in  men's  clothes. 

Beyond  this  there  are  two  rivers  to  cross,  with  such 
an  unpracticablo  name  that  all  travellers  spell  it  dif- 
ferently (Oygawa  of  Siebold),  and  which  has  to  be 
crossed  on  men's  shoulders.  This  torrent  is  so  liable 
to  sudden  rises  that  no  bridge  can  be  built  over  it. 
The  giant  Fusi-vima,  of  the  same  height  as  Etna, 
comes  now  in  sight,  its  ])eak  clad  with  per;)etual  snows. 
The  Japanese  make  pilgrimages  to  iti  very  summit, 
where  they  go  to  worship  the  genius  of  tempests.  This 
mountain  imparts  a  character  of  magnificence  to  the 
whole  scene.  An  order  of  monks,  called  Yamabosis  or 
Mountain  Bonzes,  dwells  on  its  flanks.  Beyond  Mount 
Fusi,  there  is  the  i"ocky  chain  of  Fakoni  to  cross,  with 
a  military  and  {wlicc  station  of  the  same  name.  The 
lakes  and  rivei-s  of  this  district  abound  in  salmon  and 
trout.  Titsingh  tells  a  strange  story,  if  true,  of  this 
police  station  :  A  Japanese  managed  to  get  vhrough 
with  his  two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl — the  latter 
disguised  as  a  boy.  A  man  who  knew  the  delinquent, 
threatened  to  denounce  him  unless  he  paid  him  a  large 
sum  of  money.  The  father  had  it  not,  so  the  man 
returned  to  the  gate  and  told  what  hod  happened.  The 
excitement  was  great,  for  it  concerned  the  heads  of  all. 
The  officer  on  duty  managed  to  avoid  exposure.  Ho 
sent  off  another  boy,  telling  the  father  to  leave  the  girl 
and  return  with  the  two  boys.  When  he  had  thus 
proved  himself  in  the  right,  he  could,  in  a  fit  of  legiti- 
mate anger,  kill  the  denouncer.  The  father  accordingly 
returned  to  the  post  with  the  two  boys,  and  took  the 
hint  as  to  the  summary  mode  of  disposing  of  the  man 
who  had  Irought  him  and  the  guard  into  trouble. 

The  description  given  of  the  capital  of  the  empire  by 
old  travellers,  fully  corrobon\tes  the  recent  details  trans- 
mitted to  this  country.  The  streets  are  described  m 
being  wide,  regtilar,  ]mved  at  the  sides,  and  lined  with 
houses  of  one  story,  and  of  a  uniform  style  of  building. 
Among  them  are  many  larger  buildings  and  magazines. 
In  front  of  these  magazines,  as  well  as  of  the  other 
houses,  are  the  shops,  marked  by  their  particular  signs 
and  peopled  by  boys,  who  invito  purchasers  with  noisy 
exclanmtions.  Although  no  carts  or  carriages  are 
allowi»l  to  circulate  in  the  streets,  still  the  movement 
and  Irastle  of  thi.,  immense  capital,  is  compared  with 
what  i;(  met  wiih  in  the  most  busy  streets  of  London. 
Vcado  :.t.-.ii(ls  at  the  extremity  of  a  gulf,  or  estuary, 
which  ia  fed  by  several  sti-eams,  the  largest  of  which 
flows  through  the  centre  of  the  city.  The  water  is 
shallow  near  Y»!ddo  itself,  hence  coasting  vessels  anchor 
at  a  pluco  called  fciinagawa.  Above,  the  river  is  crossed 
by  uumei'ous  bridges,  the  chief  of  which  is  called  Nip- 
pon Bars,  or  the  bridge  of  Japan,  and  all  the  geogra- 
phical distances  of  the  empire  are  fixed  from  that  point. 
The  town  itsolf,  which  stretches  along  the  bay  in  a 
crescent-like  shape,  is  from  fifty  to  sixty  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  the  population  is  estimated  by  dift'erent 
people  as  from  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand  to 
two  millions  and-a-half  of  so\il3.  Yeddo  is  not,  how- 
ever, either  so  regularly  built  or  so  handsome  as  Miako 
or  Ohasaka.  It  owes  its  immense  size  in  great  pui-t 
to  the  pi-csenco  of  the  Singvins,  and  partly  to  the  houses 
heing  only  of  one  story.  The  imperial  ))alace  is  after 
the  fashion  of  the  palaces  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh, 
and  those  of  the  Yellow  City  of  Pekin— a  town  within 
a  town— with  gardens  watered  by  derivations  from  the 
river.  It  takes  three  hours  to  walk  round  the  imperial 
iuclosurc.    Other  palaces  are  grouped  around  the  home 
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of  the  sovereign,  among  which  are  the  residences  of  the 
empress,  of  tlie  princes  of  blood,  of  the  concubines,  and 
of  the  chief  oflicets  of  state.  The  imperial  inclosure 
13  at  once  a  palace  and  a  prison — a  Versailles  and  a 
Bastille — for  the  laws  of  etiquette  are  so  severe  in  the 
higher  ranks,  that  with  many  of  the  officers — as  with 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  others — life  is  one  conti- 
nuous and  wearisome  imprisonment. 

VIL— ARTS  AND  INDUSTRY  OF  THE 
JAPANESE. 

Nanoasaki  is  an  im])erial  town,  one  of  the  four  great 
cities,  with  Yeddo,  Sakai,  and  Okosaka;  and  therefore 
what  is  found  in  its  shops  and  bazaar  stalls  may  be 
taken  as  a  good  specimen  of  what  is  generally  to  be 
found  throughout  the  empire.  At  one  stall  our  naval 
missionaries  found  microscopes  in  neat  morocco  cases, 
telescopes  bound  in  stiff  i>ivper  ctvsc'".  sun-dials,  rules, 
scales,  clocks,  knives,  spoons,  glass-beads,  iriukets,  nnd 
mirrors — all  of  native  make  upon  European  models — 
at  ridiculously  small  prices;  small  telescopes,  one 
shilling;  large  ernes — equal  to  DoUand's — five  shillings ! 
Beautiful  table-clocks,  with  open  works,i  and  water- 
))roGf  paper  overcoats  at  eighteenpence  each  !  This 
brings  us  t.o  a  consideration  of  Japanese  industry. 

The  Japanese  are  an  exceedingly  induntrious  and 
ingenious  people,  and  in  certain  manufactures  are  sur- 
passed by  no  nation. 

Metals. — They  work  in  iron,  copper,  gold,  and 
silver,  and,  indeed,  in  all  the  metals  they  have.  Of 
iron,  it  is  supposed  the  supply  afforded  by  their 
country  is  not  large ;  still  they  have  extracted  the 
metal  from  such  ores  as  they  possess,  and  wrought 
it  into  shape.  Copper  is  very  abundant,  and  they 
underdtand  perfectly  well  the  mode  of  treating  the 
ores,  and  preparing  the  metal  for  market  or  for  manu- 
factures. Gold  also  exists,  and  probably  to  an  extent 
an  yet  undeveloped  ;  the  deposits  are  likely,  we  think, 
to  prove  large  on  further  and  scientific  exploration. 
At  any  rate,  there  does  not  seem  now  to  be  any 
scarcity  of  it  for  the  purposes  to  which  they  apply  it. 
They  have  silver  mines  which  they  work.  They 
know,  too,  liow  to  make  some  combinations  of  metals 
which  produce  a  beautiful  effect.  Thunberg  tells  us 
that  tliey  work  with  great  skill  in  what  they  call 
soiieas.  This  is  a  mixture  of  gold  und  copiter,  which 
they  colour  with  taitach^,  or  ink,  making  it  a  fine  blue 
or  black,  by  an  art  unknown  to  Europeans.  They 
make  steel,  and  temper  their  sword-blades  admirably. 
Clocks  and  watches  are  also  made  by  them,  but  in 
these  they  are  not  entitled  to  the  merit  of  invention; 
they  have  copied  from  Euro|)ean  models.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  their  asti-onomical  instruments  ;  they 
make  very  well  the  metallic  irartions  of  telescopes,  &e., 
and  buy  mirror-glasses  from  the  Dutch,  which  they 
grind  into  suitable  lenses.  They  also  manufacture 
excellent  metallic   mirrors;    and  we  saw  carpenters' 


'  The  Japaneao  day  !i  divided  into  twelve  hours  ot  nneqnal 
duration,  depending  on  tlie  amount  of  dayliffht  ordarkneuineach 
diiy.  The  dial  of  their  vloclii  diffen,  therefore,  ftom  ooni  in 
some  the  dial  is  changed  every  month ;  in  otben,  the  motion  of 
the  lianda  ia  regulated  by  an  ingenioua  adaptation  of  wdghts,  and 
incn>nwd  oi  decreased  length  and  peDdulnm.  A  good  clock  of 
this  description,  which,  says  Captain  Sherard  Osborn,  from  its 
elegance,  und  the  beautiful  workmanship  and  chasing  of  the  e>- 
terior,  would  have  been  au  urouneat  w^ywhcre,  wu  ouljr  priced 
at  about  £tt. 


and  cabinet  makers'  tools,  particularly  saws,  made  in 
Japan,  quite  equal  to  any  English  tools  of  a  similar 
kind.  They  are  exceedingly  quick  in  observing  any 
improvement  brought  in  among  them  by  foreigners, 
soon  make  themselves  masters  of  it,  and  copy  it  with 
great  skill  and  exactness.  They  are  very  expert  in 
carving  metal,  and  can  cast  metal  statues.  Their 
copper  coinage  is  well  stamped,  for  they  are  good 
die-sinkers;  and  several  of  their  operations  in  metal 
are  carried  on  in  very  large  and  well-ordered  manu- 
factories. 

Wood. — No  people  work  better  than  they  can  in 
wood  and  bamboo,  and  they  possess  one  art  in  which 
they  excel  the  world :  this  is  in  lacquering  wood-work. 
Other  nations  have  attempted  without  success  to  equal 
them  in  this  department.  For  this  operation  they 
select  the  finest  wood  of  fir  or  cedar  to  be  covered  with 
varnish.  They  get  the  gum  from  which  they  prepare 
the  vaniish  from  the  rhus  vemix — a  tree  which  is 
abundant  in  many  part  of  their  country.  On  punctur- 
ing the  tree  the  gum  oozes  out,  of  a  light  colour,  and 
of  the  consistence  of  cream,  b\it  on  exposure  to  the 
air  grows  thicker  and  blacker;  it  is  so  transparent, 
that  when  laid  on  wood,  the  grain  and  every  mark  on 
the  wood  may  bo  seen  through  it.  Tliey  obviate  this, 
however,  where  it  is  desirable,  by  placing  beneath  the 
varnish  a  dark  ground,  one  element  in  the  composition 
of  which  is  the  fine  sludge  caught  in  a  trough  under  a 
grindstone.  They  also  use  for  the  ])urpoEe  minutely 
pulverised  charcoal,  and  sometimes  gold  leaf  ground 
very  fine.  They  then  ornament  the  vai-nish  with 
figures  and  flowera  of  gold  and  silver.  They  make, 
and  thus  varnish  screens,  desks,  caskets,  cabinets,  and 
other  articles,  exceedingly  beautiful,  of  which  speci- 
mens may  be  seen  from  time  to  time  in  Europe,  and 
this  country.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  best  speci- 
mens are  never  sent  out  of  the  kingdom. 

(jlau.—They  know  how  to  make  this  article,  and 
can  manufacture  it  now  for  any  purpose,  both  coloured 
nnd  non-coloured.  Formerly  they  did  not  know  how  to 
make  the  flat  pane  for  window-glass ;  and  probably 
what  they  make  is  an  inferior  ai^icle,  as  they  still  pur- 
cliase  thick  min-or  glass  from  the  Dutch  to  grind  into 
lenses, 

Porcdain. — This  they  make,  and  some  say  in  greater 
l)erfection  than  the  Chinese  can.  At  any  rate,  speci- 
nions  we  have  seen  of  Jaimnese  Doi-celuin  are  very 
delicate  and  beautiful ;  though  some  writers  tell  us,  that, 
owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  best  clay,  they  c.nnut 
manufacture  such  as  they  once  could. 

Paper.  — Of  this  they  make  an  abundance,  as  well  ibr 
writing  and  jirinting,  as  for  ta])estry,  handkerchiefs, 
packing-cloths  for  goods,  <S:c.  It  is  of  different  qualities, 
anil  some  of  it  as  soft  and  flexible  as  our  cotton  cloth. 
Indeed  that  used  for  handkeiThiefs  might  be  mistaken 
for  cloth,  80  fitr  as  toughness  and  flexibility  are  con- 
cerned. The  material  of  which  it  is  made  is  the  bark 
of  the  mulberry  (monia  papyri/ora),  aud  the  process  is 
described  as  follows  ; — In  December,  after  the  tree  has 
shed  its  leaves,  they  cut  off  the  branches  about  three 
feet  in  length,  and  tie  them  up  in  bundles ;  they  are 
then  boiled  in  a  ley  of  ashes  in  a  covered  kettle  till  the 
bark  is  so  shrunk  that  half-an-inch  of  the  wood  may  be 
seen  projecting  at  cither  end  of  the  branch.  When 
they  have  become  cool,  the  bark  is  stripped  off  aud 
soaked  in  water  three  or  four  hours  until  it  becomes 
soft,  when  the  fine  black  skin  is  scraped  off  with  a  knife. 
The  coarse  bark  is  then  separated  from  the  fine ;  the 
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new  branches  make  the  finest  ])iipcr.  The  bark  is  then 
boiled  again  in  fresh  ley,  continually  stirred  with  a 
stick,  and  fresh  water  from  time  to  time  added.  It  is 
then  put  into  a  sieve  and  taken  to  a  brook,  and  hero 
the  bark  is  incessantly  stirred  until  it  becomes  a  fine 
)>uli).  It  is  then  thrown  into  water  and  sepamtes  in 
the  form  of  meal.  This  is  put  into  a  small  vessel  with 
a  decoction  of  rice  and  a  species  of  Ilibiscua,  and  stirred 
until  it  has  attained  a  tolerable  consistence.  It  is  then 
poured  into  a  larger  vessel,  from  whence  it  is  taken 
out  and  put  in  the  form  of  sheets  on  mats  or  layers  of 
gross  straw  ;  these  sheets  are  laid  out  one  upon  another 
with  straw  between,  and  pressed  to  force  the  water  out. 
After  thia  they  are  spread  ujjou  boards  in  the  sun,  dried, 
cut,  and  gathered  into  bundles  for  sale.  This  paper 
will  lietter  endure  folding  and  last  longer  than  ouiu 

Woven  Fabrics. — They  make  silk,  the  l)cst  of  which 
J8  su]ierior  to  that  of  China.  The  best  silks  arc  woven 
by  criminals  of  high  rank,  who  are  confined  upon  n 
small,  rocky,  unproductive  island,  deprived  of  their 
property,  and  made  to  su(>port  themselves  by  their 
labour.  The  exportation  of  these  silks,  it  is  said,  is 
jiroliibited. 

They  have  but  small  skill  in  producing  cotton  fa- 
brics, though  such  are  made.  For  many  purposes  to 
which  we  apply  cloth  of  cotton,  they  use  the  coarse 
spongy  paper  to  which  we  have  alluded.  They  require 
woollen  cloths,  for  the  winters  arc  cold  ;  but  we  believe 
they  make  none.  Indeed  they  have  no  sheep  or  goats, 
and  therefore  lack  the  materials  from  which  to  make 
woollen  cloths. 

Zea<A«r.— -They  convert  the  skins  of  certain  nnimnls 
into  this  article  ;  but  all  those  who  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  making  or  vending  of  leather  ni-e  outcasts 
from  the  rest  of  the  jtopul.ition,  and  univei'sally  |>re- 
Bcribed.  They  never  apply  the  article,  as  we  do,  to  make 
shoos  or  other  coverings  for  the  feet.  They  hardly  ever 
wear  shoes  or  slippers  that  are  not  made  of  plaited 
straw.  The  shoes  are  always  the  shabbiest  and  most 
awkward  jiart  of  the  dress  of  the  Japanese,  As  they 
ore  of  straw,  they  consequently  last  but  a  little  time  i 
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But  they  are  made  in  immense  numbers,  cost  but  a  trifle, 
and  may  bo  bought  in  every  town  and  village  in  the 
empire.  The  ])edestrian,  therefore,  throws  away  the 
old  pair  by  the  road-side,  and  buys  new  ones  as  he  goes 
along;  while  the  inore  provident  man  takes  two  or 
three  pairs  with  liim  on  starting.  Immense  numbers 
of  these  discarded  shoes  may  be  found  on  the  sides  of 
all  the  roads.  In  wet  weather  they  wear  under  tho 
shoo  a  wooden  clog,  which  is  attached  to  the  foot  by 
tics  of  plaited  straw.  Dignitaries  sometimes  wear  siip- 
2x>rs  made  of  fine  rattan  slips  neatly  plaited. 

Agriculture. — Japan    is    very    mountainous,  as  wo 
have  already  stated,  but  with  the  exception  of  that 
portion  of  the  ground  covered  by  the  roads,  and  by 
the  woods  left  to  supply  timber  and  chareoal,  nearly 
every  foot  of  ground,  to  tlie  very  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains,   is  cultivated.     Of  animals  to  assist  in  culture, 
they  have  the  hoi-se,  ox,  aud  a  large  species  of  buffalo, 
which  they  tiuin  to  draw  carts,  and  carry  heavy  goods 
on  the  back.     They  plo\igh  with  both  the  ox  and  cow. 
Of  milk  and  butter  they  make  no  use.     When  they 
cannot  use  cattle  to  plough,  as  on  the  steep  sides  of 
hills,  men  arc  substituted  ;  and  sometimes  the  plough 
is  laid  aside,  and  all  the  labour  in  jireparing  the  earth 
is  done  by  hand.     Generally  their  soil  is  rather  poor, 
but  by  means  of  the  immense  labour  they  bestow  upon 
it  by  in'igation,  and  especially  by  tho  use  of  manures, 
which   they   undei-stand  well,   they   raise  very  lai^o 
crops.     Their  chief  grain  is  rice,  of  which  they  aro 
said  to  produce  tho  best  in  all  .Asia.     They  also  make 
barley  and  wheat.     Tho  first  is  used  for  feeding  tho 
cattle,  the  other  is  not  much  volued,  and  is  chiefly  used 
for  cakes  and  soy.     This  last  is  made  by  fermenting, 
under  ground,  wheat  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  bean  and 
sitlt. 

Next  to  rice  in  iniiwrtaiicc,  is  the  tea  plont.  This 
was  not  cultivated  in  Japan  boforc  the  lioginning  of 
the  ninth  century,  when  it  was  introduced  from  China. 
Immense  quantities  of  it  aro  now  produced,  for  its  uso 
is  universal.  Besides  the  plantations  devoted  to  it, 
the  hedges  on   the  farms  are  all   of  tho   tea   plant. 
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Siebold  says,  tho  Untfr  kinds  require  gi-eat  cnre  and 
skill  in  the  cultivation.  The  plantations  are  situated 
as  far  as  they  conveniently  can  be  from  all  other  crops, 
and  from  all  human  habitations,  lest  the  delicacy  of 
the  tea  should  be  impaired  by  smoke  or  any  other 
impurity.  They  manure  the  plants  with  dried  ancho- 
vios,  and  with  the  juice  pressed  out  of  mustard  seed. 
The  harvesting  is  a  process  of  great  nicety.  Dr. 
Siebold  thinks  that  the  green  and  blivck  tea  are  from 
the  same  plant,  and  differ  only  in  the  mode  of  prepa- 
ration ;  though  others  have  said  tho  plants  thera.selves 
differ.  Neither,  however,  are  ever  dried  on  copper ; 
lliey  are  both  dried  in  an  iron  pan.  Beans  of  various 
kinds  are  produced,  and  some  otlicr  vegetables.  Several 
edible  roots  are  carefully  cultivated.  They  grow  tho 
mulberry  tree  in  gre.at  abundance,  for  the  sake  of  tho 
silk-worm,  and  also  for  making  pajier.  In  Foo-choo 
they  make  a  coarse  sugar  from  the  cane  ;  in  Nipon 
they  manufacture  it  from  the  sap  of  a  tree.  Our 
farmers  deem  it  ii  part  of  their  business  to  rear  such 
animals  as  we  use  for  food  ;  but  the  Japanese  farmer 
is  mostly  a  Buddhist,  and  cares  nothing  for  animal 
food.  The  Dutch,  a  great  while  ago,  introduced  some 
fihcep  and  goats,  and  some  few  may  possibly  be  found 
in  the  kingdom.  If  attended  to,  they  v.'ould  thrive 
very  well,  but  the  religion  of  tho  natives  forbids  them 
to  eat  flesh,  and  they  do  not  know  how  to  manufacture 
the  wool  and  h.air ;  hence  the  animals  are  little  valued. 
Tiiey  have,  also,  a  few  hogs,  which  were  originally 
brought  from  China.  They  sell  them  to  the  Chinese 
junks,  which  are  allowed  to  come  over  to  trade.  The 
Chinese  sailor  has  a  passion  for  pork.  Tho  hog  thrives 
well,  and  becomes  very  fat  in  Japan. 

liorticulture. — In  this  department,  tho  Japanese  are 
very  skilful.  They  possess  tho  art  in  a  wo-Jerful 
degi-ee  either  of  dwarfing  or  of  unnaturally  chlarging 
all  natural  productions.  As  an  evidence  of  tho  first, 
may  be  seen,  in  the  miniature  gardens  of  the  towns, 
perfectly  mature  trees,  of  various  kinds,  not  more  than 
three  feet  high,  and  with  heads  three  feet  in  diameter. 
Those  dwarf  trees  are  often  placed  in  pots.  Fisolier 
says  he  saw  in  a  box  four  inches  long,  one-and  a-half 
wide,  and  six  in  height,  a  bamboo,  n  fir,  and  a  plum 
tree,  all  thriving,  and  the  latter  in  full  blos.som,  As 
proofs  of  the  List,  Mayhew  tells  us  tlwt  he  saw  plam- 
*rees  covered  with  blossoms,  each  of  which  was  four 
imes  the  size  of  tiie  cabbage-rose;  it  produced  no 
li'uits  however.  lie  also  saw  radishes  weighing  from 
fifty  to  sixty  pounds ;  and  those  of  fifteen  pounds  were 
not  at  all  uncommon.  The  fir  ti-ees  are  represented  ns 
lieing  forced  to  an  enormous  size ;  "c.'c  a^-e  told  that  tho 
branches  at  the  height  of  seven  or  eigl.o  '"et  irom  tho 
ground  are  led  out  sometimes  over  ponds,  and  sup- 
ported by  props,  so  that  they  give  a  shade  around  tho 
tree  three  hundred  feet  in  diameter.  The  cedar  tree 
is  a  tree  which  reaches  a  great  size. 

Navigation. — Formerly  the  Japanese  made  voyages 
in  vessels  of  their  own  constniction  to  Corea,  China, 
Java,  Formonn,  and  other  places  at  some  distance  from 
their  own  islands ;  but  when  tlio  Portuguese  were  ex- 
pelled, a  decree  was  made  that  the  natives  should  not 
leave  tho  country  ;  hence  navigation  declined.  Still, 
short  coasting  voyages  are  made  within  tho  boun- 
darii^s  of  the  kingdom ;  and  fishing-smacks  go  to  sea, 
but  not  very  far  from  the  coast.  This  coasting-trade, 
however,  is  large  ;  and  the  Japanese  use  fish  for  food 
vo  oxteusivcly,  that  tho  number  is  immense  of  these 
trading-boat«  and  fisLiug-saiiMikH,    The  Japanese  have 


tho  comjjass ;  not  divided,  however,  into  as  many  parts 
as  ours.  The  construction  of  their  vessels,  as  to  model, 
is  very  clumsy;  and,  as  they  have  seen  and  examined 
many  European  .ships,  it  may  seem  strange  that  a  peo- 
ple so  skilful  and  ingenious  should  not,  ere  this,  have 
improved  in  naval  architecture.  The  fault  is  not  theirs ; 
the  fact  is,  that  they  have,  in  more  than  one  instance, 
built  very  g^od  vessels  after  European  models ;  but  the 
law  has  interfered,  for  a  special  reason,  and  retarded 
improvement  among  a  people  who.se  insular  position 
would  have  made  them  si^^lore,  and  whose  quick  i)ercep- 
tion  would  have  made  them  good  ones  if  left  to  them- 
selves. Their  craft  are,  by  law,  made  with  the  stern 
open,  so  that  tliey  cannot  weather  an  open  and  heavy 
sea.  Tho  smaller  ones  never,  if  they  con  help  it,  go 
out  of  sight  of  land  ;  and  u|)on  any  threatening  appear- 
ance of  rough  weather,  they  instantly  run  in  to  make' 
a  harbour.  The  object  of  this  law  of  construction  is 
to  keep  tha  natives  at  home. 

Internal  Trade  hy  Land  and  Water. — This  is  large,  re- 
sultingfrom  tho  voriety  of  produce  afforded  by  tlievaricty 
of  climate,  and  from  the  immense  population.    In  many 
places  town  joins  on  to  town,  and  village  on  to  village  for 
milei,  so  that  the  i-oad  looks  like  a  continued  street. 
Ko^mpfcr  thus  speaks  of  the  population:  "Tlio  country 
is  indeed  populous  beyond  expression ;  and  one  would 
scarcely  think  it  jwssible  that,  being  no  greater  than  it 
is,  it  should,  nevertheless,  maintain  and  support  such  a 
vast  number  of  inhabitants.     The  highways  are  almost 
one  continued  line  of  villages  and  boroughs.  You  scarce 
come  out  of  one  but  you  enter  another ;  and  you  may 
travel    many  miles,    ns  it  were,  in  one  street,  without 
knowing  it  to  be   eoni|H)scd  of  many  villages,  save  by 
tho  differing  names  that  were  formerly  given  them,  anil 
which  they  after  retained  though  joined  to  one  another. 
It  ha.s  many  towns,  the  chief  whereof  may,  of  a  cer- 
tainty, vie  with  the  most  considerable  in  the  world  for 
largeness,   magnificence    and  number  of  inhabitants." 
Koempfer   says  of  Jeddo,  that  he  was  one  whole  day 
riding  nt  a  moderate  pace,  "from  Sinagawa,  wliei-e  the 
suburb  begins,  along  the  main  street,  which  goes  across, 
a    little  irregidar   indeed,    to  the   end  of   the  city." 
As    to  the  variety  of  climate,    the   southern  part  of 
the     kingdom    reaches   down   as   far  as  the   twenty- 
fourth   degree  of  north  latitude,  produces  the  sugar- 
cane  and    the    tropical    fruits ;    while   the  northern, 
extciuling   as    high   as  fifty  degrees,  yields  the  pro- 
ducts of  the   tenipoiate   zones.     The  mineral  wealth 
of    tho    country    is    very    great,    the    manufactures 
numerous ;    and,  under   such    circumstances,   the  in- 
ternal  trade    among   so   many   peojile   is  nece8.''aiily 
active.     Of  the  facilities  for  carrying  it  on,  we  remark 
that   goods  are   conveyed  by  land  by  pack-horses  and 
jmck-oxen,  and  that  the  mads  are  excellent,  and  ke]it 
in  admirable  order.     In  the  rugged  and  mountainous 
parts  of  the  country,  where  tho   roiid  must  pass,  they 
make  it  zigzag  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and,  where 
necessary,  cut  steps  in  the  rocks.     Indeed,  tho  roads 
nuist   bo    ke|)t   in   order,    othei-wise   they   could  not 
accomplish  what  they  do  by  their  postal  arrangements. 
As  among  tho  ancient  l^Iexicuns  and  reruvians,  the 
post    is    pedestrian,   and   very   expeditious.       Every 
carrier  is  accon.;)anied  by  a  partner,  to  take  his  place 
in  case  tif  accident.     The  men  run  at  the  top  of  their 
Sliced,  and,  as  they  approach  the  end  of  their  stage, 
find  the  relay  waiting,  to  whom,  as  soon  as  they  pro 
near  enough,  tlioy  toss  the  bag  of  letters,  when   the 
now   runners  sot  off  before   the   coming  ones   have 
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stopped.  Nothing  must  be  interposed  to  delay  them 
a  moment  on  the  road.  The  highest  prince  of  tlie 
empire,  with  all  his  train,  must  make  way  for  the 
]y>stmen,  if  he  meet  them  on  the  road.  Where  neces- 
sary and  practicable,  on  the  road,  the  Japanese  make 
good  bridges,  often  of  stone  ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to 
liave  arrived  at  the  art  of  tunnel-making.  Some  prin- 
ciples of  civil  enginee' ing  they  understand  and  apply, 
but  of  military  engineering  they  know  nothing.  But, 
besides  their  roads,  they  use  their  rivers  and  inland 
lakes  for  internal  trade,  wherever  it  is  possible ;  and 
in  those  parts  of  the  kingdom  nearest  the  sea,  pro- 
bably the  greatest  ])art  of  the  inland  trade  is  carried 
on  by  the  rivers,  which,  though  short,  are  navigable 
for  Some  miles  into  the  interior.  On  tho  road,  in  all 
parts  of  the  empire,  stables,  tea-shops,  and  other 
resting-places  occur  at  intervals,  and  the  distances  are 
regularly  marked. 

Scientifio  Knowledge  atid  its  Applioationi. — We  have 
just  said  that  the  Japanese  jrossess  some  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  civil  engineering.  They  know  some- 
thing of  m.ithematics,  mechanics,  and  trigonome- 
try. Thus  they  have  constructed  very  good  maps  of 
their  own  country  ;  they  have  measured  tho  height  of 
some  of  their  mountains  by  the  boromoter;  they  have 
made  some  very  good  canals ;  they  have  constructed 
water-mills,  and  lathes  moved  by  water-power.  They 
make  clocks ;  and,  herein,  by  the  way,  they  have  shown 
remarkable  ingenuity  and  skill.  Meylan  gives  the 
following  account  of  a  clock  which  they  made,  and 
exhibited  to  the  Dutch,  while  he  was  an  inmate  of 
Decima.  "The  clock,"  says  he,  "is  contained  in  a 
frame  three  feet  high  by  five  feet  long,  and  presents  a 
fair  landscape  at  noontide.  Plum  and  cherry  trees  in 
full  blossom,  with  other  trees,  adorn  tho  foreground. 
The  background  consists  of  a  hill,  from  which  falls  a 
cascade,  skilfully  imitated  in  glass,  that  forms  a 
softly-flowing  river,  flrat  winding  round  rocks  placed 
here  and  there,  then  running  across  the  middle  of  the 
landscape  till  lost  in  a  wood  of  fir  trees.  A  golden 
Sim  hangs  aloft  in  the  sky,  and,  turning  upon  a  pivot, 
indicates  tho  striking  of  the  houi-s.  On  the  frame 
below,  the  twelve  houra  of  the  day  and  night  are 
marked,  where  a  slowly-creeping  tortoise  soi-ves  as  a 
hand.  A  bird,  iierched  upon  a  plum-tree,  V)y  its  song 
and  the  clapping  of  its  wings,  announces  the  moment 
when  the  hour  expires,  and,  as  the  song  ceases,  a  bell 
is  heard  to  strike  the  hour,  during  which  oi>eration,  a 
mouse  comes  out  of  the  grotto  and  runs  over  the  hill. 
•  *  •  •  Every  separate  part  was  nicely  executed ; 
but  the  bird  was  too  large  for  the  tree,  tho  sun  for  the 
sky,  whilst  the  mouse  scaled  the  mountain  in  a  moment 
of  time.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  defects  of  it, 
the  ingenuity  and  taste  in  this  piece  of  mechanism  are 
very  apparent." 

A  far  more  creditable  instance  of  the  ingenuity  and 
talent  of  a  Japanese  fisherman  is  related  in  the  Dutch 
annals  of  Deoima.  It  occurred  during  the  presidency 
of  Mr.  Doefi".  The  Dutch  at  BatAvia,  during  the  war, 
feared  the  English  cruisers  too  much  to  send  one  of 
their  O'vn  ships  on  the  annual  voyage  to  Japan  ;  they 
therefore  more  than  once  hired  American  vessels.  One 
of  these  having  taken  in  at  Deoima  the  usual  cargo  of 
copper  and  camphor,  as  she  set  sail  at  night,  struck 
U|)on  a  reck  in  the  harbour,  fillcd,and  sunk.  The  crew 
reached  the  shore  in  boats,  and  the  authorities  of  Naga- 
saki, the  Dutch  factory,  and  the  American  captain, 
were  nil  alike  concerned  to  devise  means  of  raising  tho 


vessel.  Japanese  divers  were  sent  down  to  fetch  up 
tho  copper,  but  the  camphor  had  dissolved,  and  the 
effluvia  thus  disengaged  cost  two  of  tho  divers  their 
lives.  The  idea  of  unloading  her  was  then  abandoned. 
Efforts  were  then  made  to  raise  lier  as  she  was,  but 
without  success.  A  simple  fisherman,  named  Kisjemon, 
who  now,  perhaps,  for  tho  first  time  in  his  life,  saw  a 
European-built  ship,  for  he  did  not  live  in  Nagasaki, 
promised  to  rai.se  the  ship,  providing  his  expenses  in 
doing  it  were  i)aid ;  if  he  did  not  succeed,  ho  asked 
nothing.  He  was  laughed  at  by  tho  j)eople  for  his  pro- 
sumption  ;  but,  as  the  case  was  ho])eless,  the  people 
interested  permitted  him  to  make  the  attempt.  At 
low  tide,  he  fastened  on  the  side  of  tho  vessel  fifteen  or 
seventeen  boats  together  firmly  by  props  and  stays. 
He  then  waited  for  a  spring-tide,  when  he  came  in  a 
Japanese  coasting-vessel,  which  he  attached  firmly  to 
the  stem  of  tho  sunken  ship,  and  at  the  moment  tho 
tide  was  highest  he  set  every  sail  of  every  boat.  The 
sunken  ves.sel  was  lifted,  disengaged  from  the  rock,  and 
was  towed  by  the  fisherman  to  the  strand  where  she 
could  be  unloaded  and  repaired.  Frassincs  says 
he  was  handsomely  rewarded  for  this.  The  readers 
will  be  amused  to  learn  that  his  reward  consisted 
in  being  allowed  to  wear  two  sabres  (which  is  the  badge 
of  elevated  rank),  and  to  bear  on  his  coat  of  arms  a 
Dutch  hat  and  two  Dutch  tobacco-pipes.  We  have  never 
read  in  any  narmtive  of  the  circumstance  that  he 
received  any  inoney  to  support  his  rank.  The  Dutch- 
man and  the  American  captain  should  have  found  that. 
If  the  circumstances  had  been  change<l,  and  either  Hol- 
lander or  Yankee  had  raised  the  vessel  for  the  Japanese, 
it  would  very  soon  have  been  intimated  to  the  natives 
that  two  swords,  with  the  picture  of  a  Dutch  hat  and 
two  tobacco-pipes,  afforded  very  inadequate  compen- 
sation for  such  a  valuable  service. 

Medicine. — All  the  writers  on  Japan  agree  in  the 
statement,  that  on  the  visit  of  the  Dutch  president  to 
Yeddo,  his  European  physician,  who  accompanied  him, 
was  always  visited  by  thenative  physicians,  and  closely 
questioned  on  points  purely  professional.  Their  object 
was  to  gain  information.  But  they  already  know  some- 
thing. They  have  not,  however,  availed  tliemselves  of 
post-viortem  examinations  either  to  investigate  disease 
or  to  study  anatomy.  We  cannot  suppose  that  they  are 
without  opportunities  of  thus  acquiring  knowledge,  for 
we  read  that,  after  a  criminal  is  executed,  it  is  not  un- 
common for  his  body  to  be  hacked  into  pieces  by  the 
young  nobility  that  they  may  try  the  edge  and  temper 
of  their  sword-blades.  But  superstition  is  in  the  way; 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  dead  is  deemed  pollution. 
Without  such  examinations,  it  is  obvious  that  the  know- 
ledge of  the  physician  and  surgeon  must  be  imperfect 
at  best. 

There  arc,  however,  in  Japan,  original  medical  works 
constantly  appearing,  and  translations  are  also  made  of 
all  such  as  they  can  obtain  in  the  Dutch  language, 
which  they  best  understand.  The  European  medical 
gentlemen,  who  have  come  in  contact  with  their  pro- 
fessional brethren  of  Japan,  report  favourably  of  them ; 
and  Dr.  Siebold  speaks  with  high  praise  of  the  zeal 
with  which  the  native  physicians  thronged  around  him 
from  nil  parts  of  tho  empire,  seeking  to  enlarge  the 
store  of  their  knowledge.  He  l)cnrs  testimony  also  to 
their  intelligence,  as  evinced  by  the  questions  they 
asked.  Acupuncture  and  nioxa-buniing  are  both  used 
in  Japan,  ami  are  native  inventions.  They  have  an 
original  treatise  on  the  first  and  the  proper  cases  for 
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its  use.  Their  drugs  are  mostly  animal  and  vcgetablo; 
they  are  too  little  acquainted  with  chemistry  to  venture 
upon  mineral  remedies.  They  study  medical  botany, 
however,  with  great  attention,  and  their  remedies  are 
said  to  bo  gciienilly  efficacious.  Some  of  their  medi- 
cinal preparations  are  very  remarkable,  producing  most 
singular  effects.  Of  these,  there  is  one  spoken  by 
Titsingh,  who  saw  its  a)iplication  and  its  consequences; 
and  from  some  of  the  otliccrs  of  our  own  expedition  wc 
have  heard  of  this  preparation,  of  which,  we  believe, 
they  have  brought  liome  Kpccimens.  Titsingh  thus 
writes  ■ — "  Instead  of  inclosing  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
in  coffins  of  a  length  and  breadth  proportionate  to  the 
stature  and  bulk  of  the  deceased,  they  place  the  body 
in  a  tube  three  feet  high,  two  feet  and  a-half  in  dia- 
meter at  the  to]>,  and  two  feet  at  the  bottom.  Tt  is 
diffic\ilt  to  conceive  how  the  bodj'  of  a  gi-own  person 
can  bo  compressed  into  so  small  a  space,  when  the 
limbs,  rendered  rigid  by  death,  cannot  be  bent  in  any 
way.  The  Japanese  to  whom  I  made  this  obser- 
vation, told  mo  that  they  produced  the  result  by 
means  of  a  jiarticular  powder,  culled  dosia,  whicli 
they  introduce  into  the  cars,  nostrils,  and  mouth 
of  the  deceased,  after  which  the  limbs  all  at  once 
acquired  a.stonishing  flexibility.  As  they  promised 
to  perform  the  ex|)criraent  in  my  presence,  I  would 
not  do  otherwise  tlian  suspend  my  judgment,  lest 
I  should  condemn  as  an  absurd  fiction  a  fact 
which,  indeed,  surpasses  our  conception,  but  may  yet  be 
susceptible  of  a  phmsible  cxjilanation,  especially  by 
galvanism,  the  recently  discovered  etfects  of  which  also 
appeared  to  exceed  tlio  bounds  of  credulity.  The  ex- 
periment acordingly  took  place  in  the  month  of  October, 
1783,  when  the  cold  was  pretty  severe.  A  young 
Dutchman  having  died  in  our  factory,  at  Deoima,  I 
directed  the  physician  to  cause  the  body  to  bo  wa.shed 
and  left;  all  night  exposed  to  the  air,  on  a  table  near 
the  open  window,  in  order  that  it  might  become  com- 
4)letely  stiff.  Next  morning  several  Japanese,  some  of 
the  officers  of  our  factory  and  mj.-ielf,  went  to  examine 
the  corpse,  which  was  as  hard  as  a  piece  of  wood.  One 
of  the  interpreters,  named  Zenhy,  drew  fram  his  bosom 
a  santock  or  pocket-book,  and  took  out  of  it  an  oblong 
paper,  filled  with  a  coarse  powder,  resembling  sand. 
This  was  tlie  famous  dosia  powder.  He  jmt  a  pinch 
into  the  ears,  anothttr  into  the  nostrils  and  a  third  into 
the  mouth ;  and  presently,  whether  from  the  effects  of 
this  drug,  or  some  trick  which  1  could  not  detect,  the 
arms  which  had  before  been  crossed  over  the  breast, 
droj)ped  of  themselve.s,  and  in  less  than  twenty  minutes 
by  the  watch,  the  body  recovered  all  its  flexibility. 

"  I  attributed  this  phenomenon  to  the  action  of  some 
subtle  poison,  but  was  assured  that  the  dosia  powder, 
so  far  from  being  poisonous,  was  a  mo  '  excellent 
medicine  in  child-bearing,  for  diseases  of  the  eyes,  and 
for  other  maladies.  An  infusion  of  this  ])owder,  taken 
even  in  perfect  health,  is  said  to  have  virtues  which 
cause  it  to  be  in  great  request  amonrr  -  '■'•' .  ineso  of  all 
classes ;  it  cheera  the  spirits  and  vj^'^M."  -  .'lie  body. 
It  is  carefully  tied  up  in  a  whis.  '' .it- \;d  after 

being  used,  as  it  will  servj  a  {;i  m-    if  tiincs 

without  losing  its  virtues.  The  !,,<■..•  i..  'igicu 
to  people  of  quality  when  at  the  jjoii't  i,'  deMli  ;  ii'i' 
does  not  prolong  life  it  prevents  rigiility  of  tlifl  lii.ili^. 
and  the  body  is  not  exix>scd  to  tho  mde  handling  uf 
professional  persons,  a  circumstance  of  some  consequjnco 
i»  a  coimtry  where  respect  for  the  dead  is  carried  evm 
to  excess.    I  had  the  curiosity  to  procure  some  of  this 


]X)wder,  for  which  I  was  obliged  to  send  to  fiidgo,  or 
the  Nine  Provinces,  to  the  temples  oftheSimtoos,  which 
enjoy  the  exclusive  sale  of  it,  because  they  practise  th. 
doctrine  of  Kshow  Dagsi,  its  inventor.  The  quanti*/ 
obtained,  in  consequence  of  my  first  application,  was 
veiy  small,  and  even  this  was  a  special  favour  of  tho 
priests,  *ho,  otherwise,  never  part  with  nioro  than  a 
single  pinch  at  a  time."  Titsingh,  however,  obtained  a 
considei'able  (piantity  afterwards,  which  lie  carried 
homo  with  him  in  1 784.  It  has  the  appeamnce  of  sand, 
and  when  it  is  perfected  for  use  is  a.s  white  as  i.now. 
It  is  obtained  on  the  mountain  of  Konsogen  or  Kin- 
henscn,  in  tho  province  of  Yamotto,  where  there  arc 
many  mines  of  gold  and  silver.  Tho  process  by  which 
it  is  prepared  is  the  secret  of  these  priests.  Their 
knowledge  is  doubtless  the  result  of  accidental  ex- 
perience, for  their  acquaintance  with  chemistry  is  so 
slight  that  we  may  safely  conclude  they  do  not  under- 
stand tho  rationale  of  its  preparation. 

Astronomy. — In  this  science  they  have  made  very 
considerable  proficiency.  They  understand  tho  use  of 
European  instruments,  and  have  caused  many  of  them 
to  bo  very  Bucccssfully  imitated  by  native  workmen. 
Meylan  says  he  saw  good  tolescoj)es,  chronometera, 
thermometers,  and  barometei's,  made  by  Ja^uiuese 
mechanics.  They  calculate  eclipses  accurately,  and 
yearly  almanacs  are  prepared  in  the  YcdJo  and  Dauro 
colleges.  Livlande's  treatises  and  other  astronomical 
works  have  been  translated  from  Dutch  into  Juimnesc, 
and  are  si  -.died  with  great  ardoiir.  They  have,  in 
thcii  division  of  time,  a  cycle  of  sixty  years,  calculated 
out  of  their  zodiac,  which,  jiko  ours,  has  twelve  signs, 
differing  from  ours  by  their  names  only.  But  this  is 
not  tho  place  to  consider  minutely  their  astronomical 
system.  Wc  cannot  leave  it,  however,  without  the 
remark  that  on  a  compai-ison  of  it  with  that  of  the 
^fursia."!,  an  ancient,  semi-civilised,  and  now  extinct 
race  that  once  inhabited  tho  plains  of  Bogota,  in  New 
Granada,  the  resemblances  were  so  striking,  that  they 
produced  on  our  mind  a  conviction  that  the  astrono- 
mical systems  of  the  two  people  were  substantially  the 
same. 

VIII.— JAPANESE  LITERATURE  AND  ART. 

The  character  of  art  exhibited  in  the  Japanese  illus- 
trated books  and  their  pictures,  reminds  us  of  tho 
designs  (in  one  colour)  upon  tho  Etruscan  vases.  The 
same  simplicity  of  expression  and  soberness  of  colouring, 
tho  .same  unextravagant  expression  of  nature.  One  of 
these  specimens  is  a  work  in  two  volumes,  wi'itten  by 
the  Prince  Hayashi,  a  negotiator  of  the  American 
Treaty.  The  subject  treated  of  is  "Tho  Points  of  a 
Horse,"  and  the  work  is  illustrated  by  a  largo  number 
of  pictui'cs.  These  illustrations  are  from  woodcuts  of 
bold  outline,  and  ajiparently  printed  with  a  tint  to 
distinguish  each  in  tho  various  grou|is  of  the  animals  by 
sober  grays,  reds,  and  blacks.  The  style  might  bo 
classed  as  that  of  tho  nicilioival,  and  tho  horses  might 
pass  for  those  sketched  in  vhe  time  of  Albert  Durer, 
though  with  a  more  rigid  adherence  to  nature.  They 
exhibit,  what  may  bo  noticed  in  tho  Elgin  marbles,  a 
brei!d  of  small  stature  and  finely-formed  limbs,  such  as 
.ire  found  in  southern  countries.  The  animals  aro 
lepresented  in  various  attitudes,  curvetting,  gambolling, 
and  rolling  upon  tho  gi-ound,  positions  requiring  and 
exhibiting  an  ability  in  foreshortening,  which  is  found, 
with  no  small  surprise,  in  Asiatic  art. 
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A  Japanese  artist,  employed  to  draw  a  set  of  screens, 
will  make  no  sketch,  but  draw  at  once  the  various  por- 
tions of  the  landscape,  putting  in  houses,  ships,  horses, 
trees,  birds,  and  at  times  painting  in  foliage  with  two 
brushes  in  one  hand.  The  result  will  be,  not  a  ])roduc- 
tion  of  high  art,  but  a  much  better  specimen  of  orna- 
mental screen  than  tho  most  pretentious  of  our  manu- 
facturing establishments  turn  out.  In  linear  drawing 
the  Japanese  excel.  The  engines  of  the  steam-boats, 
American  and  English,  were  reproduced  at  once,  by- 
drawings  in  true  proportion,  of  tho  whole  engine, 
with  its  several  parts  properly  placed. 

A  humble  little  illustrated  i)rimcr,  purchased  at  a 
broker's  stall  for  a  few  Chinese  copper  "cash,"  suggests 
many  jwints  of  interest.  Its  illustrations  show  a  know- 
letlge  of  persjMjctive.  There  is  a  balcony  i)rescntcd  in 
angular  perspective,  with  its  rafters  placed  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  principle  of  terminating  the  per- 
spective lines  in  a  vanishing  point  abruptly  in  the 
horizon.  In  another  page  is  a  humorous  Tartar  Her- 
cules, a  Japanese  St.  Patrick,  valiantly  brandishing  his 
sword,  and  clearing  the  land  of  snakes  and  re|)tiles. 
Again,  here  is  a  quaint  old  shopman,  peering  through 
a  pair  of  spectacles  stuck  upon  Lis  nose,  and  made 
exactly  like  the  double  eye-glasses  now  so  fashionable, 
without  any  side-wires  to  keep  them  on  tho  head,  a 
glass-globe  of  fish  watched  by  a  cat,  a  couple  of  chair- 
men smoking  their  pipes,  a  ])rofessor  of  phrenology 
measuring  the  bumps  on  bald-headed  disciples  with  a 
pair  of  conipisses,  and  other  pictures,  exhibiting  both 
taste  and  humour,  abound  in  this  child's  book.  Wo 
have  none  such  at  home,  at  such  a  price. 

Books  are  to  be  seen  in  all  the  shops — cheap  ele- 
mentary works,  and  popular  story-books  or  novels. 
The  jjcople  are  universally  taught  to  read  and  are 
eivger  for  information.  Education  is  diffused  through- 
out tho  empire,  and  tho  women  share  in  tho  intel- 
lectual advancement  of  the  men.  The  higher  cliuises 
of  tho  Japanese  are  not  ignorant  of  the  geogriphy 
and  contemporary  history  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  could  speak  with  knowledge  of  railroads,  tele- 
graphs, j)hotogi'aphs,  Paixlian  guns,  and  steam-ships.' 

'  On  tlio  departure  of  the  Kmbossy  from  the  liny  of  Ycddo,  a 
stenin-ynclit,  brought  over  ns  a  present  for  tlio  Emperor  from  tho 
Queen  of  England,  wns  hnndcd  over  to  tho  Japoneao,  and  "got 
slowly  under  weigii,  commanded  by  n  Japanese  captain,"  manned 
by  Jnpanew  sailors,  and  her  machinery  workwl  by  Japanese 
engineers.  Notwithstanding  tho  horizontol  cylinders,  and  other 
latest  improvements  with  which  her  engines  were  fitted,  tho  men 
had  learnt  their  lesson  well,  and  wero  confident  in  their  powers. 
Wc  steamed  gallantly  through  tho  fleets,  tho  admiration  of  all 
beholders,  whether  llritish  or  Japanese,  "  Xot  the  leost  remark- 
able part  of  this  day's  doings,"  says  Captain  Shcrard  Osborn , 
"  was  the  moving  and  working  of  tho  Emperor,  directly  she 
bceamo  JajHincso,  under  tho  management  of  a  native  captain, 
engineer,  and  crew.  Her  machinery  was  of  tho  most  recent  con- 
struction— horizontal  cylinders,  trunk  engines,  and  other  pecu. 
liarities.  Yet  they  mastered  all  these,  under  tho  English  ofiieers, 
after  a  week's  Instruction,  having,  of  course,  previously  under- 
stood nn  ordinary  old-fashioned  engine.  Alter  passing  round  the 
squadron,  she  disembarked  all  her  English  visitors,  and  wo  had 
tho  pleasure  of  seeing  tho  yacht  proceed  towards  tho  city  to  land 
the  imperial  eommissioncrs.  At  first  tho  .Tapancso  su|;gest«d  that 
they  should  enll  tho  yacht  tho  London,  out  of  compliment  to  our 
capital,  which  alone,  they  believed,  could  compare  with  their  own ; 
but  for  somo  reason  or  other,  they  eventually  named  her  the 
Dragon  i  and  as  such,  H.I.M.Y.  Dragon  will,  doubtless,  bo  of 
great  use  as  a  pleasure-boat  to  a!<  but  tho  imprisoned  monarch 
for  whom  it  was  intended.  A  few  weeks  after  our  visit,  when 
tho  ambassador  of  France,  Daron  Oros,  made  his  appearance  in 
the  Day  of  Yeddo,  ho  found  tho  Dragon  steaming  about,  and  we 
heard  that  his  Excellency  made  more  than  One  trip  in  her,  under 
the  safe  charge  uf  a  Japanese  captain  and  engineer." 


IX.— SIMODA. 


A  DANGEROUS  navigation  along  an  iron-bound  coast, 
and  across  a  sea  where  sulphurous  emissions,  and  occa- 
sionally a  spurt  of  smoke  and  a  rising  of  the  watei-s, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  beacon  of  the  smoking  crater  of 
tho  "  Vries  Volcano,"  warn  tho  sailor  of  novel  dangers, 
loads  us  at  last  from  the  delightful  bay,  sheltered  and 
safe,  of  Nagasaki,'  to  the  dangerous  though  beautifully 
situated  anchorage  of  Simoda, — a  harbour  so  dangerous, 
that  it  has  already  been  changed  for  the  nearer  and 
safer  ])ort  of  Kanagawa,  Bold  green  headlands  and 
abrupt  rocky  islets  conceal  the  entrance,  and  increase 
the  danger  and  difficulty  to  sailing  vessels  in  approach- 
ing it.  The  town  of  Simoda  is  on  the  island  of  Nipon, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  lower  bay  or  gulf  of  Yeddo, 
latitude  34°  39'  49"  north  longitude,  138°  57'  50"  east. 


>  Captain  Sherard  Osborn  tells  a  story  which  shows  that 
Xngasaki  Itny  has  other  traditions  than  those  of  mere  beauty  or 
commercial  utility.  "Tho  boy  by  day  is  beautiful,  but  give 
mo  Nagasaki  by  moonlight,  when  tho  heat  is  passing  away, 
and  tl]c  cool  breezes  of  night  invigorate  the  frame  and  ripple 
the  polished  surface  of  tho  water,  which  reflects  tho  starry 
I>cauty  of  the  blue  vault  o%'er  head,  except  where  the  dark 
shadows  of  native  and  foreign  craft  arb  thrown  athwart  it. 
Tho  delicate  play  of  the  moonlight  upon  town,  village  and 
upland;  the  phosphorescent  marks  of  tho  numerous  boats  passing 
and  repassing,  the  twinkling  lights  and  th<?  drowsy  hum  of  a 
large  city  during  tho  early  hours  of  night — all  formed  a  picturo 
which  might  tempt  the  mind  to  stop  here  content.  AVo  hear 
of  a  goodly  Spanish  ship  that  raile<l  in  lung  ago,  through  that 
seaward  portal,  now  shrouded  by  the  dark  gloom  o?  the  overhang- 
ing clilT.  She  is  a  tall  ship  of  three  decks,  a  yearly  trader,  from 
tho  Philippines— a  roynl  vessel,  combining  the  war  ship  and 
merchantman.  Her  swelling  canvass  furled,  she  swings  to  her 
anchors,  ami  Haunts  from  many  a  mast  quaint  colours  and  pennons, 
Colvcrins  and  brass  pieces  i>ecr  out  of  her  ports,  and  the  golden 
ensign,  with  its  broad  bloody  stripes,  waves  proudly  over  her  stern. 
On  shore  there  is  much  excitement.  Twelve  months  previously 
the  Japanese  had  learnt  that  a  vessel  of  their  country  hud  been 
basely  set  upon  off  the  Philippines,  by  Spaniards,  and  the 
vessel  and  crew  sunk  in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  and  tho  imperial 
government  had  forbidden  Spaniards  under  pain  of  death  to  visit 
Japan.  This  galleon  had  come  in  contempt  of  the  mandate,  and, 
though  warned  of  tho  horrors  that  would  ensue,  tho  Spaniards 
would  not  or  could  not  sail.  The  court  issues  a  mandate,  and  tho 
Spaniard  must  suifernt  any  cost  thciwnnlty  of  liis  insolence.  Wcmay 
fancy  the  muster  of  row-boats,  tho  Prince  of  Atinia  arranging  his 
devoted  relatives,  promising  high  reward  to  tho  valiant,  short 
shrift  to  the  ..'raven.  We  can  fancy  tho  scornful  f»"ling  of  tho 
high-couraged  Don  in  his  lofty  bnrk  foe  tho  yelling  wolves  around 
him — naked,  half-armed  infidels,  who  come  against  tho  steel-clad 
frame  of  the  conquerors  of  half  the  world !  Then  the  shout  of 
defiance,  and  the  wild  music  of  the  war-shell  as  each  rushed  on. 
Wolves  never  went  better  at  a  sure  quarry  than  the  Japanese 
at  the  huge  ship.  In  spite  of  resistance  they  cling  to  her  tall 
sides  -  scale  them — reach  the  upper  deck,  and  throw  themselves, 
regardless  of  life,  upon  the  astonislied  Spankrds.  When  too 
late,  tho  Don  sees  ho  has  underrated  his  foe.  He  determines  to 
resort  to  a  desperate  expedient  of  those  times  (in  olden  times, 
blowing  up  tho  deck  with  small  quantities  of  powder  was  resorted 
to  in  cases  of  a  desperate  resistance  to  a  boarding  party).  The 
retreat  sounds— ill  the  Spaniards  rush  below  to  tho  lower  deck, 
and  the  upper  deck  is  blown  up— and,  with  a  yell  of  victory,  the 
Japanese  are  hurled  into  the  water,  scorched  and  burned.  Alas 
for  the  Spaniard  I  tho  wind  is  right  adverse  to  his  escape,  and 
every  minute  adds  hundreds  to  the  host  pouring  down  to  tho 
attack.  There  is  nothing  for  it  but  a  death  worthy  of  his  race. 
Again  the  assault ;  again  numbers  carry  the  day,  and  the  resolute 
Spaniards  retire  to  llio  third  deck,  and  again  blow  up  the  victors 
above  them.  Thrice,  says  tho  Japanese  chronicle,  quoted  by  tho 
worthy  master,  Kcempfer,  was  this  desperate  mode  of  resistance 
resorted  to,  until  defenders,  assailants,  and  galleon  sunk  in  the 
bloody  waters.  Although  tho  unfortunate  infrin^[cr8  of  tho 
imperial  edict  had  perished  to  a  man,  tho  imtive  historian  acknow- 
ledges the  triumph  of  Japanese  justice  had  been  won  only  by  the 
sacrifice  of  three  thousand  of  her  sons !  Such  was  one  cpiiuda  in 
tho  history  of  Nagasaki." 
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It  is  within  the  prefecture  of  Kamo,  one  of  the  eight 
into  which  Idzu  is  divided,  and  occupies  the  southcru 
termination  of  that  principality.  Tlio  town  lies  at  the 
western  end  of  the  harbour,  on  a  plain  at  the  opening 
of  a  fertile  valley.  Its  name  is  probably  derived  from 
this — Sinioda  meaning  low  field.  Through  the  valley 
runs  a  small  river,  which  is  navigable  for  barges  trans- 
porting straw,  timber,  grain,  and  other  produce. 

Tiio  country  surrounding  the  town  is  extremely 
)iicturesqueond  varied.  Undulating  hills,  covered  witli 
trees,  rise  from  the  water's  edge,  and  extend  back  into 
the  lofty  mountainous  rocks,  riblird  and  bare. 

Valleys  divide  the  mountainous  ranges,  with  their 
richly  cultivated  fields  and  gardens,  stretching  »ip  to 
the  very  summit  of  the  hill-sides,  streams  of  water 
shaded  with  groves  wind  through  tho  level  bottoms, 
and  beautify  and  enrich  tho  land.  Tho  snow-capped 
Fusi  is  visible  at  the  distance,  jwinting,  cone-like, 
liigh  into  tho  clo\ids,  and  far  above  tho  elevation  of  tho 
blue  mountains  that  surround  it.  Entering  the  hai'bour, 
tiio  town  with  its  groups  of  low  houses  does  not  i)resent 
a  very  imposing  appearance ;  but,  with  its  background 
of  hills  wooded  with  spreiuling  pines  and  yew  trees, 
and  the  verdant  valley  that  opens  between  them,  it  has 
an  air  of  sheltered  repose  and  an  appearance  of  secluded 
rusticity  which  is  quite  attractive 

Simoda  is  said  to  bo  the  largest  town  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Idzu,  and  was  ot  one  time  a  mart  of  consider- 
able importance.  It  was  founded  centuries  ago,  an<l 
Bome  two  hundred  years  since  was  the  port  of 
entry  for  vessels  bound  for  the  capital ;  but  Uraga, 
further  up  tho  bay,  having  succeeded  to  tho  imjiortant 
function,  Simoda  hasdeclined,  and  become  comparatively 
a  poverty-stricken  place.  There  is  not  much  appearance 
of  activity  in  the  port,  but  there  still  is  some  incon- 
siderable business  carried  on  through  it,  between  tho 
interior  of  the  country  and  various  places  on  the  Japan- 
ese coast.  In  front  of  the  town  there  is  a  dep6t  for 
small  junks  and  boats,  artificially  constructed  by  means 
of  dykes  and  a  breakwater.  This  is  connected  with 
the  river,  which  flows  through  the  valley  that  extends 
into  the  interior;  and  the  boats  are  thus  enabled,  when 
the  tide,  which  rises  about  five  feet,  is  at  its  height,  to 
float  in  and  sail  up  the  stream.  Bude  docks  exist  for 
building  and  launching  vessels,  and  these  show  some 
evidence  of  activity  in  the  numlnsr  of  junks,  about 
which  there  are  always  numerous  hibourcra,  more  or 
less  busy  at  work,  constructing  or  repairing.  Near 
the  docks,  picturesquely  bordered  by  a  row  of  pine- 
trees,  in  the  shade  of  which  stands  a  small  shrine, 
there  is  a  landing-place,  which,  however,  is  not  easily 
reached  by  ships'  boats,  when  the  tide  is  low. 

The  town  of  Simoda  is  compactly  built,  and  regularly 
laid  out,  the  streets  intersect  at  right  angles,  and  most 
of  them  are  guarded  by  light  modern  gates,  with  the 
names  of  the  street  marked  upon  their  hollow  posts, 
within  which  are  the  stations  of  the  watchmen.  Through 
the  town  a  small  street  paases,  the  sides  of  which  are 
walled  with  stone,  and  acro.ss  it  are  thrown  four  small 
modern  bridges,  which  connect  the  opposite  banks. 
Tho  streets  are  aliout  twenty  feet  in  width,  and  are 
p.irtly  macadamised  and  partly  paved.  Simoda  shows 
an  advanced  state  of  civilisation  much  beyond  our  own 
boasteil  progress,  in  tho  attention  of  its  constnictors  to 
the  cleanness  and  healthfulness  of  tho  place.  There 
lire  not  only  gutters  but  sewers,  which  dmw  the  refuse 
matter  and  filth  directly  into  the  sea  or  the  small 
stream  that  divides  the  town. 


The  shops  and  dwelling-houses  are  but  slightly  built, 
many  of  them  being  merely  thatched  huts.  A  few  of 
the  houses  of  tho  better  class  are  of  stone,  but  most 
are  constructed  of  a  framework  of  bamboo  or  laths, 
and  then  covered  with  a  tenacious  mud,  this  latter, 
when  dry,  is  again  covered  with  a  coat  of  plaster,  which 
is  either  painted  or  becomes  black  by  exposure.  Mould- 
ings are  afterwards  arranged  in  diagonal  lines  over  tho 
siu'l'aco  of  the  building,  and  these  being  ])ainled  white, 
contrasting  with  the  dark  gi-ound  behind,  gives  tho 
house  a  curioiis  pie-bald  appearance.  Tho  roofs  aro 
often  of  tiles,  coloured  alternately  black  and  white,  and 
their  eaves  extend  low  dov.'u  in  front  of  tho  walls,  and 
protect  the  inmates  from  the  sun,  and  tho  oil-papered 
windows  from  tho  effects  of  the  rain.  On  the  tops  of 
some  of  the  houses,  wires  are  stretched  in  various  direc- 
tions to  keep  oft'  the  crows,  it  is  said;  but  whether  on 
account  of  their  being  binls  of  ill-omcu,  or  only  in 
consequence  oftheir  bad  habits,  was  not  veiy  apparent. 
These  houses  have  no  chimneys,  and  there  being  occa- 
sional fires  for  cooking  and  other  purposes,  the  smoke 
is  left  to  force  its  way  through  the  various  crannies  ind 
cracks  which  may  chance  to  exist,  unless,  as  is  some- 
times the  case,  there  are  certain  holes  in  the  upper 
jiart  of  the  walls  prudently  left  for  the  purpose.  Tho 
buildings  are  generally  but  a  single  story  in  height, 
though  many  of  the  houses  and  shops  have  attics  for 
the  storage  of  goods  and  refuse  articles. 

Some  of  the  residences  stand  back  fi-om  the  front  of 
the  streets,  with  yards  before  them,  although  generally 
the  latter  are  in  the  rear,  and  are  variously  appro- 
priated, some  for  kitchen -gaixiens  and  others  for 
jdeasure-grounds,  with  flowering  shnibs,  ponds  of  gold 
fish,  and  other  ornamental  appliances.  There  are  a 
few  buildings  fronted  with  stone,  whilst  tho  main 
structure  is  of  mud  or  adobe,  which  are  used  for  the 
storage  of  valuable  goods,  as  they  are  sup]K)sed  to  be 
better  protected  from  fii-e.  The  fronts  of  the  shops 
and  houses  have  moveable  shutters,  which  at  night  are 
fastened  to  the  posts  which  support  the  projecting  roof. 
Behind  these  are  sliding  panels  of  oiled  paper,  which 
are  closed  when  privacy  is  sought,  and  opened  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  in  the  houses  what  may  be  passing, 
or  displaying  the  goods  in  the  inside  of  the  shops.  In 
lieu  of  the  paper  windows  there  are  occasionally  lat- 
tices of  bamboo.  The  title  of  the  shop  is  displayed 
over  the  door  or  windows,  generally  in  some  fanciful 
device,  significant  of  the  kind  of  business  carried  on. 
There  are  but  few  signs  distinctly  recording  the  trade 
or  occupation,  although  there  was  one  shop  which  bore 
on  its  front,  in  the  Dutch  language,  the  name  in  full 
of  a  Dutch  nostrum,  which  seemed  to  bo  a  popular 
remedy  in  Japan,  for  the  same  was  observed  in  Kana- 
gawa.  The  finer  goods  aro  generally  kept  Becladcd 
from  view  in  boxes  and  drawers,  and  seem  to  be  of  a 
kind  that  indicates  no  great  affluence  on  the  part  of 
the  community. 

The  internal  arrangements  of  the  houses  and  shops 
at  Simoda  ai'o  simple  and  uniform,  though  somewhat 
modified  according  to  the  position  and  business  of  the 
inmates.  The  door  is  on  tho  right  or  left  side,  and 
protected  by  the  overhanging  roof,  under  which' tho 
coai-ser  goods  are  sheltered,  and  the  customer,  when 
driving  a  bargain.  From  the  front  door  a  pathway 
leads  directly  to  the  rear,  where  there  are  vaiioiis 
dwellings  and  out-housca,  among  which  is  frequently 
the  shrine  for  private  worahip.  In  the  shops  this 
passage-way  is  crowded  with  baskets,  stands,  and  trays 
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laden  with  various  merchandise,  and  the  walls  on  either 
ffido  are  i)rovided  with  shelves,  upon  which  goods  are 
also  heaped.  In  the  best  cstaULthments,  articles  for 
siilo  are  seldom  displayul  beyond  turning  the  open 
ends  of  tho  boxes  which  contain  them  towards  the 
street. 

In  tho  interior  of  the  house  tlicro  is  a  large  frame- 
work raised  two  feet  above  the  ground.  It  is  spread 
with  stulfud  mats,  and  is  divided  into  several  com- 
partments by  means  of  sliding  jianels.  This  hoiLse 
within  a  house  may  be  applied  to  the  various  purjioses 
of  trading,  eating,  sleeping  and  receiving  company,  ac- 
cording to  tho  pleasure  or  necessity  of  tho  proprietor. 
This  stage  or  platform  is  used  as  the  workshop  by  the 
various  handicraftsmen,  as,  for  example,  the  carpenters 
and  lacnner-varuishers ;  the  bUicksmith  and  stonecutter, 
however,  jierform  their  heavier  work  upon  the  ground. 

The  houses  intended  for  lodgers  are  generally  clean, 
and  neatly  spread  with  the  asual  soft  and  thick  mats, 
which  serve  the  double  purpose  of  seats  by  day  and  beds 
by  night.  The  names  of  the  guests  are  recorded  as 
with  us,  but  somewhat  more  publicly,  as  they  are  affixed 
on  tho  doorway  on  the  street.  The  aristocratic  gentry 
havo  their  coats  of  arms  emblazoned  iu  full  and  dis- 
l>layed  iu  wide  banners  stretched  in  front  of  their 
sloping  palaces.  The  interior  of  these  hotels  are  by  no 
means  very  magnificent  in  appearance,  or  complete  iu 
appointment.  The  entire  absence  of  tables,  chairs, 
sofas,  lamps,  and  other  essentials  to  comfort,  interfere 
\  cry  seriously  with  a  guest  taking  his  ea.se  at  a  Japanese 
inn.  Moreover,  the  want  of  looking-glasses,  pictures, 
and  other  pleasing  appeals  to  the  eye,  give  to  the  esta- 
blLshmcut  a  very  naked,  cold  look  to  the  traveller  who 
has  a  vivid  recollection  of  th?  warm  snugness  of  an 
English  inn  or  the  luxurious  completeness  of  an  Ameri- 
can hotel. 

The  whole  number  of  houses  at  Simoda  is  estimated 
at  about  a  thousand,  and  the  inhabitants  are  supposed 
to  amount  to  nearly  seven  thousand,  one  fifth  of  whom 
are  shopkeepers  and  artisans.  There  are  in  the  town, 
OS  elsewhere  in  Japan,  a  disproportionate  amount  of 
officials,  soldiers,  and  retainers  of  the  various  princes 
and  dignitarit-s,  who  add  nothing  to  the  productive 
resources  of  the  countn-,  but  are  great  consumers  of 
the  results  of  the  labours  of  the  lower  classes,  who  are 
forced  to  do  much  work,  and  are  allowed  to  enjoy  but 
little  of  tho  profit.  The  people  have,  notwithstanding, 
a  tolerably  thriving  appearance,  and  it  is  seldom  that  a 
beggar  is  seen.  The  streets,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  shops  which  do  but  little  business,  show  no  signs 
of  trading  activity.  There  is  no  public  market-place, 
and  all  the  daily  transactions  of  buying  and  selling  are 
conducted  so  privately  and  quietly  that,  to  a  passing 
stranger,  Simo<la  would  appear  aa  a  place  singularly 
devoid  Of  any  regard  to  the  concerns  of  this  world. 
The  i)eoplc  have  all  the  characteristic  courtesy  and 
reserved  but  pleasant  manners  of  the  Japanese.  A 
scene  at  one  of  the  public  baths  where  the  sexes 
mingled  indiscriminately,  unconscious  of  their  nudity, 
was  not  calculated  to  impress  us  with  a  very  favour- 
able opinion  of  the  morals  of  the  inhabitants.  This 
may  not  bo  n  universal  practice  throughout  Japan, 
and  indeed,  is  said  by  the  Japanesie  near  us,  not 
to  be ;  but  tho  Japanese  people  of  the  lower 
ranks  are,  undoubtedly,  notwithstanding  their  moral 
superiority  td  most  oriental  nations,  a  lewd  people. 
Apart  from  the  bathing  scene,  there  was  enough 
in  tho  popular  literature,  with  it*  obiceue  pictorial 
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illustrations,  to  form  a  licentiousness  of  taste  and 
practice  among  a  certain  chins  of  inhabitants,  that 
was  not  only  disgustingly  obtrusive,  but  disgrace- 
fully indicative  of  foul  corruption.  The  chief  diet  <if 
tho  inhabitants  of  Simoda  consists  of  fish  and  vegctablu 
food.  There  are  poultry — chickens,  geese,  and  ducks — 
and  some  few  cattle ;  but  the  latter  are  used  only  for 
beasts  of  burden,  and  their  flesh  is  never  eaten.  Eice, 
wheat,  barley,  and  sweet  potatoes  are  the  chief  articles 
raised  in  and  about  Simoda,  although  Irish  potatoes, 
buckwheat,  Indiri  com,  tares,  beans,  cabbages,  cresMos, 
and  egg-])lantH  are  produced  to  some  extent.  The 
wheat  and  barley  are  reaped  in  May,  and  the  rice, 
which  is  first  sown  and  then  transplanted,  as  in  Loo- 
choo,  is  ready  for  tho  latter  operation  in  the  middle 
of  June,  and  these  crops  succeed  each  other  year  after 
year.  During  the  winter,  part  of  the  rice  fields,  that 
which  lies  low,  is  left  fallow,  while  the  terraces  are 
turned  into  wheat  fields.  In  preparing  the  fields  fur 
the  reception  of  tho  young  shoots  of  rice,  they  are  over- 
flowed with  water,  and  then  reduced,  by  ploughing  and 
harrowing,  into  a  soft  well-mixed  mud.  Subsequently 
a  substratum  of  gross  and  small  bushes  is  trodden  down 
below  the  surface  by  the  feet.  The  labourer  putting  on 
a  couple  of  broad  pieces  of  wood,  like  a  pair  of  snow- 
shoes,  goes  tramping  over  the  grass  and  bushes,  labour- 
ing until  they  disappear  below  the  surface  of  the  mud. 
This  operation  over,  the  small  plants  are  transferred 
from  the  plot  where  they  have  been  sown,  to  tlio 
fields,  where  they  are  allowed  to  remain  until  maturity. 
The  rice  crop  is  ready  for  harvesting  in  the  latter  part 
of  September  or  early  in  the  ensuing  month.  Oxen 
and  horses  are  occasionally  used  in  agricultural 
ojierations,  but  the  labour  is  mostly  performed  by 
hand. 

There  are  niueBuddhist  andonegreatSintoo  templein 
Simoda,  to  say  nothing  of  the  smaller  shrines  and  the 
jmrtable  wooden  cha^iels  that  may  be  seen  by  the  road- 
side. Each  Buddhist  temple  has  twenty-five  priesta ; 
tho  buildings  are  of  wood,  and  unpainted,  with  tiled, 
projecting,  peaked  roofs;  the  floors  are  matted,  and  tho 
I>illars  of  lacquei"ed  work.  Behind  tho  door  and  tho 
shrine  are  several  reading  desks,  in  each  of  which  Ls  a 
small  wooden  fish,  which  is  usetl  to  mark  time  in  pray- 
ing. Boxes  placed  about,  remind  the  pious,  not  of 
charity,  but  of  "feeding  hungry  demons."  Theso 
monasteries  are  sun-ounded  by  graveyaiils,  where  slabs, 
raised  tombs,  obelisks,  and  all  tho  other  vanities  of 
death  are  abundant,  intermixed  with  uncouth  visages 
of  Buddha,  issuuig  from  an  opening  shell,  or  holding  a 
lotus-flower,  or  a  fly-trap,  or  some  other  sj-mbol. 
Flowers  in  profusion  fight  up  and  render  gay  the  other- 
wise gloomy  precincts. 

"How  many  religions  havo  we  in  Japan}"  inquii-ctl 
a  Tycoon,  when  the  Jesuit-Portuguese  remoiistrate<l 
against  Dutch  Protestantism.  "Thirty-four,  your  high- 
ness," was  tho  reply.  "Then  we  can  easily  bear  with 
another,"  answered  tho  imiieriul  philosopher.  Of  tho 
thirty-five  remaining,  Christianity  being  now  considered 
extinct,^  that  of  the  Sintoos  is  tho  most  important, 

'  Simbarrn  wni  tho  last  stronghold  of  nntive  Chriitisnity  in 
Japan,  and  which  saw,  ns  Boman  Catholic  writers  assert,  the  de- 
struction of  thirty  tliousand  converts  to  tlicir  faith.  It  was  at 
Simbnrra,  too,  over  tho  common  grave  of  its  inhabitants,  that  tlie 
famoas  Inaoription  was  erected,  warning  the  natives,  that  to  pre- 
fer to  their  native  faith  tliat  of  tho  Cliristlaiis  would  be  to  draw 
down  upon  themselves  the  punishment  duo  to  traitors,  to  their 
cmpeior,  and  their  country.    One  sentence  ran  thus :  "  So  lonf 
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next  to  nv  cnnotirrMit  with  BuJtlliism,  and  the  princi- 
|iiil  fi'iituro  of  tho  town  of  Simodu,  tenniniiting  its 
widest  Htri'i't  witli  iin  irapOHing  cditico  tit  tlio  end  of  a 
lung  iivcniu!  of  stately  cudar  and  lurch  trcca,  i.s  tho 
great  Kintoo  Trmple.* 

Ah  tlie  visitor  ivppronches  this  temple,  ho  conios  to  a 
lii-iilgn  which  in  thrown  over  a  fiah-pond,  which  brcakn 
llie  continuity  of  tho  Htrcet,  iind  entering  tho  Hhaded 
iivenu(-,  ho  pusses  over  nnother  miniature  bridge,  Ijeau- 
lil'ully  C(justructed  of  finely  carved  greenstone.  Two 
grim  stono  statiies  of  nrnied  men,  overrun  with  moss 
and  lichen,  guard  the  entrance.  Along  the  avenue 
within  areliigh  stone  candelalmis,  to  the  right  of  which 
rises  an  oi)on  hclfry  of  squaro  form,  resting  on  a  foun- 
dation of  masonry.  From  tho  roof  swings  a  beam 
iis(!d  to  strike  tho  bell,  which  forms  a  portion  of  the 
furniture  of  all  tho  temples.  To  the  left  ia  a  low  tiled 
shed  covering  some  small  native  statues,  nl.so  of  stone, 
and  in  a  pavilion  b\iilt  over  tho  gateway  are  pictures 
and  models  of  junks  and  boats — for  this  is  a  marine 
ti'mjile,  highly  esteemed  amongst  sailors  and  fishermen. 
The  temple  itself  is  constructed  of  woo<l,  covered  with 
tliatch,  and  s\ipported  by  posts  grotesquely  ornamented, 
iru-chai-on,  the  deified  hero,  or  kami,  to  whom  this 


m  the  sun  shall  wnrin  tho  cirth,  let  no  Cliristian  bo  bo  bold  ns  to 
coniu  to  Jnpan ;  and  U't  hU  know,  the  King  of  Spnin  himself,  or 
the  (Jliristinn's  God,  if  lie  violntc  tliia  command,  shall  pay  for  it 
with  his  head." 

*  Tho  national  religion  of  Japan,  which  diitcs  fro;n  the  earliest 
|icriod,  is  the  religion  of  Sinsyon,  or  "  Faith  of  tho  Gods."  The 
votaries  are  called  Sintoos,  and  the  Mikado,  or  spiritual  emperor,  is 
its  temporal  head.  Tho  divinity  is  the  goddess  Ten-sio-dai-rin. 
.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  first  god  who  ever  married,  and  who 
created  tho  world,  which  then  consisted  of  Japan :  to  her  suc- 
ceeded funr  gods,  the  last  of  whom  married  a  mortal  wife,  and 
lert  a  mortal  son,  tho  immediate  predecessor  of  the  original 
Mikado,  This  Mikado,  in  functions  resembles  a  pope,  and  has 
the  power  of  canonisation,  an  honour  much  covetetl  by  the  Kamis 
or  great  men  of  tho  empire.  When  thus  canonised,  they  retain 
their  ranks  of  Kami  in  the  next  world,  and  become  tho  future 
saints  of  their  families.  Thus,  thero  ia  a  saint  in  every  honso. 
The  Kamis  are  divided  into  superior  and  inferior,  492  being  born 
go<1s,  and  2,'IGO  being  deified  or  canonised  men,  Tho  Sintoos 
Iwlievc  in  "  in  happy  fluids  anJ  villages,"  as  tho  abode  of  disem- 
bmlied  spirits,  but  some  say  they  have  no  idea  of  a  devil  or  hell, 
purgatory,  or  future  punishment.  This,  however,  is  a  disputed 
|Kiint.  The  Sintoo  notion  of  creation  is  given  in  tho  following 
text:  "In  the  beginning  of  the  opening  of  nil  things,  a  chaos 
floated,  as  fishes  swim  in  the  water  for  pleasure  ;  out  of  this 
chaos  arose  a  thing  like  a  prickle,  moveable  and  transferable. 
Tills  thing  became  n  soul  or  spirit,  and  this  spirit  is  calle<l 
ICunltoko  Dateno  Mikotto."  This  is  just  about  us  far  as  tho 
hcicntlHc  materialists  of  the  present  day  havo  brought  their 
disciples.  The  reader  will  observe  how  inferior  in  grandeur,  sim- 
plicity, and  sublime  distinctness  it  is  to  the  words  of  Oeucsis : 
"And  tho  Spirit  of  Ooi  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters." 
I'urity  of  heart  and  life  is  the  great  feature  of  Sintooism,  which 
also  enforces  purity  of  body  by  ceremonial  ordinances  almost 
Iicvitical.  Marriage  is  permitted  to  Sintoo  priests  j  unlike  those 
o(  Buddha,  the  "Mikado"  leading  a  jolly  life  (poor  fellow!)  with 
seven  wives,  he  being  the  only  man  in  Japan  to  whom  such  ques- 
tionable enjoyment  is  permitted.  The  Sintoos  allow  their  hair  to 
grow,  and  wear  a  remarkable  head-dress,  resembling  an  inverted 
boat,  laeqnereil,  and  often  of  a  most  brilliant  colour.  There  is 
another  religious  belief,  or  rather  unbelief,  prevalent  in  Japan, 
called  "  Sutoo,"  which  is  open  to  all  superstitions,  but  in  itself 
recognises  no  gods,  temples,  or  places  of  worship;  acknowledges  a 
universal  pervading  spirit;  denies  any  future  ftato  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  and  declares  that  happiness  consists  in  a  righteooB 
life,  and  tho  perfection  of  man  in  the  practice  of  five  cardinal 
virtues— to  live  virtuously,  to  do  right,  to  be  courteous,  to  goTem 
wisely,  and  to  obey  tlie  conscience.  Tho  result  of  this  highly 
moral  state  is  a  legalised  prostitution,  supported  at  tho  expense 
of  the  state,  a  whole  quarter  of  tho  city  devoted  to  courtesans, 
and  the  regular  sale  and  training  up  of  children  for  such  filthy 
purposes. 


templo  is  do<licated,  stands  iu  the  shrine,  having  on 
eiu3h  side  a  figure  dressed  in  tho  ancient  Jupaueso 
official  costume.  From  tho  wall  hangs  a  subscription- 
list  (as  usual  in  om-  jiarish  churches,  but  this  is  thirty 
feet  long)  of  those  who  provide  tho  e.x|)cnses  of  tho 
service  in  honour  of  tho  naval  hero.  In  addition  to 
tho  0110  great  Sintoo  Temple,  there  are  various  smaller 
shrines  of  the  same  faith,  the  sites  of  which  have  been 
picturesquely  selected,  on  the  acclivities  and  on  the  sum- 
mits of  the  wooded  hills  which  bound  tho  town  ri 
Simoda  landwards. 

X.— AN  EXCURSION  ROUND  SIMODA. 

The  country  about  Sinioda  is  beautifully  varied  with 
hill  and  dale.  There  are  tho  usual  signs  of  elaborate 
Japanese  culture,  although  from  the  more  sparse 
population  of  the  neighbourhood,  there  is  more  laud 
loft  in  comparatively  barren  condition  than  further  up 
tho  bay  towards  tho  capit<d.  The  bottom  and  sides  of 
the  valley  are  covered  with  gardens  and  fields,  which 
are  well  watered  by  the  streamlets  which  flow  through 
every  valley,  and  which,  by  artificial  arrangements,  nro 
diverted  from  their  course,  and  iiour  their  fertilising 
waters  over  the  land  from  terrace  to  terrace.  Thero 
are  four  principal  villages,  near  Simoda.  Baki,  Gaki, 
or  Persimman  point,  lies  at  the  end  of  the  harbour, 
and  contains  barely  two  liundred  houses.  One  of  its 
monasteries,  known  by  the  name  of  Goku-zhen-;£hi,  was 
set  apart  like  the  Khia-zhcn-zhi,  in  Simoda,  as  a  place 
of  resort  of  tho  foreigners;  and  within  the  ground 
attached  is  the  burial  place  appropriated  to  the 
Americans,  There  is  a  good  anchorage  at  Kaki-zahi, 
for  junks,  and  many  of  them  take  in  their  cargoes 
rather  than  at  Sinioda.  Passing  over  the  hills  in  a 
south-easterly  direction,  wo  come  to  the  village  of 
Luaaki,  which,  with  its  two  hundred  houses  or  so,  hangs 
upon  tlio  declivity  of  a  wooded  hill-side,  with  its  front 
extending  down  to  the  beach,  and  facing  the  waters 
of  the  inlet.  Its  inhabitants  are  generally  fishermen, 
and  their  boats,  and  even  larger  vessels,  approach  the 
shore  at  any  state  of  the  tide.  From  Lusaki,  a  good 
road  leads  in  a  northerly  direction,  to  the  village  of 
Sotowra,  a  small  hamlet  also  situated  at  the  sea-side, 
but  with  a  pleasing  laudacaiHs  inward,  varied  by  culti- 
vated fields  and  an  tindergrowth  of  dwarf  oaks.  A 
larger  place,  the  town  of  Sliira  hnnin,  or  White-beach, 
extends  its  houses  along  a  sandy  beach,  some  three 
miles  distant  Irom  Sotowra,  and  is  comparatively  a 
flourishing  settlement.  Several  quarries  of  trachyte, 
or  greenstone,  are  marked  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
large  quantities  of  charcoal  are  prepared  on  tho  forest- 
crowned  hills  in  the  real-.  Turning  westwardly,  and 
ascending  tho  hills  towards  Shira-hamn,  the  highest 
summit  witliin  five  miles  of  Sinioda  is  reached,  from 
which  the  whole  sonthern  area  and  breadth  of  tho 
peninsula  of  Idzu  can  be  seen  at  ono  glance.  Barren 
peaks  rise  to  tho  view,  of  thickly  wooded  hills,  whose 
sides  0])cn  into  valleys,  down  which  the  wild  vege- 
tation throngs  until  checked  by  tho  culture  of  tho 
fields  that  surround  the  busy  hamlets  at  the  bottom. 
Where  tho  beholder  stands,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
there  is  a  small  wooden  shrine,  almost  hidden  iu  a 
grove  of  pines.  The  numerous  pictureii,  flowers,  copper 
cash,  rags,  and  decapitated  queues,  found  within, 
attest  the  popularity  of  the  Zhi-zo-hosats,  the  deity  of 
the  place.  Descending  the  hill  by  its  north-westeni 
slojie,  tho  largest  valley  of  the  country  round  is  entered. 
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Tho  river  luadzei-gama,  wliicli  flows  into  the  linr- 
l)our  of  Sinioda,  passes  through  this,   irrigating  the 
cultivated  banks,   and    sustnining  tho    connueree   of 
tho  various  villages  and  towns  in  the  interior.     The 
hamlet    of   Hongo,   containing  about    one    hundred 
nnd  fifty  houses,  is  situated  on  thu  river,  which  lias 
been  dammed   at  that  spot,   and   tm-ns  five  under- 
shot   mills    for    cleaning    rice.      This    operation    is 
l)crformed  by  a  very  simple    machine,   which   con- 
sists    of    a    projecting    piece    of    wood    or    stone, 
attached  at  right  angles  to  the  end  of  a  long  lever,  i 
which  plays  u|K)n  a  horizontal  axis,  and  is  moved  up 
and  down,  like  a  pestle  working  in  a  mortar.     This 
rude  machinery  is  occasionally  worked  by  water,  as  at 
Hongo,  but  more  frequently  by  a  man,   who  steps  [ 
alternately  off  and  on  the  long  end  of  the  beam.     The  | 
river  at  Hongo  is  navigable  for  flat-bottomed  boats,  | 
which  frequent  the  place  for  charcoal,  grain,  stone,  and  j 
other  products.      The  country  about   is    beautifully 
diversified,  and  the  culture  of  the  land  is  carried  on  to  | 


an  extent  that  would  hardly  be  believed  by  one  who 
was  not  familiar  with  the  |)opulous  countries  of  the 
Eivst.  Every  hill  is  but  a  succession  of  terraces,  rising 
one  above  the  other,  from  the.  base  to  the  summit,  and 
green  with  the  growth  of  rice,  barley,  wheat,  and  other 
grain.  At  tho  opening  of  a  smaller  valley,  which 
branches  off  from  the  main  one  near  Hongo,  is  a  small 
oue  called  Kendai-zhe,  from  the  lotus-terrace  monastery 
near  by.  From  Hongo  the  valley  widens  more  and  more 
until  ii  reaches  Simoda,  where  it  forms  an  open  ex- 
panse, liko  an  alluvial  plain.  Along  tho  base  of  the 
range  of  hills,  and  up  their  slopes  in  the  direction  of 
the  harbour,  the  numerous  farm-houses  and  abounding 
granaries,  many  of  them  of  stone  and  with  substantial 
walls  of  the  same  material,  exhibit  a  cheerful  prospect 
of  thrift  and  comfort.  Nor  are  there  wanting  evi- 
dence of  luxuriant  enjoyment  in  the  handsome  struc- 
ture of  the  dwelling-houses,  with  their  pleasure  grounds 
adorned  with  pastures  of  variegated  flowers,  artificial 
ponds  of  gold  fish,  and  fancy  dwarf  shade  and  fruit 
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trooH.  WeHt  of  Himoda,  the  villagcM  ftro  BiimlliT,  iiml 
tliu  tiill.s  wliii'li  lliiiik  tlicin  of  U'm  )icig1it.  In  timt 
ilirTOti(iii  tlicru  iiru  no  villiij{<'n  of  n  Hliortor  distiuico 
lliiiii  tlvu  iiiilcH  from  tlio  town  of  Himoilii.  Nmii'  tliiu 
W'li  nIiIu  Ht'ttliinciit  toward  tlio  soutli-wcut,  the  iiihalii- 
taiits  liHvo  exfiiviited  largo  clmuibiTM  in  tlio  clilfi  wmio 
limidri'd  fint  Irnni  tlio  sliure,  iu  which  they  store  tin; 
soil-weed,  which  is  ii  favmirito  article  for  chewing,  an 
toliacco  is  nned  with  \|M,  and  whither  thu  liiihernieii 
ocoasiuiially  resort  for  shelter.  The  lower  hills  in 
I'very  direction  are  covered  with  wood,  from  which 
largo  supplies  of  elmreoal  are  made,  which  is  extensively 
uaeil  for  Uomestiu  uud  nmnufacturing  piir]ioHeH. 

XL— ArrROAOTI  TO  YEDDO. 

Some  account  of  the  jieciiliar  and  decisive  step  taken 
l>y  the  llritirth  Kmbassy  under  Lord  Elgin  to  obtain  a 
peifional  interview  with  the  governing  powers  of  Japan 
at  Yeddo  or  Yedo — the  cliicf  port,  if  not  the  real 
capital  of  the  empire — will  furnish  at  the  same  time 
the  best  description  of  the  buy  or  gulf  by  which 
VeddoiMn]iipr(mehed,  and  which  constitutes  the  subject 
of  our  illustration.  {Seep.  18U,) 

Tlie  Knglish  ships  got  \inder  weigh  from  Simodn 
at  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  1:2th  of  August, 
and,  with  a  fair  wind,  proceeded  rai)idly  up  the  bay, 
jiassing,  on  their  li'ft,  a  mountain  raiigo  about  0,000 
feet  in  height.  The  shores  now  began  to  close  in, 
and,  at  the  Straits  of  Uriiga,  wliicli  they  reached  in 
about  (ive  hours  from  Simodn,  thoy  are  not  above  ten 
miles  apart.  At  this  point  the  scenery  was  pretty; 
wooded  hills  rose  from  the  water's  edge,  sloping  gently 
back,  hero  and  there  dco]ply  furrowed  with  a  charming 
glen,  in  which  cottages  with  steep  thatched  roofs  and 
overhanging  eaves  were  snugly  ensconccil.  Tlie  western 
(ihore  I'csembled  some  ])arts  of  the  coast  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  The  town  of  Uragii  itself  is  the  most  im- 
portant looking  ))lace  on  the  coast.  It  is  considered  a 
sort  of  barrier  to  Yeddo,  and  even  country  ciuft  nmst 
stop  hero  to  give  an  account  of  themselves.  Two  boat- 
loads of  two-sworded  officials  pushed  off  in  haste  as  they 
steiuned  up,  and  by  gesticulations  and  gestures  of 
entreaty,  invited  thera  to  stop  ;  bnt  they  passed  on 
utterly  iudifl'erent  to  their  signals  ;  and  as  they  left 
them  far  behind  they  coidil  still  disceni  thera  tugging 
hojielcssly  after  them  in  the  vnin  attempt  to  overtake 
a  steamer  of  400  horse-power  going  at  full  speed. 

They  could  scarcely  believe  their  eyes,  when  at 
anchor,  the  same  night,  they  observed  these  identical 
lioats  pull  alongside,  thoy  liaving  never  relinquLshcd 
the  pui'suit. 

Sfeanwhile  they  steamed  steadily  on  thi'ough  the 
waters  travei'sed  for  the  first  time  by  Commodore 
Perry's  srpiadron  a  few  j'cars  ago,  and  consequently  but 
little  surveyed.  Passing  the  Perry  and  Webster 
islands,  prettily  wooded  and  of  a  picturesque  form, 
they  came  within  sight  of  the  Russian  squadron  an- 
chored at  Kauagawa,  at  about  mid-day.  This  place  is 
situated  at  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles  from  Yeddo. 
It  affords  good  anchorage  about  lialf-a-milo  from  the 
shore  ;  it  is  a  town  of  considerable  im])ortance,  and  hius 
been  selected  as  one  of  the  new  ports.  Count  Pontiatine, 
who  hiul  j>roceeded  to  Japan  direct  from  the  Gulf  of 
Pe-chu-li,  had  arrived  hero  about  a  fortnight  previously, 
aad  been  engaged  during  that  period  in  making  ar- 
rangements for  his  proper  reception  at  the  ca])ital. 
Lord  Elgin,  however,  instead  of  stopjung  at  Kanagawa, 
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determined  to  adopt  the  impi-pccdontod  conrso  of  sailing 
straight  up  to  the  capital,  believing  that,  if  the  iiehieve- 
nieiit  were  feasible,  it  would  not  only  save  valuable 
time,  but  that  the  presence  of  our  ships  there  would 
produce  a  most  salutary  etiect  upon  the  (lovernmcut, 
and  in  uU  probability  tend  to  facilitate  negotiations. 
It  was  eminently  fortunate  that,  on  occasions  of  this 
sort,  ho  had,  in  Cajitain  Sherard  Osliorn,  a  commander 
upon  whoso  zeal  and  professional  skill  he  couhl  always 
place  the  most  jicrfcct  reliance. 

The  unexpected  appearance  of  the  English  Embassy 
must  liavo  somewhat  astonished  their  Muscovite  friends, 
more  especially  as  they  passed  on  at  full  speed  tip  the 
bay,  where  no  western  ship  had  ever  before  ventured. 
Up  to  this  point  the  western  shore,  under  which  they 
had  been  coasting,  wius  uniformly  high  and  broken, 
with  iirojecting  promontories  ;  now,  however,  it  sitiik 
to  a  level  with  the  waters  of  tlio  bay.  The  soundings 
in  Perry's  chart  cease  just  before  reaching  Kanasaki 
Point,  a  very  long  sandy  spit  which  runs  far  out  into 
the  bay,  and  o(f  which  the  Japanese  liave  Jilaced  a 
beacon. 

The  water  now  became  shallow  and  the  channel 
somewhat  intricate.  They  were  just  doubting  whether 
tlio  undertaking  wa.s  practicable,  when  they  saw  in  the 
distance  some  large  sipiare-rigged  ships  of  a  tonnugo 
which  satislicd  them  that  their  anchonigo  would  do  for 
them;  but  fur  a  moment  they  felt  bitterly  disappointed 
at  the  discovery  of  Euro|)Can-built  .ships,  betokening, 
as  they  Hiijiiiosed,  the  jiresenco  of  some  foreign  flag 
more  eiiter|)rising  than  their  own.  It  was  only  when 
they  apiiroaehed  nearer  that  they  perceived  that  these 
western-looking  craft  were  in  reality  Japanese,  and 
obsened  the  white  ilag  with  the  red  ball  floating 
from  the  jieak  of  a  dapper  little  steamer,  and  marking 
it  "  Imperial." 

Gradually,  behind  these  vessels,  the  Island  forts,  and 
then  the  houses  of  the  city  of  Yeddo,  rose  into  view. 
Gently,  with  two  leads  going,  they  crept  tip  to  the 
long-desired  haven,  closely  followed  by  the  Retribution 
and  yacht ;  and,  by  two  o'clock  the  same  afternoon, 
after  a  most  prosperous  jiassage  from  Siraoda,  they 
anchored  not  far  from  the  Japanese  fleet,  at  a  distance 
of  abotit  three  miles  from  the  thore  and  five  from  tho 
capital  of  the  emyiire. 

Captain  Sherard  Osbom,  the  naval  hero  of  this 
exploit,  gives  a  short  graiihio  dcscri])tion  of  tho  pro- 
ceeding, as  well  as  of  the  Gulf  of  Yeddo  itself. 

The  Japanese  authorities,  we  are  told,  were  cvidcnily 
determined,  if  official  obstructiveness  could  stop  tho 
embassy,  to  leave  no  efforts  tmtried  to  do  so.  Even  i.'i 
the  ojwn  sea,  between  Yries  Volcano  and  the  entrance 
of  Yeddo  Gulf,  two  guard-boats  succeeded  in  throwing 
themselves  in  their  track.  At  first  the  officer  of  the 
watch  innocently  believed  them  to  be  fishermen,  and, 
dreaming  of  turbot  and  mackerel,  edged  towards  the 
boats,  favouring  tho  Japanese  mano-uvre.  When  al- 
most tipon  the  shiji's  bows,  up  went  the  little  square 
flagp,  and  out  jioppcd  upon  tho  deck  of  each  boat  a 
two-sworded  official,  who,  steadying  himself  against 
the  excessive  motion  by  ]ilacing  his  legs  wide  apart, 
waved  frantically  for  the  Furious  to  stop.  The  officer 
of  tho  watch  had  directions  to  be  perfectly  deaf  and 
blind  for  tho  next  five  minutes.  The  ship  gave  a  sheer, 
and  went  clear  off  tho  boats  by  a  few  yards ;  they 
might  as  well  have  requested  the  volcano  behind  them 
to  cease  smoking  as  to  yell  for  them  to  stop.  Stop, 
indeed  I     Why,  the  old  ship  knew  as  well  as  they  did 
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that  the  winu  won  fair  ami  Yvililo  right  ii-hcad,  ikiij  tliis 
nncoiints  for  hor  incivility  to  Jii|iiiiieMo  gimnl  IiihUn, 
,111(1  )icr  iiliiyfiil  l«ick-u|)  oftht^lieclsiiRHhi!  wont  tiu'ough 
the  water  at  a  niiio-kiiot  HpcLMJ.  Tlio  liutt  tlicy  mw 
of  tlie  two  nlliccrs  yean  that  one  jioor  niuu  i)uvfornii'(l  a 
sonuTfUiult,  nn  his  lnuit  dived  into  a  Hoa  ;  and  a  Boiiiur- 
Nanlt  witli  two  swords  hy  hiit  nidu,  a  (pieer  cut  liut  ticil 
on  lltentlly  to  his  nose,  a  »]iirt  an  Htili'as  if  cut  out  <if 
|)ii)H'r,  iiud  very  bugging  troimers,  niunt  ho  u  feat  not 
Voluntarily  gouo  through  ;  while  thi'  other  otlieer,  wlio 
wiaely  had  hiniaelf  HU|i|iorted  liy  two  hoatinon,  con- 
tinued to  wavo  his  arms  like  an  iunane  Hcniajdioro 
Ko  long  as  they  liKiki^d  at  liim. 

I'oor  fellowH  1  they  too  knew  what  it  whh  to  HuHer  in 
perfonnanee  of  orders,  and  giving  tlieni  their  hearty 
Hynipathy,  the  English  sliips  left  the  worthies  to  find 
their  way  hack  to  their  shores.  Jiy  nino  o'clock  they 
were  fairly  entering  tho  limits  of  tho  Uulf  of  YedJo, 
^nd  tho  rofi-eshing  galo  rendered  their  speed  little  short 
of  ten  miles  an  lioiir.  It  was  a  glorious  panorama  past 
which  they  were  rapidly  sailing,  and  tho  exhilarating 
ellectsof  its  inlluence  u|ion  all, combined  with  u  delicious 
cliinato  and  invigorating  breeze,  wns  visible  iu  the 
glistening  eyes  and  cheerful  looks  of  tho  otiicers  and 
men,  who  crowded  to  gaze  upon  tho  ]iieturo  that 
unrolled  itself  before  them.  Tho  scenery  wiw  neither 
Indian  nor  (Miincsc,  and  prosi^ntcd  more  of  the  features 
of  n  land  within  the  tem|ieruto  than  of  ouo  touching 
the  ton'id  zone.  The  lower  and  iiear(;r  portions  of  the 
shores  of  tho  Gulf  resembled  strongly  somo  of  tho 
most  picturesque  s|iots  in  our  own  dear  islands,  yet  wo 
have  no  gulf  in  Britain  upon  such  a  scale  as  that  of 
Yoddo.  Take  tho  fairest  portions  of  tho  coir  1  of  Uevon- 
sliiro,  and  all  tho  shores  of  tho  Islo  of  Wight,  form 
with  their  combined  be.iuty  a  gulf  of  forty-livo  miles 
long,  and  varying  in  width  from  ten  to  thirty.  In 
every  nook  and  valley,  as  well  as  along  every  sandy 
way,  place  pretty  towns  and  villages,  cut  out,  all  brick 
and  plaster,  villas  with  Corinthian  porticoes,  and  intro- 
duce the  neaU'st  cfutMa  Switzerland  ever  produced — 
strew  tho  bright  sea  with  quaint  vessels  and  pictures(|Uo 
boats,  and  you  will  have  tlu)  forcgroiuid  of  the  picture. 
For  background  scatter  to  tho  eastwanl  the  finest 
scenery  our  Highlands  of  Scotland  can  afford — leave  the 
blue  and  purple  tints  untouched,  as  well  as  the  pine- 
tree  and  mountain  ash.  Far  back,  fifty  miles  off,  on 
the  western  side  of  tho  Gulf,  amidst  miusses  of  snowy 
clouds  and  streams  of  golden  mist,  let  a  lofty  mountain 
range  \m  seen,  and  at  its  centre  rear  a  magnificent 
cone,  tho  beautiful  Kusi-yama,  tho  "Matchless  Moun- 
tain" of  Japan,  and  then,  perhaps,  tho  reader  can  in 
somo  way  picture  to  his  mind's  eye  the  beauties  of  tho 
Gulf  of  Yeddo,  in  tho  loveliness  of  that  bright  day 
when  it  first  gladdened  the  sight  of  tho  members  of  tho 
British  Embassy. 

The  refreshing  gales  drove  the  ships,  like  sea-gvills, 
past  the  noble  bluffs  between  Cajies  Sagami  and  Ka- 
misaki.  The  shore,  to  which  they  approached  wichin 
a  thousand  yards,  was  bristling  with  batteries  and 
swanning  with  guard-boats,  of  which  seveiul,  with 
officers  and  linguists  on  board,  pushed  ofi',  and  tried 
their  best,  by  signals,  to  induce  them  to  stop.  They 
only  gave  themselves  time  to  note  that  tho  promising 
little  port  of  Ii-agua  was  full  of  native  vessels,  and  that 
there  shelter  might  be'very  likely  found,  if  tho  anchor- 
age in  tlio  Gulf  proved  insecure.  Guided  by  .the 
excellent  map  and  chart  of  Commodore  Ferry,  they 
hauled  in  for  the  western  shores  to  avoid  a  dangerous 
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shoal,  callccl  by  the  Americans  Saratoga  Spit,  and  then 
bore  away  north.  They  sighted  iiipi(lly,  one  after  the 
other,  tho  vjiriiais  points  and  headlands  mentioned  by 
I'erry,  and  ri'cognised  Treaty  I'oint,  near  which  tho 
.Vmeriean  treaty  of  Alarch  111,  1M4,  was  negotiated. 
In  tlio  bay  of  Kuniigawa,  an  extrenu'Iy  pretty  inden- 
tation upon  tho  west  coast,  just  beyond  Treaty  Hlulf, 
they  saw  at  ani-hur  the  liussijin  frigatu  Kacntd  and  a 
des|>atch  gunboat.  The  former  they  knew  had  on 
board  his  Kxcelleiicy  Count  I'ontiatinc,  tho  Itussian 
I'lcni|K)tcntiary,  and  he  was  doubtless  busily  labouring 
on  behalf  of  his  imperial  master,  amongst  tho  treaty- 
bewildered  Jai)aniwe.  The  furious  was  in  ten  fathoms 
of  water,  and  it  seemed  quite  unreasonable  to  haul  out 
uf  the  high  road  to  tho  ciipital  and  tinchor,  because 
other  pcoiihi  had  done  so,  at  Kanagawa.  With  tho 
sanction  of  Lord  Elgin,  tho  Fariuua  and  lielribnlion 
boro  away  for  Yeddo.  Mr.  Ilewskin,  the  interpreter, 
had,  whilst  acconqtanying  Mr.  Harris  in  his  last  visit 
to  Yeddo,  been  carried  on  ono  occiusiou  in  a  small 
Japanese  steamer  from  Kanagawa  to  tho  ca|iital ;  but 
from  his  observations  upon  that  occasion,  ho  was  led  to 
believe  that  extensive  mud-banks  barred  the  approach 
to  tho  city.  Yet  he  suggested,  what  they  found  to 
luivo  been  the  case,  that  the  Japanese  ofBcci-s  had  taken 
tho  vessel  by  a  very  shallow  route  expressly  *o  mislead 
tho  new-comers. 

Itattling  along  amongst  fleets  of  native  boats  of  all 
sizes  round  tho  shallows  of  Beacon  Point,  they  went 
off  tho  American  chart  ju  to  really  unknown  ground, 
beyond  tho  ma])S  of  Siebold  aiul  Kceinpfer,  which  gave 
them  the  eoiutt-line  and  guided  them  to  the  north-west 
corner  of  tho  gulf,  as  the  site  of  Y(!ddo.  On  u  very 
clear  day,  from  Beacon  Point,  the  southern  subiu'b  of 
Yeddo,  named  Sinngawa,  may  doubtless  be  visible,  as 
well  as  the  hills  situated  within  the  limits  of  the  city 
itself,  but  the  strong  gido  before  which  they  were 
blown  had  caused  a  huzc  that  hid  all  from  them, 
except  tho  outline  of  somo  low  hills  to  tho  north- 
west. 

Directly  they  were  clear  of  tho  shoals,  ond  that  tho 
land  appeared  to  recede  from  them,  they  haided  in  for 
it,  and  presently  they  saw  four  square-rigged  vessels 
riding  at  anchor  under  the  land.  When  they  boro 
N.W.  by  conq)a.ss,  they  steered  for  them.  The  sound- 
ings commenced  to  diminish  steadily,  but  it  mattered 
not,  for  were  there  water  for  those  vcs-sels  thero 
must  be  nearly  enough  for  us  ;  and,  at  any  rate,  the 
bottom  was  a  nice  soft  unctuous  mud,  if  they  did 
happen  to  stick  their  keel  in  it.  Their  hopes  were 
not  destined  to  be  disappointed,  for  up  out  of  the  sea, 
and  out  of  tho  mist,  rose  one  startling  novelty  after 
another.  Hugo  batteriew,  big.  enough  to  delight  the 
Czar  Nicholas — temples — the  imperial  palace — Yeddo 
itself  coming  round  the  bay,  ail  for  the  first  time 
looked  ujjon  from  the  decks  of  a  foreign  man-of-war. 
The  four  square-rigged  vessels  proved  to  be  Japanese 
men-of-war ;  and  when  we  had  brought  them,  as  well 
as  tho  batteries,  well  under  connnand  of  our  guns,  tho 
Furioxis  and  the  lletrihulion  anchored  in  twenty-four 
feet  water,  as  well  as  the  little  yacht  Emperor,  that, 
iinder  a  press  of  sail  and  steam  had  been  fruitlessly 
trying  to  overtake  the  larger  vessels  since  they 
entered  the  gulf. 

"Shade  of  Will  Adams!"  exclaimed  Captain 
Shorard  Osborn.  At  last  the  pmyer  of  the  earnest 
old  sailor,  that  his  countrymen  might  rean  wealth  and 
advantage  from  commercial  relations  with  ^apan,  was 
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about  to  be  fulfilled.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
years  had  clapstd  since  lie  and  his  half  wreckc('  chip 
had  been  nigh  the  very  8i)ot  in  which  they  we;  .■,  and 
now  his  countrymen  had  come  in  earnest.  They  lield 
the  empire  of  the  East,  and  hai  won  the  wealth  of  all 
the  Indies  ;  and  the  arms  of  England,  and  the  skill  of 
the  ambassiidors,  had  thrown  down  all  the  bari'icrs  set 
up  by  China  against  foreign  trade  or  intercourse. 
Crreat  Britain,  in  those  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
years  which  had  intervened  since  the  cessation  of  com- 
merce with  Japan,  had  carefully  paved  the  way  to  the 
]>oint  at  which  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  tolerate  the 
cxclnsiveness  of  an  important  and  wealthy  empire ; 
and  au  English  squadron  and  an  English  Ambu-ssador 
were  now  off  the  capital  of  Japan,  the  bearers,  it  is 
true,  of  a  messo'^c  of  good-will,  but  yet  to  show,  in  a 
w.ay  not  to  be  n  staken,  that  the  hour  had  arrived  for 
Japan  to  yiehl  to  reason,  or  to  be  prepared  to  suffer, 
as  the  Court  of  Pekin  had  done,  for  its  obstinacy. 

XIL— LANDING  AT  YEDDO, 

Tuesday,  the  17th  of  August,  came  in  a  gloriovis 
day  to  pay  honour  to  the  entry  of  the  fii-st  British 
Ambassador  to  Ja]mn  since  the  year  1G13,  when  the 
envoy  of  James  1.  was  favourably  received  by  the 
then  reigning  emperor.  Captain  Barker  had  arranged 
that  without  letting  the  Japanese  into  the  secret  of 
their  proceedings,  the  landing  should  be  effected  in 
the  most  solemn  and  im])osing  manner,  befitting  the 
representatives  of  our  beloved  sovereign,  and  so 
thoroughly  to  foil  the  plan,  accidentally  discovered  on 
the  previous  day,  of  making  Lord  Elgin's  entry  into 
Yeddo  a  hole-and-corner  affair,  unaccompanied  by 
pomp  and  ceremony.  The  boats  of  the  squadron  were 
prepared,  manned,  and  armed  ;  the  Retribution  contri- 
buted her  band,  the  ships  were  dressed  with  flags,  and 
when  all  was  ready,  the  Ambassador  on  board  the  Lee, 
accompanied  by  a  perfect  flotilla  of  boats,  proceeded 
towards  the  batteries.  Tho  Japanese  officer  and 
Yeuo.ske,  who  had  been  sent  off  to  escort  his  Ex- 
cellency to  the  shore,  were  much  struck  by  all  these 
preparations  :  they  even  ceiwed  to  take  notes,  which 
was  a  serious  sign.  The  Lee  threaded  her  way  care- 
fully towards  an  anchorage  used  by  tho  native  craft. 
Yeuoske  pointed  out  to  Commander  Graham  a 
different  route,  between  two  of  tho  outer  batteries, 
where  the  Lee  would  certainly  have  run  agroxind,  but 
his  friendly  suggestion  was  not  adopted.  Within  the 
'  .ne  of  batteries  the  Lee  wa.s  obliged  to  anchor ;  the 
procession  of  boats  now  formed,  the  galleys  of  the 
squarlron  with  their  cutters,  with  tho  officers  of  their 
respective  ships  dressed  in  fiill  imiform.  Astern  of 
these,  followed  one  of  the  launches  carrying  the  band  ; 
then  came  tho  barge  in  which  was  embarked  the 
Ambassador.  Another  largt  launch  followed  in  the 
rear  of  the  barge,  and  tho  launches  of  tho  Furious 
kept  at  a  convenient  distance,  upon  cither  side,  to 
prevent  his  Excellency  being  crowded  upon  by  native 
boats.  There  was  real  "  Queen's  weather  "  to  set  off 
to  the  best  advantage  the  show  where  the  ships 
dressed  with  bright  coloured  flags,  tho  boats  vith 
their  gay  pendants  and  ensigns,  and  laden  with  men 
and  guns,  had  attracted  a  vast  throng  of  human  beings, 
who  clustered  in  every  open  space  whence  a  view  of 
the  procession  was  to  be  obtained.  The  boats  crossed 
the  shallow  bank,  and  approached  the  official  lauding 
[   place,  where  the  Earl  of  Elgin  disembarked,  while  the 


band  ])laycd  "  God  save  the  Queen."  As  for  the  Japanese 
officials,  they  looked  as  if  lost  in  wonder  and  astonish- 
ment that  such  things  should  be  in  the  capital  of  Tai- 
Nipou,  The  officers  of  the  squadron  remained  on 
shore  to  escort  tho  Ambassador  to  his  palanquin,  and 
that  done,  all  returned  to  the  ships.  A  procession 
was  formed,  and  was  by  no  means  unpicturesqua  In 
front  marched  a  ])omiX)us  official,  accompanied  by  a 
man  carrying  a  spear,  the  badge  of  authority  ;  he  was 
closely  followed  by  a  knot  of  officials  in  a  neat  costume 
of  a  coarse  looking  black  gauze,  like  thick  mosquito 
curtains.  On  their  backs  or  shoulders  was  stamped 
the  imperial  trefoil,  or  the  private  arms  of  the  owner. 
Some  were  dressed  exactly  alike,  others  wore  blue  and 
white  dresses  ;  but  every  individual  was  evidently  in 
a  uniform  befitting  his  rank  and  jrasition.  All  these 
men,  however,  were  probably  servants,  or  quite  sub- 
ordinate officials  ;  some  carried  aloft  umbrellas  covered 
with  large  waterproof  bags,  and  others  lacquered 
portmanteaus  on  poles  over  their  Bhouldci-s.  I'his  wiis 
supposititious  baggage. 

On  each  side  of  the  procession  walked  policemen 
in  a  sort  of  harlequin  costume,  composed  of  us  many 
colours  as  if  their  dress  was  made  from  a  patchwork 
counterpane  :  each  of  those  men  cari'ied  iron  rods  six 
or  seven  feet  long,  from  the  top  of  which  depended 
a  quantity  of  iron  rings.  (See  illustration,  p.  201 .)  Every 
time  that  this  rod  was  brought  to  the  ground  witli 
the  jerk  of  authority,  it  emitted  a  loud  jingle,  which 
was  heard  far  and  wide  through  the  crowd,  and  was 
respected  by  them  accordingly.  Behind  this  vanguard 
came  the  membei-s  of  the  Embassy,  some  on  hoi'seback 
and  some  in  norimons  .:  and  more  men  in  black  gauze, 
and  umbrella  carriein,  and  variegated  policemen,  bixiught 
up  the  rear. 

Uixjn  the  subject  of  the  harlequin  jiolice  at  Yeddo, 
it  is  necessaiy  to  remark  that  the  whole  system  of 
municipal  government  in  the  cities  in  Jajian  seems 
very  i)erfect.  There  is  a  mayor  or  governor,  some  of 
whom  are  emissaries,  and  there  area  certain  munberof 
deputies  to  assist  him,  and  a  class  of  officials  who  seem 
to  bo  the  intermediates  between  the  people  and  those 
in  authority,  and  whose  business  it  is  to  receive  and 
present  petitions  and  to  forward  complaints  to  tho 
governors,  and  jivcU  the  cause  of  the  aggrieved  memo- 
rialista  Then  every  street  has  its  magistrate,  who  is 
expected  to  settle  all  disputes,  to  know  the  most  minute 
details  of  the  private  and  public  affairsof  every  creature 
within  his  jurisdiction,  as  ropoi-ted  to  him  by  spies; 
and  to  keep  an  accurate  record  of  births,  deaths  and 
marriages.  Then  he  is  responsible  for  all  broils  and 
disturbances,  and  for  the  good  conduct  of  the  street 
generally.  This  functionary  is  also  provided  with 
deputies,  and  is  elected  by  the  populai-  voice  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  street  To  render  the  task  easier, 
the  male  householders  are  divided  into  small  companies 
of  four  or  five  each,  the  head  of  which  is  responsible  to 
the  magistrate  for  all  the  i)roccedingii  of  the  membcif. 
This  complete  organisation  is  furnished  with  a  secretary, 
a  treasurer,  a  certain  number  of  messengers,  Ac.  Besides 
tho  regular  constables,  it  is  patrolled  at  night  by  the 
inhabitants  themselves  in  parties  of  two  or  three. 
From  all  which  it  will  show  that  "our  street,"  in  a 
Japanese  city,  must  bo  a  souree  of  considerable  interest 
and  occupation  to  its  inhabitants. 

As  for  the  crowd,  it  was  wild  v/ith  excitement,  the 
inhabitants  of  every  cross  street  and  lane  poured  out 
to  see  them  pass.    The  excitement  of  maidservants 
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in  our  own  wrtintry,  when  thn  strainR  of  martial  music 
full  upon  their  eaiti,  was  nothing  to  it.  There  were 
mothers  with  small  babies  hanging  on  their  shoulders, 
reckless  of  their  progeny,  hastening  to  swell  the 
crowd ;  children  dodging  under  old  1)ooi>1o'h  legs,  and 
old  people  tfittering  after  chiUIren,  and  bathers  of  botii 
sexes,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  they  had  nothing  on 
but  soap,  or  the  Japanese  substitute  for  it,  crowding 
the  doorways.  The  clatter  of  pattens  was  quite  re- 
niai'kable,  as  all  tlio  women  wear  high  wooden  pattens, 
which  are  very  inconvenient  to  run  in,  and  as  women 
in  Japan,  as  in  England,  formed  the  largest  proportion 
of  the  mob,  the  scullliDg  they  made  added  to  the 
tumult.  Not  that  the  peoido  wei  „  tho  least  disorderly, 
they  laughed  and  stared,  and  ran  pandlel  with  them, 
till  stop|)cd  by  a  biivrier,  for  the  Japanese  ai-e  perfect 
in  tho  managcmencnt  of  crowds.  In  tho  principal 
street  there  are  woo<lcn  gates  about  every  six  hundi-ed 
yards,  with  a  gatekeeper  seated  in  a  little  house  like 
a  turnpike.  The  momeiii  the  Embassy  passed,  this 
gate  was  shut,  and  the  old  crowd  was  left  behind  *o 
crawl  through  tho  bars,  and  watch  with  curious  eyes 
the  new  crowd  forming.  All  the  ci-o.ss  streets  enter- 
ing tho  main  street  wore  shut  off  from  it  by  ropes 
stretched  across  them,  under  or  over  them  the  i)eople 
never  attempted  to  pass. 

The  crowd  was,  to  all  appearance,  entirely  composed 
of  the  shopkeepers  and  lower  classes,  Tho  men  were 
decently  clothed,  and  tho  women  wore  a  sort  of  jacket 
above  their  skirt,  which  wa.s,  however,  constructed 
upon  a  rather  neijligi  principle.  The  first  impression 
of  tho  fair  sex  which  the  traveller  receives  in  a 
Japanese  crowd,  is  in  tho  highest  degree  unfavourable  : 
the  ghastly  appearance  of  the  faces  and  bosoms,  thickly 
coated  with  powder,  the  absence  of  eyebrows,  and  the 
blackened  teeth,  jiroduce  a  most  painful  and  dis- 
agreeable effect.  Were  it  not  for  this  abominable 
custom,  Japanese  women  would  probably  rank  high 
among  Eastern  Ijoauties,  cci-tainly  far  before  Oiinese. 

The  city  of  Yeddo,  and  its  two  southern  subui-bs, 
Singawa  and  Omagawa,  curve  round  tho  bay  for  nearly 
ten  miles  ;  and  subsequent  comparison  of  the  remarks 
made  upon  its  ext-cnt  landward,  confirmed  tho  belief 
that  the  area  of  YedJo  might  bo  considered  as  a  square, 
every  side  of  which  wiis  seven  miles  long.  Of  course, 
the  whole  of  this  area  is  i^ot  closely  built  over ;  indeed, 
in  no  capital  has  such  care  been  taken  to  preserve  fine 
oiien  spaces,  especially  round  tije  palaces  of  their  emperor 
and  princes,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  their  ii.ai])lcs 
and  tea-houses,  both  of  which  are  the  constant  resorts 
of  all  classes  in  Yeddo.  Within  tho  limits  of  the  city 
are  scvci-ul  hills  of  moderate  elevation,  as  well  as 
gcr.tle  slopes ;  in  all  cases  they  were  but  thinly  built 
ujwn,  aud  extensive  gardens,  with  many  magnificent 
trees,  jirincipally  adorned  their  sides.  On  a  hill  which 
rises  from  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  from  a  m.xss  of 
densely-crowded  buildings,  the  imperial  palace  is  built 
v^ith  a  crenclatetl  wall,  half  hidden  '^;-  green  banks 
and  shady  trees,  within  whose  limi  ;  l  ruler  of  this 
kingdom  is  immersed  for  life  as  tho  saU  jionaity  of  his 
high  position.  The  houses  look  very  neat  and  com- 
fortable, and  are  principally  of  wood,  stono  and  brick 
being  avoided  as  much  as  i>ossiblc,  in  consequence  of 
the  frequency  of  earthquakes.  No  walls  inclose  the 
city,  whose  sito  is  admirably  adapted  to  admit  of  almost 
unlimited  increase  in  extent,  without  interfering  with 
drainage,  supplies,  intercommimication,  or  ready  access 
to  the  waters  of  tike  bay,  which  insures  to  those  living 
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upon  its  shores,  cleanliness,  sea  air,  and  an  easy  high- 
way. 

A  river  in  the  Toda-gawa  flows  through  the  heart  of 
Yeddo ;  they  could  see  one  fine  bridge  spanning  it  near 
its  mouth,  and  there  are  two  others  farther  up.  Be- 
sides the  Toda-gawo,  some  smaller  streams  intersect 
the  town  and  suburbs. 

The  absence  of  all  im[K>sin^  edifices,  and  the  general 
want  of  elevation  in  the  ground  upon  which  the  city 
stand.s,  render  tho  view  from  the  sea  by  no  means  im- 
posing; but  its  extensive  sea-front,  the  throb  of  life 
evident  in  the  fleets  of  boats  and  vessels  passing  and  re- 
|)t\ssing  the  batteries  and  guns  which  frowned  u])on  them, 
the  hum  as  of  a  multitude  at  hand  that  was  borne  to 
their  ears  when  the  breeze  came  off  the  land,  all  im- 
pressed them  with  the  fact  that  they  were  at  anchor 
off  one  of  the  largest  capitals  in  the  world. 

Xlir.— INTERIOR  OP  YEDDO. 

The  residence  assigned  to  Lord  Elgin,  in  the  town  of 
Yeddo,  was  a  portion  of  a  temple  situated  upon  the 
outskirts  of  the  Imperial  residence,  or  the  "  Princes" 
Quarter."  In  front  of  it  was  a  street  which,  according 
to  Mr.  Oliphant,  continued  for  ten  miles  (!)  as  closely 
packed  with  houses,  and  as  densely  crowded  with 
people,  as  it  Ls  from  Hyde  Park-corner  to  Mile-end. 
At  the  back  of  it  stretohed  a  wide  and  somewhat  dreary 
aristocratic  quarter,  which  contained  the  residences  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty  hereditary  princes,  each  a 
petty  sovereign  in  his  own  right,  many  of  them  with 
half  a-dozcn  town  houses,  and  some  of  them  able  to 
a-)commodate  in  these  ten  thousand  retainei-s.  A  m.ig- 
nificent  moat,  seventy  to  eighty  yards  broad,  faced 
with  a  smooth  green  escarpment  as  many  feet  in 
height,  above  which  ran  a  massive  wall,  comprised  of 
stones  Cyclopean  in  their  dimensions,  the  whole 
rrowned  by  a  lofty  palisade,  surrounded  the  Im]>erial 
residence,  which  is  again  buried  amidst  groves  of  giant 
cedars.  From  the  highest  point  of  the  fortifications  in 
rear  of  the  castle,  a  panoramic  view  was  obtained  of  the 
vast  city,  with  its  two  millions  and  a  half  of  inhabitants, 
and  an  area  equal  to,  if  not  greater  than,  that  of 
London.  The  &istle  alone  was  computo'd  to  be  capable 
of  containing  forty  thousand  iuhabitan  ■  Yeddo,  says 
the  same  writ  or,  ia,  without  exception,  one  of  the  finest 
cities  of  the  W'l.'ld.' 


■  T'ne  u»nio  Yoilda,  or  Jcddo,  algniHca  "lUe  mouth  or  entntiiee 
of tlia  river."  It  ia  called  TA-to,  "  tho  Ea«t'jrn  Capital,"  to  dUtlii- 
Kiiiili  \*  fro...  Mii'.ko,  ie.  "tlio  Ciipitnl."  The legitimntu  titia  of 
tliu  chief  is  aiuc  tj  ha  £<mba  (Eung  Van;;)  i.e.  the  Duke,  or  Dai 
Siiigun,  tho  grcnt  Qcncml  or  C'omiu'inder-iii-chicf.  Tlie  word 
Tyciiii,  by  wliich  ho  lins  been  iiitrnjuced  to  us  lately,  «ignifie» 
■imply  tho  "  grcnt  oltlcer."  It  is.  diter  all,  a  qucstiou  of  nnraca, 
for  by  wlmtover  name  the  c'.iief  of  Veddo  la  distlnguislietl, 
ho  ia  at  the  head  of  tho  fei- did  nobility,  in  command  of  the 
military,  and  secular  ruler,  or  autocrat  of  the  empire.  Tlio 
Mikado  or  Tcw-ii,  i.».,  "tli«  Sot.  of  Heaven,"  who  resides  nt  Miako, 
retains  nt  present  Utile  except  the  name  of  Empcrur.  Ho 
arrogates  descent  from  Tew  Zi'>  l>tti  Zin,  "tho  Sun  Oud,"  the 
founder  of  tho  empire,  a  >d,  as  such,  claims  tho  reverence  of  tlio 
people.  Uo  trncea  his  descent  in  an  unbroken  line  from  Zin  Mosn, 
the  Divine  Mirror,  who  cstiiblinhc  I  his  authority  (ir>7  B.C.  Ho  is 
supposed  to  he  tho  fountain  of  nil  honour,  cud  I'roi'.i  him  n'l  the 
greit  officers  of  state,  incluiling  the  Siogun,  nominally  receive  tlic'f 
investiture.  The  relationship  of  the  Mikado  nnd  the  Siiigun  in 
prcsei.r.  times  may  be  compared  to  timt  of  tl  a  - ;  J  Merovingian 
Kyninga,  .vho,  ns  descendants  of  the  Hcindintvian  livin'fics,  were 
regarded  as  saci « J  pcrsor.i,  wiiilc  their  power  was  .'.reatcd  from 
them  and  cxerciaol  by  tho  mayors  jf  tin.  ip.i!ace. 
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ALL  ROUND  THE  WORLD, 


It  must  be  home  in  mind,  however,  in  connection 
witli  tlie  va.st  spiice  covered  by  the  town,  that,  owing 
to  tlio  frequency  of  eartliqualieM,  the  houses  are  only 
of  one  story,  and  licncn  a  smaller  amount  of  jiopulation 
covers  a  greater  extent  of  siiace  than  in  Eurojie. 

But  the  party  on  shore  did  not  confine  itself  to  ex- 
ploring tlio  city  alone ;  excursions  of  ten  miles  into 
the  country  were  made  in  two  diflcrcnt  iliiections,  and 
but  one  opinion  prevailed  with  respect  to  the  extra- 
ordinary evidences  of  civilisation  which  met  the  eye 
in  every  direction.  Every  cottage,  temple,  or  tea- 
liouse  was  surrounded  by  gardens  laid  out  with  ex- 
quisite taste,  and  the  most  cla'noratc  neatness  was 
skilfully  blended  with  grandeur  of  design.  The  natural 
features  of  the  country  were  iulmirably  taken  advan- 
tage of,  and  a  long  ride  was  certain  to  be  lewarded  by 
a  romantic  scene,  where  a  tea-house  was  picturesquely 
perched  over  a  waterfall,  or  a  temple  reared  its  carved 
gables  amid  groves  of  ancient  cccLirs.  The  tea-house 
is  described  as  a  national  characterLstic  of  Japan.  Tlic 
traveller,  wearied  with  the  noon-day  lieat,  need  :iever 
be  0+  a  loss  to  find  rest  and  refreshment ;  stretched 
.,,,ur.  tlie  softest  and  cleanest  of  matting,  imbibing  the 
most  dtlicately  flavoured  tea,  inhaling  through  a  short 
pilM?  the  fragrant  tobacco  of  Japan,  he  resigns  himself 
to  the  ministrations  of  a  bevy  of  fair  damsels,  who 
glide  i-apidly  and  noiselessly  about,  the  most  zealous 
and  skilful  of  attendants. 

The  modesty  of  our  party,  liowcver,  was  .somewhat 
taken  aback  by  seeing  no  small  portion  of  the  jjoimla- 
tion  washing  themselves  in  tubs  at  the  cornci-s  of 
streets  towards  evening.  In  Yeddo  they  frequent 
largo  bathing  establishments,  the  door  of  which  is 
open  to  the  ])as.ser-by,  and  jn-esents  a  curious  sjiectacle, 
iiiorc  especially  as  the  inmate."!,  of  both  sexes,  ingeiui- 
ously  rush  out  to  gaze  at  the  European  as  lie  rides 
bhifhingly  past.  We  oftcii  stiw  two  or  three  ladies 
quietly  sitting  in  tubs  in  front  of  their  doom  at  Yeddo 
itself,  washing  themsilvcs  with  the  utmost  unconcern, 
t.-iiilic  and  business  through  the  street  going  on  past 
them  as  usual.  This  was  a  general  custom,  and  no 
one  thought  of  <jr  would  imagine  ony  harm  in  it.i 

XIV.— TEA   GARDENS. 

A  r.»nTY  of  eight  or  ten  made  a  trip  from  Yeddo  to 
a  smnmer  resort  called  Hojee,  where  are  botanical 
gai'dens  and  well-appt -uted  tea-houses  amid  pretty 
scenery.  Eor  tlie  first  fotir  or  five  miles  their  way  led 
them  through  the  town  along  the  ca.stle  moat,  past  the 
point  at  i.'hich  they  again  obtjiincd  a  panoramic  view 
of  the  city,  and  on  thi'ough  more  winding  streets, 
which  they  liad  nntdieforc  explored,  and  which  seemed 
internunable.  At  last  they  got  clear  of  the  more 
crowded    thoroughfares   and    found    themselves    tra- 

'  Such  nn  nppnrcnt  wniit  of  moilcsty  is  difficult  to  cotnprclicnd, 
and  it  is  not  rcconcilcnble  witli  tlic  ndvnnccU  state  of  civilisation 
of  tlic  Japanese,  tlmt  is  to  bo  deduced  from  other  facts.  Jfodesty 
cannot  bo  ranked  anioiiff  mere  conventional  tilings;  its  absence 
is  not  the  cjtinction  of  n  prejudice :  its  presence  is  one  of  tlio 
distinctive  characters  between  tlie  human  race  ond  that  of 
brutes.  It  is  not  on  tliis  jxiint  olonc,  however,  tliat  tlio  Japanese 
differ  from  Eiiropeons.  In  mnny  of  their  habits  and  manners 
they  present  a  striking  antagonism  to  that  which  is  accepted  in 
KuroiH!.  To  show  respect,  for  example,  wo  tiike  off  our  liati;  the 
Jupttiicso  remove  their  shoes.  We  get  up,  they  sit  down ;  for  with 
them  it  is  the  height  of  impoliteness  to  receive  a  visitor  standing. 
Wlicn  going  out  we  put  on  a  great  coat,  the  Japanese  put  on 
Uipacious  trousers,  as  a  symbol  of  -tignity  and  slate. 


versing  plcAsant  suburban  lanes,  passing  the  spacions 
palace  of  the  most  powerfiil  prince  in  the  empire— 
Kngano-kami.  The  or  ter  walls  of  this  establishment 
enclose  an  innnense  area  of  ground,  and  contain  build- 
ings which  ro  said  to  afford  accommodation  to  ten 
thousand  men.  The  groves  of  lofty  trees  which 
towered  aboT'e  the  walls  gave  token  of  the  beauty  of 
the  gardens  within  them.  Many  of  the  streets  and 
roada  which  they  traversed  were  lined  with  peach  and 
]ilHm  trees  :  at  the  jieriod  of  the  year  when  these  are 
in  full  bloom,  they  must  form  a  most  charming  and 
fragrant  avenue. 

They  were  filled  with  astonishment  and  delight  at 
the  exquisite  taste  displayed  in  the  gardens  and 
cottages  upon  the  roadside.  No  model  estate  in 
England  can  produce  "cottages  oniees"  comparable  to 
those  which  adorn  the  suburbs  of  Yeddo.  There  ie  a 
want  of  that  minutcnesiJ  which  the  Chinaman  glories 
in  until  he  becomes  grotesque.  The  Japanese  have 
hit  the  happy  medium.  With  an  elaborate  delicacy 
of  detail,  they  combine  the  art  of  geneitilisation  in 
design,  so  that  the  relation  of  the  parts  with  the  whole 
is  maintained  throughout,  and  the  general  effect  is  not 
sacrificed  U>  minor  beauties.  The.so  charming  little 
cottages,  I'aising  their  thatched  roofs  amid  the  fruit 
trees  and  creepers  which  threatened  to  smother  them 
ill  their  embraces,  were  surrounded  by  flower-beds 
tastefully  laid  out,  resplendent  with  brilliant  hues,  end 
approached  by  walks  between  carefully  f^liiiped  hedges. 
Yew-trees,  cut  into  fantastic  shajies,  and  dwarfed  trees, 
extending  their  deformed  arms  as  if  for  assistrmce  and 
support,  are  favourite  garden  ornaments.  Here  and 
there,  at  the  end  of  a  long  avenue,  they  could  discern 
a  temple  embowered  amid  trees  ;  and  ancient  priests, 
in  gauzy  and  transparent  costume,  with  broad  em- 
broidered lielts  and  sashes,  and  enormous  lacquered 
hats,  would  hurry  to  the  entrance  to  watch  the 
stranger  jiass.  The  beauty  of  the  cemeteries  was  in 
keeping  with  the  taste  disjilayed  in  everything  else ; 
here  walks  wound  amid  fk  "ering  shnibs  and  drooping 
cypresses. 

The  respectability  of  the  quarter  through  wliich 
they  were  passing  could  always  be-  judged  by  the  size 
and  character  of  the  crowd  which  accoi.ipanied  them. 
In  some  parts  of  the  suburbs  they  were  followed  by  a 
noisy  mob,  who  pressed  upon  them,  cheering  and 
laughing — not,  however,  showing  any  signs  of  ill-will. 
Some  of  the  party  on  the  jirevious  day,  not  attended 
by  a  sufficiently  large  body  of  policemen  to  inspire 
awe,  passing  through  some  of  the  less  reputable  jiarts 
of  the  town,  had  been  hooti-d,  and  even  jiclted,  the 
crowd  calling  out,  "Chinamen,  Chinamen,  have  you 
anything  to  selU" — a  circumstance  for  which  the 
Commissioners  never  ceased  apologising ;  while  they 
took  occa.sion  to  impress  upon  them  the  necessity, 
which  they  were  always  anxious  to  forget,  of  never 
moving  about  unless  accompanied  by  a  proper  staff  of 
jiolice.  Uiwn  this  occasion  they  were  attended  by 
twenty  officials,  in  a  black  gauze  imiform,  who  mai-chcd 
in  front  of  them.  As  they  were  desirous  not  to  lose 
time  and  the  steeds  were  willing,  some  of  the  elder 
members  of  this  party  were  knocked  up  before  they 
got  to  the  half-way  tea-house,  whore  they  changed  our 
escort. 

As  they  got  farther  from  town  the  cottages  became 
more  scattered,  but  the  country  did  not  lose  its  air  of 
civilisation.  Groves  of  tall  trees  overshadowed  the 
road,  apparently  bordering  some  ornamental  grounds. 


CHINA,  COCHIN  CHINA,  AND  JAPAN. 

for  thoy  wew  enclosed  by  palings  exactly  resembling 
those  of  our  own  itarks. 

The  ten-lionse  at  which  they  stopped  to  rest  was 
ititnatcd  in  a  garden,  where  sparkling  water  gushed  out 
of  mossy  grottoes  and  quilted  mats  invited  to  repose. 
J I  ere  pipes  and  tea  were  served  by  fair  damsels,  who 
also  j)ressed  upon  their  acce])tanco  unripe  iiears. 
Beyond  this  tea-hoiiso  they  found  themselves  fairly  in 
the  country :  tiioy  had  exchanged  the  suburbs  of 
London  for  the  lones  of  Devonsliiro. 

Although  the  country  was  undulating,  the  road  was 
noitlier  two  steep  nor  too  narraw  for  wheeled  vehicles. 
Sometimes  it  paM.sed  between  high  banks  crowned  with 
hedge-rows  and  shrubs,  among  which  were  observed  the 
holly.  With  the  e.xception  of  groves  of  trees,  left 
doubtless  '  r  a  special  prrposc,  and  which  served  to 
diversify  the  prospect,  every  acre  of  ground  Reer.ied 
cultivated.  Tliis  is  probablv  partly  in  consequence  of 
a  law  compelling  overy  man  to  cultivate  his  land 
within  the  y.^ar  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  it.  Fields  of 
yams  and  egg-'ian'.  Oi  )).'injall,  of  beans  and  Indian 
corn,  millet  a'  •'  onir .  -*  '.i!i,  ced  with  each  othei'  in 
rapid  Buccosii(  i.     Ai  ■  clump  of  trees  through 

which  the  rr,  lu  pn^s.j<J  were  re:rting-places  for  all 
classes  of  traveller.^  -  '■'  nf  lo  benches  under  the  gnarled 
branches  of  scnip  venerable  oak  or  plane  tree  for 
humble  wayfarers,  and  little  tables  with  fruit  and  tea 
set  out  in  tl'.e  cool  siiade  ;  or  su.nmer-houses,  composed 
of  a  single  hut,  with  the  siymo  invariable  Iniveragc, 
hot  and  ready  to.i-etresh  the  thli-st  of  the  weary 
)>edestrian ;  or  an  establishment  of  gi-eater  pretensions, 
where  men  of  nvnk  might  stay  an<l  rest. 

At  last  they  suddenly  descended  into  a  dell,  where 
a  charming  village  lay  embosomed  in  a  wood.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  few  cottages,  and  a  tea-house  on  a  grand 
scale.  At  the  entrance  to  this  establishment  thoy 
dismounted,   much  to  the   edification   of  the    whole 
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season  iu  pic-nics  to  the  Star  and  Garter,  or  Hampton 
Court. 

If  any  arLstoci-ivtic  pic-nic  was  going  on  during  their 
visit  to  Hojee,  they  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  get 
a  glimpse  of  it.  They  did,  nevcrthele&s,  explore  tho 
internal  economy  of  the  establishment.  Uufoi-tunately, 
it  not  being  the  custom  for  the  guests  to  go  into  the 
kitchen,  one  of  the  visitors  was  ignominiously  expelled 
from  that  department,  just  as  he  was  commencing  his 
investigations  liy  which  so  largo  a  number  of  guests 
were  kept  constantly  supjdied  with  ev^ny  descriptiou 
of  Japanese  delicacy,  anil  tea  in  rivers.  Ho  had 
only  time  to  find  him.self  encompa.ssed  by  a  bevy  of 
active,  bustling  waitres.scs,  a)id  to  catch  sight  of  huge 
steaming  caulilrons,  when  a  strong-minded  woman 
showed  him  tho  door  with  a  soup  ladle.  The  com- 
plexions of  many  of  these  girls  were  quite  a.s  fair  as 
those  of  our  countrywomen.  In  waiting  their  manners 
arc  graceful  and  resi)ectful.  Almost  every  .Iiing  is 
served  in  lacquer,  and  is  prosonted  in  a  reverential 
attitude.  Tho  guests  sit  dotted  about  on  the  mat  till 
they  have  done  dinner,  when  they  lie  down  to  smoke, 
sip  tea,  and  digest. 

Tho  tea-gardens  here  described  arc  among  the  most 
curious  chai-actoristics  of  Ja]ian.  The  proprietore  of 
these  establishment;)  bring  up  young  girls  to  dance, 
drcAs,  converse,  and  in  fact,  like  tho  lletaira  of  Greece, 
to  unite  all  the  channs  of  mnid  and  graces  of  person  to 
beauty  of  form  and  elegance  of  manners.  We  liavo 
seen  that  the  Japanese  do  not  hesitate  to  invite  their 
wives  to  accompany  them  to  these  i)laccs  consecrated  to 
pleasure,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  dancing,  nusic,  and  con- 
versation of  these  women,  degraded  by  their  profession, 
but  distinguished  liythe  superiority  of  their  education. 
This  slate  of  things  is  the  more  to  be  wondered  at,  as 
tho  Ja[iancse  are  reputed  to  bo  as  jealous  as  any  nation 
on  the  earth's  surface  of  the  honour  and  reputation  of 


population  of  the  village,  who  assembled  to  stare  and  j  their  women.     It  is,  indeed,  the  only  country  in  the 


wonder  at  them.  Thoy  found  the  tea-houso  situated 
on  the  edge  of  a  brawUng  stream,  tiie  balconies  of  tho 
u|i|ier  rooms  overhanging  the  water.  >i.aii;ing  woods 
and  gardens,  t;istefully  laid  out  wiHi  ;-i:?k  "-ork,  and 
yew-trees  cut  into  (piaint  shape-i,  finiijed  -iit  bank  of 
the  river  to  the  point  at  which  it  i.it,ei-ed  <'■■'•  grounds 
in  a  picturesque  cascade.  T.  ki:?^  nc -.v  ,^i(,u  of  a 
summer-house  perched  on  a  iro;p.,t\i)(V  'wint,  and 
which  commanded  a  charming  .  '..;w  •!'  iIjl  siuiouud- 
ing  objects,  they  signiflcd  to  .>,  gi,"i|i  ol  ;  lung  l,.'' js — 
who  came  to  look  at  the:,  umlei  tlit  pr  >xl  .  *ait- 
ing  for  ordcra — their  desiro  to  bo  furiiisluti  ^^  ith  some 
luncheon. 

They  were  not  kept  long  in  waitiiif;  for  their  meal, 
which  consisted  of  some  excellent  \  ef,'etable  soup,  and 
some  rice  and  fish.  By  way  of  des.scrt  they  had  marsh- 
melons,  apricots,  and  iwai-s ;  so  that  they  had  no 
difficidty  i-.i  satisfying  tho  cmvings  of  hunger.  They 
found  that  these  ganlens  were  a  favourito  resort  of 
p1easurc-])ai'ties  from  Ycddo  of  tho  highest  rank. 
When  any  grandee  wishes  to  ■-"  oy  a  domestic  treat  of 
this  sort,  accompanied  by  hi  i  '  -  <\nd  family,  he  gives 
a  previous  notice  of  his  int'i  ';•  .  t  •■  iho  kc'e|)er  of  tho 
tea-liouse,  so  that  a  dignified  V'  ■•>■■  ■iiny  be  secured 
to  him.  There,  screened  from  '',  ;:igar  p.i;.»,  he  and 
Ills  conip^miona  give  themselves  iiii  to  the  enjoyment 
which  ti'is  siKJciei  of  recreation  attords.  Their  wives 
play,  rtnc ',  or  sing  for  their  benefit ;  in  fact,  so  far 
as  oulii  bo  gathered,  they  behavo  very  much  as 
wo  do  when  wo  are  working  off  the  fag-end  of  the 


Eiist  where  women  occupy  the  position  duo  to  them 
in  tho  social  scale ;  and  what  is  more,  many  of  these 
courtesans  marry  well,  othei-s  return  to  their  families, 
and  others  again  go  lo  swell  tlie  ranks  of  an  order  which 
has  been  designated  as  that  of  the  Ijcggingnuns.  Such 
women  are  in  after-life  judged  solely  by  tlieir  acts;  no- 
body permits  himself  to  remind  them  of  their  past  life. 

These  Jai)aneso  As|),isius  also  figiire,  according  lo 
Koempfer,  in  the  great  annual  religious  processions 
ai  '  ceremoiiies  called  Matsuri,  in  which  portable 
chai)el3,  dedicated  to  local  deities,  8]i1endidly  gilt  and 
varnished,  and  (\irried  in  jn'ocnKsions,  in  which  are  tho 
authorities,  couitesans  and  ladies  in  |)alanquins,  amidst 
a  host  of  bannei-s.  The  coui'tesans  represent  in  theso 
processions  the  historical  exjieditious  of  their  mikados, 
or  national  heroes  and  demi-gods.  The  richness  nn(l 
fidelity  of  their  cosliunes  Is  said  to  bo  admirable.  The.so 
processions  are  numerous;  they  have  all  logo  to  the 
chief  square  lo  appear  before  the  authorities,  and  they 
extemporise  little  theatilcal  entertainments,  which  do 
not  last  more  than  a-quarter  of  an  hour.  It  is  tho 
same  In  legard  to  the  other  public  rejoicings  in  Japan,  In 
Kliich  the  courtesans  all  take  their  jwirt,  and  these  are 
exceedingly  numerous;  for  the  Jajmnese  hold  that  one 
of  tho  best  means  to  propitiate  the  divinities,  is  not  to 
iinnoy  the  n  with  incessant  jtrayers,  supplications,  or 
useless  lamentnllons,  but  to  divert  themselves  in  their 
presence,  confiding  themselves  to  their  infinite  good- 
ness and  pcwuaded  that  they  take  pleasure  in  seeing 
people  give  themselves  up  to  innocent  recreationa  Sooio 
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deem  all  prayers  uaeleaa,  as  God  knows  the  bottom  of 
their  hcarta.  Others  even  deem  it  indecent  to  present 
themselves  before  their  deities  when  afflicted. 

The  Japanese  have  also  burlesque  processions  iu 
honour  of  Satan.  A  quarrel  having  once  ai'isen  wlie- 
ther  the  Archangel  was  black,  white,  red  or  green, 
the  Mikado  decided  that  there  were  evil  spirits  of  all 
four  colours ;  and  ever  since,  once  a  year,  a  troop  of 
persons  marked  with  horns,  and  painted  black,  white, 
i-ed,  and  green,  dance  through  the  towns  to  the  sound 
of  drums  and  other  musical  instruments.  Among 
other  peculiar  festivals  is  one  dedicated  to  the  souls  of  i 
the  deceased,  on  which  occasion  an  infinite  numlMsr  of  I 
little  boats  are  delivered  up  to  the  winds  and  waves,  j 
bearing  Iambs  and  lanterns  emblematic  of  the  souls  of  | 
the  deceased,  as  in  the  Chinese  Feast  of  Lanterns. 
At  another  festival,  the  high  authorities  and  gravest 
persons  of  the  empire  may  be  seen  flying  kites !  The 
meaning  of  this  has  not  been  clearly  established.  On 
another  day,  again,  the  whole  ]>opulation  is  to  bo  seen 
busy  driving  the  evil  spirits  from  their  liabitations  and 
those  of  their  neighbours  with  parched  peas  and  even 
pebbles.  The  Japanese  have  also  the  most  magnificent 
commemorative  hunting  feasts  on  record.  Fisschcr 
witnessed  one  at  Nagasaki  in  which  seven  hundred  per- 
formers took  part  On  these  occasions  the  streets  are 
cai-efully  swept,  and  the  houses  ore  lined  with  flags, 
tapestry,  or  clothes.  The  heroic  hunting  processions 
have  a  very  solemn  character,  and  no  noise  or  acclama- 
tions of  any  kind  are  permitted.  From  the  description 
given  by  Fisscher,  they  must  be  of  extraordinary  mag- 
nificence. Kcempfer  relates,  in  connection  with  the 
same  traditions  of  heroic  hunting  times,  that  a  horn  of 
extraordinary  dimensions  was  kept  ut  the  Templu  of 
Janus.  It  had  served  in  the  ancient  hunts  round  the 
Mountain  of  Fusi-yama,  but  some  robbers  having 
stolen  it,  they  let  it  fall  into  a  river,  and  it  was  con- 
verted into  a  guardian  spirit  of  the  waters. 

XV.— ROUND  KANAGAWA. 

Tuis  snug  little  bay,  now  exchanged  for  the  unsafe 
harbour  of  Simoda,  affords  a  depth  of  thirteen  fathoms 
of  water,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore.  Within 
the  bay  are  two  beautiful  islands,  covered  with  a  green 
growth  of  herbage  and  scattered  gi-oves.  The  coast  is 
composed  of  a  siicccssion  of  steep  clifls  of  white  rock, 
covered  with  a  fertile  soil,  which  piKxluces  a  rich  vege- 
tation that  hangs  over  from  above,  in  heavy  festoons 
of  green  shrubbery  and  trailing  vines  and  plants,  while 
the  sea  has  washed  the  lioso  of  the  cliffs  here  and  there 
into  caverns,  where  the  water  flows  in  and  out.  The 
surrounding  country  is  beautifully  watered,  and  on  the 
banks  of  a  gentle  stream  cluster  picturesque  villages, 
beyond  which  stretch  out  fertile  fields  and  highly  cul- 
tivated gardens ;  nothing  can  bo  more  ))icturesquo  than 
the  landscape  uiKin  the  surrounding  shores ;  the  deep 
rich  green  of  the  vegetation,  the  innumerable  thriving 
villages  embosomed  in  groves  of  trees,  nt  the  heads  of 
the  inlets  which  break  the  uniformity  of  the  bay,  and 
the  rivulets  flowing  down  the  green  slopes  of  the  hills 
and  winding  calmly  through  the  jneadows,  combine  to 
form  a  scene  of  beauty,  abundance,  and  happiness,  that 
everyone  rejoices  to  contemplate. 

A  circuit  embracing  some  five  miles  wn.s  the  extent 
of  the  field  of  observation,  but  this  gave  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  a  good  deal  of  the  country,  sevenxl 
of  the  villages,  and  large  numbers  of  the  people.     The 


early  spring  in  tliat  temperate  latitude  was  now  much 
advanced,  and  was  warm  and  genial.  The  fields  and 
terraced  gardens  were  now  carpeted  with  a  fresh  and 
tender  verdure,  and  the  trees  with  the  full  growth  of 
renewed  vegetation  spread  their  shades  of  abounding 
foliage  in  the  valleys,  and  on  the  hill-sides  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  camellias,  with  the  immense 
growth  of  forty  feet  in  height,  which  abound  every- 
where on  the  shores  of  the  bay  of  Yeddo,  ^ere  in  full 
bloom,  with  their  magnificent  red-and-white  blossoms, 
which  displayed  a  richness  and  purity  of  colour,  and 
a  i)erfection  of  development  unrivalled  elsewhere. 

With  a  imrty  of  officers  we  were  conducted  to  the 
home  of  the  mayor,  or  chief  magistrate  of  the  town. 
This  dignitary,  with  great  cordiality,  met  and  wel- 
comed us  to  the  hospitalities  of  his  establishment. 
The  intenir  was  quite  unpretending,  consisting  of  a 
large  room,  tijircad  w '  'i  wft  mats,  lighted  with  oiled 
paper  windows,  hung  .(•  ■  ^'?  executed  cartoons, 
.and  furnished  with  th^'  jd-coloured   benche . 

The     wife    and     sister     i.  town-official    soon 

entered  with  refreshments,  .d  smiled  a  timid 
welcome  to  the  guests.  These  women  were  barefooted 
and  bare  legged,  and  were  dressed  very  nearly  alike,  in 
dark-coloured  robes,  with  much  of  the  undress  look  of 
night-gowns,  secured  by  a  broad  band  passing  round 
the  waist  Their  figures  wore  fut  and  dumpy,  or  at 
any  rate  appeared  so,  in  their  ungraceful  drapeiy ;  but 
their  faces  were  not  wanting  in  expression,  for  which 
they  were  very  much  indebted  to  their  glistening  eyes, 
which  were  black  as  well  a.s  their  hair.  This  latter 
was  dro.sscd  at  the  top  of  the  head,  like  that  of  the 
men,  though  not  shaved  in  front.  As  their  "  ruby" 
lijis  jiarted  in  smiling  graciously,  they  displayed  a  row 
of  black  teeth,  set  in  hori'ibly  corroded  gums.  The 
worthy  mayor  had  some  refreslmients  prepared  for  his 
guests,  consisting  of  tea,  cakes,  confectionary,  and  the 
never  ab.scnt  sakL  With  the  latter  was  served  a  kind 
of  hot  waffle,  mode  apimrently  of  rice-flour.  The  civic 
dignitary  himself  was  very  active  in  dispensing  those 
offerings,  and  was  ably  seconded  by  his  wife  and  sister, 
who  always  remained  on  their  knees  in  presence  of 
the  strungei-8.  This  awkward  position  of  the  ladies 
did  not  seem  to  interfere  with  their  activity,  for  they 
kept  mnning  about  very  briskly  with  the  silver  saki 
kettle,  the  services  of  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
smuUncss  of  the  cups,  were  in  constant  requisition.  The 
two  ladies  were  unceasingly  courteous,  and  kept  bowing 
their  heads  like  a  bobbing  toy  mandarin.  The  smiles 
with  which  they  jieraeveriiigly  gi-eeted  the  guests, 
might  have  lieen  better  dispensed  with,  as  every  move- 
ment of  their  lips  exposed  the  horrid  black  teeth. 
The  mayoress  wivs  uncommonly  polite,  and  was  good- 
natured  enough  to  bring  in  her  baby,  which  her  guests 
felt  bound  to  make  the  most  of,  though  its  dirty  face 
and  general  untidy  ap|)caiiuice  made  it  quite  a  painful 
effort  to  bestow  the  necessary  caresses.  A  bit  of  con- 
fectionary was  presented  to  the  infant,  when  it  was 
directed  to  bow  its  shaven  head,  which  it  did,  with  a 
degree  of  precoc'ous  jioliteness  that  called  forth  the 
greatest  opiinrent  pride  and  admiration  on  the  part  of 
its  mother  and  all  the  ladies  present  On  preparing  to 
dojiart,  the  chief  of  our  party  pi-oposed  the  health,  in  a 
cuj)  of  saki,  of  tho  whole  household,  which  brought 
into  the  room,  from  a  neighbouring  apartment,  tho 
mayor's  mother.  She  was  an  ancient  dame,  and  as 
Boon  as  she  came  in,  she  squatted  herself  in  one  corner, 
niid  bowed  her  thanks  for  che  compliments  paid  to  the 
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family,  of  which  she  was  the  oldest  member.  As  the 
Jn|>iinese  officiiila  no  longer  interfered  with  the  curio- 
sity of  the  pcojile,  there  was  a  good  ojiportunity  of 
observing  them,  though  hurriedly,  as  our  party  were 
obliged  to  return  early  to  the  ships.  Tiio  people, 
iu  the  Kinall  towns  appeared  to  be  divided  into 
tlireo  principal  cI.-uhcs  —  the  officials,  the  tmder^, 
and  labourers.      The  inferior  people,  almost  without 


exception,  seemed  thriving  and   contented,  and   not '  licentiou.sncs.M,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  for  such 


ovtrworkc-l.  There  were  signs  of  poverty,  but  no 
evidence  of  public  boggarj-.  The  women,  iu  common 
with  mafiy  in  various  (tarts  of  ovcr-|>opulated  Europe, 
were  frequently  seen  engitged  in  the  field  labours, 
bhowing  tlic  general  industry,  and  the  necessity  of 
kccjjing  every  hand  busy  in  the  populous  empire.  The 
lowest  classes  even  were  comfortably  clad,  being  dressed 
in  coarse  cotton  garment",  of  the  same  form,  though 
shorter,  than  those  of  their  superiors,  being  a  loose  robe 
just  covering  tlie  hi|>s.  They  were,  for  the  most  part, 
bare-headed,  and  Uire-footc<l.  The  women  were  dros.scd 
very  much  like  the  men,  although  their  heads  were 
not  shaved  like  tlios:c  of  the  males,  and  their  long  liuir 
was  drawn  up  ainl  Cistcnctl  upon  the  top  in  a  knot  or 
under  a  l>a(L  The  costume  of  the  iipjier  classes  and 
I  lie  diguiturics  luis  been  already  described.  In  I'alny 
weather,  the  Japanese  wear  a  covering  made  of  .straw, 
which,  being  fastened  together  at  the  top,  is  suspended 
from  the  neck,  and  falls  over  the  shoulders  and  person 
like  a  thatched  roof 

Some  of  till!  higher  classes  cover  their  robes  with  an 
oiled  (Kipur  cloak,  which  is  impermeable  to  the  wet. 
The  umbrella,  like  that  of  the  Chinese,  is  almost  a 
constant  comiianion,  and  ser^'es  both  to  shade  from 
tlio  rays  of  the  sun,  and  to  keep  off  the  effitcts  of  a 
shower.  The  men  of  all  classes  wei-o  exceedingly 
courteous,  and,  although  inquLsitive  about  the  strangers, 
never  Ijecame  offensively  intrusive.  The  lower  people 
were  evidently  in  great  dread  of  their  superiors,  and 
were  more  reserved  in  their  presence  than  if  they  had 
been  left  to  their  natural  instincts.  The  rigid  exclu- 
siveness  in  regard  to  foreigners  ia  a  law  merely  enacted 
by  the  government  from  motives  of  jwlicy,  and  not  a 
senlinient  of  the  Ja|ianesc  people.  Their  habits  are 
social  among  themselves,  and  they  frequently  inter- 
mingle in  friendly  intercourse.  There  is  one  feature 
in  the  society  of  Ja|KiTi  by  which  the  superiority  of 
the  people  to  all  other  oriental  nations  is  clearly 
manifest  Woman  is  recognised  as  a  companion,  and 
not  merely  treated  as  a  slave.  Her  position  is  cer- 
tainly not  as  elevated  as  in  those  countries  under  the 
influence  of  the  Christian  dbpensation  ;  but  the  mother, 
wife,  and  daughter  of  Japan  are  neither  the  chattels 
and  household  drudges  of  China,  nor  the  ])urehased 
objects  of  the  capricious  lust  of  the  harems  of  Turkey. 
The  fact  of  'ho  non-exL-ttence  of  polygamy  is  a  dis- 
tinctive feature,  which  pre-eminently  characterises  the 
Japanese  as  the  moral  and  refined  of  all  eastern 
nations.  The  absence  of  this  degrading  practice  shows 
itself,  not  only  in  the  superior  eliaructer  of  the  women, 
but  in  the  natural  consequence  of  the  greater  preva- 
lence of  the  domestic  Wrtucs. 

The  Japanese  women,  always  excepting  the  disgust- 
ing black  teeth  of  those  who  are  married,  aro  not  ill- 
looking.  The  young  girls  are  well  formed  and  rather 
pratty,  and  have  much  of  tliat  vivacity  and  self-reliance 
in  manners,  which  come  from  a  consciousness  of 
dignity  derived  from  the  comporatively  high  regard 
in  which  they  arc  held.     In  the  ordinary  mutual  inter- 
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course  of  friends  and  families,  the  women  have  tluir 
share,  and  rounds  of  visiting  and  tea  parties  are  kept 
up  as  briskly  in  Japan  as  in  th(!  United  States.  The 
attitude  assumed  by  the  wonu'n,  who  prostrated  them- 
selves in  tho.](resenco  of  our  party,  must  be  con.siilered 
rather  ns  a  mark  of  their  reverence  for  the  strangers, 
than  as  an  evidence  of  their  subonlination.  That  iu 
the  largo  towns  and  cities  of  Japan  there  is   great 


seems,  unha])pily,  a  univer.sal  law  in  all  great  commu- 
nities ;  but  it  must  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the  Japanese 
women,  that  during  all  the  time  of  the  presence  of  the 
squadron  in  the  Bay  of  Yeddii,  they  saw  none  of  the 
usual  indications  of  wantonness  and  licerso  on  the 
part  of  the  female  sex,  in  the  occa.sional  relations  with 
the  miscellaneous  ships'  jieojile.  While  staying  at 
Kanngawa,  the  Japanese  officials  gave  the  olliccrs  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  one  of  the  celebrities  of 
Japan,  a  wrr.stling  match.' 


*  M'liilo  coutiMiijiIiitiiif;  tlio  siiljittuiitiHl  o\  iuenc-vs  of  Jap.Tiic.«u 
generosity,  tlic  nitciitioii  of  nil  was  BiuUlenly  livitwl upon  u  lioilv 
of  iiionstroii)  fellows  wlio  Irainpetl  tlowii  tlic  IkdcIi  like  bo  many 
huge  clcpli;tnta.  'i'liry  were  proft'ssional  wvcstk'r»,  nr.il  fonin'tl 
part  of  tho  rctiime  of  tlio  princes,  wliokcjit  tbtm  for  tluir  private 
iiiuusGuiciit  niid  fur  public  ciitertniiinu'iit.  They  were  some 
twcnty-livo  in  number,  iiml  wcro  men  enormously  tiiU  in  stature, 
and  immense  in  wci;:)it  of  llisli.  Tlicir  Eeimt  costume,  wliii-li 
was  merely  ft  coloured  cloth  about  tbo  luiiip,  adorned  with  fiiiiffc.-', 
and  cmbltizoned  with  the  armorial  lieaiing  of  the  ])iiiiec  to  whom 
each  belonged,  revealed  their  ^'igaiitie  jiroportiors  in  all  the 
bloated  fulness  of  fat  and  breiuUh  of  muscle.  Their  proprietors, 
tlio  princes,  seemed  proud  of  thein,  and  were  enreftd  to  eliow  their 
points  to  the  greatest  adviintugo  before  our  astonished  countrymen. 
Some  two  or  three  of  so  monsters  were  the  most  famou) 
wrestlers  in  Japan,  and  ranlicd  as  tbo  chnnipion  iSayers  and 
Hi  Jans  of  the  land.  Kojagiuii,  the  reputed  bully  of  the  capital, 
was  one  of  tlicm,  and  paraded  himself  with  the  conreioiis  pride  of 
snpcrior  inunciMity  nud  strength.  He  was  especially  brought  to 
the  commodore,  that  he  might  examine  his  massive  form.  Tlio 
commissioner  insisted  that  tho  monstrous  fellow  should  bo 
minutely  iuspecteil,  that  tho  liardncss  of  his  well-rounded  muscles 
should  he  felt,  and  that  the  fatness  of  his  cushioned  frame  should 
be  tested  by  the  touch,  Tho  commoilore  accordingly  atlemptid  to 
gras])  Ilia  immense  arm,  which  lio  found  as  solid  as  it  was  huge, 
and  then  {lasscd  his  hand  over  the  monstrous  neck,  which  fell  in 
folds  nf  massive  flesh,  liko  tho  dewlap  of  a  prizo  ox.  As  some 
sarprisc  was  naturally  expressed  at  this  wonderful  exhibition  of 
animal  development,  the  nmnstcr  himself  gave  a  grant  ciprcssivc 
of  his  llatteivd  vanity.  They  were  also  so  immense  i&  ilcsli  that 
they  appcare<l  to  have  lost  distinctive  features,  and  seemed  to  be 
only  twcnty.flvo  masses  of  fat;  their  eyes  wcro  barely  visible 
through  n  long  perspective  of  socket,  tl.o  prominence  of  their 
noses  was  lost  in  the  pulflness  of  their  bloated  checks,  and  their 
heads  were  set  alirost  directly  on  their  bodies,  with  folds  of  <1e»h 
where  the  neck  and  chin  are  usually  found.  Their  great  size, 
however,  was  more  owing  to  tho  development  of  muscle  than 
to  the  dejiosition  of  fat,  for  although  they  were  evidently 
well-fed,  they  were  not  less  well-eiereised,  and  capable  of  grcal 
feats  of  strength.  As  n  preliminary  exhibition  of  the  powers 
of  theso  men,  the  princes  set  them  to  removing  tho  sacks 
of  rico  to  A  convenient  plaeo  on  tho  shore  fur  shipping. 
Each  of  these  sacks  weighed  not  less  than  one  liundred 
and  twenty-  Bve  pounds  each,  and  there  were  only  a  couple  of  the 
wrestlers  who  did  not  carry  each  two  sacks  at  a  time.  They  here 
the  sacks  on  the  right  shoulder,  lifting  the  flrst  from  the  ground 
and  adjusting  it  without  help,  but  obtaining  a!d  for  the  raising  of 
the  second.  One  man  carried  a  sack  suspended  by  his  teeth,  and 
another,  taking  one  in  his  arms,  turned  repeated  summersaults  as 
ho  held  it,  and  apparently  with  as  much  case  as  if  his  tons  of 
flesh  had  been  only  so  much  gossamer,  and  his  load  a  feather. 
After  this  preliminary  display,  the  commissioner  proposed  that  the 
commodore  and  his  jiarty  should  retire  to  the  treaty -house,  where 
they  would  have  nn  opportunity  of  seeing  the  wrestlers  exhibit 
their  professional  feats.  Tho  wrestlers  themselves  are  most  care- 
fully provided  for,  having  constantly  about  them  a  number  of 
attendants,  who  wore  always  at  band  to  supply  them  with  fans, 
whiah  they  often  required,  and  to  assist  them  in  dreasuig  aiul 
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XVI.— IIARIKARI— THE  HAPPY  DESPATCH. 
■  WiiF.>;  a  Japanese  of  distiuction  lias  incurroil  son- 
tciico  of  death,  fur  oxainpio,  his  sovereign  or  prince 
sends  him  a  little  sword,  or,  according  to  others,  a 
misNive  on  a  fan.  On  the  reception  of  this  unwelcome 
present,  llio  Japanese  assumes  a  pectdiar  dress,  which 
it  is  said  every  one  has  in  readiness  for  such  an  event ; 
and  he  then  goes  tlirough  the  cororaony  of  the  Hari- , 
kari,  or  disoinbowolling  himself,  in  the  presence  of  the 
envoy.  At  the  same  moment  a  soldier,  or  a  servant, 
or  a  friend,  cuts  off  his  liead  witli  a  sword.  Those 
terrible  scenes  are  sametinies  enacted  with  greater 
ceremony  iu  the  temples.  A.  Japanese  gentleman  has 
never  been  known  to  hesitate,  whether  ho  was  guilty 
or  not.  If,  after  cutting  liimself  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  body,  he  has  still  strength  sufficient  to  give  an 
additional  cut  at  his  throat,  ho  obtains  thereby  great 
celebrity. 

The  punishment  of  death  is  inflicted  for  the  slightest 
crimes,  particularly  for  theft.  Whoever  has  stolen  for 
the  value  of  ono  penny  ha.s  uo  pardon  to  exj)ect. 
Wliosoever  hazards  any  money  in  gambling  loses  his 
lifo.  Cowardice,  extortion,  and  even  sometimes  tho 
utterance  of  a  falsehood,  especially  if  with  a  view  to 
pervert  the  course  of  justice,  is  punished  with  death. 

Living  under  such  a  system  of  legislation,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  tho  women,  as  well  as  tho  men,  accustom 
themselves  to  contemplate  death  with  less  feeling  of 
dread  than  is  customary  iu  Europe.  They  tiro  said 
even  to  suffer  tho  cnielost  tortures  with  great  coolness. 
It  is,  however,  only  the  nobles  and  the  military  who 
enjoy  this  pecidiarlyJapane.se  privilege  of  ripping  open 
their  bellies.     Merchants,  citizons,  and  persons  of  in- 


nndrcssinof.  While  lit  rest,  they  arc  orilinnrily  clothed  in  richly 
nilorned  clothes  of  tho  mual  Japanese  fnshion.  j  but  when  exer- 
cising, they  were  stripped  nalied,  with  the  exceptiuu  of  the  cloth 
nhout  tho  loins.  Aflcr  their  performanco  with  the  sacks  of  rice, 
their  servitors  spread  upon  tho  huge  frames  of  the  wrestlers  their 
rich  garments,  anil  led  tliem  up  to  tho  trenty-house.  A  circular 
space  of  some  twclvo  feet  in  diameter,  had  been  inclosed  within  n 
ring,  and  the  ground  carefully  broken  up  and  Bmoothed  in  front 
of  tiie  building,  whlla  in  the  portico,  divans  covered  with  red 
cloth  were  arranged  for  the  Japanese  commissioners,  the  com- 
modore,* his  otScers,  and  his  various  attendants.  Tho  bands 
from  tho  s^iips  were  also  in  attendance,  and  enlivened  tho  intervals 
during  tho  pcrformanca  with  oo'asional  lively  strains.  As  soon 
as  the  spectators  hud  taken  their  seats,  the  naked  wrestlers 
were  brought  out  into  the  ring,  and  the  whole  number  being 
divided  into  two  parties,  tramped  heavily  backward  and  forward, 
looking  deflance  at  ono  nnothor,  but  not  engaging  in  any  contest, 
as  their  object  was  merely  to  parade  their  points,  to  give  tho  be- 
holders, as  it  were,  nn  opportunity  to  form  an  cstimato  of  their 
comparative  powers,  and  to  make  up  their  betting  books.  They 
soon  retiretl  Iwhind  some  screens  placed  fur  the  purpose,  where 
all,  with  the  eiceptinn  of  two,  were  again  clothed  in  full  dress, 
and  took  their  position  on  seats  in  front  of  tho  spectators.  Tho 
•two  who  had  been  reserved  out  of  the  band,  now,  on  the  signal 
being  given  by  tho  heralds  who  were  seated  on  opposite  sides, 
presented  tlicmselvcs.  They  came  in,  one  after  tho  other,  with 
slow  and  delibemtc  steps,  as  became  such  hugo  animals,  into  the 
centre  of  tho  ring,  then  they  rangeil  themselves  one  against  the 
other,  at  the  distance  of  n  few  yards.  They  crouched  for  awhile, 
eyeing  each  other  witli  a  wary  look,  as  if  each  were  watching  for 
a  chance  to  catch  his  anUgonist  off  his  guard.  As  the  spectators 
looked  on  these  overfe<l  monsters,  whose  animal  nature  had  been 
80  carefully  and  successfhily  developed,  and  as  ho  watched  them 
gkring  with  brutal  ferocity  at  each  other,  ready  to  exhibit  tho 
cruel  instincts  of  a  brutal  nature,  it  was  easy  for  him  to 
lose  all  sense  of  their  being  human  beings,  and  to  persuade 
bim«clf  that  he  was  leholding  a  couple  of  bruto  beasts 
thirsting  for  ono  another's  blood.  They  were,  in  fact,  like  n 
conple  of  fierce  bulls,  whoso  nature  tliey  had  not  only  acquired, 
but  even  their  looks  and  movements.  As  they  continued  to 
eye   each  other,  they    stamped    the  ground  heavily,    pawing, 


ferior  rank,  leceivo  their  punLihmcnt  from  the  hands 
of  an  executioner. 

There  are  uo  fewer  than  fifty  different  modes  of  per- 
forming this  most  horrible  practice  of  Harikari,  which 
ore  customary  among  these  oriental  stoics.  Can  it,  in 
the  face  of  such  facts  as  these,  Ixi  said  that  it  is  not 
desirable  to  make  known  to  them  by  nil  poHsibIn 
means  a  more  benign  and  a  more  humane  tystem  of 
religion  and  morality  I 

Uliphant  describes  the  horrible  practice  of  the  Hari- 
kari  as  becoming  gradually  extinct;  but  Mr.  Kinahnn 
Cornwallis  relates  on  incident  which  occurred  in  his 
presence,  which  shows  how  strong  a  hold  a  custom, 
however  abhorrent  and  unnatural,  which  has  been  long 
in  force,  may  have  over  people  otherwise  ,so  intelligent. 
He  was  walking  on  shore  at  Simoda,  in  company  with 
the  sailing-master  of  an  American  ship,  when,  he  soys, 
tho  first  object  of  note  that  they  came  to,  wos  a  spy- 
house  of  bamboo,  which  had  been  erected  since  their 
arrival,  for  tho  jmrpose  of  enabling  the  Japanese  ofli- 
cials  who  occupied  it  to  note  everyone  that  left  tho 
ship,  and  cause  him  to  be  followed  or  watched  by  one 
or  inoro  of  their  number. 

They  had  not  jiassed  this  place  of  cepioiiago  more 
than  a  hundred  yards,  when  a  couple  of  two-swoitled 
officials  emerged  from  its  precincts  niul  followed  them, 
very  soon  coming  within  speaking  tlistance.  They 
stopped  to  allow  of  them  to  come  up,  but  they  also 
halted.  These  fellows  were  very  unpopular  with  the 
sailing-ma.ster,  who  had  nn  insuperable  objection  to 
being  watched;  tlie  consequence  was,  that  they  turned 
back,  and  closely  confronted  the  two,  to  whom  they 
made  unniistakeable  signs  that  they  were  not  wanted, 
and  thatr  they  would  oblige  by  going  home  again,  in 


as  it  were,  with  impatience,  and  then  stooping  their  litigo 
bodies,  they  grasped  handfuls  of  dirt,  and  tossed  it  with 
angry  jerk  over  their  baclis,  or  rubbed  it  impatiently  be- 
tween their  giant  palms,  or  under  their  stout  shoulders. 
They  now  crouched  low,  still  kee]>iiig  their  eyes  fixed  upon  each 
other,  and  watching  every  niovciucnt,  until  in  an  instant  they 
both  simultaneously  heaved  their  massive  forms  in  opposing  force, 
body  to  bmly,  witli  a  force  that  might  have  stunned  au  ox ;  the 
equilibrium  of  their  monstrous  frames  was  hardly  disturbed  by 
tho  concussion,  the  elfects  of  which  were  but  barely  visible  in  the 
quiver  of  the  hanging  flesh  of  their  Ixxlies.  As  they  came  together 
tliey  had  thrown  their  brawny  arms  around  each  other,  and  were 
now  entwined  in  a  desperate  struggle,  each  striving  with  all  his 
enormous  strength  to  throw  his  odvcrsary.  Tluir  grrat  muscles 
rose  with  the  distinct  outUno  of  the  sculptured  form  of  a  colossal 
Hercules,  their  bloated  countenances  swelled  up  with  gushes  of 
blood  which  seemed  ready  to  burst  through  tho  skin  of  their 
reddened  faces,  and  their  huge  bodies  palpitated  with  emotion  as 
the  struggle  continuetl.  At  last  ono  of  the  antiigonists  fell,  with 
his  immense  weight,  heavily  upon  tho  ground,  and  being  declared 
vanquished,  was  assisted  to  his  feet,  and  conducted  from  the  ring. 
Tlie  scene  was  now  somewhat  varied  by  a  change  in  tho  kind  of 
conquest  between  two  succeeding  wrestlers.  Tlie  heralds,  ns 
before,  summoned  tho  antagonists,  and  one,  having  taken  his 
place  in  the  ring,  assumed  an  attitude  of  defence  with  one  leg  in 
advance,  as  if  to  steady  himself,  and  his  bent  body,  with  his  head 
lowered,  placed  in  position  as  if  ready  to  receive  an  attack. 
Immediately  after,  in  rushed  the  other,  bellowing  loudly  like  a 
bull,  and  making  at  once  for  the  man  iu  the  ring,  dashed,  with 
his  head  lowered,  and  thrust  forward,  against  the  head  of  his 
opponent,  who  bore  the  shock  with  the  steadiness  of  n  rock, 
although  the  blood  streamed  down  his  face  from  his  bruised  fore- 
head, which  bad  been  struck  in  the  encounter.  This  man<cuvre 
was  repeated  again  and  ogain,  the  same  ono  acting  always  as  tlic 
opposing  and  the  other  as  the  resisting  force  j  and  they  kept  up 
their  brutal  contest  until  their  foreheads  were  besmeared  with 
blood,  ond  the  flesh  on  their  chests  roso  in  great  tumours  from 
the  repeated  blows.  This  disgusting  spectacle  did  not  terminate 
until  the  whole  twenty-five  had,  successively,  in  pairs,  displayed 
their  immense  powers  and  savage  qualities. 
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token  of  which  the  RaiUng-miutcr  took  hold  of  one  of 
them  by  the  slioiilders,  turned  his  face  towards  the 
bamboo  edifice,  and  gave  him  a  slight  piwli  in  tliat 
direction. 

Thin  mode  of  proceeding  was  not,  however,  relished 
by  tlio  hoi-oes  of  the  two  swords,  who  refused  to  i-oturn ; 
\ipon  which  the  Yankee — an  outrageous  bruto  it  must 
be  admitted— retook  his  man  by  the  shoulders,  gave 
him  another  turn  in  the  dinvction  of  the  bamboo,  and 
jKirfonned  with  his  heavy  cxjK'dition  boot  ".  violent 
ceremony,  which  is  usually  consideii"!  anytliing  but 
flattering  or  agreeable  throughont  the  rest  of  the  world, 
b\it  in  Japan  was  an  insult  that  might  safely  be  averred 
liad  never  been  committed  before,  and  which  could 
alone  lie  avenged  by  death.  Without,  therefore,  making 
the  slightest  attempt  at  i-etidiation  on  the  body  of  his 
adversary,  ho  unsheathed  his  chief  swoiil,  which,  beau- 
tifully burnished,  flashed  for  an  instant  in  tho  sun- 
light; the  Yankee  meanwhile  extricated  his  revolver 
from  its  Iiiding-placc ;  it  was  needless,  Jor  at  two  easy 
strokes — two  gentle  slashes  of  that  keen-edged  weapon, 
performed  in  aa  instant,  one  across  tho  other,  the  letter 
X — he  had  disembowelled  liiinsclf,  and  fell,  a  swiftly 
dying  man.  As  ho  reached  tho  ground,  ho  cast  up  his 
eyes  at  his  adversary,  and  seeing  him  standing  near, 
ajiparently  with  no  intention  of  following  his  example, 
he  ex])ressed  tho  most  fearful  agony,  Mr.  Kinuhan  says, 
he  liad  ever  beheld. 

All  were  filled  with  dismay  at  this  strange  event, 
while  the  bmther  official  surveyed  them  threateningly 
with  looks  of  tho  most  intense  lioiTor. 

"  Ho  expects  you  to  kill  youi-self  in  like  manner, 
and  with  the  same  sword,"  said  the  Sandwich  islander. 

Tho  Yankee  muttered  out  something  to  the  effect 
tliat  he  was  no  auchfool. 

Meanwhile  tho  distortions  of  tho  dying  man  were 
painful  to  look  upon ;  the  other  officer  motioned  tlicm 
away,  and  went  down  on  his  knees  Iwside  the  wounded 
liody,  and  before  he  rose,  a  few  seconds  aftei-wards,  the 
man  was  dead.  They  wei-e  much  alarmed  at  this  tiu- 
gical  episode  in  their  morning's  proceedings,  and  visions 
of  something  worse  than  being  indicted  for  manslaughter 
were  conjured  up  by  them  with  gi'eat  rapidity. 

These  Yankees  appear  to  have  been  very  uncere- 
monious with  the  Japanese — the  most  ceremonious 
people  in  the  world ;  and  an  amusing  instance  is  related 
by  tho  same  tmveller  of  tho  tables  cleverly  turned  upon 
one  of  these  presuming  gentlemen.  They  were,  as 
usual,  taking  a  stroll  in  Simoila,  when  they  arrived  in 
front  of  one  of  those  comfortable- looking  two-storied 
establishments  towards  tho  end  of  their  rumble,  from 
which  there  came  sounds  of  pleasant  music, 

"Hillo!"  exclaimed  his  companion,  as  if  in  astonish- 
ment, "music!  eh? — listen!     Uo  you  hcarl" 

And  then,  as  if  suddenly  seized  with  an  uncontroll- 
able attack  of  Yankee  curiosity  and  inqiusitivenes-s, 
and  without  i)ausing  to  consider  of  the  politeness  and 
propriety  of  tho  procedure,  ho  at  onco  commenced 
climbing  up  to  the  roof  of  the  j)orili,  to  see,  as  he  said, 
what  was  gc>ing  on.  For  a  moment  ho  appeared  to  be 
looking  with  eager  sixtisfaction  upon  the  sight  before 
him,  but  us  quickly  a  cloud  Bcenicd  to  cross  his  face, 
and  he  came  down  with  a  sober,  non-plussed  smile,  and 
an  aspect  considerably  chapfallen. 

"  Serves  mo  right !"  said  he.  "  I  was  looking  in  at 
the  second  floor  window.  Three  musieians  were  seated 
oil  the  inner  side  of  tho  matted  floor,  in  the  centre  of 
which  was  a  large  lacquer  tray  full  of  viands,  of  which 


a  miiliUo  aged  Jniiani'se  and  a  young,  highly  dresflcd, 
and  very  pretty  girl  were  partaking  with  unmistake- 
ablo  relish,  when" — 

Ho  ])ausod.     "  Yes,"  said  the  Englishman,  "  go  on." 

"The  man  got  up  with  a  quiet  dignity  which  put 
nie  to  the  blush,  and" — 

"  Yes,"  said  he  again,  "  go  on. 

"Shut  the  window  in  my  face." 

Mr.  01i|)liaiit  says,  the  llarikari  method  of  Miicide, 
the  only  Japancso  custom  with  which  the  western 
world  lias  long  been  familiar,  has  of  late  years  as- 
sumed a  somewhat  modified  ibrm,  and  no  longer  con- 
sists in  that  unjileasant  process  of  abdomen  ripping, 
which  must  have  been  almost  as  disagreeable  an  ojiera- 
tion  to  witness  as  to  peribrm.  His  friend,  Higoho- 
karai,  presented  him  with  a  knife  proper  to  be  used 
under  tho  old  system — an  exceedingly  business-like 
weajwn  aliout  ten  inches  long,  sharji  as  a  i-azfir,  and 
made  of  steel  of  tho  highest  tem)>er.  Now,  this  knife 
is  only  used  to  make  a  slight  incision,  significant  of  the 
intention  of  tho  victim  to  put  an  end  to  hini.self.  He 
has  collected  his  wife  and  tiiniily  to  see  how  a  hero  can 
die;  his  dearest  friend— ho  who,  in  our  country,  would 
have  been  the  best  man  at  his  wedding — stands  over 
him  with  a  drawn  sword,  and,  when  he  coiiimences  tn 
make  the  aforesaid  incision,  tho  sword  descends,  and 
the  head  rolls  at  the  feet  of  his  disconsolate  family. 

Whether  this  mode  of  suicide  is  really  common  nt 
tho  present  day  he  could  not  ascertiiin  ;  no  instance  of 
it  came  to  their  knowledge  during  their  stay,  and  it  is 
too  Bcriotis  a  step  to  bo  taken,  cxccjit  on  very  weighty 
grounds.  These  may  arise  either  from  failure  or 
neglect  in  a  public  trust,  or  in  consequence  of  the 
commission  of  some  private  injuiy.  In  some  instances 
it  seemed  to  answer  the  purposes  of  a  duel — it  is  the 
reduction  of  that  practice  to  a  logical  conclusion,  and 
terminates  in  the  death  of  both  jmi-ties  by  the  hands  of 
their  friends.  But  more  comnn>nly  it  is  resorted  to  os 
a  means  of  preserving  from  disgrace  a  whole  family, 
one  member  of  which  has  in  some  way  dishonourcil 
his  name ;  it  is  a  certificate  which  whitewashes  all  the 
survivors.  A  man  who  fears  to  face  his  destiny  in 
this  form,  when  the  claims  of  honour  demand  it,  places 
his  entire  family  without  the  social  pale.  Mr.  Oli- 
jiliant  says,  lie  is  not  aware  wherein  the  Jaimnese 
points  of  honour  consist,  but  wo  may  assume  that, 
where  the  presen-ation  cf  it  in  the  individual  requires 
so  great  a  sacrifice,  the  '  tandard  is  projiortionably  high 
— far  more  so,  probably,  than  would  suit  our  views  in 
England,  where  it  would  bo  an  exceedingly  unpopular 
way  of  solving  a  constitutional  difliculty.  A  ministry 
would  always  prefer  a  dissolution  of  imrliament  to  a 
dissolution  of  this  nature.  It  is  pleasaiitcr  to  go  to 
the  couiitry,  than  out  of  it.  A  mere  change  of  govern- 
ment, even  in  Japan,  however,  does  not  in\olvo  these 
consequences,  unless  the  Tycoon  is  implicated  ;  witness 
tho  still  living  Bitsu-no-kami. 

Perliaps  it  is  because  tho  "happy  despatch "  is 
found  to  bo  an  inconvenient  way  of  settling  jiersonal 
or  political  diffieulties,  that  another  mode  exists  of 
removing  a  dangerous  jwrson,  much  more  refined  in 
its  eharacter.  W'lien  a  man  becomes  an  object  of 
diitrust  or  su.spicion  to  the  government,  either  from 
his  great  influence  or  wealth,  he  is  jn'omoted  to  some 
ofliee,  generally  at  Minko,  which  he  is  compelled  to 
accept,  and  which  entails  such  a  vast  exjienditure  that 
lie  is  inevitably  ruined.  E^■en  if  his  means  stand  the 
first  shock,  one  visit  from  tho  Tycoon,  when  he  gors 
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to   |ii\y   \iU   rospccts  to   tlio   Mikado,   ooiniiletes   the 
Work, 

Tlin  s)iivo  of  cpvnmoiiy  niid  tradilionnl  ntiqnotto 
timing  litb,  a  Jii|iaii('si'  is  not  even  iillowcil  to  clio  in 
jicaoo.  Wlipu  iloiith  n]i|H"ftrs  inevitalilc,  tlm  patient's 
diitlu'S  aio  rcnioviMl,  ami  tlieir  placid  HUpplicd  l)y  utlirrs, 
'J'lii'sc  arc  )nit  on  topsy-turvy,  tlio  sli'cvi's  at  tin'  dot, 
and  tlie  lnwrr  pait  npwanls.  AVIicn  di  ad,  (In'  Imdy  i.s 
laid  out  witii  tini  licail  to  tlio  norlli  ami  tla'  liicD  to  tia' 
wust.  Tlio  Mater  with  wliicU  llio  l)iidy  is  washed  is 
wnrnied  on  a  fircolaeo  kept  tor  tint  especial  purpose. 
Another  UTOi'd  toilet  I )f  the  dead  is  then  none  thnaigh; 
tlio  liody  is  laid  (ait  with  its  head  to  the  scaith,  and 
food  is  protl'ercd,  A  very  hiicf  tiiiii",  Imwcver,  is 
nUowed  to  elapse  licfure  the  funeral  takes  place,  wliicli 
is  attended  liy  all  the  relatives,  iiiah;  and  feiiiiile,  in 
white  garments. ' 

XVII.— IlAKODAKl. 

The  s)iacioiis  an<l  lieniitiful  Hay  of  ITiikodaki,  the 
faf'est  and  most  aceessihlo  in  the  world,  now  an  im- 
jiortant  harbour  for  the  trade  of  Japan  with  Knrope 
and  Aiiierien,  lies  on  the  inirtliern  siiie  of  the  Strait  of 
Hangan,  wliieli  sepirates  Nipon  from  Jepo,  and  the 
town  lies  on  the  westirn  hnnk  of  a  small  peninsula 
which  furnis  one  side  of  the  harlioiir.  'i'lio  town 
stretches  picturesquely  for  three  miles  alon^  the  base 
of  a  lufty  promontory,  with  threo  ]ieak8  risiiij^  from 
COO  to  1,000  feet.  Tlu'se  are  bare  at  the  snminjt,  and 
often  covered  with  .Bnow;  their  npi)er  slopes  are  scarcely 
clothed  w-ith  luiderwood  ;  but  below,  where  the  moun- 
tains begin  to  rise  from  the  low  land,  thoro  nro  groves 
of  wide-spreading  cypresses,  tall  forest  maples,  and 
fruit-beariiig  trees,  the  plum  and  tho  peach.  A  low 
sandy  isthmus  connects  tho  i)enin3nla  with  tho  main 
land.  Tho  town  contains  nwe  a  thousand  hou-ses, 
mostly  on  one  main  tlioronghfaro  near  the  sea-sido,  open 


'  Acconlhig  lf>  some,  till  tlio  year  a.d.  03,  but  nccorJIiig  to 
otliera,  A.I).  'Mo,  the  Japanese  knew  no  other  tliiin  their  Kainis, 
or  I'anthcon  of  Sintoos— nncestral  heroes  ileifieil  by  InnUtioii, 
Accoriling  to  Sieliolil,  the  doctriiio  of  Confucius,  ns  well  ns  tlmt 
(if  Itnddha,  n-ns  intrcKluccil  niMut  l.D.  285  from  tboCorcn;  but 
nceoriling  to  others,  tlio  introduction  of  tbo  doctrino  of  Iluddlin 
Iireccdod  that  of  (joiifuciui  by  inoro  than  a  century.  Tho  word 
"  Kutni,"  like  our  English  word  "lord,"  may  bo  used  hi  n human 
sense  or  in  n  religious  oiio.  The  Japanese  also  apply  tbo  term  to 
a  Supremo  God  as  well  as  to  tlieir  deified  heroes.  Tho  priests  of 
tho  Sintoos  may  marry ;  those  of  Biiildha  may  not  do  so,  and  arc, 
ill  consequence,  if  wo  may  believe  Caron,  addicted  to  many  mul- 
practices.  Siebold  has  treated  at  length  upon  tho  intricate  sub- 
Wt  of  Japancso  worsliip,  under  tho  bead  of  "  Nip-pou  Pmitbeon." 
That  portion  of  his  work  contains  figures  and  short  descriptions  of 
the  principal  deities,  deified  governors.  Sic,  teaiples,  priests,  ranks 
and  names  of  dill'croiit  sects,  sacred  monuments,  iinploinciits,  and 
dresses  belonging  to  tbo  Sintoos  and  ituddiiist  religion  in  Jiipiui. 
"Piavolo  ccclesiain  Cliristi  imitantc?*'  exclaimed  tbo  courageous 
missionary  Fronijois  Xavier,  on  seeing  how  tho  practices  of  the 
Japanese  rescniblnl  thoso  of  tbo  Romanists  in  Europe;  and  ns 
line  and  other  missionaries  bavo  remarked  of  Suddhisin  in  China 
and  Thibet,  tbo  celibacy  of  tbo  priests,  tlio  use  of  sacraments  and 
confession,  fasting,  pilgrimages,  vows,  the  worship  of  relics  and 
saints,  purgatory,  tbo  worship  of  images,  indited  all  the  practices  of 
Jtuddliism,  arc  so  tinged  with  thocolnur  of  Uoinanism,  that  if  tbo 
Asiatic  religion  did  not  date  000  years  D.C.,  ono  would  tako  it  ns 
a  mere  oriental  rendering  of  tbo  western  form  of  superstition. 

The  daughters,  real  and  adopted,  of  the  jiriests  of  tbo  moun- 
tains, a  peculiar  sect  swellol  by  the  ranks  of  the  Jajiancsc  Ilctaira, 
compose  an  order  of  begging  nuns,  who  appear  to  1)0  alike  n  dis* 
grare  to  the  country  and  to  any  form  of  religion.  Ueccnt  writers 
do  not  say  so  much  upon  these  subjects;  but  old  writers,  liko 
Caron  and  Ku>inpfer,  who  wero  not  so  particular,  describe  the 
tcmpies  of  some  sects  as  the  source  of  many  abominations. 


in  p.irallel  streets,  lianging  on  tho  mountain-side,  and 
greatly  rumindii  the  H|)rctrttor  of  (Jibniltar.  JIakndaki 
belongs  to  tho  imi)erial  fief  of  .Matsinai,  and  is  tlio 
largest  town  in  Ycsso,  with  the  exception  of  Maitsmai, 
fnnn  which  it  is  tliirty  miles  distant.  An  excellent 
road  not  I'ar  from  the  sea-coast  conncctH  tiie  two  places, 
and  a  large  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  towns  and 
villages  on  either  side  of  tho  Strait. 

The  town  of  Hakodaki  is  regularly  built,  with  streets 
running  at  right  angles,  thirty  or  forty  feet  wide,  cnie- 
fully  nnieadaniised,  with  open  gutters  on  each  side  to 
receive  tho  drippings  of  the  huiises  and  tlio  washings  of 
tho  streets.  Tlio  Hide-walks  are  jiaved  and  (•urbed,  but 
as  no  wheeled  carriages  are  fnuiid,  tho  niiddio  of  the 
street  is  used  indiscriminately  in  dry  weather.  Tho 
streets  are  crossed  by  wooden  gates;  mid  at  ono  siile 
there  is  a  sentry-box  for  a  wiitchnian.  The  streets 
are  remarkably  quiet,  save  when  droves  of  laden  pack- 
liorscs  slowly  pace  through  the  streets. 

Tho  buildings  are  merely  of  one  story,  with  attics 
of  varying  heights.  The  roots  are  .seldom  more  than 
twenty-five  feet  from  tin- ground,  and  shipe  down  from 
the  top,  projecting  with  their  eaves  lieyonil  the  wall. 
They  are  supported  by  joists  and  tie-beams,  and  niostly 
covered  with  wooden  shingles,  the  size  of  the  liiilid. 
These  are  fastened  by  baiiiboo.pegs,  or  ke|it  in  their 
places  by  long  slips  of  board,  on  which  stones  are  laid,  as 
ill  Switzerland.  The  gable-ends  face  towards  the  street, 
as  in  Holland,  and  the  roof,  projecting  over,  shelters 
and  .shach's  the  door.  The  curii  us  structure  like  a 
steam  chimiuy,  that  you  sec  on  the  top,  is  a  bucket  of 
water  surrounded  with  straw,  ready  to  be  sprinkled  on 
the  roof  in  ease  of  fire,  against  which  numerous  care- 
ful precautions  may  be  observed — wooden  cisterns 
arranged  along  the  streets,  ami  engines  exactly  like  our 
own,  exce|it  in  tho  want  of  an  air-chamber,  so  that 
the  water  is  thrown  o\it  in  jets,  instead  of  in  a  streniii. 
Some  of  tho  houses  aro  roofed  with  brown  earthern 
tiles  laid  gutterwise;  the  poorer  houses  are  thatched; 
tho  walls  of  (ho  hou.scs  are  of  pino  boards,  hdd  on 
a  framework  admirably  jointed  ;  the  workmanship  of 
the  Japanese  carpentei's  being  rcniarkablo  for  its  neat- 
ness and  completeness.  Tho  boards  in  front  and  rear 
slide  horizontally  in  grooves ;  the  woodwork  is  never 
painted,  but  occasionally  oiled,  so  that  the  buildings 
bear  a  mean,  slied-liko  look,  and  as  the  weather 
is  sitvero  in  Hakodaki,  tho  boards  mould,  rot,  and 
crack  in  a  deplorable  fashion.  The  floor,  which  is 
always  covered  with  soft  mats,  is  raised  two  feet  abo^o 
tho  gi'ound,  which  is  beaten.  Hinooth.  A  space  is 
always  left  clear  in  front,  and  on  the  side.  A  charm 
of  some  kind,  tho  jiicture  of  a  god,  a  printed  jirayer 
or  a  paper  with  an  important  sentence,  is  invariably 
placed  over  tho  lintel.  Tlio  m.its  iiro  all  neatly 
woven,  and  bound  with  cloth  and  stufTed  with  st'-aw, 
to  make  them  soft  and  thick.  They  arc  all  of  one  size, 
three  feet  by  six,  and  look  ns  if  ono  piece.  They  servo 
as  seats  and  beds,  with  the  addition  of  a  quilt  and  a 
hard  box.  Tliere  is  no  other  furniture,  bo  that  the  in- 
side of  tho  houses,  wdicn  tho  sun  is  not  shining  upon 
the  gaily  painted  sci'cens,  lias  a  very  bare  and  forlorn 
appearance.  Tho  stork  or  crane  is  a  favourite  design 
in  all  decorations,  as  well  as  tho  winged  tortoise  and 
the  dolphin.  There  aro  chaii's  occasionally,  but  they 
aro  very  gimcracky,  and  like  camp-stools.  Tables  aro 
rare,  lacquered  stands,  of  about  a  foot  in  height,  sei'>-ing 
the  purpose.  Some  lacquered  cups,  bowls,  and  porce- 
lain ves.sels,  the  invariable  chopsticks,  and  an  occadioual 
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oarlhonwaro  Bpooii,  conipriHO  tlio  onliimry  utciisil.misod  I  bnttdiii.     TIkm-ijihIh  niv  wide  iind  jiiivcd  ofi'ii.siDimlly, 
in  eating.     Tlicy  drink  IIkmi-  huii|im  directly  out  ol'tlio  |  but  m'Ui'nilly  nuif  Ijiidlt'-imtlm,  kr|it  in  kikkI  mdn-  t'ci' 

bow),  as  a  Iningiy  cliild  niiglit,  alter  fici/.ing  witli  tlic'ir    ' -   -     '       ■      •  •       •  ••■ 

eliojmticks  tbe  picccH  of  lisli  wiiicli  uro  gi'uenilly  flouting 
on  the  liquid.     A  Biinari)  bolo  in  tlio  tcntri!  of  tlio 


room  Ih  the  Hr'  lilacc,  and  oviT  this  in  constantly  sitn 
nicring  a  metal  tea-kettle,  over  a  lire  of  clmrooal  bedded 
in  Hand.  Tea  in  liaiidcd  to  every  visitor,  in  a  porcelain 
cup  with  a  wooden  cover.  It  in  iniido  ft«  with  um,  ami 
ill  Ilukodaki  they  add  occasionally  sngnr.  The  peojile 
hero  sull'or  mueli  from  winter  cold:  meagre  charcoal 
ilrcH,  and  gloomy  light  through  oiled  ]ia|icr,  are  cold 
and  gloomy.  The  lumses  of  the  rich  arc  larger,  but  in 
the  Hiinio  «tylo;  but  the  MU|)erior  wealth  and  ta.ste  of 
their  proprietors  is  shown  in  the  handsome  gardens 
and  pleatfurc-grounds  by  which  they  are  environed. 
'Jheso  are  tastefully  planted  with  fruit  and  shade 
trees,  with  flower-beds  and  lawns,  and  flowering 
shrubs  interspersed.  There  arc  largo  public  fire- 
jiroof  warehouses,  built  with  great  care,  having  walls 
of  dried  nnid  and  cobbles,  and  windows  shejitlied 
with  iron.  The  shops  of  Ilakodaki  inntain  a  miscel- 
laneous a-ssortment  of  goods,  generally  such  as  are 
suited  to  the  restricti'd  wants  of  a  jioor  popidation, 
— coarse,  thick  cottons,  inferior  silks,  earthen  and 
China  ware,  lacquered  bowls,  cups,  stands  and  ehop- 
Htieks,  ch  '>  cutlery,  and  ready-madu  clothing.  Fui's, 
leather.  i  cloths,  gliuss-wai'c,  or  co|)pcr  articles  ore 

rai-oly  'lor  ore  books  and  stationery  common. 

The  pi  hops  coutaiti  rice,  wheat,  barley,  pidse, 

dried  fisn,  sea-weed,  salt,  sugar,  saki,  soy,  charcoal, 
sweet  )«)tatoes,  flour,  and  other  less  neces.sary  articles. 
There  is  no  public  market  in  the  town,  a.s  neither 
Ixicf,  jmrk,  nor  mutton  are  eaten,  and  very  little 
poultry.  Vegt^tjibles  and  a  i)reparation  of  beans  and 
rice-flour,  of  the  consistency  of  cheese,  are  hawked 
about  the  streets.  Temi)les  abonnd  and  b\irial-|)laces, 
in  one  of  which  wc  saw  a  tall  square  post,  with  a 
wheel  in.sertcd  at  a  convenient  height  to  be  reached  by 
tho  hand.  On  each  side  of  the  post  jirayei-s  were 
written,  addressed  to  Buddha,  and  the  twisting  this 
wheel  was  eqiiivalent  to  saying  a  ))rayer  I 

Tho  peo])le  of  Hakodaki  carry  on  a  large  trade  with 
Matsnnii  and  with  tl.o  interior  of  Yes.so.  The  iunks 
engaged  in  its  shipping  trade  take  cargoes  of  dried  and 
salted  fi.sh,  i>repai'ed  sea-weed  (which  is  stored  in  large 
caves  in  the  neighbonrhoml  of  the  port),  charcoal, 
deera'-lioni,  timber,  and  other  jirodnce  of  Yesso  ;  and 
bring  back  rice,  sugar,  tea,  various  grains,  swvet 
l)otatoes,  tobacco,  cloihs,  silks,  porcelain,  lacquered 
ware,  cutlery,  and  other  goods.  These  jiniks  are  of 
about  a  hundred  tons  mcaaiM'cment,  and  more  than  a 
thousand  of  them  may  bo  seen  at  n  time  lying  in  the 
harbour  of  Hakodaki. 

T!-"  ti.sh  obtaine<l  hero  consists  of  salmon,  wdnion- 
trout,  groupei's,  white-fish,  iK)rgies,  perch,  floundei's, 
herrings,  whitings,  mullets.  The  sidmon  are  small  but 
of  fine  flavovu',  embs  (capital  eating),  clams  of  the 
genus  Venus,  with  beautitidly  marked  shell.s,  and  the 
large  blue  mussel,  arc  found  in  great  abundance.  Wild 
geese,  d\icks,  and  other  gumc  arc  ])lentiful  m  their 
seiuson,  but  the  phea.sant  is  rarely  seen  ;  the  curlew, 
plover,  and  snij)e  are  met  with.  The  fox  (regarded  as 
an  evil  spirit  by  the  Japanese),  wild  boar,  deer,  and 
bear  arc  commonly  hunted.  Cattle  ore  only  used  for 
th.j  plough  and  as  beasts  of  burden.  Homes  are  used 
for  carrying  and  riding ;  they  are  of  excellent  breed, 
and,  though  small,  clear-winded,  spirited,  aud  of  good 


hiirs.nii.n,  |iaek  aniinalH,   and  cedans,  which  are  snatll 
wo;«l<n  boxes  eanicd  on  nan's  shiaddii-s. 

There  are  still  soini'  of  the  indigenous  ra<'e  of  Airos 
existing  upon  tho  islaial  of  Ycsso,  but  they  are  rarely 
seen  ill  tli(^  neighbourhood  of  Hakodaki  ;  they  are  of 
diliiinutive  stature,  a  little  over  live  feet  in  height,  but 
well  proportioned  and  with  intelligent  features.  Tl;eir 
colour  is  quite  dark,  and  their  hair  black  and  course  ; 
it  is  clipped  behind,  but  allowed  to  straggle  in  thick 
matted  locks  down  in  front,  in  a  confused  ehister  with 
their  long  bcard.s,  vhich  are  never  cut  or  Bhavcn.  Their 
legs  are  bare  of  artiticial  covering,  but  are  grown 
over  with  a  plentiful  croj)  of  eoai'si!  hair,  which,  together 
with  tho  abundant  growth  on  their  heads  and  faces, 
has  given  them  tho  name  by  which  they  ore  better 
known  of  "Hairy  Kurilcs."  Their  dress"  is  a  coarse 
and  ragged  under-garment  reaching  below  the  knees, 
over  which  is  thrown,  carelessly,  a  brown  sack  with 
wide  sleeves,  made  of  grass  or  skins.  They  have  a 
wild  look,  and  dirty,  poverty-stricken  asjieet,  and  are 
cliieflyoccujiicd  in  fishing  for  their  Japanese  taskmasters. 
We  saw  and  lidmired  tho  coojiei-s  at  work  in  (lakoduki, 
making  baiTels,  of  firkin  sliaiie,  for  ])aekii  ,  the  dried 
and  salted  fish.  These  they  rajiidly  and  .'•Uill'ully  hoop 
with  ]ilaited  bamboo.  Their  cutlery  hen.'  is  not  good, 
though  their  blaeksmitlis  and  metal-workei's  arc 
numerous  and  laisy  throughout  tho  town.  Their 
bellows  arc  jK'culiar,  being  a  wooden  box,  with  air 
chumbciM,  conttiining  valves  and  a  piston,  which  is 
worked  horizontally  at  one  end,  likr  a  hamlpump  ; 
while  tho  conijiressed  air  issues  from  the  pipes  at  the 
sides. 

Speaking  of  the  Japanese  ladies  of  the  more 
northerly  island  of  Yesso,  Captain  Whittinglmm  says, 
that,  just  arrived  from  tho  tropics,  thoir  ruddy 
cheeks,  red  lii>s,  and  eyes  bright  with  liealth,  struck 
hiin  most ;  the  faco  and  features  were  rather  too 
Mongolian,  their  forms  were  full  and  tall,  the  skin 
fair,  while  small  uncompressed  stockinglcss  feet,  and 
luxuriant  hair,  and  white  and  even  teeth,  completed 
the  nimibcr  of  tho  charms  of  tho  unmarried.  Tho 
married,  as  is  well  known,  blacken  their  teeth,  and 
destroy  other  charms  most  ruthlessly,  which  tho 
g.dlant  Captain  imagined  at  first,  like  everybody  else, 
proceeded  f  I  om  tho  jealousy  of  their  lords;  but  subse- 
quently hearing  that  a  man's  momentary  dislike  permits 
him  to  send  away  his  wife,  and  that  Jin>anese  dames 
may  vie  in  renown  with  the  buried  matrons  of  re- 
publican Rome,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  guess  a  cause, 
until  he  incidentally  heard  that  any  official  seeing  a 
pretty  women  married  to  an  inferior,  and  wishing  it, 
may  take  her  to  his  home  as  an  additional  wife.  The 
Captain  natuiidly  expresses  his  hope  that  neither  of 
these  cases  of  divorce  are  common,  n?:c!  indeed  his  walks 
in  tho  country  led  him  eventually  to  thinl'  that  they 
arc  not  usual,  ns  he  saw  rosy  blooming  children  rushing 
out  of  almost  every  cottage  door. 

The  too  ruddy  cheeks  of  the  unmarried  ladies,  are, 
it  is  said,  generally  the  result  of  an  cxce.s.sive  use  of 
colouring  matter,  and  considering  the  known  jealousy 
of  Japanese  husbands,  to  whom  the  Di-aeonian  laws  of 
the  country  gives  ]x)wcr  of  life  for  any  action  which 
is  calculated  to  comproini.se  a  woman's  reputation,  such 
as  oven  holding  converse  with  a  gentleman  in  private, 
or  with  closed  doors  ;  it  is  not  likely  that  tho  cause  of 
blackening  tho    teeth    is    as    Captain    Whittingham 
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iiiinginCR  it,  but  it  nioro  likely  had  its  origiu  in 
ft  provision  against  temptation  by  disfiguring  the 
IH-rson,  just  as  tlie  small  fet-t  of  the  Chinese  were,  no 
doubt,  originally  intended  as  a  provision  against  incon- 
stancy by  im)>ecling  locomotion.  Such  ])racticcs  become, 
with  the  progress  of  time,  so  deeply  confirnic<l  by 
custom  that  the  jieoplc  theinseliCH  uphold  them,  with- 
out even  thinking,  or  sometimes  being  aware  of  their 
original  meaning. 

The  people  in  the  summer  Reason  live  luoro  in  the 
ojicn  air  than  at  the  chillier  period  of  spring,  and  some 
religious  fCti's  were  coming  to  a  conclusion  at  the  time 
of  Captain  Whittingham's  visit  to  Ilakodaki,  so  that 
both  causes  may  have  combined  to  render  them  more 
gay,  and  he  expresses  himself  sorry  to  add,  more 
addicted  to  intoxication,  which  was  not  confined  to 
the  male  sex  :  the  tea  gardens  being,  lie  suspected,  the 
re-sort  of  the  young  and  gay  of  both  sexes,  and,  from 
all  he  heard,  are  quite  ns  important  a  feature  in  the 
domestic  niannei-s  of  tho  Japanese  as  the  Dutch 
writcra  represent  them  to  bo.  Captain  Whittingham 
says  ho  never  saw  a  black- toothed  woman  returning 
froni  them,  which  may  be  an  accidental  ciRumstance, 
although  he  thinks  that  well-known  and  diilicultly 
bidden  emblem  of  niatronliood  sufficient  to  deter  tho 
most  eager  votary  of  j)lcas>u'e  ;  this  disfigurement  ih  a 
sad  thing  for  the  wives  and  widows  of  Japan,  perhaps 
wiirse  than  the  black  and  matrimonial  vimt^.^s  of 
Lhassa,  which  the  enterprising  I'ero  Hue  describes, 
fur  the  latter  could  be  made  fair   occasionally,   and 


widowhood  would  imtiirally  resume  its  maiden  com- 
plexion. 

Another  extraordi'"<i'y  summer  amusement  at  Hako- 
daki  was  the  promUcuoas  public  bathing,  of  all  sexo^f 
of  all  ages.  They  enter  a  small  room,  barely  fifteen  feet 
square,  and  only  partially  screened  from  the  remainder 
of  ''ho  rooms,  with  uncurtained  windows  oi)ening  on 
the  sti-cets,  and  close  to  the  other  inmates  of  tho  houso 
pui-suing  their  mechanical  avocations,  and  in  perfect 
niuleness,  i^rform  all  tho  o]>er.ition8  of  the  bath — 
wrinkled  age  and  budding  girlhood  alike  unabashed, 
surrounded  and  pres.scd  on  by  senility,  early  manhood, 
and  frolicsome  childhood. 

Sclf-iK)ssession,  (piietness,  and  order  reipicd  as  para- 
mount as  in  the  stUona  of  tho  most  ci-  iiiscd  people  ; 
curiosity  Ted  quickly  before  tho  sensutions  such  n 
eccne  naturally  creates,  though  it  led  him  to  stand 
uutsido  and  watch  tho  persons  issuing  an< '.  entering  tho 
small  bathing  house  ;  and,  ".ithout  l>eing  able  to  piquo 
himself  on  ono  and  the  least  of  tho^brte*  of  the  Ureat 
Conde,  that  of  detecting  the  co-idition  of  each  possor-by, 
Captain  AVhittingham  says  h.  s<iw  enough  to  convinco 
him  that  the  bathers  were  not  confined  to  tho  lowest 
or  dissolute  cla.sses. 

Upon  an  i  xcui-sion  mad',  int"  tho  interior  of  tho 
island  of  Yessti  from  Ilakmlaki,  Capliiu  Whittingham 
described  tho  fanns  as  looking  as  if  originally  they  had 
Ix'en  of  largi!  extent,  and  bad  been  divided  a.s  sons 
grew  up  and  married,  ho  that  the  houses,  though  each 
iu  its  little   property,   oro  contiguous. 
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The  vomoii  were  seen  working  in  the  iieldH,  which, 
coupled  with  the  everywhere  swarming  children,  may 
account  for  the  sex  goeraing  to  be  of  two  nges  alone  ; — 
young,  rosy,  straight,  and  agile,  with  Irillinnt  white 
teeth ;  or  old,  wrinkled,  bent,  and  with  teeth  so 
blackened  as  tc  appear  toothless.  A  veiy  few  young 
mamcd  women,  emerging  from  the  one  class,  and  with 
blackened  teeth,  pausing  in  the  quickly  passc<l  middle 
state,  looked  strangely, — more  so  than  "  cheeks  all 
bloom  "  surmounted  by  r^ey  locks  ia  Europe. 

Occasionally  a  house  of  more  pretensions,  with 
better  {mpercd  windows,  with  a  garden,  rich  in 
curiously  dwarfed  trees  and  shrubs,  with  larger  stocks 
of  firewood,  and  more  tailless  cats  jjliiying  about  it, 
denoted  the  rctidenco  of  some  inferior  official ;  and  less 
frequently,  a  small  Buddliist  temple,  embosomed  in 
trees,  would  api>ear  at  a  short  distance  from  the  main 
road. 

Their  first  notions  of  the  content,  comparative  ease, 
and  comfort  of  the  jxjasantry,  were  confirmed  by  the 
cxi>ericnce  gained  in  several  walks  into  the  country 
round  the  bay.  The  <ound,  lusy,  laughing  faces  of 
the  whitc-tcetlied  girls,  were  never  withdrawn  from 
the  windows  as  they  passed,  nor  would  they  move 
their  buxom  persons  far  aside  aa  thoy  passed  them  in 
the  narrow  paths  or  wide  roads  ;  and  the  mothers, 
often  of  a  Sarah-like  age,  would  not  rcfi-ain  from  the 
performance  of  their  raatenuil  duties  on  seeing  them 
apjtroach,  but,  followed  by  tlieir  yo\nig  brood,  would 
smile  in  ghastly  guise,  showing  their  teeth  and  gums, 
so  blackened  aa  to  have  the  ap[)earanco  of  toothless- 
ness.  Boyg  in  a  state  of  nudity,  and  men  robed  only 
in  long  dressing-gowns,  .hronged  the  doom  of  the 
villages,  saluting  them  with  jokes,  which,  from  the 
cxprassion  of  their  honest  and  merry  faces,  could  not 
be  uncivil. 


XVIII.— GOVERNMENT  AND  BLANNERS. 

Japak  Iws  t-.TO  cmijcroi-s,  the  oi.?  ecclesiastical,  the 
other  secular.  The  first  is  the  Mikado,  the  second,  the 
Tycoon,  who  used  to  be  tli"  Mikmlo's  deputy,  until 
one  of  them,  Tako-sama,  like  Hugh  Capet,  from  mayor 
of  the  |mlace  became  lieutenant-general  of  the  armies  ; 
and  the  monarch  de  jure  gave  way  to  the  empoi-or  de 
facto.  The  Mikado  resides  at  Miako,  ]M!ii)etiially  in- 
closed in  his  palace ;  the  Tycoon,  bm  hu  is  callcl,  at 
Ye<ldo,  where  iio  nominally  command;*,  but  virtually  is 
controlled  by  a  powerful  boily  of  jmnces.  There  are 
eight  classes  in  Japan,  four  of  which  are  privileged  to 
wear  two  swords,  and  wear  loose  petticoat  trowscra  ; 
the  other  classes  are  medical  men  and  government 
clerLi,  merchants  and  shopkeepers,  letail-deulers,  and 
artisans,  sailors,  fishers,  peasants,  and  day-labourers. 

A  grand  council  of  state,  thirteen  in  ni'.unber,  govern 
in  the  emperor's  iia,  lo.  They  have  tlie  jiower  of  de- 
tlironing  the  omiwror,  and  any  recjlutions  of  import- 
ance are  submittetl  to  his  approval,  which  is  usually 
granted  o*  once.  Should  ho  disiipprovc,  however,  the 
matter  ia  referred  to  three  princes  of  the  blood,  nearest 
in  relationship  to  the  Tycoon,  whose  decision  is  final. 
If  they  do  not  agree  with  the  monarch,  he  must  imme- 
diately resign  in  favour  of  his  sim,  or  some  other  heir. 
If,  however,  the  three  princes  agree  with  the  Tyooor., 
then  the  inember  of  the  coimeii  who  prj]M)Mcd  the 
obnoxious  meoiure  must  die,  and  thoso  who  voted  iritli 
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him  are  sometimes  requested  to  die  also.  Sometimes 
the  whole  thirteen,  with  their  president,  make  use  of 
the  "  Happy  Desi»tch  "  to  settle  a  political  crisis.  Tlie 
proposal  of  a  reform  or  innovation  under  such  circum- 
stances is  very  rare. 

A  general  system  of  espionage  *  pervades  the  nation; 
every  general  oflicer  of  every  J  greo  has  a  sjjy,  appointed 
to  watch  him,  in  the  shape  of  a  partner  in  his  ofiice; 
and  every  nobleman  i.s  compelled  to  reside  one  year  in 
seven  at  the  ca]>ittil,  his  wife  and  children  remaining 
there  in  the  interval  as  a  security  for  his  good  be- 
haviour. To  remetly  the  prok<ble  dr.ngcr  of  these  visits 
every  prince  or  nobleman  holding  a  lai'ge  fief,  when  he 
comes  to  court,  takes  care  to  come  aceomi)anic<l  with 
"a  following"  of  some  two  or  three  thousand  at- 
tendants. 

In  the  social  life  of  the  Japanese  we  see  the  per- 
fection of  an  antique  civilisation,  polished  by  the 
experience  of  ages ;  as  in  matters  of  private  cleanlincs.s, 
so  in  general  sanitary  arrangements,  the  Japanese  are 
reputed  in  advance  of  us,  and  as  if  to  add  the  acme  of 
perfection  of  town  life,  no  wheeled  carriages  are  tole- 
rated, only  fof)t-passenger»,  jwrters,  sedan-clmii's,  and 
ail  the  most  an  occasional  horse. 

The  beauty  and  delights  of  the  iiouse  of  a  Jipaneso 
noble  are  equally  vaunted — nothing  that  pleases  the 
eye  or  can  gratify  the  senses  is  neglected  ;  the  gardens 
abound  in  flowers,  the  orchards  are  thick  with  fruit,  the 


'  C&p'ain  Shcranl  Oabom  has  nn  amuring  obaervntion  on  thia 
syatem,  which  he  humorously  compnrcs  to  our  own.  "At  Simodn, 
na  at  Nangaanki,  every  one  aeeined  eternally  to  be  taking  notea  of 
wliat  everybody  clac  waa  doing.  Each  Jnpnnccc  had  hia  breast- 
pockets full  of  note-paper,  and  n  convenient  writing  apparatus 
stuck  in  hia  belt,  and  everything  that  woa  said,  done,  and  even 
thought,  waa  no  doubt  faithfully  recorded.  In  Japan,  men  do 
not  seem  to  ocnverso  with  one  another  except  in  formal  apeechca  ; 
there  ia  no  i.itiTchange  of  thought  by  uieana  of  the  tongue,  but 
the  jH-n  ia  cvjr  at  work  noting  down  their  obscrvatinna  of  one 
anotl'iir.  Sometimca  we  eec  men  conipnring  their  notes,  and 
IT'antiug  assent  or  dissent  from  opinions  or  iTacta  rccordid.  At 
Hrat  we  rather  folt  thia  aa  a  system  of  capionagc,  but  wc  aoon 
became  occnstomed  to  it ;  and  provided  every  man  wrote  down 
what  he  really  aaw  and  heard,  it  may  ha  more  satisfactory  in  the 
long  run  to  hava  to  do  with  a  nation  of  Captain  Cuttlca,  who  have 
■  made  s  note'  of  everything,  and  ao  have  more  tlmn  their  memories 
to  truat  to.  The  Japanese  plan  of  putting  one  man  in  a  poat  of 
trust,  and  placing  another  as  n  check  on,  is,  atiet  nil,  only  our 
red-tape  syatem  in  a  less  diaguised  form.  The  governor  of  Sinioda 
haa  a  dupUcate  in  Vc«ldo,  who  baa  to  take  turn-about  with  him  in 
office,  ao  that  the  acta  of  each,  whilat  in  authority,  aecra  as  a  cheek 
on  the  other.  Then  he  is  accompanied,  wherever  ho  goes,  by  ono 
private  and  two  public  reimiters,  ami  the  latter  forward  direct  to 
Veddo  particulars  of  all  hia  acta.  Tlieir  reporta  are  in  their  turn 
checked  by  the  counter-atatemcnta  of  the  governor  and  hia  pri- 
vate aocretary.  Now,  compare  this  with  the  case  of  '.be  cap- 
tain of  II.M.S.,  who  requirea  a  ton  of  cool  or  a  coil  oi  mi f, 
of  tl'j  i.'lv.o  of  perhapa  twenty  ahillings.  Ulie  captain  givea  a 
written  onk-  for  the  purrhaai  lo  be  made,  and  two  merchants 
niuat  certify  tb..*  «''c  pi  Ice  aakcd  ia  a  juat  one,  and  what  ia  the 
rate  of  exchange— to  thia  the  governor  or  consul  muat  bear 
witncsa.  The  captain  next  atteata  that  the  gooda  have  been  re- 
ceived and  carried  to  public  account,  and  thia  la  countersigned  l.y 
a  lieutenant,  the  master,  and  another  officer,  who  declare  them 
to  bo  fit  for  her  Miycsty'a  service.  The  vendor  appenda  hia 
aignatnre  oa  n  receipt,  and  thia  haa  to  bo  witiiesaed.  Then  a 
Btatament  of  what  quantity  of  the  aame  remained  In  ♦ho  ahip 
when  the  purchase  wai  made,  and  why  more  waa  rcqulnxl, 
haa  to  be  algncd  by  the  captain  and  officer  in  chiiigo  of  them. 
Lastly,  these  documenta  are  fbrwarded  to  the  CV.nmander-ln-chlcf, 
•viio  algna  and  forwards  them  to  thi.  A>.«jan  ant-general  of  the 
Navy.  So,  to  guarantee  the  honest  expf  ndlti.ro  on  behalf  of  tho 
public  of  twenty  ahllling*.  tho  nainea  of  twelve  witneaacs  are 
requisite,  and  the  papers  Mng  In  triplicate,  aixand-thlrty 
ifguatures  require  to  U  attacked  and  lodged  in  offlca  1" 
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ponds  swann  with  fisli,  and  avaries  with  bright  plu- 
maged  birda.     A  theatre  is  attached  to  every  pahicc.' 

Tlie  Japanese  are  very  unlike  the  Chinese  in  one 
res]>ect :  tliey  are  essentially  warlike  and  brave.'  They 
arc  accustomed  to  the  use  of  arms  from  twelve  years 
of  ago.  Their  chief  pride  consists  in  the  excellence  of 
their  arms,  which  are,  ho'vcver,  about  a  century  in 
arrcar  of  those  of  Europe,  o-tcept  the  temper  of  their 
swords,  and  the  dexterity  with  which  they  can  use 
tlioin.  Co\n-n};e  and  justice  are  the  two  great  virtues 
wliieli  education  in  Japan  seeks  to  de\olopo  in  chil- 
dren. They  are  never  either  threatened  or  struck, 
llcnco  also,  naturally  of  a  kind  disposition,  tliey  are 
inveterate  when  their  sense  of  right  is  injured. 

Sobriety  is  another  of  the  chief  characteristics  of 
the  Japanese.  They  neither  eat  nor  drink  nnich. 
Tlieir  strongest  drink  is  saki,  or  beer  made  of  rice  and 
honey.  Soy,  or  Soya,  which  is  imported  to  this 
country,  is  made  of  barley,  the  seed  of  the  dolichos, 
and  salt  fermented.  They  do  not  drink  either  coffee  or 
milk.  Tobacco  was  first  introduced  by  the  Portuguese. 
Sinscng,  which  is  the  chief  luxury  sought  for,  and  for 
which  fabulous  prices  are  said  to  bo  given,  as  ensuring 
innnortality,  is  the  root  of  the  wild  sugar-cane  of 
Corea. 

All  cm|)loyments,  a.s  indeed  all  other  matters  in 
.Tapan,  are  hereditary.  Forms  of  government,  religious 
institutions,  manner.-',  cu.stoms,  castumc,  architecture, 
■ill  the  habits  of  life,  are  traditional,  and  have  been  the 
Kime  for  now  niyh  thirty  centuries.  The  intro- 
duction of  Buddhism,  the  institution  of  Singuns  as 
emperors  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  their 
subseqiieut  usurpation  of  power,  are  but  super- 
positions on  an  older  form  of  society.  Every  city  has 
its  national  guard,  to  which  e.icli  street  contributes  a 
certain  number  of  men.  In  a  country  where  almost 
every  crime  is  visited  by  capital  punishment,  it  is 
death  to  insult  a  national  guard.  Tliey  have,  however, 
not  only  thi'lr  ordinary  police,  but  also  their  mitsukc, 
or  spies.   The  princes  of  Salsuma,  who  preserve  a  kind 


'   The  homes  of  the  iioblos  nro  liiiilt  la  regular  onliT,  rDi'inin:; 
wiilu  strcLls,  SDino  lillv  yaiJj  lin);ii\.     An  cxtcnsivo  court-jm 
with  (ivfs  luiil  |?.inliii!i,  foniu  thu  centre  of  cacli  inclosurc,  whil.'  | 
nroniul  the  inclusure  is  tlie  house  of  tlio  cliief,  iis  iilao  tluao  of  his 
followers,  retjiiners,  tloinestic  aerviii.  i,  iinil  slitves. 

'  J'lic  military  ('ispositiun  of  the  Jii)i;uiosu  has  recently  rcceiveil 
n  fresh  nwakenini;  like  our  own.  The  latest  iniprovcineat  ndoptetl 
was  to  teach  the  young  men  to  ride  in  Enropeiin  fusliion  for  mili- 
tary )inriH)ses,  and  whilst  wo  were  in  Nagasaki,  a  Dutch  non- 
conimiiaicineil  olUcer  was  busy  teaching  u  nuinlier  of  Japincso 
gentlemen  to  riilc  in  n  riding-school  constructed  for  the  purpose. 
When  they  were  perfect,  they  would  bo  sent  into  provineci  to 
instruct  their  countrymen  i  for  although  there  nre  nbumknco  of 
horses  in  .Iap.TO,  and  rather  good  ones  too,  still,  what  with  straw 
»hoe«  for  their  hoofs,  and  stirrups  weighing  fifty  pounds  a-piccc, 
and  lackered  siullU's,  it  must  be  ncknowliHlgiil  that  their  cuvidry 
is  as  yet  f.ir  from  Ibrniid.ible.  In  infantry  movements,  I  was  told 
that  thoy  had  for  some  time  received  inslructiims,  nndtbnt,  ns  a 
militia,  their  force  was  very  respec'.ible;  iiuleed,  a  Russian  oinccr 
who  was  staying  at  Nagasaki.  .,nd  who  hail  seen  much  of  .Inpaii, 
•ix)kc  of  the  perfect  military  orpnnisalion  of  the  empire  in  warm 
terms.  Troi-,  bis  tUwription,  the  entire  ))opulation  forinnd  one 
complete  -.imy,  of  which  every  linvn,  village,  nnd  liamlet  might 
be  saiil  to  Iki  companies  or  actions.  The  jxjwer,  bowevcr,  of 
dirwtini;  these  fori-cs  npon  nny  jioint  cither  for  oirenco  or  defence, 
is  vastly  curbed  by  the  indc|iendcnt  tenure  of  the  three  humlrt'd 
ami  sixty  priucc».  Kiich  of  these  is  the  chief  authority  in  his  own 
stale,  nnd,  like  the  barons  of  old,  claims  a  power  of  lii'o  and  death 
over  bis  snbjei-ts,  tliongli,  nt  the  unio  time,  acknowledging  as 
their  fovercign  and  chief  the  Tai-koon,  and  the  council  rcaldcnt 
In  Yrddo, 


of  indejtcndence  owing  to  their  reputed  descent  from 
Jycyas,  are  said  to  kill  every  spy  that  is  found  on  their 
territory.  So  perfect,  however,  is  the  police  system  in 
Japan,  that  it  is  said  no  criminal  escapes  ;  indeed,  it 
would  appear  that  they  do  not  attempt  to  escape. 

That  the  Japanese  are  the  moat  intelligent  and  cnl- 
tivatcd  of  all  the  Asiatic  nations  is  generally  admitted. 
Many  of  the  officials  and  merchants  can  speak  English 
and  Dutch.  They  read  Euroj)ean  papers  and  ]icriodicals. 
One  of  the  nobles  questioned  Commodore  Peiry,  to  his 
great  surprise,  about  Ericsen's  caloric  ship.  They  have 
their  own  system  of  astronomy  and  chronology,' as  also 
their  ainianack.s.  They  appear  indeed  to  have  asto- 
nished some  of  the  membci-s  of  Lord  Elgin's  mission 
not  a  little.  "It  is  cmious,"  writes  one  of  these 
gentlemen,  "that  while  some  of  their  customs  are 
what  wo  would  deem  rather  barbnron.s,  and  while  thiy 
are  ignorant  of  many  common  things — while  they  still 
rip  themselves  up,  and  .sl'.oe  their  horses  with  straw 
because  ignorant  of  any  other  method — they  have 
jumped  to  a  knowledge  of  certain  branches  of  science 
which  it  has  taken  nations  in  Eurojie  hundreds  of  years 
to  attain.  At  Nsignsaki  they  can  turn  out  of  t  sir 
yard  an  engine  for  a  railway  or  steamer.  Japanese 
captains  and  engineers  command  their  men-of-war,  of 
which  three  are  steamers;  they  understand  the  electric 
telegraph;  they  make  thermometers  and  barometers, 
theodolites,  ami,  I  believe,  aneroids.  Their  spy-glas.srs 
and  microscopes  arc  good  and  very  cheap.  They  have 
a  largo  glass  manufuctorv-,  which  turns  out  glass  little 
inferior  to  our  own.  They  have  a  .short  line  of  railway 
somewhere  in  the  interior,  given  by  the  Americans." 

So  it  will  be  in  resi>ect  to  defensive  and  ofTerisive 
means.  Hitherto,  in  pui'simiice  of  the  system  of  fc- 
clusion,  it  has  been  forbidden  to  construct  large  shij)?, 
so  that  the  natives  should  not  leave  their  coasts  ;  but 
under  a  new  system,  a  new  order  of  things  will  un- 
doubtedly arise.  So  with  their  Inmdrcds  of  thousands 
of  armed  men  :  as  yet  only  in  the  military  perfection 
of  the  si.xtcenth  century,  they  could  not  stand  before 
an  adequate  European  ibrco;  but  if  once  their  country, 
or  their  laws,  or  religion,  were  attacked,  they  would 
.soon  learn  to  place  their  military  system  npon  a  par 
with  that  of  those  who  would  venttu-e  to  otitrage  their 
nationality.  The  inond  Kujieriority  would  be  on  their 
side.  They  oro  bravo  even  to  contempt  of  life,  most 
sensitive  on  the  point  of  honour,  and  cruel  aiul  vin- 
dictive in  their  enmity.  It  would  be  a  grievous  error, 
then,  in  a  political  point  of  view — not  to  mention  the 
immorality  of  such  a  course — for  any  nation,  be  they 
Russian,  Englieh,  French,  or  American  (nnd  the  latter 
have  entertjiincd  the  notion  of  a  forcible  occupation  of 
one  of  the  Jai>ane.se  islands)  to  atlemiit  to  coerce  so 
brave,  so  intelligent,  and  so  patriotic  a  people. 


"  The  luimes  of  the  months  have,  like  those  of  the  French  revo- 
lutionary calendar,  n  imrticnlar  and  interesting  local  signiiicancc. 
Thus,  the  first  mimth  is  lalhd  the  frienilly  month,  being  that  of 
the  new  year.  Tlie  second  is  the  month  of  change,  winter 
clotliing  lieing  llnm  exchanged  for  stnnmcr  pirnu-nts.  The  third 
is  the  budding  month  i  the  I'unrth,  the  Ho'vering  nuinth  i  the  filth 
the  transplanting  month  (in  allusion  to  rice);  the  sixth  is  the  dig 
month;  thu  seventh  the  month  of  letters;  the  (iglilh  is  the  month 
of  falling  leaves ;  the  ninth  is  the  long  month,  or  tbo  month  of 
long  night;  the  tenth  is  tbo  gixllesa  month;  tbo  eleventh  the 
month  of  frosts;  and  the  twclf^.b,  tho  final  or  terminal  month. 
The  t«ntli  month  is  ao  cidled  beamse,  ncoording  to  aoino,  tbo 
gods  n-nit  a|ion  the  Mikado  that  month ;  nrcording  to  others,  nil 
tho  divinitiua  leave  their  res|iectivc  temples  on  a  pilgrimaga  to 
Idiumo,  in  tho  north  of  Japan. 
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The  treaty  signed  at  Ycddo  on  tlio  2Cth  of  August, 
1858,  stipulated,  among  other  things,  the  reciprocal 
right  of  appointing  diplomatic  agents  at  Yeddo  and 
London ;  that  the  ports  of  Hakodaki  (previously  with 
Simoda  opened  by  Commodore  Perry  to  the  Americans), 
Kunagawa,  and  Nivgnsaki,  be  opened  to  British  sub- 
jects from  July  Ist,  1859 ;  Nee-e-g-.iha,  or  if  that  is 
unsuitable  as  a  harbour,  some  other  port  on  the  west 
coast  of  Nipi>on,  ns   also   Kiogo,    on  January    1st, 


18G0.  In  all  these  places  British  subjects  may  reside, 
may  lease  ground,  and  purchase  and  erect  buildings, 
and  are  not  to  be  confined  within  walls  and  gates,  but 
are  to  be  allowed  free  ingress  and  egress.  Their  ex- 
cursions are  to  bo  limited  within  ten  ri,  or  some 
twenty-five  miles  English.  After  January  1st,  18G2, 
British  subjects  niiy  reside  at  Yeddo ;  and  from 
January  Ist,  18C3,  at  Okasuka  (Osaca),  for  purposes 
of  trade  only. 
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I.— AN  AUSTRIAN  VOYAGE  ROUND  THE 
WORLD. 

The  voyage  of  the  Austrian  frigate,  the  Novara, 
the  last  ship  that  has  made  a  scientific  voyage  of  cir- 
cumnavigation, affords  us  the  means  of  conveying  our 
readers  to  the  more  important  of  those  nuniei-ous 
islands  which  skirt  the  great  peninsula  of  Asia,  frc.ii 
Japan  on  the  one  side  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal  on  the  other. 
It  was  a  relief,  amid  the  sad  scenes  enacted  during  the 
late  war,  to  hear  that  its  task  of  civilisation  exempted 
it  from  the  ordeal  of  international  hostilities.  Starting 
from  Trieste  on  the  30th  of  April,  1857,  it  returned 
to  the  8ame[X)rt  in  the  month  of  August,  1859.  Con- 
structed in  the  docks  of  Venice  about  ten  years  ago, 
the  Kotara  !■■  one  of  tike  finest  of  the  ten  ships  of  the 
same  class  that  Austria  possesses.  She  is  rated  for 
forty-four  guns,  but  only  earned  thirty-two  during  her 
journey  round  the  world ;  thus  leaving  a  greater  space 
for  the  necessaries  of  a  long  voyage,  and  for  the  collec- 
tions that  might  be  made. 

Thu  expedition,  however,  organized  by  Archduke 
Maximilian,  Grand  Admiral  of  the  Austrian  navy, 
had  mainly  in  view  the  object  of  familiarising  young 
naval  officers  with  the  navigation  of  different  seas, 
of  making  the  Austrian  flag  known  in  countries  hitherto 
unacquainted  with  it,  and  of  giving  to  the  professors 
of  science  and  natural  history  the  means  of  acquiring 
more  extended  and  varied  knowledge. 

The  conduct  of  the  exiiedition  was  entrustitd  to 
Captain  Wallerstorf  Urtair,  who  has  the  reputation  of 
l>eing  a  learned  and  skilful  seaman.  He  presided  over 
the  researches  of  the  scientific  commission,  and  the 
astronomical,  meteorological,  magnetic  and  geodesic 
lal)ours  of  the  naval  ofHcers.  The  frigate  itself  was 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Baron  de  Pock,  who 
had  under  his  orders  a  staff  of  thirty  officers,  including 
three  8urgoon»i  and  a  chaplain  ;  the  crew  nural)ered 
310  men.  Among  the  members  of  the  sciuntifie 
commission  wdre  a  geologist,  two  zoologists,  a  botanist, 
a  preparer,  an  ethnologist,  an  economist,  and  a 
draughtsman. 

The  whole  time  the  cxixidition  was  out  wns  two 
years  three  months  and  twenty-eight  days.  Of  this 
time,  298  days  were  employed  in  land  explorations,  and 
551  uiys  wore  jNissed  under  sail.  The  frigate  came 
to  anchir  in  twenty-five  different  harbours,  and  tra- 


versed in  its  whole  jouroey  51,680  geographic  miles  of 
sixt'  to  a  degi'ce. 

Till!  first  visits  mode  were  to  Rio  Janeiro  and  to  the 
Capo  of  Good  Hope,  and  on  the  19th  of  November, 
1857,  they  arrived  at  the  volcanic  Island  of  St.  Paul, 
which,  with  its  neighbour,  Amsterdam,  stand  out  almost 
isolated,  midway  between  the  Indian  and  Southern 
Oceans,  and  the  explonvtion  of  both  of  which  lutd  been 
strongly  recommended  by  the  veteran  Do  Humboldt. 
{See  page  217.) 

"We  had  scarcely  anchored,"  M.  Scherzer  relates,  in 
his  report  made  to  the  Geographical  Society  of  I'aris, 
"  at  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore,  than  the 
whole  popidation  of  the  island,  comitoscd  of  two 
negroes  and  an  old  Frenchman  with  a  long  beard,  came 
out  to  welcome  us.  The  Frenchman,  M.  Viot,  made 
an  offer  of  his  services  with  exquisite  politeness,  and 
l>Wed  the  whole  of  the  island  at  our  dis|)osal.  Ho 
related  to  us  how,  in  virtue  of  the  rights  of  a  primaiy 
occupation,  the  island  had  been  in  the  first  place  the 
property  of  a  French  merchant,  from  the  Island  of 
Bourbon,  or  de  la  Reunion,  M,  Canin,  who  had  ceded 
it  to  a  Pole,  M.  Adam,  his  partner  or  colleague.  The 
latter  had  purchased  some  unfortunate  negroes  of  the 
too  iu{amo\is  coast  of  Mozambique,  had  obliged  them 
to  construct  habitations  for  them  and  for  themselves,  to 
blow  up  whole  masses  of  rock,  in  order  to  give  a  greater 
security  to  the  landing,  and  to  cultivate  a  few  roods  of 
potatoes  and  cabbages.  About  ten  years  ago,  the  pos- 
session of  tlin  island  was  made  over  to  one  St.  Otovaii, 
employe<l  in  the  Commissariat  of  the  Isle  de  la  R<:union. 
Twice  a  year  this  now  sovereign  of  the  island  des% 
Ijatches  a  sloop  of  about  forty  tons,  to  fish  in  the 
productive  waters  of  St.  Paul  the  cheilodaetylus, 
en-oneously  designated  as  the  sea-cod  ;  at  fifty  centimes 
(five  ponce)  per  fish,  each  of  these  expeditions  gives 
him  a  return  of  25,000  francs.  The  three  inhabitants 
of  the  island  watch  over  these  fisheries,  take  cai-e  of 
the  storehouse,  and  rear  a  few  roods  of  potatoes,  which 
they  exchange  with  the  whalers  for  rice,  tobacco, 
biscuits,  and  salt  meat." 

The  Island  of  St.  Paul  is,  in  reality,  the  summit  of  a 
crikter,  which  rises  from  tlic  depths  of  the  ocean  to 
some  200  yanh  alK>ve  the  level  of  the  waters.  It  is 
only  approaclmble  on  the  south-west  side,  where  the 
walls  of  the  crater  being  broken  down,  a  magnificent 
ovul-shaped  opening  presents  itself,  upwanls  of  a  hun- 
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drt'l  yawls  in  width,  ftnd  on  both  sidon  of  which  iiro 
ten  lung  bars,  that  attach  themselves  to  the  flanks  of 
the  mountain.  Tiio  internal  sides  of  the  crater  arc 
clothed  with  verdure,  and  {trescnt  a  ravishing  spectacle 
to  the  eye. 

The  magnetic,  astronomical,  and  meteorological  ob- 
servations were  instidled  at  this  interesting  station, 
and  tliose  who  were  not  addicted  to  the  ijursuit  of 
mathematical  sciences,  occupied  themselves  with  niine- 
ralogical,  botanical,  and  zoological  researches.  Some 
zealous  philanthropists  sowed  seeds  brought  from 
Europe,  in  the  hoi)cs  of  seeing  them  germinate  during 
the  stay  of  the  expedition.  But  strong  gales  of  wind 
and  persistent  rain  came  on,  and  cooled  the  ardour  of 
all  parties  extremely.  Luckily  that  they  found  in  the 
hut  of  the  only  civilised  resident  in  the  island,  a 
cuUection  of  books,  made,  we  are  told,  with  considerable 
taste.  A  numlx;r  of  iienguins  also  came  to  pay  them 
a  visit.  Stumbliug  along  like  invalids,  with  their  legs 
of  wood,  they  intruded  into  the  huts,  heavy,  awkward, 
and  stupid,  they  shook  their  small,  undeveloped  wings, 
and  opened  their  eyes  and  bills  as  far  as  it  was  in  their 
power,  to  express  their  surprise  at  meeting  with 
strangers  in  such  a  place.  Those  poor  ])almipeds  live 
by  myriads  upon  the  island  of  St.  Paul.  They  have 
established  for  themselves  there  an  immense  city,  to 
which  in  the  evening,  on  returning  from  fishing,  they 
ascend  in  long  files  by  a  zig-zag  pathway.  The  noise 
they  make  in  the  depth  of  night  is  deafening. 

Two  thermal  springs  were  found  issuing  from  the 
sides  of  the  crater  nearly  at  the  level  of  the  sea.  Their 
temperature  was  90  centrigrade.  Some  of  tho  party 
amused  themselves  with  boding  fish  in  these  fountains, 
still  attached  to  the  hook  by  which  they  had  been 
caught  only  a  few  yards  off.  St.  Paul,  the  reporter 
stiys,  might  bo  made  an  excellent  station  for  ships 
which,  on  their  way  to  and  from  the  Cape,  China,  India, 
or  Austr!i1i;i,  might  be  in  want  of  repairs.  It  is  now 
a  do|)eudenco  of  tho  Isle  of  France. 

On  the  Cth  of  December,  18">7,  the  Novara  sailed 
from  St.  Paul,  leaving  a  present  of  a  box  of  tools  to 
M.  Viot.  On  the  7th  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the 
longboat  effected  a  landing  on  the  Island  of  Amster- 
dam. "  Wo  siiw,"  says  the  reporter,  with  amusing 
simplicity,  "  some  turf,  some  reeds,  and  some  arbo- 
rescent plants,  but  the  wind  obliged  ns  to  quit  tho 
place  by  midnight,  and  to  make  the  best  of  our  way 
to  Ceylon." 

ir.— CEYLON. 

The  Austrian  exjieditionisU?  described  themselves  as 
casting  anchor  at  Point  de  Galle,  to  which  so  unen- 
viable a  notoriety  has  lately  attached  itself  from  the 
loss  of  the  Malabar ;  and  they  speak  of  it  ns  "  a  point 
of  little  importance,  consisting  of  a  pcttah  or  village  of 
tiark  aborigines,  a  fort,  and  an  European  quarter,  the 
white  houses  in  which,  the  clean  streets,  and  tho  shady 
avenues,  ])resent  an  agreeable  aspect." 

liuddhisni,  which  we  are  told  seems  to  recoil  before 
^luhanimadanisiu  in  the  far  oast,  is  still  in  fvdl  jjros- 
porlty  in  Ceylon.  This  island  is,  so  to  say,  the  Rome 
uf  tho  worahippui-s  of  Sakya  Muni.  The  temples  and 
chajH^ls  devoted  to  that  divinity  are,  as  a  natural  con- 
K<'(pience,  to  bo  counted  by  thousands.  Tho  Singha- 
lese jiricsts  enjoy  considerikble  ])oliticul  and  religious 
authority.  They  persist  in  ignoring  every  -worn  of 
English  origin :  it  is  their  method  of  pj-otosting  against 
the  conquering  heretics  of  tho  Holy  Island.     In  other 


respects  they  are  veiy  polito  to  Europeans,  and  apjicar 
to  be  solely  occupied  with  their  religious  duties. 

Scarcely  had  the  learned  troveilers  disembarked, 
than  they  directed  their  steps  to  the  great  temple  oif 
Dadella  Panzela,  where  resides  the  Great  Priest  of 
Ceylon,  surrounded  by  his  haniadums,  They  had  tho 
honour  of  being  presented  to  the  Singhalese  Pontiff, 
lie  is  described  as  then  an  old  man,  some  seventy  yeaiu 
of  age,  and  as  rejoicing  in  tho  name  of  Nanalangani 
Sirisumana  Malmdama  Badgiurong  Ganatehari  Kai- 
kun.ingi.  He  informed  the  Austrians  that  he  had  long 
resid;?d  in  tho  countiy  of  Siam,  and  that  tho  emperor 
of  that  country  had  only  recently  sent  liim  a  parasol 
of  honour.  Ho  then  condescended  to  inquire  their 
names,  their  country,  and  the  object  of  their  journey  ; 
the  replies  to  which  he  had  duly  rci)orted  by  a  secretary 
who  wrote  with  a  goose-qtiill  on  jmper,  pi-obably  re- 
served for  profane  purjtoses,  for  in  another  part  of  the 
temple  they  observed  a  student  transcribing  some  of 
tho  sacred  writings  upon  a  leaf  of  taiiput. 

The  next  excursion  made  was  from  Galle  to  Colombo. 
The  expeditionists  had  no  reason  to  coni;  '  in  of  the 
tii-st  portion  of  their  journey  to  Bentotte,  tho  so-called 
caravanserai,  and  which  place  is  described  as  resembling 
the  stations  on  "our  railways,"  <ind  as  having  been 
constiiictcd  at  the  expense  of  government.  Every 
accommodation,  and  excellent  food,  were  to  be  obtained 
at  ])rices  marked  on  a  tariff.  But  matters  did  not  pro- 
ceed so  cheerily  afterwards.  Tho  driver  got  so  drunk 
nt  Bentotte,  as  to  be  no  longer  capable  of  preserving 
his  cquilibrinm.  A  policeman  was  accordingly  applied 
to  to  supply  a  new  one,  but  he  cither  could  not  or 
would  not  accede  to  their  demands;  they  were  obliged, 
therefore,  to  put  \x\i  with  their  truly  Anglican  con- 
veyor, who  soon  fell  under  tho  wheels,  but,  luckily, 
without  receiving  any  serious  injuries.  The  horse 
took  r.dvnntage  of  the  mishap  to  refuse  to  go  any 
further.  It  is  the  custom,  wo  are  told,  in  that  spirit 
of  generalisation  which  is  too  often  affected  by  tra- 
vellers, when  they  have  any  one  oiuso  ujwn  which  to 
ground  their  conclusions,  to  attach  to  tho  carriages  of 
travellers,  whatever  may  be  their  weight,  a  single, 
meagre,  thin,  piteous-looking  horse ;  further,  they  only 
change  every  ten  or  fifteen  kilometres  (seven  to  ten 
miles),  BO,  to  make  the  animal  move,  they  are  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  nn  cxec\itionor's  expedients.  His 
ears  are  twisted  with  cords,  and  a  stick  is  pushed 
inuler  his  tail,  and  a.s  soon  as  the  ]X)or  beast,  exasperated, 
breaks  into  a  trot,  the  drivers  begin  to  swear,  scream, 
and  whip,  to  keep  up  the  excitement.  It  really  ditl 
not  require  to  go  to  Ceylon  to  see  this  ;  but,  in  a  land 
so  devotedly  given  «p  to  the  belief  of  transmigration, 
better  things  might  have  been  expected. 

It  was  not  without  trouble  that  our  travellers 
reached  a  Koman  Catholic  mission,  where  they 
obtained  a  new  horse  and  a  now  coachman,  who  drove 
them  to  a  second  mission.  Father  I^Iiliani  insisted 
upon  their  acceptance  of  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  )>roffii8ed 
them  u  brcakfivst  on  their  return  from  Colombo.  It 
was  dark  cro  the  journey  was  resumed,  and  happily 
tho  road  was  lit  up  hero  and  there  by  tho  natives  who 
wended  their  way  home  with  torches  of  ]ialm  wood, 
which  threw  out  vivid  sparks  and  R)>read  a  delightful 
fragrance  around.  It  was  midnight  when  tliey 
reached  Colombo. 

Colombo,  like  all  other  Indian  cities,  is  comiioscd 
of  two  quarters.  The  white  town,  with  its  forts, 
whoro  tho  European  population,  which  also  has  tho 
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right  to  keep  opnii  Khop  tlioroin,  cpncentrates  itself; 
ftiid  llio  black  town,  into  which  the  English  go 
very  i-nroly,  but  which  is  incontcstably  the  most 
active  and  the  most  imlustrionM  of  the  two. 

Colombo,  a  city  of  30,000  inhabitants,  capital  of 
Ceylon,  and  seat  of  the  political  government,  is  charged 
with  not  having  left  agreeable  reminiscences.  The  so- 
called  white  town  is  described  as  being  very  gray  and 
very  dirty,  and  as  being  in  a  manifest  state  of  decline, 
which  may  bo  attrib\ited  to  the  fact  that  its  harbour 
is  only  occcssiblo  during  the  north  west  monsoon. 
Hence  trade  is  leaving  it,  while  it  increases  at  Point 
do  Galle,  whoso  port,  said  to  bo  accessible  at  all  times, 
is  already  the  rendezvous  of  several  lines  of  stcamors. 
But,  upon  this  point,  opinion  differs  widely. 

One  agreeable  surprise  presented  itself;  it  was  a 
board  intimating  that  an  "ice  shop"  existed  in 
Colombo.  The  ice  came  fi-om  the  United  States. 
Blocks  transmitted  across  the  Atlantic  and  the  Indian 
Ocean  are  much  cheaper  in  Ceylon  than  such  as  are 
broiight  fi\)m  the  mountains  of  In<lia.  North  America, 
and  especially  Boston,  sniiplies  Bombay,  Madras,  and 
Calcutta  abundantly  witli  this  delicious  refreshment, 
by  regular  convoys  arriving  every  fortnight.  Tlie 
trade,  which  is  of  recent  origin,  apjieai-s  to  return 
good  pi-ofits. 

The  ins|K'ctor  of  the  pearl  fisheries  informed  the 
expeditionists,  that  the  fourteen  fisheries  which  for- 
merly brought  in  from  1,000,000  to  1,800,000  francs 
had  been  ruined  by  a  grcudy  and  ignorant  system  of 
working,  and  finally  abandoned  in  1838.  This  branch 
of  industry  was  however,  reojwned  in  1855,  and  it 
produces  as  much  as  250,000  francs  to  tha  reveuuo  in 
certain  mouths  of  the  year.' 


'  Tlio  iiioro  iiniwrtant  I'cnrl  FUIicry  is  now  carricil  on  at  Aiipo, 
ami  is  thus  described  by  an  cyo-witncas!— Tlio  plnin  was  dotted 
witli  tents,  curious  in  sliaiie  and  colour,  and  "  cnjan  "  huts  of  every 
possible  size,  for  the  accnmniodation  of  tlio  teiuporary  visitors.  In 
the  rcadstciid  lay  vessels  of  nil  kinds,  from  the  suiall  schocncr 
used  by  tlio  superintendent  as  his  fliig^liip,  to  the  variou^i  strangvly- 
slinped  native  boats,  witli  their  clumsy  outri|;gers  niid  broad 
browu  soils,  fmKilc-looklii;  little  canoes  and  catunmrans,  making 
rapid  voyages  b  'tween  them  and  the  shore.  All  the  dctiils  of  the 
fishery  are  carried  on  at  Silawatorro,  two  miles  down  tlie  coast, 
the  Bciib'Mrd  for  a  considerable  distance  \mng  raiwd  scvenil  feet 
ill  height  by  the  occunuilutinns  of  oyster  shells  for  ages  past.  The 
boats  used  by  the  divers,  178  in  number,  were  drawn  up  in  two 
s<|U«drons,  opposite  the  Qovenimcnt  buildings.  Oiio  squadron  is 
told  oil  for  each  day's  flailing,  and  gets  under  weigh  at  midnight, 
when  a  signal  gun  is  fired,  a  breeze  generally  s|iringing  up  at  that 
time  enabling  them  to  reach  the  pc.irl  banks,  twelve  miles  from 
the  shore,  by  daylight.  The  boats  are  all  nnmlierod,  and  anchor 
in  n  line,  when  diving  commences  immediately.  Kiieli  lioat 
has  five  "  sinking  stones,"  and  two  divers  are  told  off  at  each 
stone,  uliich  weighs  about  forty  pounds.  They  do  n>~t  dive 
alternately,  as  too  mncli  time  would  bo  lost  by  changing,  nit 
when  one  man  is  tireil  the  other  takes  his  pUce.  They  discnrd  i.'I 
ncoessories  fur  closing  the  cars  and  nostrils,  and  the  diver  descends 
by  pliwiiig  his  feet  upon  the  "  sinking  stone,"  to  which  a  rope  is 
attached.  His  movements  are  watched  by  his  comrade,  who 
draws  up  the  stone  the  moment  tlio  diver  reaches  the  bottom, 
with  the  net  or  basket  in  which  the  oysters  are  dcpositnl,  the  diver 
himself  facilitating  his  own  ascent  by  tho  siinio  means.  After 
holding  on  to  an  oar,  or  flo'ating  for  a  niinnte  or  so,  to  recover 
his  wind,  hn  is  ready  lor  another  pinngo.  Klost  of  the  divert  arc 
Tamils,  and  fur  from  being  of  miserable  ap|iramncc,  are  mostly 
stout,  healthy  men.  Accidents  from  sharks  are  of  very  rare 
occurence,  contrary  to  our  precoiiciMvetl  i.ttloiis  on  the  subject, 
only  one  antlicnticnteil  fatal  cafe  having  oi^urrod  since  Ceylon 
came  into  our  possession.  Uldicnlons  iiles  lia.'O  been  told  and 
belie  veil  re*pe<'tiiig  the  length  of  time  divers  remain  under  water, 
•ome  giving  the  average  iis  two  ininntcs,  others  asserting  that  as 
much  ai  ioven  minutes'  ■ubmertion  hoi  been  achieved.     The 


The  A\istrian  consul,  IMr.  Wilson,  conducted  tho 
members  of  tho  expedition  to  what  were  justly  desig- 
nated "magnificent  plantations"  of  cinuamoti  laurels. 
Every  year  cargoes  of  this  precious  vegetable  uro 
exported  to  tho  value  of  twenty  millions  of  francs ;  it 
is  u  real  monopoly,  which  nature  has  made  a  ]ire8knt 


utir.ost    ever    accomplished    by    the    present    less    amphibious 
race  is  eiglity-Ave    seconds,    fifty   seconds  being  tlie   ordinary 
duration  of  a   dive.    So    large    a    number    of  divers    are    at 
work    at    once,  that    they  must  trust    to    chance    for    filling 
their  nets  in  the  muddy  water;   nil  kinds  of  curious  ninriiio 
animals— sea  slugs,   black,  greasy,  and   hideous,   strange  ]H>l\pi, 
und  beautiful  shells— all  coming  up  in  company  with  the  legiti- 
mate pearl  oyster.      As  many  as  sixty-tivu  of  these  have  hccn 
brought  up  at  one  luiul,  but  the  average  number  seldom  exceeds 
fifteen  or  twenty.     Properly  spealiiig  It  is  not  an  oyster  at  all, 
hut  a  member  of  the  mussel  faniilv,  its  corrtx-t  deiiignation  being 
the   MeUajrina  margaritifera^      Tho   shells  nie  of  a  rcddisli 
brown  colour,  and  have  dee)icr  nnd  mora  clcnrly  defined  hinges 
than  the  comoion  oyster,  '.vhicli  to  niiscicntitic  eyes  it  greatly 
resembles.     It  (xiss  'sses  a  curious  kind  of  sucker,  or  leg,  by  niean.4 
of  which  it  can  accomplish  a  slow  progress  over  the  bottom  of 
the  ten,  a  blueish  green  tassel  (hi/atvi)  enabling  it  to  attach  itself 
to  any  objecc  that  takes  its  fancy.     Tlii)  "  byssus  "  is  broken  oft' 
and  left  behind  when  the  oyster  moves  on,  it  having  tho  ]iowcr 
of  reproducing  it  wlieii  again  desirous  of  remaining  stationary. 
They  aie,  however,  generally  found  loose  by  tho  divers,  in  which 
case  they  are  easily  transferred  to    the  nets.      According  to 
tho  natives,  its  roost  formidable  enemy  is  a  fish  nlinm  nature  has 
provided  with  a  scrt  of  gimlet  on  its  nose,  with  which  it  bores 
through  the  shell,  sucking  out  its  juicy  contents  through  the  hole. 
They  are  also  said  to  full  victims  to  a  kind  of  roach,  five  or  six  inches 
in  length,  which  devours  the  oyster,  shell  nnd  nil.     They  nioy  do 
some  damage  among  the  very  young  ones,  but  a  full-grown,  linrd- 
shelled  i>carl  oyster,  probably  proves  as  lusting  a  meal  to  a  ranch, 
as  a  buck  with  fine  antlers  to  a  boa  constrictor.     Tho  divers  worit 
steadily  for  about  six  hours,  but  at  midnight  they  have  nearly 
had  enough  of  it.     A  gun  it  fired  as  a  sig'.iiil  for  tlio  fishing  to 
cease.     A  final  and  simultaneous  plunge  is  made  by  the  divert, 
and  the  little  flotillii  gets  under  weigh  for  the  beach,  each  boat, 
at  it  arrivca,  delivering  its  precious  freight  at  the  govcrnnicnt 
"  Rottoo,"  or  receiving  yard,  a  large,  ojicn,  pnlisnded  inclosurc, 
with  a  sentry  at  each  gate.     A  govcrnnicnt  cfficial  superintends 
the  division  of  the  whole  into  four  equal  lots,  one  of  which  is  the 
remuneration  to  which  the  divers  are  entitled,  and  for  this  they 
provide  boats  and  boatmen.     This  shara  is  usually  at  once  told  by 
thorn  at  retail  prices,  outside  the  gates,  higher   prices  being  ob- 
tained for  them  than   tliose  fetclic<l  at   the  government  sales, 
where  only  thousaniU  nro  talked  about.    These  tales  take  place 
on     tho     day    following     the     fishery,    in     a     largo      "cnjnn" 
huil'ling,  with  open  sides,  round  which    crowd   the  specnlntort 
of  nil  classes,  castes,  and  liuos.     SiiigbiUese  but  seldom  venture 
in  these  undertakings,  preferring  to  invest  such  savings  as  they 
make  in  land,     lly  far  the  greatest  proportion  are  natives  of  the 
south  continent  of  India,  whcio  tho  spirit  of  speculation  seems 
e(|Ually  well  developed  in  the  wealthy  Clictty  merchant,  the  jvis- 
scssor  of  Ihoiisanils,  and  in  the  common  ec    ,,  wlio  will  expend 
his  hardly -earned  hire  in  three  or    fci.,    .     .'..a    mnch-covctcd 
bivalve*.    It  is  difficult  todisiinguish  rich  from  poor  among  these 
swarthy  gentry,  the  richest  seldom  wearing  any  clothes  beyond  a 
linen  cloth  round  the  head  nnd  niiother  round  the  loins,  though  a 
large  amount  of  wenllh  is  ofieii  coneenlcd  in  the  dirty  folds  of  the 
latter.    A  pair  of  woollen  sandals,  and  n  gingham  umbrella  com- 
plete the  costume,  which,  if  not  clegnnt,  is  certainly  not  expensive, 
.'lo  eager,  rcstlcs*  countenancces  of  all  are  alike  stamped  with 
n\  .-ice,  the  oiiri  taerafamrt  appearing  to  blunt  all  other  fivlings. 
Tlic  lystcrs  nro  sold  by  auction,  in  lots  of  not  less  than  one  thou- 
sand, .  purchaser  to  thnt  extent  having  the  option  of  taking  as  many 
OS  tin  'ythousand,  if  helikettheprice.  At  the  previous  fisheries  of 
1857-6.1,  tho  prices  were  low,  £1  14f.  JMjr  thousand  beingthe ave- 
rage ;  I  ut  the  profits  then  made  were  enormous,  and  the  fact  so  well- 
known,  thnt  on  this  occasion  £\  8f.  per  10()0  was  the  price  IVcely 
offereil  at  the  first  day's  sale.     TIic  best  criterion  of  the  success  of 
tho  t|)cculatort  was  the  steady  rise  in  prices;  at  one  time  several 
hundred  thousands  were  told  at  £8  Ct.,  and  up  to  the  end  of  the 
fishery,  £5  C*.  and  £7  were  readily  given.     At  a  tale  at  which  wo 
were  present,  over  400,(X)0  oysters  wero  disposed  of,  and  paid  fur 
in  ready  money,     'llio  oysters  are  immediately  removed  by  their 
purchsien  to  their  own  private  yards,  where,  if  time  can  be  given, 
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of  to  the  island  of  Ceylon.  Thenco  they  visited  a 
nanufitctory  of  cocoa-nut  oil.  They  aim  saw  in  the 
■tore-house  "real  hills"  of  cowrieii,  shells  collected  nt 
the  Maldive  Islands,  and  dcpsited  at  Ceylon  on  their 
way  to  London,  whence  they  are  transmitted  into  the 
interior  of  Africa  as  current  coin  in  exchange  for  gold 
dust,  palm  oil,  and,  still  more  c8]iecially,  alas!  for 
negroes  and  negresaes.  A  ton  of  these  shells  is  worth, 
at  Ceylon,  about  1,800  francs,  and  the  living  flesh  of 
negroes  is  exchanged  against  an  equal  weight  of  shells ! 

Here  our  travellers  were  also  introduced  to  the  luxury 
of  the  punka,  which  in  the  night-time  they  tell  us 
refresh  the  slumbers  of  somnolent  banker?,  and  even 
gild  their  golden  dreams. 

On  their  way  bock  from  Colombo  to  Point  de  Gallc, 
Father  Miliani,  tnio  to  his  jiromise,  awaited  the  appear- 
ance of  the  exiMiditionists  at  Caltum,  in  an  elegant 
can'iage,  to  convey  then>  to  the  presbtyery  of  St.  Selas- 
tian.  On  their  way  thither,  the  natives  whom  they 
met  are  described  as  throwing  themselves  down  full 
length,  and  waiting,  their  faces  veiled,  for  the  blessing 
of  their  pastor.  The  reverend  father,  who  with  one 
hand  held  the  reins  of  his  "  break,"  distributed  his 
benedictions  half  with  his  hand  and  tlio  other  half  with 
his  whip  !  Just  as  they  were  reaching  the  church,  two 
Singhalese  obstructed  their  way,  one  of  them  begged 
the  father  to  accompany  him  to  hui  dying  wife,  the 
otbar  already  held  the  sacred  vessels  used  in  such  sad 
circumstances,  and  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from 
the  presbytery.  M.  Miliani  surprised,  handed  over  the 
reins  to  Commodore  Wullerstorf,  and  excusing  himself 
with  the  most  perfect  politeness,  disappeared  in  iho 
forest  that  bordered  the  road.  He  was  not  long,  how- 
ever, in  coming  back,  when  his  smiling  countenance 
showed  that  the  case  was  not  so  bad  as  had  been 
imagined.     The  fact  is  that,  at  the  least  indications  of 


they  nre  left  till  all  tlie  aniiniil  mntter  has  decomposed  and  dis- 
appeared. Some  considerable  time  must  necessarily  elapse  before 
nil  this  is  accomplished,  even  in  a  tropical  country ;  aud  in  most 
cases,  therefore,  the  pearls  arc  obtained  from  the  oysters  by  wash- 
ing, a  process  which  takes  place  when  tlicy  arc  in  an  advanced 
etago  ot°  decomposition.  It  is  conducted  upon  the  same  principle 
as  that  employed  in  gold  found  in  the  snnd  or  alluvial  de- 
)iosits.  They  are  removed  into  brge  tubs,  or  canoes  hewn 
from  a  solid  log,  the  sliulU  are  picked  out,  care  being  taken 
(o  preserve  thoso  to  which  pearls  are  found  adhering.  Water 
is  then  freely  applied,  the  loathsome  mass  being  well  stirred  up  by 
hand  till  the  pearls  are  freed  from  all  adhesive  matter,  and  preci- 
pitated to  the  bottom,  where,  after  the  liquid  has  been  poured  olf, 
they  are  disclosed  to  the  excited,  anxious  gaze  of  their  proprietor. 
A  more  disgusting  spectacle  can  lumlly  bo  conceived,  than  that  of 
a  crowd  of  women  and  children  employed  upon  this  lonthsoroo 
work  I  uor  can  human  nature  be  viewed  in  a  much  more  repulsive 
aspect  than  that  of  an  old  coloured  woman,  almost  destitute  of 
clothing,  her  hair  tangled  and  dishevelled,  her  eyes  gleaming  with 
cupidity,  and  her  skinny  arms  half  buried  in  a  hideous  mass  of 
corruption  that  would  appal  an  analytical  chemist.  Peculation  is 
rife  among  the  people  thus  employed,  swallowing  the  |iearls  being 
the  most  approved  method  of  appropriating  them,  notwithstauding 
the  horrible  odour  and  appearance  of  the  mass  from  which  they  are 
extracted.  Punishment,  however,  follows  swiftly  upon  detection, 
the  suspected  party  being  at  once  dueed  with  a  powerful  emetic, 
no  regard  being  paid  to  either  sex,  age,  or  constitution,  a  trust- 
worthy (Hend  of  the  proprietor  watching  the  result.  The  owners 
uf  large  stocks  of  oysters  generally  erect  their  temporary  domi- 
ciles close  by,  or  in  the  yards  in  which  they  are  stored,  apparently 
nnconscious  of  the  poisonous  stench  gcneratc<I  by  the  decaying 
heaps  I  sufficiently  poisonous,  one  would  imagine,  to  produce  a 

Slogiie  every  fishery.    Trading  in  pearls  teems  to  ho  a  distinct 
usinc«s  with  thcra  |ieopIc,  and  is  not  combined  with  dealing  in 
I     any  other  description  of  gems.     The  merchant   usually  carries 
most  of  his  stock  about  with  him,  secreted  in  the  folds  of  his 
garment,  together  with  his  "  appanage,"  coniiating  of  a  square 


sickness,  the  natives  have  the  saeramenta  administered 
to  them  at  once,  from  religious  prudence  and  from  too 
ready  confidence  in  the  virtues  of  the  holy  oil  in  curing 
their  physical  ailments. 

A  sharp  canter,  in  which  they  were  ;','ii';wod  by  a 
tall  native,  who  kept  up  with  them  at  '  speed  to 
obtain  a  "  supplement  of  benediction,"  night  them 
to  the  village,  when  the  whole  congregation  of  the 
faithful  were  in  attendance  to  conduct  them  across  a 
grove  of  palms  to  the  presbytery,  the  columns  of  which 
were  decorated  with  garlands,  with  green  boughs,  tro- 
pical flowers,  and  admirable  liaskets  of  fruits,  above 
which  charmingly  variegated  birds,  artistically  cut  by 
the  Singhalese  out  of  cocoa-nut  leaves,  seemed  to  fly. 
Over  the  doorway  was  an  anchor  emblem  of  faith,  and 
words  taken  from  the  Epistle  of  St  Paid  :  "  My  hope 
has  not  d*!ceived  me,"  were  to  be  read  in  green  letters. 
This  was  a  delicate  allusion  to  the  promise  made  by  the 
commodore  to  accept  the  entertainment  proflered  by 
the  reverend  father  on  his  return  from  Colombo. 
A  long  table  had  been  hud  in  the  interior,  and  it 
aAually  groaned  beneath  the  weight  of  viands.  Arm- 
chairs were  disposed  at  distances,  aud  the  floor  was 
covered  with  the  bright  yet  delicate  leaves  of  the 
ficus  religiosa.  As  soon  as  M.  Wulleistorf  had  taken 
his  place,  some  hundred  ]iarishioners  arranged  them- 
selves in  grou^ts,  and  executed  national  dances  to  the 
sound  of  drums  and  fifes.  The  repast  would  have  met 
with  the  approbation  of  guests  most  diflicult  to  please 
eveu  in  EurojK'. 

The  ]>arish  of  Saint  Sebastian  boasts,  we  are  told,  of 
about  9,000  convents ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  fifty  stations  of  the  diocese  of  Colombo,  whoso 
bishop  is  Monseigncur  Brava.  The  Commodore  left  a 
goodly  present  for  the  Church  of  Father  Miliani,  and 


dark  blue  cloth,  marked  out  into  divisionr,  a  pair  of  scales  and 
weights,  and  a  series  of  small  brass  baucers,  perforated  with  hole* 
of  dill'erent  sizes ;  number  one  being  large  enough  to  admit  the 
juissage  of  n  penrl  the  size  of  a  pea,  while  the  smallest  is  only 
calculated  to  allow  tho  dust  to  escape.  Through  these  the  |)c«rls 
arc  sifted,  those  remaining  in  each  saucer  being  placed  upon  its 
appropriate  division  on  tho  cloth,  a  rough  measurement  being 
thus  speedily  arrived  at.  It  is  not  easy  to  value  them  correctly, 
the  distinctions  made  being  so  many,  and  so  nice.  There  arc  alto- 
gether twelve  classes,  in  none  of  which  is  the  actual  weight  taken 
into  consideration.  No.  1  is  called  Ani,  comprising  those  to 
which  Pliny  first  applied  tho  term  "uuio,"  in  which  all  the 
highest  perfections  of  lustre  and  sphericity  are  centred ;  No.  2, 
Anatlmri,  are  such  as  fail  a  little  in  one  point,  cither  in  lustre  or 
sphericity ;  No.  3,  Sanadayam ;  No.  4,  Kayrral,  such  as  fail  in 
hotli  I  No.  5,  Massagu,  or  confublon ;  No.  (!,  Vadivu,  beauty ; 
No.  7,  Mcdangu,  bent  or  "  fuldid  "  pearls ;  No.  8,  Kurwal,  double 
pearls  ;  No. !),  Kalippu,  signifying  "  abundance ; "  No.  10,  Itsal ; 
No.  11,  Kuial,  "mis-shapen;"  these  find  a  ready  sale  in 
India,  all  kinds  and  shapes  being  indiiicriminntely  used  to 
adorn  tho  roughly-nnulo  breast-plates  of  |{old  worn  by  women 
of  high  coste;  Ko.  12,  Tliool,  literally  "powder;"  these  are  all 
easily  disposed  of  in  India,  where  they  are  mad^  into  "Clmnam," 
a  refined  kind  of  lime  for  great  hidiea  to  chew  with  their 
betel.  Mysterious  whispers  of  lucky  ventures  pervade  tho 
camp.  Yen  are  told  of  a  common  coofy  having  made  his  fortune 
for  life  by  the  fortunate  expenditure  of  a  ru|)ee,  and  we  were 
shown  one  fine  pearl  worth  seven  or  eight  pounds,  the  result  of 
a  sixpenny  speculation  by  a  small  brown  girl.  The  pearls  are  not 
often  very  large.  In  I8C0  tho  oysters  sold  at  the  unprecedented 
price  of  t'lG  per  1,000,  for  an  extraordinary  reason— the  umtlnies 
in  India,  An  enormous  amount  of  jewellery  was  "  looted  "  by 
the  Hritish  soldiery,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  fell  into  the  haniU 
of  the  well-aficctod  nobility.  Now  that  matters  have  settled 
down,  tho  ladies  of  Ouile,  who  wore  the  principal  losers,  are 
anxious  for  a  frish  assortment,  the  demand  greatly  exceeds  thu 
supply,  and  the  prices  of  i>cnrls  are  exactly  double  what  they 
were  last  year. 
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for  the  tenvitM,  aftar  wtiA  Hmy  ga*  into  their  car- 
riage, aceompaniad  aa  fiir  aa  the  next  station  by  their 
Iiuet,  by  a  band  of  moaicians,  drumming,  blowing,  and 
whistling,  aa  alio  by  a  band  of  parishioner!,  black  and 
alinoat  naked  fignrea,  with  long  flat  hair  falling  below 
the  elbows,  shouting;  geaticuLiting,  and  dancing  ;  it 
was  evidently  an  extraordinaiy  festival  with  them. 
These  poor  Singhalese,  astonished  at  bo  magnificent  a 
reception,  designated  the  Commodore  aa  "  King  of  the 
Sea.** 

Ceylon  has  been  cdebtated  throughout  all  ages  for 
its  |icarU  and  its  elephants.  We  have  already  given  an 
account  of  the  Pearl  Fiabery,  and  we  will  now  proceed 
to  the  latter. 

The  elephant,  the  lord  paramount  of  the  Ceylon 
forests,  is  to  be  met  with  in  almost  every  dutrict  of 
tliat  great  island,  in  the  confines  of  the  woods,  in 
whoso  depths  he  finds  concealment  and  shade  during 
the  hours  when  the  sun  is  high,  and  from  which  he 
emeiges  only  at  twilight  to  wend  hia  way  towards  the 
rivers  and  tanks,  where  he  luxnriates  till  dawn,  when 
he  again  acolu  the  retirement  «f  the  deep  forests. 
With  the  exception  indeed  of  the  narrow  but  densely 
inhabited  belt  of  cultivated  land,  which  extends  along 
the  sea-shore  of  the  isUnd  from  Chilaw  on  the  western 
coast,  to  Tangalle  on  the  east,  there  is  no  part  of 
Ceyib.-  in  which  elephanta  may  not  be  said  to  abound  ; 
even  clone  to  the  environs  of  the  most  populous  localities 
of  the  interior.  They  frequent  both  the  open  plains 
and  the  deep  forests,  and  their  footsteps  are  to  be 
seen  wherever  food  and  ;«hade,  vegetation  and  water 
ailure  them,  alike  on  the  summita  of  the  loftiest 
mountains  and  on  the  borders  of  the  tanks  and  low- 
land streams.     (See  page  '£iS.) 

From  time  immemorial  the  nativea  have  been  taught 
to  capture  and  tame  them,  and  the  export  of  elephants 
from  Ceylon  to  India  has  been  going  on  without 
interruption  from  the  period  of  the  first  Funic  war 
(.'£lian,  de  Xat  Animal,  lib.  xvL  c.  18;  Cosmos 
Indico,  pL  p.  128).  In  later  times  all  elephants  were 
the  property  of  the  Kandyan  Crown,  and  their  capture 
or  slaughter,  without  the  royal  permission,  was  classed 
ainongst  the  gravest  offences  in  the  Kandyan  code. 

In  recent  years  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  their 
numbers  have  become  considerably  reduced.  They 
iiavc  entirely  disappeared  from  districts  in  which  they 
were  formerly  numerous;  smaller  herds  have  been 
tuken  in  the  periodical  captures  for  the  public  service, 
and  huntem  returning  from  the  chase  report  them  to 
be  more  scarce.  In  consequence  of  this  diminution  the 
I^easantry  in  some  parts  oif  the  iahuid  have  even  sus- 
pended the  ancient  practice  of  keeping  watchers  and 
Urea  by  night  to  drive  away  the  elephanta  from  their 
growing  crops.  The  opening  of  roads  and  the  clearing 
tlio  mountain  forests  of  Kandy  for  the  cultivation  of 
coffee  have  forced  the  animals  to  retire  to  the  low 
country,  where  again  they  have  been  followed  by  large 
parties  of  Riiropean  sportsmen ;  and  the  Singhalese 
themselves,  being  more  freely  provided  with  arms  than 
in  former  times,  have  assisted  in  swelling  the  annual 
slaughter. 

Had  the  motive  which  incites  to  the  destruction  of 
the  elephant  in  Africa  and  India  prevailed  in  Ceylon, 
and  had  the  elephantA  there  been  provided  with  tusks, 
they  would  lung  since  have  been  annihilated  for  the 
sake  of  their  ivory.  But  it  is  a  curious  fact  that, 
whilst  in  Africa  both  sexes  have  tnaks,  with  some 
slight  disproportion  in  the  aixe  of  thoM  of  the  females. 


4nd  whilst  in  India  the  females  are  provided  with 
them,  though  of  much  less  dimensions  than  the  males, 
not  on«  elephant  in  a  hundred  is  found  with  tusks  in 
Ceylon,  and  the  few  that  (lOHsess  them  are  exclusively 
males. 

Sir  James  Emerson  Teuuant  had,  during  his  stay  at 
Kandy,  twice  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
operation,  on  a  grand  scale,  of  capturing  wild  elephants, 
intended  to  bo  trained  for  the  public  8er\-ice ;  and  the 
same  able  administrator  and  distinguished  author 
succeeded  in  the  course  of  his  frequent  jounieys  through 
the  interior  of  the  island,  in  collecting  so  many  \wt- 
tioulara  relative  to  the  habits  of  these  interesting 
animals  in  a  state  of  nature,  as  has  enabled  biin  not 
only  to  add  to  the  information  previously  possessed,  but 
to  correct  many  fallacies  popularly  received  regarding 
their  instincts  and  disposition.' 

The  very  etymology  of  the  name  elephant  is  un- 
known, and  therefore,  as  may  be  imagined,  the  matter 
of  much  learned  and  ingenious  disputation  ;  one  |iarty 
believing  it  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  Airavanta,  Son 
of  the  Ocean,  another  from  the  Arabic  Al  fil  Hindi, 
Bo*  Indictu  ;  and  a  third  again  from  the  Hebrew 
Eleph  Hindi,  also  Indian  Ox.  A  very  erroneous 
fallacy  handed  by  ^lian,  Pliny,  Shaw,  Sir  W.  Jardine, 
and  other  naturalists,  is  coii-ected  at  the  outset  by  Sir 
J.  K  Tennant  Elephants,  he  says,  do  not  shed  their 
tuHks  after  losing  their  first  pair,  or,  as  they  aro  called, 
the  "milk  tusks;"  the  second  pair  acquire  their  full 
size  and  become  the  "permanent  tusks,"  which  ara 
never  shed.  Again,  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  tusks  aro  defensive  organs.  So  harmless  and 
peaceful  is  the  life  of  the  elephant,  that  nature  appears 
to  have  left  them  unprovided  with  any  weapon  of 
offence ;  their  tusk  being  too  delicate  an  organ  to  be 
rudely  employed  in  n  conilict  with  other  animals.' 

Towards  man  elephants  evince  shyness,  arising  from 
their  love  of  solitude  and  dislike  of  intrusion  ;  any 
alarm  they  exhibit  at  his  appearance  may  be  reason- 
ably traced  to  the  slaughter  which  has  reduced  their 
numbers ;  and  as  some  evidence  of  tins,  it  has  always 
been  observed  that  an  elephant  exhibits  greater  im- 
patience of  a  white  man  than  of  a  native.  Were  his 
instincts  to  carry  him  further,  or  were  he  influenced 
by  any  feeling  of  animosity  or  hostility,  it  must  bo 
apparent  that,  as  against  the  prodigious  numbers  tlmt 
inhabit  the  forests  of  Ceylon,  man  would  wage  an 
unequal  contest,  and  that  of  the  two  one  or  other  must 
long  since  have  been  reduced  to  a  helpless  minority. 

The  alleged  antipathies  of  the  elephant  to  all  quad- 
ru|ieds,  especially  swine  and  dogs,  and  the  absurd  state- 
ment that  he  is  alarmed  if  a  hare  start  from  its  form, 
are  in  a  great  degree,  if  not  entirely,  imaginary.  "Tho 
habits  of  the  elephant,"  observes  Sir  James,  "ara 
essentially  harmless ;  his  wants  lead  to  no  rivalry  with 
other  animals,  and  the  food  to  which  he  is  rdost  attached 
is  found  in  such  abundance  tlutt  he  obtains  it  without 


■  Oejrion:  An  Account  of  the  liland,  Pbytinl,  Hiftorkul,  and 
Topagnpbical,  with  Notices  of  it*  Natural  Iliatory,  Antiqnitirt,  and 
Prodoctiont,  by  Sir  Jsinet  Emeraon  Tennant,  K.O.8.,  LL.U.,&c. 

'  The  annual  importation  of  i»ory  into  Great  Britain  alone  for 
the  lait  few  yean  has  been  about  one  million  ponnda,  which, 
taking  the  avenge  weight  of  a  tnak  at  lixty  pound*,  would 
reqnira  the  alaughter  of  8,333  mule  elephants.  But  Mr.  UcLeod 
tells  u*  (in  Tnvel*  in  Eait  Africa,  vol.  ii.  p.  275)  that  alm<«ttho 
whola  of  the  ivory-trade  cf  Ra*t  Africa,  the  moit  productive  of  all, 
I*  now  in  the  hand*  of  the  American*.  Tlie  number  of  elephant* 
annually  dc* trtiycd  cannot,  therefore,  he.  under  20,000. 
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an  cfr)i't.  In  tlio  qniet  solltiulca  ofCoylon,  cleiiliants 
may  constantly  bo  soon  browsing  peiiceliiUy  in  tlie 
immcdiato  vicinity  of,  and  in  close  contiiet  witli,otlior 
animals.  1  have  seen  groups  of  deer  ami  wild  bulRdoes 
reclining  in  the  sandy  bed  of  a  ri\er  in  the  dry  season, 
and  clei)hants  jilucking  tho  branches  close  beside  them. 
They  show  no  impatience  in  tho  company  of  the  elk, 
the  boar,  and  the  wild  hog ;  and  on  tho  other  hiind  I 
Iiavo  never  discovered  an  instance  in  which  these 
animals  liavo  evinced  any  ai)prehension  of  them." 

Tlie  elephant's  natural  timidity,  however,  is  such, 
that  he  becomes  alarmed  on  the  ajipearance  in  the 
jiiugle  of  any  animal — such  a.s  a  hoi'se,  and  especially  if 
mounted.  Wlien  enraged  an  elejihant  will  not  hesitate 
to  charge  a  rider  on  horseback  ;  but  it  is  against  j 
the  man,  not  against  tho  liorse,  that  his  fury  is 
directed ;  and  no  instjinco  has  been  over  known 
of  his  wantonly  assailing  a  hcirs(>.  A  horse  which 
belonge<l  to  the  celebrated  elephant -slayer,  IMajor 
Rogera,  had  run  away  from  liis  groom,  and  was  found 
some  considerable  time  afterwards  grazing  quietly 
with  a  herd  of  elephants.  On  tho  whole,  it  may 
be  said  that  tho  elephant  lives  on  terms  of  amity 
with  every  quadruiieil  in  tho  forest,  that  he  neither 
iTgards  them  as  liis  foes  nor  jirovokes  their  hostility  ' 
by  his  acts ;  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  man, 
his  greatest  enemy  is  a  fly — tho  tremendous  tzetse,  or  , 
elephant  fly.  | 

The  elephant  does  not  use  his  tu.sks  in  fighting — at 
least  generally — but  its  foot  is  its  chief  wea|ion,  the 


jiressuro  of  the  foot  being  suflicient  to  crush  any  minor 
assailant,  after  being  prostrated  by  means  of  his  trunk. 
A  peculiar  formation  in  tho  knee-joint  in  the  hind  leg, 
enabling  him  to  swing  his  hind  feet  close  to  the  ground, 
also  assists  him  in  tossing  the  body  altcniately  from  foot 
to  foot,  till  h(^  deprives  it  of  life.  A  sportsman  who 
had  iuidergoi;e  this  operation,  having  been  seized  by  a 
wounded  elephant,  but  rescued  from  his  fury,  was  thus 
flung  back  and  forward  between  tho  hind  and  foro  fei't 
of  tho  animal,  which  inefl'ectually  attempted  to  trample 
him  at  each  concussion,  but  abandoned  him  without 
inflicting  sericais  injury. 

In  captivity,  however,  after  a  due  course  of  training, 
the  elephant  discovers  a  new  use  fur  his  tusks,  when 
cnqiloyed  in  moving  stones  and  iiiling  timber — so  much 
li  that  a  powei-ful  one  will  raise  and  carry  on  them  a 
log  of  half  a  ton  weight,  or  more.  Sir  J.  E.  Tennant 
relal'?s  the  following  anecdote,  as  at  once  illustrative  of 
this  faculty,  as  also  of  tho  .sagacity  of  the  animal  : 

"  One  cvenhig,  whilst  riding  in  tho  vicinity  of  Kandy, 
my  horse  evinced  some  excitement  at  a  noise  which 
apjiroached  us  in  tho  thick  jungle,  and  which  consisted 
of  a  repetition  of  tho  ejaculation  '  Urmph  I  urmphi' 
in  a  hoai'se  and  dissatisfied  tone.  A  ttmi  in  tho  forest 
explained  the  mystery,  by  bringing  mo  face  to  fiico  with 
a  tamo  elephant,  unaccompanied  by  any  attendant ;  ho 
was  labouring  pi-'  afully  to  carry  a  heavy  beam  of  timber, 
which  he  balanced  across  his  tusks,  but  tho  pathway 
being  narrow  ho  was  forced  to  bend  his  head  to  one 
side  to  permit  it  to  pass  edgeways ;  and  tho  exertion 
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and  incouTonionoA  combined  led  him  to  utter  tho 
dinnatigfiad  Houndi  which  diitturl>o(l  tlio  composiiro 
of  ray  hono.  On  seeing  un  halt,  tlio  rU^iihunt 
raiMd  hiji  bead,  reconnoitrod  ui  fur  a  moment, 
then  flung  down  tho  timber  and  forced  himself 
bockwardi  among  tho  briwhwood,  lo  nn  to  leavo  a 
pafiiagp,  of  wliich  he  oxpt)cto<l  un  to  avail  ourselvcH. 
My  honto  still  hesitated  ;  the  elephant  observed  it,  and 
impatiently  thrust  himself  still  dee))«r  into  the  jungle, 
repeating  his  cry  of  'Urmph  ;'  but  in  o  voice  ovidoiitly 
meant  to  encourage  us  to  come  on.  Still  the  horso 
trembled,  and,  anxious  to  obMervo  tho  instinct  of  tho 
two  sagacious  creatures,  I  forubore  any  interference  : 
agiiin  the  oionbnr''  wedged  himself  further  in  among 
the  trees,  and  waited  im])atieutly  fur  tis  to  pass  him, 
and  after  tho  horse  hac'  ^  <na  so,  timidly  and  tremblingly, 
I  saw  the  wise  croatui  o  stoo])  and  take  up  his  heavy 
burthen,  trim  and  balance  it  on  his  tusks,  and  resume 
his  route,  hoarsely  snorting,  as  before,  his  discontented 
remonstrance." 

So  conversant  are  tho  natives  with  the  structure  and 
"points"  of  the  elephant,  that  they  divide  them 
readily  into  castes,  and  describe  with  partiuularity 
their  distinctive  oxcellenoies  and  defects.  Elephants  in 
Ceylon  are  occasionally  spttted,  but  rarely  of  that 
morbid  flesh  colour  which  has  been  honoured  by  tho 
Dame  of  "  white."  A  white  elephant  is  mentioned  in 
tho  Afa/u.wanso  as  fi)rmii<!;  part  of  tho  retinue  attached 
to  tho  temple  of  tho  Tc  'i  t  Anarajapoora,  in  the 
fifth  century  before  ChriMt  ;  but  it  commanded  no 
religious  veneration,  uu  1  li.. :  those  of  the  kings  of 
Siam,  it  was  tended  merely  as  an  emblem  of  royalty  ; 
the  sovereign  of  Ceylon  being  not  inappropriately 
addressed  as  the  "  Lord  of  Ellephants." 

The  favourite  resort  of  the  Ceylon  eloi)hant  is  the 
moimtain  top,  and  not  the  sultry  valleys.  In  Uvah, 
whore  the  elevated  plains  are  often  crisp  with  the 
morning  frost,  and  on  Pcdro-talla-galla,  at  the  height  of 
upwards  of  8,000  feet,  they  are  found  in  herds ; 
whilst  the  himtor  may  search  for  them  without  success 
in  the  jungles  of  the  low  country.  Their  sight  Ls 
limited,  but  tho  senso  of  smell  is  acute.  Tho  sense  of 
hearing  is  also  very  delicate,  and  they  have  a  variety 
of  noises  or  calls,  by  means  of  which  they  communicate 
with  one  another  upon  all  emergencies.  They  do  not, 
in  Ceylon,  attain  a  height  of  above  nino  feet,  and  the 
ordinary  henln  do  not  average  more  than  eight.  A 
herd  is  ii  fv'  ""t  a  group  ef  elc])hant3,  whom  acci- 
den'      I-  iitt  t  may  have  induced  to  associate 

tor  cr.  Tho  iiuml)ers  of  these  herds  fluctuate  very 
'•     wy,  and  hunters  in  pursuit  of   them,  who   may 

irtiue  to  hnve  sli'  me  or  more,  always  reckon  with 
certainty  the  priM  i  umber  of  those  remaining.  One 
member  of  a  herd,  generally  the  largest  and  'most 
powerf  is  by  common  consent  implicitly  followed  as 
a  lea' 

A>  the  shooting  of  an  elephant,  whatever  endurance 
and  adroitness  the  sport  may  displii-  'ii  other  respects, 
requires  the  Hmallest  possible  skill  ;t  marksman,  tho 
numbers  which  are  anniuilly  slain  in  this  way  may  be 
regarded  an  evidence  of  the  multitudes  abounding  in 
those  parts  of  Ceylon  to  which  they  resort.  One  officer. 
Major  Rogers,  who  was  himself  ultimately  killed  by 
lightning,  killed  upwards  of  1200,  and  he  Vought  his 
successive  steps  in  the  army,  fr<  '  a  subal  "m  in  a 
major,  with  the  value  of  the  ivorj-  otaincd  from  these 
encounters ;  another,  Captain  Qallway,  has  the  credit 
of  slaying  more  than  half  that  number ;  Major  Skinner, 


now  tho  commissionor  of  roads,  almost  as  many, 
and  less  pcnieverlng  aspirants  follow  at  humbler  dis- 
tances. 

But  notwithstanding  this  prodigious  destruction,  a 
reward  of  a  few  shillings  p  .'  hood  ofl'ered  by  the 
Uuvemment  for  taking  cleiihants  was  claimed  for 
3,500  destroyed  in  part  of  the  northern  province  alone, 
in  less  than  three  years  prior  to  1848  ;  and  between 
1851  and  1850,  a  similar  rewai-d  was  paid  for  2,000  in 
tho  southern  province. 

Although  tncro  is  little  omiortunity  for  tho  disjtiny 
of  markmanship  in  an  cle))hnnt  battue,  there  is  one 
feature  in  the  spurt,  as  cunducted  in  Ceylon,  which 
contrasts  favourably  with  the  slaughter-hnuHo  details 
chronicled  with  almost  too  great  minuteness  in  some 
recent  accounts  of  elephant  shooting  in  ^outh  Africa. 
Tho  ]>i-actico  in  Ceylon  is  to  aim  invariably  at  tho  head, 
".nd  tho  sportsman  finds  his  safety  to  consist  in  boldly 
foA-ina  the  animal,  advancing  to  within  fifteen  juices, 
and  lodging  a  bullet  cither  in  tho  temple,  or  in  the 
hollow  over  the  eye,  or  in  a  well-known  sjxit  imme- 
diately obove  the  trunk,  where  the  weaker  structure  of 
tho  skull  affords  an  easy  access  to  .the  brain.  The 
region  of  the  ear  is  olso  a  fatal  spot,  and  oflen  resorted 
to  ;  the  [flacca  mentioned  in  the  front  of  the  head 
being  only  accessible  when  the  animal  is  "charging." 
Generally  speaking,  a  single  ball,  planted  in  the  fore- 
head, ends  the  existence  of  the  noble  creature  instanta- 
neously, ond  expert  s))ortsmen  have  been  known  to 
kill,  right  and  left,  ono  with  each  baixel ;  but  occa- 
sionally an  elephant  will  not  fall  before  several  shots 
have  been  lodgctl  in  his  head. 

When  free  in  his  native  woods,  it  is  to  bo  remarked 
the  elephant  evinces  rather  simplicity  than  sagacity, 
and  itH  intelligence  seldom  exhibits  itself  in  cunning. 
Tho  rich  profusion  in  which  nature  has  supplied  his 
food,  and  anticipated  his  every  want,  has  made  him 
independent  of  those  devices  by  which  carnivorous 
animals  provide  for  their  subsistence  ;  and,  from  the 
absence  of  all  rivalry  between  himself  and  the  other 
denizens  of  the  plains,  he  is  never  required  to  resort  to 
ai-tifice  for  self-protection.  For  theee  reasons,  in  his 
tranquil  harmless  life,  he  ni.iy  appear  to  casual  observers 
to  exhibit  even  less  than  ordinary  ability  ;  but  when 
danger  and  apprehension  call  for  tho  exertion  of  his 
powers,  those  who  have  witnessed  their  display  are 
seldom  inclined  to  undervalue  his  sagacity. 

An  instonco  is  relatetl  in  which  a  recently  captured 
elephant  was  cither  rendereil  senseless  from  fear,  or,  as 
the  native  attendants  asserted,  feigned  death,  in  onler 
to  regain  his  freedom.  It  was  led  from  the  corral,  as 
u.'iual,  between  two  tame  ones,  and  had  already  pro- 
cewled  far  on  its  way  towards  its  destination,  when 
night  closing  in,  and  the  torches  being  lighted,  it  hesi- 
tated to  go  on,  and  finally  sunk  to  the  ground  ap- 
parently lifeless.  The  fastenings  were  ordered  to  bo 
remove<l  from  tho  legs,  and  when  all  attempts  to  raise 
it  had  failed,  so  convinced  were  oil  that  it  was  dead, 
that  tho  ropes  were  collected  and  the  carcase  aban- 
doned. They  had  scarcely,  however,  taken  their  de- 
parture and  proceeded  a  few  yards,  when,  to  their 
astonishment,  the  elephant  rose  with  the  utmost  ala- 
e-.ity  and  fletl  towards  the  jungle,  screaming  at  the  top 
of  its  voice,  its  cries  being  audible  long  after  it  had 
disappeared  in  tho  the  shades  of  tho  forest. 

Most  sportsmen  have,  with  the  intent  of  exalting 
their  own  prowess,  misrepresented  this  most  harmless 
animal — except  when  a  "  rogue,"  or  a  female  deprived 
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of  her  young,  or  tiTrificil  niid  irritated,  and  wliicli  ^Ir. 
(iordiiii  Ciiintiiiiij»  iiiw  di'Hcriljcd — a.s  wi-c|iliij{  largr  tears 
friiiii  the  tiirtiirr  iiillictfli  l>y  showcra  <;!' Imllots,  tearing 
\i|i  its  tlosh  mid  iwiirtf.itiiig  ti>  its  vitiils,  ns  "sftvanc, 
wary,  niid  re-.i-iig^fiil."  SSir  J.  K.  TiMinniit  lias  clci- 
(|iii'iitly  iiidicati'd  tlii-tnif  cliar.ietcr  oftlicat!  m.!''^i\.il 
i|uailrii|)cd.i.  Tlieir  doiiiennuur,  lie  says,  when  iiiidis- 
tnrlx'd,  is  iiidicativi'  of  gciitlenos.s  and  timidity.  A 
few  are  grncrally  browsing  listlessly  un  the  trees  and 
]ilaiits  in  tlieir  reaili,  utlicrs  fanning  tlieniselvi-s  with 
iealy  biancln  i,  and  a  few  ari'  asleep  ;  whilst  the  yimn" 
are  |ilaying  aimtng  the  la^rd,  the  enilileiiis  iif  innuceuce, 
ns  tlie  iililer  ones  are  of  iieaeefiiliicss  and  gravity.^ 

The  Working  Kli'iihantof  Cevlon,  wliieli  t'ornia  the  sub- 
ject of  Diir  ilhistr.itioii  at  jia^i'  2'.'A  \vn.s  sketched  from  the 
life  ill  the  ::::>:int.-iiii  district  of  jTiierni-Klia,  0,000  feet 
iiliovo  the  level  «(  the  -•«!,  by  O.iint  Kmaniiel  Aiidiasy, 
a  lliingariaii  iiobl'iiian,  wiji.  sjiw  itnt  work,  |doiighiiig, 
and  llitis  di"jribes  it.  "  The  siin  was  going  down  and 
we  couhl  jM'rceivo  in  the  ]ilaiiis  the  natives  nrging  on 
thi'ir  oxen,  fatigned  with  the  labiair  of  the  day.  I 
disniniiiited,  the  better  to  examine  the  scene,  niid 
sketched  it  otf  in  my  album.  Oliimps  of  eartli,  covoix'd 
with  giiis.1,  were  Inriied  over,  and  ilie  animal  went  so 
fa.st  that  the  woolly  he.ide<l  Malabar  who  gnided  him 
could  Bcareely  hold  him  in.  Two  men  were  holding 
the  plongh,  and  they  luid  (piite  eiioiigli  to  do  (o  keep  it 
from  leaping  out  of  the  furrow."  The  Count  lulds  a 
remark  worthy  of  more  particular  attention.  "I  am 
iistoiiishcd,"  he  sus,  '■  that  eniigiiints  from  Germany 
and  Ireland  hhould  go  to  America  and  the  Capo  of 
Good  Hope,  whilst  Nuorra-Klia,  with  its  pure  iitino- 
spiiero  anil  its  favoured  soil,  a  country  that  would  hohl 
the  half  of  Indaiul,  presents  a  place  for  colonisation, 
and  so  extremely  fertile  and  si>  mneh  more  agreeable." 

The  roailer  will  now  be  better  al>lo  to  appreciate  tlio 
following  sparkling  necouiit  of  elephant  shiHiting  in 
Ci-yloii,  which  we  borrow  from  a  continental  sonrco. 
The  narrator  is  a  certain  Count  Horace,  to  whose 
liirthplai'e  and  parentage  we  would  as  willingly  boar 
tesliiiiony  as  to  his  veracity. 

"  1   hail  been   three  months    in  Ceylou,"  says  tlio 

>  Olio  nf  llieie  I'leiiluint'iiliiioting  atoriit,  tolil  liy  ii  writer  in 
*'  Tr.iHi'r'H  Miipixini',"  for  Di-ccmtHT,  IHtJO,  is  of  ii  cliiir.ictiT  to 
iml'iiv  nlliTtiim  in  tlie  liuiiiiiii'.  "  After  Imviii^  tnolioil  .ip  llio 
licril  ef  cli'pliiintH  for  tomw  inilt^s  tliriin*.;li  tin-  fnrcHt,  wo  lioanl  tlio 
wolniiiio  Hetiiiil  of  II  iliH'p  riNir,  iipimrciitly  iiImiiiI  ii  iiiinrter  nf  n 
mile  illKliiiit,  mill  liiirrviii);  ii|>,  "o  roiiiiil  ii  mimll  lionl  ul  five,  nil 
>t,iiiiliii^>  ilini'  Inu'illiiT.  'I'lio  l:ir);o«t  upcoilily  iiiiawcroil  In  un 
ii|i|s'al  I'liiMi  tlio  lii;»  rillo  liv  I'iiikiii^'  nii  ilH  kiiCi'H  in  llie  |ilii('iil 
iilii'p  nf  lU'iidi.  A  Nconnil  wii-i  niton  jiIiioihI  in  ti  ttitniltir  iMtnition 
nltiT  II  hliiirp  oluisi',  lint  Ilio  roiniiiiiilir  iljialiotl  into  bo  iinpnir 
lic.ililo  n  ilninpnf  tliii'k  '  ivuit  nliit'  tlinrin,  tliat  it  win  im- 
|i<H»ililo  In  fiilliiw  tlii'iii  fiiitlior,  uiii)  we  tliuroforo  ntmroil  onr 
«loiM  111  wfiiro  tlio  tuili  of  llioso  wo  iiiiil  killiil.  By  tlio  iiiilo 
nC  ImiIIi  no  fiiiiiulii  very  lilllo  olopliiint ;  one  liiiil  only  liivn  Imni 
n  few  liiinrB.  I'oor  litllo  iHNiatii !  It  win  i«ilnfiil  to  Hitcn  to  tlieir 
jirnloiiuoil  roiiiiiii;.  'Mioy  wipk  liiiUiiin  liillo  crcnturon,  with 
liliMMlHliot  oyi,  mill  nitlior  ii  ni:ili^imiit  rxpresiiioii  of  rotintoiiniico. 
Tlioirtrunkjwiw  unite  out  of  pioiHirtioii  to  tlieir  lnHlion,  Uiiin 
iiot  more  tlinn  n  finit  iiiiil  u  Imlfin  liii;:lli,  iiiul  laiioriiig  nlniiiiit  to 
u  imiiit  Wo  tiwl  tlioiii  np  with  'iiniKln  pni»ii'  (Haiiliiima 
<i'<iiH/ris),  a  UiiirIi,  itroiij;  citoiht,  anil  trioil  to  lirinif  tlioin  biitli 
iiilii  niiiip,  liiit  tlio  ynnni:ii«t  kkiii  (pivo  in,  nml,  un  it  woiilil  have 
(I'd  nf  itarviitlon  liml  «o  loll  it  to  itiilf,  wo  flininjlit  it  inoro 
nuToiCiil  tn  pill  nil  omi  to  itii  oiiinloniv.  Tin;  otlior  jpivo  in  no 
Inmlilo  nt  iill,  li<\vnnil  o'niiiioiiiillv  clinrKiiiK  tlio  pin  iKiircrii,  11 
iroltiil  liriiikly  nlniiR,  iiiiil,  pMviiloil  Iho  tip  nf  it>  trunk  wiw  nliovr 
wiilir,  dill  nut  iiiiiiil cniraiiiK  mhiio  nitlior  iloop  «lr«iin«  wliioli  Iny 
liolvvoin  IK  mill  cmiip,  twolvo  iiiilos  ilislniit.  Ila  nmriil  tlion" 
,  oriiitiil  oniifiilonililo  oioiloinonl  niminB  tin  mtviiiiIh  aiiil  cikiHui. 
.imUr  wliow  oiro  it  tuuii  Iwcauio  rvcuiieilvil  tv  it*  cbaiu'r  m  Ufc" 


f-'ouiit, "  lodged  in  tlio  Mansion  Hotim.  I  was  reclining 
line  morning  in  m'  be<l,  contemplating  that  splendid 
s(!ii  into  which  thr  Ganges  pours  its  waters,  when  a 
friend  of  mine — n  nephew  or  pupil,  I  nm  not  quite 
sura  which,  of  Sir  llobcrt  Peel — came  into  my  room. 

"What  good  Wind  brings  you  her*  this  morning,  Sir 
William  I"  I  a.skod. 

"  You  are  a  siiortaman  I  Will  you  join  ns  to- 
Mon-ow  in  an  elephant  hunt  1" 

"An  elephant  hunt  I     How  long  would  it  last  1" 

■'Seven  or  eight  days.     Have  you  any  oriuB  I" 

"  Oh  yes  ;  I  have  my  rifle." 

"'J'liat  won't  do.  You  must  have  thnni  double- 
barrelled  rifles,  or  I  won't  r.nswcr  for  your  life." 

"J!ut,  my  dear  friend,  what  sliall  I  do  with  such  an 
.U'senal  !" 

"Oh,  don't  tmublc  yourself  almut  that;  the  atten- 
dants will  see  to  your  arms.  I  will  provide  what  is 
necessary  for  you." 

The  sun,  1  must  tell  you,  is  awfully  ]innctnn1  in 
Ceylon.  It  always  gets  up  nt  six,  and  goes  to  Ix'd  nt 
six  the  whole  year  round.  It  comes  and  goe.><  out  like 
a  Hash  of  lightning.  I  was  reaily  nnd  mounted  whilst 
it  was  still  dark.  At  Sir  Williuni's  I  found  four  or 
five  of  the  jiarty  already  assembled  ;  others  were  to 
join  IIS  on  the  way.  Uur  routj  Iny  niong  tlio  banks  of 
a  Kplendid  river,  wide  ns  the  Seine  at  Koucn.  Hit- 
road  was  shaded  with  the  most  varied  nnd  magniiiecnt 
vegetation.  Crossing  a  bridge,  we  were  joined  by  four 
■iiore  R|Hirtsmen.  We  were  thus  eleven  in  nil,  nnd  Ds 
each  hud  three  or  four  attendants,  the  whole  ]iarty 
nniounled  to  some  fifty  peisuns. 

One  attendant  walkid  nt  the  licad  of  ench  horse, 
another  in  the  rear.  The  Crtit  was  to  hold  the  hoific, 
the  latter  to  keep  oiT  (ho  flies.  They  did  not  use  the 
fun  for  themselves — the  natives  are  never  iiot. 

Our  first  station  was  a  temple  of  liiiddlia — a  very 
holy  M]iot,  fls  it  co'itaincd  one  of  the  tiisko  of  the  sacred 
elephant.  This  relic  is  eo  much  more  precious,  as  the 
Ceyloncso  elephants  have  no  tiihks.  Ihe  tooth  of  the 
Rjimu  animal  wns  buried  ten  leagues  dcr|i  in  the  ground 
(lenenth  a  neighbouring  cuiKila,  whieli  exactly  rencm- 
1  led  half  an  egg. 

Tho  further  otf  we  left  the  town,  the  less  popnhiied 
was  the  country  ;  at  tlio  fame  lime,  living  thingr.  be 
cnnie  more  nuiiierinis.  Every  now  nnd  then  gigantic 
liziirds  were  m'eu  by  tho  roadside,  litling  np  tlieir  flat 
heads  or  fore  feet,  nnd  pushing  forth  a  tongue  six 
inehcii  in  length,  (-'.lakcs  were  niso  seen  gliding  in  the 
giiias. 

On  '.he  snme  nflernoon  we  nrrived  nt  PotHnye,  where 
wo  dined  nnd  slept,  stinting  early  next  nioniing  on  the 
road  to  Nucrrn-Klia.  'i  he  riiiid  hnd  now  beciiniO  so 
narrow  through  plan  tat  ion.s,  that  only  one  horseman 
could  proceed  ut  a  time,  and  beyond  the  plantations 
wo  came  to  jungle  intcrK|)eiiied  with  rocks.  There  wo 
first  met  with  monkeys.  I  shot  one,  nnd  never  did  1 
regri  t  a  thing  more.  I  have  killed  two  or  tliire  nd- 
veiiiaries  in  duels,  but  I  never  A'lt  what  I  did  in  con- 
templating the  ngony  of  that  cariee.turo  of  n  man 
called  a  monkey. 

Shortly  aflerwaiils  we  anived  at  n  rofTee  phintalirin, 
in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  habitation.  Sir  William 
clap[H'd  his  hai'd.s,  and  nn  attendant  miule  his  appear- 
nnci'. 

"Whoso  iious"  is  this  ("  iiii|iiired  Sir  William. 
"Sir  Aiidnnv's,  "  was  the  reply 
"  Is  ho  Dt  home  f 
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III  nnawor  to  the  nnnminccment  that  the  host  wn« 
iibwiit,  Kir  Williiiiii  cuiituntcd  hiniHcIf  witli  nnlcrinK  '^ 
n-|KUit  for  (ifly,  iiixl  wo  took  ii|)  our  qtiiirters  thora  till 
tho  Wodiiesduy.  lu  this  way  hoNiiit^ility  is  iiroctisuil 
ill  Coyloii. 

The  next  flay  wo  breakfast/:!!  at  Niicm-Elin,  ami 
aweiiiliiif;  iiiniilst  rock  and  jui^lo,  iroclicd  Klopli^tut'a 
I'lain  the  siMiio  eveiiiii;;.  Unli.'.-ki!/  a  storm  camo  on, 
niid  we  liad  to  take  rcfiif^i  in  a  wayside  hut,  with 
nothing  hut  a  tew  biscuits  for  KU|)|M<r. 

Tliis  time  Count  llorneo  ;i'gretted  lie  had  not  kept 
the  monkey.  It  was  young,  and  ini^ht  hare  l>cen 
tender.  Jupiter  To«ans  ke|it  walking  alHiut  all  iiight 
nt  about  twenty  feet  itistanco  ovci  their  heads,  and  no 
cine  got  even  a  wink  of  sh^'p. 

Next  morning  it  was  ivsolved  to  coinmcuee  s|H)rt 
ill  I'lirncMt.  It  was  uo  longer  a  matter  of  anuisciiieiit  : 
it  was  n  (juostion  of  almohite  necessity.  Tlie  dogs 
wei-e  h't  loose,  the  attendants  disjierscd  <ivcr  tlio  jiingle, 
and  thegunneni  foUownd  close  upon  their  tracks. 

Scarcely  five  minutes  had  elajised  ere  the  dogs  gave 
tongue,  but  without  stirring  from  the  HiK)t.  Whatever 
it  was  it  dill  not  leave  iU  lair. 

I  hastened  to  the  s|H)t  wlicro  the  tlogs  were  con- 
greg.iteil,  making  a  fearful  noise. 

"  Take  earc,"  slioutcd  Sir  William,  "  It  ',n  a  tiger  !" 
I  must  acknowle<lge  that  the  information  nailed  mo 
(o  the  spot.  I  had  often  hearo  tig<>rs  talked  about, 
and  always  in  tho  most  unfavourable  manner.  Hut  I 
lioaiil  at  the  same  time  my  coni|>aniiins  advancing  on 
all  sides,  and  cutting  their  way  through  the  jungle 
with  their  hunting  knives.  I  knew  t)i:il  I  was  nearest 
to  the  animal,  and  I  did  not  like  Is'iiig  Buperscdod. 
A  hcovy  |)erspiration  Iwdewed  my  forehead,  so  I  re- 
jicated  the  wools  of  Henry  IV. 

"  Ah,  carcase,  you  twmblo  !  Well,  I  will  give  you 
something  to  tremble  for." 

So  saying,  I  rushed  forward,  and  in  a  step  or  two 
stocsl  face  to  face  T'ith  the  wihl  beast.  The  tiger  made 
a  movement,  as  if  to  receive  me  after  his  own  fivihion. 
I.urkily  two  great  dogs  held  it  back,  one  by  the  throat, 
the  other  by  tho  .nr  ;  three  or  four  mon-  dogs  hiul  hold 
of  it  behind.  Others  kept  Imrking  at  the  diatauco  of 
a  few  pacef. 

Tho  bend  of  tho  animal,  drawn  on  one  side  by  the 
dogs,  still  sought  to  turn  towaiils  me,  as  if  instinct 
told  its  owner  that  tho  gi-eatcst  danger  lay  in  that 
ipiarter.  The  t'ger's  yellow  eyes  shone  with  tho 
lustre  of  carbuneles,  and  a  furious  foam  luitheil  its 
o|ien  mouth,  ex|Kwing  in  the  rear  two  rows  of  formida- 
ble looking  white  and  sharp  teeth.  I  bogiui  by  tixing 
the  animal,  I  knew  that  so  long  as  a  man  has  the 
coiirago  to  meet  the  eyes,  Ihs  it  of  a  lion,  tiger  or 
IHinthcr,  he  influences  it.  Out  let  tho  look  waver,  and 
lie  is  loBt 

The  voices  of  my  com)ianioiis  were  getting  neairr 
anil  nearer.  Thcro  was  no  time  for  hesitation, 
unless  I  chose  to  bo  lost.  So  tikii'g  my  hunting-knifu 
in  hand,  I  wont  straight  up  to  (lie  tigi  r,  without  ever 
ipiilting  ,t.<  eye,  and  then  with  the  tiiini|uillily  wliiili 
characterises  ine  when  I  have  once  made  up  my  mind, 
1  plunged  my  knife  ii[i  to  tho  hilt  immctliately  liehiiid 
the  shoulder-blade.^ 

Tho  animal  made  such  a  violent  plunge  that  it  drew 
the  wea|Hin  out  of  my  hiiiid. 
I  lea|ied  aside. 

Unco  more  tho  tiger  made  nn  elFurt  \>  liouiid,  but 
tho  dogi  itiil  held  it  font.     It  tli«n  rolled  over,  and 


in  a  moment  was  covered  with  the  dogs,  who,  at 
this  signal  of  its  agony  simultaneously  rushed  in  on 
all  sides. 

At  this  crisis  Sir  Williiim  came  u|i.  Lashing  away 
at  what  o)iiicared  to  be  a  pyramid  of  dog's  UMs,  he 
soon  cli'iired  a  way  to  the  tiger, 

"Whose  is  the  knife)"  iie  exclaimed,  drugging  it 
forth  from  the  wound. 
"Mine,"  I  answered. 
"  llravo,  for  a  beginning." 

"  Excuse  the  faults  of  tho  author,"  I  veiilurrd  to 
remark,  as  I  wi|ied  my  knife  with  my  jiocket-lmnd- 
kei'cliief  and  replaced  it  in  its  scablxird. 

All  this  WHS  done  with  a  simplicity  which  crjned 
for  me  the  tinminious  priii,-.es  of  all  pi-escnt.  Hungry 
as  wo  were,  wo  could  not  eat  a  tigi^r,  so  ban^ly  iivo 
nii'iutes  had  elapsed  iilV'r  its  death  when  we  wcii? 
once  moi-o  in  tho  jungle.  Another  Gve  minutes  and 
till!  dogs  giivo  tongue  again ;  but  this  time  tho  noise 
moved  away  rapidly. 

"A  st:ig,  gentlemen,"  exclaimed  Sir  William,  "our 
dogs  liavo  found  us  a  bi-eaklast.     (iet  ready  the  jarks 
and  the   gridirons ;    thcro  will  Ijc  enough   for  every- 
body." 
Suddenly  tin;  noise  ceased. 

"  Good,"  continued  Sir  William  ;  "  tho  animal  is 
run  down.  Ah  <  they  are  splendid  dogs,  my  dear 
Horace  ;  I  believe  they  would  fetch  up  a  hi]i|iopotaiiius 
tVom  the  bottom  of  the  Ganges.  Let  us  to  the  beast, 
gentlemen — to  tin-  name." 

This  timo  Sir  William  arriveil  first,  and  when  we 
got  up  ho  wtus  wiping  his  liunting  knit'e,  A  gigantic 
stag  lay  at  his  feet,  breathing  its  lost.  SportEiiieii 
and  atti'iidants  alike  shouted  with  joy.  There  was, 
truly,  as  ho  said,  enough  fur  everybiKly,  Tho  attend- 
ants set  to  work  at  once,  digging  hobs,  lighting  fires, 
and  extcm|iorising  spits  of  iron  wood.  These  were 
placed  on  |)oles,  stuck  crosswiso  in  the  ground,  and 
two  attendants  turned  them  round,  one  at  each  end. 
Notwithstanding  their  inditlerence  to  heat,  they  had 
to  bo  changed  every  live  minutes.  As  to  the  offal,  it 
was  put  into  another  hole  and  covcrctl  with  live  embers, 
and  these  again  with  di  -.  wood. 

In  less  than  an  lioiu  wo  were  at  work,  and  wine, 
rice,  and  biscuits,  niado  the  coiU)ih'meut  of  one  of  tho 
most  delicious  meals  I  ever  partook  of. 

Our  re[Hist  iinished,  we  mounted  our  horses  and 
took  thodirectiun  of  llinteund  itis between  Uinteuiid 
and  iladula  that  most  clepiiantH  are  >'iet  with.  At 
less  tli:in  a  mile  distance  fi-om  w'.iere  vo  had  lunched 
the  road  makes  a  bend.  At  this  turning  our  horses 
liegan  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  anxiety.  As  to  tho  one 
1  i-ode,  it  got  obstinate,  ami  neith-'r  sjiur  nor  whip 
could  got  it  to  take  a  step  farther. 

"  It  scents  an  elephant,"  said  my  horsckccp<>r,  t.iking 
it  by  th'<  bridle,  while  I  jumjicd  down,  and  rille  in 
hand,  turned  the  comer.  My  keeper  was  in  the  right, 
for  not  a  hiindrtHl  jiaces  oiT  I  saw  an  elephant.  It  was 
attached  to  n  great  iron  roller,  which  it  was  dragging 
after  it  in  onler  to  level  the  risid.  At  a  little  distance 
there  was  another,  with  its  kee|M'r,  employed  in  piling 
stones  for  a  paniiiet.  It  is  iietKlless  to  say  that  although 
such  mir'*4ikes  have  occurred,  itMulstcr  elephants  and 
mason  ei  (ihants  weii'  not  eonsidiTiil  to  Is-  legitimato 
game,  ^lo  »e  eoutiniitd  our  way  to  llinteund. 

Airivud  at  llinteumi  wo  had  to  leave  our  liors(>s 
and  to  cut  our  way  through  the  jungle.  This  was  in 
pursuit  of  eiephaiits  whose  traces  hud  boeu  diiooverud 
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by  the  nativcji  »ome  Jays  preTiously.  Progress  was 
very  laborious  ;  there  were  nearly  two  leagues  of 
jiiiiglu  to  cut  one's  way  through.  At  length  wo  arrived, 
ahnost  bi-cathless,  at  a  small,  round  space,  about  twice 
an  large  ns  tlie  Corn  Hall  in  Paris,  which  had  only  boon 
recently  left  by  the  elephants,  Evcrytliing  was  trodden 
down  by  tiio  bulky  weight  of  the  animals,  who  had  ma<lo 
litter  of  tlie  trunks  of  trees. 

Thcie  were  two  side-pathways  in  the  jungle  ;  the 
herd,  separated  into  two  bands,  had  gone  off  in  different 
directions. 

We  stopped  short ;  we  had  amved. 

Sir  William,  who  was  more  funiiliar  with  elephant 
hunting  than  any  of  us,  imparted  his  final  instructions. 
These  directions  were  more  particularly  addrensed  to 
some  as  novices  in  the  art.  I  listened  to  him  with  a 
pulsation  in  my  ears,  which  told  mo  very  plainly  that 
my  blood  was  not  in  its  ordinary  condition. 

1  nuist  ncknowlodgo  that  I  had  l>eeD  terrified  on 
contemplating  the  evidences  of  destruction  aniund  me, 
nud  I  could  not  help  asking  myself  why  a  man — a  mere 
pigmy,  whoso  footsteps  only  Ijend  the  grass,  vhioh 
laihcs  itself  up  again  when  ho  luts  passed — should  come 
nud  attack  monsters  that  crush  forests  under  their  feet 
and  tread  down  trees  never  to  rise  again. 

Hiv  William  had  slaiu  six  or  seven  hundred  elephants. 
Ifc  had  kept  arecoi\l  up  to  live  I'.undred  ;  beyond  that 
he  hud  given  up  ciuunomtiiig  his  victims,  Hu  had 
never  mi.-t  with  but  one  accident,  when,  having  fired  at 
a  young  one,  the  mother  had  rushed  at  him  before  he 
could  get  another  rifle  from  a  numway  attendant,  and 
had  taken  him  u|)  in  its  trunk,  only  throwing  him  away 
t<i  resist  tho  accumulated  aid  that  hud  come  iiji.  He 
had  been  a  month  laid  up,  and  was  upwards  of  two 
before  he  could  take  a  full  bre:ith. 

Well, Sir  William's  instructions  were,  that  ve  wore 
not  to  shoot  at  elephants  with  tu»ks,i  they  arc  kings  ; 
not  at  white  elephants — they  are  holy.  Nor  was  it 
safe  to  ijhoot  young  elephants,  aa  tho  mother  would 
charge  the  party.  As  to  shooting  the  remainder,  thcj-e 
was  only  one  vulnerable  |>oint,  and  that  was  in  the 
centra  of  tho  forehead,  where  there  is  a  dopresHioii  in 
tlio  sk\dl  al)out  tlie  diameter  of  a  man's  hat  If  fairly 
hit,  the  animal  would  be  killc<l  at  nnco;  if  not,  it  wonhl 
;<iiiglo  o\it  its  assailant  from  a  hundred,  and  charge  him. 
The  point  was,  then  to  await  the  animal  till  it  wan 
within  a  few  |>ac(>s.  then  step  hastily  on  one  side,  and 
give  it  antther  bull  in  the  car.  According  to  Sir 
William,  this  was  tho  most  common-place  procceiling 
iiiiagiuabltf.  I  inwanlly  resolved  to  surprise  my  com- 
j>anii)ns  by  doing  somo  feat  that  went  beyond  tho 
iiistnictioryi. 

It  was  tiiMo  to  make  up  my  mind,  for  the  attondanla 
wore  shouting  out  that  tho  elephants  were  coming  kick 
to  us.  Hoon  wo  heard  what  appeared  to  be  the  sound 
of  a  hurricane,  and  we  f''lt  the  earth  (juako  under 
our  feet 

About  twenty  elephants  wnro  con\iug  along  one  of 
thn  tunnels;  three,  a  male,  a  female,  nod  a  young  one, 
toparatod  a  little  from  tho  rest.  I  siiouted  out  to  Bir 
William  in  English,  "  I  leave  tho  troop  to  you  and  your 
friends.    AU  I  ask  is,  that  I  shall  havo  thoa«  throe." 


'  Sir  Jnnin  Kmoraon  Tciinant  mjtt,  "Not  oneelvnhant  in  ■ 
hiiiiitnHl  la  I'ouml  with  tiiiki  in  Ojrion,  nnil  tlio  few  tlmt  iinucut 
till  :n  lire  cicluiivrW  iiial>w.  Niikrly  sit,  lio«  «vcr,  lin'  u  lliuw 
•tuiititl  pmroac*,  ivUirh  arc  nllnl  /wAm,  itbaut  t«D  t^r  tw«lvt 
uwUm  iu  Isngtb,  awl  ou«  or  two  iu  tUsuittw. 


Then  calling  to  my  attendants  to  come  along  with 
tho  spare  rifles,  I  rushed  before  tho  elephants :  I  could 
have  sought  shelter  behind  a  tree,  but  I  disdained  to 
avail  myself  of  such  aid,  and  took  up  my  place  in  the 
middle  of  tho  path.  As  to  my  attendants,  they  changed 
colour  like  cameleons.  From  black  they  gradually 
became  gray ;  only  one  seemed  resolute. 

"  Lot  those  who  are  frightened  go  oway,"  I  said;  and 
I  told  tho  more  courageous  ono  to  take  a  rifle  in  each 
hand  and  to  stand  by  me.  Tho  others  disapiieared  in 
the  jimglo. 

I  had  my  eyo  fixed  upon  tho  colossuscs;  they 
nppearc<l  to  mo  to  be  real  mast<Mlons.  When  they 
were  not  more  than  thirty  piu:es  from  us,  I  took  aim 
at  the  young  one ;  it  was  trotting  along  between  its 
mammy  and  its  dnd. 

I  ]mlled  the  trigger,  and  she  just  staggered  as  if 
dnmic,  and  then  foil  like  a  heavy  inert  mass.  Tho 
mother  uttered  a  fearful  cry — a  jmrcat's  cry— at  onco 
grievous  and  threatening,  and  then  stopped  to  lift  up 
her  offspring. 

The  father  nished  at  mo  at  once. 

When  ho  was  within  six  juce.^,  I  planted  a  l>all  in 
his  forehead. 

Carried  away  by  his  im|)etuosity,  \\i  went  on  beyond 
me — I  had  8tep|icd  on  ono  aide,  and  while  doing  so  had 
got  another  rifle.  The  colossus  attempted  to  return 
u]K)n  his  stops,  but  in  doing  so  he  stumbUHl,  Soon  his 
hind  legs  followe<l  the  example  of  his  foro-limbs  ;  then 
uttering  a  deep  moan  that  faded  ofl'  into  a  sigh,  he  fell 
dead  1 

At  this  cry  of  agony,  tho  female,  abandoning  lier 
young  one,  turned  towards  nui. 

It  occurred  to  mo  no>  to  take  advantage  of  her 
having  her  head  in  front,  as  she  came  down  upon  nie. 
I  waited  till  tho  animal  was  only  two  jmces  off,  then 
jumping  a  little  on  ono  side,  I  placed  my  rifle  close  to 
her  ear,  and  fired  off  Ixith  barnus  nt  onco. 

Half  of  the  Ijc-ast's  head  went  in  by  the  same  hole  aa 
tho  discharge.  I'owder,  balls,  and  pa|)er  rliuwod  tho  way. 

"Well !"  I  cxclaimctl,  "  let  every  ono  do  as  much  : 
three  olopbants  in  four  shots.     C'eitjoli  I '' 

And  taking  my  seat  on  tho  young  ono,  which  wiw 
about  the  size  of  a  horse,  I  took  out  my  tiiultr  box  and 
lighted  a  cigar," 

III.— NIKOBAR  ISLANDS. 

Leaviko  Ceylon  for  Mailros,  tho  expedition  stayed  ot 
tho  latter  place  from  tho  30th  day  of  Jp.nuary,  16j8, 
till  tho  10th  of  February,  visiting  among  other  things 
tho  seven  monolith  temples  at  Vallora;  ou  the  10th 
the  frigate  sailol  for  tho  >'ili-.obar  i»landj. 

There  arc  few  islamls  less  known  than  thoao  which 
oom)>oso  the  so  called  Arohipeiago  of  Nikobar,  or 
Nicotmr,  south  of  tho  Andaman  islands,  in  tho  Bay  of 
Bengal.  Hi\milton,  in  his  account  of  the  East  Indies, 
described,  tlio  noi  th-unmt  clii  tor  called  tho  Carnicobars 
(Kar  Nikobar),  as  low,  and  by  their  vicinity  to  tho 
Andanians,  who  are  thi.'ir  gi-eat  enemies,  as  but  thinly 
inhabited  llm  middle  cluster  are  fine  cham|iaigri 
ground,  and  uU  but  one  well  inhabitoiL  Thoy  are 
oalltd,  he  says,  the  Somerera  Islands,  because  on  tho 
south  end  of  thn  largest  island  is  a  hill  that  rosonddes 
thii  top  of  an  iimbreila  or  somorara,  (sombrero,  a  hat, 
or  sombrorora,  a  hat-ease.^  Alwut  six  leagues  to  tho 
southward  of  Somorcni  Island  Ilea  Tallang-jang  rTillanj- 
Long),  tho  ttuiukabited  island,  wber«ono  OaptaiuOwen 
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lost  hU  uhip,  in  A.d.  1708,  but  the  men  were  all  saved, 
and  fiuding  lo  inhabitants,  they  made  fires  in  the 
night,  nnd  th<  next  day  there  came  five  or  six  canoes 
from  King  ani  Ooury  (Quri),  two  fine  islands  that  lie 
about  four  leagues  to  the  westward  of  the  desert  isLuid, 
and  very  courteously  carried  the  Bhipwrecked  men  to 
their  islands,  with  what  little  things  they  had  saved  of 
their  appare'.  and  other  necessaries. 

The  captain  hod  sav"*  a  broken  knife  about  four 
inches  long  in  the  bW",  .nd  he  having  laid  it  care- 
lessly by,  one  of  the  natives  made  bold  to  take  it,  but 
did  not  offer  to  hide  it.  The  captain,  seeing  his  kuite 
in  the  poor  native's  hand,  took  it  from  him,  and  be- 
stowed some  kicks  and  blows  on  him  for  his  ill  manners, 
which  was  very  ill  takei,  for  all  in  general  showed 
they  were  dii^satisficd  with  this  action  ;  and  the  ship- 
wrecked men  could  observe  contentions  arising  between 
them  who  had  befriended  them  in  bringing  them  to 
their  island,  and  others  who  were  not  concerned  in  it. 
Hotu'evcr,  next  day,  as  the  captain  was  silting  under  a 
tree  at  dinner,  there  came  about  a  dozen  of  natives  to- 
wanls  him,  and  saluted  him  on  every  side  with  a  shower 
of  darts  made  of  heavy  hard  wood,  with  their  points 
hardened  in  the  tire,  and  so  he  expired  in  a  moment 
How  far  they  had  a  mitid  to  pursue  their  resentment 
is  not  known,  as  their  benefactors  saved  the  rest,  and 
kept  guard  over  them  till  next  day,  when  they  presented 
them  with  two  canoes,  and  putting  in  them  some  water 
in  ])ot8,  cocoa-nuts,  and  ilry  fish,  they  intimated  to 
them  that  they  were  to  go,  which  order  they  were  not 
loth  in  obeying.  Being  sixteen  in  company,  they 
divided  equally,  and  steered  their  course  for  Joncey- 
loan,  (Sambilong),  but  on  the  way  one  of  the  boats 
Bwampied,  and  her  crew  were  drowned,  the  other  boat's 
crew  ultimately  reached  Matchulipatam. 

Ning  and  Ooury  are  described  by  the  sameauthority  as 
being  two  fine  smooth  islands,  well  inhabited,  and  plenti- 
fully furnished  with  scvci-al  sorts  of  good  fish,  hogs,  and 
poultry,  but  theit)  are  no  horses,  cows,  sheep,  or  goats, 
nnr  wild  beasts  of  any  sort  but  monkeys.  The  natives 
huvo  neither  rice  nor  pulse,  but  the  kernel  of  cocoa- 
nuts,  yams,  and  potatoes,  constitute  their  chief  f<HHl. 
The  people  of  Somerera  were  descriliod  as  being  cour- 
teous and  commercial,  while  those  of  the  Bouthcm 
cluster,  in  which  the  country  is  more  mo\intainous, 
were  said  to  be  n:oro  uncivil  and  surly,  and  loss 
communicative  than  those  to  the  northward. 

The  Nikobar  Islands  have  been  described  in  geo- 
graphical works  of  much  later  date  as  consisting  of 
aliout  eleven  islands  of  moderate  size,  amongst  whivh 
the  largest  is  Sanibilnng  ;  but  the  two  most  vi-iitotl  by 
Europeans  are  called  Kar  Nikobar  and  Xnnkaiiri,  be- 
sides a  multitude  of  very  small  ones  as  yet  without  any 
distinct  appellation,  that  is  to  any,  whose  iinntes  were 
not  known.  The  occupation  of  the  men  was  said  to 
consist  chiefly  in  building  and  repairing  their  IiuIh 
(probably  because  some  had  been  sei-n  so  occupied), 
anil  fishing  and  trading  to  the  neighbouring  islands. 
Tliu  women  were  described  n»  cooking  and  cultivating 
the  groimd.  The  .same  uncerlninty  existoil  with  rogartl 
to  tlie  ii'ligion  of  the  natives  as  with  regard  to  tlieir 
occupations,  some  ussorting  that  thn  inhabitants  do 
not  follow  any  of  the  systems  of  religion  prevalent  in 
the  neighbouring  continent ;  otherx,  that  they  arc 
simply  Malays,  with  a  residue  of  an  aboriginal  Austru- 
huian  iwpuiation  dwelling  in  the  interior  of  Great 
Nikobar.  ' 

Amidst  all  these  conflicting  statements,  cciiaiu  phy- 


sical facts  had  been  proximatively  eliminated,  and 
among  these  wei-e,  that  Nankauri  and  Kanortn  ni-o 
soimrated  by  a  strait  called  St.  George's,  which  forms 
one  of  the  safest  harbours  in  India,  and  in  which  ships 
of  all  sizes  may  ride  with  the  greatest  secmity,  shel- 
tered from  all  winds.  The  islands  were  also  known  to 
be  hilly,  and  some  of  the  bills  to  attain  a  considerable 
elevation.  The  valleys  and  sides  of  the  hills  were 
also  known  to  be  covered  with  cocoa  and  arcca  palms, 
and  that  so  densely,  that  it  was  said  the  sunbeams 
could  not  penetrate  through  their  foliage;  odd  to  which, 
these  are  also  in  places  so  thickly  interwoven  with 
rattons  and  bush  rope,  that  they  appear  spun  together, 
and  render  these  woods  dark,  im])erviable,and  unhealthy. 
The  fruit  and  leaves,  falling  down,  rot  below,  and  con- 
tribute to  render  these  womls  absolutely  pestilential  to 
an  European  constitutioa 

Only  a  few  tracts  along  the  coast  are  cultivated,  yc* 
the  soil  is  said  to  be  very  fertile  and  capable  of  pro- 
ducing all  the  fniits  and  vegetables  of  intertropical 
countries.  _  The  islands  already  abound  in  pa])ay.i, 
bananas,  limes,  tamarinds,  betel  nuts,  and  the  mcllori, 
a  species  of  bread-fruit.  The  mangostcen  i  nd  pine- 
apple grow,  li)  -•  the  cocoa,  wild  in  the  woids,  and 
their  fruits  are  described  by  Colebrooko  as  delicious. 
The  woods  are  also  said  to  contain  much  timber,  ad- 
mirably   suited   for   building   and    repairing    ships.' 


'  M.  I)c  la  acroni&ro  tlma  describes  one  of  these  tropical  forcsti : 
A  virgin  forc»t  in  the  tropics,  and  cspeciallr  in  tli«  I'liilippincs, 
it  very  diirerent  from  our  Knropcan  forests.  The  noiie  of  a  torrent 
roused  mo  froui  my  meditations,  and  I  belield  before  me  nature's 
most  gigantic  productions.  There  was  tlie  immense  »oMW,  «n 
extraordinary  fig-tree,  found  in  the  sombre  and  mysterious  forcit 
o(  the  Pliitippines.  I  stood  still  to  admire  this  enormous  tree, 
which  springs  from  a  seed  resembling  that  of  the  ordinary  fig  i 
it<  wood  is  white  and  spongy :  in  a  few  years  it  attains  a  prodi- 
gious site.  Nature,  who  has  foreseen  everything,  who  suflers  tho 
young  lamh  to  leave  its  wool  upon  its  bushes  ly  the  wayside,  that 
tlio  timid  bird  ui.iy  gatlier  it  nnd  funn  its  nest,  has  displayed  her 
utmost  genius  in  rearing  tlie  fig-tree  of  the  Philippines.  The 
branches  of  this  tree  generally  spring  out  horizontally  from  its 
trunk,  nnd  then,  forming  a  right  angle,  rise  perpendicularly.  But, 
as  already  mentioned,  the  tree  is  spongy  and  snaps  cosily,  and 
when  the  branch  is  weak  there,  where  it  forms  an  angle,  it  would 
inevitably  break  if  a  fibre,  wiiicb  tlio  Indians  call  drop  qf  wattr, 
did  not  issue  from  tho  tree,  take  root  in  the  earth,  and  incnasing 
simultaneously  with  the  branches,  afford  the  latter  a  living  prop. 
Around  tlio  tree  there  also  eitcnd,  nt  a  great  height  from  the 
ground,  natural  supimrts,  which  converge  to  the  middle  of  the 
trunk.  Kverything  has  been  fori'scen  by  the  Great  Architect  of 
the  universe.  Tho  nsiiect  of  tho  ialM  is  indcicribably  pic- 
turcs(|uc.  nitbin  the  siMce,  some  hundred  paces  in  dianiettr, 
which  these  gigantic  fig-trees  occupy,  one  finds  grottoes,  vcslibuli'S, 
apartments,  ntten  ftinilihcd  with  luituml  scats  formed  by  tlia 
roots.  No  species  of  vegetation  is  mora  varied  and  extraordinary. 
The  tree  frequently  grows  upon  whore  there  is  not  an  inch  uf 
eiirlli,  its  long  mots  straggle  over  tho  rock,  wind  ixiund  it*  angles, 
and  plunge  into  tho  u>\jii>.'ciit  itronni.  This  masterpiece  of  nature 
is  very  conmiun  in  the  I'hillppinv  forests, 

Tlio  Imniboo,  of  the  gnumiuiccaus  tribe,  grows  in  thick  tufts 
in  til  wwods,  on  the  bunks  of  tho  river,  nnd  wherever  it  finds  a 
diunp  soil.  In  the  I'liilippincs  they  reckon  twenty-five  or  thirty 
kinds,  very  distinct  in  form  nnd  slic.  Tlicro  are  sonic  of  llic 
dininetcr  of  a  man's  IkkIv  )  tho  hollow  of  n  liicli  ii  very  lorgi'. 
This  kind  is  used  (wrtinilurlv  for  tno  constriiclioii  o:  cnbiiis,  iind 
for  vesscli  wherein  to  fetch  and  keep  water.  Tho  Ubrcsa.cnuult'  into 
baskets,  hats,  snd  nil  manner  of  things  for  which  wickiT'Work  is 
used  in  Kurofw;  fi>iin  which  aro  also  nintlo  ropes  and  tii))les  of  great 
strength.  Another  linniboo,  of  smiilKT  (liiiiciisioiiM,  iil«u  lioltoiv, 
andctivcrod  with  a  natural  vnrnith,  uliiioHt  as  Imrd  us  steel,  serves, 
like  tho  largar  one,  fbr  tho  building  of  hutsj  cut  to  apoint  or  an 
edge,  it  is  used  by  the  IiidUns  for  lances,  arrows,  and  ntamot,  A 
third  kind,  much  more  solid,  and  cf  t  liu  thickness  of  a  man's  arm,  is 
mora  partlralarly  used  for  those  jmrts  of  the  caUns  which  require 
great  wlidity,  such  as  the  roof.    The  fourth  suit,  amaUir.  and 
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{See  p.  240.)  In  such  a  country  Rnakcs  and  allign  lors, 
08  might  naturally  be  expected,  nro  numerous.  T'ue  sea 
also  nljuunds  with  exquisite  lish,  shell-fiBh,  and  turtle. 
The  uuuibcr  and  variety  of  Bhcll-ii»h  in  si.id  to  bo  so 
great,  tliat  the  most  beautiful  conchological  collections 
might  bo  made  with  very  little  trouble.  Ambergris 
and  the  edible  bird's-ncst  are  common,  and  tho  Chinese 
and  Malays  visit  the  islands  to  procure  them. 

The  inhabitants  are  of  a  c(>p])cr  colour,  with  small 
eyes,  flat  noses,  lai'gc  mouths,  thick   li])s,  and  teeth 

without  any  liollow,  is  \mnl  fur  miliiip  niul  iwliaadva  round  culti- 
vuUtl  IuikId,  The  uthcr  kiiiiLi  urc  iimilu  less  use  of;  but,  iiuvcrthulcss, 
tlicy  nro  turned  to  nccount.  To  preserve  tlie  j)lant  and  render  it 
iinnmilly  pnxhictive,  tho  slioots  nro  cut  oil'  nt  a  height  of 
nhove  ten  feet  from  tho  ground.  In  thnt  stnto,  they  look 
like  n  group  of  orgnn  pitie'i.  nnd  aio  surrounded  witli  hmncheft 
and  thorns.  At  tlie  f)eginning  of  tlie  niiny  Koson,  tlierc 
rise  out  of  encli  of  these  clusters,  like  gignutic  naimmgiis, 
nnd  ns  if  by  enehnntment,  n  quiintity  of  hig  banibons.  In  n 
month  they  are  from  flity  to  sixty  feet  high  ;  nnd  in  n  ccrtnin 
time  nfterwnrds  they  hnve  ueipiired  auflleiont  sclidity  to  bo  used 
fiir  tho  viiriuus  purposes  for  wliicli  tliey  are  npplicable.  Tiio  eocoa- 
triv,  of  tho  palm  far.ii'y,  grows  for  uevcn  years  Ijoforo  it  yichla 
(ruit.  Those  seven  years  ek[>scd,  it  yiclihi,  for  upwards  of  a 
century,  tho  same  unvarying  crop — namely,  n  seoro  of  big  nuU 
every  niontli.  Never  docs  this  crop  fail ;  and  one  constantly  sees, 
ii)Min  the  same  tree,  blossoms  and  fruit  of  every  size.  Tho  cocoji. 
nut  is,  OS  well  known,  eiccMeut  nourishment :  a  great  qiuintity  of 
oil  is  also  ahstnicted  from  it.  The  shell  is  made  into  cups;  tho 
nimms  envelope  into  cords  and  cihles  for  shiiM,  and  even  into  a 
ixHirse  material  for  clothing.  Tho  leaves  are  usol  to  thatch  ndiin^, 
a.id  for  luskets  nnd  brooms.  From  tho  cocoa  there  is  also  extnicte«l 
tho  drink  called  cocoa  wine.  It  is  a  most  intoiiciting  li<|uiil, 
and  is  usetl  by  the  Indians  at  their  feasts.  To  obtain  this  wino 
whole  forests  of  cocoa  trees  are  doonieil  to  yield  sap  instead  of 
frnit.  lly  means  of  long  bamboos,  a  communication  is  csta- 
Ijlished  between  tho  snmmiti  of  tho  trees.  These  bandkjos 
serve  as  ]mlhs  to  the  Indians,  who  every  morning,  bearing  largo 
jars,  go  to  gather  in  the  liquor.  This  is  a  diflicult  and  dangerous 
occu)iatian— ni>  ucrinl  promenede  at  siity  or  eighty  feet  from  tho 
ground.  The  jnico  from  wh'cli  the  spirit  is  uiannfuclured  is 
obtained  from  tho  bud,  nhien,  if  left  to  itself,  would  k'como  a 
blossom.  As  soon  ns  ono  of  these  bu>U  is  about  to  burst,  an  Indian 
ties  a  string  tightly  rouiul  It  at  a  short  dirtanco  from  its 
extremity ;  then  lio  cuts  off  all  that  jiart  of  tho  bud  tlutt  projects 
from  tho  ligature;  from  this  cutting,  or  from  tho  [wres  which  it 
distlDscs,  there  continually  flows  a  sweet  liquid,  pleasant  to  tho 
tasto  so  long  as  it  has  not  fermented.  When  it  passes  Into  n 
fermentation,  it  is  taken  to  tho  distillery  to  bo  converted  inio  a 
spirituous  li(|uor,  known  in  that  country  ns  cocoa  wine.  Finally, 
the  shell  of  the  nut,  hunit,  yiehls  n  fine  black  colouring  matter, 
which  the  Indians  use  to  die  straw  bats.  The  banana  i;i  a  herlsi- 
ii'.ins  plant,  without  any  ligneous  (inality.  Tho  tUm  ol  each 
plant  is  formeil  of  leaves  placed  oiio  over  the  other.  This 
stem  rises  usually  to  a  height  of  twelve  or  flftjcn  feet  from 
I  lie  ground,  and  then  spreads  out  into  bron.'  leaves,  not  less 
than  Hvo  or  six  fix't  limg.  It  is  from  tho  midst  of  these 
leaves  that  the  flower  springs,  and  is  followetl  by  wliat  is 
cidled  a  regime,  hv  which  word  is  to  bo  understoo<l  a  hundmt 
large  Imnnnas  grownig  on  one  stalk,  forming  ■  long  cluster,  which 
Iwnds  towards  the  earth.  Seforo  the  fruitlins  rem'lud  maturity 
tho  rigime  Is  cut,  and  the  Innnnas  arc  used  for  fwiil  accordingly 
ns  tlu'y  ri|icn.  The  part  of  the  plant  which  is  in  the  ground  is  a 
sort  of  great  stump,  whence  rise.  In  succession,  about  thirty  iboots. 
Kaeli  shoot  must  tarnish  but  one  cluster ;  tlier.  it  U  cut  near  tho 
ground ;  nnd  as  the  shoots  » hieli  grow  from  the  same  root  have 
iliircrent  ages,  they  arc  found  in  all  stages  of  fnwtiflcation,  so  that 
I'very  month  or  fortnight,  and  in  all  seaions,  a  cluster  or  two  may 
1h'  gathered  from  the  some  plant.  It  is  also  from  n  kind  of  banana, 
but  wliosc  fruit  Is  not  edible,  thnt  is  obtained  tho  vegetable  silk, 
or  ahaea,  used  for  tho  nmnufaeturo  of  clothing  material,  and 
cordage.  This  filament  is  found  in  the  trunk  of  tho  plant,  which, 
as  1  liave  olreoily  mcntionci,  ii  formed  of  leaves  growing  ono  over 
the  other.  '  "hese  ore  dividiU  luto  long  stripes,  and  placed  for  n 
few  hours  in  tU  snn,  then  they  are  pulleil  nharpty  over  a  didl  inm 
blade ;  tho  iwmiehynia,  or  fleshy  port  of  the  loaf,  is  retained  by 
the  blade,  nnd  tho  flbro  separate*  from  It;  th«n  comes  another 
brief  ei|>owni  to  Um  fUD,  and  tlw  ggodi  nn  ntdy  for  tbo 
markal. 


black  from  chewing  lx;tel.  They  are  well-proportioned, 
rather  short  than  tali,  with  large  ears.  They  have 
strong  black  hair,  tho  men  have  little  or  no 
beard,  and  sliavo  their  eyebrows,  but  never  cut 
their  nails.  Tho  hinder  part  of  the  hcml  is  com- 
pressed at  birth.  Tho  men  s  clothing  is  a  bit  of  string 
round  their  middle,  and  about  a  foot  and  a  half  of 
cloth  six  inches  broad  tucked  Ijeforo  and  behind  within 
tluit  girth.  The  women  have  a  petticoat  from  tho  navel 
to  tho  knee,  and  their  hair  closo  shaved,  but  the  men 
have  tho  hair  led  on  tho  tipper  part  of  the  head,  and 
below  tho  crown,  but  cut  so  snort  that  it  hardly  comes 
to  the  cars.  They  erect  their  lioust-s  along  tho  shore 
tipon  piles,  to  tho  height  of  six  or  eight  feet  above  tho 
ground,  and  sometimes  so  near  to  the  margin  of  tho 
water  as  to  admit  tho  tide  to  How  iiudor  them. 

The  Danes  twice;  fotmded  estidjlisbinents  on  those 
islands  in  1G78  nnd  in  1756,  but  were  said  to  have 
abandoned  them,  owing  to  the  uidiealthiness  of  the 
climate.  So  also  tho  Moravians,  a  bo<ly  of  Christians 
exem|)lary  for  zvnX  and  perseverance,  and  the  Lutherans, 
estublishcd  mistiions  thero  ;  but  according  to  some,  as 
they  did  not  succeed  in  the  conversion  of  the  natives, 
they  returned  to  Tnini|iiobar ;  according  to  others, 
missionary  after  missionary  falling  a  victim  to  tho 
climate,  they,  after  enduring  many  privations,  ivlin- 
quished  tho  undertaking. 

Tho  Austrian  cxiiedition  in  tho  Novara  made  n 
careful  exploration  of  theso  iutercsting  islands, 
which  lasted  upwards  of  a  month.  Tho  frigate 
anchored  olf  the  most  northerly  island  of  Kar-Nikobar 
on  the  23rd  of  February,  1858.  A  jiarty  landed  and 
advanced  into  the  interior.  They  were  soon  hailed  by 
a  battalion,  as  they  describe  it,  of  abjut  fifty  natives, 
who  came  forth  to  meet  them,  armed  with  long  cut- 
lasses without  handles,  javelins,  and  stout  sticks. 
"  Good  friends  ?  good  friends  1 "  they  exclaimed,  ujion 
encountering  their  visitors. 

Being  assured  as  to  tho  pacific  intentions  of  tho 
latter,  the  chiefs,  who  called  themselves  captains,  and 
decorated  thciiiscl  tes  w  ith  Kuro|>can  names,  as  Ca]itain 
Nelson,  Captain  Byron,  Captain  Wellington,  Doctor 
Crisji,  and  others,  handed  over  their  arms  to  their  fol- 
lowers, and  held  forth  their  oily  and  dirty  hands,  tho 
grasp  of  which  it  wos  not  deemed  isilitic  to  refuse. 
Kach  of  them  th(;n  produced  a  certificate  dcliverrd  to 
him  by  dill'erent  eapttius  of  merchant  Bhijw,  testifying 
to  his  loyalty  in  tho  matter  of  dealing  in  eocoa-mits. 
Several  of  these  certificates  contained  also  iistifid 
advice  to  now  cumers,  such  as  "  If  you  wish  to  remain 
friends  with  tho  sitvagcs,  neither  steal  their  ]>igs  nor 
thtur  wives." 

Tho  generality  of  those  certificates  bore  tho  price 
current  of  cocoa-nuts  in  Knropcan  manufactures. 
Thur,  ono  sword-blado  obtained  .'500  nuts,  as  much  as  a 
sack  of  rice;  a  soup-Hjioon,  l.')!),  and  a  kerchief,  100. 
Every  rag  had  its  price.  Bread,  tools,  |)cp|)er,  and 
various  drugs — among  others,  cistor-oil,  camphor  and 
salts — are  in  great  demand,  but  not  so  much  so  as 
clothes  and  felt  hats.  Not  an  ol.l  coat  in  rags  that 
is  not  bought  up  with  entliiisiusin,  and  the  most  worn- 
out  old  wide-awake  will  ol.tair.  2, .'501)  nuts,  as  m>.ch  as 
a  double-barrelled  gun,  a  barni  of  mm,  or  .i  piece  of 
calico  twenty  yards  in  length,  and  whicli  they  use  to 
bury  their  dead.  Assuredly  any  speculator  who  would 
fend  a  cargo  of  felt  hats  to  Nikobar  would  realise 
large  profits.  It  is  supposed  that,  seeing  meet  of  tLs 
oaptaiiui  of  luorchuntmon    p>t)vided  with  haU:  of  tiii* 
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INTERIOR   OF   A   HUT   IN   THE   ISUND   OF    KARNIKOBAR, 


ilvBcripUon,  llio  iMl.indcni  imagined  tlint  Hucli  were  llio 
marks  <il  tlioir  miik,  »a  a  crown  ia  tlint  of  ro^-aity,  and 
timt  tliu  \tiile  nwiiku  iiiiutu  the  capbiin. 

A  ri'rtiiiii  (/'iiptuin  Dixon  |)rrHeutod  a  ccrlificitr,  of 
which  ho  wiu  not  u  littlo  proud.  It  i-cconlcd  tlmt, 
liolwith.stiiudin|i{  hii  dirty  iipncarnnff,  Ciiptiiiu  Dixon  i 
WOK  II  umu  to  1)0  trusted,  llo  wa.s,  however,  ii  very 
fiiio  man,  iu<  nakeil  as  tlu;  hand ;  his  complexion 
lironzud,  his  hair  HJiiniiig,  long,  and  floating,  and  lichi  l 
l>y  a  diadem  of  bark,  Amongst  his  cou.|ianion8,  ono 
wore  II  8iui|>lo  shirt,  tlio  other  a.  Idousv,  another  n  )Kiir  \ 
of  well  worn  boots,  nnd  hero  ami  tiiero  a  pair  of 
troiixers  woro  to  1x)  seen.  All  jiut  together,  ho\vov<:r, 
they  could  barely  have  supplied  one  complete  dress. 
Many  of  the.se  insulars  nidy  woi-e  the  narrow  wai.it- 
band  which  tell  down  in  a  ipieue.  Their  geneml 
ApiH-umnce  would  nut  liave  been  disjileasinj;,  had  it 
not  bocu  for  their  great  o|m'u  nmutlis,  and  tliiir  blaek 
and  carious  teeth.  Sometimes  te»'th  and  gnuix  had 
uliko  disaj<|H>ared,  to  give  pitce  (o  a  fliKea.sed  shapc- 
les-H  muKH  between  p  pair  of  swollen  and  inflanu'd  lips. 
They  have,  iK-sides,  the  bail  habit  of  lengthening  their 
em's  by  boring  holes  in  them,  into  whiuli  they  insert 
their  pipes,  eigar.s,  and  other  obji-els.  or  I'ven  bits  of 
\ro<sl  deeonited  with  pieces  of  eopjicr  or  liilvcr;  one, 
to  whom  a  small  bottle  had  been  prehcnled,  at  once 
(tflixetl  it  to  his  ear  as  an  ornanu'iit. 

Cnptaiu   Di.\on   And  his   nieuds   wen;   invited   on 
board  Iho  A'ovara,  aud  awiurcU  tliat  no  luurui  would 


1h3  done  to  them,  and  tliat  they  t.-cre  good  friends. 
"Not  only  friends,"  exelaimcd  the  captain,  "not  only 
gO(Ml  friend.s,  but  gixxl  brothera — father,  mother — all 
brethren !"  an  explosion  of  fraternity  which  the  nar- 
nitor  B.iys  absolutely  stunned  him,  coming  from  this 
jioor  oily  and  uake<l  savago.  It  is  true  that  tho 
captain  ilid  not  forget  to  impiire  if,  l)eing  on  lioani, 
lie  should  be  treated  to  food,  drink,  and  tobacco, 
L'vi-rything  on  boanl  excited  their  admiration,  b\it 
notiung  n:ore  so  than  the  big  guns  fi-om  Maricnzoll, 
"our  hilly  place  of  gnice  aud  pilgrimage."  When 
these  simpi'i  .ravages  were  ipiestioned  as  to  what 
punUhmcnts  they  inllicted  \ipou  evil-doers,  they  at 
once  nnsweii'd,  "  Wo  are  nut  wicked,  we  are  all 
g(io<l.  Dut  they  aro  very  wicked  people  in  your 
country,  or  why  should  you  want  those  great  guns?" 
Aibninible  philosophy  in  a  so-called  sjivage. 

A|«irt  from  tho  ravages  which  the  abuse  of  !s<tel 
i'au.H<'s  in  their  mouths,  tho  inhabitants  of  Nikobar  are 
well-miule  and  healthy.  There  were  only  two  patho- 
Icigicil  cases  met  with  among  t'licm  ;  one  of  a  man 
with  n  jMiralysed  arm,  tho  other  of  a  littlo  mau,  fat 
and  short,  with  imiK-rfeetly  di-ve'opcil  fingei's,  which 
had  earned  to  him  the  nick-name  Kinta-Kunti.  When 
the  natives  were  asked  who  took  care  oi  jvxjr  Kinta- 
Kunti,  "  I  do  1  wo  do  !  all  of  us  do  I"  exclaimed  Cap- 
tain Charley,  with  an  exjircssion  of  surprise  at  such  a 
(picitioii  being  asked.  Captain  Charley  was  a  littlo 
thin  man,  whose  whole  dross  consisted  of  a  cap. 
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It  Appears  tlint  tircw  Nikobftmns  have  prcRcrvcd 
»n  ill-t(!cliiig  tuwun's  tlio  Danes.  "Tlio  Danes  »i-o 
bad  ]K!oplo  !"  tliey  lixclaimetl,  their  eyes  lighting  up, 
"  They  wixhetl  to  take  our  island  I  If  we  wished  to  take 
your  island,  we  si'.ould  be  wicked  people?"  Another 
bit  of  philosophy  unknown  in  the  old  world. 

The  Austrians  were  invited  by  Captain  John  to 
visit  his  domicile,  raised  upon  a  dozen  piles  nnd  covered 
with  palm  leaves.  The  ascent  wns  by  a  ladder  of 
bamboos.  The  hut  was  nearly  oni])ty ;  two  or  tiireo 
boxes  were  to  be  seen  in  a  comer  which  contained  all 
the  captain's  riches.  There  were  also  a  fi!W  javelins 
hanging  on  the  walls  and  ceiling,  and  a  bruken-dnwn 
chair  to  offer  to  his  visitors.  As  to  the  captain  him- 
self, he  took  his  scat  on  a  plank  attached  by  ropes  to 
the  roof,  and  whence  ho  gravely  swung  himself  to  and 
fro,  deeply  imbued  with  n  sense  of  his  own  political 
importance. 

A  roost  pig  had  been  purchased  for  the  sum  of  two 
florins  from  the  fat  Doctor  Crisp,  but  none  of  the 
women  or  the  children  appeare<l  t<j  grace  the  repast. 
"  They  are  fled  to  the  forest,"  they  said,  in  reply  to 
inquiries  made  as  to  their  absence,  "  Wo  do  not  know 
where,  and  as  long  as  you  remain  they  will  continue 
hidden  there,  even  if  they  have  to  die  of  hunger." 
Thoso  poor  jicople,  taught  by  sad  exi)crienco,  were 
using  precautions  against  the  expeditionists.  "  In  the 
relations  of  Europeans  with  savages,"  says  the  nnn-ator, 
"  it  is  seldom  that  the  latter  are  in  the  wrong." 

It  may  bo  affirmed  that  tho  Nikobarians  have  a 
natural  sentiment  of  morality  and  justice,  which  is 
highly  developed  in  their  character ;  they  are  hos- 
pitAbio,  kind,  and  appear  to  bo  neither  envious  nor 
jealous.  If  their  social  ideal  is  less  elevated  than  oui-s, 
it  is  still  not  without  value.  At  all  events,  their  prno- 
tice  is  not,  as  too  frequently  happens  among  ourselves, 
in  an  inverse  ratio  to  their  theory.  Protestant  and 
Catholic  missionaries,  the  Austrians  tell  us,  have  not 
as  yet  mot  with  the  slightest  success  among  these 
iiisulara,  who  have  received  them  kindly,  have  looked 
mwn  them  with  curiosity,  have  listened  to  them  with- 
out understj>ndii\g  them,  and  do  not  to  tho  present 
day  know  what  they  came  to  do.  But  Captain  John 
liriiught  forth  a  little  English  bible,  and  said  to  them 
with  a  certain  i)ride,  "  Hero  is  Jesus  Clirist.  When  I 
am  ill,  I  put  it  under  my  head,  nnd  I  am  healed  !" 

Thirteen  villages  were  described  by  nanui  as  existing 
in  tho  island  of  Kar  Nikobar,  altogether  coniprisiug 
some  hundred  hut',  with  u  iwpulation  of  from  eight  to 
nine  hundred  inhabitants. 

Tlie  cocoa-nut  is  tho  chief  mercantile  proiluco  of 
tho  island,  but  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  cotton  nni  rice 
could  be  successfully  cultivated.  The  quantity  of  nuts 
cxiKirted  anniuilly,  of  which  tho  greater  jjortioii  go  to 
Pulo  Penang,  is  estimated  at  four  to  five  millions  of 
francs.  The  cocoa-nut  tree,  which  attains  u  height  of 
from  60  to  100  feet,  and  a  diameter  of  two  feet,  is 
cii>wncJ  by  a  roof  of  leaves  always  gi-een  ami  |>1aying 
gracefully  over  tho  head.  Who  does  not  know  the 
thousand  useful  purjioses  to  which  this  )>rccious  tree 
is  put  to  I  its  leaves,  its  roots,  its  trunk,  its  sap,  its 
water,  its  oil,  its  wine,  its  milk,  and  its  very  fibres,  all 
conduce  to  the  comforts  and  happiness  of  millioua  of 
the  human  family. 

The  greatest  festival  celebrated  by  tho  Nikobarians 
lasts  fifteen  days,  and  is  held  on  the  occasion  of  tho 
oiMining  of  the  rainy  season,  when  tho  south-wnst 
monsoon  begins  U>  blow.    They  also  celebrate  Motber 


festival  in  the  dry  season,  by  a  grotesque  race.  Wild 
boars  are  let  1ih>s(,'  in  an  enclosed  space,  tho  young  men 
armed  with  sticks  anil  javelins  rush  to  the  assault, 
with  loud  shouts  and  in  tho  presence  of  their  fair  ones, 
their  rivals,  and  the  assembled  people  ;  they  pierce  and 
hit  the  hogs,  which  defend  themselves  often  very  vigor- 
ously, inflicting  more  than  one  wound,  but  which,  after 
an  inevitable  struggle,  are  killed,  roasted,  and  eaten. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  tho  festival  of  tho  dead,  tho 
Nikobarians  exhume  the  bodies  of  their  relatives  and 
friends,  which  have  been  a  year  under  ground,  carry 
them  into  a  hut,  and  gather  roiuid  them  groaning  and 
wce]iing.  A  lighted  cigar  is  ]ilaced  in  the  mouth  of 
each  skeleton,  ])icturing  no  doubt  the  human  breath. 
The  skulls  are  afterwards  buried  in  the  cemetery,  or 
Kuiakerpn,  but  the  bones  are  cast  away  in  the  forest, 
or  into  the  sea.  A  few  cocoa-nut  trees  aro  cut  down 
at  tho  same  time,  which  are  thrown  away  with  the 
Unlies,  and  cocoa-nuts  are  jmt  in  places  where  they 
aro  likely  to  give  birth  to  new  trees, 

The  natives  of  Nikobar  dance,  but  with  little  anima- 
tion, and  their  songs  are  so  many  lamentations,  llieir 
figures,  tho  Austrian  ethnologist  said,  aro  so  elegiac, 
tliat  tho  idea  was  involuntarily  forced  upon  him  that 
( hey  were  the  remnants  of  a  primitive  autochtonic  race, 
perhaps  anterior  to  ours,  which  fxels  that  it  has  no 
longer  a  place  in  the  actual  scries  of  human  beings,  and 
that  nothing  remains  for  it  but  to  die  out! 

On  the  28th  of  February  the  frigate  left  Kar  Niko- 
bar, for  Battclmavc,  an  inhabited  island  twenty-ono 
miles  distant,  where  tho  geographers  wished  to  make 
some  observations.  Un  the  fith  of  March  it  anchored  in 
the  commodious  but  unhealthy  port  of  Mankauri,  well 
known  to  tho  religious  world  for  tho  number  of  Ger- 
ii.an  and  Danish,  Moravian  and  Lutheran  missionariv>' 
wh.T  camo  there  to  perish. 

The  village  of  Itoo  was  first  visited.  All  the  in- 
habitants btui  fled  away,  and  only  left  a  few  furnished 
dogs  behind  them.  Piles  wero  seen  raised  above  tho 
water  in  front  of  the  huts  and  to  which  branches  were 
attached,  to  drive  away  evil  spirits.  In  the  village 
were  also  found  a  great  number  of  small  figures  of 
wood,  coarsely  nnd  grotesquely  carved  and  attached  to 
tho  walls  and  i-oofs  of  the  houses.  These  were  intended 
to  represent  I  wis,  that  is  to  say,  bad  spirits,  tied  up  by 
tho  leg,  just  as  in  olden  times  scaflblds  and  gibbets 
were  erected  at  gateways,  to  deter  ni<dcfactors.  Never- 
theless, as  if  to  projiitiato  these  I  wis  at  the  same  time, 
certain  eatables,  including  tobacco,  leaves  and  betel- 
nuts,  wore  attached  for  their  us<>  to  diflerent  ]>arts  of 
the  hut,  and  esiwcially  to  the  biinilioo  ladder. 

The  cemetery  of  I  toe,  as  well  as  that  of  Kamurta,  is 
stuck  all  over  with  piles  or  ])oles,  to  which  the  hatchet, 
file,  knife  and  other  property  of  tho  defunct  are  attach- 
ed. Coarsely  carved  figures,  daubed  in  rc<l  and  Mack, 
with  white,  red,  and  blue  ribbons,  or  simply  long  polni 
leaves  floating  in  the  breeze,  are  likewise  attached  to 
the  top  of  these  poles,  to  drive  away  the  evil  spirits. 

Tho  hills  of  Mughata  and  the  villages  of  Enuang, 
Calaln,  and  Kumat,  where  the  missionaries  foundctl 
establishments,  were  also  visited.  8entx:ely  a  trace  of 
the  passage  of  the  latter  is  now  to  Iw  found.  The 
volley  in  which  cloven  Ilerm/iiUert  perished  one  afl«r 
another,  is  oi.ce  more  transformc<l  into  a  gloomy  and 
majestic  forest. 

Notwithstanding  tho  proximity  of  their  islands,  tho 
inhaliitants  of  Kor  Nikobar,  of  Enuang,  and  of 
Mahicca,  do  nut  speak  tho  same  language,     Tlicy  give 
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even  to  the  moat  common  objects  different  namcH. 
The  im|)erfection  of  their  hmgiingc  is  a  good  deal  to 
lie  attributed  to  the  deformity  uf  their  mouths ;  it  is 
riklher  stuttered  thiin  H|)oki'n. 

The  frigate  set  sail  on  the  11th  for  Katchal. 
Naukauri,  and  Kamnrta ;  hut  having  no  steam-power 
the  exjioditionittts  were  unable  to  effect  a  landing. 
On  the  17th  they  fetched  the  Meroe  Islands,  and  then 
Treis  and  Track,  and  the  long  mountainous  chain  of 
Little  Nikobar  and  of  Pulo  Milu,  which  latter  small 
island  they  were  enabled  to  explore.  They  describe  it 
as  of  exceeding  beauty,  and  clothed  with  an  admirable 
vegetation.  The  pandanus,  which  imparts  to  the 
forests  of  southern  Asia  so  different  an  aspect  to  those 
of  South  America,  is  seen  hero  in  all  its  ixTf..>,vion. 
A  Swedish  naturalist,  of  the  name  of  Rink,  had  pre- 
ceded the  AuHtrians  here,  and  had  em|)Ioyed  forty 
Chinese  workmen  to  o|)en  ]iathways  in  various 
directions.  The  funereal  poles,  bearing  the  floating 
images  to  drive  away  the  wicked  Iwis,  were  also  seen 
at  this  island.  The  persons  who  raise  these  trophicH 
are  called  Maliienas,  or  devil  extiiimtors.  At  the 
same  time  that  they  thus  abase  a  Huporstitious  dread  of 
evil  spirits,  they  completely  subject  the  minds  of  the 
lieopio,  just  as  their  colleagues,  the  acbites  of  Guate- 
mala, the  medicine  men  of  the  North  American 
Indians,  and  the  rain-mokoni  of  the  Kaffirs  do. 

The  ethnologist  of  the  cx|)odition  succeeded,  after 
many  presents  of  tobacco,  glass-lteiuls,  and  admittedly- 
bad  knives,  in  getting  three  natives  to  sell  him  a 
skeleton.  TreuAbling  all  the  way,  they  led  him  to  a 
secluded  part  of  the  forest,  where  lay  the  body  of  a 
young  man ;  bi^t  the  moment  they  saw  the  savant  at 
work  with  a  knife,  they  fled  away  as  fivst  as  their  legs 
could  carry  them.  Possibly  the  ethnologist  says 
that  they  thought  the  cranium  woidd  avenge  itself  for 
their  treachery. 

The  19  th  of  March  the  frigate  traversed  the  canal 
of  Suint  George's,  coasted  the  island  of  Musial,  and 
touched  the  next  day  at  the  charming  littlo  island  of 
Kondim,  where  they  admired  the  splendid  vegetation 
and  imiiosing  forests.  Tliey  met  hero  with  some 
natives,  who  were  sufficiently  affable  to  allow  them- 
selves to  be  weighed  and  to  have  their  hair  clipped — 
an  operation  which,  as  it  lasted  not  less  than  twenty 
minutes,  was  not  a  littlo  fatiguing,  both  to  tho  oiHirator 
and  to  tho  patient. 

Tho  ethnologist,  in  order  to  study  tho  remedial 
means  in  use  in  the  country,  pretended  that  he  had 
severe  rheumatio  pains  in  his  loft  shoulder,  and  en- 
gaged a  native  doctor  to  undertake  tho  cure.  The 
Nikobarian  Esculapius  accordingly  took  hold  of  the 
afflicted  arm,  pinched  it,  pressed  it,  nibbed  it  up  and 
ilowo,  blew  upon  it,  all  the  time  dancing  and  shouting, 
to  drive  away  tho  evil  spirit  that  haunted  tho  memlicr ; 
and  at  last  he  arrived,  with  expressive  gestures,  at  his 
grand  climax,  which  was  to  make  it  exude  from  the 
extremity  of  tho  fingers.  So  little  satisficil,  however, 
was  tho  doctor  with  his  |icrformanco,  that  when  ho  had 
received  his  five  sous  (2  \d.)  as  a  gratuity,  he  took  him- 
self off  as  fast  aa  his  limbs  would  carry  him. 

IV.— THE  ANDAMAN  ISLANDS. 

Thk  terror  which  struck  the  mutinous  Se|ioy  regi- 
ments of  our  Indian  army,  when  they  learnt  their 
sentence  was  one  of  transportation  to  tho  Andaman 
Islands,  in  the  Day  of  Bengal,  can  onljr  be  understood 


by  those  who  aro  aware  that  the  natives  of  these 
islands  aro  a  totally  distinct  race  from  either  tho 
Uindhus  of  the  continent,  or  tho  Malays  of  the  coast ; 
in  fact,  that  they  arc  negroes  of  a  typo  similar  to  those 
inliabiting  tho  Feejee,  or  Fiji  Islands,  transported 
thither  over  tho  Indian  Ocean  by  some  accident  of  the 
sea,  ouch,  ]ierliap4,  as  wafted  civilisation  to  Mexico 
from  Japan,  and  to  Peru  from  Mexico  ;  that  they  livo 
in  forests,  uncivilised,  barbarous,  vindictive,  and  as 
ignorant  as  wild  beasts,  and  that  for  centuries,  accord- 
ing to  all  reports  of  eastern  and  Muhommadan  travellers, 
they  have  enjoyed  the  reputation — unfairly,  as  there  is 
now  reason  to  presume — of  being  anthropophagi,  or 
eaters  of  human  flesh.  This  singular  race  of  people 
are  almost  analogous,  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  with 
tho  Bosjesman,  or  Bushmen  of  South  Africa — men, 
who  in  their  habits  of  living,  aro  but  a  few  removes 
from  tho  monkeys,  or  rather  may  be  said,  almost  with- 
out exaggeration,  to  have  rather  tho  disadvantage  of 
these  animals  in  appearance,  with  a  quality  of  intellect 
scarcely  cx|)anJtMl  abovo  idlotcy  and  a  language  of 
gutturals  scarcely  exceeding  in  range  tho  grunt  of 
hogs,  the  harsh  scream  of  the  jackal,  or  the  whistling 
of  birds.  They  are  degenerated  from  the  Papuan 
tyjK.',  seldom  oxcee<l  five  feet  in  height,  have  heads  of 
a  large  size,  short  necks  and  high  shouldem,  woolly 
hair,  protul>ei-ant  stomachs,  and  weak,  bandy  legs. 
They  go  entirely  naked,  only  rubbing  their  bo<lies 
with  yellow  clay,  and  reddening  their  heads  and  faces 
with  red  ochre.  Their  only  wea|ion8  or  implements 
are  bows  awl  arrows  (of  elegant  sha]ie),  a  kind  of  har- 
|K>on-hetule<l  ro<l  of  hard  wood  for  B|iearing  fish,  iin 
adzo-luiid  of  sharp  stnno  fastened  to  a  handle  by  a 
cord  mode  of  strong  vegetable  fibre.  They  subsist  on 
fi.sh,  which  abound  generally  on  the  coast,  but  in  time 
of  scarcity  they  devour  rots,  lizards,  and  vennin  of 
evei-y  description. 

Some  wi-iteiw  would  refer  the  well-known  and  too 
Kiully  authenticated  ferocity  and  blood-thirstiness  of  the 
AncUnittiis  simply  to  a  courageous  love  of  independence. 
They  do  not  in  any  case,  says  the  traveller  quoted, 
appreciate  Iwing  ajipointcd  jailors  to  on  invading  people. 
But  alas  I  it  is  not  only  the  English  they  siny.  Not 
many  years  ago,  a  mild  inoffensive  Austriun  naturalist 
(Dr.  Heifer)  fell  a  victim  to  their  treaclioiy  while 
quietly  botanising  in  those  inhospitable  ishuuK 

Tho  largest  of  these  Andaman  Islands,  known  as  tho 
Grand  Andaman,  is  somewhat  incon-eelly  designatetl 
as  a  single  island,  140  miles  long  by  20  broad  :it  is  in 
reality  divided  by  as  many  channels  into  three  se|>a- 
rato  islands.  A  picturesque  mountain,  known  to  the 
English  as  Siuldlc-Peak,  and  which  attains  an  elevation 
of  2,400  feet,  is  the  main  fi'ature  of  this  island,  and  is 
seen  at  a  great  distance.  It  seems  to  \)C  of  volcanic 
origin,  and  it  is  even  said  that  there  are  volcanoes  in 
activity  in  tho  islands. 

The  southern  island,  which  is  known  as  Littlo  An- 
daman, is  only  aViout  28  miles  long  by  17  iu  width. 
Having  no  running  stivums  of  fresh  water,  it  has  never 
attracted  so  much  attention  as  the  northrrly  island. 

Like  all  other  islands  in  tho  Indian  Occnn,  the  An- 
daman Islands  are  clothed  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation. 
Among  other  kinds  c'  vegetable  wood  are  ebony,  red 
launders  wood,  or  sanguis  draconis  of  druggists  (I'ltro- 
carpua  Dahlhergoidei),  Ixtmboo,  rattan  canes,  and  other 
congeners,  which  impart  a  peculiarly  graceful  appcsr- 
ancn  to  the  forests  that  lino  the  coasta. 

'i'heie  forests  ore  tenanted  by  but  few  birds  uf  bril- 
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limit  jJumngo.  The  nntivo  iiigpon,  id,  linwi'vor,  ro- 
iniii-knliln  for  iU  cxquiHitu  beauty  ;  nn<l  witli  tlio  vxv\-\>- 
(dim  uf  tlic  HtiiK  niul  tliu  wild  Ixxtr,  t)i(>i-e  ia,  oh  in  tlio 
Mikoliiii-  JslaiidH,  a  eoinpU'to  abitc-iico  of  qim<lni|icil.s. 
Tlint  wlilcli  roiulfrx  tlio  Aiulunians  iircciouH  in  tlio  «')i'h 
(if  tlio  Rtiiili-iit  of  Cuvicr,  nro  tlic  nviinlicrs  of  jirctty 
Siiliin^nno  hwiiUows  (l/iruiulo  escidenla),  «'vcr  ilitting 
iiliunt  tlifl  riicky  ciHtstH,  an<l  wliicli  cnimtriiet  In  tht; 
■■lives  tlio  nnich-covtttHl  ncstH  so  I'stii'ntiitl  to  Cliiueso 
I'liit'iirciinlKni. 

A  llttio  nioro  tlinn  two  yoiira  nf;n,  n  Imlf  military 
niut  liiilf-Bcicutific  nilHslon  wns  ilcs|iiitchn(l  fmni  lleiigiil 
to  fxploru  tlia  Andaman  Inlandis  with  the  view  to 
fiiriiiinf;  a  convict  Hcttlcmcnt  there.  The  niixHUin  was 
prciiiiled  over  Iiy  Dr.  Monat,  and  was  nccomjianicd, 
nniiing  nthera  by  M.  IMullitto,  a  French  i>hotogra]ihic 
urtiMt,  to  whom  we  ore  indclitcil  fur  the  account  of 
the  (ii-occoding!)  of  the  expedition,  U8  also  fur  the 
nkt'tches  which  illustrate  it 

The  niiiwion  embarked  from  Calcutta  on  the  SSitl  uf 
November,  1857,  in  thoHteiimer,  I'luto,a  vowtel  of  400 
t^iim,  commanded  by  Ca|)taiu  l!a!<cr ;  and,  after  Rome 
delay  otf  the  coast  of  Ilurmah,  I'eached  Tort  Cornwiilliii, 
in  the  north  of  Grand  Andaman,  on  the  11th  of 
DecemliiT. 

A  |ii'climinary  rcconnaisHanco  of  the  country  was 
eflcctcd  without  any  o])pn8ition  on  the  part  of  the 
inhabitants.  In  every  direction  the  same  cxulteranco 
of  vegetation  was  met  with — virgin  forests  covered  the 
land.  On  the  12th,  the  steamer  left  Port  Cornwidlis 
for  another  station,  where  traces  of  the  natives  ap)warcd, 
and  they  themselves  were  mwu  made  out ;  but,  not- 
withstanding the  signs  of  friendshi])  made,  and  the 
placing  of  presents  within  their  reach,  they  could  not 
bo  induced  to  communicato  with  tlio  viNitors,  and  they 
hailed  thoir  rc-cnibarkation  with  tumultuous  shoiits  of 
defiance.  On  the  14th,  another  point  was  recognised, 
for  there  was  no  water,  when  the  natives  would  not 
conmiunicato.  This  system  was  |)ersevered  in  for  five 
or  six  days,  during  which  various  landing  places  were 
explored,  various  descents  were  made,  a  little  shooting 
was  carried  on,  and  some  shaqi  collisions  with  the 
Andamans  took  ])lace. 

It  was  not  till  the  Sb  that  a  place  was  found 
adaiited  for  the  establishment  of  a  convict  colony. 
The  festivities  of  Christmas  Day  had  been  gaily  cele- 
brated, and  the  next  day  the  exploiiitiun  uf  the  coast 
was  continued,  when,  on  attt^mpting  to  double  the 
extremity  of  tho  tripartite  Grand  Andaman,  the  I'luto, 
being  in  a  clmnnol  between  tho  mainland  and  an  island 
not  wider  than  tho  Seine  at  Paris,  the  Andamans  made 
thoir  a|>pearanco  armed,  and  in  their  war  canoes,  and 
at  once  made  for  the  steamer.     (See  p.  256). 

Doctor  Aloiiat,  accnm|)anicd  by  Dr.  Playfair,  Lieut. 
Ileathcoto,  and  M.  Alallite,  with  twelve  men  well 
armed,  took  to  one  iHmt.  Mr.  Topgravo  and  the 
Hurguon  of  tho  I'luto,  with  eight  men,  manned  another. 
The  movement  of  the  whites  was  carefully  scanned 
by  tho  natives.  Crowding  seven  long  canoes,  they 
took  the  direction  frum  South  Kcef  Island  towanU 
Interview  Island.  Tho  English  did  not  hesitate,  they 
secreted  their  arms  and  followed  up  the  savages  closely. 
No  end  of  trifles  hud  licen  got  together  as  presents  to 
conciliate,  and  handkerchiefs  were  waved  in  sign  of 
friendship,  lut  notwithstanding  these  demnnatrations, 
the  Andamans  assumed  a  mure  and  more  hostile 
attitude,  and  a  shower  of  arrows  began  to  rain  upun 
the  boat*  occupied  by  the  whites.     Tho  latter  were 


thus  obliged  to  have  rocnurse  to  thoir  arms,  and  t-cveral 
mvages  were  killcil  or  wounded  in  this  deploralile  con- 
flict, and  one  of  the  nggivHsive  warriors  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  English. 

The  comlmt  did  not  pass  over  without  disagreeable 
consequences  to  tho  whites  ;  one  of  tho  English  otlicers 
was  stnick  by  an  arrow,  a  sailor  was  wounded,  and 
M.  Mullitte  wiw  HOiiK'liow  or  other  hit  by  a  stray  Inill. 
The  contest  was,  however,  uf  brief  duration,  the 
Andamans  soon  gave  way,  and  the  channel  vas  Icll 
open  to  tlie  English.  The  latter,  however,  did  not, 
after  this  untoward  occurrence,  iH-rsevere  with  their 
rew'arches ;  but  they  took  their  way  back,  with  their 
prisoner,  to  Calcutta. 

Tlin  result  of  their  explorations,  as  communicated  to 
us  by  M.  Mallittu  is,  that  tho  Andamans  aiv  among 
tho  most  savage  and  niicivilisml  races  uf  the  Indian 
ocean.  Their  habitations  are  of  the  most  rudimentary 
character.  Four  stakes,  covcixd  with  a  roof  of  palm- 
leaves,  is  all  that  is  necessary  tu  cuustitute  a  mansiun 
for  an  Andaman  family,  and  in  such  a  mild  elimaU*  so 
)>rimitivo  a  cunstnictlun  is  n-ally  all  that  is  wanted. 
Tho  numlier  ap|icars,  however,  from  the  ]ihotograph, 
to  increiuH!  prolmbly  with  the  number  of  the  family. 
Their  huts  are  ojien  to  every  bnH;»",  and  they  are 
internally  dccornted  with  bones  of  <  lil  boars,  shells, 
or  turtle,  and  great  fish,  tied  together  in  festoons.  No 
indication  of  the  pret<'nded  ciuinibalism  of  tho  inlukbit- 
ants  was  met  with  ;  all  the  rrsearches  made  upon  this 
)Kiint  were  in  vain,  and  no  human  bone  came  tu  testify 
to  a  horrible  custom,  too  often  a  reproach  against  the 
dark  races  of  Oceania.  As  far  as  tho  Andamans  arc 
eoiicemed,  it  is  quite  suflicicnt  to  be  without  the  fra- 
ternity uf  men,  and  murderci's  of  all  who  are  not  of 
themselves,  whether  thrown  by  tho  tcm|iest  on  their 
coasts,  peacefully  exploring  the  resources  of  the  land,  or 
desirous  of  o|iening  it  to  intercourse  and  commerce, 
without  adding  to  such  savage  barbarity  tho  loathsome 
crime  of  anthropophagy.  Suck  a  practice  is  not,  indectl, 
consistent  with  the  climate. 

Tho  origin  uf  this  race  of  peo]ile,  so  diflerent  in  their 
appearance  and  state  of  civiluation  from  any  of  the 
races  on  the  continent,  or  tho  neighbouring  islands, 
wliuso  determined  hostility  to  Euro|)eanB,  and  disin- 
clination to  intercourse  with  stnuigcrs,  amounts  to  a 
]ia><sion,  has  been  a  8ubJ€!rt  for  much  sjiectdation.  It 
has  liccn  generally  admitted  that  the  people  to  whom 
they  l)««r  tho  greatest  resemblance  in  their  ]iersuns  and 
dispositionsare  themoii-hcadcdPapiiansof  New  Guinea; 
but  how  they  should  have  found  their  way  to  so  great 
n  distance  in  their  frail  canoes,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine. 
M.  Mallitto  adds  his  testimony  to  this  fact,  that  tho 
Andamans  liclong  to  tho  dark  race  which  is  variously 
known  under  the  names  uf  Papuans,  Alfunis,  En(hi- 
menes,  or  Andamans,  Actas,  or  Ne.'^itos;  they  are 
indeed  of  a  pal|nble  black.  In  height  they  seldom 
exceed  five  fe<'t,  their  heads  are  large  and  sunk  in  tho 
shoulders,  their  hair  is  woolly  as  with  thoir  African 
congeners,  and  tho  abdumen  is  protuberant  at  tho 
expense  of  the  lower  limbs,  which  aro  spait),  among 
tho  generality  of  individuak  They  live  in  a  state  of 
|H>rfect  nudity,  unless  wo  may  consider  aa  a  kind  of 
clothing  the  plast^iring  (heir  bo<lies  with  yellow  ochro 
and  clay,  a  practice  rendered  positively  necessary  as  a 
protection  against  tho  attacks  uf  insects,  which  swarm 
in  tho  air  and  would  otherwise  be  a  constant  torment 
to  them.  This  plastering  themselves  with  yellow, 
and  the  custom  of  painting  their  faces  and  woolly  licnds 
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with  tM  ocht«,  <W9  not  tend  to  improvA  their  natur- 
ally liiJocjai  u|i|iGaraiicc.  The  popiilntiou  of  tho  (jtroat 
Aiidiuimii,  it  is  coiijt-ctareil,  iloea  not  oxcinhI  2,000 
IN-rviiit,  mill  the?  unit<.>  in  nnill  wx-ietios,  tlint  move 
alxiiit  from  one  port  of  the  cout  to  another  in  search 

of  flKxl. 

All  the  furmul»  of  the  most  contemptuoiui  diadain, 
says  M.  Mallitte,  have  be<!n  exhausted  with  regard  to 
thcHc  savagi-t.  Wo  find  them  ounelvcs  to  bo  much 
l(!sii  hideous  than  many  Aaitralians.  Ih  it  imito  truo 
oLhu  tliat  thi!  Andamans  aro  "among  tho  lowest  in 
till*  wale  of  hiimaiiityf  Have  not  tho  Burmoxo, 
who  go  to  cut  wood  in  thoir  island,  and  to  obtain 
odililo  nests,  cxaggcratetl  th'j  cnielty  of  th(-so  iiisuhkrx  t 
The  prisoner  who  was  taken  tu  Calcutta,  where  ho  died 
of  I'oiisiimptioii,  did  not  exhibit  any  ferocity;  but  he 
was  always  gri<.-ving  and  pining  for  hiH  luitive  umutry. 
Thanka  to  thi-i  jmur  savagp,  the  ceituinty  wits  acquired 
tliiit  tho  language  of  the  Andamaiu  had  no  atRnity 
witli  that  spoken  at  Tenaiwrini,  no  more  than  it  had 
with  till*  idiom  in  urns  at  the  Xikobar  Islanils. 

Ill  unler  !■■  better  comprehend  tho  first  origin  of 
tliew-  |iooplc,  who  Hwni  nx  it  were  cast  away  U|kiii  tho 
Indian  Ocean,  it  would  |ierha|is  rcipiiro  to  study  better 
than  lias  hitherto  bo-n  done  tho  b:irbarous  idioms  of 
the  Island  of  Waigiyn  in  the  centre  of  New  Quinoa,  or 
even  (comiptol  ai  they  am)  mom  of  the  black  Papuans 
who  wander  on  the  shore  of  Dorery,  and  of  whoso  lan- 
guage the  naturalist  Lsoton  obtaineil  a  vocabulary, 
undoubtedly  very  linut4-d,  but  still  most  precious  to 
ethnographixtt.  It  is  not  a  littlu  remarkable  that 
these  negnx«  of  the  ocean,  who  from  their  persistent 
hostility  to  F^tirupeans  hare  been  looko«l  upon  by  so 
many  travell^n  aa  next  to  brutes  in  point  of  intelli- 
gence, and  as  dLiinberited  of  almost  all  the  prerogatives 
of  the  human  race,  have  a  system  of  enunciation  more 
complete  than  that  of  some  savages  of  America  and  of 
Polynesia,  and  who  form  considerable  tribes,  to  whom 
it  is  customary  to  grant  k  reputation  for  a  certain 
amount  of  civiliwtion. 

An  examination,  which  was  effbctetl  by  force  of  arms, 
of  some  of  the  liabitationn  of  the  Andamans,  spread 
aloii;;  the  shor«-4  of  the  great  island,  atfr"'.<)il  a  few 
ollinologieul  {acta  reganling  these  people  which  wo 
wen'  not  pn'viously  in  poasession  of.  It  was  iisccr- 
tainctl,  for  ex^tniple,  tliat  their  weapons  of  war  and 
for  hunting  and  fishing,  were  manufactureil  with 
rare  skill.  The  inws  of  the  Andamans  aro  ma :lo  of 
a  kind  of  iron  wnn<I,  which  presents  a  great  rcsistunci*, 
and,  at  the  rame  time,  assumes  a  moHt  graceful  form  ; 
tlieir  arrows,  whieli  they  ilinvt  with  no  sinall  elfeet, 
an-  four  tWt  in  li-ngth,  ami  an;  of  three  kinils, 
made  out  of  very  hanl  «-o<i<l  ;  they  am  all  armetl  with 
very  fine  |K>ints  xoiiie  are  Hiiiiple,  otIiei'H  liarlied,  and 
tile  thini  dexeription  lia.H  a  nioviitble  liar]Hion — no  doubt 
useil  for  fitliing.  The  oaiM,  or  |iagiiyit,  which  the 
Andamans  ply  with  di-xtt-rity,  tin'  nliort  and  coloun'd 
n-il,  imt  the  luitehets  with  whieli  they  construct  their 
eitiKK!!!  an*  einrse  iiLstmiiieiitri,  consisting  of  a  more  or 
lirss  Mundol  and  sh.ir])  stone,  faiteneil  to  a  handle  by 
i-onls  of  vi-'^i'titMe  tibn~i. 

The  Aiulaiiiaiis  an>  iHit  an  agricnltnral  |)oople,  they 
an!  tnie  iehthyopliaglstt.  Thi'  8«'a  that  liatiii^s  thoir 
islanils  ultound^  in  exn-lleut  fish  ;  solus,  mullet,  anil 
oystiTs  constitute  their  ehief  alimentiry  resources,  Uut 
Hoinetimes,  in  bad  weather,  fish  fails  them,  and  they 
then  devour  the  lisinls  rat<s  and  mice  that  abound  in 
their  woods ;  ■uno  obu  my,  naakeii.     A  littlo  moro 


industry  would  enable  them  to  find  on  abundant 
vegetable  fissl  in  their  woods,  Hamilton,  in  his  £(ut 
Intlian  (Jazelteer,  says,  on  the  authority  of  Syme,  that 
the  bn>iul-fruit  tree  exists  there,  and  tho  same  au- 
thority di-clares  that  there  am  quicksilver  mines  in  the 
interior.  Others  declam  that  the  fruit  of  tho  man- 
giiive  is  almost  the  only  vegetable  substance  in  the 
islauiU  that  is  fit  for  food.  Cocoa-nut  trees,  which  am 
so  plentiful  and  so  prolilic  Isith  on  tho  continent  and 
in  tho  ni^ighlxMiring  Nikobar  Islands,  aro  sitid  never  to 
have  b(>en  ]>lantutl  in  tint  Andaman  Islanils,  The 
|Nilni  figured  in  M.  Mallitte's  beautiful  photograph, 
and  ascended  by  means  of  a  mnmrkably  ingenious 
bamlxMt  or  rattan  lailder,  is  the  Lutanio,  or  Itourbun 
inlm,  callinl  latanier  by  the  Fmuch.  (See  p.  241.) 

H  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  notwithstanding 
tho  ill-f(4!ling  engeiideiiHl  by  the  natives  of  tho  An- 
thtman  Islands  with  the  Knglish,  by  their  overt 
h'lstility  and  their  munleroiis  propensities,  and  which 
have,  no  doubt,  given  origin  to  some  di-gree  of  acerbity 
in  Hjieaking  of  them,  which  has  Ut-n  eoiiimeiited  u|ion 
by  moro  ilispiiHsionate  fomigners,  that  the  origiiiiil 
charge  of  cniiiiilialism  did  not  come  frum  the  English, 
but  actually  dates  far  back  befon'  the  t'a|ie  of  UinhI 
IIo|M)  was  doiibleil  by  Vasco  do  Uaina,  and  any  Enni- 
|iean  hiul  navigated  tho  Indian  Ocean.  When  the 
iMuhammiulan  tiikvellers  of  tho  time  of  the  Khalifat, 
and  of  whose  travels  Uenaudot  has  given  an  account, 
(leacribc  the  Indian  Ocean,  they  make  |>iirtieular  men- 
tion of  the  Ranini  Islands,  inhabitcil  by  cannibals, 
and  which  soparato  the  8«<ii  of  Ilerkcud  fmm  that 
of  Chelact ;  they  also  mention  others  which  they 
ca!!  Najabalus,  and  then  they  come  to  the  Andamans, 
and  ve  must  judge  by  tho  oxiiggcratiou  which  they 
pei'mi>  to  tbemselv&s  in  their  jihysical  description  of 
these  unfortunate  races,  of  tho  little  Ciith  that  can  lie 
put  in  their  ntatements.  Tho  people  who  inliabit  tho 
coast,  they  say,  eat  raw  human  flesh.  They  aro  black, 
have  woolly  air,  eyes  luid  face  frightful,  fiM.-t  very  large, 
and  a  cubit  in  lungth,  and  am  quite  naked.  "They 
Imvo  no  boats,  and,  if  they  hail  any,  they  would  not 
eat  all  tho  iKHtsants  whom  they  could  catch."  AVe 
snp|MMe  tho  last  |iamgra|ih  is  an  oversight  of  Rcnaudot's, 
and  tliat  he  meant,  tlicy  would  eat  all  they  could 
catch.' 


'  Tlio  original,  as  given  in  tho  Eiigliili  tmiulntion  frmn  the  A\A>i 
Rcnnniliit  by  llsrria,  anil  inaorteil  in  llnkcrton's  collection,  is  u 
fuljowa:  — 

Tlivau  ialanila  ((alnnik  nf  Itiimiii),  lepinitcllic  sea  of  Herkonil 
froiii  till)  iru  u(  Slii'lnlii't,  niiil  bej'Oiiil  tlietii  nrc  utben  eiillcd  N'lyn- 
UiliH,  wliioh  nro  |in>tty  will  Iteujili'il ;  Imt  the  men  anil  woiiieii 
tlivro  gu  nukvil.  Wiwn  ahijiping  i>  sniimi^t  their  iaUnils,  tho 
inluliltiinti  eniiie  nfT  to  emimrkntiuna  niiit  hriii);  with  them  amher. 
gria  nnil  eocan.iiiila,  which  they  truck  for  iron  ;  for  they  want  nn 
eluthin^.  Wing  free  fniiii  tlie  iiieonveiiioneea eitlierof  heut  orcoKI. 
Ihijoiiii  tliuao  two  ialanila  liua  the  Anilumaii  Sea.  Tlic  peoiile  on 
thia  nauit  eiit  hiiiiiun  tieali  (|iiit«  raw  :  their  coiii|iIv>inn  ia  lilnck, 
tlieir  hair  friuml,  their  eouiitennncra  and  eyea  IViglitftil,  their  fiwt 
nro  very  liirgo  oiiil  iihiinat  a  euliit  in  length,  aiiil  they  en  <|nilu 
iiukod.  They  Imvo  no  aort  iirimrka,  orotlicr  veucla;  it  tlicy  hitil, 
tliey  would  aoito  and  devour  ult  tlie  inaacngera  they  niuld  lay 
linnila  on.  When  ships  hiwo  been  kept  back  liy  contrary  wiiula, 
they  arc  often  in  tlieae  seas  iihlignl  to  drop  anchor  on  tli!«  Inrlu- 
roiw  coast  for  tho  aoku  of  wnter,  wlien  lliey  have  e»i>eniled  tlieir 
atock  i  and  upon  tliuu  oecasioiia  they  cuininoiily  Inae  aonie  of  tlwir 
men.  Ileyond  tliia  there  is  a  niountniiious  and  yet  iiiliahilvil  iaiand, 
wliere,  it  is  aaid,  them  are  mines  of  silver ;  but,  oa  it  dues  not  Ih) 
in  tho  uaiml  truck  o(  aliippiiig.  iiisiiy  have  sought  for  it  in  vain, 
though  rcuiarkublu  for  a  very  lofly  mountain,  wliich  is  calk-d 
Kathsnai,  It  uiire  so  liupisineil,  that  a  ship  sailing  in  tlmo  lati- 
tudss  luul  ii(bt  uf  tbn  uiuuutaiu,  aiul  shaped  her  ooiuM  for  it,  sod 
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It  is  to  be  oliMii'ly  kcoii  from  this  ciirieiM  poxaagr, 
timt,  in  tlio  timo  of  Uorun-al-Ilaichid,  t)io  miltan  of 
tho  nuirvclluuii  Icgenila,  the  forocious  AiulainnnB,  with 
fi-ct  a  cubit  in  lonitth,  muHt  havo  infeitcil  tho  cuoht  of 
Malacca,  whence  they  have  Hince  been  cx|)clle(l  to  tlie 
iiilanda  which  now  bear  their  nnnie.  Unfortunately 
fur  those  who  might  entertain  ideoM  of  instituting  a 
limited  liability  company  for  working  the  Andamiin 
quicksilver  mines,  it  would  appear  thul  the  Home 
Arabian  narratives  of  travel,  of  which  Sinbad  is  only 
an  opiso<lo,  speak  also  of  an  island  in  tho  bosom  of 
which  is  the  mountain  of  Kathonai— powtilily  tho  Hamo 
08  Saddle-peak — and  from  which  the  firing  of  tho 
woods  causes  streams  of  piira  silver  to  flow  !  It  would 
seem  as  if  this  Saracenic  traveller's  tjile  had  been  the 
basis  for  the  legend  of  mines  of  (|uicksilvcr,  but,  as 
Sir  James  Emerson  Teunant  has  justly  remarked  in 
his  work  on  Ceylon,  wo  ought  not  to  be  too  hasty  in 
casting  ridicule  iiiwu  these  narratives  of  travel  that 
anticipated  thoao  of  Europeans  In  a  geographical 
point  of  view,  they  possess  great  value,  nnd  if  some- 
times they  contain  statements  which  a]>|X!ar  mar- 
vellous, the  mystery  is  often  explained  away  by  a 
more  minute  and  careful  inquiry. 

A  settlement  was  attempted  by  the  English  in 
1791,  on  the  south  part  of  the  largest  island,  which 
(lettlemcnt  was,  two  years  afterwards,  removed  to  Port 
CornwuUiM,  neor  the  noi-them  end.  One  object  for 
making  this  cstabliKliment  was,  the  possession  of  a 
commodious  harbour  on  the  cost  side  of  tho  Bay  of 
Uvngal,  which  might  bo  a  place  of  Nhclter  during  tho 
)irovaleiico  of  tho  north-east  mnusoon.  Tho  plnco  was 
abandoned  in  179G,  in  consequence  of  its  proving 
extremely  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  tho  settlers.  Jt 
is  probable  that  this  disadvuntngc  might  have  been 
remedied  by  clearing  the  adjacent  district,  which 
consists  of  lofty  hills  covcre'l  with  trees  and  jungle. 

In  1814,  when  Fort  Cornwallis  was  visitefl  by  an 
English  ship,  very  few  vestiges  rcmnincd  of  this  British 
Kcttlement.  Suli8«>nuently,  in  April,  1824,  the  British 
force,  under  Sir  Arehibnld  CamplM'll,  despatched  against 
the  Bunncse,  oHsembU-d  in  tho  harlxtur,  where  some 
of  the  ships  >-omaine<t  alx>ut  n  month  ;  but  it  was  not 
found  poMsiblo  on  that  occasion,  moii>  than  on  any 
other,  to  establish  any  intercourse  with  the  natives, 
who  omitted  no  opportunity  of  diHcharging  their 
arrows  at  ;ill  the  Europeans  wliornmo  within  their  reach. 

The  Little  Andaman  was  visited  in  Novemlier, 
1 825,  by  the  Earl  KMU  transjjort,  for  the  puiixw*'  of 
jirocuring  water  for  the  tro<ips  which  she  was  convey- 
ing to  Itangnon,  when  the  inhabitants  showed  an 
equally  fierce  disposition,  and  endeavoure<l,  oa  nearly 
as  ixjesible,  to  obstruct  our  |HH}ple  while  filling  their 
water-casks.  This  small  island  does  not  ikmscss  any 
harlmur,  but  has  tolerable  anchorage  near  the  shore. 

The  Andamans  had  a  yearly  custom  of  visiting  the 
Nikolmr  islands  withagreat  number  of  small  pralm8,and 
killing  or  taking  prisoners  as  many  of  the  |>oor  Niko- 
Iiarians  as  they  couhl  overcome.  Tho  Nikoliarians 
at  hist  joined  their  forces,  and  gave  tho  cannibals  battle, 


fulling  in  with  the  Isnd,  srat  *  bmt  on  iliore  with  lisnds  to  cut 
H-nod  I  the  men  kindled  a  Arc  and  mw  ttlrcr  run  from  It,  which 
flulnly  lndicat«l  tlirrc  wu  n  mine  of  tliii  metal  in  tlie  pUcet  tliojr 
•liipped  therefore  m  much  of  the  earth  or  ore,  u  they  thought  fit, 
liut,  M  they  were  pro<i?e<ling  on  tlieir  vnysge,  they  met  with  such 
*  (torm,  that  to  lighten  their  ihip,  they  were  under  the  ncceuity 
of  throwing  all  their  ore  orerboard.  S^nce  that  tim*  the  mountain 
has  been  careihily  sought,  but  It  bat  never  linoe  bcco  tami 


when  they  met  with  them,  and  one  timo  defeated  them, 
and  gave  no  quarter  to  tho  Andamans. 

Captain  Hamilton  saw  a  native  of  tho  Andaman 
Ishinib  at  Atchin  in  1694.  This  man  was  about  forty 
years  of  age.  When  a  boy  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age, 
he  accom|ianicd  his  father  in  the  wars,  and  was  taken 
|irisuner  ;  and  his  youth  recommending  him  to  mercy, 
they  saved  his  life,  and  made  him  a  slave.  After  ho 
had  continued  so  three  or  four  years,  bo  was  carried 
to  Atchin,  to  be  sold  for  cloth,  knives,  and  tobacco, 
which  are  tho  commtxlities  most  wanting  omong  tho 
Nikobars.  Tho  Atchiners  being  Mubammadans,  t)  s 
lK)y's  ]iatron  bred  him  up  in  that  religion,  ond 
soino  years  after,  his  master  dying,  gave  him  his  free- 
dom. Ife,  having  a  great  desire  to  see  his  nativo 
country-,  took  a  pruliu  ;  and  tho  months  of  December, 
January,  and  Febniary  being  fair  weather,  and  the 
sea  smooth,  ho  ventured  to  the  sea,  in  order  to  go  to 
his  own  country,  from  the  islands  of  Gomus  and  Qidlo- 
bey,  which  lie  near  Atchin.  Here  tho  southenimost 
of  the  Nikobars  may  Ik;  seen,  and  so  one  island  may 
be  seen  from  another,  tvora  tho  southernmost  of  those 
to  Little  Andaman,  which  is  the  southernmost  of  the 
Andamans,  that  aro  distant  from  Atchin  about  one 
hundred  leagues.  Arriving  among  his  relations,  ho 
was  made  welcome,  with  great  demonstrations  of  joy 
to  SCO  him  alive  whom  they  exiKictcd  to  have  long 
l)een  dead 

Having  retainnl  his  nativo  Iangi\age,  he  gave  tl.em 
nn  account  of  his  adventures;  and  as  tho  Andamins 
have  no  notions  of  a  deity,  ho  acquainte<l  them  with 
tho  knowlinlgo  he  had  of  a  God,  and  would  have  per- 
suaded his  counti'jTiien  to  leani  of  him  tho  way  to 
adore  God,  and  so  olM'y  his  laws ;  but  he  could  make 
no  converts.  When  he  had  stayed  a  month  or  two,  ho 
to4ik  leavi^  to  l)e  gone  again,  which  they  |icnnitted,  on 
condition  that  ho  wotdd  return.  Ho  brought  along 
with  liim  four  or  five  hundred  (Mubammadan)  weight  of 
quicksilver,  and  ho  said  that  some  of  tlic  Andaman 
islands  almund  in  that  commodity.  Ho  had  made 
several  tri|w  thither,  and  always  brought  some  quick- 
silv<T  along  with  him.  Some  fakirs  would  fuin  havo 
acconi|ianied  him  in  his  voyages,  but  he  would  not 
NufTcr  them,  Iiccausc,  ho  said,  ho  could  not  engage  for 
their  safety  among  his  countrymen.' 

The  native,  whoso  photogra])h  appears  at  p.  2C6,  was 
ca|itured  by  an  English  expedition,  carried  off  to  Cal- 
cutta, and  died  there  of  consumption.  Ho  was  always 
sad  and  melancholy — like  a  wild  bcost  in  a  den — not 
fierce,  but  gloomy  and  silent— and  finally  moiied  him- 
self to  death.  The  British  penal  settlement  wliich  now 
exists  in  tho  Andnnum  Islands,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
flourish  ;  indeed,  tho  object  of  striking  tt'n-or  in  the 
minds  of  tho  mutinous  soldiery  having  lieen  accom- 
plished,  it  will  most  probably  soon  Iw   given  tip  as 

'  It  doc*  not  appear  from  tho  notice  given  by  Ciiptain  Alet- 
andrr  Uamilton,  In  hii  seconnt  of  the  Eiitt  Indies,  that  the 
Areliian  etory  of  a  mountain  (Vom  whence  molten  lilvcr  flowed, 
Is  what  really  gave  origin  to  the  story  of  quicksilver  mines 
etitting  in  the  Interior  of  the  Andiiman  Island,  but  ratlter 
C'sptain  Hamilton's  own  statement,  when  he  snys  he  knew  one 
Ferguson,  wlin  conimamli-d  a  sliip  from  Fort  St.  Qeorge,  bonnd 
fVom  Malacca  to  liengal,  in  company  with  another  ship,  going 
too  near  one  of  the  Andaman  islands,  was  driven,  by  tho  force 
of  a  strong  current,  on  some  rocks,  and  the  ship  was  lost.  Tho 
other  ship  was  driven  through  a  cimnnci  between  two  of  tho 
same  Islaixis,  and  was  not  able  to  auiat  the  shipwrecked  crew, 
but  neither  Ferguson  nor  any  of  his  people  were  erer  more  heard 
of,  which  gnve  ground  to  coigectnre  that  they  were  all  devoured 
by  thoae  savage  cannibal*. 
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nil  oxiierim<«nt  nt  onco  cruel  and  tisolpsa.  To  expect 
to  rccluiiii  HaviigoM  by  iiMwx'iiitlus  tlicin  with  tnn^.- 
whom  riviliMiil  nocicty  hus  thrown  out  from  itwl!',  in 
liko  ait  iittqnipt  to  hriiig  up  iiii  infant  cliiUI  liy  feotliu^ 
it  with  poi.<un. 

v.— SINOAPORR 

From  the  Nikobar  IxlanilH  tlii»  Austiian  cxpo- 
flititm  maih-  tlio  bi-st  iif  its  way  to  Sini;a|M>ri>,  wheiv 
thoy  wt'ro  rntortaincd  'it  tlm  "  niajiinilii'cnt  liotoj," 
"  KH|H-ranza,"  at  a  cost  of  3^  SpaiiiHh  dollars,  or  10 
fraiiox  |KT  diciii. 

"  Singapon-,"  aaid  o\ir  Auatriatis,  "  is  a  free  |M>rt  in 
till-  full  acc<  ptanro  of  the  word,  o|icn  to  the  (lags  of  all 
nations,  without  any  distinction,  ami  i(s  honscs  of 
comnicrco  U'long  to  mcivhants  who  profess  tho  most 
viiriona  roligiomi.  This  unliniitcd  lils'rty  Iiiih  impivsneil 
a  ;ir<.digir,us  activity  H|H)n  tho  city,  and  gives  to  it  the 
chak-'kctLT  rather  of  an  American  colony  tlutu  of  a  town 
in  Asia." 

LiU^rty  of  tho  press  is  also  as  extended  as  can  be 
|io!i8ibly  desired,  and  intellectual  development  is 
consequently  very  rapid.  Tim  two  principal  jo\n'nals 
would  Ih)  credit4ibIo  in  Europe  ;  ime  is  an  hebiloniadal 
journal,  tho  Siuija/Mrt  free  Jiewa ;  tho  other  is  an 
excellent  monthly  review,  tlio  Journal  of  thti  Imllnu 
Archipelago. 

in  his  character  of  ethnologint,  M.  HcIi.mvjt  was 
|iennitted  to  visi'.,  the  penitentiary  colonies,  in  which 
are  some  2,000  convicts  men  and  women,  tmns- 
ported  from  all  |>ar(s  of  Ih'itish  India.  f'aptain 
McNair,  the  governor,  made  a  j?f'at  numlicr  of  thi.'so 
eonvicts,  arraiijjed  acci'nhug  to  their  nationality,  delilo 
before  tho  Austrian  aavant,  and  it  was,  ho  says,  with 
tho  liveliest  intei-est,  that  ho  passed  in  review  the 
niuscidar  Isidies  and  eiicrgc-tic  ligurcs  of  C'liiiiesc,  >Ia- 
labarians,  llindlins,  Iiasnars,  and  half-citstes,  people 
of  all  colou'u  and  deiicri|ition  of  hair.  In  the  interior 
of  tho  prison,  they  are  soixirnted  acoirding  to  the  ca 
gory  of  their  crimes  ;  and  thus  one  travelers  .I.c  liiv. 
sion  of  thieves,  of  munlcrers,  of  pimtes,  A-i-,  ;  a  lyiitcni 
of  <listrilmlion  which  is  particularly   iiit^  resting  to  a 


oast  monsoon,  and  remain  in  port  retailing  their 
cargoes  of  silks,  teas,  ami  otlirr  pmducts,  until  the 
south-west  nii)ns<»on  is  fairly  set  in,  when  they  return 
to  pre|>aro  for  another  voyage,  and  thus  kei'ji  up  a 
suc<x'ssion  of  [vriiHlical  trading  visiLs.  They  bring 
large  numbers  of  enterprising  Chinese  emigrants, 
together  with  abundant  supplies  of  dollars,  tea.i,  silks, 
chinawaro,  citrons,  cassia,  nauket'us,  gohl  tlir'ail,  and 
tho  thousand  nicknaekeries  fur  wliiii.  IJhincse  ingi'iir.iiy 
is  famous.  Tho  town  of  Uingii|Hirn  is  built  u|s>n  an 
island,  sepaiateil  from  tli.'  Malay  I'eniusida  by  n 
narrow  and  scarcely  •iivij'alilo  strait.  It  was,  in 
ancient  days,  *lic  capit  >  <'!'  tho  kingdom  of  Molucca. 
Tho  old  city  was  buill  '.u  tho  twelfth  century,  inid 
coni|uereil  by  o  chief  fiDm  Java,  whn  transtnieil  the 
royal  residenco  to  Kfolucca.  Tho  plac<j  became  a  liaunt 
for  pirates,  whoso  spirit  still  liainits  the  place  in  the 
native  models  of  the  fme  sailing  .Malay  jnows.  Tlie 
English  finally  put  I'nwu  the  nuisance  by  taking  ]h)s- 
S4'ssion  of  the  town,  by  arrangemi'iit  with  the  nominal 
Ilajah,  in  IMIO.  Tlie  imports  and  exports  about 
balance  pacli  ollii'r,  uml  are  eai'h  alx)nt  four  millions 
annually;  ii-.againstu  million  and  a  qnarter  in  l^Sa-l'li. 
iluge  warehouses  an<l  storehouses  bordi'r  the  harbour 
and  the  (|\iays,  the  principal  mcnhauts  occu)>ying  com 
ni'sliouN  and  ta.stelid  resiliences  fronting  the  bay,  in 
striking  constntst  with  the  frail  tenements  of  the 
.Malays  ami  tho  filtiiy  domiel'cs  of  the  Chinese,  who 
nuhibcr  nearly  00,000  na  against  .  lout  .'lOd  Kiiio|icaiis. 
Tlio  other  inhabitants,  to  the  ex  ^<it  of  l'(i,ii(i(3,  uie 
made  up  of  Jews,  Arabs,  Malays,  and  nativ  of  the 
neighliouriiigconntries ;  thcsoconstitutelliesbopkeepiuif 
and  middle  clasiies  ;  the  Chinese,  who  are  <-ver)'«lieiv', 
the  wandering  and  hardworking  Irish  of  the  I'^iistein 
Seas,  acting  as  the  artisans,  tisliermen,  labourers,  ui:d 
small  dealers  of  the  place.  All  religions  are  represent<d 
and  have  llioir  place  of  worship.  Tho  Chinese  lets 
giiiw  his  tail,  and  smokes  his  opium,  and  bnrin  incense 
to  Joss  ;  the  Aiitb  s|>«rts  his  turban,  invokes  lie-  name 
oi'  the  )>rophel,  ami  jirostratcs  hiniM-lf  within  tho 
mosi|ne,  while  the  Kiiro|H'an  shaves  his  bearil,  ilrinkH 
Lonilon  porter,  and  lakes  his  seat  in  the  tliuieh  pew. 
There  are  Chinese  temples,  Mulmmmadau  iuomjui'',  and 


phriMiohigist.  Tho  governor  and  thogn  !er  are  Euro-  i  Christian  churches, 
jieans  appoint<Hl  by  the  Qovennnent,  but  almoHt  all  the  |  'I'Ih'  rides  about  the  city  aie  ne -.(  delightful,  mid  the 
a.ssist<\nts  are  convicts  promoted  for  good  behaviour,  lianiboo  and  the  nittan  fence  till  lli"  eye  with  laaiit ,-. 
"In  such  a  visit,  necessarily  aiii>erficial,"  says  AI  As  a  stopping-idaee,  and  supply  for  coal,  i^inpipi  .e  is 
Hchei7.er,  ''the  prison  of  Sinyapor';  ap|icared  to  mo  i  of  great  importance  to  tho  English  mail  stemii'K  Tho 
liko  u  city,  the  hygienic  or  sanitar,  conditions  of  which  '  wealthy    and    enterprisini,'    PeniiiHular    and     Drieii'al 


are  excellent,  where  dwells  aii  active,  iiidustriiris, 
energetic  population,  Buhjcctctl  to  habits  o(  order  iimi 
regularity,  adminiistcred  by  a  strong  and  deeply  vc- 
sjR'cted  authority,  and  otii'ring  all  those  guarantees, 
which  are,  as  yet,  only  sought  for  elst'where." 

The  ))ort  of  Singapoi-e  i:i  .i  great  resort  for  ships  of 
nil  nations.  Ves.sels  from  China,  Siam,  .Malagji, 
Sumatra,audtlie  various conimeri'ial  count riesof  Knrope 
and  America,  are  to  bo  seen  anchored  together  at  tho 
fame  time,  and  to  Ringa|)ore  the  products  "f  :dl  ;;ir>. 
of  the  earth  are  bi-onglit  for  reciprical  ixebjiii~ 
Commerce  being  actively  conduct,  il  flcmrishes  ther- 
beyond  the  most  sanguine  aiilirii«iit.ions  of  those 
enlightened  and  enterprising  men  who  but  a  few 
yiai-H  ago  established  Singii|iore  as  a  fii-*"  port.  The 
resources  ot  SingaiMire  itself  are  scant,  but  its  trade 
embiaces  C'hina,  India,  and  tho  Areliipclugo  of  (he 
Eastern  Seas,  Australia,  Knrope  and  Ameriru.  The 
jmiks  come  down  from  the  Cliinu  SeaswitI    .he  north- 


.Steam  Navigati..ii  Coinpany  have  eiecti-d  at,  Kcw 
Ifarb.air,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  fnni  ilie  town,  a 
inagnitieent  depot,  comprising  j>iers,  wbiirvcs,  coal  sheds, 
(containing  a  supply  of  l'0,()(iO  t..iis),  s(oic-lioUi<es  ami 
othiM-  buildings,  such  as  would  do  ereiiit  to  any  colonial 
establishment.  Singaiw.iv  is  in  the  course  of  the 
regular  imnil  i-<«ite  bet  ween  Imlin,  China,  Auvtndia,  and 
Knrope,  an.,  is  the  centre  of  a  constant  postal  cimim- 
nii'ation,  by  means  of  the  Kuglish  and  one  ..r  mom 
[•uti-.h  steamers,  with  Hong  Kong,  I'.iiarg,  JUtavia, 
Shanghai,  ' 'alcutta,  Madras,  Bengal,  lliimbay,  *  Vyh.ii, 
th.' jMaiirilius,  Cape  of  tisid  llnf..,  .ii^d  by  the  'ted 
.Sea  with  Knrope  or  America.  Frc  iiade  has  dom  dl 
this  within  forty  years;  (or  in  l.'^l.'^  Singajiore  wis 
but  a  |ioiiit  for  pirates,  iucl  containid  less  ;l:,iii  IMO 
half  .savage  and  Iialf-starved  MaUy  iidiabitar-s  within 
mined  walls. 

In  a  military  .^n.t  ;/.s.i.'r.i)iliical  point    'f  view,  Singa 
[tore  is  of  gwi.t  imi«jriuuce  to  Knglaini.     Uy   in.  am  o( 
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It,  ond  with  ftii  pncctivc  nnvnl  forop,  tho  pntniiwo  t<i  tlip 
CliiiiP'*'  Sciis  iniiy  at  any  time  Iki  rniiimnniliMl.  ItH 
iMMitiiiii  is  vastly  aiiviuitiij^nou!!  in  n  cninmurcial  |Hiiiit(>t' 
view,  it  l)i'iuj»  now  rr^jnrilud  iw  tlic  exlrtjM  fur  llin 
iifi{i;lili"iiriii;{  kiiiffilumH  of  SuiniitiM,  Unriini,  Hiaiii, 
CainlicHlia,  ami  C<H'liiii-<,'liiiin. 

AfliT  a  rpniilonoo  of  a  wot'kiit  Siii);npoii! — tthorotho 
nll'llll"'r.^  iif  till!  t'X|M'ilitiiiii  weiv  liiw|iit:ilily  Cfitrrtaiiiod 
liy  till'  wi'aUliy  Cliiiii'sn  inrrcliaiit,  Wliaiiipa,  wlmsc 
will  stiliiii'il  at  KiliiibiirKh,  liis  t^iil  tiU'koil  ii|i  iiiiili'i' 
Ills  hat — tlio  A'ocdAt  sailt'il  for  .lava,  tlie  [uradisc  uf 
till-  Miiliiyx. 

VI.-AN  EXCURSION  IN  JAVA. 

TiiKiii  wivk'a  Ntiiy  at  Siii(pi|)mi>,  liad  iiiidcii'il 
till!  Austrian  rxiiliiralmy  I'xpoilitinii — from  llir  ri'imrl. 
of  oiii"  of  wliosi-  niriiilM^rs  wo  ilrrivi-  tlio  following,' 
ariiiiiiil  of  till'  most  iiiTiitly  pilliliHiiril  visit  to  .lava  — 
fully  |ilr|>iilril  III  I  lijoy  till'  Tarailisr  uf  llii' Malaya,  as 
that  ),'loriiiii!i  inluud  it)  dcaigiiatcil,  ill  the-  liltintirii  Oi'i'ua. 


On  tlio  flth  of  May  tlipy  ftut  nnrlior  in  tlio  Imrbniir  of 
Ifcitnvfa, 

From  tho  port  to  tlio  town  is  a  tedious  hour  ami  n- 

lialf  tniiiH|Kii't  by  canal  ;  it  rcnlly  HoemNiis  iftlip  Dutrli 

'  liad  tmilt  tlii'ir  city  so  far  from  tlio  si'tt  expressly  for  tlin 

jmrposo  of  liaviiig  a  canal  transit  to   remind  tliem   of 

tlicir  own  loiinlry. 

liativia  is  Miy  far  from  jinwiitinK  N't-nm  of  com 
iiicivial  activity  siuli  aa  arc  witnessed  til  the  recently 
opeiieil  I  ort  of  Singapore,  and  tlial  iiiilwitliKlaiidini;  its 
|iiiij»  I'stalilisliiiient,  its  importance,  ami  it.s  exceptional 
poditioii,  wliicli  ought  to  have  assuroil  itii  lireeniiiieiiec. 
I  only  h:iw  there,  says  our  expe'litionist,  hixty-fivn 
Kiiro|iean  ves.<H'ls,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one 
hundred  niid  fifty  lui;^ers,  minineil  hy  Cliiiicse  and 
.Malays.  'I'lin  cause  of  this  inferiority  is  owinj;,  in  the 
first  place,  to  the  cxorliilanr  protection  thai  Itntiivia 
enjoys.  Ill  the  Hecoiid,  to  the  means  of  tlalis|iort  lieiiiK 
too  costly,  Tlio  little  lioat  thu'.  took  iii  I'lom  the  ship 
t4i  the  |iort  cliarifi'd  al'iiiit  ei^hl  shillim;"  Kii^disli  luoiie\, 
uiul  tlic  curriaire  to  Aloleuvliet  or  Wi'llv  rcdeii  three 


VULCANO   IN   JAVA. 


ml  a  knlf  Atirins,  or  nl>oiit  xix  shillinxs,  Furthor,  it 
ilMuliitvly  necesiwrv-  u,  lnuis|)<irt  all  iiiciiiiil'niiiccii, 
iioxes,  trunks,  and  i  .H"  il**us  to  the  town  ,  thero  is 
no  one  to  i.ikr  .  '  one  i.|  them  at  the  port,  neither 
wi'iKitiPii  m'  niei''  lianU  or  niercliaiidiyA.'. 

With  its  M,r\m  iiiliahitiuits  (8,370  Kumpcans,  f<00 
lliiidhiis  and  Araln,  18,41)0  (Miinese  and  the  rest 
.lavaiiesi  I  liatavi  i  cnveirs  a  siipeiiiciis  iipial  to  tint  ol 
Pans  of  Itf.")!!  ;  its  houses  iiiv.  far  apart  from  ono 
iiolhcr,  and,  olten  sun  iiiiiil.'d  hy  Kanh  iis,  (iclds, 
ieadowH,anil  even  parks.  The  ohl  town,  hiiilt  iiiion  a 
,  ii'-^hv  and  unlicdthy  Kpol,  which  olitained  for  it  the 
ci  licl  of  thedreiit  ('cmetei\.  is  no  longer  inhaliiled  liy 
^r'l'ipcaii-*.  Its  haiid'"me  liuildiiigs  and  its  \ast  hotels 
ill     traiisforined    into  otliccs,  n  agazin.  s  and  counting 

' ^1-.,  which  aro  nlmmloiii'd   before   evening  sets   in, 

II  liii^iiicAs  men  hurry  away   to   Weltvreilcn,  which 
„■      I'l'ung  np  withiu  the   bust  ten  years  to  lie  a  chnriii- 

Jfr.  J'ldiud,  governor  of  this  isluiul,  iuHtructo<l  nnu 
(4  bin  uid  lie  L'uiii|i8  to  ncconipuuy  ua  to  the  dilferciit 


rf'B''''H-'ies  ;  Dr.  IJleokcr,  ono  of  the  most  distmgiii.shed 

I  naturalists  of  Java,  also    proHered   bis   8ervi...s      An 

itinerary  was  airaiigcd,  so  that    we  should  see  the  mo.'-t 

in  the  smallest  possible  sp.co  of  time,  and   messengers 

weri)  <li-.patilied  to  nniiouneeourapproiiih,  and  prepare 

our  ripitet  and  hidgiiigs. 

'       ( »n    the    l.'itli   of  -May,    three   rairiagcs    trant-pipiled 

the  whole  company  fioiii  the  melropniis  to   lliiitc|i/.erg 

(.Sans  Houci),    the   residence  of  the  (iovernor  (leneral. 

We  had  travelled   07   kilometres  in  three  liiairs  and  a 

half,  every  half-hour  we   changed  horses,   which  never 

broke  from   a  gal'o|i.     Never  did  horses  travel  so  fast, 

even  in  Jliingary.      Human   labour,   that  is  to  say  the 

,  labour  of  slaves^  costs  so  little  in  .lava,  that  iuKtead  of 

'  providing  the  wheels  w  ith  drags,  a  dozen  ]ioor  wr.telies 

arc  employed  at  the  steep  ib'scents  to  entcli  bold  of  tho 

wheels  with  ro|M'S  and  hold  lliom  back. 

I      liuiteiizorg    boiusts  ot    Olio    of    the    mo^t    beautiful 

botanic  garden.ii  in  tho  world  ;  its  arrangement  should 

I  servo  Its  a  model  to  our  gardens  of  jihiuts  ;  em  li  family 

!  being  cultivatol  with  all  its  spccim  ia  a  special  Bcinare. 
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At  S)ins  SoHci  I  wns  intnxliicod  ti>  a  young  iio(»>'o,  I  liiiitii-lii-.s  tlfoompoaiiif;,  loii>{  climbing  pliiiits  (liantt) 
j\l>im.-ti  lloai'lii,  sun  of  a  )ifinre  of  Kiuniuil,  caiiitiil  of  twisting  like  scrpcntH  rcmml  tlio  trt'UH,  or  KU.-|icnilril 
tlio  AaliaMliH,  on  the  ^{oidun  viMst.  A  Onlilnnan,  in  tliu  air  liku  liaininocks  of  I'uliagi',  lull  of  binln' lU'iitK, 
wijiliing  to  provi!  to  IiIh  coundvnicn  that  nc^roe.s  are  (Jradually  tlio  co](si's  ami  nndurwood,  willi  Iminclies 
caimlili!  of  a  cli'vc|o|iin('iit  (^ipial  lo  that  of  tho  whilo  ^  covcri'd  with  long  <li'|ifud(.'nt  niossfs  of  a  silvery  givi-n, 
race,  induced  tJic  parcnt.H  of  Aknasi,   who   was  at  timt    gavu  way  in  tlaiv  turn  lo  nioro  imilalcd  clnniiis  of  low 


tiuio  ninii  yi-ai.i  of  a^'o,  to  I'ntrunt  tliin  cliiM  ami  iiis 
brother  to  him,  in  unh'r  that  lio  might  givu  them  an 
European  cdueation. 

Tliee.\|ieiinient  suecceded  admiralily.  Aknasi  learned 
succeHsrully  Dutili,  Knglisli,  Freneh.  iiud  Uurniaii  ;  he 
Ktudicd  uiin<i;do;;y  at  Freyher^,  in  Saxony,  under  the 
direi'tiou  of  (he  eelelirated  liiiiliard  <'otlii.  lie  also 
iH'eauie  a  Christian.  His  bmthi  r  returned  to  thutiolil 
t'o.u<t,  where  ho  ho|K'd  to  iutrmluio  soiui'  elenuMifs  nf 
civilisation  ;  but  In;  was  ;i>sas.-luated  as  guilty  of  re\i'- 
lulioiiary  tendencies  ;  t'le  bookd  that  he  had  brouj{lit 
from  Kuro|M'  wi  re    hHike.l  upon   as  evil    spidls,  and  ho 


eover,  and  then  aijain  to  a  few  stnuted  slnulw,  whose 
trunks  and  brauelies  cniwled  along  tlio  rocky  surfaces, 
or  writhcil  lliemwlves  into  tin'  crevices  in  order  the 
better  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  wind  and  cold, 
ami  enjoy  the  heat  derivcil  from  the  soil,  lieyond 
the  lino  of  these  s'untcd  shnibs  were  a  coarse,  short 
^'iiiss  cai  the  sontlieru  8lo|io,  and  tlun  nothing  luit 
sterih;  and  naked  rock,  batheil  in  a  iiKiist  fiig.  «liich 
gradually  became  so  dense  as  to  privcnt  us  .■•eeing  one 
another  at  a  ilistance  of  a  hundred  imce.s.  We  were 
approaching  the  .summit. 

Jt  was  with  no  small  )ile.isure  that  wo  were  ■  nabled 


brought  alKMit  a  linal  crisis  in  the  pa.ssioiis  of  the  retro-  ;  to  obtain  shelter  at  this  elevation  in  two  wood,  n  huts, 
graile  party  by  tin;  introduction  uf  a  machine  for  where  a  goodly  lire  had  been  lighted  for  lis,  ami  a  re|iast 
wea\ing.  I  made  nady. 


The  Dutch  government  ajipoiiitcd  Akuasi  mining 
engineer  in 

We  were     I    i  oiliued   to  a    nati\e   artist,    IJiuh'U 

Saleh,  wImij  ■  ;:,!;,  or  painting  had  ilevelopeil  itself  at 
a  very  early  ngi-.  (iovi'rnineut  sent  him  to  study  in 
Eiiropi',  where  hi' remained  twiuty-tlirco  years.  Since 
his  return  to  liatavia,  be  receiviil  an  annual  {  nsiou  of 
12,000  frane.s,  wifh  the  only  obligation  of  painiiug  from 
time  to  time  a  pieliu'e  for  the  Kiuu'  of  lli'lland.  He  is 
n  landscape  painter,  ami  i.is  mni'li  meni  ;  but  he  bus 
not  overcome  all  the  ditliculties  of  his  ml,  ami  be  much 
regrets  his  absenei'  tr.iiii  l)i'e.s<len  anil  I'aris. 

NV'e  visited  I'l  mloli  .Fedcli,  tJadok,  Tijpanat,  Megiin- 
dm'iig  (or  the  luoiintains   in    the   clouds),  which  attain 


'  The  next  morning  at  livo  o'diM-k  wo  were  afoot 
an.\ioualy  examining  the  state  of  the  weather.  Atsi'ven 
I  he  cloud-  broke  a  little,  and  we  could  [lerccive  the  cratci- 
ofliedeh  in  front  of  U-.  (.SVep.  2  1 1.)  It  wasupwurdsof  a 
mile  long,  with  its  thinks  broken  into  pri'cipiecs  from  six 
to  seven  hundred  liet  high,  and  .m  cined  to  lie  so  near 
that  we  tiincicd   that  wi!  eould  throw  u  stone  from  the 

!  I'angcrango   into    its  burning  crater.      Unluckily,  the 

'  weather  remained  unfavonndile,  and  we  could  only 
guess  nt  the  magniliecnl  Hcene  which  the  dense  veil  of 
fog  hid  from  us  below. 

I  I  separated  In  re  from  the  rest  of  the  expedition, 
and  went  with  a  companion  to  Itandon^  whelv  I 
.irrivcd  at  midnight.      I  waK  eondiicted  to  the  house  ot' 


Hn  elevation  of  nigh  J.OOO  feet  alj'ive  llie  scji.  The  the  regent,  KadhenDclhipati-wini-natn-Knsnnm,  who 
imthoritu's  had  us  i-onduedil  fi..iii  vilhiie  to  \  illagc,  '  gave  nn  a  splendid  reception,  condiined  with  the  most 
and  ten  to  twenty  horHcmen  roue  ind  our  cai  liage,  '  jivrfeet  F.nro|K-an  comfort  ,  one  would  have  hesitated 
dii'Ssed  in  their  liost  uniforms,  wiih  pa|s'r  shiikos  ;  j  fti  l»'|ieviiig  one's  delf  the  host  of  a  Ja>ane.'-e  lord,  had 
Upwards  of  forty  shivcs  or  servants  pii'ceded  us  at  each  ;  it  not  been  for  the  oriental  costumes  and  the  number 
Htatiun.  Till!  natives,  and  even  the  native  function-  of  slaves  who  crept  on  their  l>ellica  to  oflvr  us  pijics  and 
nries,eitlier  kneltorprostratedtheniselvesas  we  wentby.     betel. 

At  'l'ji:in  .lavar,  a  native  chief  (■  llowcd  our  cirriagc^  on  The  next  day  the  geologist.  Jinighuhn,  inspect  i-  of 
lii>r.M.'baik,  in  a  pouring  i.iin  ;  he  wore  a  rich  uniform,  the  plantations  of  cinchona,  and  who  liad  a  salary  of 
and  rijoiced  in  the  name  or  titio  of  t'oaheu-Hangga-  1  ;i,2iM)  florins  a  year,  was  civil  enough  to  shew  us  tlio 
I'atiim-Niigara.  '  great  malt  where  the  planters  of  (he    liegiiicy  had    to 

In  the  ho|ie;.  of  deriving  enormous  profit  from  thii  ileliver  up  their 'oll'ce,  as  also  their  olher  proline,  to 
speculation,  government  has  had  a  liirge  nuniber  of  government,  which  wdls  it  buck  ng.iiii  at  whatever 
lincliona  trees  phinted  at  Tijpoda,  and  they  have   pros      price  it  clioo    ■       .  naiiie. 

|sred  well,      So\cral  of  these  trees   have  already  given  ,       The  itegemy  of  Itandoiig  produces  aiinunlly  100,000 
|H'rfectly  ripe  seeds,       Itiit,  it  has  not  been  determined    i|iiiiital3  of  colli  e,    that  of  rrciing  2t)li,000,  and    the 
yet  if  the  chemical  clenicnts  of  the  biirk  (lossess  all   th.'     whole  island  about  one  million  of  i|uintal,s. 
virtues  of  those  of  Iho  I'eruvian  tree.      This  is  a  i|iicslioii         <!o\crnment     pays     lo  the    ]iioduce.s     of    llandong 
of  the  iilniost  inniorlancc  I.)  the  island,  and  to  al' 
nnwliolcsoine  tropical  loimlries. 

Ilcyoiid  Tijpoda,  we  pM..Hed  several  PaHiingr.iliiims,  la'  eotVee  is  sold  III  2.'J  to  24  ilorins  to  the  liiitch  com 
places  of  refuge  for  travellers  when  overtaken  by  a  '  paiiy  MatseiiMpie,  which,  in  its  (urn,  Inus  the  monopoly 
storm.  A  narrow  pathway,  slightly  railed  olf,  eon  of  exportation,  and  in  coiiseiiucme,  of  purchasing  this 
ducted  us  to  a  ravine,  out  of  which  burning  vajiouis  ,  coiuoiodity  for  the  great  market  of  Furojie.  Monojw)l\ 
issued  forth.  Tlii'y  came  from  a  boiling  fountjun  and  upon  monopoly  I  Siicrilice  of  nnmbers  lur  tin  beiielit 
rose  up  some  hiindrid  feet.  j  of  a  few  I     The  aihantago   of  one  or    two   individuals 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  iiUnined  the  I  obtained  at  the  jiciially  of  millions!  I'lijiist  policy 
summit    of    i'ondak  rangeningo.       The    tlicrmoineter  '  and  incxlrieable  confusion  ! 


these     211.  '■'Oc.   the    i|iiliilal    dcpositid   at    the    mart  ;   luit  at 
Hatavia  it  pays  rather  more  than  7  Ilorins.     The  saiiio 


marked  only  r<\  degr,  es.      We  had  left   the  great  iua.ss  ; 
of  vegetation    for  .some   time   previously   behind    us — 
the   great  trees,   with  their  huge  branclics,    the  dcii.sc 


From  J.Knibang  to  Tjangoer,  wlic'e  v,e  rejoined  tlio 
expedition,  we  travei-sed  128  kilometre:,  i  i  six  hours, 
always  galloping,  whether  in  nseenli  .  r  descents.     At 


dome  of   h'aves,    the    dark    cover    of   gigantic    ferns,  i  «ucli  a  nile  it  was  an  easy  mutter  to  an  ivc  before  night 
craHHiduted    plants,    arborescent     herbs,     trunks    ond  [  set  in  at  the  New  Year's  festival,  given   by  the  n-gciit 
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of  llio  |ii-ovincc.  All  iniinetiHU  codcoui-hu  nf  |h(i|>Ic 
(illi'il  tlif  niiproat'Iics  ami  tho  court-yiinl  of  the  |>uliic'<.'. 
'J'lio  iiciircNt  11'liitivc!*  of  tho  dignitary  hail  Ik'ou  iii- 
>tiilleil  lienuath  the  coverud  voniiiduh,  or  gallery,  in 
front  of  the  iiinii>ion.  To  hco  tlio  tlcinoiwtnitions  of 
Kcrvile  liuniility  which  they  were  h<>  pliKlignl  of  to 
Ills  Execllency,  wo  Hhould  never  Imvo  guejtscd  that 
they  Iwlon^jed  to  the  Hiinio  family.  The  Knro|icani<, 
s|H-cially  invit»l,  ahme  enteivd  tho  wilnons;  tho  only 
J»|ianeso  prc»ent  wan  Madanio  tliB  Hegent, — a  short, 
Maek,  and  fat  body.  lilack  niaSNes  huddleil  nroiind 
08  ;  they  were  Hlavos  ]>re»H>ntiiig  snuft-lxixes,  betel,  and 
refivMlinicntJ)  to  those  present,  dragging  their  way  on 
all  fours  :  theitc  huniiliationM  inflicted  u|Mjn  humanity 
afl'ected  \\n  in  a  very  tliMngrceablo  manner.  (Shivery, 
it  Ih  to  lie  observed,  wius  aUdished  in  Java  gincu  tho 
1st  of  Octol)cr  last,  after  a  frightful  Bucrifice  of  Emx>- 
peaim  had  taken  place.)  Conversation  was  carried  on 
with  diflioiilty,  for  an  incessant  and  stnpifying  noiso 
was  kept  up  with  tho  ganiclong,  or  oivhestni  of  Indls, 
Itayaderes  very  scantily  clothed,  and  excessively  ugly, 
executed  sentiniental  and  religious  dances  of  a  most 
tedious  description.  Stitf,  slow,  and  thin,  tlieso  dam- 
sels jum|)cd  like  forks,  with  motions  a.s  graceful  as 
those  of  the  old  semaphores  or  telegraph.s.  The  gover- 
nor wn.s  kind  enough  to  explain  to  \is  thrit  tho  dance 
vnH  meant  to  rc]iresent  the  touching  history  of  four 
histei-s,  who,  lost  in  a  forest,  implored  fitim  the  Divinity 
tlie  return  of  their  mother.  This  was  followed  by 
another  chorcgmphic  entertainTueiit — a  dance  of  eight 
warriors,  accompanied  l>y  the  perjietual  gamelmig. 

Tho  same  deleetid)le  music  ilelighted  the  ears  of 
those  who  wi're  without  in  the  eourt-yard.  Hideous 
nia.sks,  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  eiroidated  there, 
iiniidst  the  crowd.  A  nnissidman  jjriest  was  aim  howl- 
ing fearfully  us  he  danced  on  hot  ashes,  near  to  a  mass 
of  burning  wmid  ;  others  jumped  in,  their  feet  dosed, 
and  danced  away  fiiintically.  At  last  the  priest  him- 
self joined  them,  and  tho  shouts  and  gestieidations  Uv 
eanie  furious.  This  iv-presentation  had  probably  some 
signification  of  religio\ia  expiation,  at  least  it  would 
have  been  deemed  as  such  in  ancient  mysteries.  We 
afterwards  witnessed  conjuring  tricks,  only  calculated 
to  make  tho  hair  of  one's  head  stand  on  an  end.  Young 
men  carrying  tufts,  arraeil  with  exceedingly  sharp 
lances,  pretended  to  stub  themselves  in  tho  foreheiul, 
eyes,  cheeks,  breast,  and  lower  part  of  tho  body.  They 
turnetl  in  a  ciivle,  and  tho  bisly  inclined  forwards, 
uttering  frightful  yells,  with  niovoincnts  that  grew 
more  and  more  savage  and  convidsive,  and  tlicro  was 
no  respite  till  they  fell  in  a  corner  exhausted  and 
bloody.   And  then  tho  infernal  gamelong  began  again. 

An  infuiity  of  squibs  and  ris-'kets  wcro  let  otf,  besides 
nunibi'rs  of  Ht.  Catherine  wheels  ;  but  tho  chief  fire- 
work was  a  frightfid  serpent  of  lire,  upwards  of  twenty 
feet  in  length,  which  was  moved  about  by  invisible 
hands,  tho  undulations  and  even  tho  hissing  of  the 
reptile  being  imitated  with  terrible  precision.  At  last 
the  gamelong  ceased  its  stunning  noise. 

Next  day  wo  returned  to  tho  governor's  house  at 
I5oit.-nzorg.  JI.  Pahud  lives  a  very  retired  life,  con- 
vei-siiij{  with  few  jiersona,  save  his  aide-de-camp  and  hiii 
daughter,  whoso  husband  had  a  short  tinio  i)revioU8ly 
lyeii  o-ssassinated  by  some  Malays,  before  his  eyes. 
I  liis  sinrire  mourning  contrasted  painfully  with  nn 
otlicial  etiquette,  the  stifl'ness  nnd  minutiio  of  *hich 
laii  fjiily  be  eouijwrcd  with  thoiio  of  the  coast  of  Sfiain 
in  tlie  lust  ages,    What  good  purjose  does  it  serve  1      \ 


Wo  employed  soveral  days  in  taking  tho  meosure- 
monts  of  a  great  niunlicr  of  individuals  in  the  ban-aek<, 
]irisons,  and  hospitals.  A  present  woa  also  made  to 
us  of  tifty-four  crania  iKlonging  to  tho  most  divvrso 
races. 

Our  lUustrationH  rcprpsent  a  native  village  in  tho 
interior  of  Java  (Sec  p.  214),  and  one  of  the  numoroua 
volcanooi  of  llio  island.  (See  p.  2-14.)  These  number 
forty-five,  of  which  twenty  to  tweoly-threo  are  in  activity, 
and  arc  described  in  Humboldt's  "  Cosmoa." 

Thus  far  in  Java  we  have  travelled  v.'ith  the  grave  dull 
Austrians :  but  let  us  take  Java  in  another  view,  that  of 
the  Young  Merchant  Abroad,  who  o|iens  his  eyes  as  wo 
make  Java  Head,  and  ship  after  ship  heaves  in  sight 
homeward  1>ound,  (larticularly  from  Ciiiuo.  The  higher 
hind  can  l>o  seen  ut  a  great  distance,  when  on  tho  ])oint 
of  I'rinco  Edward's  Island,  anil  at  Crosketon.  Tho 
foliage,  the  heat  of  the  sun's  ]M^r]iendicular  rayB,  and  tho 
very  air  bix'athes  the  spicy  fragrance  of  the  tropics.  Wo 
have  jxwsi'd  Anjer,  the  corner  and  grand  toll-gato  of 
the  Straits  of  Sunila,  early  in  tho  nu>ming,  and  hero 
tho  light-hou8(i,  the  little  township,  the  ]>ort,  and  tho 
monster  banyan  tree,  could  lio  plainly  seen  with  tho 
gloss,  as,  with  tho  wind  freshening  u]>,  wo  ]iasted 
proudly  along  the  Htraits  of  Sunda  at  too  m]>id  a  pace 
for  tho  Javanese  boatmen,  who  shoot  out  from  the  land 
all  along  the  shore  to  supply  you  with  fruit  and  pro- 
visions. 'J'ho  coiut  scenery  makes  a  beautiful  picturo— 
tho  towering  foliage  and  patches  of  ctdtivation,  clear 
to  tho  mountain  to]i,  and  the  half-mauncd  prtihvs  or 
fishing  smacks,  with  their  kinilKx)  masts  and  leather 
sails,  dotting  the  water  in  tho  tlistanee,  as  we  passi  d 
island  after  island,  and  buoy  after  buoy,  keep  the 
fancy  alive.  The  anchor  dro|>pcd,  and  thi'  guard  ship 
answered,  we  quickly  )iull  oshore,and  jump  intonhiKided 
jdioiton,  dniwn  by  little  wri>tched  liorses,  and  |ia(s 
along  tho  citnul  side,  by  which  are  stored  warehouses, 
all  white  and  covered  with  tiles,  with  trees  all  planted 
along,  which  shadetl  us  beautifully.  Tho  merchants' 
offices  au<l  counting-houses  areas  large  as  the  reception 
room  of  an  Amcricon  hotel,  and  tho  warchoiuics  are  so 
connected  that  tho  merchants  can  walk  from  one  to 
the  other  along  tho  verandah,  on  tho  second  story, 
without  tho  trouble  of  going  below ;  tho  floors  are 
covered  with  matting,  and  the  windows  ond  doors  are 
thrown  o|icn  for  the  cnireut  of  air  to  circulalo  on  all 
sides,  and  ot  midday  the  desks  of  the  principals  are 
fanned  with  a  niaehine,  the  motive  ]iower  of  which 
is  a  littlu  Malay  urchin  liehind  tho  door.  At  the 
several  desks  you  see  Europeans  ;  but  nil  tho  natives 
of  the  East  arc  represented:  a  long-tailed  Chinaman 
with  a  ■  ery  white  niotislache  oIKciating  as  cashier  ; 
a  Malay  book-keejicr,  nu  Anib  salesnuin,  n  half-ciiste 
writer,  nnd  a  dozen  and  a  half  Hibs.  of  all  nations, 
cooped  BlH)Ut  in  every  direction,  with  as  little  clothing 
IIS  possible  about  their  bronze-looking  limbs.  The 
warehouses  nin  from  street  to  street,  the  floors  of 
which  nro  brick,  and  for  .'-urh  a  climate  tho  building  is 
quito    cool.     Tobacco  in   large    lasks,  arrack  (not  tho 

twisoned  liquor  of  IlritiKJi  India)  in  iiijK's,  sugar  in 
lags,  and  matted  casks  of  codee  and  rice,  spices, 
indigo,  rattan  nnd  dye-woods,  nnd  imports  consisting 
of  every  article  timt  can  be  sold  or  bartered.  Most 
business  is  dono  through  njjcnts  or  broken',  many  ol 
them  iir.tivcs  ;  and  the  Ktrniiger  would  tliink  the  nier- 
elinut  led  a  iMost  inilolciit  lite,  Kurrouiulcd  ns  lie  is 
with  such  a  >.  mjie  of  retainers  to  briii;,'  biiii  hi"  bat, 
brush  oif  a  fly,  lun  liiui  in  mid-day,  nnd  in  short   do 
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almost  ovorything  Imt  talk  and  write.  Every  trans- 
action is  done  by  sondiofj  nutoa  from  un(-  oflicu  to  tlic 
other;  and  an  you  notice  wlint  is  goiii){  on,  you  cannot 
but  bo  amiMcil  to  nee  "  cliit"  after  "  eliit"  lirouglit  in 
and  Mint  oil',  touehiug  charters,  wtles,  ]mrciiascs,  [i,f. 
Every  inoi-clumt  niiittt  learn  the  Malay  langua^'c,  tor  it 
iH  t\w  lingua  fraiica  of  the  Indi.tn  8ca.<i ;  and  ho  must 
kino  bo  woil  up  in  tho  English,  French  anil  Dutch, 
No  Dutchman  can  command  a  Hhi])  uideiis  ho  can 
H|ieak  Engiieh  and  Frouch.  You  go  tln°ougli  one 
warohouito — you  soo  the  whole — anil  ho  it  in  with  tho 
]irivatu  ruNidenees.  Tho  merchants  all  div9.s  in  white, 
and  sometimcH  two  or  (iuve  times  n,  day.  Our  hotel 
IM  in  the  country,  where  all  the  Eiin>|iean.s  live,  about 
four  or  five  miles  out  of  town.  Every  European  rid(^s, 
merchant  and  clerk,  Hoa  captain  and  sailor ;  all  are 
provided  with  n  phnston  and  two  ponies,  a  driver  (a 
swarthy  fellow,  with  a  handkerchief  round  his  loins  as 
his  only  livery),  and  a  boy  behind  eipially  well 
accoutred.  Deautiful  trees  lino  tho  roadside,  almig 
which  are  tho  s|mcious  tno-storiod,  red-tiled  and  whito- 
walled  rcsidoDccH  of  tho  merchant.  Our  hotel  is  like  a 
caruvanscnii,  with  its  twonm-  long  wings  of  stabling 
for  a  hundred  horses  and  out  buildings  for  servants, 
of  whom  .'rom  seventy  to  one  hundred  throng  each  hotel; 
largo  shodo  trc<>s,  a  s|N!ciesof  banyanand  cocoa-nut,  under 
which  arc  winiden  ueitts,  spread  their  shadow  over  the 
ground  in  fi-ont,  while  tho  rear  eu'losure  is  lllled  with 
flowers  and  ditfcrenl  kinds  of  fnilt.  All  day  long  we 
xi-eni  to  )m>  eating  and  ilrinking  ;  a  eup  of  tea,  toast, 
colVee,  and  tiflin,  always  coming  up,  just  as  you  feel  to 
want  them.  Kruit^^  of  delicious  llavour,  but  of  un- 
known kinds,  load  the  table,  and  a  servant  is  always 
near  to  help  you.  Your  coU'eo  is  luMUght  to  your  bnl- 
xido,  your  tea  to  tint  verandah  ;  your  diess  at  night 
and  morning  is  of  the  ca.sicst — a  loosi^  gown,  like  a 
pair  of  trousers,  and  a  robe  like  a  ladiei'  night-dress 
(as  you  may  sometimes  see  them  hanging  over  a  clothes 
line).  Tho  women  are  oqinilly  easy  ii.  their  attire,  and 
tho  Malay  girls  scorn  to  be  always  in  a  bathi'ig  di'ess. 
The  "Java  ifotol  Ueguhitions"  read  as  Ibllows  ;  — 
"  From  4J  till  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  tea  ami  coll'ee. 
At  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  breakfast.  At  12,  noini, 
rice,  curry,  &c.  At  3  p.ni.,  tea.  At  C^  p.m.,  dinmr. 
At  8  p.m.,  tea.  At  U  )).ni.,  grog.  Hoti'l  closes  at 
11  J."  All  this  with  liMl;,'iiig,  lor  4s.  M.  per  liiem. 
Champagne,  Burgundy,  Jliu.k,  Madeira,  I'ort,  and 
Sherry,  being  4».  Oil.  per  botile,  and  .Mlsopp's  Pale 
Ale  a  shilling  the  bottle.  You  hire  a  post  carriage,  a 
s<piarc,  heaiw-looking  box,  with  four  ponies  and  a 
Malay  conchnmn,  with  a  hat  like  a  piinohlHiwI,  with 
rope  traces  and  harness,  and  two  postboys  to  ride  K'- 
hind,  ond  away  you  go  to  view  the  country,  «t  a  xvilil 
gallop,  with  mighty  nois,',  the  dtivor  craekinj;  lus  whip, 
tho  jKistboys  now  yelling,  now  jumping  .4r.iii.!  running 
alonj^sido  tho  horses,  over 


marriage ;  the  grown  |>cople  ore  sitting  on  one  side,  and 
about  a  hundred  little  brown  cnpiils,  bare-backed  and 
ininted,  on  the  other.  Hound  an  old  Imi.\  sits 
the  baud,  with  their  instruments  of  diti'erci.t  metuls 
and  skins — u  hideous  discoril — w'.iile  a  child  ot 
six  years,  dix^s.seil  as  an  old  wciiiau,  with 
long  hair  and  horrid  miutk,  was  walking  with  a  tra- 
gical air,  and  gesticulating  <u  a  ver>-  grave  nuinner 
np  and  down  the  platforn  ,  to  tlie  great  delight  ol'  the 
ehildii'n.  The  sublimity  of  iiaturo  in  the  iiileriur  of 
Java  defies  description.  You  see  mas:avo  ruins  i.f  luuit 
ages,  and  burial  places  of  iiativo  chiefs  or  llinilhu 
|)rincc.s,  and  immense  native  temples,  and  puss  through 
monstei'  estates  of  rice,  of  sugar,  and  of  coflVe  ;  you 
smell  tho  o<tour  of  tho  spices,  uuil  admiri'  the  \n  luty  of 
tho  nutmeg  and  tho  )M'p|>cr;  the  singing  of  Java  birds, 
and  chirping  of  inu'ots  aiul  lizards,  a:<  you  ride  through 
tho  forest ;  the  cocoa  grovis,  the  cotton  and  bread  fruit 
trees ;  the  banyan  with  its  branch '.'  taking  root  again 
to  8Upi>ort  the  |Nirent  tn'o;  the  niangustine  grovesj  tho 
rattin  winding  itself  alsjut  the  teak-wood  trees  ;  tho 
bamboo  feathering  up  almve  tho  rest  ;  the  simplicity  of 
the  native  girls  as  tliev  bal'ie  as  innocently  Sielini'  you 
a  I  you  staml  upon  tbn  riv  Vs  brink,  no'.ing  the  p'.ungi.-ig, 
singing,  laughing,  anil  swin^ming  uliout — now  btiiv.-  tho 
water  ami  now  alsivo  ;  the  frightfitl  loiii;8  of  some  of 
the  oilier  men  and  women,  wIh.so  shocking  custom  of 
chewing  the  bete!  nut,  mixed  with  pepis'r  i>lant  and 
toliacco,  gives  their  lips  an  unnatuiiil  red,  and  blackens 
their  teeth  till  tliey  resemble  chaivoal  ;  the  monkey- 
like  sppearanee  of  tlie  balies  and  ehililren  ami  the 
monkey.- themselves  ;  tho  immense  herd  of  native  deer; 
the  wild  hog;  the  tiger  and  the  rhinoceros;  the  easso- 
wary,  a  huge  Hack  bird,  not  uidike,  except  in  colour, 
the  emu  of  Australia — when  you  have  seen  nil  these 
wonders  of  this  wonderful  country  in  a  three  hours' 
ride,  you  will  como  to  a  ci-nclusiou  that  personal  olwcr- 
vation  will  teach  you  nioro  in  one  day  than  you  can 
learn  from  books  in  an  age.  The  whole  population  of 
Java  ii  eleven  millions,  that  ol  the  Kuropeans  eight 
thousand.  Tho  army,  mostly  native  troops,  is  l:.'j<KlO, 
Thero  is  a  govcrnoi-gi;neral,  who  slays  five  years  in 
office,  a  vice- president,  throe  councillors,  a  finance 
niiuister,  a  secretary  of  foreign  nllairs,  director  of  tho 
interior,  a  iiiaiiager  of  jaiblic  wmks,  o  ilireetor  general 
of  the  towns,  and  a  rear  admiial,  who  commands  a 
licet  of  steam  shijis  carrying  t'rom  ten  to  two  guns  each, 
with  several  steamers  ""le  frigate  of  CO  guns,  three  fri- 
tpWvA  of  It  guns  each,  two  of  28  guns  each,  one  of  2-' 
Uuns,  two  of  IS  .<«ns,  and  two  of  12,  iinder  cauva?.  all 
manne<l  i)y  3,f<U(»  sailors. 

The  restoration  of  Java  to  the  Dutcli  by  the  English 
government  in  180C,  has  always  been  considered  u 
gr<!at  miMtake.  esisrially  since  tho  elVeeta  of  recent 
ilrainaKo  anifimprovcmeiits  have  shown  that  the  much 
,  dreaded  nnl  ealthini!f«i  of  the  climate  dei)cnded   solely 


level  eouiii.  y,  and  ft  noU' 
ii>ad  that  extends  right  across  ,Java,  tihnaigh  i-»c«  phu.-  |  on  care  and  iudu.-.try  for  its  sure  removal 
tations  in  every  stage  of  cultivaliott,  covering  square 
miles;  past  viut  numbers  of  natives  staggwuig  itMior 
heavy  loaiL<,  and  rarts  drawn  by  |>onie*  witlmrii  n 
bridle,  and  bulfaloi^s  with  a  bauiU'i  yok<v  tM-iiig^i^  in 
tho  produce  ;  the  distance  bein){  'rnaincuuHl  wir.)i  na- 
tive villages  (.S'««  p.  211),  tom-ring  Monutaii.s  >.sn 
at  tho  dislauLO  of  a  hundred  «wle)s  <»veiv4  alantt  to 
the  summit  w-th  U-nk  ^>uo4l  tbnx*  lo»$  plaiins  the 
water  jvuwing  from  *.-Jil  (»>  tield  wJta  th<  iilinost  rogu- 
hiiity,  and  n>ept  wi>l  oucua-nat  grovi -s  deep  ravines. 
Mid  irregular  livlils      At  our  {<i»cu  we  wo  a  Javauuev 


VII.— THE  PlirUI'PINE  ISLAND.'*. 

To  return  to  the  Xuvnra,  lur  .scientil-c  crew  yro- 
cccdod  from  Java  to  Luzon  (pronoiinceil  Luthon),  the 
princi)Ni;  of  the  Philippine  islanil.s.  Of  this  island,  Man- 
illa i.s  till.'  capital,  and  also  the  name  of  the  neighbour- 
ing ilisirict.  Luzon  is  the  largest  and  most  northerly 
of  all  the  riiilipi.iiio  group,  niiproaching,  a',  its  north- 
western extt.n.ily,  to  witlun  400  miles  of  tho  soutli- 
uast  c-oaut  ol  -."hina.     It  has  nu  area  of  50,405  sijuawt 
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ALL  ROUND  THE   WORLD. 


it  wiiniAvlmt   trscitilili'S  ii 

lll<>ll,'{    (III'    Ix'Mil,     JK    lillllr 

J'lif  hliMiv   of  1,11/1)11  iiri' 


mill's.  Ill  Nliiijir  iiiiit  h'i'/y 
l«'iit  riviii,  wl.jili,  iiiiaMiiii'il 
timii  .")."iU  iniJLfi  in  li  ii;{lli. 
lor  till'  iiiiiit  |ii.rt  I'Dilv,  Iptit  imiii.'i'il  liv  .'I'vii'al  ;,'iiiiil 
liiii'li  iiii-s,  liisi'li'*  the  iiiiij^i.itin'iit  "  I'uiliiii  il>  Miiniia," 
whirli  i-i  (Ml)  of  till'  liii'^rHt  am!  tiiiryt  liii:  ins  in  the 
wiii'lil.  'I'lir  ^'riirnil  I'liiiiiicli'i'  nftlio  I'oiiiitry  is  imniii 
tiiiiiiiiis,  Lilt  till'  fi'voi-.c  ill  till'  iiiiiiiiiliate  \ii'iiriy  nl" 
iMiiiiilla.  'I'lii'  ciiinili'v  >:■■  iMit  Kii  lint  lis  mi  "!i'  l>u  r\- 
IHTtoil,  licii,'^;  wi'li  wati'i'.d  liv  la':rs  ami  liiii's,  ami  t!.r 
|M'riiiiliral  rains  .vliiuli  walrr  tin'  ]il:iii.s.  'I'lie  I'liiiiati,' 
is  strii'tly  triiliii'iil  ;   tin'  wet   .'■i'm~i.ii    roiii  ni'in-os  almiit 


li'ggiiigM,  li^lit  ulioi-ts,  mtlin-  smnrt  jnckeln,  wliito 
I'lii'il",  ami  liatliaiiili,  Mark  ami  gliiniii^',  nwait  t)io 
travi'llcr.  Tin'  city  itmlC,  with  itn  gray  walls,  largo 
I'loisifi's,  ami  larji'  cliiirclirs  of  cltinisy  arcliitet'tiiri', 
iiwnibli'S  a  "iiiiiisiiin"  ratlirr  than  ii  einniiicrrial 
city.  Wlifi'o  wo  hail  ciitinK'il  sixty  iiicrchniit  KliipK  at 
Itatavia  ami  IC'i  at  Siiigapoi'i',  »<■  fuiiiitl  only  sixtrrii 
at  till'  i>iirt  of  -Manilla.  Coiiiiiierci',  iiiidcr  B|>aiiish 
inaimgcnii'iit,  has  no  fii'i'ilmii  ;  ilh  only  jirivilogi-s  aiii 
iiiuiniiiiiliis.  'I'Ir  chmrht'S  aro  lolly,  Init  tlio  lioiist'S  of 
till'  |ioip|ilo  arc  lulls  ami  cabins,  niul  even  in  the  one 
gi'ainl  iinai'ler,  "  J.'l'A:olta,"  the  ilwolliugs  of  the  great 


June,  is  at  its  lieighl  liitwi'i'ii  Aiii;n*t  mnl  Sejiti  inlier.    abut  on  dirty  lanes  am!  infeeteil  tiens  of  jioverty   anil 

•Ii,  f  vice.     Near  the  centre  of  tin)  town,  !iowever,  is  n  hirgo 

Ic-     M|in:c,    railed  in  am!  laid   out  n.i  ii  garilen,   fnrniing 

an   agre.able   )ionieii.nlc   ii.  fi'ont  of   the    Governors 

bi'iise,  and  on  which,  as  well  ns  on  the  Cubradii — a  lino 

broad  carriage  drive,  running  two  thiiils  rouinl  the  city 


and  over  by  llio  latter  end  of  .Voviinlier,  ai'Jer  «liicli, 

there  are  jjeiierally  two  .ir  tliiie  in  mtlis   nl    very 

lightfnl  weatlnr,  '.vith    the    thernioimter  as  low  as  CiD', 

but  the  greatest  heats  are  d.  ring  .\|.ril  and  May,  when 

it  not  iiiifrei|iieiitly  rises  to  'J  I'  and   miwards.      These 

islands  are  subject  to  cartln|iial<es  and  Inirrieanes — the  ,  walls — a  military  band  iierlorins  for  the  delectation  ot 

liriiiciiKil  of  the  gioii|i  being   within    the    range   of  ty- 

|ihiMin.s,  and  there  are  several   vole.iiioes   in    aetinii  on 

tlicni.      In  I'll  7,  a  mountain  was  ievelliil.  and,  in  Jli-l.'i, 

a  large  part  of  the  city   of  .Manilla  vas  destroyed   bv 

nil  earlln|Make,  on  whiih  occasion,  .'id, 00(1    persons  are 

said    to   IniM'  peris!nil.      The  eliiiiate,    however,   for  a 

tropical  one,  is  ooiisidered,  on  the  whole,  very  h 'althy, 

if  not  temperate,   ami    Kiiio|ii'aiis  may  and   do  reside 

llieri'  many  years  wilhonl  sutVering  in  constitution.' 

Liixon  lies  so  happily  between  the  iiiaiii  legions  of 
tiiu  Kist  and  West,  that  it  is  eoiisidered  to  be  the  IhsI 
situation  in  the  world  for  a  fcireign  tiallie,  :ind  when 
tlie  Spaniards  had  the  trade  in  silver  liimi  New  Spain, 
I'erii,  and  Mexico— (it  «is  -I'sl  otl  here  that  Com 
luodore  Aiisiiii  eai'iht  .Acapiilco"  galleon,  with 

two  millions  <iii  b  lard)-  in.  ir  int'ieliangu  with  C'avite, 
(jJoUvuda,  and  I  lie  Spice  Islands,  must  have  been 
excee«liiigly  profi.able.  Manilla  is  the  scat  ol'  gnverii- 
iiient,  the  Vic  .  ■%  enjoying  the  local  rank  of 
<  'aptain-Ciencml.  The  fon  is  under  his  coniinand,  in 
eluding  native  regular  infintry,  Spanish  aiiillery,  and 
a  few  oavalr\,  number  about  10,(if)()  men,  besides  a 
large  body  of  irri  -pillars. 

Twelve  mill  ■  from  the  port  of  Cavitc',  up  the  river 
Paslg,  is  the  i  .:;,  of  Manilla,  for  conveyance  to  which 
extraordinary  carriages  are  ready,  with  wonderfully 
"got    up"   caricature    postillions,    in    shining    black 


'  "  Tlio  prnibu'i'  i'(  a^'riciiltiiro  In  tlie  I'liilipiiintfs,"  say*  M,  ilo  h 
(iiUTiiicro,  Bls■lll(iIl^'  lit  his  own  |iliiiitii(i"ii  irt  .Inla"-!.  'u,  m-ar 
SnniliiK',  "ismii'li  m  no  iitlicr  coiiiitrv  uililn.  Tlie  earth  .  "'ins 
with  vi'gelnhlL'  wealth;  t'vi-ry  kiiiil  (il''('nlniiiii|  |iroiliii'i'  springs  ii|i 
ill  C'Xtraoriliiuii-y  iiliiiiiiliime.  Nul  inirri'iiu'ntl.t,  the  harvost  is  in 
the  iire|«>niiiii  iif  linhlv  to  oni',  iiml,  in  many  plinitatinim,  two 
such  i'ici]n  ari'  i.iilhrn'il  in  one  year.  I'lic  rieliiii'ss  anil  jreat 
exti'nt  ol  tlic  iiustuiTs  alliinls  Cacilitics  fur  rciiniii;  a  niimlicr  nf 
cattle,  w'.iiili  I'.isl  litenillj  noihing  init  the  irilliiii;  wn(^  ol'  a  low 
slii|illenls.  (Ill  my  prnprrty  1  hail  llinc  li.'nls ;  oih.-  nt'  tin  ■• 
Ihmisan.l  eii'ii,  annlluT  "I  viuht  hinidn.l  hiitH.lo.'x  a  miril  nf  six 
luiiiilreil  harm's.  WIh'^  ;hc  riee  harvi'«l  hail  ». .  ■  ^•.,l  in,  all  thi'se 
U'Mt.s  wi'in.  J>>iv.'n  <lr»iM  Hie  mninitiiiiiH  iiit"  .  tki-^e  phiin,  net  tiir 
IWiiii  iin  ttms.'.  fW  m^U  w  „.  11  lint'  ,i»^  .■sptH:iiil|y  for  the  iirii- 
;  i'iele>  \f  i,ithl  llh-t  were  iliiven  m.o,  lii«i."  encliisims  iiearlhe 
illilc  aii.l  'vxi  aky  the  ou'il  tli.»l  win  lit  tor  the  slani;htiT- 
..oui*  Ilh-  lK.r>i'»  of  111!  ai;e  lo  K'  l.roki'li,  Ihc  huffiilee^  stroll); 
eiwwgl.  lo  Ih;  einiiliiyeil  at  the  Iiloiicii,  wore  si'lis'teil,  anil  the 
rm*\i  went  back  to  the  jilaiii  until  nijjiitfall ;  this  |.i-oec«i  is 
HTvatisl  cvi'i-y  (lay  liir  a  ('.irtiiii;ht,  after  which  the  licril  returiied 
1  '  the  iiioiiutuins  imt.l  the  saim'  iieriiiil  of  the  followinir  year, 
■lislributiti^;  iisulr  in  snmll  lioo|>8  over  its  iio'untomed  punt  ir.igi', 
nad  rcciiiiring  no  liire  lieyond  an  (X'cn»ioiial  visit  from  the  Imlian 
kei'pcrs.  * 


I  the  |icople  of  tlisliion,  who  pronieiiadc  therein  theevc.i- 
;  in^'s.     The  population,   as  ilipy   ajipoar  in  the  streotn. 

I  piesi'i.t  .-»  curious  aspect,  rriests  of  every  ordtr,  black, 
,  wliito  and  gray  ;  galley  sla'.cs  eh..iiipd  together,  two 
■  by  two,    lacrying   water  ■   iadies   elegantly  dressed  in 

silken  robes  and  inantillias  of  liliiek  laco,  with  duik 
I  tl.ishing  eyes,  and  long  black  liair,  in  which  are  entwined 
;  scarlet  llowei'8  with  bright  greei,  leaves.  Creole  girls, 
I  with  that  grand  air  of  luxurious  .'mhilcnce, their  arched 
'  eyebrows,  a  glance  that  liansfixes  yiai,  their  well- 
poised  heads,  their  w  liite  shoiildei-s,  their  lovely  faces 
!  half  hidden  at  intervals  by  their  elegantly  Uianaged 
liiiis.  Tlien  eanie  the  Tagal  i.afivcs  and  the  Clicnirfe, 
1  and  the  little  iiegiis-i.  s,  vsln,  sell  t'mit  and  (lowers  of  sur- 
pa.ssiiii;ly  brilliant  liiiis.  Among  these  Hits  the. Manilla 
•(.»ndy,  with  towering  chiinney-p.it  hat,  ami  stiffly 
^tarvhed  shirt,  almost  covering  his  iront,  almost  to 
his  knees.  Long  car  rings  hanging  down  his  (dive- 
I  brown  cheeks— a  cigar  is  bitwcen  the  thumb  and  tiiiger 
ol  his  riylit  hand.  Then  liaidy  Indians,  dressed  in 
liijht  shirts  of  native  manufactnu",  and  trowsers  unclosed 
I  U]i  to  tin-  knees,  eoiii]ilete  the  groujis ;  the  shirt  being, 
nniversidly,  as  in  Itussia,  by  the  jieofiints,  worn  outside 
the  bn  '  es — open  at  the  neck,  and  without  tie. 
Soinetin  ,  a  cotton  handkerchief  is  worn  round  the 
head,  but  genendly  a  seedy  straw,  or  a  tall  black 
felt  hat,  or  a  showy  pointed  hat,  a  Itl  Japan,  in  the 
form  of  a  washing  biusin.  Then,  too,  you  seldom  see  b 
Manilla  Indian  without  a  game  rock,  eitlief  carried  on 
his  arm,  hand,  shoulder,  or  In  ad.  Thus  he  walks,  always 
smnothing  the  bird's  pliiinage,  and  exehanging  endear- 
ments. This  in  the  streets,  in  the  (ields — everywhere. 
Olten,  when  two  of  these  gentlemen  ha' .•  cxchnngcd 
their  compliments  of  the  mornii.g,  you  will  s<'e  them 
s<|iiat  down,  and  allow  '  heir  respective  liii'ds.  who,  ill 
the  meant  line,  have  bivu  bristling  into  warlike  ardour, 
to  taken  few  |uiet  ]ieeks  at  .oh  other,  which  seems  to 
refresh   them  amazinglv.  ■  i.  without  further  i-oni- 

meni.emli  master  ijoes  Ins  wn.  and  eneli  cock  resumes 

II  iieaeefid  attit»le.  Kvi  i'\  \illa(!i  'i  Luzon  has.  at 
U'lust.  "»»«■    >-ock  pit,    and    in    Manili*   there  me  !»'vernl. 

III  Maiiitbt,  every  dax  is  a  saint's  day — the  iHire  ini- 
IKiilant  being  marked  with  a  r rwi*.  in  the  (loM'niinent 
Ciazetti  t«  denote  them  ns  h<^>Jkii-s  The  Hestizas,  er 
Creoh  ^irls,  whr^i  ilressod  m  '  ■«»»,"  or  native  co»tunie, 
ill  (l>«.*8  wear  »•  -i'«-kings.  and  their  feet  ire  insortisl 
into  the  very  tine -*•  i*iWH.itlfeed  slipper  iinaginnble  ; 
but  .IS  the  sli|i|K'r  kuo.  Hotb  ig  to  li  '  '  tin 
heel,  the  little  toe  is  always  outaide  lii                      i  of  it, 
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ffripping  it  in  mrh  a  mAnnrr,  M  to  liliidor  it  frtim  full- 
iii|{  off  iillof(eth<T,  aiicl  very  rarely,  even,  iii  tlio  iiioMt 
fttxt  aiKl  furioiu  lUnciii^,  <lo<-s  tlii«  ucciir. 

Tiilkiiij;  of  lUiiciiig,  niiy  xtmii^r,  of  tlio  aniiio  miik, 
it  a(linitt<-<l  to  any  oin-'n  Inll,  or  "  bayli-,"  on  piiwoiitil- 
tiun  of  hill  ciinL  A  »iuall  |>riniitivu  linrii  ih  the  instrii- 
niont  of  llu-  country.  Tlii-re  iire  few  iioinuM  willioiit 
one,  oven  ani<>n)r<t  the  liKJiiiiu.  Though  the  Riiitiir  in 
n  great  ile:il  in  u^.the  huliea,  in  |inrtioiilar,  greatly  excel 
on  the  haqi.  Hut  thcuo  an;  not  matter*  for  our  gnivo 
Austrian  friemU  of  tbo  Xotara  to  nntiue,  or  their  Ucr- 
nian  |irofi>»op«,  who  accompany  them,  to  enter  into. 
l^-t  ni<  on,  therefore,  to  atatiNticM  of  tnide.  A  young 
I mveller  wtya,  the  priucipul  niunufuctory  at  Manilla  ii<  of 
rigiin  and  cherootit.'  The  prinripitl  iliHtrieU)  in  which 
the  tobacco  i»  ct:ltivat<-<l  are  CSargoyen  and  Jtinoyu,  in 
the  north  of  huxon;  they  produoe<l  about  18,0OU  tnim, 
of  which  8,00<)  are  »qt  to  H|>ain,  in  leaf  merely,  nnil 
10,000  Willi  by  auction  at  MiinilLk.  4,000  |ivi'MinH  itru 
ctnptoyed  at  the  workii  of  ('avit4<,  and  at  Miilaliar 
5,000  ;  mill  to  thi-m  2,0fJ*)  |ier«iti.')  omploycd  in  variouM 


'  III  the  cmrw  of  my  tranU  one  ancmoon  uyii  n  tmvi'llvr, 
I  iiWnred  an  iinmrnw  miimun*  of  Iiulian  Ririn  miiilii;;  out  of 
wlut  apiKKurd  to  lie  a  church,  aikI  thinking  it  A  kinmI  up|Kirtiuiity 
lo  make  nijra-lf  ar>|iiaint«<l  with  tlic  Itndiii);  frntum  uf  nntivo 
livauly,  I  rraual  urvr  ami  icnitinii«i  thi-in,  In  n  ■iifHi'jgiitly 
inarkeit  minmT  to  affml  th«>m  iinne  anitucniciit  ;  no  itutilit  by  n 
(cm  juiiit  III  tin-  natiTe  bnpugr,  aiul  at  my  ciiienw.  Kor  ten 
mliiutci  the  rtmin  of  lalire  brantv  mllvil  hy  without  tho  Inist 
«tfpit  uC  ceaaatifio,  ainl  I  ht^an  to  Mil  myself  in  the  iiosition  of 
tlio  rotintriman,  wh  >  waa  fonml  waitiiitf  at  iiooiiilay  In  ('liiii)i>iilo 
until  the  *'cn»wtl  h*l  pt««.tl,"  with  thii  rcllMrtion,  tlicrufuru,  t 
inovcil  im.  lU'turniiig  hoiiw.  I  aaknl  wlutt  laiiit'a  'lay  or  utiicr 
lioliiluy  it  wa<.  Kur  mum  httlc  time  my  fririuU  wcro  pnnilctl  hy 
the  inquiry,  hut  at  hut  the  fart  alKiiiv  out  In  a  joke  at  my  kx- 

Iirnic, tluit  |ipKiiiHtl  lobe  >■  riKllcaa  a<  tlio  •tnuin  iil°  beauty  ititlf. 
n  a  wiml,  I  hail  ticm  itaiwltn^  in  the  rear  of  ii  cheroot  iimnufiic.. 
lury,  or  "  Faliriea  ile  Yabaco,"  a<  it  i«  calUI,  and  the  young 
tallica  who  tiail  attrarteil  mr  cnritiaity,  Inatcnil  of  coming  out  of 
the  church  of  "  llenomL),"  which  itinilt  in  the  rear  of  the 
"  Fahrii-a,"  were  gitla  Irnring  the  Utter  eitubHiibnicnt  after  their 
lUy'a  employment  of  cberoot  and  cigar  making.  I  afterwiinU 
went  over  the  place,  which  U  worth  Tiaiting  once  — few  people  go 
oftener,  I  belieire,  fur  pleaaore.  It  ronaiata  of  a  number  of  large 
annrtmciita,  in  which,  at  the  time  of  my  viait,  Kvcn  thouiuilil 
girls,  from  about  fourteen  or  Itftcen  ycara  oM  or  upwnnli,  were 
einploynl  in  cun»rting  leaf  tolacco  into  the  mi>niifiictuml  forini 
nUivo  mentiani>il.  The  whole  proceaa  waa  ctTtvtol  hy  their 
ildinile  flngrra,  ai<led  by  a  atone  hammer,  to  heat  tho  leaf  ont, 
mill  a  alight  ilab  of  aoine  aticky  cmnpiMinil  to  keep  it  together 
when  rolWtl  inloahape.  At  e.idi  taMe  I  obH'^^'cll  n  liwly  of  more 
mature  age  and  grtat<-i  eiperience  in  the  cr.ift  tliiin  tho  rcat, 
whnao  hiuineaa  it  waa  to  keep  order,  anil  give  iiutnictions  to 
lieginncra.  They  are  paid  I  believe,  according  to  tho  quantity 
and  quality  of  lUir  work. 

A«  a  general  role.  Ilie  Itgurva  of  the«  Indian  giria  arc  more  to 
1h!  ailiuireil  than  their  face* ;  one  great  defect  being  the  iinnllneu 
of  the  noae,  and  au'itber,  the  ml  ting.)  of  their  tooth,  proiluceil 
hy  the  habit  of  chewing  the  beU-l  nut.  Thoir  cyoa  and  linir, 
rapecially  the  latter,  are  good,  and  amongst  ao  many,  there  »ro 
not  a  few  that  ir.ijht  bj  pronounceil  pretty  ;  yet,  notwitlisruiid- 
ing  llie  ipellbinding  attraction  lo  an  nnfortunate  Intvliclur,  on 
flnding  himielf  in  the  miilat  of  .eren  thounnd  of  thcae  aircni,  I 
mmt  eonfcea,  what,  with  the  constant  ni|>-ti-tap  of  thoir  ttono 
hnmmcra,  the  cknencM  of  the  ruoma,  and  a  few  other  iiddcnda 
arising  from  want  of  cleanlineia  generally,  I  was  heartily  tlinnk- 
fill  on  flnding  myself  once  more  in  the  "  world  outside ;"  and, 
from  what  I  hcanl  of  the  tisita  of  otlwr  atrangera,  the  feeling  waa 
not  nt  all  confioed  to  my  particular  taatei.  There  are  icvoral 
establishments  of  this  kind  in  dilerent  parts  of  tho  Island,  hut 
none  on  so  eitenaive  a  scale  as  the  one  at  Manilla.  The  tobacco 
tmito  is  a  goTommcnt  monopoly,  and  it  is  a  singular  flict,  one 
indeol,  which  at  first  sight,  might  appear  incredible  —  that,  gn^at 
as  the  annual  ex{iort  of  mnn'tfacturiHl  tobneco  utulimhtcilly  is,  the 
amonnt  confumcd  in  "Iniou"  itielf,  i*  at  leiul  lix  tiinea  na 
much. 


nietliiHlH  of  pii'pnHng  and  rolling  llie  Imf,  and  InKtIy, 
tliiiso  eugiigi'il  ill  ilH  ciiltiviiliiin,  ninl  wc  kIuiII  urrivo 
nt  a  total  of  I!I,(IOO  iiim  and  wiuikii  ;  the  priMlncu  of 
MrliiHC  litlioiir  i.s  fiiiiii  eleven  to  twelve  millions  of  cigun 
yearly. 

Vni,-TIIE  ENCHANTED  LAKE. 

Fhom  Manilla,  the  AiiHtrinn  party  prm-ecded,  flmt 
to  the  I'diitiHula  of  Jalu-Julii,  where  tliey  snw  M.  Viilie 
in  cpiiet  |H»iiiuMion  of  M.  ile  la  (iironifn-'a  wiirlillanioiis 
eatatt',  and  working  prolitably  1,000  neres  out  of 
10,000,  of  which  il  eon^^i.st.^.  Hence  tiny  wcnilcd 
their  way  to  ].it  Ijii^finia  Eneantiidn,  or  the  no  called 
Kncli.tnlcil  Ijtke,  in  the  IhIiuiiI  of  Luzon,  Thia 
enchanted  lake,  one  of  tlio  world  famed  wonden  of 
till)  e.iHteni  Neas,  is  a  littlu  lugiMin  in  the  ialet  of 
Hociilme,  iniiiiziin,  and  it  in  HV]inrated  from  tho  gri'ater 
lake  of  lliii,  by  a  very  narrow  nioiinlainoiis  crest 
"Everyone,"  May*  the  liiHtoriugiapher  of  the  Aiintrian 
expedition  of  the  i\'uvuru  "cannot  nncli  it,  by  )iini|>ly 
winhing  to  ilo  ho," 

Thu  nji|iri>ach  in  obstructed  by  bluff  nnkH,  onil,  ctill 
further,  not  only  by  nn  im|H!netrable  naon  of  triiiika, 
riMitH,  climbing  plaiit.<i,  feniH,  cancK,  and  thorny  buabc!', 
but  alxo  by  a  moving,  |ierlidioUH  Hoil.  The  lake  in  a 
circular  baniii  ;  no  doubt  formed  by  the  nuLHidrucu  of 
a  crater,   lor  il  in  nurrounded  by  walln  of  lava. 

Like  luaiiy  ntlicr  eHchantmcntH,  it  in  very  dungenma. 
Itn  line  watern  h  r\e  un  a  |ihuo  of  refuge  for  iniiunie- 
rablo  alli;;nt<'rH  that  are  very  fciociiiun,  i-o  much  no  that 
tho  navigatiiiri  in  not  attempted  save  on  large  trunkn 
of  trees  well  lanlied  li'gctlier.  Slighter  canocn  would 
lie  infallibly  tumbled  over.  Apimrently  the  weather 
wan  too  bad  on  tho  day  of  our  vinit  to  thin  Kdcii  of  the 
Philippinei),  even  for  llio  crocodilen,  lor  we  did  not 
|M>rccivu  any  of  tlieno  nioiiHtera;  and  if  our  nrtint  Imn 
tigui'ed  one,  it  in  that  he  ban  not  been  able  to  it'si.st  bin 
imagination.  Truth  to  Miy,  wo  bad  not  with  un  a 
ninglo  dog  to  rouse  the  monKtern  by  itn  barking,  still 
lenn  to  ju-actinc  the  baibaronn  cn|»ice  of  throwing  one 
of  thcuo  jioor  domentic  aiiimain  into  the  water  in  uiiler 
to  enjoy  tho  niiectuele  of  tho  furious  greediness  of  the 
alligators.  ANo  niiw  with  Mirjirife  flyiig  dogs  or  fo.\e8 
(I'tercfii)  playing  over  the  lake,  uttering  stninge  cries, 
and  taking  refuge  by  thounandn  in  the  trees,  where  they 
suspended  themselves  in  euurmous  Lunches  to  tho 
branches. 

At  the  tiuio  when  the  memln't-s  of  Lonl  Elgin's 
embassy  were  at  Manilla,  they  were  one  night,  instead 
of  dancing  fainlaiigoes,  snugly  escnnced  at  the  iHittom 
of  a  canw,  U|«iii  the  river  I'anig,  lulled  to  sleep  by  tho 
measured  ntroke  of  the  boatmen'n  |iaddlen,  as  they 
forced  tho  little  craft  nipidly  u]>  stream  from  CaviU^, 
a  town  of  15,000  inhabitants,  i)iiyliglit  found  them 
in  tho  Tjigo  du  Rai,  under  the  lee  of  the  ishind  ot 
Talim,  Itn  high  volcanic  liilln  were  wooded  to  tKc 
Huiumit,  and  indented  with  charming  little  bays, 
fringed  with  droo|iing  bamlmon.  The  .lake  in  some- 
what in  the  shape  of  a  hm-se's  hoof  I  n  |ieniii.su1a  at  tho 
end  of  which  in  tho  Island  of  Talim,  forming  the  Irog. 
From  tlienoo  they  stretchi'd  acrosn  to  the  simthern 
shore,  the  high  and  ]irecipitoun  mountains  of  whicli 
lookeil  compai'ntively  near,  but  to  the  westward  tho 
waters  of  the  lake  formed  the  horizon.  The  Jjigo  do 
Ibii  is  the  largest  sheet  of  fresh  water  ii.n  yet  discovered 
in. the  Ea.steru  Arcliiiielago,  being  twcnty-uight  miles 
in  length  by  twenty-two  in  breadth, 
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ALL  ROUND  THE  WOIILF). 


Tliiir  ilcsii  until  111,  wliidi  (licy  rcftclu-il  in  tinio  fur  ii 
Into  lnvakliixt,  in  <rl<iliraUMl  for  winio  tlii'i'iiinl  Hprintc^, 
wliicli,  liiiiililiiiK  mil  of  tliu  (^iiiiil  aliiiurit  nt  tliii 
wati'iH  i'iIko,  cm  lilc  tin-  wi-iiry  travvlli'i-  to  i-fl'ivxli 
liiiiiM'lf  villi  II  wariii  liatli,  llinii^li,  uh  tlio  t<'iii|K>nitiiiv 
it  Hiillirii'iilly  ]i'\n\\  to  Ixiil  un  (<);|{  in  I'mir  niimiti's,  ho 
IiikI  lii'ttcr  not  iiiako  raxli  rx|i<'riiiii'iitM.  In  i'iiiim'- 
||IK'IHT  iiC  tliciM?  H|)iiii({«,  wliicli  at  (iiH-  tiliir  ciijnynl 
Koiiir  cclflirity,  tlie  viliajfo  in  called  Lim  llaiinH.  It 
coiiHiiitK  only  iif  n  low  Imliaii  liiiti*,  in  oiio  nl'  wliioli, 
oli'Vali'd  on  pilcH,  ami  Hiiriomiili'il  liy  a  crowil  of  ail- 
miriiig  imlivrn,  llir  |iarly  i-i>»liiiiil  rxliaimtcil  iiatiiiv, 
|iri'pai-nlory  to  n  trip  to  lliu  Inland  of  Socoliiio,  For- 
tunately, till!  liiittoriograjilier  of  tlio  eniliashy,  Mr. 
Ulipliniit,  NivH  lie  liad  not  simii  the  narriitive  of  that 
aiiiiisinf!,  hut  most  iinihieioim  loniancrr,  Jji  Clironii^re, 
the  aeeiiraey  of  whieli  niny  ho  jiid^'ed  of  from  the  fai't, 
that  ho  extimitteH  the  lake  of  Soeoliiio  aM  huviiiK  an 
elevation  of  l./iOO  foot  alHivo  the  Jjigo  du  lUi,  when 
fifteen  foot  \a  really  tlio  out«ido  ;  mid  wiyH  it  "  iIooh  not 
reooivo  the  rays  of  tho  sun  oxoopt  when  that  liimitmry 
i«at  itmenitli  ;"  whereas,  the  hanks  in  many  parts  hciiig 
not  iiIhivo  twenty  feet  highi  iiml  in  one  phico  almiit  I'OO, 
the  lako  moreover  \mnn  at  lonst  two  miles  round,  it 
rejiiieos  to  a  very  oijuitalplc  extent  in  the  blessed  rays 
of  that  "  liimiiiary."  It  is  to  ho  lioiiod,  for  the  sake  of 
Jji  (iiroiiiere's  credit  as  n  spi>rt«miui,  that  ho  displayed 
as  much  coiimgu  with  his  rillo  as  ho  cortuinly  hns  with 
his  |H'n. 

They  pnihllod  round  tho  margin  of  tho  hike,  "  oii- 
chaiited,"  they  say,  with  its  loveliness,  sholteriiig  tliem- 
M'lves  from  tliu  nooii-ihiy  snii  under  thu  luxuriant 
veget4ition  which  clothes  its  hanks,  and  droops  into 
tho  water.  Thoiisniids  of  Hying  foxes  had  cliosi-n  for 
Oieir  retreat  these  leafy  sliados  ;  their  unsightly  IsmIIos 
well!  concealed  by  their  expansive  wings,  as,  clinging 
by  their  feet,  they  liung  in  dark  fostooiis  fiiiin  the  pro- 
jecting branches.  Distiirbeil  by  their  approach,  they 
lhip|iod  away  over  the  lake,  niid  they  simiu  iiwoke  itJt 
silent  ecluH's  with  the  re|iort  of  their  guns,  tumbling 
two  or  three  of  these  nioustrous  bat«  heavily  into  the 
water.  If  the  alligators  existed  at  all,  tlioy  evidently 
had  not  nx'overcd  from  the  panic  which  niust  have  been 
created  by  Iji  (iiroiiii^re's  visit.  Not  oiiu  ventured  to 
show  the  tip  of  his  nose  above  the  water. 

They  wen;  loth  to  leave  this  fairy  like  seono ;  and, 
looking  back  u|ion  it,  as  they  draggeil  their  cauva.i 
over  tlie  narrow  strip  of  laud,  were  it'iniiided  rather  of 
a  diainoml  set  in  omcialds,  than  of  the  crater  of  an 
extinct  volcano.  As  it  wti.s,  tho  nttractiniiH  of  tho 
Island  of  Hocolmo  had  induced  them  to  linger  too  long, 
for  it  was  late  ere  they  started  on  their  return  voyiigo, 
a  gale  of  wind  having  sprung  up  in  tho  mean  time,  and 
it  was  not  till  after  a  long  night  of  discomforts  and 
dangei-s  that  they  reached  tiieir  destination. 

It  is  but  fair  to  give  tlio  much  belied  Do  la  fiiro- 
iiit>ro  tho  nilvantage  of  another  wiiiirss.  Captain  Henry 
T.  Ellis,  IJ.N.,  who  thus  describes  his  own  visit  : — 
"On  descending  to  its  sombre  banks,  the  words  of 
MiKire's  song,  coiniuencing,  '  On  that  lake  whose 
gloomy  shore,'  are  vividly  hiiiuglit  to  your  juiiid  ;  all 
is  so  dark,  cold,  and  still,  tliat  it  might  well  be  com- 
)inrod  to  the  '  valley  of  tho  shadow  of  death.'  Its  area, 
nearly  comprises  ii  space  between  two  nnd  thiX'O  miles 
in  eirciiniferonco  ;  its  sides,  equally  steep  above  and 
Ih'Iow  tho  surface,  give  on  one  liniid  very  deep  water 
close  to  the  eJge,  and  on  the  otlic^r  abrupt,  thickly 
wooded  masses,  too  stoeji  and  uvcrlmugiiig,  ns  even  at 


iitHinday  |Kirtially  intercept  the  sun's  rays,  i>iid  cast 
over  the  water's  MUrfaco  a  dead  leaden  hue,  u.id  cold 
mystery  bearing  cH'ect  snlticiently  sii^gcslive  of  its 
name.  Villi  the  exception  of  the  narrow  belt  be- 
tween it  and  the  Ijike  nf  llay,  tho  hills  all  round  rise 
to  tho  height  of  at  least  L.'illO  feel,  or  rather,  when 
)ou  are  on  the  sliures  of  the  Soouliiio,  yon  liaM'  the  iin- 
(iiesiiioii  of  bi'iiig  sunk  that  far  below  them,  iiiiicli  in 
the  sanio  way  as  you  woiihl  when  down  a  well  ;  and  I 
belic\e  it  is  an  ascertained  fact  that  its  hvel  is  aelii- 
ally  Ih-Iiiw  that  of  the  m  ighbouring  great  Ijike  of  Day, 
with  which,  of  course,  if  such  he  tho  ciise,  it  ennnot  be 
in  connection.  Our  Itltle  canoo  having  Is'cii  lannehid 
and  manned  by  an  Indian  at  either  end  to  |iadille  it, 
our  next  undertaking  was  to  gi't  in  with  our  giiiiH 
without  swamping  the  whole  arningi'mcnt,  which  re 
iiuii'ud  a  considerable  amount  of  care,  and  a  niiut  sub- 
lined  quiotuess  of  action  to  Hccomplii'h ;  indeed  1  do 
not  know  that  1  ever  fell  less  disposed  to  cdmnieneo 
any  playful  antics  than  I  diil  when  I  found  iiiyM'lf 
thus  visiivli  to  iiiy  companion,  tloiiting  away  from  tho 
fiii'iidly  bank  in  a  mere  shell,  who.se  sides  rose  but 
two  or  three  inches  above  tho  diisty  ashen  Mirface  of 
these  sullen  waters,  containing,  as  we  knew  they  did, 
monslei-s  hut  too  ready  for  an  oiiporlmiity  to  convert 
118  into  a  coiiiponenl  juirt  of  themselves.  The  sur- 
rounding trees  had  a  shade  of  brown  blended  with 
their  dark  green  foliage,  which  at  first  I  could  not 
quite  account  for,  but  this  soon  explained  itself;  for, 
ntler  getting  a  little  accustomed  to  our  cockle  shell, 
and  thereby  acquiring  sntlicient  confidence  to  lii-e  our 
guns  in  among  them,  tho  ivjiort  wax  succeeded  by  a 
rushing  souml  like  that  of  a  distant  mountain  torrent, 
and  the  air  liccanio  iinmedialely  darkened  by  the  (light 
of  myriads  of  dying  foxes  that  lluttered  about  Just 
over  our  head,  confusing  lUid  stupifyiiig  us  with  their 
discoitlaiil  screams.  There  were,  licside.i,  herons  and 
Hva-fowl  of  dilFcront  kinds,  but  the  niimlier  of  tlio  Hy- 
ing foxes  {PUropi,  Lin.)  far  exceeded  them.  Tliis 
creature,  as  its  imino  implies,  has  a  lie.id  quite  like 
that  of  a  small  fox,  and  wings  like  that  of  a 
vampire-bnt ;  it."  body  is  alsiiit  a  foot  long,  of  a 
reddish,  brown  colour ;  and  the  toutcnaemhle,  even 
to  tho  |ieciiliar  smell  possessed  by  (hat  iiniiiial,  beai-s 
a  most  striking  rofeniblaiice  to  Master  lleyimrd. 
Unless  you  catch  them  under  the  wing  in  Hying, 
they  are  very  dillicult  to  kill.  They  hang  on  in 
clusters  to  tho  tree,  screaming,  if  wounded,  while 
there  is  i\  spark  of  life  loft,  and  at  such  times,  wist 
betido  tho  unhappy  fingers  of  anyone  attempting  to 
handle  thcni  before  they  have  received  their  (inal 
(piietus ;  for  their  tooth  are  ns  sharp  as  iicedli!.'',  and 
they  nro  eqiiidly  shnrp  in  tho  apprehension  of  thi-'iii. 
Wo  shot  several,  and  sonio  sea- fowl,  myriads  of 
which  come  hero  to  deposit  their  eggs  •  indeed,  thu 
gloomy  bowci-3  of  Socolmc  cecm  to  Iinvo  been  adopted 
as  a  sort  of  hereditary  nursery  by  tho  feathered 
trilica  gonerally,  tho  intrusion  on  which  by  man  thoy 
most  nnniistakeably  rcmonstrnto  against.  No  alli- 
gators chased  ns,  open  mouthed,  a»  did  thoy  Oironiore, 
though  our  solitary  canoo  oH'ered  thorn  oven  a  raoro 
tempting  bait,  nor,  wliilo  on  tho  lake,  did  we  dis- 
tinctly seo  any  signs  of  one.  Ilowovcr,  the  sudden 
disappearance  below  the  surface  of  several  heads  of 
our  game,  left  little  doubt  as  to  their  actual  presence, 
and  my  companion  told  mo  ho  had  never  befoi-o,  out 
of  several  vLiits  ho  had  made,  missed  seeing  some, 
cither  on  tho  banks  or  in  the  water.     Havins  made 
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tlia  cii'ciilt  o(  tliQ  lako,  iiiitl  HiifBeixiitly  ox|i)uro(l  Its 
inyit<a-icii  niid  ciichniitmciil/i,  wu  rutunied  to  the  vpot 
whciipo  wo  hftd  «nt  wit,  linil  our  ennnn  rrtmn«|iortoi| 
into  till'  "  T^giiim  do  lliii,"  iiml  einliarki'd  in  our  liirgcr 
ono  nil  our  n-tiirii  to  Ijw  Hiiiioh.  Hliortly  iiftcr  wo 
iiliovi'd  otr,  tlio  nhnr[i  pycH  of  tlio  IndiuiiH  iliMCovfrol  ii 
"cnviiinii  "  li^ixkiiig  in  tlio  miii  at  tlio  foot  of  tlio  liiil 
wo  iiiiil  jiisl  Irt't,  liiit  lio  dill  not  romniii  lonj;  to  lio  in 
HiH'ctod,  mill  bulled  into  tliu  wiitrr  like  a  tiliot.  it  i» 
Hiiif;ulnr  Imw  rapidly  an  alliKutor  will  rcarli  tlio 
water;  I  liavo  frc(|uoiitly  remarked  it  while  on  iMuit 
lorvico  on  tlio  We»t  Ciuuit  of  Africa,  blocking  tlio 
nioiitlis  of  Honio  of  tlio  rivers,  wliero  for  dayH  wr  luid 
to  lay  olf  with  little  v\ms  to  iiinu.io  iik,  Tiny  would 
bo  lying  on  tlio  licacli,  lo<ikiiig  for  all  tlio  world 
liku  HO  iiiaiiy  lingo  lug.H  of  tinilior,  without  tlio  slighteitt 
nign  of  lift',  wlii'ii,  |iulliiig  towunlH  tho  back  nf  the 
Nurf,  near  uiiongh  for  iiiinikut  range,  u  ball  wonhl  conio 
luit  agaiiiHt  ilio  hard  Hido  of  one,  a|i|H'aring  to  it,  |ii'ii- 
iialdy,  nothing  nioiii  than  a  lilliii  of  a  linger  wonhl  bo 
to  us;  but,  t4iking  the  hint,  lio  Fecined  to  roll  ([ 
iniagino  that  Ih  an  orulur  dei'c|itioii),  into  tho  water 
with  a  niiwt  HnrjiriHing  veloeity.  At  other  tiinoH 
n  very  diverting  gatiie  used  to  lio  going  on  lietwecin 
them  and  roido  longdegged  whito  birilH,  in  the  iniuiner 
fiilliiwing  : — Our  attention  would  bo  arrinted  by  one 
of  theite  birds  hopping  about,  uioHt  provokingly,  jiiMt 
in  front  of  Master  ('ayniaii,  aR  he  lay  in  a  quicKcent 
BCato,  which  he  would  Hninetiineii  do  .'iira  hiug  time  ; 
when,  np|Hii'ontly  loHing  jiaticnpe,  or  funoyiiig  IiIh  hnig- 
legged  tautalixer  wax  olf  liin  gnr.id,  ho  would  niako  a 
Budilen  dart   at   him,   which   invariably   ivsulted    in 


'  VVIiuii  till!  niloiiy  nf  .liiUi  jiiln,  niivt  M.  ilv  l.i  (lirii>iii''rp,  liiul 
hoi'ii  for  R  fow  ^'inim  fuiiiiiliil,  the  ciiyitmnii  iliiiii|>|H-iinHl  fruai  ila 
iiriKlilmiirlioiMl.  I  wna  nut  iin«  iiinriiiii;{  with  my  >he|ilipnl<,  iit  • 
few  Ieu|;iieii  (ViMii  niy  house,  whuti  wo  ciiiiio  to  ii  river  wliirli  iiiiMt 
Im*  ■wiiin  aeriMU.  One  of  thi'iii  nilviwMl  mo  to  uKenil  it,  to  A 
iiurrowur  pliivis  for  thjit  it  wni  full  iil'  enyinuiif ;  niiil  I  wiu  about 
tuilo  III,  wlii'ii  niiotliur  Iniliiiii,  iiioro  ini|>riiileiit  tliuii  bin  eoui- 
paniiiii',  nimrrul  iii*  liomu  into  tliv  ulrrain.  "  I  ilo  irit  ll'ur  th) 
ciiyiiiiiim !"  lie  cxrliiiiiieil.  Hut  lie  wiih  •euroely  liiilf-wiiy  neroiM, 
wlicii  wo  saw  n  eiiyiiiuii  ot  inoiiHtrous  nize  iitlviinciii^  towiiriisi  liiiii. 
We  lit  tor. si  II  Hli'Hit  of  wiirniiit; ;  lio  at  oius)  |ioreoivod  tlio  iliiiij^er, 
mill,  to  iivoiil  it,  ^i>t  iWr  lii>  homo  iit  Ihu  oppxitu  aitlo  to  that  U|ioii 
which  thu  Riyniiin  wa<  nppnnohinK.  nml  Kwiiin  with  all  liin 
•treiigtii  tow,inls  tho  Ixiiili.  Uii  rniciiiiiK  it,  ho  pniixsl  buhiiii]  ii 
fiilloii  tioc-truiik,  where  lio  hiul  wiitor  to  Inn  kniva,  iiiid  where, 
l>olioviii;{  hiiiKjII'iii  p  irl'i'Ot  Mifoly,  ho  ilraw  his  ciitl  i**  niiil  wiiitoil. 
Moiiiiwhilo  tlio  cayman  ruined  his  oiinrm  iim  houil  out  of  llio  wiitor, 
tiirow  hiinavlf  u|m>ii  tho  homo,  ami  Hoizoil  him  by  tho  uuMle.  Xlio 
hiinio  muilo  nil  i'IK>rt,  tho  girtlu  hnikc,  iiiiil,  whilst  the  cuymiiii 
ermichoil  tlio  loiithcr,  tho  attsiil  reaohcj  dry  hold.  I'orcoiviiiK  tliiit 
tho  HiiihUo  veiia  iiofc  wliiit  he  w.oitoil,  tho  cayin  in  dropjieil  it,  and 
iiilvtineed  ujioii  tho  Iiuliun.  We  ahoutcsl  to  trim  to  run.  Tho  |)Oor 
tV'ltow  would  iiut  stir,  hut  waited  calmly,  outliiM  in  hand,  and  on 
tlio  nlligiitor'a  iioar  nppnini^li,  dealt  him  a  blow  upon  tho  head,  Un 
iiiiKlit  iia  well  have  tiip|ied  uirai  an  niivil.  Xtio  iiott  iiiatmit  ho 
wiia  writhiii;;  in  tho  uionator'a  j  iwa.  For  mare  than  a  minute  wo 
luliold  him  dru)^d  in  the  direction  of  tlio  lake,  liia  IxhIv  erect 
iilnvo  tho  aurfuou  of  the  water.  The  cayman  had  acizeil  iiiin  by 
tho  thii;li.  Ilia  liaiida  JoiiUHl,  liia  cyoa  turned  t</  licnvrn,  in  tho 
attitudo  of  a  man  iinploriiig  Diviilo  mercy.  Soon  ho  dianppearod. 
The  dramu  w»s  over  •tho  ciyiniin'a  atoinocli  was  his  tomb.  Uuriii): 
tliia  ugonirinc;  moment  we  had  nil  remained  tilont,  but  no  sooner 
li:id  my  poor  ahephord  dianpi>oarcd,  than  we  vowed  to  nvengo  hia 
•leith.  I  had  three  nets  made  of  atrong  cord,  each  net  large 
uiiongh  to  form  n  complete  barrier  ncroiia  the  river.  I  ulao  had  a 
hut  built,  and  put  an  Indian  to  live  in  it,  whoso  duty  was  to  keep 
constant  watch,  and  lot  me  know  us  soon  us  the  cnymim  returned 
to  the  river.  He  watched  in  vain  for  upwarda  ol  two  inontlis  j 
but,  at  the  end  of  that  time  ho  came  and  tokl  me  that  the  mon- 
ster had  Bvized  a  horse,  and  had  dragged  it  uito  the  river  to  do- 
Tour  it  at  leisure.  I  immediately  repaired  to  the  spot,  accompaniisl 


MiiHtor  Dinl  jiiHt  riding  high  oni  High  to  lot  tliu  alligator 
piuw  liehiw  him ;  and  then,  alighting  in  bin  ntar,  he 
would  await  tho  iitturn  nf  calm  momenta  to  torment  liia 
enemy  afi-PHli.  Fris|iiently,  after  a  fow  inofloctiial 
ehargOHof  thiHkind,tli(!iilligatiirwould  rUHli  to  tho  water 
in  eviilunt  diHgiiHt,  tliero  to  Hcok  that  re|K>HO  which  wiut 
denied  him  on  Urrafirnui.  NotwitliHtanding  that  tho 
idea  of  an  alligator  attacking  a  cano<^  hiiN  Ihcii  miino- 
what  ridieiiled,  I  know  from  ex|M'rieiiC'e  that  it  is  a  thing 
not  at  all  iinproliablo.  At  Port  h^iiigtoii,  on  the  north 
sido  of  AiiNtnilia  (wlieri!  wn  Inul  fur  many  yearii,  |icr- 
li:!|iH,  one  of  the  most  ill-managed  of  all  our  bUimb'ring 
iitteiiiptN  lit  a  Kottlomcnt),  tho  alligators  were  HO  tierce, 
that  it  wiM  not  at  all  an  nucommon  thing  for  them  to 
bite  at  the  blades  of  boatii'  oai-M  lu  they  dijipeil  in  pulling, 
nor  even  to  make  uttomptH  to  get  into  lliv  boat  its<-lf, 
which,  in  thu  casi'  of  a  caime  niUKt  have  Ihi'II  certain 
dextructioii.  I  forget  exitelly  what  their  length  there 
avcniged,  but  I  know  it  wuh  dillicnlt,  at  a  little  distance, 
to  distinguish  between  one  biiMking  on  tho  surface  and  a 
native  caiioc,  wliidi  arc  generally  largo  enough  to  hold 
ten  oradozen  |KMiph-."' 

IX.— THE  SII^U-BA-nOO  ISLANDERS. 

To  the  ethnologist,  and  thowi  who  study  tho. history 
of  tho  human  ntco  in  the  devebipmeiit  of  tho  original 
types,  and  tho  j.iitcrniixtui'e  and  lUwimilatiiHi  of  the 
various  races,  the  group  of  tho  i'liilippinos,  and  esjie- 
eially  Luzon,  arc  fertile  in  examples  ;  for  here  iimy  bo 
found  types  of  almost  every  race,  tho  wnollyhcaded 
negro,  the  long-haired  black,  the  ramiaii,  the  >lalay,tlie 
Kiirilo,  and  the  Siberian  Asiatic.  The  Tagiils,  or  Malay 


liy  my  guurdi,  by  iiiy  priest,  who  |Hwilively  would  sisr  .1  OHyiimn- 
hunt,  uiid  bv  nn  Amerii'iiii  frii'iid  of  uiine,  .Mr.  Itnssi'll,  of 
the  bouse  of  fiuss«'ll  and  Mturgis,  who  was  then  staying  with  wo. 
I  hod  the  nets  rjirooil  at  iiitcrvala,  so  that  the  cayman  could  :.xt 
escape  back  into  tho  lake.  At  laat,  all  measures  having  been 
taken  to  attain  my  end  without  riak  of  accident,  my  Indiana  liei,.>ii 
to  oxpliiro  the  river  '.f  itii  their  Ioiik  bamboos.  An  animal  of  aueb 
forniidablo  size  as  tho  ono  wo  sought  cannot  very  cosily  hide  him- 
self, and  soon  we  lioheld  him  upon  the  surface  of  tho  river,  lashing 
the  water  with  hia  longtail,  snapping  nud  ohottering  with  hisjaws, 
mill  eiideavouriiig  to  got  nt  tluw  who  ikred  disturli  him  in  his 
rctriiit.  A  univcrsid  shout  ul  joy  greiteil  hia  np|ienmnco. 
The  Indinns  in  the  pirogues  Inirleil  their  liiiicea  at  him, 
whilst  we,  upon  cither  shore  of  tho  river,  Hrcd  a  volley.  The 
biillita  rclmiinibsl  from  the  iiionatcr's  scales,  which  they  wore 
uiiublo  to  iieiK'trate;  the  keener  Innces  iniido  their  way  bctwwn 
tho  scales,  nnd  eiitcnsi  the  cnynniira  binly  aimic  eight  or  Im 
inches.  Tliereiipoii  ho  disiipiii'urcd,  awimmiiig  with  iiicredihli' 
rapidity,  nnd  reiichetl  the  llrat  not.  The  rcsistiinco  it  opiswd 
turned  him  Inick ;  he  reascendiil  tho  river,  and  iigoin  ap|iearcd  on 
the  top  of  the  water.  The  violent  movement  hniko  the  slaves  of 
the  Iniices  which  the  Indinns  luid  stuck  into  him,  nnd  the  iron 
nlono  remained  in  tho  wounds.  Ench  time  tl  «t  he  reappcsrcd 
the  firing  recommenced,  and  fi'cah  lancea  were  |iliiiigisl  into  hia 
cnormoua  body,  rercelving,  however,  how  inetrectunl  Itrc-nrn  a 
were  to  pierce  hia  cuimss  of  invulnerable  sculcs,  I  excitid  him,  liy 
my  shouts  mid  gestures ;  and  when  he  cniiie  to  the  edge  of  tho 
water,  o|)eiiiiig  hia  enonnoua  jaws,  all  ready  to  devour  mo,  I  np- 
proiiclied  the  inuzzlo  of  my  gun  to  within  n  fow  iiiclica,  mid  find 
iMth  harrehi,  in  the  lioim  that  the  bulleta  would  find  aometliiiig 
aofler  thnn  aciilca  in  the  interior  of  that  formidnble  cavern,  mid 
that  they  would  penetmto  to  hia  brnin.  All  wns  in  vain.  'Jlie 
jawa  cloaed  with  n  terrible  iioiae,  selling  only  the  tiro  nnd  ainoke 
tlint  issued  from  my  gun,  nnd  tho  balls  tkiitened  ngninst  hia  bones 
without  injuring  thein.  The  animal,  which  had  now  become 
ftiriouB,  mndo  iiiconccivnblo  efforts  to  seiw  one  of  his  cncnii«;  hia 
strength  seemed  to  increase  instead  of  dimiiiishiiig,  whilst  our 
resources  were  nearly  exhausted.  Almost  all  our  Innccs  wvio 
sticking  in  hia  body,  and  our  ammunition  drew  to  an  end.  The 
tight  had  lasted  more  than  six  hours  without  any  result  that  could 
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abo'-iffinnhi  of  ^runilln,  an)  small  in  stature  and  weak 
ii\  b.'xiy.  but  of  a  more  vigorous  constitution  than  tlie 
natives  of  tho  other  ishiiuls  of  the  Archipelago.  Tlieir 
skins  are  of  a  brighter  colour  than  those  of  tho  otlier 
^Mahiys,  and  tlieir  hair  is  black,  without  being  woolly. 
Their  moral  character  is  curious  to  observe,  still  more 
curious  to  read.  Tho  Indian  keeps  his  wonl,  and  i.s 
yet  a  liar ;  anger  he  has  in  horror,  comparing  it  to 
madness,  and  deeming  it  worse  tlun  drunkenness, 
which  he  nevertheless  despises.  To  avenge  an  injury 
lie  scruples  not  to  use  his  dagger  ;  what  he  will  Icxst 
support  is  abuse,  even  when  deserved.  You  may  flog 
him  when  he  has  committed  a  fault,  and  he  will  not 
complain ;  but  at  hard  words  he  is  indignant.  He  is 
brave,  generous,  and  a  iatalist.  The  Tagiils  are 
usually  good  fatliers  and  good  husbands,  two  qualities 
rarely  separated.  Horribly  jealous  of  their  wives,  they 
are  careli'^s  of  tho  honour  of  their  daugliters,  and  heed 
not  the  fauii,-!  their  bride  may  have  committed  before 
marriage.  Tho  Tagals  have  retained  all  their  oM 
suj)erstitions,  and  superinduced  them  ujjon  Chris- 
tianity, which  they  have  accepted  from  their  con- 
querors, the  Spaniards.  Two  evil  deities  jday  an  im- 
Jiortaut  part.  One  of  these  malignant  spirits  is  the 
Tio-Balan,  who  dwells  in  the  forests,  in  the  interior  of 
tho  great  fig-tree.  Tliis  divinity  requires  ("reat  re- 
spect. Every  time  an  Indian  passes  a  fig-tree,  he 
makes  a  sign  witli  his  hand,  says  "  Tavit-po ;"  Ta»al 
words,  signifying  "  Hy  your  leave,  my  lord,"  addressing 
thus,  tho  Tio-Balan.  Tho  other  god  is  called  Assuan, 
and  is  considered  to  exereiso  a  wonderful  influence  over 
women  in  labour.  Ono  often  sees  an  Indian,  at  such 
times,  seated  astride  on  the  roof  of  liis  liouse,  sabre  in 
hand, cutting  and  thrusting  in  empty  air,  to  drive  away. 


ninlic  us  hope  its  8|wc(Iy  tcniiinatioii,  wlien  an  Indian  struck  the 
cayinnii,  whilst  at  tlio  bottom  of  tlie  water,  witli  a  laiiee  of  nii- 
usiinl  strength  and  sizo.  Anotlier  Indian,  at '.  i  coninide's  rojnest. 
struck  two  vigorous  blows  with  a  nr.ce  upon  the  kutt-cnd  of  tliu 
Janee ;  tlie  iron  entered  deep  into  the  aniuial's  Inxly,  and  imniedi- 
ntely,  with  a  movement  as  swift  as  lightning,  ho  darted  towanU 
the  nets  and  disnppeared.  The  lance-pole,  detached  from  the  iron 
head,  returned  to  the  surface  of  the  water :  for  tome  minutes  we 
waited  in  vain  for  tho  monster's  re-appcaraure  i  we  thuufrlit  that 
his  last  cfiort  hnd  enabled  him  to  reach  tho  lake,  and  that  our 
chiiBC  was  perfectly  tVuitless,  We  hauletl  in  the  first  net,  a  liirge 
hole  in  which  convinced  us  that  our  supposition  was  correct.  The 
second  net  was  in  the  same  condition  as  the  first.  Disheartened 
by  our  tjiilure,  wo  were  hauling  in  the  third,  when  we  filt  a  strong 
resistance.  Several  Indians  began  to  drag  it  towards  the  hank, 
and  presently,  to  our  great  joy,  we  saw  the  cnvman  npnn  the  sur- 
lUce  of  tho  water ;  ho  was  expiring.  We  threw  over  him  scvor.d 
lassos  of  strong  cords,  and  when  he  was  well  securcil  vta  drew  hiiu 
to  hind.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  haul  him  up  on  the  hank ;  the 
slrength  of  forty  Indians  hardly  sufficed.  When,  at  lost,  wo  had 
got  him  completely  out  of  tho  water,  and  had  him  before  our 
eyes,  wo  stood  stuiwned  with  astonishment  |  for  a  very  diUercnt 
thing  was  it  to  see  his  body  thus  and  to  soo  hitn  swimming  when 
he  was  lighting  against  us.  Mr.  Kusscll,  a  very  cumpetcnt  jierson, 
was  charged  with  his  mea.scremcnt.  From  the  extremity  of  the 
nostrils  to  the  tip  of  tho  tail,  he  was  found  to  be  twenty -seven 
feet  long,  and  his  circumference  was  much  more  voluminous ;  but 
V  •>  thought  it  useless  to  measure  him  there,  judging  that  the 
irse  upon  whicli  he  had  breakfasted,  must  considerably  have  in- 
erease<l  his  bulb.  This  Hrst  process  at  an  end,  we  took  counsel 
as  to  what  wo  should  do  with  tho  dead  cayman.  Everyone  ^-nve 
his  opinion.  My  wish  was  to  convoy  it,  bodily,  to  iny  residence ; 
but  tliat  was  imi>owikle,  it  would  have  rcuuire.1  a  vessel  uf  five  or 
six  tons  burthen,  and  we  could  not  produce  such  a  craft.  One 
man  wanted  the  skin,  the  Indians  Iwggcd  for  the  flesh,  to  dry  it, 
anil  uw  it  as  a  specific  against  asthma.  They  affirm  that  any 
aslhmatio  person  who  nourishes  himself  for  a  certain  time  with 
this  flesh  is  infallibly  cured.  Somebody  else  desired  to  luive  the 
flit,  as  an  antidote  to  rheumatio  pains;  and,  filially,  my  worthy 
priest  demanded  that  the  stomach  should  be  opened  in  order  to 


as  he  says,  tho  As.^uan.  Tlicy  believe  a  child  that  dicf 
young  to  bo  an  angel  which  goes  to  heaven,  and  there 
protects  its  relatives,  and  on  occasions  of  their  funerals 
hold  festivals  of  great  rejoicing.  The  Tagal  has  long 
hair,  rarely  any  beard ;  his  eye  is  large  and  lively,  liis 
nose  rather  large,  liis  cheek  bone  prominent,  like  that 
of  tho  ACalay.  His  hospitality  is  un-selfish  and  disin- 
terested. He  venerates  old  ago.  An  old  man,  when 
he  finds  himself  destitute,  goes  and  takes  up  his  quar- 
ters in  a  neighlxiur's  house.  Their  marriage  ceremonies 
are  curious.  A  young  man's  parents  go  at  night  to 
tliDse  of  tho  object  of  his  attention,  where  they  chew 
betel, drink  wine,aiid  the  young  man's  mother  presents 
tlie  girl's  mother  with  a  doll.ir.  This  accepted,  tho 
young  man  enters  on  an  apprenticeship,  like  that  of 
Jacob  with  Laban,  of  two,  three,  or  four  years,  tho 
fath(!r  of  tho  girl  often  jiridonging  tho  bondage  to  an 
indefinite  period,  so  as  to  keep  tho  suitor's  services 
for  nothing.  Sometimes  tho  young  couple  run  away, 
but  then  the  young  lady  must  be  herself  tho  prime 
mover,  otherwise  tlie  marriage  cannot  be  celebrated. 
Til  is  iiartakes  of  tho  Arab  customs  of  tho  Patriarchs, 
and  tends  to  prove  the  Malay  origin  of  the  Tagals. 

Tlio  Ajetos  or  Negritos  are  a  savage  people — said  to 
bo  the  true  aborigines  of  tlio  Philippines — they  at  ono 
time  ruled  the  Isle  of  Luzon,  and  compelled  the  Tagals 
to  pay  them  a  trilmto  of  so  many  human  heads, 
which  they  cut  off  and  carried  away  for  their  barbai-ous 
feasts.  These  Ajetos  resemble  monkeys  more  than  human 
beings.  Even  their  voices  a.ssimilate  to  the  jibberiiigs 
and  chatterings  of  this  animal,  and  their  gestures  are 
monkey-like  all  over;  their  sole  superiority  consists  in 
knowing  how  to  light  a  fire,  and  to  use  the  bow  and 
lance.     Their  colour  is  the  ebony  b!  ,ok  of  the  African 


ascertain  how  many  Christians  the  monster  had  devoureil.  Every 
time,  he  said,  that  a  cayman  eats  a  Christian,  ho  swallows  a  krgo 
pebble :  thus  tho  number  of  tho  pebbles  wo  should  find  in  him 
would  pojitively  indicate  the  number  of  the  faithfUl  to  whom 
his  enormous  stomach  had  affonled  sepulture.  To  satisfy  every 
bixly  I  sent  for  an  uxc  wherewith  to  cut  off  the  head,  which  I 
reserved  for  myself,  abandoning  tho  rest  of  the  carcass  to  all 
who  had  ta'sen  part  in  the  capture.  It  was  no  cosy  matter 
to  decapitate  the  monster.  The  axe  buried  itself  in  the  flesh  to 
half  way  up  tho  handle  without  reaching  tho  bones ;  at  lost,  after 
many  clforts,  we  succeeded  in  getting  the  head  off.  Then  wo 
oiiened  the  stomach,  and  took  out  of  it,  by  fragments,  the  horso 
which  had  lieen  devoured  that  morning.  The  ciyman  does  not 
masticate,  he  cuts  olf  a  huge  lump  with  his  enormous  teeth,  and 
holts  it  entire.  Thus  wo  found  tho  whole  of  tho  he  se,  dividoil 
into  only  seven  or  eight  pieces.  Then  wo  came  to  about  n  liun- 
dreil  and  fifty  pound's  weight  of  pebbles,  varying  from  the  size  (il 
a  list  to  tlhit  of  a  walnut.  When  my  friend  saw  this  great  heap 
of  stones — "  it  iit  n  mere  tale " — he  could  not  help  saying,  "  it 
is  iin|)otiiblo  that  this  animal  should  have  devoured  so  great 
a  number  of  Christians.  It  was  eight  at  night  when  we  com- 
pleted the  cutting  np.  I  left  tho  body  to  cur  assistants  and  had 
the  head  placed  in  a  boat,  to  convey  it  to  my  house.  I  very  much 
desired  to  preserve  this  monstrous  caput  as  nearly  as  posiiblo  in 
the  state  in  wliicli  it  then  was,  but  that  would  have  required  a 
great  deal  of  arsenical  soap,  and  I  was  out  of  that.  So  I  made 
up  my  inind  to  dissect  it  and  preserve  tlie  skeleton,  I  weighed  it 
before  detaching  tho  ligaments,  its  weight  was  four  hundred  and 
thirty  pounds ;  its  length  from  the  nose  to  the  first  vertebra,  flvo 
feet  (about  five  feet  six  inches  Knglish  muosurc).  I  found  all  my 
bullets,  wbieli  bad  flattened  themselves  against  the  Imnes  of  the 
jaws  and  palate  us  they  would  have  dono  against  a  plate  of  iron. 
The  lance  thrust  which  hod  slain  the  cayman  was  a  chance,  a 
sort  of  miracle.  When  the  Indian  struck  with  his  maco  upon  tho 
the  but  of  the  pole,  the  iron  pierced  through  the  nupe  .uto  the 
vertebral  column,  and  jienetrated  the  spinal  marrow,  the  only 
vulnerable  part.  When  this  formidable  iieiid  was  well  prepared, 
and  the  bones  dried  and  whitene<l,  I  had  the  pleasure  orpresenting 
it  to  my  friend  Itossell,  who  has  since  deposited  it  in  the  museum 
at  lioston. 
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negro  ;  their  utmost  stature  hardly  attains  five  feet ; 
their  liair  is  woolly,  and,  as  they  never  cut  it,  it  forms 
a  sti-ango  sort  of  lialo  round  their  heads.  Their  fea- 
tures ai-o  negro,  but  their  lips  less  prominent.  Their 
sole  dress  is  a  girdle,  eight  or  ten  inches  broad,  made 
of  the  bark  of  ti  ^es.  They  feed  on  roots,  fruit,  and 
the  produce  of  the  chase.  A  bamboo  lance,  a  pabn- 
wood  bow,  and  jwisoned  arrows,  are  their  weai^ns. 
They  eat  their  meat  nearly  raw,  and  live  in  groups  of 
mostly  from  fifty  to  sixty  pereons.  During  the  day, 
the  old  people,  the  invalids,  and  the  children  sit  round 
the  fire,  while  the  others  go  hunting  ;  but  when  they 
have  enough  food,  they  all  squat  round  the  tire  while  it 
laHts,  and  at  night  sleep — promiscuously — in  the  ashes. 
It  is  extremely  curious,  yet  disgusting,  to  see  thus 
assemble<l  some  fifty  of  these  brutes,  of  uU  ages,  and 
all,  more  or  less,  deformed.  The  old  women  are  espe- 
cially hideous  :  their  decrepit  limbs,  their  pot  bellies, 
and  their  extraordinary  hair,  giving  them  the  appear- 
ance of  furies  or  witches.  They  have  no  religion — only 
regarding  the  chance  rock  or  the  tree-trunk  bearing 
resemblance  to  some  animal.  Their  language  has  but 
few  words ;  their  children  are  name<I  from  the  place 
where  they  were  bom.  They  have  respect  for  old 
age,  and  for  the  dead  j  but  have  no  funeral  ceremony, 
placing  the  corpse  at  full  length  in  a  grave,  and 
covering  it  with  earth.  Then,  every  day,  they  put 
tobacco  and  betel  in  it,  and  suspend  over  it  the  bow 
and  arrow  of  the  defunct,  whom  they  believe  to  go 
out  hunting  every  night.  When  an  Ajeto  sickens 
of  an  incurable  malady,  or  hiw  been  wounded  with  a 
poisoned  arrow,  his  friends  place  him  in  a  large  hole, 
his  arms  cros.sed  upon  his  breast,  and  they  bury  him 
alive.  Alter  the  death  of  a  friend,  they  revenge  it  by 
killing  the  first  living  thing  they  meet,  be  it  man, 
stag,  or  buffalo ;  but  they  leave  signs  of  warning  to 
their  own  people  to  keep  off  their  path.  They  have 
but  one  wife.  They  are  capital  shooters  with  arrows, 
piercing  fish  in  the  water,  and  can  climb  trees  with  the 
agility  of  monkeys,  or  run  with  the  swiftness  of  deer. 
The  Tinguianes,  another  race  who  live  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  province  of  Flows,  are  described  as  men  of 
small  stature,  slightly  bronzed,  with  straight  hair, 
regular  profiles,  and  aquiline  noses.  Their  women  arc 
handscmo  and  graceful.  A  girdle,  a  sort  of  turban 
made  of  fig-tree  bark,  is  all  the  dress  of  the  men.  Their 
arms  are  a  long  lance,  a  small  hatchet,  and  a  buckler. 
The  women,  also,  wear  a  girdle,  but  have,  in  addition, 
a  very  narrow  apron,  descending  to  their  knees.  Their 
hair  is  adorned  with  beads,  gol  J,  and  coral ;  the  upper 
part  of  their  hands  is  painted  blue ;  upon  their  wrists 
are  bracelets  woven  and  ornamented  with  glass  beads ; 
these  bracelets  reach  up  to  the  elbow,  forming  a  sort 
of  sleeve  to  the  fore  arm,  which  they  strangely  com- 
presii.  They  are  put  on  in  early  youth,  and  prevent 
the  expansion  of  the  arm,  augmenting,  at  the  name 
time,  the  size  of  the  wrist  and  hand,  which  swell  and 
become  horribly  large,  a  fashionable  defonnity,  like 
the  female  foot  in  China  and  the  English  waist  in 
EuroiM.  Every  family  has  two  dwellings,  one  for  day, 
the  other  for  night ;  the  first  a  hut,  the  latter  a  small 
cabin  perched  on  posts  or  on  the  top  of  a  ti-co  sixty  or 
eighty  feet  from  the  ground.  This  is  a  precaution 
against  the  Quinanes,  a  savage  tribe,  with  whom  they 
are  at  mortal  feud.  They  are  said  to  crush  the  skulls 
of  their  capture<l  enemies,  and  mix  their  brains  with 
cane-juice,  which  hellish  potion  they  quaff  amidst 
great  revelling.    They  bury  their  dead  in  huge  wells 


or  excavations,  having  previously  dried  the  bodies 
into  mummies.  They  have  gods  ad  libifum,  or  by 
accident — a  rock  or  tree  of  remarkable  shape,  bearing 
the  semblance  of  some  beast,  dog,  cow,  or  bufialo^is 
cor  iidered  a  suixjrior  being.  Round  this  they  collect 
provisions  and  bring  pigs.  Then  they  erect  a  straw 
roof  over  the  idol,  light  huge  fires,  roast  their  pig-s 
and  danoe ;  lastly,  they  set  tire  to  the  straw  roof,  bum 
the  idol,  and  so  ends  the  jollification  and  the  worship. 
The  Tinguian  has  one  lawful  wife,  and  several  concu- 
bines ;  but  the  wife  alone  inhabits  her  husband's 
house ;  the  women  have  each  a  separate  cabin.  The 
eldest  man  is  chief;  their  laws  are  traditional.  Their 
wealth  consists  in  porcelain  vases.  These  people 
appear  to  be  of  Japanese  descent,  thrown  on  the  coast 
by  violent  north  winds.  The  Igorottes,  another  native 
race,  are  similarly  attii«d  with  the  Tinguianes,  but 
are  sl)orter  men,  with  excessively  large  chests, 
long  beai-ds,  well- developed  limbs,  and  herculean 
strength ;  tho  nose  is  less  aquiline,  their  colour  of 
a  deep  bronze,  and  their  eyes  yellow,  and  of 
Chinese  cut.  They  are  said  to  be  eaters  of  human 
riesh,  which  they  cook  and  stew  in  divers  palat- 
able forms.  These  people  are  regarded  as  de- 
scended from  refugees  of  the  great  naval  enemy  of 
tho  Chinese,  Lima-On,  who,  after  attacking  Manilla, 
on  the  30th  of  November,  1574,  took  refuge  in  ihn 
province  of  Pamgasinam,  in  the  Gulf  of  Lerigayan, 
where  he  was  a  second  time  defeated,  and  his  fleet 
cntii-ely  destroyed ;  a  part  of  the  ci-ew  escaped  into 
the  mountains  of  Fangasinam,  where  the  Spaniards 
could  not  follow  thorn.  The  Igorotte  has  long  hair, 
Chinese  eyes,  the  nose  rather  flattened,  the  lips  thick, 
the  cheek-bones  prominent,  large  shoulders,  and 
strong  limbs,  is  of  a  dark  copper  colour,  and  resembles 
tho  Chinese  of  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Celestial 
Empire. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  many  of  these  races  are 
wafted  from  far  distances  to  the  various  islands  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  and  even  to  the  shores  of  the 
continents,  a  remarkable  instance  is  recorded  by  Com- 
modore Perry.  1 

On  tho  morning  of  the  5th  of  August,  1853,  in  about 
latitude  180°  46'  N.,  longitude  124°  E.,  in  the  store  ship 
SmUliamplon,  Lieutenant  Commander  Boyle  was  steer- 
ing 8.  W.  by  W.,  the  wind  blowing  from  the  northward 
and  westward  a  fresh  top-gallant  breeze,  with  consider- 
able swell,  when  a  boat  was  discovered  to  windward. 
The  ship  was  hove  to,  and  presently  succeeded  in  getting, 
the  boat  and  its  contents  on  board.  When  hoisted  in 
and  measured,  the  craft  was  found  to  be  twelve  feet 
long,  four  wide,  and  seventeen  inches  deep.  On  board 
of  tho  boat,  when  the  ship  thus  picked  her  up,  were  six 
males,  four  of  whom  were  adults,  and  two  were  boys, 
the  one  about  ten  and  the  other  fonrteen  years  of  age. 
They  were  all  of  healthy  appearance,  of  medium  stature, 
of  a  dark  colour,  the  hair  cut  close,  not  tattooed,  and 
did  not  appear  to  be  much  exhausted.  Captain  Boyle 
supposed,  from  their  appearance,  that  they  might  have 
been  adrift.  They  had  in  the  boat  about  two  or  threo 
dozen  of  India  corn  (maize),  a  few  sweet  ivitatoes,  some 
prepared  betel  nuts,  a  cask,  two  gongs,  a  fishing  net, 
an  axe,  a  small  piece  of  grass  cloth  as  a  sail,  and  a 
coloured  piece,  supposed  to  be  a  flag.  Of  water  they 
had  none;  but  fi-om  the  frequent  showers  encountered 


>  Exp«li»l<>n  to  Jap»u  in  1863,  18B3,  and  1864,  by  Commc 
doro  Perry.    New  York,  1866. 
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by  the  ship,  Captain  Boylo  concluded  thoy  Had   not 
suffered  much  by  the  want  of  it 

To  what  people  or  nation  these  people  belonged  no 
one  could  tell,  as  nobody  on  board  could  understand 
their  language.  It  was  observed,  that  the  word  most 
frequently  on  their  lips  was  Si>u-ba-boo.  The  nearest 
land  to  the  ship  was  Cape  Eugano,  the  N.E.  point  of 
Luconia,  distanced  about  one  hundred  miles.  The 
Babuan  and  Basha  Groups  were  about  ono  himdred 
an  1  eighty  miles  directly  to  windward,  and  the  first 
conjecture  was,  that  possibly  they  might  belong  to 
tlieso.  Their  dress  consisted  of  wide-legged  trousers, 
extending  a  little  below  the  knees,  with  a  dark- 
coloured  gown  enveloping  the  whole  jierson,  and 
secured  around  the  neck  by  a  drawing  string  j  their 
heads  they  would  sometimes  bind  aroimd  with  a  cotton 
handkerchief,  after  a  fashion  not  unlike  that  used  by 
the  blacks  of  the  southern  states  of  America.  Though 
seemingly  not  much  exhausted  when  they  were  taken 
on  board  the  ship,  yet  they  evidently  experienced  great 
difficulty  in  walking,  from  their  long  confinement  in  a 
cramped  positijn.  Sleep,  with  a  suitable  diet,  however, 
soon  restored  them  to  their  usual  condition. 

When  the  ship  came  near,  and  passed  through  the 
gi'oup  just  named,  the  commander  watched  closely  to 
observe  if  they  showed  any  marks  of  recognition.  Their 
attention  was  called  to  them  by  signs,  and  they  seemed 
to  imdcrstand  the  pantomimic  inquiry,  for  they  inva- 
riably shook  their  heads  as  if  to  imply  that  their  home 
was  not  there,  and  pointing  towards  the  eastward, 
said  "Sil-li-ba-boo."  Soon  after  the  ship  arrived  at  Oom- 
sing-moon,  in  China,  and  hero  great  pains  were  taken  to 
discover,  if  possible,  where  these  poor  adventurers 
belonged.  There  were  many  ships  lying  there,  and 
the  commodore  directed  that  diligent  search  should  be 
made  among  them  all,  in  the  hopes  thai  perchance 
some  one  might  be  found  who  could  communicate  with 
them.  They  were  visited  by  many  from  the  various 
vessels,  and  from  their  timidity  they  fell  first  under 
the  suspicion  that  they  were  anxious  to  romain  un- 
known ;  but  Captain  Boyle  became  quite  convinced 
that  their  shyness  and  repugnance  to  leave  the  ship 
proceeded  from  fear  alone.  They  were  taken  on  board 
each  of  the  trading  ships  at  Com-siug-moon,  and  out  of 
the  numerous  tongues  spoken  on  board,  not  one  was 
found  like  that  spoken  by  these  men.  At  length  they 
uttered  some  words  when  on  the  deck  of  the  English 
ship  Bombay,  which  Captain  Jamieson,  the  commander, 
thought  he  recognised  as  belonging  to  the  language  of 
the  natives  of  the  Bentinck  Isles ;  but  perceiving  that 
their  words  were  attracting  notice,  they  made  their 
usual  salaam,  and  uttering  SUrli-borboo,  afterwards  held 
their  peace. 

There  is  an  island  called  by  that  name,  and  mentioned 
by  Horsburg  as  being  in  latitude  4°  N.,  longitude 
127°  E. ;  but  this  is  so  remote  from  the  spot  they  were 
picked  up,  some  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  miles,  that 
Captain  Itoyle  could  not  suppose  it  possible  they  bad 
drifted  such  a  distance.  The  wind  had,  indeed,  for 
several  days  been  strong  from  the  southward  and  east- 
ward, just  before  the  boat  was  seen,  though  at  the  time 
they  were  picked  up  it  was  from  the  northward  and 
westward.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  it  seemed 
most  improbable  that  in  their  frail  craft  they  could 
liavo  floated  so  many  miles.  Captain  Jamieson  and 
his  crew  interested  themselves  for  these  poor  creatures, 
and  perseverance  in  their  efforts  to  communicate  with 
them  by  means  of  the  slight  vocabulary  they  had  ao- 


qiiiretl  in  their  voyagings,  and  although  such  commu- 
nications were  very  imperfect,  of  course,  yet  it  was 
plain  some  words  were  understood,  and  the  unfortunate 
men  were  evidently  pleased,  and  sought  opportunities  of 
mingling  with  those  who  could  comprehend  any  portion, 
however  small,  of  their  language.  With  these  imperfect 
means  of  knowledge,  the  best  account  Captain  Jamieson 
could  gather  from  them  was,  that  they  did  come  from 
Sil-li-ba-boo,  distant  as  it  was;  that  they  had  left  the  land 
in  their  boat  with  some  articles  of  food  for  a  vessel  in  the 
offing,  mot  a  fresh  breeze  that  carried  them  out  into 
the  sea,  and,  by  its  continuance,  prevented  their  return 
to  knd,  and  that  they  had  been  in  the  boat  fifteen  days 
when  the  Southampton  picked  them  up.  By  direction 
of  the  Commodore,  two  surgeons  of  the  squadron  made 
a  minute  examination  of  these  Sil-li-ba-boos,  and  re- 
ported in  substance  as  follows  : — 

"  The  Sil-li-ba-boos  are  of  a  medium  height,  and 
well  set,  with  moderate  muscular  development;  and, 
though  possessed  of  great  strength,  are  active  in  move- 
ment. Destitute  of  the  fatty  tis,sue  beneath  the  skin 
which  generally  gives  roundness  and  fulness  to  the 
form  of  the  northern  races,  the  Sil-li-ba-boos  have,  from 
tliis  deficiency,  a  slrnqi  and  angular  contour,  that  de- 
prives them  of  all  claim  to  physical  beauty.  Their 
features  have  the  irvegular  expression  of  the  negro, 
though  theii-  colour  resembles  that  of  the  mulatto.  Their 
heads  are  large  and  round,  with  a  large  dispropor- 
tionate development  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  skull ; 
their  faces  are  rude,  and  their  foreheads  moderately 
high,  their  eyes  dark  but  not  very  brilliant  or  intelli- 
gent, and  their  chins  broad  and  massive ;  their  noses  are 
long  and  flat,  ond  their  lips  thick  and  prominent,  and 
their  large  mouths  display  strong-made  teeth,  which, 
however,  are  generally  blackish  from  the  use  of  the  betel 
nut.  The  skin  is  smooth,  with  a  small  supply  of  black, 
coai-se  hair,  where  it  is  usually  found,  except  on  the 
head;  there,  it  is  grown  profizsely  and  straight,  but 
is  worn  short.  Their  limbs  are  lithe,  their  hands  and 
feet  small ;  their  language  is  soft,  and  agreeable  to  the 
ear,  but  though  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  derivation  from 
the  Malayan,  it  is  not  intelli^'ble  to  those  on  board 
familiar  with  the  ordinary  dialect  of  the  Malays. 
They  are,  however,  believed  to  be  of  Malay  origin, 
much  modified  by  the  effect  of  climate  and  accidental 
causes.  The  intelligence  of  the  Sil-li-ba-boos  is  so  far 
blunted,  as  to  ]>laco  them  witliin  the  category  of  the 
savage  races,  to  which,  in  habits  and  social  character, . 
they  are  closely  allied." 

Commodore  Pen*y  dispatched  Meredan,  an  U.S. 
frigate,  under  Captain  Abbot,  to  Wainku,  with  these 
wanderers  from  Sil-li-ba-boo  to  the  Governor  General  of 
the  Philippines,  that  they  might  be  protected  and 
sent  home.  Wo  may  indulge  the  hope  that  thoy 
have  finally  reached  their  native  island,  there  to 
tell  to  their  wondering  countrymen  the  story  of 
their  providential  preservation  and  marvellous  adven- 
tures. 1 

After  quitting  the  island  of  Luzon,  the  Novara 
touched  on  the  coasts  of  China,  whence  she  proceeded 
to  New  Zealand,  to  Tahiti,  Valparaiso,  Lima,  the  Falk- 
Und  Islands,  Monte  Video,  Buenos  Ajtcs,  calling  finally 
at  Lisbon  before  retm'iiing  to  Trieste. 


'  There  U  n  SiUebrm,  E.  long.  101,  S.  liit.  4,  a  port-town  of 
the  Western  coast  of  the  Islnmf  of  Sumatra,  a  Uttlo  <outh  of 
'Uoucoolen. 
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UP  AND  DOWN  THE  AMOOR, 

WITH  SCENES  IN  CENTRAL  ASIA,  TARTARY,  AND  SIBERIA. 


I.— THE  COUNTRY  OP  THE  KALKAS. 

Over  tlio  mountains,  ns  you  go  from  Moscow,  and 
to  the  right  of  Irkutsk,  tlio  capital  of  Sil)cria,  lies  tlie 
country  of  Kalkas,  the  Gobi  or  '"Ireat  Desert  of  Tartary, 
the  steppes  or  mountain-plains  of  Mongolia,  am'  then 
China.  This  lentre  country,  Kalkas  and  Mongolia,  the 
storehouse  of  conquer'ing  nations,  the  hive  whence 
issued  Gengliis  Khan  and  his  vast  hordes,  lia.s  been, 
up  to  the  last  few  years,  utterly  unknown  to  Euro- 
peans. Recently,  however,  a  great  light  has  been 
thrown  on  this  dark  portion  of  the  world's  great  map 
by  Mr.  Thomas  William  Atkinson,^  whose  travels  in 
Oriental  and  Western  Siberia,  and  -ihe  narrative  of 
who.se  Seven  Years'  Explorations  and  Adventures  in 
Siberia,  Mongolia,  the  Kirghis  Steppes,  Chinese  Tar- 
tary, and  Part  of  Central  Asia,  contain  matter  of  a 
very  high  interest,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  scene  of  these  explorations  is  now  laid  open  to 
Russia  from  the  Pacific,  by  the  concession  of  the  Amoor 
to  her  by  the  Chinese  in  1854.  Mr.  Atkinson's  travels 
embrace,  in  the  first  instance,  a  wide  field,  extending 
from  Kokhan  on  the  west,  to  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Baikal  Lake  (into  which  the  Amoor  River  nms),  and  as 
far  south  as  the  Chinese  town  of  Takinsi,  including 
that  in'mense  chain,  Syan-shan,  the  highest  in  Central 
Asia,  never  before  seen  by  any  European;  as  well  as 
a  largo  portion  of  the  western  part  of  the  Gobi  (a 
sandy  desert  in  Mongolia),  over  which  Genghis  Khan 
marched  his  wild  hordes  to  the  West — scenes  on  which 
no  pencil  has  previously  been  employed,  comprising  a 
distance  traversed  in  extent  32,000  versts  (each  not 
quite  two-thirds  of  a  mile)  in  carriages,  7,100  in  boats, 
and  20,300  on  horseback — in  all  59,400  versts  (about 
39,500  miles)  in  the  course  of  seven  years.  Leaving 
Irkutsk,  and  crossing  the  mountain  range,  Mr.  Atkin- 
son thus  describes  his  first  visit  to  the  Kalkas  Sultans, 
or  Chiefs  of  the  Pasture  Tartare,  who  live  like  Arab- 
ians, with  their  hundreds  of  camels  and  horses,  and 
count  their  sheep  and  cattle  by  thousand.s,  as  living 
themselves  in  tents,  they  lead  their  flocks  and  herds 
across  the  plains,  seeking  the  mountain  ridges  in  sum- 
mer and  the  green  meadows  in  winter. 

His  wanderings,  he  relates,  led  him  to  the  Gobi, 
whose  va.st  steppes,  sandy  deserts,  and  high  mountain- 
chains  give  a  peeul'".f  character  to  the  region  in 
question.  The  traveller  who  attempts  to  force  his 
way  into  a  land  abounding  with  such  striking  scenery 
must  be  prepared  for  many  difiiculties  and  some  risks. 
Perhaps,  before  his  visit,  these  scenes  were  never  looked 
upon  by  European  eye,  nor  ever  sketched  by  pencil. 
Ho  who  follows  his  track  will  find  that  his  rifle  is 
required  for  more  purposes  than  obtaining  a  dinner. 
His  courage  and  determination  will  be  tested  by  men 
who  seldom  show  fear,  and  are  ever  on  the  alert.  It  is 
only  by  a  steady  hand,  a  quick  eye,  and  skill  with  his 
weapon,  that  he  can  i-emain  safe  from  acts  of  violence. 


'  Oriental  and  Western  Siberia :  a  Narrative  of  Seven  Years' 
Exi>loratinns  and  Adventures  in  Si)>eria,  Mougnlia,  the  Kirgbi* 
Steppes,  Chinese  Tartary,  and  Part  of  Central  Asia.  Hurst 
andBlackett,  1858. 


Plunder  is  the  common  trade;  and  what  is  still  more, 
the  traveller,  if  not  murdered,  is  carried  off  into  certain 
slavery. 

3Ir.  Atkinson's  pai-ty  consisted  of  three  Cossacks, 
brave  and  honest  fellows,  who  would  have  dared  any 
danger.  Long  may  they  live,  and  be  happy  on  their 
land  near  Kurt-Chum!  To  these  wei-e  added  seven 
Kalmucks,  four  of  them  strong  sturdy  huntei-s,  and  all 
accustomed  to  a  hard  mountain  life.  Powder  and  lead 
he  had  a  suiBcient  store,  and  they  mustered  eight  rifles. 
These  Kalmucks  had  their  hair  cut  close,  except  a  tuft 
growing  on  the  top  of  the  head,  plaited  into  a  long  tail, 
which  hnngfardown  their back,and  gave  thema  Ohineso 
appearance.  They  may,  in  fact,  be  considered  Chinese 
subjects;  but,  unfortunately  for  them,  Russia  compels 
them  to  pay  a  tax  also.  The  chief  of  the  little  band 
of  Kalmucks  was  named  Tchuck-a-boi,  and  was  a  very 
strong  and  powerful  fellow,  with  a  beautiful  manly 
countenance,  a  fine  massive  forehead,  and  large  black 
eyes.  He  was  dressed  in  a  loose  skin  cloak,  fastened 
round  his  waLst  with  a  broad  red  scarf.  When  the 
weather  was  warm  his  arms  were  drawn  from  the 
sleeves,  which  were  then  tucked  into  his  girdle,  and 
the  cloak  hung  round  him  in  beautiful  folds.  Tliis 
gave  full  effect  to  his  Herculean  figure,  while  his 
manly  bearing  and  graceful  movements  made  him  a 
fine  study.  He  was  born  to  be  a  chief,  and  his  jierfect 
good  nature  rendered  him  a  most  agreeable  companion. 
He  was  a  faithful  fellnw-travellcr  through  many  a 
day  of  toil  and  hardship,  and  suffered  hunger  and 
thirst  without  a  murmur. 

They  commenced  their  wanderings  beyond  the 
River  Narym,  and  crossed  the  Kurt-Chum  mountains, 
towards  what  has  been  called  the  Great  Altai.  But 
this  chain,  Mr.  Atkinson  declares,  can  only  be  found 
on  our  maps — in  nature  it  does  not  exist.  Numerous 
oflshoots  from  the  Altai  run  down  to  the  desert  of 
T71an-Knm,  in  which  direction  they  turned  their  steps, 
riding  over  many  a  rugged  ridge  and  crossing  numbers 
of  i)icturesque  valleys,  threading  their  way  eastward 
towards  Ubsa-Nur.  Mr.  Atkinson  had  two  objects 
in  view  in  this  <oumey — to  visit  the  Tanghu  mountains, 
which  he  had  .  en  from  the  Brituka,  and  the  large  lake 
that  receives  so  many  streams,  and  has  no  outlets. 
There  are  many  [icaks  in  the  Tanghu  chain,  rising  far 
above  the  line  of  eternal  snow,  some  more  than  eleven 
thousand  feet  in  height.  Their  route  lay  eastward, 
crossing  the  heads  of  several  streams,  which  run  from 
the  Tanghu  mountains  into  the  Ubsa.  The  names  of 
these  rivers  could  not  be  ascartained,  as  none  of  the 
people  had  ever  been  in  this  region  before,  nor  did  they 
meet  a  single  native  to  inform  them.  Game  was  found 
in  great  abundance  in  the  higher  region,  and  many  a 
stag  was  boiled  at  the  camp-fires  and  served  up  at  their 
meals.  In  a  few  situations  they  observed  the  bare  poles 
of  the  conical  Turts  of  the  Kalkas,  indicating  their 
hunting  stations.  After  riding  twelve  days,  and  en- 
camping beside  varions  torrents  that  nm  from  the 
Tanghu  chain,  they  came  upon  a  large  and  rapid  stream, 
flowing  from  the  north-cast  This  could  not  bo  crossed 
at  the  point  they  struck  upon  it,  and  they  were  com- 
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pellod  to  ascend  tnwimls  its  source.  By  following  this 
river  Mr.  Atkinson  was  k'll  fur  u\>  into  tlio  nionntiiiii 
wilil.s  of  tlio  Tiinglm,  and,  at  a  gruat  elevation,  ho 
orasscd  tho  ridgo  and  reucliod  a  platoau,  descending 
towards  the  north,  on  which  ho  found  tho  "  Zal)ata- 
Nor,"  u  mo\intain  tani  of  great  depth,  surrounded  by 
rugged  precipices  of  granite.  At  this  place  the  jilatcau 
has  sunk,  leaving  perpendicular  precipices  around.  To 
tho  last  the  rocks  have  tho  appeai'anco  of  a  wall  five 
hundred  feet  deej),  while  jiicturesquo granite  mountains 
and  snowy  peaks  rise  up  in  tho  distance. 

Having,  with  some  difficulty,  ii.scended  one  of  the 
summits,  which  pushed  its  head  into  tho  region  of 
snow,  a  beautiful  and  most  extensive  view  presented 
itself.  Immediately  Ijeneath,  by  the  Ubsa-Nur ;  fur 
to  the  south-west,  was  seen  Ulan-Kum  desert  and 
the  Aral-Nur  ;  to  tho  south  lay  Tchagan-Tala,  and 
the  ridges  descending  down  to  the  Gobi ;  and  to  tho 
south-east  the  crests  of  the  Khangai  mountains  — 
several  peaks  covered  with  snow.  This  was  a  ])eep  far 
into  Central  Asia,  and  over  a  region  never  Ijehcld  by 
any  European.  A  dim  and  misty  outline  of  Bogda- 
Ula  was  seen  rising  above  the  Gol)i,  and  the  vaat  desert 
stretched  away  till  lost  in  haze. 

Descending  from  this  lofty  jdace,  they  sought  a  place 
to  ford  the  torrent,  and  happily  found  one  near  a  beau- 
tiful waterfall.  Large  blocks  of  fine  white  marble 
were  lying  in  this  torrent,  and  further  up  the  stream 
were  very  high  precipices  of  this  valuable  material 
untouched  by  man.  Much  of  this  country  is  ex- 
tremely rugged  and  wild,  and  Mr.  Atkinson  sketched 
many  beautiful  scenes  in  tho  Tanghu  chain.  It  is  only 
in  the  deep  valleys  and  ravines  that  trees  are  found. 
In  most  parts  tho  mountains  aro  even  destitute  of 
shnibs  on  their  southern  faces ;  but  in  many  of  the 
slopes  there  is  a  thick  carpet  of  short  grass,  inter- 
spersed with  a  great  variety  of  flowers.  Three  kinds 
of  iris  wei'e  blooming — a  deep  purple  and  white,  a  rich 
brown  madder  and  white,  and  a  very  fine  yellow. 
Large  beds  of  pink  2>rimula  were  growing ;  a  deep  red 
and  a  pale  yellow  or  pink  dlanlhus  were  scattered 
over  the  mountain-sides,  giving  out  a  very  delicious 
scent. 

They  continued  their  joiuiiey  nearly  due  east,  and 
in  eleven  days  more  cros.sed  the  head-waters  of  the 
river  Tess.  Following  tho  mountain-chaiu  further 
south,  brought  them  towaals  the  sources  of  tho  Sclenga 
and  Djabikan,  where  they  expected  to  find  tho  Kalkas. 
The  Kalmucks  had  often  met  some  of  those  tribes  on 
the  Tchni  Stepi)cs,  and  they  now  exiHJcted  that  they 
should  bo  Ircatctl  with  hospitality ;  if  not,  their  arms 
would  at  least  comnmnd  i-esi)ect.  During  this  ramble 
their  camp-fire  had  burnt  on  the  banks  of  many  a 
picturesque  mountain -stream,  which  had  sevenil  times 
supplied  them  with  fish  siieared  by  the  Kalmuck  knives. 
Hook  and  line  fishing  was  too  slow  a  process  with  these 
people ;  instead,  three  or  four  men  went  into  pools, 
driving  the  fish  up  the  stream,  while  the  other  Kal- 
mucks speared  them  from  tho  bank ;  and  they  were 
seldom  more  than  half-an-hour  in  producing  a  fine 
dinner  of  fish. 

After  passing  tho  River  Tess,  they  voAo  along 
tho  foot  of  the  mountain  —  sometimes  over  a  sandy 
plain,  which  often  com))ellcd  them  to  ascend  higher 
to  obtain  grass  for  their  horses  and  secure  game  for 
themselves. 

In  ono  of  these  I'umbli'S  after  a  dinner,  Mr.  Atkinson 
came  upon  the  small  and  picturesc^ue  lake  of  Ikiugun, 


which  lies  in  tho  mountains  to  tho  north  of  Sun-ghin- 
dalai,  and  is  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  Kalkas. 
They  have  erected  a  small  wooden  temple  on  tho  shore, 
and  here  they  como  to  sacrifice— otlering  uj)  milk, 
butter,  and  tho  fat  of  the  animals  which  they  burn 
on  tho  little  altai-s.  Tho  largo  rock  in  the  lake  is  with 
them  a  sacred  stone,  on  which  some  rude  figures  aro 
traced  ;  and  on  tho  bank  opposite  they  pi:  :c  rods  with 
small  silk  flags,  having  inscriptions  ]iuintcd  on  them. 
Some  of  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Tanghu  mountains  aro 
seen  from  this  spot.  In  eight  days  they  reached  San- 
ghin-dalai,  a  beautiful  lake,  about  fifteen  versts  in 
length,  varying  from  four  to  six  in  breadth. 

Here  they  encamped  for  two  days,  to  rest  their 
horses,  and  afford  Mr.  Atkinson  time  to  sketch  tho 
seeneiy.  They  were  now  near  the  source  of  the  Selengn, 
and  had  not  yet  met  with  u  Kalkas.  Having  accom- 
plished his  object  in  visiting  this  lake,  they  left  it  on 
a  very  rainy  morning,  and  turned  to  the  westward, 
intending  to  reach  the  Eiver  Tess,  about  midway  be- 
tween its  source  and  Ubsa-Nur.  Tlie  Kahnucks  began 
to  fear  they  should  find  no  people — at  all  events,  they 
should  cross  a  caravan  track  on  their  route,  and  might 
fall  in  with  some  of  the  tribes. 

They  had  several  days  of  drenching  rain,  which 
rendered  the  journey  disagreeable,  and  the  country 
extremely  uninteresting.  The  Tanghu  mountains  were 
obscured  by  a  dense  fog,  and  their  lodgings  were  on  the 
wet  ground,  their  saddle-cloths  forming  both  beds  and 
shelter.  In  the  small  ravines  were  found  a  few  bushes, 
which  enabled  them  to  mako  fire  for  their  cooking  and 
tea-kettle :  notwithstanding  their  hardships,  not  a  man 
of  the  little  band  murmured  at  his  lot.  Late  in  the 
afternoon  of  tho  sixth  day,  after  leaving  San-ghin-dalai, 
thoy  descended  into  a  small  valley  covered  with  rich 
giuss,  which  their  horses  appeared  to  look  upon  with 
delight.  Many  camels  were  feeding  near  them,  and 
they  could  see  several  yurts  in  tho  distance — a  most 
welcome  sight  to  all.  Aci'oss  the  valley  they  could 
also  discover  u  herd  of  horaes  feeding  on  the  grassy 
slopes  beyond  tho  yurts,  and  a  large  flock  of  sheep  not 
far  from  them.  They  turned  their  hoi-ses,  and  rode 
towards  the  Kalkas  dwellings,  and  as  they  approached 
they  saw  two  men  mount  and  ride  towards  them.  This 
indicated  a  peaceful  mission,  and  presently  they  met. 
There  was  much  conversation  between  them  and 
Tchuck-a-boi,  after  which  one  of  them  galloi)cd  back  to 
his  friends,  the  other  remained  and  followed  with  tluMu, . 
It  was  not  long  before  they  perceived  three  other 
Kalkas  riding  to  meet  and  escort  them  tothea-ul.  On 
reaching  tho  yurts  an  elderly  man  took  hold  of  tho 
reins  of  Mr.  Atkinson's  bridle,  gtive  his  hand  to  aid 
him  in  dismounting,  and  then  led  the  way  into  his 
dwelling,  in  which  were  two  women  and  four  children. 

This  was  Arebdan,  the  chief  of  the  aul,  who  re- 
ceived tho  stranger,  and  was  now  prejjaring  to  bo 
hos])itablo  by  handing  him  a  bowl  of  tea,  taken  out 
of  a  largo  iron  kettle.  It  was  brick  tea  mixed  with 
milk,  butter,  salt  and  flour,  which  gave  it  tho  appear- 
ance of  thick  soup,  b>it  was  not  bad.  The  Cossacks 
and  Kalmucks  were  also  supplied  with  this  beverage. 
While  drinking  this,  Mr.  Atkinson  had  time  to  examino 
his  host.  Ho  wa,s  a  tall  thin  man,  somewhere  between 
fifty  and  sixty  yeain  of  age,  of  a  dark  complexion, 
with  high  cheek-bones,  and  small  black  eyes,  a  promi- 
nent nose,  and  a  scanty  beard.  He  wius  dressed  in  a 
long  dark  blue  silk  habit,  buttoneil  across  his  chest, 
,  with  a  leather  girdle  round  his  waist,  fastened  with  u 
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silver  buoklo,  in  which  hung  his  knife,  fliot,  and  Btccl. 

His    cap    was    hclinct-shapcd,    made    of   black    silk, 

trimmed  with  black  velvet,  and  had  two  broad  red 

ribbons    hanging  down  his  back.      A  pair  of  high- 

hoeled  madder-coloured  boots  completed  iiis  contunic. 

One  womaiu  had  a  red  and  green  silk  kalat,  tlio  otiicr 

a  black  velvet  robe,  and  both  were  tied  round  tlio 

woibt  with  broad  red  sashes.      Tiicy  also  had  similur 

caps  ;  their  hair    was  braided  and   hung  over  tlicir 

shouUlcra  in  a  hundred   small    pliiitn,  soiiio  of  them 

ornamented  with  coral  beadq,  which  arc  highly  valuoil 


by  tho  Sfongoliiin  beauties.  They  wore  very  short 
high-heeled  bouts  of  red  leather,  which  provont  tlicni 
wiOViiitf  with  eas(!  and  comfort.  Tho  children  wore 
not  over-loaded  with  clcitliiiig,  Init  to  com|)eu.sato  for 
their  deficiency,  tliey  liad  been  rolling  on  tho  bank  of 
a  muddy  pool,  tlint  had  covered  them  with  a  reddish 
(ichro,  which  coutrustcd  well  with  tlieir  locks  of  jet 
Mack  hair. 

Tlic  ynrts  of  these  pcoplo  were  constructed  liko 
thcjso  (if  tho  Kirj^liis,  and  envered  with  felt,  but  tho 
internal  arrangements  were  ditlbrcnt,     Oppoaito  tho 
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doorway  a  amall  low  ta1>lc  ia  j.liiccd,  on  whidi  Btaiitl 
tho  copper  idol  and  Hevoral  small  motal  vases.  In  Honio 
wore  grains  of  millet,  in  otlion)  butter,  milk,  and 
kumis.  On  tlio  left  side  of  tlio  altar  table  stcmd  tlio 
boxes  containing  tho  valuables,  and  near  tlicm  tlio 
kumis  bag,  and  tho  other  domestic  utensils.  Opjiosito 
were  sovoral  piles  of   voilick    on  whioh    the    family 

slept 

A  filicop  had  been  killed  soon  after  their  arrival,  nnil 
was  already  cooking  in  tho  iron  cauldron  inanotheryurt. 
Tliis  Hccnied  to  \>o  tho  gi'oat  attraction  to  every  jjcrson 
in  tho  a-ul,  and  from  wliere  our  traveller  sat,  ho  could 
see  them  busy  with  their  preparations  for  tho  feast. 
Tho  Cossacks  were  also  engaged  broiling  a  i^rtion  for 
him,  and  taking  care  to  have  enough  for  breakfast. 
Tlie  supper  was  not  eaten  in  tho  chiefs  yurt ;  men, 
women,  and  children,  assembling  in  tho  adjoining  ono 
to  cat  tho  fatted  sheep.  Tchuck-a-boi  hud  cxpliuned 
to  our  host  that  Mr.  Atkinson  intended  crossing  tho 
plain  to  the  River  Tess,  and  asked  him  to  give  them 
fresh  horses ;  tho  old  man  consented,  promising  botli 
men  and  beasts  should  lie  ready  for  thoui  at  daylight  to 
take  them  to  an  a-ul  not  far  out  of  tlK^ir  track.  This 
would  be  the  only  one  they  should  iind  before  they 
reached  Ubsa-Nur,  and  even  there  it  was  doubtful  if 
any  Kalkas  would  be  met  with. 

A  ([uiet  night  in  tlio  chief's  yurt,  and  a  breakfast  at 
dawn  of  day,  prepared  them  for  a  long  ride.  Tho  smi 
rose  brightly  behind  the  Khangai  mountains,  casting 
their  long  shadows  over  the  lower  hills,  and  down  to 
the  ))lain.  Faithful  to  his  promise,  Arebdan  had  four 
men  and  sixteen  hoi-sos  ready  for  tho  journey.  How 
far  distant  this  was  to  be,  none  could  tell  j  but  there 
appeared  no  doubt  that  they  should  have  a  long  ri<le. 
When  taking  leave  of  his  host,  Mr.  Atkinson  presented 
liim  with  a  strong  hunting-knifo  made  by  Rodgei-s. 
Ho  was  delighted,  and  gave  strict  injunctions  to  his 
mon  to  conduct  him  safely  to  the  a-ul  of  his  friend. 
Their  route  was  to  tho  north-west,  over  an  undulating 
plain  covered  with  rough  grass,  which  affords  good 
pa-sture  for  the  cattle.  As  they  rode  along,  the  Kalkas 
pointed  out  tho  tniok  leading  to  the  town  of  Uliassotai, 
to  which,  they  said,  they  could  ride  in  less  than 
twenty-four  hours.  At  this  place  there  was  a  large 
body  of  troops,  under  a  Chinese  commander.  Under 
those  circumstances,  it  was  not  considei-ed  desii-ablo 
to  approach  too  near  tho  town ;  indec<l,  tho  Kalkas 
guides  objected  to  it. 

During  the  morning,  the  Tanghu  mountains  hud 
been  enveloped  in  clouds,  but,  as  tho  sun  rose,  tho 
vapour  rolled  off,  affording  a  fine  view  of  the  chain. 
Seen  across  the  plain  from  this  distance,  the  numerous 
peaks  form  beautiful  objects  ;  their  white,  snowy  caps 
starting  out  from  the  deep  blue  sky  like  frosted  silver. 
Five  hours'  rido  brought  them  ujion  a  stagnant  water- 
course with  high  reeds  and  bulrushes  growing  in  its 
bed,  some  two  hundred  paces  broad,  with  a  wide  space 
of  clear  water  in  the  middle.  The  Kalkas  seemed  a 
little  disconcerted,  and  after  a  consultation,  turned  to 
tho  westward,  along  the  bank.  In  another  hour,  they 
reached  a  spot  where  the  guides  proposed  that  they 
should  swim  their  horses  over  this  stagnant  water. 
The  fire-arms,  clothing,  and  sketches  were  secured 
agaiast  wet,  and  then  the  guide  led  the  way,  a  Cossack 
and  our  traveller  following.  They  were  instantly  in 
deep  water,  when  their  horses  striick  out,  anoi-ting  and 
swimming  with  them  across  ;  but  the  soft  and  slimy 
nature  of  the  opposite  bank  rendered  it  exceedingly 


difficult  to  get  out.  TIm,'  oihei-s  had  reiiiaineil  standing 
on  the  bank  till  they  were  lauded,  and  tlieii  the  guide 
sent  them  furth.T  down  the  stream,  where,  at  a  short 
distance,  anotht  r  place  wiw  found,  witli  a  lietter  bunk 
to  laud  ujion.  Tho  saddles,  clothing,  and  fireitnns,  were 
canijd  over  on  the  heads  of  the  Kaliuucks  and  Kalkius, 
and  I.ept  quite  dry.  After  landing,  they  very  soon 
dressed  and  continued  their  jouniey. 

They  had  not  gone  far,  when  they  saw  a  fiiu!  herd  of 
antel(>i)es  feeding,  not  more  than  five  hundred  yards 
distant.  Five  of  the  party  rode  toward  the  north, 
ajiparently  going  awny  from  them,  but,  when  at  a 
proper  distance,  they  turned  and  spread  themselves  out 
in  a  lino  to  head  the  animah  to' "nrd  a  bend  in  tho 
river — they  had  also  been  gr.iduaHy  licmniing  Uiom  in. 
Tho  rifles  were  now  unslung,  and  they  slow  ly  closed 
toward  tho  lieid,  while  they  retreated  into  tlie  curve 
formed  by  the  reeds.  It  became  evident  that  they 
would  make  a  rush  to  pass  them,  and,  in  a  few  minutes, 
the  males  turned  round,  stood  for  a  moment,  and  then 
niude  a  rush  towards  n  largo  ojii'iiing  between  their 
lines.  When  suflieicntly  near,  tliey  received  a  volley 
I  from  sevci-nl  rifles;  two  anteloi)es  .sprang  high  into  the 
I  air,  and  then  lay  r|uivcring  on  tho  steppe,  and  tho  repurt 
of  the  pieces  frighfcued  ])art  of  the  herd  back.  A 
Cos.sack,  Tchuck-a-1x)i,  o  Kalmuck,  and  our  traveller, 
had  fired  ;  in  a  moment  they  -were  on  the  ground,  re- 
loaded their  rifles,  were  ready  and  in  the  saddle,  mov- 
ing up.  Before  they  wore  within  I'ange,  tho  other  nu'u 
had  fired  at  the  herd  as  they  rushed  past,  when  twn 
fell,  and  another  was  wounded,  which  wiw  followed  by 
a  Kalmuck  and  a  Kalkas,  and  captured  after  a  sharp 
ride.  In  this  hunt,  they  liad  obtained  four  animals ; 
but  no  onu  could  say  which  had  been  tlio  successful 
shots. 

The  Kalkas  were  in  ecstacics,  and  galloj)ed  f'l-om  one 
group  to  the  other  of  Cossacks  and  Kalmucks,  who 
were  dressing  the  antelopes — the  work  of  a  very  short 
time;  tho  flesh  was  then  placed  on  tho  pack-horses, 
wrapped  up  with  tho  skins,  and  they  conti  lued  th  ir 
ride.  Their  guides  intimated  that  it  was  necessary  to 
push  on,  as  it  was  still  far  to  the  a-ul ;  the  hoi'scs 
were  good,  and  the  *teppe  smooth,  which  enabled  them 
to  gallop.  They  were  not  long  in  reaching  a  sandy 
plain,  in  some  parts  covered  with  a  coarse  reddish 
gravel,  rising  into  low  ridges,  crowned  with  rocks  to- 
wards the  north.  At  length,  in  one  of  tho  slight  dei)res- 
sions,  they  saw  a  salt-lake,  on  which  many  swans  and 
hundreds  of  watcrfoMrl  were  swimming ;  beyond  this  a 
grassy  steppe,  but  no  signs  of  any  a-ul.  The  horses 
kei)t  up  their  speed,  and  made  tho  pebbles  fly  as  they 
went  over  the  ground;  this  brought  them  to  good 
pastures,  but  without  any  indication  that  would  guide 
them  to  tho  Kalkas.  They  now  came  upon  another 
herd  of  anteloiies ;  but  they  were  not  disturbed  :  there 
was  no  time  to  spend  in  hunting,  as  the  sun  was  sinking 
fast. 

Having  ridden  a  considerable  distance  further,  they 
ascended  one  of  the  ridges,  from  which  tho  Kalkas 
pointed  out  what  they  supposed  to  be  the  a-ul,  very  far 
away,  on  tho  shore  of  a  small  lake.  This  seemed  to 
give  the  horses  fresh  courage,  and  they  went  over  hill 
and  dale,  for  they  were  two  or  three  hours'  rido  from 
their  resting-place.  They  saw  several  small  lakes,  but 
no  indication  of  the  River  Tess,  although  they  had  been 
travelling  towards  tho  north-west  several  days.  Tlie 
Tanghu  Mountains  oppeai-ed  much  nearer,  and,  from 
tho  shores  of  cue  of  the  small  lakes,  Mr.  Atkinson 
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«kctchcd  ft  bcftiitiriil  view.  Wliilo  occupied  by  thin, 
nil  till'  piirty,  o.xci'pt  two  CoHiiackg  and  Tc)nick-a-boi, 
|iriieei'iled  onward  to  Hcck  tlio  a-ul.  The  sun  sunk 
iii'low  th«  nurtiutiiins  to  tlio  went,  iind  u  glow  of  yellow 
light  wiis  bogiiiiiin^  to  spread  over  tlio  sky.  I'rescntly 
tlic  colour  cliiiugcd  to  u  dcop  ornnge,  with  crimNoii 
eliiuds  stretching  along  over  the  mountain-tops,  and 
light  fleecy  iniitiBes  scattered  upon  the  silvery  gray  above. 
Itwnsa  lovely  scene,  niid  one  quite  common  in  this 
region,  where  no  iminters  ore  (bund  to  contemplate 
these  wonderful  effects,  or  admire  their  beauty.  Having 
finialicd  his  sketch,  lie  followed  on  the  track  of  his  coni- 
pniiions,  liis  mind  deojily  absorbed  8tudying  the  effect 
of  the  scene  before  him.  To  the  south,  a  few  low  and 
apparently  sandy  ridges  extended  east  and  west ;  beyond 
these  Wft.s  one  vast  unbounded  plain,  where  all  the 
armies  of  Euro|)o  might  be  marshalled,,  only  to  ap])car 
OS  a  speck  on  that  interminable  waste ;  the  etepjie  over 
which  Genghis  Khan  had  marclied  his  savage  hordes 
more  than  six  hundred  years  ago.  They,  too,  perhajis, 
like  him,  had  watched  the  sun  sink  below  the  moun- 
tains, thirsting  to  ({uench  their  savage  appetites  for 
rapine  and  slaughter  beyond  them.  Probably  the 
ninnerous  borro  vs  scattered  so  far  over  these  wide 
plains  contain  the  relics  of  nations  these  men  exter- 
minated. 

Nature  has  here  mapped  out  the  conqueror's  track 
from  Ids  birthplace  on  the  Orion,  to  the  scenes  of  his 
terrible  devastations  on  his  course  towards  Europe; 
and  it  was  to  the  traveller  a  matter  of  deep  regret 
that  he  hod  not  tlie  means  of  ojiening  some  of  the 
largo  barrows  he  found  along  this  route.  Night  was 
drawing  on  apace,  ond  it  wa.s  time  for  them  to  be  at 
their  encampment,  but,  as  yet,  they  could  see  nothing 
to  tell  them  where  they  should  rest  after  a  thirteen 
hours'  ride.  Not  far  before  them,  there  was  a  low 
stony  indge,  and  os  they  were  ascending  tliis,  three  men 
appeared  on  its  summit ;  they  had  come  to  guide  them 
to  their  friends.  While  Mr.  Atkinson  liod  been  sketch- 
ing and  thinking  of  Genghis  Khan,  the  Cossacks  and 
Kfllkos  ga\  V  up  the  idea  of  reaching  the  u-ul,  as  nothing 
to  indicate  its  whereabouts  could  bo  seen.  They  had 
found  a  nice  little  Ktream  of  pure  water,  and  plenty  of 
good  grass,  withbu^'hcs  forafire.  AVc  reached  them 
in  about  half  an  hour,  when  wo  found  all  parties  busy 
with  their  evening  lucal ;  our  traveller  was  soon  laid 
out  on  the  gross,  and  hunger  gave  a  fine  relish  to  the 
venison  and  tea.  Almost  before  they  had  finished  eat- 
ing, day  was  gone,  and  night  covered  all  around  them. 
]«  a  few  minutes  all  were  nslccp. 

They  left  their  camp  in  the  morning,  and  continued 
dMtr  ride  in  search  of  the  Kalkas,  travelling  over  a 
ban-en  plain,  almost  without  grass  ;  in  some  places  it 
was  deep  sand,  in  others,  sand  and  gravel,  which  ren- 
ikrcd  it  rather  trying  for  the  horses.  At  length  they 
reached  some  low  hills,  were  they  found  grass,  and 
good  ]instures  cxtendiid  over  valleys.  Hour  after  hour 
|Miscdawa\,  I'idiug  over  the  same  monotonous  country, 
till  about  two  o'clock,  when,  to  their  great  joy,  they 
saw  camels  and  horses  feeding  in  a  valley  not  far  away. 
They  now  pu»hevl  on,  uiid  nhorlly  came  in  sight  of  the 
a-ul.  Presently,  two  men  met  them,  and  conducted 
tht<m  towards  the  chief's  dwelling,  greeting  them  civilly, 
Hud  one  rode  on  each  side  of  our  traveller,  leading  the 
w*y  to  the  yurts,  which  they  found  on  the  bank  of  a 
Klunll  stream,  ruuniiig  into  a  lake  at  a  small  distance. 
They  rode  uji  to  a  large  one  belonging  to  the  chief,  who 
was  waiting  his  arri\.il.     He  laid  hold  of  the  bridle  of 


I  his  horse,  gave  him  his  hand  to  dismount,  and  then 
showed  him  into  his  yurt.  A  carpet  was  spread,  on 
which  he  sat  down  ;  when  a  bowl  of  tea-soup  was 
presented  to  him,  to  refuse  which  would  have  liecn 
exceedingly  unpolito.  He  was  in  the  a-ul  of  a  cele- 
brated Kolkos,  Diirnia  Tsyren. 

The  eliit^f  sot  down  in  front  of  the  stranger,  and  the 
two  young  men  who  hod  conducted  him  sat  near  him 
— they  were  his  sons.  Ueyond  these  sot  ten  or  twelve 
other  Kalkas,  watching  his  movements  with  intense 
interest.  He  was  undoubtedly  the  first  European  they 
had  ever  seen.  His  large  felt  hot  and  shooting  jacket, 
and  long  boots,  will  be  remembered  for  years  to  come. 
Not  that  be  thinks  they  admired  the  costume  ;  theirs 
is  far  more  picturesque.  Presently  a  number  of  women 
came  into  the  yard,  and  at  their  head  the  wife  of  the 
chief.  She  sat  down  near  him,  and  was  joined  by  her 
daughter — the  others  got  places  where  they  could ;  but 
the  gaze  of  all  wits  ujxjn  their  visitor.  No  doubt  it 
would  have  been  highly  amusing  could  he  have  under- 
stood their  remarks,  as  they  kept  up  an  incessant 
talking. 

At  this  moment  a  Cossack  brought  his  somewiit' 
into  the  yard,  and  these  peo]>le  were  much  astonished 
to  see  the  steam  pufling  out,  with  no  fire  under  it. 
One  man  placed  his  hand  on  the  top,  and  got  his  finger 
burnt,  to  the  great  amusement  of  his  friends.  A 
dinner  of  broiled  venison  was  brought  in  on  a  bright 
tin  plate  ;  this  and  the  knife  and  fork  excited  their 
curiosity,  such  articles  being  quite  new  to  them.  They 
watciied  him  eat  his  dinner,  and  nothing  could  induce 
them  to  move  till  the  plates  were  taken  away.  Darma 
Tsyren  had  ordered  a  sheep  to  be  killed,  which  hod 
now  been  some  time  in  the  cauldron.  When  the 
announcement  was  made  that  it  Mas  ready,  he  was  left 
to  himself;  the  whole  a-ul,  men,  women,  and  children, 
were  shortly  enjoying  the  feast.  It  was  his  turn  to  be 
a  looker-on,  but  he  would  not,  ho  says,  disgust  his 
readers  by  a  dcscri|)tion. 

After  this  meal  was  over,  ho  ordered  Tchuck-a-boi 
into  the  yard,  and  desirod  him  to  a.sk  their  host  to 
give  him  hoi-ses  for  their  journey  next  morning.  He 
gave  them  willingly,  saying  all  should  be  ready  at  day- 
light. He  was  told  that  he  wished  '  >  go  to  the  Kiver 
TesB,  and  was  asked  how  long  they  ould  bo  riding  to 
it.  In  reply,  ho  said  it  was  a  day  u  journey,  and  that 
it  would  be  much  Ijetter  to  leave  their  horiies  at  his 
a-ul,  and  go  to  the  Tess  with  a  small  party  of  his 
people.  To  this  Mr,  Atkinson  at  once  agreed,  as  their 
animals  would  bo  thoroughly  rested  for  their  long 
journey,  and  he  ordered  that  two  Cossacks,  Tchuck-a- 
boi,  and  Kalmuck  should  go  with  him,  and  the  others 
remain  at  the  a-ul  in  charge  of  the  beasts.  Darma 
Tsyren  gave  him  four  Kolkos  and  twelve  horses,  and 
at  daybreak  they  were  in  (heir  saddles  and  away. 

IL— MONGOLIA. 

i^ROM  Dorma's  a-ul  their  route  lay  nearly  dno  north, 
over  grassy  undulations,  which  gi'odually  rose  into 
hills,  with  broad  sweeping  valleys  running  east  and 
west.  This  was  a  beautiful  country  for  a  gallop,  and 
the  Kalkas  seemed  inclined  to  try  the  mettle  of  (heir 
steeds  in  a  chose  after  the  antelopes,  for  many  large 
herds  of  these  were  observed  at  a  distance,  but  never 
within  range  of  their  rifles.  About  mid-day,  while 
they  began  to  ascend  a  high  ridge,  tho  view  over  the 
Ulan-kum  Desert  spread   to   the  westward  us  for  as 


UP  AND  DOWN  THE  AMOOR. 


tlio  oyo  cotild  reach  ;  many  Bmall  lakes  wore  rIho  hocii 
glittering  in  the  sun.  At  onu  time  our  travoUur  funciotl 
ho  could  )>erceive  the  Ilka-Aral  Nur  Hhining  ii\  the 
distant  haze ;  but  on  ascending  higher,  it  proved  to 
bo  a  gleam  of  light  stretching  across  tho  horizon. 
As  they  nuared  the  top  they  had  a  charming  ])rospcct 
extending  throughout  tho  country  tlioy  had  crossed, 
and  the  mountain-chains  to  the  Houth-cast.  Tho  blue 
and  purple  huzo  now  spread  over  them,  declaring  that 
they  had  left  thoin  far  away  in  the  distance  After 
gazing  at  this  part  of  tho  landsca|io  for  \  sho  ,,!i:;s, 
Mr.  Atkinson  turned  his  horse  and  rode  ti>  tV  >ummit ; 
then  the  Ubsa-Nur  lay  before  him,  vit.  t'ne  River 
Tens  winding  in  tho  valley  beneath.  Tv,  Tanghu  or 
Altai  Mountains  were  seen  in  all  thdr  grandeur, 
while  the  vast  stepixiH  stretched  away  to  the  west, 
till  plain  and  sky  seemed  united  in  a  misty  tint.  Ho 
hastened  to  sketch  the  scene,  so  peculiar  with  its 
lakes,  mountains,  and  undulating  plains.  These  latter 
have  a  character  unlike  all  European  scenery ;  and 
must  have  presented  a  grand  sjiectaclo  when  tho  vast 
hosts  of  that  barbarian  conqueror,  Oengliia  Khan, 
Were  marching  over  them.  They  were  now  solitudes, 
possessing  neither  man  nor  his  dwelling. 

Tho  ridge  in  which  ho  was  standing  was  a  deep  red 
granite,  in  some  places  nii.,  jd  and  broken  into  singular 
masses.  Thick  vein.->  j.  i  ..^e  quartz  crossed  these  rocks 
running  in  ])arallel  lines  for  two  miles  ;  some  pieces 
of  quartz  '  e  seen  transparent  and  of  a  beautiful 
rose-colour.  Several  of  the  veins  were  from  nine  to 
twelve  inches  thick,  and  many  not  more  than  three 
inches  wide.  Having  finished  his  sketch,  they  con- 
tinued their  ride  along  the  crest  of  tho  mountain  for 
about  an  hour,  and  then  descended  into  a  narrow  valley, 
following  this  down  towartls  the  River  Tess.  In  about 
two  hours  they  reached  the  river,  at  a  part  where  it  is 
a  broad  and  rapid  stream,  running  between  high  rocks, 
with  trees  and  bushes  growing  from  tho  clefts.  They 
turned  to  the  westward  and  followed  tho  river  towards 
the  lake.  Mr.  Atkinson  made  several  highly  interest- 
ing sketches  during  this  day's  ride.  Ono  of  them 
looking  from  a  cavern  of  large  dimensions  on  tho 
Toss,  at  a  little  distance  from  where  they  encamped,  in 
a  small  grassy  valley,  not  far  from  the  river.  A 
Cossack,  Tchuck-a-boi,  and  a  Kalmuck,  having  been 
sent  on  a  hunting  expedition,  joined  them  soon  after 
dark,  bringing  a  fino  deer  shot  by  the  Kalmuck.  It 
was  not  long  before  the  fire  was  surrounded  by  small 
sticks  boiling  venison,  and  when  our  traveller  lay  down 
to  sleep,  the  cooking  was  still  going  on. 

The  Tanghu  Mountains  were  enveloped  in  a  dense 
fog  the  next  morning,  while  on  the  Ubsa  Lake  and  on 
the  steppes  the  sun  shone  brilliantly.  They  started 
early  towards  the  lake,  and  a  ride  of  little  more  than 
an  hour  brought  them  to  its  banks,  a  few  vei-sts  to  the 
southward  of  the  River  Tcs.s,  and  which,  at  this  point, 
are  flat  and  uninteresting ;  to  the  north,  they  seemed 
more  abrupt,  but  of  no  great  elevation.  The  kke  is 
more  than  one  hundred  versts  in  length  from  eitst  to 
west,  and  thirty  to  thirty-five  in  width,  with  nnmerous 
bays  running  into  the  desert  on  the  'south.  After 
making  two  sketches,  Mr.  Atkinson  continued  his  ride 
along  tho  shore,  till  they  came  to  a  river  naming  into 
the  lake  from  the  south.  This  was  a  deep  and  slug- 
gish stream,  which  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  to 
cross,  on  account  of  the  high  sandy  banks.  From  this 
place,  they  turned  south-east  to  molce  for  the  a-ul  of 
Danna  Tsyren,  keeping  considerably  to   tho  west  of 


their  track.  Alxjut  two  hovirs  after  noon  they  arrived 
on  tho  banks  of  a  small  lake,  the  water  of  which  was 
so  excoodiug  bitter  tlmt  tho  hoi-scs  coulil  nut  touch  it. 
They  could  see  that  a  small  ;'.iiim  entered  the  liiko 
from  the  south  ;  to  this  thny  i.uulo  their  way,  and 
ascertained  that  it  was  drinkable.  As  no  one  could 
tell  if  they  should  find  water  in  tho  direction  they 
were  going,  it  was  decided  that  they  should  dine  hero, 
and  give  the  horses  a  rest.  To  conk  a  dinner  was, 
with  them,  short  work ;  indeed,  our  traveller  says,  he 
lias  known  the  mm  make  venison  soup  in  half  an 
hour.  They  cut  the  meat  into  small  ]>ieces,  and  tho 
moment  it  boils,  cat  it.  A  littlo  salt  is  thrown  in — 
vegetables  they  had  none. 

They  remained  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  then  con- 
tinued their  journey,  and  shortly  reached  u  pandy 
steppe,  almost  destitutn  of  vegetation,  which  appeared 
to  extend  over  a  consider 'I'l-  tract  of  country.  The 
Kalkas  proposed  a  sharp  ri  i  f|mt  they  might  cni-ss 
this  barren  plain  before  night  'v.i  ,  and  as  no  one  was 
inclined  to  delay  the  progrcHH,  -in  they  went  at  a  good 
speed,  hoping  to  find  water  .mil  pasture  before  night. 
They  continued  their  I'ot,  hoi n •'times  aon  j  sandy 
valleys,  and  then  a;  ..;^  low  hills.  Mr.  c  than  two 
lie  1  I  had  passed  away,  and  the_<  wciv  biill  riding  over 
this  arid  gi-ound.  Tho  Kalkn-  thinking  they  were 
going  too  far  to  tho  south.  projioiLj  tliat  they  should 
turn  in  a  more  easterly  Uuection  ;  and  soon  they  got 
into  a  i"iro  undulating  couTitry,  with  tufts  of  coaise 
grass,  wiiich  gave  hu])es  of  fimling  pustuiage.  Tho 
sun  was  sinking  fast,  and  lengthening  their  shadows 
over  tho  steppe,  when,  on  the  summit  of  a  liill,  they 
observed  a  small  lake  in  the  next  valley,  with  green 
herbage  round  its  shores,  and  two  small  streams  run- 
ning into  it  This  was  a  gratifying  sight — even  the 
animals  appearetl  to  sniff  tho  grass  afar  off,  and  went 
on  quicker,  A  littlo  before  dark  they  reached  the 
lake,  and  found  rich  grass  for  tho  horses,  Tho  water 
was  fresh,  a  few  bushes  were  got  for  a  fire,  and  they 
soon  made  themselves  comfortable,  While  riding 
along  the  grass,  several  snipes  were  flushed.  Mr. 
Atkinson,  therefore,  lost  no  time  in  getting  his  doubio- 
barrel  and  ammunition,  anu  in  less  than  an  hour 
returned  with  snipes  and  ducks  sufficient  to  form  a 
supper  for  half-a-dozen  i)coplo. 

Tho  latter  were  given  to  the  Cossacks  ;  the  birds 
and  the  venison  were  in  a  short  time  stewing,  and 
sending  up  a  savoury  smell,  equal  to  any  from  Soyer's 
kitchen.  It  was  a  beautiful  night ;  the  sky  glittering 
with  brilliant  stars,  and  not  a  sound  heard,  save  tho 
crackling  of  the  busy  tire.  The  horses  had  been  so 
secured  that  they  could  not  stray  far  away  ;  all  hands 
were  lying  down,  some  even  asleep,  when  suddenly 
they  heard  howling  at  a  diiitanco.  Tho  Kalmucks 
and  Kalkas  sat  up  in  an  instant ;  it  was  a  pack  of 
wolves  following  their  track,  and  a  distant  howl  every 
now  and  then  told  them  that  they  were  approaching. 
The  men  started  up,  collected  tho  horses,  and  secured 
them  on  a  six>t  between  them  and  the  lake.  They 
had  five  -ifles  and  a  double  barrel  gun,  which  was 
loaded  wicU  ball,  at  the  service  of  these  sagacious 
scoundrels,  should  they  venture  to  come  within  reach, 
which  the  Kalkas  thou^l  t  certain,  as  they  commit 
great  ravages  among  their  cattle  frequently.  The  fire 
was  nearly  out,  but  it  was  thought  better  that  they 
should  receive  the  robbers  in  the  dark,  or  let  them 
come  quite  near  before  a  light  was  shown,  when  they 
should  be  able  to  see  them,  and  at  a  signal,  pour  in 
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a  volley.  Again  tlioy  hoard  tliom  nearer,  evidently  in 
full  scent  of  tlioir  game,  and  nil  Iny  rciidy  on  the 
ground  watching  their  approach.  It  waa  not  long 
before  they  conld  hear  their  feet  beat  on  the  ground 
a-s  tlieygalloi)ed  towards  them.  In  a  very  few  luinuteg 
the  troop  came  up,  and  gave  a  savage  howl.  The  men 
now  placed  sonic  dx-y  bushes  on  the  fire  and  blew  it  up 
into  a  bright  flame,  which  sent  its  red  glare  far  beyond 
them,  disclosing  their  eai-s  and  tails  erect,  and  their 
eyes  flashing  fire.  At  this  instant  a  signal  was  given, 
and  a  volley  was  poured  in  with  deadly  efl'uct.  The 
horrible  howling  which  they  set  up  declared  that 
mischief  had  been  done.  They  did  not  strive  to  collect 
their  game — that  might  bo  found  in  the  morning. 
Their  jueces  were  ro-loadetl  as  quickly  as  possible,  as 
the  Kalkas  warned  them  that  the  wolves  would  return 
— they  could  hear  them  snarling,  and  some  of  the 
wounded  howling,  but  too  far  away  for  them  to  risk  a 
shot.  The  fire  was  let  dow  n,  and  they  remained  jKirfectly 
quiet. 

They  were  not  left  long  in  ignomncc  as  to  their  in- 
tentions. Shortly  there  was  a  great  commotion  among 
the  horses,  when  they  discovered  that  the  pack  had 
flivided,  and  were  steal- 
ing up  to  the  animals 
on  each  side,  ))ctween 
them  and  the  water ; 
the  Kalkas  and  Kal- 
mucks rushed  up  to  the 
steeds,  uttering  loud 
shouts,  and  this  drove 
the  wolves  back.  It 
was  now  necessary  to 
guard  the  horses  on 
three  sides,  as  they 
could  hoar  the  savage 
brutes  quite  near,  and 
the  men  anticipated 
that  they  would  make 
a  rush,  cause  the  ani- 
mals to  break  loose, 
and  then  hunt  them 
down.  If  this  hap- 
pened, they  would  be 
morning,  as  those    that 
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loft  without  horses  in  the 
were  not  killed  would  bo 
scattered  far  over  the  steppe.  A  Cossack  and  a  Kal- 
muck turned  to  guard  the  approaches  on  each  side,  and 
Mr.  Atkinson  remained  watching  the  front.  The  fire 
was  now  lighted,  and  kept  in  a  constant  blaze  by  the 
Kalkas  adding  small  bushes,  and  this  enabled  them  to 
Fce  OS  well  as  hear  their  savage  enemies,  Presently, 
their  glaring  cyeballa  were  discerned  moving  to  and  fro 
nearer  and  nearer  ;  then  their  grisly  firms  eould  be 
distinguished  pushing  each  other  on.  At  this  moment, 
the  rifles  cracked  to  the  right,  and  the  fire  sent  up  a 
bright  light,  which  enabled  our  travelh'v  to  make  sure 
of  one  fellow  as  he  turned  his  side  towards  him.  He 
sent  the  second  ball  into  the  pack,  and  more  than  one 
must  have  been  wounded,  by  the  howling  which  arose 
in  that  direction.  The  other  men  Jiad  fired,  he  did  not 
doubt,  but  with  equal  effi'ct ;  for  he  was  certain  they 
woidd  not  throw  a  shot  away.  In  a  few  minutes, 
the  growling  ceased,  and  all  was  still,  excepting  the 
snorting  of  some  of  the  horses.  Both  Kalkas  and 
Kalmucks  assured  him  that  the  wolves  would  make 
another  attack,  and  said  that  no  one  must  sleep  on  his 
liost. 

To  increase  iheii'  difficult;',  they  Lad  lew  bushes  left, 


I  and  none  could  be  obtained  near  them  ;  thcrefoi-e  it 
must  iio  w  bo  only  l>y  a  most  vigilant  watch  that  they 
I  could  save  their  horses.  The  night  became  very  dark, 
and  nothing  eould  bo  seen  at  a  short  distance  ex- 
cepting towards  the  lake,  where  any  dark  object 
could  be  observed  against  the  dim  light  on  the  water. 
Shar])  and  keen  eyes  were  peeping  out  in  every 
direction ;  but  no  wolf  was  seen  or  sound  heard. 
The  Kalkas  said  the  wolves  were  waiting  till  all  was 
still,  when  they  woidd  make  a  dash  at  the  horees. 
They  had  been  watching  for  a  long  time  without  the 
slightest  movement,  when  two  of  the  horses  became 
uneasy,  tugging  at  the  thongs,  and  snorting.  Tho 
clouds  rolled  ofl",  tho  stars  shone  forth,  and  reflected 
more  light  on  the  lake.  Presently,  howling  was 
heard  in  tho  distance,  and  Tchiiek-a-boi  declared  that 
another  pack  of  wolves  was  coming.  When  they 
approached  nearer,  those  who  had  been  so  quietly 
keeping  guard  over  them  began  to  growl,  and  let  them 
know  that  they  were  not  far  away.  As  it  was  now 
deemed  absolutely  necessary  to  procui'e  some  bushes 
four  of  the  men  crept  quietly  along  the  shore  of  tho 
lake,  two  of  them  armed,  and  in  about  ten  minutes 

returned,  each  ha^niig 

..      an  armful  of  fuel.    Tho 

embers  were  kindled, 
and  material  placed  on 
them  to  be  blown  into 
a  flame  the  moment  it 
was  wanted.  The  sound 
that  they  had  heard  in 
the  distance  had  ceiused 
ibr  some  time,  when 
suddenly  there  was  a 
great  commotion  ;  tho 
other  wolves  had  come 
np,  and  the  snorting 
and  growling  became 
furious.  How  much 
a  light  was  wished  for, 
whereby  to  watch  tho 
Ijattlo  which  ajipeared 
likely  to  ensue.  For  a 
time  there  api)eared  to  be  individual  combats ;  but 
no  general  engagements,  and  then  all  became  calm  as 
before.  Again  they  waited,  Icoking  out  for  more  than 
half  an  hour,  when  the  horses  began  pulling  and 
plunging  violently  ;  still  they  eould  see  nothing,  Tho 
man  now  blew  the  embeiv,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
tho  bushes  biu'st  up  into  a  blaze,  when  they  saw  a 
group  of  eight  or  ten  wolves  within  fifteen  jiaces,  with 
others  beyond.  In  a  moment  they  got  the  contents  of 
both  barrels ;  at  the  same  instant  tho  other  men 
fired,  when  tho  pack  set  up  a  frightful  howl  and 
scampered  ofl". 

The  fire  was  kept  blazing  for  some  time,  but  they 
were  not  disturbed  again  during  the  night:  At  day- 
light they  examined  the  ground,  and  found  eight  wolves 
dead,  others  had  been  wo<indcd,  ns  they  ascertained 
by  traces  left  on  the  sand  ;  and  the  men  carried  off" 
tho  skins  of  the  shin  as  trophies  of  the  engagement. 
The  Kalkas  informed  Mr.  Atkinson  that  these  brutes 
destroy  many  of  their  horses  and  euttle ;  that  they  are 
more  numerous  to  the  westward,  and  would  give  them 
trouble  on  their  journey  in  that  direction . 

They  started  on  towards  the  a-ul,  still  to  the  west- 
ward of  their  former  tniek,  and  were  riding  over  a 
most  uninteresting  country.     A  heavy,  sandy  steppe 
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delayed  them  much  ;  bat  aflcr  a  three  liours'  ride  they 
wore  once  more  on  a  .grassy  tarf  at  a  good  speed.  It 
was  not  till  late  in  the  evening  that  they  saw  camels 
ami  horses  xvcndiug  their  way  towanls  home.  After 
this  they  soon  reached  the  a-ul,  and  Darma  Tsyreu 
gave  our  travellers  a  kind  welcome  ;  but  when  he  heard 
of  the  attack  of  the  wolves,  and  saw  the  skins,  he  was 
delighted.  Thin  circum-stance  affonled  tho  tribe  a  sub- 
ject for  convcriiation  long  after  their  departure,  nor 
will  they  soon  forget  the  event.  Two  of  tho  skins  were 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  and  presented  to  the  chief,  to 
his  infinite  gratification. 

A  good  night  was  passed  with  his  host,  and  soon  after 
day  dawned  our  traveller  mounted  and  continued  his 
journey  over  a  grassy,  undulating  steppe,  for  six  or  seven 
hours,  without  seeing  one  living  thing  excepting  their 
own  party.  The  men  desired  that  they  should  stop  at  tho 
first  frenh  water,  which  they  saw  not  far  di-stant — a 
small  stream  running  across  the  steppe.  To  tho  south 
of  them  were  scvenii  lakes,  some  of  them  of  consider- 
able dimensions,  but  s.iid  to  ho  all  of  them  salt.  Having 
reached  the  8tre.im  of  fresh  water,  the  hordes  plunged 
iu  and  drank  their  fill.  Here  they  dined,  rested  their 
I  animals,  and  then  rode  forwanL  A  short  distance  be- 
yond they  entered  upon  a  barren  waste,  stretching 
away  for  many  versts.  While  riding  along,  Mr.  Atkin- 
son collected  numerous  beautiful  specimens  of  agate 
and  chalcedony,  and  also  a  few  pieces  of  sanlonyx. 
Travelling  south  brought  them  to  fome  low  ridges  of 
dark  purple  rock,  spotted  with  red,  extremely  hard, 
and  capable  of  receiving  a  very  high  ]iolish.  Cro3.sing 
these  gave  them  much  trouble,  as  the  rocks  were  sharp 
and  pointed ;  indeed,  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  fur 
tho  horses  to  walk  over  them. 

These  stony  ridges  swarmed  with  serpents — they 
wore  lying  coiled  up,  but  they  were  quickly  made 
aware  of  their  presence  by  seeing  their  heads  rear  up, 
and  heiiring  them  hiss  as  they  p,ksse<L  Some  moved 
off,  otliors  were  not  inclined  to  make  way,  and  many 
were  killed  with  the  heavy  thongs  of  their  whips. 
Any  man  who  should  be  compelled  to  take  up  his 
quarters  for  the  night  on  these  ridges  would  soon  have 
some  unpleasant  lied-fellows.  Four  varieties  of  these 
reptiles  were  observed — a  black  one,  three  foet  eight 
iuchc-i  long,  and  about  one  inch  and  an  eighth  in  diame- 
ter ;  this  fellow  was  very  active.  Another  was  of  slaty- 
grey  colour,  from  two  to  three  feet  long,  and  Hinaller  in 
diameter  than  tho  black  snake.  Tliia  bretul  was  nume- 
rous, and  often  difficult  to  see,  they  so  nearly  resem- 
bled tho  colour  of  some  of  the  rocks.  They  had  been 
obliged  to  dismount  and  walk,  fearing  to  lame  tho 
horsas,  which  often  nearly  trod  on  them  without  seeing 
them.  Our  traveller's  long  shooting-l>oots  were  a  com- 
plete protection  to  his  legs,  and  he  had  seen  too  many 
of  these  reptiles  to  fcarth-m;  nevertheless,  he  had  a 
givat  dislike  to  their  comprmy.  They  also  found  some 
of  an  ashy-green  and  black,  with  deep  crimson  R[>ecks 
on  the  side;  as  they  moved  along  in  tho  sun  the 
colours  were  most  brilliant  None  of  these  which  they 
WW  exceeded  three  feet  in  length,  but  they  did  not  kill 
one  of  them. 

A  Cossack,  Tchnck-a-b<)i,  two  Kalkn.s,  and  our 
traveller,  had  walked  on  a- head,  leaving  the  others  to 
bring  on  tho  horses.  The  Utter  was  occupied  examin- 
ing the  rooks  and  trying  to  obtain  some  greenish- 
yellow  crystals,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Cossack  stid 
Kal  muck,  L  t  all  their  efforts  were  fruitless — the  face 
and  edge  of  their  geological  hammers  tamed  like  lead 


when  struck  with  force  against  these  rocks.  While 
thus  engaged  they  suddenly  heard  a  shout,  and  looking 
round,  they  observed  tho  two  Kalkas  nni  a  short  dis- 
tance, then  stop,  and  look  at  some  object  In  an  instant 
they  were  up  and  ran  to  them.  Tlio  cause  of  their 
alarm  was  pointed  out,  about  ten  yards  in  front  of  them, 
in  the  shape  of  a  largo  Bcri>cnt  coiled  upon  a  rock, 
with  his  head  elevated  about  eight  inches,  his  eyes  red 
like  fire,  and  hissing  furiously.  They  knew  that  his 
bite  was  exceedingly  dangerous,  and  were  afi-aid  to 
approach  too  near  to  him.  A  riile  was  unslung  in  a 
minute,  and  the  bearer  of  it  lay  down,  getting  a  rest 
on  a  rock.  Suddenly  the  reptile  lowered  his  head  into 
his  coil,  ixjering  over  ono  of  his  folds.  Tch\ifk-a-l)()i 
advanced  two  or  three  paces,  when  up  it  went  ag.iin, 
hissing  forth  his  defiance.  Our  traveller  now  got  his 
head  fair  in  tho  lead  of  the  rifle,  touched  the  trigger, 
and  tho  leaden  messenger  performed  its  duty,  ilis 
body  sprang  out  oi  its  coil,  but  headless,  and  writhing 
in  many  folds.  Tho  won  woro  upon  him  with  tln'ir 
whips  ;  but  notwithstanding  their  heavy  blows,  it  was 
at  least  ten  minutes  before  the  reptile  lay  .still,  ilv 
was  then  stretched  out,  and  measured  fi\e  feet  two 
inches  and  a  half  without  his  head,  and  four  inches  and 
a  quarter  round  his  body.  His  colour  w,is  a  dark 
brown,  with  greenish  and  red  marks  on  his  sides,  and 
his  aspect  indicated,  if  it  may  be  so  expressed,  deadly 
poison.  They  were  obliged  to  continue  their  walk  for 
a  couple  of  versts  further,  passing  many  of  tho  slaty- 
green  reptiles,  nnd  two  or  three  black  ones,  but  tlie 
other  two  sjwcics  they  did  not  meet  again.  After 
crossing  that  stony  track,  they  camo  upon  a  saudy 
plain  extending  to  a  c<>n3idcr.''\)Io  distance. 

The  day  was  far  advanced,  which  rendered  a  quick 
ride  over  this  dreary  steppe  absolutely  necessary. 
There  was  neither  grass  nor  water  to  Ijo  seen  in  any 
direction,  but  they  must  bo  found  if  pos.sible,  before 
night  set  in.  Their  route  lay  in  a  south-westerly 
direction,  and  their  pace  a  gallop.  After  riding  a 
little  more  than  two  hours  they  got  among  tufts  of 
steppe  gi'ass,  associated  with  a  (horny  bush,  bearing 
yellow  and  deep  purple  flowcra,  similar  in  form  ami 
size  to  the  hedge-rose.  They  continued  to  push  on, 
nor  was  it  long  before  they  began  to  descend  towards 
a  valley  running  towards  tho  westward,  where  a  bright 
silvery  band  indiciited  the  liquid  they  sought.  Its 
presence  was  generally  recognised,  tho  hoi-ses  pricking 
up  their  cars,  and  extending  their  necks  as  they  ro<le ' 
down  into  tho  grassy  valley.  They  turned  towards  tho 
nearest  point,  where  they  observed  bushes  growing  on 
tho  bank  of  the  stream,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  were 
looking  into  the  crystiil  flood  with  feelings  of  intense 
gratification.  Both  men  and  animals  rushed  to  tho 
water  to  quench  their  scorching  tliii-st.  TIh;  river  was 
about  twenty  yards  wide  and  i^'jout  forty  ieet  deep, 
running  sluggishly  towards  the  west ;  but  whether  it 
found  its  way  to  tho  Bjabakan  or  tc  tho  Kani-Nur, 
the  Kalkiks  could  not  tell,  nor  did  tln'y  know  its  uanie, 
A  council  was  held  by  tho  whole  band,  touching  the 
probability  of  a  visit  from  the  wolves.  The  Kalkas 
thought  they  could  scent  their  track  and  find  tlieiii 
before  many  houra  had  passed  ;  it  wius,  therefore,  agreed 
that  the  horses  should  feed  until  dusk  and  then  be 
secured  on  an  open  space,  between  tha  encampment 
and  tho  river ;  that  three  men  should  keep  watch, 
changing  oveiy  two  hours,  and  a  lurgo  fire  be  nmin- 
tained  through  tho  night  Sufficient  fuel  for  this 
purpoae  was  collected,  and  all  preparations  made  for 
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defence ;  after  this  tlioy  supped,  and  many  of  tlieni 
were  soon  .sound  asluej).  T\to  wutchex  pasHed  undiii- 
turbed,  but  the  third  had  not  been  long  on  their  pout 
when  a  Coswack  shook  our  traveller's  arm  and  told  him 
the  wolves  were  coming.  In  a  few  minutcti  they  were 
lip  and  ready  to  re])el  an  attack,  should  the  brutes 
advance.  A  bright  lire  shed  a  strong  light  ft  "  fifty 
yards  around  them  ;  beyond  this  w.-w  thick  darkness, 
wliich  the  eye  coidd  not  penetrate.  The  horses  were 
.'itill,  not  a  sound  could  bo  heard,  and  this  continued 
for  ten  or  iiftvca  minutes,  wlien  the  noise  of  a  distant 
howl  was  wafted  over  the  plain ;  there  they  were,  sure 
enough.  It  was  so  long  before  tlicy  heard  it  again  the 
man  thought  that  the  wolves  had  fallen  in  with  u  herd 
of  deer,  on  which  they  were  fciisting.  Tlie  watch  Wiis 
changed,  the  tire  made  up,  and  tlicy  hiy  down  to  sleej). 
A  little  before  daylight  they  were  again  roused,  when 
they  heard  the  wolves  quite  near,  but  could  not  see  one. 
A  most  vigilant  look-out  w.ts  kept  uj),  but  not  one 
came  within  the  range  of  their  vision  until  day  dawned, 
when  a  gi-oup  of  eight  or  ten  were  seen  sitting  and 
standing  about  four  hundred  yards  distant  from  them. 
The  Kalkas  thought  that  they  Imd  not  received  a  good 
share  of  the  venison  cauglit  by  the  jiack  in  the  night. 
Two  horses  were  unfastened  and  led  over  the  ]>lain, 
under  cover  of  which  they  hoped  to  get  within  niiigc 
of  tlie  doprcdatoi-s,  but  scarcely  had  they  reached  to 
within  throe  hundred  yards  of  them,  when  they  beat  a 
retreat,  going  off  at  a  .slow  pace.  Three  bullets  were 
sent  after  them,  which  accelerated  their  speed,  but  did 
them  no  damage. 

The  horses  were  turned  out  to  feed ;  then  two  Cos- 
sacks, with  Tchuck-a-bui  and  Mr,  Atkiason  set  off  in 
(juost  of  game.  Tlieir  larder  was  very  low,  and,  unless 
something  was  produced,  they  would  have  an  insutHcient 
dinner.  They  accordingly  departed,  in  pairs,  in  difTerent 
directions,  and,  after  a  walk  of  two  hours,  met  again  at 
the  encampment ;  the  whole  produce  of  their  rifles 
being  two  ducks,  a  swan,  and  a  pelican.  Large  game 
they  hotl  seen  none,  the  wolves  having  driven  them  off. 
On  their  arrival,  all  hands  were  ready  to  depart,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  they  were  pressing  their  journey  along 
the  bank  of  the  river.  After  riding  about  an  hour,  the 
Kalkas  discovered  an  object,  by  which  they  knew  viio 
direction  of  the  Kara-imr.  They  left  the  river,  riding 
more  towards  the  north-west,  and  soon  reached  some 
higher  ground,  which  gave  them  a  view  far  over  the 
country.  The  river  they  had  just  left,  after  running  in 
a  westerly  direction  for  two  or  three  versts,  turned 
almost  directly  south.  They  tould  trace  its  course  for 
a  long  distance,  until  it  ai)i)cared  lost  in  a  bed  of  reeds, 
extending  over  an  immense  track,  in  which  were  seen 
small  spaces  of  open  water.  About  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  they  first  caught  sight  of  Kai-a-nur,  or 
"  Black  Lake,"  and  the  river  whicli  runs  into  it,  and  in 
about  an  hour  were  on  its  northern  shore.  The  lake 
is  not  large,  nor  is  there  anything  picturesque  about 
it.  They  found  good  pasture  for  their  horses,  and 
ob.°ervcd  hundreds  of  water-fowl  swimming  on  the 
lake.  They  continued  their  journey  towards  the 
Kirghis,  represented  by  the  Kalkas  to  bo  a  set  of 
desperate  banditti^  woi-se  tiian  wolves,  and  constantly 
])lundcring ;  but  our  traveller  did  not  believe  all  the 
ill  reported  of  them. 

The  cast-end  of  the  lake  and  the  river  were  eur- 
roimded  by  a  thick  bod  of  i-eods,  extending  far  into  the 
step|ie.  As  wild  bo:ii-s  tro  usually  to  be  found  in  such 
places,  a   Cossack,   Tchuck-a-boi,  and  Mr.   Atkinson, 


mounted  fresh  hoi-ses,  and  sallied  forth  in  quest  of 
this  game.  In  many  places,  the  reeds  rose  far  above 
their  heads,  and  often  the  hoi'ses  were  up  to  the  snddle- 
ilaps  in  water.  Still  they  rod(!  on  in  the  hope  of  finding 
game,  and  saw  indications  of  the  ground  having  recently 
been  turned  n\>  in  many  places  in  search  of  roots.  Not- 
withstanding, howevtT,  all  the  traces,  they  were  obliged 
to  return  after  a  long  ride  without  having  seen  a  single 
animal.  One  duck  was  cooked  for  Mr.  Atkinson's 
evening  meal ;  the  other,  with  the  swan,  and  the  peli- 
can, were  made  into  souj),  and  eaten  with  great  relish 
by  his  comiianions.  Subsequently,  the  same  precautions 
were  taken  to  protect  the  horses  against  any  attack  of 
wolves  ;  but  night  passed,  and  morning  broke,  without 
their  being  once  disturbed. 

A  thick  fog  was  hanging  over  the  lake  and  river, 
which  gradually  began  to  rise,  betokening  a  hot  day. 
Good  bye  was  said,  when  the  two  little  parties  seiKi- 
r.ited ;  the  Kalkas  returning  to  their  a-ul,  the  rest 
proceeduig  in  search  of  the  River  Djabakan.  I'hcro 
was  always  a  regret  on  parting  with  men  who  had 
shared  the  toil  and  danger  of  a  journey.  These  men 
liad  stood  bravely  to  their  hoi-ses  when  the  wolves 
made  their  grand  attack  ujion  them,  and  now  they 
l)arted  never  to  meet  again.  No  one  of  the  party  had 
any  knowledge  of  the  country  through  which  they 
were  about  to  ride  ;  they  only  knew  that  by  following 
a  south-westerly  direction  they  should  strike  ujion  the 
Djabakan;  but  whether  in  one  or  two  days  no  one 
could  tell.  Soon  after  leaving  the  Kara-nur,  they 
entered  njion  an  arid  plain  extending  far  into  the 
Ulan-kum  desert ;  it  was  a  dreary  waste,  without  either 
vegetation  or  water.  The  larder  again  was  nearly 
empty,  and  they  could  not  expect  to  find  game  in  such 
a  region. 

After  riding  several  hours,  the  country  became 
rocky,  with  lofty  ridges  and  narrow  valleys,  quite  des- 
titute of  vegetation.  In  one  of  these  was  a  small  lake 
sun-ounded  by  high  precipices ;  this  was  Ulun-jur,  with 
its  caverns,  described  by  the  Kalkas.  They  say  that 
Shaitan  has  his  dwelling  here ;  if  so,  he  has  shown 
great  taste  in  selecting  a  most  romantic  B])ot ;  indeed, 
the  view  from  one  of  the  caverns  is  particularly  wild 
and  beautiful.  This  cavern  is  formed  out  of  a  coni- 
|)act  yellow  limestone,  and  extends  into  the  rocks  about 
200  feet ;  it  is  about  CO  feet  wide,  and  80  feet  high, 
and  makes  a  magnificent  natural  chamber.  On  leaving 
the  lake  and  ascending  the  op])osite  height,  they  got  a 
view  over  the  plain  to  the  south,  on  to  which  they 
descended  through  a  ravine. 

Having  travelled  some  hours  some  low  hills  aj)peare<l 
many  versts  distant ;  they  were,  however,  delighted  to 
find  a  large  lake  stretching  fur  beyond  them.  As  they 
approached  nearer,  trees  and  rocks  appeared  standing 
on  its  shores,  casting  their  reflection  on  its  surface,  and 
giving  hoiH!S  of  finding  Ijoautiful  scenery. 

Thcyliad  ridden  more  tlian  an  hour  but  appeared  no 
nearer  the  lake — in  fact,  the  water  i-ccedcd.  They 
now  saw  that  a  mirage  had  caused  this  delusion ;  fbr 
after  riding  a  couple  of  hours  more  it  v  tnished,  chang- 
ing the  apijearanco  of  a  beautiful  lake  into  a  barren 
waste.  At  length,  after  riding  muny  weary  versts, 
they  saw  a  small  lake  with  a  little  stream  falling  into 
it.  Here  they  found  a  coarse,  grassy,  turf  growing  on 
the  banks  of  the  little  river  and  around  the  lake, 
Long  before  the  sun  went  down  they  i-eached  the 
water,  whioh  proved  to  be  good  and  sweet,  and  this 
decided  them  to  remain  the  night.    Noticing  at   no 
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great  ilistanco  Reveral  flocks  of  large  birds  feeding  on 
(ho  plain,  a  Cossack  and  Mr.  Atkinson  started  in  pur- 
suit, accomimnied  by  two  Kalmucks  loading  horses,  by 
which  means  they  hoped  to  get  within  rifle  distance  of 
the  game.  The  Kalmucks  gradually  approached  the 
birds  by  going  round  in  a  circle,  and  they  were  all  well 
sheltered  by  the  horses.  At  length  the  men  stopiied, 
the  Cossack  and  our  traveller  lay  flat  on  the  gi-ound, 
and  having  obtained  a  good  sight,  two  of  the  flock  were 
presently  stretched  dead  on  the  plain.  As  the  others 
did  not  fly  away,  their  pieces  were  re-loaded,  and  they 
again  approached  the  birds  with  equal  success,  but  this 
time  the  flock  went  far  away.  They  now  gathered  up 
their  game  and  ascertained  them  to  bo  four  fine 
bustards.  No  cooks  wei-o  ever  more  active  in  their 
occupation  than  the  party  were  in  preparing  these 
birds  for  the  pot,  and  when  stewed  they  were  deliciovis. 
The  usual  precautions  against  wolves  were  again  re- 
peated ;  and  as  their  safety  depended  on  their  horses, 
they  were  guarded  with  the  utmost  care.  Again  the 
niglit  passed  over  iu  peace  and  quiet. 

III.— THE  SULTANS  OF  THE  STEPPES. 

Proceedino  on  their  way,  after  the  diversion  of  a 
wild  boar  hunt,  following  the  coui-so  of  the  river  until 
it  hastened  into  the  hill,  the  daring  little  party  p\iHhcd 
boldly  onward  through  a  sterile  country  of  gentle  hills 
and  valleys.  They  crossed  the  crest  of  a  ridge  which  gave 
them  their  fii-st  view  of  the  Gobi — that  vast  waste 
extending  fi-om  Kissilbosh  Nui-,  or  "  Ked  Head  Lake" 
(about  87  E.  long.),  to  the  Siotki  Mountains  (120 
E.  long.),  moi-e  than  2,000  miler,  in  length,  and  varying 
from  300  to  700  miles  in  width.  Mr.  Atkinson  dis- 
mounted to  examine  the  scene ;  to  the  east,  stretched 
the  Gobi,  with  its  numlierless  ridges  vanishing  off"  into 
distance.  To  the  south  he  saw  the  snowy  summits  of 
the  Syan-Shan  (the  highest  mountain  in  Central  Asia), 
with  13uyda  Ula  "  White  Mountain"  (its  highest  peak), 
rising  from  above  all  others.  Subsequently  they  came 
upon  tho  stepiK!,  over  which  the  Asiatic  hordes  marched 
on  their  expedition  to  tho  west.  The  next  day,  after 
passing  to  the  south-cast  a  singular  dome-slia]ied  lull, 
which  proved  to  have  lieen  thrown  «p  like  some  huge 
basaltic  bubble  by  a  volcanic  action  that  had  rolled 
lava  down  the  neighbouring  ravines,  they  gi'adually 
descended  towards  the  ]ilain. 

A  sharp  look-out  had  lieen  kept  to  tho  westward 
in  tho  direction  of  .Kirghis,'and  shortly  after  noon  an 
a-ul  (encampment)  was  seen  among  some  low  hills 
eight  or  ten  vorats  dLstant.  After  a  consultation,  they 
deemed  it  best  to  proceed  to  it,  and  see  how  its  inhabi- 
tants would  treat  strangera.  In  a  short  time  they 
were  riding  through  a  large  herd  of  hoi-ses  and  camels, 
when  the  Kirghis  herdsmen  came  up  and  asked  whence 
they  had  come,  and  whither  thsy  were  going.     Tliey 


,  '  Tlio  Kirghis  nro  dividiHl  into  tlirco  liordos,  all  more  or  Icps 
tributAry  to  lluMia,  nltliough  tliey  have  kiians  of  tlieir  own. 
They  are  nil  wandcrcra  oicr  tho  countries  between  Omsk  and  tho 
Caspian  Sea.  'J'lieir  occupations  consist  in  hunting,  fishing  and 
breeding  cattle,  and  of  tho  latter  they  huvo  immense  droves  in 
this  vicinity.  They  nro  not  considered  nice  in  tho  mode  of  ac- 
quiring them.  They  continue  only  so  long  in  a  plaeo  as  there  is 
fornge  for  their  beasts,  getting,  in  winter,  ns  near  the  woods  ns 
possible,  for  tho  advnntogo  of  fuel,  though  in  moit  parts  tijo 
dried  dung  of  their  cnttle  provides  a  ready  nnd  efliciont  substi- 
stutc.  Tliey  are  in  general  a  miserable  and  filthy  race,  "  scnrecly 
during  tho  warm  weather,"  says  Captain  Cochrane,  "  nflbrJing 
I  themselves  a  pair  r,(  trousers  for  common  dccenoy,' 


were  told  that  the  party   had   come  from  tho  Ubsa- 
Nur,  aud  were  going  to  the  Ulunyur, 

They  now  learned  that  the  a-nl  was  a  very  large  one,  and 
belonged  to  Sultan  Bospasihan;  also  that  they  would  find 
hin\  with  his  tribe.  Every  Kirghis  that  they  passed 
had  his  battle-axe  hanging  on  his  swldlo,  but  whether 
this  was  adopted  as  a  security  against  man  or  animals, 
they  could  not  tell.  After  going  on  a  few  vei'sts,  a 
Kirghis  came  galloping  up  to  point  out  the  position  of 
the  a-ul,  then  left  them  and  rode  fast  towards  it,  as  if 
the  sight  of  their  arms  had  caused  him  to  hasten  to 
afford  tho  Sultan  an  opportunity  of  giving  them  a 
warm  reception. 

A  short  ride  further  brought  them  to  the  top  of  a 
ridge,  beyond  which  they  looked  down  upon  the  camp 
lying  on  the  bank  of  a  small  stream  in  tho  valley. 
About  a  verst  distant  from  tho  yurts  lay  a  lake,  pi-o- 
bably  four  or  five  versts  long,  ami  one  and  a  lialf  iu 
breadth.  On  one  side  was  a  thick  boil  of  reeds  and 
on  the  other  a  grassy  shore,  on  which  sheep  aud  goats 
were  scattered  about  in  great  numbers.  They  now 
observed  several  men  spring  on  their  horses  and  ride  to 
meet  them — this  was  certixiidy  a  mission  of  peace. 
When  tliey  met,  one  of  the  men  rode  u|>  to  them, 
placed  his  hand  on  Mr.  Atkinson's  chest,  saying 
"  Aman."  Ho  followed  the  example,  and  they  rode  on. 
As  they  a])proached,  there  seemed  to  bo  a  great  com- 
motion in  tho  a-ul;  two  Kirghis  had  momited  their 
horses  and  gone  off  at  full  gallop.  Others  were  busy 
collecting  bushes,  and  all  seemed  occupied.  Their 
escort  guided  them  to  a  large  yurt,  with  a  long  sjioar 
stuck  into  the  ground  at  the  door,  aud  a  long  tuft  of 
black  horse-hair  was  hanging  from  beneath  its  glitter- 
ing head.  A  fine  tall  man  met  him  at  the  door ;  he 
caught  the  reins  of  Mr.  Atkinson's  bridle,  gave  him  his 
hand  to  enable  him  to  dismount,  and  led  him  into  the  yurt. 

This  was  tho  Sultan  Bospasihan,  who  welcometl  him 
into  his  dwelling.  He  was  a  strong,  ruddy-faced  man, 
dressed  iu  a  black  \?.vot  kalat,  edged  with  sable,  and 
wore  a  deej)  crimson  shawl  round  his  waist ;  on  his 
head  was  a  red  cloth  conical  ca]),  trimmed  with  fox- 
skin,  with  an  owl's  feather  hanging  from  the  top, 
showing  his  descent  from  Genghis  Khan.  A  Bok- 
liarian  carpet  had  been  spread,  on  which  he  seated  Mr. 
Atkinson,  and  then  sat  down  opposite.  The  traveller 
invited  him  to  a  seat  beside  him,  which  evidently  gave 
satisfaction.  In  a  few  minutes  two  boys  entered, 
bringing  iu  tea  and  fruit.  They  were  dressed  in' 
Btrip»Hl  silk  kalata,  with  iox-skin  caps  on  their  heads, 
and  green  shawls  round  their  waists.  They  wore  his 
two  sons.  Tho  Sultana  was  out  on  a  visit  to  the  a-ul 
of  another  Sidtan,  two  days'  jotimey  distant. 

The  yurt  was  a  large  one,  with  silk  curtains  hanging 
on  one  side,  covering  tho  sleepiug-placc — bed  it  was 
not.  Near  to  this  stood  a  "bearcoote"  (a  large 
black  eagle)  and  a  falcon,  chained  to  their  perches  ;  and 
they  perceived  that  every  person  entering  the  yurt  kept 
at  a  respectful  distance  from  the  feathered  monarch. 
On  the  opposite  side  were  three  kids  and  two  lambs, 
secured  in  a  small  i)en.  There  was  a  pile  of  boxes  and 
Bokharian  carpets  behind  me,  and  the  large  kurais 
sack  carcfu'ly  secured  with  voiloch.  Between  them 
and  the  door  sat  eight  or  ten  Kirghis  watching  their 
proceedings  with  gi-eat  interest.  Outside  tho  door  wore 
a  group  of  women,  with  their  small  black  eyes  intently 
fixed  on  the  stranger. 

Next  followed  a  trial  of  tho  stranger's  pistols. 
Having  declined  tho  proffer  of  a  kid  for  a  targi>t,  Mr. 
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Atkinson  took  a  le«f  from  his  sketch-book,  made  a 
mark  in  the  centre,  and  then  turning  round  at  fifteen 
paces,  sent  a  bullet  through  it.  The  Sultau  and  his 
friend  thouglit  this  a  trick,  and  a  wooden  bowl  was 
fetched,  wliich,  being  placed  on  a  stick,  Mr.  Atkinson 
Rent  a  bullet  through.  The  holes  were  examined  with 
groat  care,  one  man  clapping  the  bowl  on  his  head  to 
Hi'u  where  the  hole  would  bo  marked  on  his  forehead. 
The  tribe  being  a  robber  one  in  repute,  the  lesson  was 
not  thrown  away.     Then  followed  a  Tartar  feast. 

"  On  looking  round,"  says  Mr.  Atkinson,  "  I  noticed 
that  a  set  of  daring  fellows  had  been  watching  my 
movements,  also  that  the  fatted  sheep  hud  been  killed, 
nnd  the  repast  would  soon  be  given.  Two  brawny 
cooks  were  skimming  the  steaming  cauldron,  and 
other  preparations  were  in  progress,  while  numbers  of 
men,  women,  and  children  were  seated  around  waiting 
for  the  feast.  As  a  Kirghis  banquet  is  for  any  Euro- 
pean an  cxtraordinaiy  event,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
describe  one  at  which  I  was  the  guest  of  Sultan 
Baspasilian,  Tlie  party  were  far  too  numerous 
to  he  accommo<Iated  in  liis  yurt.  A  Bokharian 
carpet  was  spread  outside,  on  which  he  placed 
me,  taking  his  seat  near.  A  small  space  in  front 
of  the  SuTtan  was  left  clear,  and  around  this  the 
men  sc  ited  themselves  in  circles— the  elder,  or  more 
distingiiLsbcd  members  of  the  tribe,  nearest  his  ])er8on ; 
tliere  were  more  than  fifty  men,  women,  and  children 
assembled  in  front  of  their  liuis.  The  boys  sat  behind 
the  men  ;  the  women  and  girls  occupied  the  last  place, 
excepting  the  dogs,  who  were  standing  at  a  short 
distance,  apparently  quite  as  much  interested  aa  the 
rivit.  When  all  were  seated,  two  men  came  into  the 
inner  circle,  each  having  a  cast-iron  vessel,  jhaped 
something  like  a  coffee-pot.  One  .iijproached  the 
Sultan,  the  other  myself,  and  poured  warm  water  upon 
our  hands  ;  but  each  person  must  provide  his  own 
towel.  This  ceremony  was  performed  for  every  man, 
from  the  Sultan  to  the  herdsiii  i!.  The  women  and 
the  girls  were  left  to  do  it  for  themselves.  The  ablu- 
tions having  been  performed,  the  cooks  brought  in  the 
smoking  vessels,  piled  up  with  heaps  of  boiled  mutton. 
One  was  placed  between  the  Sultan  and  myself^ 
filled  with  mutton  and  boiled  rice.  Each  man 
drew  his  knife  from  its  sheath,  dispensing  entirely 
with  platea  The  signal  having  been  given  to  fall 
to,  many  hands  were  si)eedily  dipped  into  the  other 
trays.  The  Kirghis  who  sat  nearest  the  trays  selected 
the  things  he  liked  best,  and  after  eating  a  part,  handed 
it  to  the  man  sitting  behind  him  ;  when  again  dimi- 
nished, this  was  ])assed  to  a  third,  then  to  the  boys ; 
and  having  ran  the  gauntlet  of  all  these  hands  and 
mouths,  the  bones  reach  the  women  and  girls,  divested 
of  nearly  every  particle  of  food.  Finally,  when  these 
jHMir  creatures  have  gnawed  till  nothing  is  left  on  the 
bono,  it  is  tossed  to  the  dogs.  While  the  dinner  was 
progressing,  I  observed  three  little  naked  urchins  creep- 
ing  up  towards  our  bowlfi-om  l>ehind  the  Sultan,  whose 
attention  was  directed  towards  the  circles  in  front. 
Their  little  eyes  anxiously  watched  his  movements, 
and  when  sufficiently  near,  their  hands  clutched  a  piece 
of  mutton  from  the  tray.  They  then  retreated  in  the 
same  stealthy  manner  behind  a  heap  of  voilocks,  and 
devoured  the  8|)oil.  I  saw  this  repeated  two  or  three 
times,  and  was  highly  amused  by  their  cunning. 

"  I  desired  the  Cossack  to  inform  Basi)asihan  of  my 
intention  to  visit  his  friend  Sultan  Sabeck,  and  that 
we  abouUl  start  iu  the  morning.    Ho  at  once  prejiosed 


to  accompany  me  to  another  a-ul  of  his  own,  nearly  a 
day's  journey  distant,  in  the  direction  we  must  travel. 
We  were  also  to  have  a  hunt  with  the  beorcoote,  that 
I  might  SCO  their  sport,  as  we  should  have  plenty  of 
game  on  our  way.  The  gunpowder  and  the  lead  which 
I  had  given  to  his  men  had  brought  this  about.  He 
was  also  desirous  of  seeing  a  boar-hunt,  and  witnessing 
the  effect  of  our  rifles  on  the  bristly  animal.  During 
the  evening  the  Sultan  asked  if  I  would  permit  two 
of  his  Kirghis  to  go  with  me  to  Sultan  Sabeck.  He 
wished  to  send  a  present  of  a  fine  young  stallion  to 
his  friend,  which  he  thought  would  be  perfectly  safe 
under  our  escort.  The  accuracy  and  range  of  our 
riflos  had  impressed  upon  him  a  very  high  notion  of 
the  power  we  possessed  to  repel  the  attack  of  any 
plunderers,  and  he  thought  it  probable  that  we  might 
meet  with  some  of  them.  Several  skins  were  spread 
for  me  in  the  Sultan's  yurt,  on  which  I  slept  soundly. 

'•  Soon  after  daybreak  we  were  all  up  and  making 
preparations  for  our  departure.  Horses  were  standing 
ready  saddled,  and  eveiything  indicated  a  busy  scene. 
T  saw  two  Kirghis  occupied  with  the  bearcoote  and  the 
falcon.  Having  finished  our  morning  neal,  horses 
were  brought  for  the  Sultan  and  myself.  X  was  to  be 
mounted  to  day  on  one  of  his  host  steeds — a  fine  dark 
gray  stood  champing  my  English  bit,  which  he  did  not 
appear  to  relLsh.  All  my  party  were  mounted  on  the 
Sultan's  hoi'ses ;  ours  had  been  sent  on  to  the  a-ul, 
with  a  party  of  his  jieople  and  three  of  my  Kalmucks. 
When  mounted,  I  had  time  to  examine  the  party. 
The  Sultan  and  his  two  sons  rode  beautiful  animals. 
The  eldest  boy  carried  the  falcon,  which  was  to  fly  at 
the  feathered  game.  A  well-mounted  Kirghis  held 
the  bearcoote,  chained  to  a  perch,  which  was  secured 
into  a  socket,  on  his  saddle.  The  eagle  had  shackles 
and  a  hood,  and  was  perfectly  quiet ;  ho  was  under  the 
charge  of  two  men.  Near  to  the  Sultan  were  his 
three  hunters  or  guardo,  with  theii*  rifles,  and  around 
us  were  a  band  of  about  twenty  Kirghis,  in  their 
bright-coloured  kalats  ;  more  than  half  the  nimiber 
were  armed  with  battle-axes.  Taking  us  altogether, 
we  M'cre  a  wild-looking  group,  whom  most  people 
would  rather  behold  at  a  dbtance  than  come  iu  contact 
with. 

"  We  began  our  mareh,  going  nearly  due  east  j  the 
Sultan's  three  hunters  leading  the  van,  followed  by 
his  higliness  and  myself ;  his  two  sons  and  the  eagle- 
bearers  immediately  behind  us,  with  two  of  my  men 
in  close  attendance.  A  ride  of  about  two  hours  brought 
us  to  the  bank  of  a.  stagnant  river,  iiinged  with  reeds 
and  bushes,  where  the  Sultan  expected  we  should  find 
game.  We  had  not  ridden  far  when  we  discovered 
traces  of  the  wild  boar— large  plots  having  been 
recently  ploughed  up ;  this  gave  us  hopes  of  sport. 
Our  rifles  were  unslung,  and  we  spread  out  our  party 
to  beat  the  ground. 

"  We  had  not  gone  far  when  several  large  deer 
rushed  past  a  jutting  ])oint  of  the  reeds,  aud  bounded 
over  the  plain  about  three  hundred  yards  frem  us.  In 
an  instant  the  beareoote  was  unhooded  and  his  shackles 
removed,  when  he  sprung  from  his  pereh  and  soared 
high  into  the  air.  I  watched  him  ascend  as  he 
wheeled  round,  and  was  under  the  impression  that  he 
had  not  seen  the  animals  ;  but  iu  this  I  was  mistaken. 
He  had  now  risen  to  a  considerable  height,  and  scemetl 
to  poise  himself  for  about  a  minute,  after  this  he  gave 
two  or  three  flaps  with  his  wings,  and  swooped  off  in 
a  straight  line  towards  his  prey.     I  could  not  (wrceive 
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that  his  wings  moved,  but  he  went  at  a  fearful  spooil. 
Tliore  was  a  shout  and  away  went  his  keepers  at  full 
gallop,  fuUowod  by  many  others.  I  gave  my  horse  hLs 
licad  and  a  touch  of  the  whip  ;  in  a  few  minutes  he 
carried  me  to  the  front,  and  I  was  riding  neck  and 
neck  with  one  of  the  keepers.  When  we  were  about 
two  hundred  yards  off,  the  bu.ircooto  struck  his 
prey.  The  deer  gave  a  bound  forward  and  fell.  Tlie 
beiircoote  had  struck  one  talon  into  his  neck,  the 
other  into  his  back,  and  with  his  beik  was  tearing  out 
the  animal's  liver.  The  Kirghis  sprang  from  his  horse, 
slipped  the  hood  over  the  eagle's  head,  and  the  shackles 
upon  Ills  legs,  and  removed  him  from  his  prey  without 
diificulty.  The  keeper  mounted  hia  horse,  his  assistant 
])laced  the  bearooote  on  his  perch,  and  ho  was  ready  for 
another  flight.  No  dogs  are  tiken  out  when  hunting 
with  the  eagle ;  they  would  be  destroyed  to  a  certainty ; 
indeed  the  Kirghis  assert  that  he  will  attack  and  kill 
the  wolf.  Foxes  are  hunted  in  this  way,  and  many 
are  killed ;  the  wild  goat,  and  lesser  kinds  of  dear,  are 
also  taken  in  considerable  numbers.  We  had  not  gone 
far  before  a  herd  of  small  antelopes  were  seen  feeding 
on  the  plain.  Ag.iiu  the  bird  soared  up  in  circles,  as 
before — this  time  I  thought  to  a  greater  elevation — 
and  again  he  made  the  fa.tal  swoop  at  his  intended 
victim,  and  the  animal  was  dead  before  wj  readied 
him.  The  bearcoote  is  unerring  in  his  flight ;  unless 
the  animal  can  escape  into  holes  in  the  rocks,  as  the 
(ox  does  sometimes,  death  is  his  certain  doom. 

"Our  hoi'sos  were  now  put  into  a  gallop,  and  in  a 
Rhort  time  we  were  sitting  in  the  Sultan's  yurt,  when 
kumls  was  handed  round  in  large  bowls.  I  acknow- 
ledged a  preference  for  tea  ;  which  w.as  soon  prepared  ; 
but  as  the  Kirghis  sat  watching  me  drink  it,  I  was 
convinced  they  thought  mo  a  complete  barb.iriau,  and 
]>itied  my  want  of  taste.  Presently  smoking  platters 
ot  mutton  were  brought  in,  and,  judging  by  the  quan- 
tity, speedily  consumed,  indeed,  my  impression  was 
that  it  would  bo  difficult  to  find  hunters  with  better 
appetites.  It  was  just  dark  when  this  meal  was  ended, 
and  in  a  short  time  all  were  sleeping  soundly. 

"  Just  as  the  day  dawned,  I  turned  out  to  examine 
our  position,  when  I  discovered  the  snowy  peaks  of  the 
Syau-slian.  They  appeared  cold  and  ghost-like  against 
the  clear  blue  sky ;  presently  they  were  tipped  with 
the  sun's  i-ays,  and  shone  forth  like  rubies.  I  sat  on 
the  ground  watching  the  changes  with  much  interest, 
till  the  whole  landscape  was  lighted  up.  Immediately 
near  me  was  n  busy  scene — on  one  side  the  men  wore 
milking  the  Mai"os,  'n  the  number  of  mort  vhan  one 
hundred,  ."vi  png  the  leathern  pails  of  milk  to 

the  kumis  i  j;  "u  the  yurt;  the  young  foals  being 
secured  in  two  long  lines  to  pegs  driven  into  the 
ground.  In  front  and  on  the  opposite  side  the  women 
were  milking  cows,  sheep  and  goats,  and  at  a  little 
distance  beyond  these  the  camels  were  suckling  their 
young.  Around  the  a-ul  the  steppe  was  filled  with 
animal  life.  Th'j  Sultan  told  me  that  there  wei-o 
more  than  two  thousand  horses,  half  the  number  of 
cows  and  oxen,  two  hundred  and  eighty  camels,  and 
more  than  six  thousand  sheep  and  goats.  The  screams 
of  the  camels,  the  bellowing  of  the  bulls,  the  neighing 
of  liorses,  and  the  bleating  of  sheep  and  goats,  formed  a 
lioatoral  ohonis  such  as  I  hod  never  heard  in  Europe." 

A  rapid  ride  over  a  grassy  steppe,  and  across  a  river 
bed,  along  a  road  of  stones,  as  if  macadamised,  led  to 
the  a-ul  of  another  Kirghis  chief,  where  they  spent  a 
hospitable  night,  and  in  the  moruiug  resumed  their 


journey  over  a  sandy  waiie,  on  one  portion  of  which 
grew  a  fertile  crop  of  tarantulas.^ 

Alter  riding  until  two  o'clock,  the  Kirghis  escort 
halted  to  make  a  dinner  of  smoked  horse-flesh,  which 
they  all  ate  with  great  relish,  Mr.  Atkinson  dining  on 
broiled  mutton  and  a  few  glasses  of  tea.  They  spent 
a  night  on  the  steppas,  camping  out,  and  supped  ofl 
phexsants.  The  wonder  of  the  next  day  was  some 
curious  ridges  of  red  granite,  rising  abruptly  from  the 
plain  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet.  They  were  broken 
into  very  rugged  and  picturesque  shapes,  and  stood 
out,  on  these  vast  steppes,  like  ruined  costlas  of 
colossal  dimensions.  The  tribes  of  Central  Asia  fear 
to  piss  many  of  these  plaojs,  and  invest  them  with 
superstitious  horrors.  One  ridge,  passed  by  the  pai-ty 
this  day,  was  more  like  the  ruins  of  some  vast  city 
than  a  mountain  :  there  were  isolated  pillars, — huge 
masses  like  the  broken  shafts  of  columns  ;  walls  rising 
up  to  a  great  elevation,  pierced  with  large  circular 
apertures  and  onoroious  blocks  heaped  around,  forming 
a  complete  chaos.  Mr.  Atkinson  proposed  to  stop 
and  explore  this  wonderful  scene,  but  the  Kirghis 
stood  aghast ;  and  when  they  saw  him  sketch  it,  they 
looked  as  if  they  expected  to  see  Shaitau  and  liis 
legions  threaten  tliem  from  the  mighty  walls. 

Passing  tliese  ridges,  and  sighting  some  salt  lakes 
at  a  distance,  they  struck,  towards  the  evening,  on 
the  a-ul  of  Sultan  Oui-jass,  of  which  they  were  in 
search.  A  Kirghis,  having  ridden  out  to  the  party, 
led  me,  says  Mr.  Atkinson,  up  to  a  yiirt,  where  a  spear, 
with  a  tuft  of  red  hair,  was  stuck  in  the  ground  ;  and 
a  flue  old  mm  was  standing  dressed  in  a  rich  silk  kalat, 
striped  with  crimson  and  yellow,  tied  round  his  waist 
with  a  green  silk  scarf.  He  had  a  deep  silk  crimson 
cap,  fitting  close  to  his  head,  embroidered  with  silver, 
and  very  high-heeled  leather  boots.  This  was  Oui- 
jass,  who  took  hold  of  the  reins,  and  held  up  his  hand 
to  help  me  to  dismount.  He  then  placed  first  his 
right  hand  and  then  his  left  on  my  breast ;  after  which 
ho  led  ma  into  his  yurt.  The  cariHits  were  already 
laid  down  opposite  the  door  ;  on  these  ho  placed  me, 
and  would  h:vve  retired  to  a  voilock  had  I  not  insisted 
on  his  sitting  beside  me.  In  a  few  minutes  a  brass 
tea-pot  was  brought  in,  then  some  small  china  tea-cups 
and  saucers  wore  put  on  a  low  table,  and  placed  before 
us;  a  basin  with  sugar-candy,  and  several  plates  of 
dried  fruit  were  added.  A  youth,  about  seventeen 
years  old,  came  in  and  knelt  down  before  the  table, 
poured  out  the  tea,  and  handed  a  cup  to  me,  and  then 
some  of  the  fruit.  He  performed  the  some  office  for 
my  host,  and  replenished  our  cups  the  moment  they 
were  empty  ;  and  wo  had  the  tea-pot  filled  several 
times. 


'  "  The  ground,"  Buys  Mr.  Alkinson,  "  wiis  quite  covered  with 
their  wobs  nml  holoa ;  and  as  wo  rode  over  it  many  of  these  veno- 
mous insects  were  Itillod  by  our  horses.  It  was  curious  to  see  tliem 
in  tlicir  little  dons,  and  I  dismounted  to  nvilio  a  ncnrer  acquaintance. 
I  quickly  came  upon  a  large  web,  indicating  a  mmiuf.ieturcr  upj-n 
a  (treat  scale.  I  drew  my  long  kiiifo  and  touched  it,  when  out  lie 
ruslicd,  Bred  his  fangs  on  the  steel  for  a  moment,  and  then  re- 
treated into  his  hole.  Wlion  the  Kirghis  observed  me  begin  to 
diir  him  out,  they  were  afraid  that  I  should  bo  bitten,  but  I  ook 
esf,ecial  care  to  keep  my  fingers  beyond  his  reach.  I  rolled  liini 
ou'tortho  sand,  andVain  he  sprung  at  the  blade,  evidently  much 
enraged  at  being  dist«rbe<l.  His  bodv  was  dark  brown  am  black, 
and  very  ugly.  Leaving  him  to  seelt  or  dig  another  dwellmg.  I 
mountoa  myhor«),Bnd  left  this  venomous  spot.  Tho  KujgliU 
havu  a  groat  dread  of  these  littlo  reptUes,  but  the  .hoep  cat  them 
with  impunity  and  teliah." 
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"  The  gnf  st«  liftd  crowded  into  tlio  yiirt  the  moment 
wo  silt  down.  Scvcml  were  dressed  in  Kilk  kalats,  and 
fox-skin  caps ;  the  youth  lianded  tea  to  these  men, 
partaking  of  it  liiroself,  and  I  was  now  infcrnied  that 
he  was  Oui-jiuss's  son.  Besides  the  visitors  in  the 
yurt,  I  saw  that  tliero  were  many  outside,  j)eeping  in 
at  ns,  and  frequently  clianging  jilaces  that  all  might 
get  a  view.  The  costume  of  all  my  party  had  some 
similarity  to  that  of  the  Kirghis  in  fashion,  but  not 
in  qtiality  and  colour ;  Imt  the  difference  hetwcen  the 
Kirghis  costume  and  mine  was  so  marked,  that  they 
had  never  seen  anything  in  the  smallest  degree  re- 
sembling it.  I  wore  a  sliooting-jacket  of  rifl(!  green, 
a  checked  wai-stcoat  and  trousers — b\it  veiy  little  of 
the  latter  were  seen,  as  my  legs  were  inserted  into  a 
pair  of  long  shooting-boots, — a  pink  calico  shirt,  with 
the  collar  turned  down  over  a  small  neck-tie,  and  a 
largo  brimmed  felt  hat  that  would  accommodate  itself 
to  any  shape.  For  a  period  of  font  years  no  barber 
hud  touched  my  silvery  locks,  and  they  were  hanging 
down  in  heavy  curls.  This  was  a  great  wonder,  as  all 
male  heads  with  them  are  elo.sely  shaven." 

After  this  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Atkinson  gives  an 
iutewsting  account  of  many  days' journeys,  of  a  visit  to 
Koubaldos,  a  robber  chief  of  the  steppes,  an  escape 
from  an  nmbu.scade  laid  by  him  for  the  party,  a  re- 
visit to  Sultan  Sabeck,  and  a  journey  in  the 
mai-vellous  region  situate  about  the  spurs  of  the 
groat  mountain  Syan-Shan,  where  the  stupendous 
mass  of  Bogda-Oola  with  its  rocks,  snow,  and  glaciers, 
"  hides  both  the  sun  and  moon,"  according  to  the  ex- 
jiression  of  the  inhabitants  of  tliose  regions,  and  which, 
when  the  sun  goes  down,  throws  a  vast  shadow,  a  long 
distance,  over  the  steppe.  The  view  from  this  high 
ridge  extends  across  the  vast  steppe  to  the  Tanghu 
mountains ;  but  these  were  lost  in  haze.  The  plain 
was  spread  out  like  a  map,  "On  which,"  .says  Mr. 
Atkinson,  "  I  counted  fourteen  lakes,  some  of  them  of 
large  dimensions,  and  saw  many  of  the  streams  running 
along  the  steppe  like  lines  of  silver."  Revisiting  the 
hosi)itable  camj)  of  the  Sultan  Oui-jass,  but  declining 
to  join  them  and  Sultan  Bivtpasihan  in  au  attack  on 
the  robber  chief  Koubaldos,  Mr.  Atkinson  proceeded 
on  his  way  towards  the  Buriat  district.  On  their 
way  they  encoimtered  a  sand-storm,  one  of  the  great 
dangers  of  these  regions, 

"  Soon  after  cros.sing  the  river  Tai-sakhan,  we  skirteil 
the  edge  of  a  bed  of  i-eeds  for  several  versts,  and  while 
riding  on,  I  noticed  a  cloud  of  .sand  rising  high  into 
theair ;  butthis  wasso  common  an  occurence,  that  I  paid 
no  attention  to  the  matter  till  we  passed  the  bed  of 
reeds,  when  we  had  a  view  over  the  steppe  for  sixty  or 
seventy  versts.  I  now  saw  that  a  den.sc  black  mass, 
of  fearful  appearance,  was  rolling  straight  towards  us, 
extending  about  a  vei-st  in  width.  Tlio  moment  the 
Kirghis  Vieheld  it,  in  the  greatest  alarm  they  turned 
their  horses  and  galloped  back  under  the  shelter  of  the 
reeds.  I  and  the  Cossacks  stood  watching  its  approach 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  made  for  the  shelter  of  the 
reeds.  The  Kirghis  led  the  horses  into  tLe  cover, 
securing  them  fast  and  urging  them  to  lie  down.  It 
was  not  long  l)efore  we  heard  the  roar  of  the  hurricane ; 
on  it  c.ime,  obscuring  the  sun,  and  casting  a  deep, 
gloomy  shade  over  the  country.  In  a  few  minutes  a 
territic  blast  rushed  by,  laying  the  reeds  and  bulrushes 
flat  over  us.  To  look  »ip  was  impossible — we  were 
buri'oundcd  in  a  thick  clotid  of  dust.  In  five  minutes 
the  storm  jiassed,  and  then  I  saw  that  we  had  only 


been  visited  by  the  edge  of  the  cloud,  as  it  rolled  on 
with  fearful  rapidity.  Fortunately,  we  were  not  caught 
on  the  Btei)pc,  or  every  man  and  animal  would  have 
])erished.  As  it  went  off  into  the  distance  it  looked 
like  a  dense  black  cloud." 

After  his  escape,  they  made  their  way  to  the  a-ul  of 
Sultan  Beck,  whom,  to  his  surprise,  he  found  to  be 
an  i.-di  spitable  curmudgeon.  Mr.  Atkinson  tells  the 
story  as  follows  : — 

"  We  now,  he  says,  turned  towards  the  westward 
in  search  of  the  a-ul  of  Sultan  Beck,  the  largest  man 
and  most  wealthy  Kirghis  in  the  steppes.  He  has  ten 
thousand  horses,  and  camels,  oxen,  and  sheep  in  pi-o- 
portiou  to  this  vast  herd.  It  was  late  in  the  evening 
when  wo  found  him ;  perhaps  we  disturbed  his  slum- 
bers, and  by  so  doing  ruffled  his  temper,  as  he  wns 
exceedingly  uncivil,  and  sent  us  a  shcej)  that  was 
diseased.  This  was  quickly  returned  to  him  with  my 
compliments,  and  a  message  stating  that  we  did  not 
use  such  food,  nor  did  we  require  anything  from  him. 
I  desired  the  Cossack  to  say  that  he  was  the  first 
Sultan  who  had  behaved  so  nngentlemanly  towards 
me,  and  that,  notwithstanding  his  large  body,  he  liad 
the  heart  of  a  mouse.  This  roused  him  into  fury,  and 
he  oi-dered  us  away,  threatening  that,  if  we  did  not 
move  instantly,  his  men  should  drive  us  into  the  lake. 
The  Cossack  replied,  that  if  he  or  any  of  his  men  came 
near  our  camp  we  should  shoot  tliem,  which  having 
said,  he  left  the  yurt,  and  told  us  what  had  passed. 
It  was  not  long  before  we  j)erceived  two  girls  coming 
towards  us  leading  a  sheep,  which  the  Sultan  had  sent, 
begging  me  to  accept  it,  as  one  of  the  best  of  his  flock ; 
they  assured  me  that  ho  wished  to  pay  me  a  visit,  had 
offered  to  let  me  stay  as  long  as  I  liked,  and  promised 
to  give  me  men  and  horses  when  I  left. 

"His  mutton  having  been  accepted,  and  a  message 
returned  saying  I  should  be  glad  to  receive  him,  it 
was  not  long  before  we  saw  his  huge  bulk  approaching 
our  camp.  He  saluted  me  by  touching  the  chest  in 
the  usual  manner,  after  which  we  sat  down  and  became 
friends..  He  drank  tea  with  me,  and  remained  to 
partake  of  his  own  mutton,  and  while  this  was  pre- 
paring, he  ordered  his  poet  to  sing  for  us.  The  man 
obeyed,  and  chanted  forth  songs  describing  the 
prowess  and  successful  plundering  expeditions  of  my 
host  and  his  ancestors,  which  called  forth  thunders  of 
applause  from  the  tribe.  After  spending  more  than 
two  hours  in  the  company  of  the  Sultan  and  his  bard, 
we  separated  on  friendly  terms.  Next  morning,  before 
starting,  I  sketched  Sultan  Beck  and  his  family.  Ho 
is  feeding  his  bearcoote — hunting  with  the  king  of 
birds  being  Iiis  favourite  sport.  {See  p.  262.)  Early 
in  the  morning,  I  said  'Aman-hd,'  and  departed,  at- 
tended by  ten  of  the  Sultan's  men  ;  good  horaes  had 
also  been  provided." 

The  arch,  which  forms  the  back  grotind  of  our  illus- 
tration, is  not  on  the  steppes,  but  several  hundred 
miles  further  to  the  west,  on  the  way  towards  Irkutsk, 
andnear  the  "  Nouk-a-daban,"  a  "mountainover  which 
it  is  impossible  to  ride."  Mr.  Atkineon  describes  the 
arch  aa  follows:  "After  riding  down  a  steep  descent 
into  the  ravine,  I  came  upon  a  natural  arch  in  a  great 
mass  of  limestone ;  further  down  there  are  several 
caverns,  but  of  no  great  extent  Part  of  the  men 
went  on  to  the  ^  -kutsk,  and  two  remained  with  me 
while  I  sketched.  My  work  was  nearly  completed 
when  we  were  startled  by  a  rushing  aoimd  from  above 
us,  which  continued   for  the  space  of  two    minutes 
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when  it  siuldonly  eea«e(l,  followed  some  moments  aftor 
by  a  terrible  crash.  One  of  the  CoKaacks  sprung  up, 
und  said  a  mountain  had  fallen.  It  was  an  avalanche 
which  had  swept  down  the  side  and  leaped  into  one  of 
the  gorgei." 

IV.— THE  LAKE  BAIKAL. 

Ik  the  mountainous  plains  of  Central  Asia  (as  in 
Central  Africa,  according  to  tho  latest  discoveries)  are 
great  lakes,  or  gigantic  tarns,  formed  by  tremendous 
rifts  in  the  earth,  produced  by  volcanic  disturbances ; 
out  of  these  lakes  flow  rivers,  downward  from  either 
side,  sometimes  many  hundred  miles  in  extent,  wearing 
n  rugged  bed  through  the  mountain  chain,  and  thence 
winding  many  hundreds,  in  some  instances  more  than 
a  thousand,  miles  to  the  ocean  on  either  shore.  Thus, 
in  Africa,  it  is  imagined  that  tho  Nile  flows  into  tho 
MeditciToncan  from  some  greater  inner  water,  which 
on  the  other  side  throws  down  an  equal  channel  to- 
wards tho  Indian  Sea,  if  not  exactly  into  the  Mozam- 
bique channel.  But  these  are  conjectures  of  geogra- 
I)hors  to  be  hereafter  realised ;  tho  future  highway  of 
civilisation  is  yet  not  opened  to  commercial  ph'lan- 
tlu'opists.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  from  tho  Lake 
Cnikal,  of  which  we  give  {See  p.  278)  an  exact,  though 
pictureaqiie,  representation,  the  River  Amoor  flows 
(the  connection  being  through  a  small  river  or  tribu- 
tary, tho  Selenga)  on  one  sido  down  to  tho  Pacific  and 
the  Japan  Islands  (a  course  of  2,400  miles),  while  on 
tho  other  tho  Angara,  passing  into  tho  Ycnisaci,  pro- 
ceeds by  a  course  of  nearly  2,500  miles  northward  to 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

Next  to  tlie  Caspian  Sea  and  Lake  Aral,  the  Baikal 
Ijake  is  the  largest  of  the  old  Continent,  and  it  is  the 
most  remarkable,  as  being  a  mountain  Inke.  Modern 
Aussian  accounts  make  it  about  400  miles  long,  but 
its  widest  part,  between  tho  northern  extremity  of  the 
island  of  Olkhon  and  tho  mouth  of  the  river  Bargusin, 
is  not  more  than  about  52  miles;  and  between  the 
mouth  of  tho  Selenga  and  the  rivulet  Buguldelkha,  the 
two  shores  are  only  20  miles  distant  from  one  another. 
Its  total  circumference  i^  said  not  to  fall  short  of 
1,200  miles.  Its  surface  is  calculated  by  Berghaus  to 
cover  14,800  square  miles.  Like  most  alpine  lakes,  it 
is  very  deep,  with  tho  exception  of  a  fow  tracts  along 
the  shores,  and  some  bays,  where  it  is  con\paratively 
shallow,  tho  bottom  hoa  not  been  reached  by  a  line  of 
100  fathoms.  The  rivers  and  rivulets  that  empty 
themselves  into  tho  lake  are  very  numerous;  on  a 
chart  published  by  tho  Russian  government  some  years 
ago,  100  are  inserted.  Tho  only  outflow  is  by  tho 
Angara,  a  tributary  to  tho  Ycnissci,  and  tlio  provin- 
cial capital  Irkutsk  is  not  far  from  where  that  river 
takes  its  departure  from  the  lake.' 

'  "  At  tho  first  gkneo  of  this  tho  largest  body  of  fresh  water 
on  the  oW  continent,"  says  Governor  Simpson,  in  his  "Overland 
Journey  Konnd  tho  World,"  "  my  thoughts  flew  back  over  my 
atill  recent  footsteps  to  that  parent  of  many  Baikals,  tho  Lake 
Superior  of  tho  New  World.  In  moro  position  they  resemble 
each  other  in  a  very  remorkablo  manner.  Touching,  though  in 
opposite  directions,  one  and  tho  same  parallel  of  latitude,  they 
are  intersected,  at  tho  outlet  of  tho  Ontario,  and  at  the  western 
extremity  of  tho  Baikal,  by  one  and  the  same  circle  of  longitude— 
almost  the  very  meridian,  by  tho  bye,  of  tho  highest  and  lowest 
extremities  both  of  Asia  and  America — of  the  head  of  Baffin's 
Bay  and  of  the  western  entrance  of  tho  Strait  Magellan,  of  Cape 
Taxman,  and  of  the  sonthem  point  of  the  ))eninsnla  of  MaUcco. 
With  respect  to  the  extent  of  country  drained,  the  BiUkal  has 


The  surface  of  tho  lake  is  said  to  bo  170.3  feet  above 
the  sea ;  and  this  accounts,  in  a  great  degree,  for  tho 
severity  of  tho  seasons  on  its  shores,  and  the  whole 
extent  of  its  basin.  The  summer  is  very  short,  and 
the  nights  are  cold  and  often  frosty;  sometimes  it 
begins  to  snow  in  August,  and  always  in  September. 
Ice  is  always  found  in  tho  bogs  and  morasses,  oven 
during  summer  heat.  The  lake  itself  is,  however, 
never  covered  with  ice  before  the  middle  of  December, 
often  only  in  tho  beginning  of  January,  which  must  be 
ascribed  to  its  great  depth  and  its  troubled  surface, 
Once  frozen,  it  remains  so  for  a  length  of  time  ;  ond  it 
may  be  traversed  on  sledges  up  to  tho  end  of  April,  or 
even  tho  beginning  of  May. 

This  severity  of  the  seasons  renders  the  conntriea 
about  tho  lake  unable  to  maintain  a  numerous  popula- 
tion, but  still  the  population  is  less  than  wo  should 
suppose  it  to  be,  even  taking  the  climate  into  ac- 
count. This  scarcity  in  population,  however,  is  not  to 
bo  attributed  entirely  to  the  want  of  productive  powers 
in  the  country  itself,  but  to  tho  lato  period  in  wliich 
agiicultnro  was  introduced,  and  the  slow  progress  of 
that  art  in  old  countries.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  there 
aro  in  many  places  undoubted  signs  that,  at  some 
remote  pciiod,  this  country  was  ctiltivated  with  cnre 
by  somo  unknown  nation,  which  also  worked  tho  iron 
and  copi)er  mines. 

Its  name  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
language  of  the  Yakuts,  who  onco  inhabited  its  shores, 
and  who  called  it  Baya-Kah),  tho  grcnt  sea,  or  Bay- 
Kahl,  tho  rich  sea.  The  Russians,  who  navigate  it, 
speak  of  it  with  respectful  awe,  and  call  it  Sviatoi 
More,  or  "  Holy  Sea ;"  a  name,  perhaps,  originating 
in  tho  circumstance  that  tho  Buriats  used  to  celebrate 
their  great  annuitl  sacrifice  on  tho  Island  of  Olkhon 
in  this  lake.  Tlio  Chinese  call  it  Pc-hai,  or  the  Sea 
of  tho  North ;  the  Buriats,  Dalai,  and  Tunguscs,  Lam, 
a  namo  signifying  a  large  collection  of  water,  or  a 
sea. 

Contrary  to  what  is  generally  observed  of  mountain 
lakes,  tho  Baikal  abounds  in  fish,  and  from  this  source 
nearly  all  tho  inhabitants  of  its  shores  derive  subsis- 
tence, and  even  a  competency.  The  largest  fish  of  tho 
Baikal  is  the  sturgeon,  which  sometimes  weighs  190 


certainly  tho  advantage  of  all  its  American  rivals  put  together ; 
for  while  the  latter  are  pressed  in  every  direction  by  tho  heights 
of  land,  tho  former  is  fed  by  its  two  principal  tributaries  from 
sources  distant  from  each  other  in  a  straight  line  at  least  a  thon- 
sand  miles.  But  the  Angara  loses  itself  in  impracticable  streams, 
while  the  St.  Lawrence,  annually  bearing  upwards  of  a  thousand 
sea-going  ships  on  its  bosom,  forms  tho  channel  of  communication 
between  Canada  and  Europe;  and  whilo  almost  every  American 
hike  is  tmvorsed,  both  in  its  length  and  breadth,  by  innumerablo 
steamboats  and  sailing  vessels,  tho  Baikal  is  little  better  in 
traffic  tluin  a  barren  waste,  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  whoso 
precipitous  sides  sink  at  once  into  the  bottomless  waters ;  it  pos- 
sesses but  lew  harbours  or  anchorages ;  formed  into  a  length  of 
ten  times  its  breadth,  it  is  subject  of  course  to  violent  gales,  which 
blow  along  it  as  through  a  funnel,  and  to  sudden  squalls,  which 
sweep  across  it  as  they  rush  down  from  the  defiles  of  its  amphi- 
theatre of  hills  j  and  situated  in  a  bed  which  looks  like  the  work 
of  the  volcano  or  tho  earthquake,  it  is  still  liable  to  bo  danger- 
ously agitated  without  any  visible  cause,  by  subterannean  ener- 
gies. The  craft  npon  it  are  the  most  awkward,  clumsy,  and 
crazy  tubs  in  tho  world.  Under  all  these  circumstances,  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  vast  traflic,  which  is  carried  on  between 
Irkutsk  and  tho  regions  beyond  tho  Baikal,  cither  passes  in 
sledgei  over  the  flrosen  bke,  or  is  conveyed  round  its  southern 
extremity  by  rugged  and  perilous  roads.  Ilio  traffic  in  question 
Is  connected  partly  with  the  mines  of  ITortichiuk,  but  chiefly 
with  the  national  emporium  of  Eiachta." 
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pounds.  This  fmli  is  oauglit  during  tho  whole  of 
Hunimer  and  Halted,  and  an  wuU  as  thx  caviaro  and  tho 
isingliuis  pi-o)iarcd,  tho  one  from  tho  roo  and  ttio  other 
from  the  bladder,  w  destined  for  tho  market.  Omuli), 
n  kind  of  salmon,  are  titibcd  in  immense  quantities  in 
the  months  of  August  and  8opteml>er.  A  singular 
iish  called  Callyonynms  Unicalenuis  exists  in  this  lake, 
and  wliieh,  except  the  head,  a  very  thin  Imck-bone,  the 
skin,  and  the  fins,  cousista  only  of  fut,  which  soon 
dissolves  over  tho  fire  i'-.*o  very  line  train-oil.  This 
fish  appears  to  inhabit  the  j,reatost  depths  uf  the  lidcc, 
for  sometimes  it  is  thrown  up  in  great  (juuntities,  and 
at  others  it  is  with  difliculty  that  even  a  specimen  can 
be  obtained. 

Tho  seals  with  which  tho  lako  aboimda  arc  also  a 
source  of  proKt  to  the  inhabitants.  From  1,200  to 
2,000  are  said  to  bo  annually  killed,  CHi>ecially  the 
young  ones,  whoso  soft  skin  is  much  sought  after  by  the 
Chinese.  Tho  existence  of  the  seal,  of  salmon,  and  of 
a  kind  of  sponge  in  this  fresh  water  of  the  Baikal,  hits 
given  rise  to  oiuch  speculation  among  naturalists. 
Pallas  and  others  ore  unable  to  explain  this  pheno- 
menon, otherwise  than  on  the  sup]x>sition  that  the 
Ijike  of  Baikal,  at  some  remote  period,  formed  a  port 
of  tho  Northern  Ocean,  or  by  the  other  supitosition, 
that  these  animals  were  transported  into  the  lake  by 
some  excessive  inundation  of  the  Lena  river,  wlio.se 
sources  are  not  far  from  its  bordei-s. 

The  shores  of  the  lake  are  lofty,  steep  and  rugged, 
in  some  parts  presenting  bold  headlands  and  deep  in- 
dentations. They  are  also  for  tho  most  part  covered 
with  dense  forests,  in  which  wolves,  beai's,  foxes,  lynxes, 
wild  cats,  and  gluttons  are  met  with,  and  otters  abound 
in  the  rivers.  Beavers  are  olso  found  in  the  Upper 
Angara,  and  tho  elk  and  the  musk-goat  in  almost 
every  district  bordering  on  the  lake.  Deer  and  stags 
abound  everywhere;  but  tho  rein-deer  is  only  met 
with  in  a  wild  state  in  the  northern  mountains.  The 
common  hare,  the  mountain  hare,  and  tho  Da-urian 
hare  are  found  in  great  numbers  on  the  plains.  The 
sable,  too,  as  well  as  tho  hermcline,  abound  in  many 
districts.  The  squirrel  is  met  with  in  incredible  num- 
bers. Sometimes  they  unite  in  companies,  and  travel 
through  the  woods  and  steppes,  swimming  over  rivera 
and  traversing  the  summits  of  the  mountains.  The 
colour  of  the  skin  is  reddish  in  summer  and  gray  in 
winter.  A  large  species,  which  inhabits  tho  northern 
and  eastern  shores  of  the  lake,  assumes  in  winter  a 
silver-gray  colour.  The  species  whose  skin  sells  highest 
is  of  the  colour  of  the  sable  in  summer,  and  black -gray 
in  winter. 

The  Buriats,  a  Mongolian  tribe,  rear  cattle  on  the 
shores  of  the  lake.  They  keep  horses,  sheep,  black 
cattle,  goats  and  camels.  The  last  are  numerous  in 
some  steppes,  and  many  of  them  white  as  snow.  They 
pass  the  winter  there,  and  live  on  dry  grass  and  saline 
plants.  A  single  Buriat  chief  has  sometimes  1,000 
camels,  4,000  horses,  8,000  sheep,  and  from  2,000  to 
3,000  head  of  V>lack  cattle,  together  with  a  small  num- 
ber of  goats.    The  Tungusesi  generally  have  only  herds 


*  At  Jcrbnt,  on  tlio  loft  bonk  of  the  Lena,  aitnntc  abont  600 
miles  from  Irkutsk,  !■  the  line  wliicli  scpamtes  the  Tungusian 
villages  from  tho  Yaknti.  Xbc  Tungmiims  inhabit  divers  parts 
of  Siberia,  cqnally  distant  and  distinet,  from  the  shores  of  the 
Yoniasei,  Lena,  and  Amoor,  to  those  of  the  Ocliotn  and  Omekon, 
and  the  mountains  about  Tulgiga.  Tlicy  are  all  wanderers,  and 
rarely  to  be  seen  in  any  mechanical  or  subservient  employment. 


of  reindeer,  which  are  of  a  white  colonr,  rarely  spotted, 
and  never  gray,  while  those  which  live  in  the  neigh- 
bouring woods  in  a  wild  state  arc  always  of  an  ash- 
gi'oy  colour. 

The  commerce  which  the  Russians  carry  on  with  tho 
Chinese  is  considerably  facilitated  by  this  lake.  Tho 
Russian  goods  are  carried  from  Irkutsk  to  Kiachta 
(the  trading  emjKirium  on  the  Russian  and  Chineso 
frontiers)  in  summer  by  small  vessels  and  large  barges, 
aiid  in  winter  by  sledges.  Without  tho  facility  which 
this  lake  aflbrds  to  the  carrying  on  of  this  continually 
increasing  commerce,  it  probably  wo\dd  never  have 
risen  to  any  degree  of  importance. 

Tho  country  round  the  lake  displays  unequivocal 
traces  of  volcanic  agency.  On  the  eastern  side,  liot  and 
sulphui'eous  springs  are  met  with.  The  lake  also  gives 
up  naphtha  and  petroleum,  and  it  is  probably  owing  to 
some  such  eruptions  that  occasionally  large  quantities 
of  the  peculiar  fisli  before  described  are  thrown  ashore. 
Earthquakes  are  also  c(  'imou,  and  the  waters  of  the 
lako  are  liable  to  sudden  commotions  coming  from 
below. 


They  are  classed  into  forest  and  desert  Xungual.  The  former 
occupy  themselves  in  Ashing  and  tho  chase,  having  but  few  rein- 
deer ;  the  latter  subsist  entirely  by  the  breeding  of  those  animals, 
and  wander  from  posture  with  their  tlocks,  tents,  &c.  A  very 
few  of  them  have  received  baptism,  the  rest  are  idolaters.  Hicir 
language  is  said  to  be  Maiitchu,  from  whom  they  all,  no  doubt, 
descended,  as  may  be  inferred  by  tho  peculiarity  of  their  cyeo, 
being  elongated  and  far  apart.  They  are  characteristically  honest 
and  friendly,  robbery  being  considered  as  unpardonable.  A  traveller 
describea  himself  as  witness  of  their  hospitality  or  improvidence,  for 
they  seem  to  have  no  thought  of  the  future,  and  therefore  rapidly 
share  what  they  have  killed ;  yet  it  is  strange  that  nothing  will 
induce  them  to  kill  a  reindeer  for  their  own  consumption,  unless 
the  party  is  rich,  until  they  have  been  eight  days  without  fooil; 
Ho  act  is  then  conudered  justifiable.  They  bear  fatigue,  cold, 
au>l  privations  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  They  are  sensible  of, 
and  thankful  for,  kind  treatment,  but  will  permit  no  one  to  abuso 
them.  To  strike  a  Tungusiin  is  indeed  a  great  crime,  and  often 
leads  to  fatal  consequences,  as  in  that  case  they  do  not  consider 
their  word  as  sacred,  but  justifiable  to  be  broken.  They  are 
exceedingly  irascible,  and  can  be  done  nothing  with  but  by  gowl 
words,  and  this  he  had  frequent  orcasion  of  proving,  through 
generally  his  own  fault.  Their  persons  are  small  and  rntlicr 
delicate  in  appearance,  their  IVatures  are  regular  and  somewhat 
pleasing.  With  these  fair  traits  cf  character,  they  are  filthy  to 
an  extreme,  eating  and  drinking  anything,  however  loathsome, 
and  the  effluvia  of  their  persons  is  putridity  itself.  They  are 
considered  good  soldiers,  and  are  excellent  marksmen,  either  with 
bow  or  rifle.  The  dress  of  either  sex  is  nearly  the  same  as  that 
of  the  other  Tartar  nations,  difiering  chiefly  in  their  mode  of 
altering  it,  and  consists  of  trowsers  of  the  reindeer  skin,  with 
the  hair  inside,  and  stockings  and  boots  of  the  same  animal;  the 
latter  made  from  the  legs,  a  waistcoat  or  jacket  also  of  leather, 
sometimes  lined  with  white  foxes'  or  with  hare  skins,  supplies  tho 
place  of  a  thick  sort  of  short  surtout-roat  of  double  leather 
without  the  hair ;  and  lastly,  a  single  or  double  frock,  with  hair 
in  and  outside,  tho  two  leather  sides  being  together.  A  warm 
cap  and  krge  gloves,  with  sometimes  n  guard  for  the  breast  of 
white  fox,  nillra  nadgroodniek — viz.,  breast  cover,  and  a  com  Tori  cr 
round  the  neck  formed  of  the  toils  of  the  squirrel )  such  is  their 
costume,  which  is  almost  wholly  furnished  iVom  the  skins  of 
reindeer.  Foxei'  skins  serve  for  caps  and  linings,  and  a  wolfs 
is  conridered  valuable,  as  the  warmest  of  all  outside  garments. 
They  have  also  a  guard  fur  the  forehead,  ears,  nose,  and  chin. 
Their  beds  are  made  of  bears'  skin,  or  of  the  large  rein-deer,  with 
a  blanket  from  the  same  animal,  lined  with  the  warmest  fur,  and 
in  shape  like  a  bag,  as  the  feet  are  completely  encased.  An  axe, 
n  knife,  wooden  spoon,  and  kettle,  constituto  their  only  utensils; 
tho  first  is  a  >/»<  qua  non ;  and  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  with  a  glass  of 
spirits,  their  highest  luxury.  Their  modes  of  dress,  and  general 
mode  of  living,  &c,,  they  have  in  common,  mora  or  less,  with  all 
other  Siberian  nations.  There  is  no  other  diflerenco  among  them 
than  in  tlic  embroidery  of  their  clothes,  or  the  richness  or 
poverty  of  the  wearers. 
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Captain  Ooclirano  oroflMil  tlio  lako  where  it  i^  forty 
miles  broad,  when  frozen,  in  two  hours  and  a  half,  in  a 
hlralge  drawn  by  three  horses  abreast;'  and  wo  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Atkinson  for  an  interesting  account 
of  a  boat  voyage  on  this  remarkable  sheet  of  water. 

Approaching  Lako  Baikal  by  tbr  valley  of  the 
Angara,  about  five  miles  before  reaching  the  lake,  a 
scene  is  presented  that  causes  almost  every  traveller  to 
stop.  The  valley  becomes  wider,  and  the  mountains 
rise  abruptly  to  a  much  greater  elevation.  The 
Angara'  is  more  than  a  mile  in  width,  and  this  great 
body  of  water  is  seen  rolling  down  a  steep  incline, 
forming  a  rapid  nearly  four  miles  in  length.  At  the 
head  of  this,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  stream,  a  great 
mass  of  rock  elevates  itself,  called  the  Shaman-Kamen. 
Beyond  is  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Baikal,  extending 
about  fifty  miles  to  where  its  waves  wash  the  foot  of 
Amar-Daban,  whose  summit  is  usually  covered  with 
snow,  even  in  June.  The  mighty  torrent  throwing  up 
its  jets  of  spray,  the  rugged  rocks  with  their  fringes  of 
pendant  birch  overtopped  by  lofty  pines,  and  the 
ethereal  colouring  on  the  mountains,  produce  a  picture 
of  extraordinary  beauty  and  grandeur. 

A  few  miles  further,  and  the  Baikal  is  seen  spread- 
ing out  like  a  sea,  and  its  rolling  waves  are  heard 
lashing  the  rocky  shores.  The  Shamon-Kamen  is 
more  dbtinctly  seen ;  it  is  held  sacred  by  all  of  the 
Shaman  creed,'  and  they  never  pass  it  without  offering 
up  their  devotions.  Rude  figm-es  have  been  sculptured 
on  its  surface,  and  formerly  both  men,  women,  and 
children  have  been  offered  up  on  its  summit,  or  hurled 
into  the  flood. 

The  new  steamboat  station  id  not  far    ''  tant,  and 


'  Ilnttng  rcnalied  tho  Baikal,  oat  of  which  the  Angara  flowa. 
and  into  whioli  the  Selenga  runi,  "we  coasted,"  rays  Captain 
Cochrane, "  fur  thirty  miles  before  we  arrived  at  the  pbce  of 
crossing.  The  Ice  was  so  clear,  transparent,  and  slippery,  that  I 
f  iuld  not  lu^p  my  feet,  yet,  tlie  hurscs  uro  so  accustomed  to  it, 
timt  hardly  an  instance  occurs  of  their  failing.  Wo  crossed  the 
■like,  and  reached  tho  opposite  vilhige,  which  has  a  considerable 
monastery  in  which  to  breakfast  j  we  had  been  two  hours  and  n- 
lialf  in  going  the  distance,  forty  miles.  Such  is,  however,  the 
rapidity  with  which  tliree  horses  abreast  cross  this  lake,  that  the 
governor  of  Irkutsk  uanaliy  did  it  in  two  hours;  three  hours  are 
generally  taken.  A  horse  once  fallen  on  the  clear  ice,  I  doubt 
any  possibility  of  getting  him  on  his  legs  agnin.  It  is  dangerous 
to  attempt  stopping  tho  norses,  nor,  indeed,  is  it  in  my  opinion 
possible ;  if,  however,  the  vehicle  lie  stoppei  on  this  sort  of  ice,  I 
almost  doubt  tho  possibility  of  starting  it  again  without  assist- 
ance from  other  people  to  force  the  vehicle  on  from  t>ehind.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  have  seen  sledges  move  so  mncli  fiister  tlun 
the  horses,  as  to  overtake  and  turn  them  short  round,  aud  ulti- 
mately to  form  n  complete  circle." 

'  There  is  a  peculiar  quality  attending  the  Angara ;  the  water  in 
summer  is  so  cold,  that  the  thermometer  in  June  is  but  one  de- 
gree above  the  lero  of  Beaumur,  while  in  winter,  it  is  the 
warmest  as  also  the  most  rapid  of  all  the  rivers  in  that  part  of 
the  world ;  its  rapidity  Ixing  such  that  immense  sheets  of  ice  are 
carried  under  water.  It  is  generally  frozen  on  tho  22ud  of 
January,  at  which  time  the  merchants  cannot  then  journey  to 
Kochto. 

'  'Xhe  religion  of  Stiamaniam,  and  its  ceremonies,  are  founded 
upon  sorcery;  its  followers  believe  in  good  and  evil  spirits, 
and  sacrifice  parts  of  the  moral  (a  large  stag  {bund  in  tho 
Ak-tan,  "white  mountain,"  runge)  to  their  god,  whom 
they  name  Bur-Khan.  They  give  themselves  little  trouble 
about  tho  good  spirit,  but  for  the  evil  one  they  have  n  great 
reverence.  They  believe  him  nn  inhabitant  of  our  earth,  that 
ho  has  his  abode  in  dense  forests  and  rugged  mountains,  and 
that  he  is  ever  active  in  the  midst  of  terrlBo  storms.  They,  also, 
think  that  he  haa  tho  power  to  transform  men  into  whatever 
shapes  he  pleases.  Their  priesthood  is  hereditary ;  it  is  I)Ut 
rarely  that  a  stranger  is  admitted  into  it. 


the  traveller  is  not  long  in  reaching  Listvonitz,  whence 
tho  boats  ply  to  rosclokoi. 

Tho  danger  and  delay  in  crossing  the  Baikal  in  boats 
was  very  great ;  it  was  no  uncommon  occurrence  to 
be  detained  three  weeks  on  the  voyagi),  without  being 
able  to  land  on  either  shore,  and  accidents  were  fre- 
quent. This  induced  an  enterprising  merohant,  Mens- 
chikoff,  to  place  a  steamer  on  the  lake ;  bat  it  wivs 
done  at  a  great  cost ;  the  engines,  boilers,  and  nU  tlio 
machinery  were  made  at  St.  Petorsburg,  and  had  to  bo 
transported  by  land  more  thou  4000  miles.  Mr.  Baird, 
the  mechanical  enginer,  sent  a  competent  person  to  the 
Baikal  to  build  tho  hull,  and  this,  under  his  Huperin- 
tcndunce,  tho  Russian  (icasants  occomplishcd.  With 
their  aid,  tho  mechanics  put  in  the  engines ;  after  a 
few  trials  tho  vessel  steamed  across  to  the  Mongolian 
shore,  and  the  dangers  of  the  Baikal  had  vanished. 
Both  tho  Siberians  and  Mongolians  gazed  in  astonish- 
ment when  they  behold  the  steame;'  make  her  way 
across  in  a  heavy  gale. 

When  last  at  this  point,  Mr.  Atkinson  found  the 
steamer  absent ;  so  without  wasting  time,  ho  arranged 
to  explore  the  shore  going  to  the  eastward,  and  so  lo 
ttiken  up  at  Oolo-oustuaio.  A  crow  of  five  men  and 
his  Cossack  were  his  companions  in  the  boat.  Shortly 
after  leaving  Listvenitz  the  shore  of  the  Baikal  be- 
comes exceedingly  abrupt ;  the  rock — a  coarse-grained 
granite — has  a  den.sc  larch  forest  growing  on  the  moun- 
tain above,  which  rises  considenvbly  to  the  north.  This 
formation  continues  for  more  than  seventy  miles,  and 
many  picturesque  ond  striking  scenes  were  pre- 
sented ;  it  then  changes  to  conglomerate,  exceedingly 
coarse-grained,  the  shingle  on  the  shore  being  entirely 
composed  of  it.  Several  torrents  have  cut  their 
channels  through  these  precipices,  forming,  in  some, 
beautiful  waterfalls. 

Tho  north  shore  is  by  far  tho  most  lofty  ;  in  some 
parts  tho  precipices  rise  800  and  900  feet,  and  a  little 
beyond  tho  river  Angara  to  1,200  feet.  Beyond  the 
Island  of  Olkhon,  basaltic  cliffs  appear,  sometimes 
arising  from  deep  water  to  an  elevation  of  700  feet 
At  little  more  than  a  boat's  length  from  their  base, 
soundings  have  been  taken  to  tho  depth  of  900  feet. 
After  passing  these  tho  shores  become  somewhat  less 
elevated,  but  exhibit  unquestionable  evidence  of  vol- 
canic action.  In  some  of  the  ravines  were  great 
masses  of  lava,  which  unfortunately  he  was  unable  to 
trace  to  its  source.  No  doubt  it  has  been  ejected  from ' 
a  crater  in  the  Baikal  chain  to  tho  north,  and  pro- 
bably from  near  the  sources  of  tho  Kerougha.  Hot 
mineral  springs  ore  also  found  in  several  parts  of  the 
chain. 

Between  tho  shore  of  tho  lake  and  the  Baikal  chain, 
an  elevated  steppe  extends  for  about  130  miles  in  length, 
and  in  some  parts  it  is  seventy-five  in  width.  There 
are  numerous  a- Js  of  Buriattt,  who  iiossess  large  herds 
of  cattle,  and  the  plain  gradually  descends  towards  tho 
mouth  of  the  Upper  Angara.  This  river  falls  into  the 
Baikal  at  its  most  northernly  jwint,  and  is  exceedingly 
valuable  to  the  Siberians  for  its  fishery  of  oniula 
(Salmo  omvla,  Poll.),  which  is  caught  here  in  enormous 
quantities,  salted,  ond  then  sent  to  all  pai-ts  of  Siberia. 
Thus  preserved,  they  equal  the  best  Dutch  herring?, 
and  when  fresh  are  m'jat  delicious.  A  great  number 
of  men  are  engaged  in  the  fishery.  They  leave  Irk- 
utsk about  the  first  week  in  July,  and  tho  fleet 
.usually  reaches  the  Upper  Angara  before  the  first 
of  August,   when    the  omnia  ascend  tho    river    in 
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luch  mat  sIiciiiIh  that  t)io  flshcrmon  8])ue(lily  obtain 
tlioir  cargova,  und  iimko  sovcrul  vuyngcs  to  LiHtvciiit/ 
bol'oro  tlio  BciuH>n  cIowm,  Tho  river  18  not  navimihlo 
much  beyond  tho  village  of  Upper  AngarHk,  iiiid  cnii 
nover  bo  niudo  a  meuuH  of  comniMuicatiuu  with  tho 
A  moor,  iw  Bomo  (loraouM  have  supposed. 

Inntoad  of  meeting  tho  steamer  at  Golo-ouHtuaia 
Mv.  Atkinson  continued  hia  exploratiomi,  and  on  tils 
return  visited  tho  south  shoro  of  the  iHland  of  01k- 
hon.  It  is  about  Hixty  milo^  in  length,  in  nonio  piirta 
liftcen  miles  in  breadth,  und  ix  separated  from  the 
north  shoro  of  tho  lake,  colled  by  the  nativcM  tho 
Little    Baikal,    by  them  considered   tho  mobt  sucrcd 


part  of  tho  "  Holy  Sea."  The  island  k  aliout  eight 
miles  from  tho  north  Hhoro,  excepting  at  its  western 
end,  whero  a  great  mass  runs  out  into  tho  lake  for 
suveral  miles,  and  forms  a  magnificent  entrance  to  tho 
Haered  Hea.  A  little  farther  to  tho  west  tho  rocks  riso 
to  about  1,200  feet,  forming  a  stupendous  object  wlie'i 
seen  from  tho  water. 

The  people  have  n  tradition  in  connection  with  this 
region  which  they  implicitly  believe.  They  sny  tliot 
Christ  visited  this  part  of  Asio,  and  nsci^nded  this 
eminence,  whence  ho  looked  down  on  all  the  region 
around.  After  bletsing  the  country  to  the  northward, 
ho  turned  towards  tho  south,  ond,  looking  across  the 
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Raikal,  ho  waved  his  haml,  exclaiming,  "  Beyond  this 
thcro  is  nothing."  Thus  they  account  for  tho  sterility 
of  Da-uria,  where  it  is  said  "  no  corn  will  grow." 

The  south  shore  of  tbo  island  is  exceedingly  abrupt, 
ond  very  few  ])ointa  are  presented  where  it  is  possible 
to  land.  They  had  been  rowing  on  for  mony  hours 
without  finding  any  phico  on  which  to  sleep ;  night 
was  drawing  on  apoco,  and  a  stiff  breeze  springing  up. 
In  the  clif&  opposite  numerous  caverns  existed,  and  in 
front  a  promontory  of  high  rocks  jutting  out  into  tho 
lake  contoining  several  others,  and  in  some  places  it 
was  pierced  by  galleries. 

They  had  noticed  the  indication  of  a  squall  to  the 
south-east,  and  the  boatmen  wished  to  land  in  one  of 
the  caverns,  there  to  poss  tho  night.  To  this  proposi- 
tion our   traveller   decidedly   objected,   fearing  they 


ur  some  days.  Their  prospect  was 
'hey  could  pass  the  headland  and 
id ;  but  a  streak  of  white  was 
g,  and  all  were  oworo  of  what  it 


might  bo  detaiue, 
a  bod  one,  iinles 
roach  shelter  be. 
obsei-ved  ap2)roacl 
foreboded. 

Knowing  y/hiii  effect  example  lias  on  these  men, 
Mr.  Atkinson  throw  off  his  jacket,  ond  took  ono  of 
the  oars,  the  Cossack  seized  another,  and  this  induced 
tho  men  to  pull  with  a  hearty  good-will.  Before  they 
could  round  tho  point,  the  squall  caught  them,  and 
covered  them  with  spray ;  at  this  moment  tho  helms- 
man called  to  them  to  pull  for  their  lives  o'  ^^^7 
would  be  driven  against  the  i-ocks.  It  was  a  struggle 
which,  Mr.  Atkinson  says,  he  never  shall  forget.  At 
lost,  they  shot  out  beyond  the  rocks,  that  were  then 
only  a  few  boats'  lengths  from  them',  and  the  thimdering 
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of  tho  wavod,  as  thoy  ru»liod  into  tho  cnvoruK,  wns 
truly  n]>|)nlling, 

lUving  paiuKtl  thii  dangor,  n  mndy  IkumIi  wiu  aeuu, 
itboiit  «  quartor  of  a  inilo  diHtnnt,  towurJn  wliicli  thoy 
pulled  with  all  their  might.  The  wnvcH  rolled  in,  and 
a  groat  surf  woa  thrown  upon  tho  ahore  ;  presently  thoy 
danhed  through  it,  but  tho  boat  woa  nearly  half  filled 
befot'e  thoy  could  riiu  hor  up  the  beach.  This  wai  a 
narrow  escape,  and  there  they  wore  Icejit  prisoners  for 
three  days. 

After  spending  nineteen  days  in  exploring  the 
northern  shore,  Mr.  Atkinson  reached  Qolo-oustuaia. 
where  the  steamer  picked  him  up.  When  he  got  on 
board,  tho  captain  stated  to  him,  in  English,  that  his 
long  absence  had  excited  some  apprehensions  of  his 
safety.  Ho  was  not  a  little  oatoniahod  to  hear  his  native 
tongtie  spoken  in  the  Baikal,  and  his  look  of  uurpriso 
must  liftvo  been  evident.  Tho  captain  explained,  l>y 
informing  him  that  ho  was  a  Bwodixh  otKcor,  and  had 
served  in  our  navy  under  A<''nir»l  Co<irington.  He 
had  been  eight  years  iu  his  present  occupation,  some- 
times steaming  across  tho  lake,  when  it  woa  smooth 
OS  glass,  at  other  times  in  fearful  storms,  which  lie 
declared  wore  worse  hero  than  iu  the  ocean ;  more 
especially  when  the  garni  (or  mountain  gale)  came 
rushing  from  the  mountains.  He  inquired  if  he  had 
sounded  the  lake,  but  learnt  that  he  know  the  depth 
only  by  running  out  bis  cable  when  trying  to  anchor. 
Once,  during  a  gale,  he  ran  out  200  sag^nes  (1,400 
feet)  within  100  yards  of  a  sand-bank  ;  and  on  another 
occasion  300  sagincs  (2,100  feet),  without  finding  a 
bottom.  This  proves  tho  great  depth  of  the  lake,  and 
such  prcKligious  abysses  are  often  found  close  to  places 
where  the  rocks  are  not  tea  sagines  under  water. 

The  day  was  calm,  and  the  steamer  ran  across  in 
three  hours  and  a-half,  when  Mr.  Atkinson  left  the 
worthy  captain,  and  lande<l  at  Posolsky, 

There  is  a  monastery  here  of  the  Transfiguration  of 
our  Saviour,  that  possesses  some  claims  as  an  architec- 
tural composition  for  its  numerous  turret-formed  pic- 
turesque groups,  and  the  whole  building  hod  a  ]>Ieaaing 
effect  when  veiwed  from  the  Baikal.  It  was  founded 
by  Abbot  Feodosayi,  about  the  year  1682,  to  commemo- 
rate a  tragic  event  that  occurred  on  this  spot.  In 
1650,  a  Russian  ambassador,  Zaliolotsky,  and  his  retinue, 
were  murdered  hero  by  the  Buriats,  or  Mongolians. 
Hence  it  is  named  Posolsky,  or  the  Monastery  of  the 
Ambassador.  :.  The  building  and  the  village  stand 
on  a  low  plain  that  runs  along  the  shores  of  the  Baikal, 
commencmg  about  four  miles  to  the  south-west  of  the 
landing-place,  and  extending  north-cast  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Selenga.  From  Posolsky,  the  vad  crosses  the 
delta,  folio  ving  the  shore  of  the  Uko  for  about  eight 
miles,  and  then  turns  eastward  to  the  post  station  at 
Stepnoi,  near  the  mouth  of  the  western  branch  of  the 
Selenga.  The  river  divides  into  eight  branches  before 
it  falls  into  the  Baikal ;  and  from  the  north-west  to 
the  south-easterly  cliannel  is  a  distance  of  twenty  miles. 

This  delta  tmdoubtedly  occupies  what  has  formerly 
been  a  portion  of  the  lake,  wnich  in  the  course  of 
ages  has  been  filled  up  by  matter  washed  from  the 
Mongolian  raountuins.  It  is  named  by  the  people, 
Kounderenskoi  Steppe.  Like  all  suchPeltasiitis  r.  most 
fertile  spot,  and  well  cultivated ;  an  i  bundance  of  rice 
and  wheat  grows  here.  After  leaving  Stepnoi,  the 
rood  continues  along  the  western  branch  of  the  Selenga ; 
the  hills  to  the  rigkt  rise  considsrably,  and  are  well 
wooded.    On  reaching  Eabanskoi,  tho  river  makes  a 


great  bond  towanis  tho  north-cost  for  about  thirty 
miles  to  IKmakoi,  and  tho  mutioui''  <8  to  tho  south-wvHt 
l)ocomo  uglier. 

Tho  first  monastery  established  on  tho  TranaUii- 
knliau  shore,  that  of  Truitsku,  standn  in  a  piuturvstpio 
sjtot,  at  some  tuu  niiloa  before  rcaclilng  Ilt'iiskui.  It 
was  founded  by  Abbot  Fvudosiiyi,  who  suttlcd  hero  iu 
1681,  accomiHUiiod  by  a  few  niuuks  from  Moscow.  Tlio 
selection  of  this  spot,  nud  tho  stylo  of  tlio  building, 
prove  that  thoso  ccclosiustics,  like  their  brothroii  in  all 
ages,  wero  men  of  taste.  Though  tho  struct\iro  iiiiitit 
have  produced  a  striking  ofibot  on  tho  minds  of  tlio 
Burii '«,'  whom  the  abbot  inteudud  to  convert,  they 
could  .  "it  bo  induced  to  change  their  faith. 

Aflor  jNtssing  Ilenskoi,  a  route  turns  still  more  to 
the  north-oast,  and  approaches  tho  aliorcs  of  thu  Baikal. 
It  leads  into  a  most  highly  interesting  region,  wlicro 
the  mountains  Lave  been  tossed  up  and  broken  into 
precipices  and  doop  raviuea  This  route  atlorils  innny 
extraordinary  hccucs  on  tho  Baikal,  nnil  when  tlin 
traveller  looks  down  u])on  its  vast  oxjiiinsc,  reflecting 
on  the  terrible  phononionon  that  caused  such  a  rent  iu 
the  earth's  crust  (if  rent  it  be)  ho  will  cooso  to  woiulor 
at  the  superstitious  dread  of  tho  ignorant  people  who 
inhabit  tho  shores.  Mr.  Atkinson  says,  he  has  heard 
the  subject  reasoned  upon  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
mining  engineers  and  geologists  in  Siberia,  who  have 
visited  almost  every  port  of  its  shore,  examining  tliu 
structure  of  its  ])recipices,  and  have  observed  the  coin- 
positioit  of  the  strata  laid  bare.  They  ditl'er  widely  iu 
opinion  from  one  Gorman  author,  who,  after  a  "  gallop 
across  the  lake"  of  seven  Qermau  uiile.M,  in  about  two 
hours,  by  moonlight,  settled  this  problem.  There  are 
hopes,  however,  of  seeing  it  elucidated  by  one  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  this  singular  region,  for  which  tho 
materials  have  been  collected  during  many  years  of 
patient  investigation. 


I  Ouriats,  a  tribe  of  Mongolians  pniturlng  tbclr  flocks  and 
herds  in  the  valley  of  the  Uaikal.  But  Ihey  nro  not  always  so 
pastoral  and  innocent  as  it  lias  pleased  recent  travellers  to  de- 
scribe them,  but  have  been  civilised  to  some  extent.  We  learn 
from  Captain  Cochrane,  who  gives  us  a  description  of  one  of  these 
Tartars  when  at  Undwisk,  tho  half-wny  city  between  Irkutsk 
and  Kiachta,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  which  grows  the  cedar 
nut,  which  is  exported,  eaten,  and  squeezed  for  oil,  through- 
out northern  Siberia  and  Eamschatka,  he  called  upon  one  of  the  , 
chiefs  of  the  BurUts,  which  tribe  amounts  to  2,000,  reported  to 
bo  the  largest  in  tho  government  of  Irkutsk.  This  Tniska  or 
Chief  be  describes  as  being  i  young  man  of  good  parts,  and  son 
to  the  former  chief.  "I  called  nt  his  chancellery,  but  lie 
was  out,  yet  were  passports  afforded  mo  in  the  Mongolian 
dialect  by  liis  secretary,  ordering  every  assistance  to  be  rendered 
me  by  all  his  tribe,  and  every  respect  to  be  shown  to  me. 
The  present  Taiska  has  two  wives,  who  live  in  perfect 
harmony.  He  is  fond  of  the  missionaries  (English  Pro- 
testant ciissionaiiea  who  came  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ncrti- 
chinsk  tc  convert  the  Mongolians,  but  after  stopping  thirty 
years  retired,  disheartened,  from  their  ineffectual  labours),  and  is 
remarkably  forward  in  tho  English  langungc.  His  mother 
beqeathed  her  immense  fortune  to  the  lamas,  or  priests,  but 
he  is  very  rich,  nevertheless.  His  possessions  arc  about  8,000 
sheep,  300  hones,  and  200  homed  cattle :  but  his  mother  had 
40,000  sheep,  4,000  horses,  mid  3,000  horned  c«ttlc,  besides  a 
lirgo  property  in  furs.  Theso  are  customarily  worn  till  they 
actually  drop  off,  such  is  the  neglect  and  filthy  manner  in  which 
they  live.  Tlie  women,  are,  on  their  marriage,  dressed  in  satins 
and  silks,  bordered  with  flirs,  Tho  chiefs  and  subjects  live 
toRetber  almost  indiscriminately.  The  clinncellery  of  the  Taiska 
contained  fifteen  clerks  and  a  secretary,  who  carry  on  a  most  exten- 
,iive  eanapondencek  and  it  mi^  bo  coosidersd  as  exceedingly  well 
ngulated.'* 
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On  this  coast  there  are  several  hot  and  mineral 
sjmngs— that  of  Turlcinsk  is  the  most  accessible,  and 
Jins  become  the  Buxton  of  Oriental  Siberia,  Many 
families  from  Irkutsfci  spend  part  of  their  summer  here, 


'  Irkutsk  is  the  metropolis  of  cnstcrii  Siberia,  tlic  emporium 
of  the  trade  between  Bussia  nnd  China  nnd  Bussia  and  Siberia. 
Seen  from  a  distance,  with  its  fifteen  copper-covered  spires,  its 
walls,  towers,  and  domes,  it  presents  an  aspect  of  a  considerable 
city ;  but  though  its  streets  arc  wide,  tlio  houses  arc  small,  and 
built,  for  the  most  part,  of  wood,  and  in  decay.  It  lies  on  three 
rivers,  the  Angara,  the  Irkutsk  (whence  its  name),  and  the  Ouslia- 
kofTka.  Womled  hills  (of  pine)  extend  on  the  east  and  north- 
east, also  along  the  western  bank  of  the  Angara,  till  the  latter 
joins  the  valley  of  the  Irkutsk.  The  small  river  OushnkofTka  runs 
from  the  eastward,  and  U  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge  near  300 
yards  in  length ;  this  stream  divides  the  town  from  the  prisons 
and  tha  workshops  in  which  the  convicts  are  employed,  as  well  as 
from  the  Admiralty  (an  office  for  supplying  naral  stores  to  Sibe- 
ria, commonly  enough  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  conntry  instead 
of  at  Ohkotsk,  the  only  sea-port),  and  dockyards  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Angara.  There  are  many  good  houses,  each  with 
a  large  conrt-yard;  many  have  gardens.  There  are  but  few  shops, 
and  these  are  all  in  one  street ;  but  they  are  large,  like  stores, 
and  arc  well  supplied  with  almost  all  necessary  European  goo<l3 
that  find  their  way  through  the  Great  Fair  at  Nishni  Novgorod, 
and  with  Cliinese  goods  from  Maimatchin,  or  rather,  we  should 
say,  Kiachtd.  The  merchants  of  Irkutsk  are  very  rich.  One  of 
them  is  spoken  of  as  having  loit  half  n  million  to  two  nieces  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds  to  charities  j  another  has  a  library  of 
60,000  volumes.  The  hospitality  of  the  officials  is  highly  spoken 
of  by  every  traveller.  Melons,  i)ine-applcs,  and  champagne  at 
16<.  n  bottle,  are  mentioned  as  a  part  of  the  entertainment,  but 
there  are  remnants  of  barbarism  ciisting,  "Ueforo  dinner, 
all  the  guests  drink  schnaps  out  of  the  same  glass,  eat  caviare 
nnd  herring  with  the  same  fork,  and  help  themselves  to  preserves 
with  the  Buuie  spoon,  and  during  dinner  changes  of  knives  nnd 
forks  are  unknown;"  and  this  at  the  residences  of  the  three 
highest  officinlii,  the  lawyer,  tlie  govenior,  and  the  governor- 
general.  "Tlio  dinner  was  served  (at  Cencral  Rupert's)  in 
nn  oval  hall  of  spacious  proportions,  wliich  was  thronged 
with  servants — a  military  band  in  the  orchestra,  playing  at  inter- 
vals, nnd  all  in  glittering  uniforms."  .  There  is  a  cathedral,  with 
other  fine  buildings,  mostly  iha  work  of  the  Swedish  engineer 
ofllccn,  who  were  made  prisoners  after  the  battle  of  Fultawa, 
M\i  were  banished  hither  by  Peter.  There  is  a  Lancaster  school 
for  700  boys,  nnd  an  orphan  asylum,  both  admirably  arranged. 
The  population  it  20,000,  and  the  garrison  3,000.   The  govcrnor- 

f;eneral,  Count  MournviclT,  rules  over  a  country  ten  times  as 
arge  as  England,  and  has  increased  its  importance  lately  by  the 
acquisition  of  the!  Amoor,  the  plan  and  preparation  for  which 
emanated  from  himself,  and  for  his  successful  carrying  out  of 
which  ho  has  worthily  earned  for  himself  the  title  of  Count 
D'Amuor.  He  commands  several  batteries  of  Cossack  artillery 
competent  to  any  service ;  and  could,  within  his  governorship, 
raise  a  division  of  troops  that  would  march  to  Fekin  in  six  days ; 
that  is,  from  Irkutsk,  over  the  Baikal,  to  Kiachta,  about  two 
hundred  miles,  thenco  a  thousand  miles,  through  forty  days 
of  desolate  country,  to  within  a  week's  distance  of  Pekin  (the 
caravan  route),  where  the  country  improves. 

The  markets  of  Irkutsk  are  well  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  pro- 
visions, except  mutton ;  beef  is  good,  and  is  principally  supplied 
by  the  Uuriats  beyond  nnd  on  the  north  of  the  Baikal ;  a  live 
calf,  six  weeks  old,  3f.  2d.  Game  of  all  kinds  is  plcntiftil  and 
cheap,  nnd  so  is  fish.  Foreign  produce,  brought  from  Russia,  is 
of  course  oipcnsive,  the  carriage  amounting  to  £10  per  ton  from 
Moscow  to  Irkutsk.  Sugar  is  2s.  7id.  per  lb, ;  cofTce,  3;  2d. ; 
rice,  Gd. ;  lemons,  3>.  2d,  each ;  oranges,  2». ;  sardines,  4«.  0(f . 
per  box ;  English  porter  nnd  Scotch  ale,  11<.  Id,  per  bottle ; 
French  brandy,  lli.  Id,  per  bottle,  mostly  made  in  Russia.  Wine 
oqiuilly  dear ;  champagne,  16«.  10</.  a  bottle,  and  more  oi  it  is 
(Imiik  than  any  other  wino.  When  communications  are  esta- 
blished between  the  Angara  and  the  Amoor,  nnd  ves8<'ls  discharge 
their  cargoes  at  Irkutsk,  a  great  change  will  be  cfTcctcd  through- 
out Siberia,  as  the  Americans  and  English,  coming  up  the  river 
from  the  FaciAc,  will  bring  down  goods  with  their  ships,  at  one. 
fuurtli  the  porterage  by  lam'.. 

There  is  a  dark  side'of  Irkuiek  yet  to  be  told.  It  is  tlio  place 
of  exile  from  Russia  for  iwlitical  opinions.  "  At  the  time  of  my 
visit  to  Irkutsk,"  says  Mr,  Atkinson,  "  there  were  six  of  the  exiles 
(for  tho  insurrection  against  Nicholas)  living  in  the  town,  vil,. 


and  people  go  more  than  a  thousand  miles  to  take  a  dip 
in  its  waters.  Between  thi.s  place  and  Oust  Bargii- 
zin  there  are  other  springs,  in  whicli  tho  gushing  fluid 
scalds  the  hand  if  placed  in  it.  About  forty  miles 
beyond  there  is  proof  that  volcanic  agency  has  once 
been  active,  for  here  is  an  extinct  crater,  from  out  of 
which  vast  quantities  of  lava  have  poured.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Bnrguzin,  naphtha  and  bitumen  arc  con- 
stantly rising  in  the  Baikal,  and  ccrthquakcs  are  not 
uiicnmnion. 

Some  of  tho  exiles  of  1823  were  sent  to  live  in 
Barguzin,  after  undergoing  a  severe  part  of  their 
sentence  in  the  miucs.  Ouo  only  was  living  there 
wlien  the  pi-csent  Emperor  recalled  them  to  Russia,  and 
he,  having  married  a  peasant's  daughter,  choose  to  re- 
main rather  than  return  with  his  family  into  a  society 
where  ho  felt  they  would  be  out  of  place.  He  had 
served  as  a  midshipman  in  the  British  na^'y,  on  board 
the  same  ship  aa  young  Codrington;  they  passed  their 
examination  together,  and  a  strong  intimacy  had  sprung 
tip  between  them.  Ho  desired  5lr.  Atkinson  to  wait 
on  the  admiral  on  his  return  end  give  an  account  of 
his  old  messmate,  who  had  turned  sable  hunter.  Ho 
anived  in  England  too  late  to  fulfil  his  promise,^ 


Prince  Volkouakoi,  Prince  Troubctskoi,  and  Colonel  Poage,  with 
their  families ;  the  others  were  MokhcnofT,  and  two  brothers 
liarrisholT.  These  i  "ued  tho  best  society  in  Irkutsk,  and  some 
of  the  most  agreeable  u„..  -  wnich  I  sport  inSiberia  were  inemoy- 
ing  my  intercourse  with  them.  They  were  now  living  in  comfort, 
niixinK  in  society,  and  gathering  around  them  all  tno  beat  that 
Irkutsk  alTorded.  The  Princess  Troubetskoi  had  spent  several 
of  her  youthful  years  in  England,  associating  with  the  highest 
families  iu  the  kin).'dom.  She  was  a  clever  and  highly  educated 
'.voman,  devoted  all  her  energies  to  the  cduciition  of  her  three 
dau>;litcr8  and  a  young  son,  and  was  the  first  Imly  who  followed 
her  husband  into  Siberia,  I  heard  from  her  own  lips  an  occoimt 
(if  her  journey  through  these  dreary  regions,  when  she  woa  at- 
terded  only  by  ft  maid-servant,  aa  well  as  of  her  reception  and 
treatment  when  at  tho  mines  of  Nertschinsk.  The  Princess  Vol- 
kouskoi  was  the  next  to  follow ;  she  had  a  son  and  daughter,  tho 
latter  one  of  the  most  beautiful  girls  I  ever  beheld.  Both  these 
families  possessed  everything  they  could  desire,  except  liberty  to 
return  to  their  homes;  with  the  others  it  was  difl'orcut,  and  with 
two  of  them  it  was  indeed  a  hard  struggle  for  existence.' '  "  These 
ex))atriatcd  instructors,"  says  Caiitain  Cochrane,  "have  tended 
to  improve  and  civilize  Silwrin,  in  a  ratio  surpassing  that  of 
Cc.i^ral  Russia." 

"  In  his  recent  "TravelsintheRegionsof  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Amoor,"  Mr.  Atkinsonsuppliea  us  withsome  painfully  interesting 
information  as  to  the  prior  episode  in  tho  study  of  these  unhapny 
exiles;  "Erman  says,"  vol.  ii.,p.  183,',"  tho  unfortunates  of  tho 
1  Ith  of  December,  who  had  been  confined  to  the  settlement  at 
Chiti,  which  lies  beyond  the  Baikal,  on  the  road  from  Veikue 
Oudinsk  to  Nertschinsk.  There  are  no  mines  there,  so  that  in 
onler  to  carry  out  the  sentence  on  the  convicts  to  the  letter,  they 
haveerectedapolishingmillinwbichtoemploythem."  Whoever 
has  read  this  paragraph  will  have  concluded  that  tho  exiles  were 
employedinthemmes;  butsuchianotthofoct.  Myinformants 
were  the  "  unfortunates  "  and  their  wives,  oil  of  whom  were  living 
at  Irkutsk,  and  in  other  places  that  I  have  visited.  I  was  on 
terms  of  great  intimacy  with  these  iicople,  and  retain  manypleas- 
ing  recoUectiona  of  them.  They  were  taken  from  St.  Peters- 
burgh  in  chains,  each  man  in  a  telega  (a  waggon  without  springs), 
attended  by  a  gend'arme  (this  is  an  esiwcial  corps  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  secret  police),  butnot  by  thcusual  route  throughMoa- 
cow;  they  were  sent  by  Yaroslaw  and  Vatka.  This  was  through* 
part  of  the  country  but  little  travelled,  and  they  ertored  on  the 
great  Siberia  road  licfore  reaching  Perm  (the  frontier  town  of  Rus- 
sia Proper).  Orders  were  given  th.it  no  time  should  be  lost  on  the 
roadjnoranystoppageallowedexccptforrefreshment.  Theirjour- 
nc'-  was  a  long  one,  7,029  versts,  and  they  were  hurried  onwards 
night  and  day.  On  the  evening  of  the  thirtieth  day  tuey  reached 
Nertschinsk,  and  were  handed  over  to  tho  authorities.  Hero 
they  slept,  and  the  next  morning  started  for  tho  mines,  at  a 
distance  of  279  versts,  They  reached  them  in  tho  afternoon  of 
the  following  day,  having  travelled  over  7,308  versts  iu  thirty 
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Barguzin  u  famed  for  its  sables ;  no  skins  have  yet 
been  found  in  any  part  of  the  world  equal  to  them. 
The  fur  i^  a  deep  jet  >-iack,  but  the  jiointa  of  the  hairs 
tipjted  with  white,  and  this  constitutes  their  peculiar 
beauty.  Mr.  Atkinson  says  he  saw  a  single  skin  for 
which  the  hunter  demanded  the  sum  of  eighteen 
])ounds. 

It  must  be  remarked  in  conclusion,  at  the  risk  of 
being  for  a  moment  slightly  technical,  that  thero  are 
manifestly  evidences  of  two  totally  different  onlers  of 
natural  phenomena  connected  with  Lake  Baikal. 
There  are  the  basiilta  and  lavas  and  other  igneous 
products  connected  with  central  action  (oxidation  of 
metallic  bases),  which  belong  to  comparatively,  and, 
geologically  speaking,  old  and  recent  times.  Then 
there  are  the  hot  springs,  evolntions  of  gases,  as 
also  of  naphtha,  petroleum,  and  bitumen,  which  ore, 


two  iayr.  Here  iru  tbeir  ■  rison  and  place  of  pnnUliment,  and 
tlicy  quickly  foand  (benuelre*  in  the  handa  of  a  man  who  deter- 
mined to  enforce  their  aentenoe  in  ita  ntmoat  rigou'-.  They  arrived 
on  the  Wednesday,  and  on  the  following  Monday  morning  Priiico 
Volkouskoi,  Prince  Tronbetakoi,  audfonr  othera, began  their  mining 
laboora.  Thii  was  hard  service,  wielding  the  pickaxo  and  hammer 
was  a  new  occnpation,  and  their  keeper  maile  their  toil  severe. 
Tlie  others,  as  they  arrived,  were  divided  into  gangs  and  sent  into 
the  mines.  Each  r,at  known  only  by  his  nnmber,  and  hero  they 
worked  for  two  years.  Ot  hers  were  banished  to  a  solitary  life  in 
the  forests  of  Tidtntsk ;  **  and  of  these  exiles  1  could  also,"  says  Mr. 
Atkinson,  **  give  a  few  incidents  that  would  would  not  say  much 
for  the  '  leniency  of  the  goremment  or  its  servants '  of  which 
Mr.  Erman  speaks.  Several  of  these  exiles  (convicts  as  ho  calls 
them)  were  kdvanced  in  years  and  had  left  grown  np  sons  and 
daughters;  others,  their  juniors,  were  ton  away  fVom  young 
children,  and  mothers  with  inlants  in  their  a.-ms  hail  pressed  up 
to  the  telegas  to  give  their  father  a  last  look  at  his  child.  Some 
had  been  but  recently  married,  many  were  single,  and  a  few  had 
not  reached  their  twentieth  year." 

The  first  lady  who  followed  her  hnsband  was  the  Princess 
Tronbetakoi ;  she  was  young  and  determined  to  share  the  fiito  of 
her  partner,  and,  if  possible,  soothe  his  years  of  banishment.  It 
was  with  great  difficulty  she  obtained  permission,  and,  when  it 
wiu  granted,  it  was  coupled  with  a  condition  that  "  no  huly  who 
followed  her  husband  to  his  place  of  ejule,  should  ever  return." 
Kvcn  such  a  condition  di'i  not  chac^  he>-  nisoire,  and  she  started, 
accompanied  only  by  a  faithful  maiil-scrvant,  who  determined  to 
siiaro  her  danger  and  her  exile.  Slio  m.iTnted  to  me  an  account  of 
liur  adventurous  journey  of  nearly  5,O0iJ  miles,  made  daring  n 
severe  winter,  when  she  often  euounCered  the  fcarfv.i  storms  so 
frequent  in  Siberia.  Nor  were  tht*y  the  only  da%ger8 ;  she  had 
seen  the  wolves  running  on  i^.Sa  nC^  l!:**  rI*^'^.;,  ready  to  pounce 
on  the  horses  <f  ^hcy  alarkened  their  speed  or  fell.  She,  however, 
rt:?ehc<l  Nertschinsk  i'^  safety,  and  a  viceroy  engineer  oiBcer,  who 
was  returning  to  thr  Zavod,  kindly  offered  to  cs.-ort  her  to  her 
destination.  He  iiiquir'S  of  thui  gvntloman  vrere  numerous. 
She  wished  to  Know  tlie  fate  of  bcr  hnsband.  lie  gave  her  nn 
assurance  tliat  he  was  well,  but  avoided  all  other  questions.  On 
Mieir  arrival  slie  was  taken  to  thai  officers  home,  and  bis  wife 
olTered  all  the  comforts  their  dwelling  alTordrd,  while  ho  sent  her 
mssport  to  inform  his  chi<!f  of  her  arrival,  and  expressed  to  him 
icr  desire  to  see  the  Prinoe.  Pr-nontly,  a  police^iffleor  arrived, 
and  told  her  tiiat  lio  hail  received  initmctioiis  tn  conduct  her  to 
her  quarters,  and  that  she  would  bi;  [lermitted  to  see  her  husband 
on  the  morrow.  A  tingle  room  was  ussigned  to  her  and  the  maid, 
bearing  all  the  aspects  of  ■  prison,  and  it  was  announced  that  she 
was  not  at  liberty  to  visit  any  one  in  the  town  without  per- 
mission. Next  morning  slie  was  taken  to  the  house  of  the  chief, 
when  she  urged  her  request  to  see  the  Prince,  and  also  to  bo 
permitted  to  spend  some  hoars  each  day  in  bin  society.  The 
first  part  of  the  request  was  granted,  but  the  latter  was 
refused;  and  this  man  said,  as  she  liad  come  to  share  her 
husband's  exile,  she  must  sulni.it  to  pi  ^.on  discipline  j  adding 
that  she  was  not  to  be  pcrmitttnl  to  write  a  single  lino  with- 
out its  passing  thrmgli  his  hands.  Alter  this  ho  ordered  the 
polico  to  conduct  licr  to  the  Prince,  giving  his  number;  bnt  not 
Lis  name,  and  then  to  licr  dwelling.  A  sledge  was  waiting  for 
them,  and  this  man  drove  ic.  Tal  ventatu  one  of  the  mines,  when 
she  was  conducted  down  and  along  the  gallery  to  where  tho  exiles 
were  working.     For  a  few  moments  they  all  gaaud  on  her  In 
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in  tho  first  case, — that  of  the  hot  springs — not 
so  certain,  but,  in  the  latter  case,  undoubtedly  con- 
nected with  chemical  actions  going  on  at  the  }irc- 
sent  moment,  and  similar  to  those  which  give  bii  th  to 
tho  thermal  springs,  evolution  of  naptha  and  other  car- 
bureted i)roducts,  and  to  tho  existence  of  permanent 
fires  at  Baku  on  the  Caspian,  and  at  Kirkuk  (tho 
Babylonian  Ecbatana),  in  Babylonia.  Tlie  earthquakes, 
or  rather  seaquakes,  which  are  described  as  sometimes 
disturbing  tho  stillness  of  this  great  lake,  as  also  tho 
thermal  springs,  may  belong  to  one  or  both  orders  of 
phenomena,  but  as  these  seaquakes  are  generally  fol- 
lowed by  tho  d'jstniction  of  u  largo  number  of  very 
peculiar  fish  which  tenant  the  depths  of  the  lake,  it  is 
most  probable  that  they  aro  connected  with  chemical 
actions,  by  which  noxious  gases,  destructive  of  life,  aro 
evolved  in  largo  quantities.' 


amazement,  thinking  it  n  vision ;  and  tho  spell  was  only  broken 
when  shu  rushed  into  her  husband's  arms.  I  dnre  not  attempt  to 
paint  this  interview ;  but  the  chuiking  of  bis  chains  recalled  her 
to  n  knowledge  of  his  pos'tion,  and  the  polico  officer  proved  that 
he  possessed  a  better  heart  than  his  chief,  by  removing  her  from 
a  scene  heartrending  to  nil. 

"  The  chief  placed  her  on  prison  fare,  no  '  would  ho  pennit  her 
to  have  tea.  After  this  she  saw  the  Prince  once  a  week,  bnt  not  in 
the  mines.  In  about  a  month  two  other  ladies  arrived  and  went 
through  the  same  ordeal.  Eighteen  months  passed  without  any 
change,  when  this  bruto  of  a  chief  was  called  before  a  tribunal 
from  which  none  can  escape.  I  can  only  'nope  that  he  possessed 
somo  nnknown  good  qualities  that  would  recommend  him  to  more 
mercy  than  he  extende'  to  thoso  under  bis  charge  After  his 
death  another  officer  was  .ippointcd,  who  received  the  ladies  and 
treatetl  them  as  members  of  his  family,  lie  did  everything  con- 
sistent with  his  duty  to  relievo  the  unfortunate  exiles,  and 
through  his  intercession,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  they  ceased 
to  work  in  the  mi:ies,  and  then  wero  removed  to  Chitik  and  tho 
mill." 

'  Tho  reader  will  Ix)  interested  to  learn  that  even  in  theso 
remote  regions,  of  which  the  civilised  world  now  seem  to  hear 
about  for  tho  first  time,  there  Ims  existed  for  more  than  forty  years 
jmst  a  small  body  of  devoted  English  missionaries.  This  is  at 
Selcnginska,  up  the  Sclenga,  whicli  flows  into  tho  Baikal  lake, 
and  communicates  by  a  tributary  into  tho  great  Amoor  river. 
Wo  hear  of  thcni  first  from  the  travels  of  Captain  Cochrane  in 
Siberia,  i'.i  1820. 

"Starting  from  tho  mounstcry,  on  the  Baikal,  almvo  men- 
tioned, over  a  low  fiitt  pasture,  along  n  well  cultivated  road-t»ido 
and  past  several  villages,  we  reached  Verchvcrg-Vdinsk,  a  large, 
impulous,  and  fiourishing  city,  on  the  banks  of  tho  Selcr.ga,  tho 
grand  mart  between  Tcimlst  and  Kiachta,  from  tho  former  of 
which  it  is  distant  about  200  miles  across  the  lake,  and  tho  scat  of 
a  very  extensive  and  considerable  trade  with  the  neighbouring 
Buriata.  It  consists  of  3,000  inhabitants  and  600  houses.  Frour 
it  to  Sclenginska  are  seventy  miles,  which  we  performed  along  tho 
transparent  Selongn  in  seven  hours.  Tho  banks  of  the  river  bore 
the  most  romantic  appearance,  tho  hills  rising  above  one  another 
into  tho  frontier  mountains,  but  presenting  no  appearance  of 
habitation  except  in  the  lowest  valleys.  Tho  villiipcs,  are,  how- 
ever, within  four  or  five  miles  of  each  other,  along  the  Innks  of 
the  river,  lie  immediately  repaired  to  tho  abode  of  the  Englijii 
missionaries  settled  in  this  piir'j  of  the  world,  and  was  kindly 
received  by  Messrs.  Sttdlybrass  and  Youville.  with  their  wives  and 
numerous  children,  and  forming,  as  it  were,  an  English  colony  in 
tho  contro  of  barbarism.  He  passed  a  couple  of  days  (after- 
wards ho  visited  frequently)  among  these  seclndc<l  and  self- 
devoted  people.  They  had,  at  that  date,  been  established  more 
than  three  years,  and  had  erected  two  neat  and  homely  dwellinpi, 
with  out-honscs,  small  gardens,  &c.  The  Emjicror  of  llussia 
(Alexander)  had  generously  defrayed  all  tho  expciises  and  given 
tho  society  a  grant  of  land,  free  of  actual  rent  ami  of 
publio  service.  They  bad  attended  with  great  iwrscvornnco. 
industry,  and  success,  to  tho  perfecting  themselves  in  the 
Mongolian  language,  and  had  nearly  completed,  even  then, 
dictionaries  and  grauimars.  While  learning  tho  Mongolian  Ian- 
guoge,  they  had  also  l)ecoino  acquainted  with  tho  Hantchu, 
owing  to  there  being  no  dictionary  of  tho  Mongolian,  except  with 
tho  Mantclm.  So  they  learnt  Russian,  Mantchu,  and  Mongo- 
lian at  the  name  time,  and  made  their  own  grammars  and  diction- 
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ALL  ROUND  THE  WOELD. 


v.— DOWN  THE  A  MOOR. 


"  IIakdly,"  says  a  traveller,  who,  iu  liis  own  person, 
liad  vulctl  over  a  territory  scarcely  less  extensive  than 
Hussiii  itsclt;  "  hardly  was  the  Western  £n]|iire  trotl- 
dcn  under  foot  by  the  tribes  that  were  commissioned 
for  this  task  from  the  Rhino  to  the  Amoor,  when  He, 
who  systematically  vindicates  his  own  glory  by  the 
employment  of  the  feeblest  instniments,  found  in  the 
unknown  wilds  of  Scandinavia,  the  germ  of  a  northern 
tribe,  of  wider  range,  and  loftier  aim.  At  once,  as  if  by 
a  miracle,  a  scanty  and  obscure  people  bui-st  forth  in  the 
west  and  the  east,  as  the  dominant  race  of  Iho  times  ; 
one  race  of  Normans  was  finding  its  way  through 
France  to  England ;  while  another  was  establishing 
its  supremacy  over  the  Sclavouians  of  the  Borysthenes, 
the  two  being  to  meet  in  opposite  directions  at  the 
end  of  a  I'lousand  years." 

nrics,  wliich  Imvo  tlio  lulvnntiigt  of  alpluibcticat  uirangement  over 
tlioHC  ill  former  use,  in  wliicli  tlic  words  were  only  clnswd  under 
tlio  diflircnt  subjccU  (the  captain  must  have  meant  tlieir  roots). 
A  dictiounry  without  alphiihcticol  arrangement,  with  the  words 
classified  under  subjects,  must  have  liccn  a  slicer  puzzle  to  the 
unlearned.  They  jiad,  already,  distributed  translations  of  many 
parts  of  the  New  Testament  about  the  neighbourhood,  and  made 
niuny  journeys  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  with  a  view  to 
form  acquaintances  with  the  chiefs  and  principal  people,  as  also 
with  the  lamas  or  priests.  As  jet  they  had  made  no  converts ; 
their  lluriut  servants  only  remamcd  with  tbem  for  the  sake  of 
bettor  food  with  losa  work,  and  wore  tolerably  expert  in  cooking, 
wiisliing,  and  attending  table.  The  ordinary  food  of  these  bumble 
Uuriats,  for  five  days  in  the  week,  when  at  home,  is  brick  tea ;  the 
poor  but  seldom  taste  meat,  although  they  have  generally  a  little 
fut  mixed  with  their  ten,  the  leaves  of  wliich  they  consume  as  we 
do  greens,  nnd  whieli,  thus  mixed,  constitutes,  on  the  whole,  a 
very  nosty,  but  very  nourishing  dish.  The  riches  of  the  cbiefs 
consist  in  large  herds  of  cattle,  and  some  quantities  of  furs.  Tlic 
number  of  sheep  nnd  goats  in  this  part  of  the  world  is  prodigious ; 
horneil  cattle  and  horses  arc  also  very  numerous.  "  The  Iluriats," 
says  Captain  Cochrane,  "appear  a  lazy,  dirty,  but  contented  race, 
nnd  quite  as  unmanly,  cowardly,  ond  servile  ns  the  Kamscbatkas." 
lie  doubted  the  probability  of  influencing  them  to  religious  con- 
version, especially  as  the  lama  priests  had  taken  the  alarm,  and  the 
ituriats  had  brought  their  religious  books,  thirty  naggon  had; 
from  Thibet,  at  an  expense  of  12,000  heod  of  cattle. 

This  was  in  1820.  We  henr  of  the  missionaries  again  through 
Governor  Simpson,  in  1812,  twenty-two  years  later.  He  had 
not  visited  him,  hut  siKiko,  through  the  report  of  Russian  ofSeials 
communicated  to  hh'i,  while  visiting  the  Lake  Itaikal.  Speaking  of 
what  the  Emperor  Alexander  had  done,  he  goes  on  to  say  that 
thai  Emperor's  liberality— uneqiuilled  in  any  other  country  in 
Christendom — wos  still  permitted  to  wor'.!  it»  way  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  But  those  devoted  exiles,  Icsa 
fortunate  in  this  respect  than  their  brethren  of  the  Taliitinn 
islands,  found  that  a  bid  religion,  whatever  might  bo  its  counter- 
vailing merit*,  was  a  worao  enemy  of  the  pnrer  and  simple  Chris- 
tianity of  the  Bible  than  no  religion  at  all.  The  Bnrints  professed 
the  Idimaisni  of  Thibet,  with  its  dominant  priesthood,  and  its 
whole  libraries  of  creeds  nnd  commentaries,  and,  under  their 
hereditary  prejudices,  local  and  national,  social  and  political,  Ute- 
rnry  and  ecclesiastical,  they  deliberately  and  olwtinalely  preferred 
the  flickering  glare  of  their  own  idolatry  to  the  genuine  light  of 
the  Qospel.  From  political  motives,  however,  tlie  Knssian  Qo- 
vernment  was  said  to  be  anxious  to  conciliate  Lamaism ;  nnd  the 
(Jreek  Church  had  its  jealousies  roused  by  the  suspicion  that  the 
Imllled  Frolestants  were  striving  to  prevent  the  Buriat*  from 
embracing  any  other  form  of  Christianity  than  their  own.  "  In 
a  word,"  concluded  Governor  Simpson,  "  the  missionaries,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  made  not  one  real  convert,  while  they 
were  still  more  seriously  discouraged  by  the  fact,  that  every  pre- 
tended proselyte  openly  rtlapsod  as  soon  as  ho  had  gained  the 
secular  ends  of  his  interested  hypoerisy.  About  ten  yon  since, 
they  retired  from  their  zealous  labonrs. 

This  was  written  in  1812 ;  but  Governor  Simjison  was  mistaken, 
fur  Mr.  Atkinson  speaks,  when  writing  in  1858,  of  two  English 
missionaries  residing  in  Selanduisk,  "  niio,  IVom  all  I  heard,  were 
luost  estimable  men ;  nevertheless,  they  were  unable  to  make 
convert*  among  the  Buriat*," 


While,  other  great  nations  had  been  for  centuries 
seeking  a  way  to  the  East  and  its  treasures  by  the  sea, 
the  Cossacks  of  Russia  appear  to  have  been  struggling 
across  the  vast  continent  of  Asia  towards  the  same 
object,  and  they  had  nearly  attained  it  iu  the  17(h 
century,  and  had  even  reached  the  sea,  in  detached 
parties,  but  then,  though  diverted  by  Clhina  from  the 
direct  line  of  Japan,  they  penetrated  to  the  Sea  oi 
Okhotsk  in  a  liigher  latitude. 

At  last,  however,  the  perseverance  of  this  great 
conquering — and  assuredly  the  most  civilising  of  con- 
quering nations  since  the  Romans — has  triumphed,  ond 
Russia  is  rewarded  by  the  attainment  of  a  line  of  river 
which  connects  her  widely  divided  provinces  from  tho 
shores  of  the  Pacific  to  tho  Caspian  and  the  Black  Sea, 
the  Baltic,  the  White  Sea,  and  Frozen  Ocean. 

The  Archipelago  of  the  Knrile  Islands,  of  which 
the  more  south-westerly  belong  to  the  Japanese,  com- 
pletes the  line  on  which  Russia  directly  nnd  imme- 
diately influences  nearly  all  the  jxiwcrs  of  the  old 
continent — Sweden — now  extending  to  the  Atlantic  j 
Prussia  ^drtually  including  all  the  minor  states  of 
Germany ;  Au.itria  anu  Italy ;  Turkey,  from  the 
Danube  to  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile ;  Persia,  bordering 
on  the  sea  that  washes  the  coast  of  Malabar;  Central 
Asia  marked  by  the  footsteps  of  nearly  all  the  con- 
querors of  Hindustan  ;  Thibet,  containing  the  sources 
of  the  Burrampoota  ond  the  Ganges;  China,  meeting 
Spain  in  the  Philippines ;  and  Portugal  and  England, 
in  her  own  islands ;  and  lastly,  Japan  ittelf,  that 
niysteiious  empire,  which,  hitherto,  has  stood  aloof 
alike  from  the  commerce  ond  warfare  of  the  world. 

Tlie  Amoor,  then,  after  running  from  Central 
Siberia  into  China,  turns  back  upwards  towards  the 
Northern  Pole,  thus  inclosing  a  wide  shore  of  Asia 
within  its  folds,  and  terminating  in  a  bay,  which  Icing 
bounded  in  front  by  the  Island  of  Sngalin,  the  upward- 
most  of  the  Japanese  group  (now  a  Russian  possesFion), 
oi^ns  by  one  strait  into  the  Bea  of  Okhotsk,  and  by 
another  into  the  Sea  of  Jaimn. 

No  nation  on  the  earth  poesctBcs  so  rich  a  prize,  nor 
is  there  any  other  nation,  excejjt  the  United  States, 
that,  were  such  a  river  in  its  possession,  would  bo 
likely  to  use  it  speedily,  and  at  once,  to  so  good  a  pur- 
pose ns  Russia.  For  ourselves,  the  nation  that  baa  for 
centuries  iiosrcssed  tho  Columbia,  the  Saskatchewan, 
and  tho  great  connection  by  the  Canadian  Lakes,  but 
has  used  them  for  no  othri  purpose  than  for  hunting 
of  beavers ;  a  nation  that  has  scarcely  yet  applied 
steam  to  the  Ganges,  and  the  very  inland  water  com- 
munication of  whose  own  teiTitory  is  yet  undeveloped ; 
we  must  retire  from  the  pretension  of  being  civiliseni, 
and  be  content  to  squabble  for  (mall  privileges  with 
those  colonics  which  have  grown  tired  of  our  ignorant, 
ill-directed  and  injudicious  interference. 

In  almost  every  point  of  view,  the  Amoor  is  tho 
most  valuable  stream  in  northern  Asia.  Of  all  the 
largo  rivers  of  that  boundless  region,  it  is  the  only 
one  that  empties  itself  into  a  navigable  jiart  of  tho 
universal  ocean.  The  Obi,  the  Ycnissei,  and  tho  Lena, 
carry  tho  waters  of  tho  Altai  mountains  to  the  Polar 
8c«,  there  to  bo  lost  to  commerce  a.  effectually  as  if 
buried  in  the  sands  of  a  burning  desert ;  tho  Yana, 
tho  Indigirka,  tho  Alasci,  and  the  Kolyma,  which  riso 
in  a  subordinate  range,  waste  their  respective  tributes 
on  the  same  hopeless  wilderness  of  ice;  and  tlie 
Anadyr  and  the  Kamschatka  river,  though  they  do 
find  their  way  to  the  Pacific,  are  yet  of  secondar/ 
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volnmo  in  themselves,  whilo  the  countricn  which  they 
drain  have  little  or  no  use  for  maritime  outlets.  The 
A  moor,  in  fact  is  the  only  highway  of  nature  that 
directly  connects  the  central  steppes  of  Asia  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Whilo  both  sides  of  the 
Amoor  belonged  to  China,  it  was  less  useful,  as  a 
channel  of  traffic,  than  any  one  of  the  icc-Iocked 
rivers  of  Siberia.  Should  not  humanity,  therefore, 
rejoice,  tlmt  recent  political  arrangements  have  given 
one  of  its  banks  to  Bussia,  and  so  thrown  open  its 
mighty  stream  to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  while 
it  affords  to  herself  the  means  of  conducting  a  trade 
with  China  and  the  other  countries  of  tho  East,  more 
extensive  and  more  advantageous  than  any  overland 
commerce,  furnishing  not  only  a  receptacle  for  vessels, 
but  also  materials  for  building  them,  as  well  as  from 
its  proximity  to  tho  sea  of  Japan,  bringing  her  even 
as  a  maritime  power  into  influential  contact  with  both 
her  opulent  neighbours. 

Towards  tho  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in 
the  fu-st  quarter  of  tho  seventeenth,  a  few  handtiils  of 
Cossacks  were  successfully  cutting  their  way  fi-om  tho 
Arabian  chain  to  tho  Lena,  there  to  encounter  and 
subdue  tho  Tungusian  horn.s,  which,  by  the  most 
extraordinary  contrast  in  tho  history  of  the  world, 
were,  at  ouo  and  the  same  time,  falling  before  the 
mci-o  outposts  of  Russia,  and  trampling  under  foot  the 
ancient  dyniwty  of  China.  By  tho  middle  of  tho 
seventeenth  century  tho  Bussiaus  had  advanced  a  con- 
.siderablc  way  down  both  sides  of  tho  Amoor,  having 
tho  Pocitlc  Ocean,  as  it  were,  already  in  their  view, 
wlieu  China,  having  acquired  a  new  interest  to  the 
northward,  through  her  involuntary  connection  with 
tho  Tartars,  turned  her  arms  towaiils  tlio  same 
quarter.  After  a  good  deal  of  fighting,  in  which  tho 
Russians,  notwithstanding  their  inferiority  in  number, 
always  dealt  the  hardest  blows,  ti'o  Chinese,  partly  by 
trickery,  and  partly  owing  to  their  being  much  nearer 
to  their  resources,  foi-ced  their  dangerous  enemy,  by 
ti-eaty,  to  recede  from  the  A  moor  to  the  line  of  boundary 
terminating  in  the  sea  of  Okhotsk,  in  nearly  the  same 
jiarallel  of  latitude  as  afterwards  divided  Russia  from 
England,  on  the  eo"tcrn  shore  of  the  Pacific.  Tho 
treaty  in  question  was  made  in  1680,  soon  after  tho 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great ;  and 
this  most  ambitious  of  the  Czars  was  doubtless  tho 
moTO  ready  to  ratify  tho  dishonourable  and  disad- 
vantageous compact,  inasmuch  as  one  of  its  collateral 
stipulations  provided  for  tho  opening  of  a  regular  trade 
by  land  between  tho  two  empires.  This  treaty,  that 
of  Nertschinsk,  stipulated  for  a  reciprocal  liberty  of 
trafKcking  between  tho  Russians  and  tho  Chinese,  and 
accordingly,  individuals  on  their  own  account,  and 
caravans  on  behalf  of  the  Qovemmcnt,  ased  to  visiit 
Pekin.  But — as  has  happened  at  Jajmn  before  with 
the  shiiw'  ci-ews,  and  will  in  all  probability  happen 
again — theMusoovitcs  constantly  set  so  bad  an  exami>le 
before  the  sedate  inliabitantg  of  tho  Imperial  City,  in 
the  way  of  drinking  and  roystering,  that  after  exhaust- 
ing the  iMitionco  of  the  Celestials  during  a  period  of 
thirty-three  years,  they  were  entirely  deprived  of  their 
commercial  privileges  in  1723.  Five  years  afterwards, 
concessions  and  apologies  from  RiiMsia  obtained  in 
1728^  a  market  and  cm|)oriuni  on  the  international 
frontier,  each  nation  having  a  city  of  its  own  wherein 
to  trade— the  Chinese  having Moimatchin ;  thoRuMions, 
Kiochta. 
Though  at  firat  the  Rusalans  wore  doubtless  gainers 


by  the  treaty,  they  soon  began  to  feel  that  a  fair  at 
Kiachta,  or  a  factory  at  Pekin,  were  a  ]x>or  exchange 
for  the  only  direct  channel  of  communication  with  the 
Pacific.  What  has  followed  was  the  natural  result  of 
tho  persistent  energy  of  Bussia  operating  upon  tho 
inert  feebleness  of  tho  Chinese  Government. 

Tho  river  Amoor,  or  Sagsilin,  presents  two  widely 
distinct  hydrographical  basins;  one  belongs  to  Mon- 
golia, or  Da-nria,  and  tho  country  of  tho  Kalkn.s,  the 
other  to  Mantchuria.  The  two  aro  separated  by  tho 
In-chan  or  King-hau  chain  of  mountains.  The  Mon- 
golian, or  Upper  Aniooi-,  is  again  formed  by  two  great 
tributaries,  the  Cliiika  and  tho  Argun,  the  first  of 
which  has  its  origin  from  the  southern  slo^Kis  of  th3 
Yablonoi  and  Stavonoi  mountains,  and  the  second  from 
the  groups  of  mountnins  first  delineated  by  Atkinson, 
and  which  extend  from  the  district  of  Lake  Baikal 
to  tho  Great  Desert  of  Gobi  or  Shamo.  Hence  it  is, 
too,  that  tho  Argim,  which  has  a  course  of  some  thou- 
sand miles  before  it  unites  with  the  Amoor  at  Ust 
Str-ilka,  and  waters  some  of  the  finest  ]>asture-lands 
of  all  Mongolia,  has  been  handed  down  from  genera- 
tion 1,0  generation  as  the  holy  river  of  the  Mongols. 
Both  rivers  arc  navigable  above  tlieir  junction,  the 
Chilka  up  to  Nertschinsk,  well  known  for  its  greal 
metallurgical  works  j  naturally  they  ai-e  still  more  so 
after  their  junction.  The  Sungari,  or  Mantchurian 
branch  of  tho  Amoor,  has  its  origin  from  tiie  eastern 
and  southern  slopes  of  the  In-chan  or  Khing-lian  moun- 
tains, and  it  joins  tho  Amoor  below  the  Chinese  city  of 
Sagivlin,  at  a  point  where  tho  great  river  takes  a  more 
northeasterly  course. 

It  is  in  the  forests  that  shade  the  sources  of  the 
Argun — the  most  distant  sources  of  the  Amoor — and 
in  tho  rocks  that  surround  them,  that  Genghis  Khan 
was  born,  and  received  from  tho  gods  the  mission  to 
lead  his  countrymen  to  tho  conquest  of  the  world.  No 
Kalkas  chief  visits  those  veneiiiled  localities  without 
uttering  some  rhythmic  incantation.  It  is  said  that 
these  nomades,  seeing  tho  Chinese  empire  falling  to 
pieces  as  that  of  Bussia  gains  in  strength,  have  trans- 
ferred to  it  an  allegiance  which  they  had  previously 
withheld  from  the  Mantchu  dynasty,  yet  ruling  awhile 
on  the  throne  of  Pekin.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
tho  daily  encroachments  of  the  Bussians  in  Mantchuria 
have  much  influenced  the  Kalkas  tribes  in  this  resolu- 
tion. The  manner  in  which  these  encroachments  have 
been  effected  is  truly  characteristic  of  Muscovite 
policy. 
-  Tlietreatyof  N'crtschinsk,concludcdin  1733 between 
Bussia  and  China,  designated  the  Yablonois  Ikloun- 
tains,  which  give  birth  to  tho  northern  tributaries  to 
the  Amoor,  os  the  natural  frontiers  of  the  two  empires. 
But  in  1845  a  Russian  traveller,  M.  Middendorf, 
discovered  in  tho  valley  of  ouo  of  those  streams,  and  far 
away  from  the  coast  of  tho  Yablonoi,  a  frontier  mark 
(See  p.  28r>)  raised  ot  the  time  of  said  treaty  by  the 
Chinese  coiumissioners,  who  were  no  doubt  too  idle  to 
convey  it  to  tho  summit  of  the  mountains.   A  note'  was 


'  Tho  boundaries  of  China  and  Russia  nro  mnrlioJ  by  lofly 
wooiKn  posU,  erected  on  stone  ixidestnia  (See  p.  2Sfl),  nnd  bear- 
ing, on  tlio  one  side,  nn  inscription  in  Ciiincso,  and  on  tlio  otlicr, 
one  In  Russian.  Tlio  Cliinose  towns  urn  niwnys  at  some  distanco 
fVom  tlicw  fW>ntier  mnrlcs,  owintf  to  tlio  Jealousy  of  lier  subjects 
lioldinK  any  communicntion  with  foreigners.  Tlio  commnndtni] 
officer  Is,  almost  inviiriiibly,  a  bnnislied  mandarin,  who  is  com- 
lielled  to  iiv«  liko  tiie  soldiers,  being  denied  both  money    nnd 
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immediately  made  of  the  fact,  the  Russian  maps  wore 
con-ccted,  and  gradually  tlio  Muscovite  possessions 
werj  extended  to  the  very  valley  of  the  Amoor. 
Nicolaiovsk,  a  fortress,  was  <'■  \inded  at  its  mouth  ;  and 
when  an  envoy  from  Pekin  went  thither  to  intimate 
to  the  Russians,  according  to  the  formula  of  the 
Celentittl  Empire,  that  they  must  purgj  the  soil  of 
their  presence,  the  answer  was,  pointing  to  the  batte- 
ries and  to  some  sloops  of  war  in  the  gi'eat  river,  tliat 
that  was  quite  enough  to  legitimatise  and  to  give  per- 
manence to  accomplished  facts. 

In  1854  the  Russian  government  despatched  a 
scientific  expedition  to  exjilore  its  newly  acquired 
territories.  Arriving  nt  Irkutsk  in  the  winter,  its 
different  members  started  in  tlio  advent  of  spring  by 
Liikc  Baikal  and  Kiachta,'  and  crossing  thence  the 
lieights  of  the  Stavonoi,  they  reached  the  town  of 
Ust  -  Strelka^  on  the  Chilka,  where  u  steamer  was 
awaiting  them  to  convey  them  down  the  river.  The 
details  of  their  journey  thence  may  be  given  in  the 
words  of  M.  rirmikin,  geologist  and  naturalist  to  the 
expedition. 


assistance  from  his  friends;  lint  as  tlic  post  is  gcncrnlly  occupied 
liy  u  ])erson  who  lias  been  condemned  to  death  for  a  great  crime, 
lie  is  fuin  to  accept  liis  pardon  on  condition  of  serving  ten  years 
as  chief  of  tlic  guard. 

'  Kiachta  and  Maimatchin,  or  "  the  Place  of  Trade,"  stand 
witliin  tliree  liundred  yards  of  cacli  otlier,  and  are  reached  by  a 
route  along  the  Kivev  tjelcngn  tlirough  about  sixty  miles  of  dreary 
scenery  from  Selenginslia,  where  tlio  road  turns  off  from  the  river, 
ami  is  continued  over  a  more  open  and  wooded  country  to  tho 
C'liineso  frontier.  On  reaching  Kiachta,  the  hills  rise  in  a  com- 
manding manner,  spreading  out  in  various  directions,  and  forming 
heautitul  but  unprod-jtivo  valleys.  A  little  brook,  called 
Kiachta,  forms  the  «  andary  of  tlie  two  mighty  empires,  and 
tlio  settlements  are  situated  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  fiftietli 
parallel  of  latitude,  about  1,500  miles  from  Pekin  (ten  days  for  a 
courier,  thirty  for  a  caravan),  and  about  4,000  from  Moscow. 
Ill  Kiachta  only  traders  may  reside;  in  Maimatchin  the  Chinese 
welcome  and  feast  strangers  and  friends.  Kiachta  contains  large 
hmscs  and  stores.  Maimatchin  has  four  narrow  streets,  witli 
wooden  houses,  containing,  during  the  fair,  from  1,5(X>  to  2,000 
persons.  Tlie  streets  are  clean.  In  tho  centre  of  all  is  a  pagodn, 
or  observatory,  of  three  stories.  Tho  house  of  the  Sangutcha, 
or  Buperintemlant,  is  of  some  pretensions,  with  a  court-yard,  hut 
li  only  of  one  storey ;  there  is  a  smoll  temple  of  Fo  and  a  court  of 
justice,  a  petty  theatre,  and  then  all  the  public  buildings  aro 
told.  'Ihe  wealtliier  merelmuts  have  large  houses,  tastefully 
ilecornteJ.  Tea  is  ready  at  all  times,  and  dinner  more  often  than 
you  can  cat  it.  Free  passage  between  each  town  is  allowed 
between  sunset  and  sunrise.  From  this  market  Russia  takes 
0,000,000  of  pounds  of  tea  and  3OO,O0Olbs.  of  rhubarb,  with  silks 
of  vrinus  kinds,  wliile  tlic  Chinese  receive  in  exchange  furs  and 
woollens,  muWls,  leather,  linens  and  cottons,  writing  paper,  and 
articlM  of  cr;>k."'y.  xliero  is  also  a  minor  exchange  or  retail  of 
),'rain  and  pro  /isions.  Russia  sells  of  lier  own  native  produce  iu  tho 
projiortiou  of  sixteen  to  thirty-two  of  foreign  goo<Is.  The  grand 
season  for  business  is  the  winter,  beginning,  by  rights,  about  the 
last  week  in  January.  Much  of  the  coarse  brick  tea  is  carried  by  the 
Itussians  to  Mijnl  Novgorod,  and  tlicn  despatched  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Astrakhan  for  the  use  of  tho  Kalmucks.  Tho  exports 
and  imports  of  Kiachta  aro  valued  at  jB3,000,000. 

'  Ust-Strelka  stands  close  to  tliejuncticn  of  the  two  rivers,  tho 
Chilka  or  Cliulka,  and  tlie  Argun,  which  united,  after  a  course  of 
750  miles  in  tho  first,  and  1,000  miles  in  the  latter,  from  the 
Ainoor.  Tho  former  river  rpceivcs  from  tlio  Ynhlonoi,  called  by 
M.  Piroschiii  the  Stavonoi  mountains,  several  streams  in  which 
gold  is  found.  Situmcn  also  is  obtained  Irani  some  caverns  situate 
on  its  banks.  From  1689  to  1854,  says  Mr.  A;.uinson,  the 
junction  of  tho  Aigun  and  Chilka  was  the  most  easterly  point  of 
the  Russian  empire  in  tho  region  of  the  Amoor.  But  during  all 
this  period  of  1G5  years,  the  frontier  Cos<ineks  wero  constantly 
licnetrjting  into  the  country  .m  the  banks  of  tho  Amoor,  and  many 
wild  stories  have  been  handed  down  of  the  contests  theso  hardy 
huntera  luid  with  tho  Mantehu  race ;  bcaidcs  which,  many  convicts 
have  eseaiwd  from  the  mines,  .ind  descended  the  Amoor,  only  to 


Leaving  Ust  Strelka  on  the  30th  of  May,  we  met 
on  tho  left  bank  a  tribe  of  Orotsches,  a  branch  of  tho 
great  family  of  Tunguses.  These  people  are  tributary 
to  Russia,  and  so  firm  are  they  in  their  allegiance,  that 
during  the  century  and  a  half  which  elapsed  between 
the  treaty  of  1G89,  which  took  these  regions  from 
Russia,  and  that  of  1843  which  restored  them,  these 


be  captured  by  the  paoplc  on  its  banks.  An  exile  escaped  tills 
way,  and  succeeded  in  passing  all  the  Chinese  posts  in  a  canoe  or 
small  boat,  by  keeping  to  the  north  side  of  the  river.  He  lived  on 
the  produce  of  his  rlQe,  enduring  great  hardships,  and  Anally 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor  in  the  hope  of  getting  away  in 
Bomo  vessel.  In  this  he  was  disappointed,  and  after  all  chance  of 
escape  had  vanished,  otartcd  on  his  return.  lie  tell  in  with  a 
p<irty  of  Tuiigusc  sable-hunterg,  and  spent  the  hunting  season 
with  them ;  ofler  which  they  crossed  the  country  towards  the 
upper  part  of  the  Soya,  and  ultimately  brought  him  to  one  of  the 
fairs  attended  by  the  Cossacks.  lie  was  recognised  by  his  coun- 
trymen, and  carried  back  to  tho  mines  of  Ncrtschinsk,  after  an 
ahucnce  of  more  than  eighteen  months.  The  information  which 
he  had  ocquireil  was  considered  of  so  much  value,  that  the  chief 
got  his  sentence  remitted  on  condition  of  his  taking  another 
journey  to  gain  more  knowledge  of  the  region.  At  the  season  of 
the  yarmak,  lie  was  provided  with  powder,  lead,  and  a  few  other 
necessaries,  and  accompanied  with  Cossiickstothc  fair,  in  the  hope 
of  meeting  his  old  companions,  the  Tungusc.  They  were  there, 
delighted  to  sec  him,  and  he,  having  been  provided  with  a  packet 
of  powder  for  every  man,  was  again  admitted  as  a  brother,  and 
invited  to  accompany  them  to  hunt  the  sable.  At  tho  end  of  three 
days,  the  fair  broke  up,  when  lie  said  good-bye  to  his  countrymen, 
and  started  with  the  Tunguse  on  his  homeward  journey.  This  time 
he  acquired  a  knowledge  ot  the  southern  side  of  the  Vablonoi  range, 
and  discovered  a  short  route  to  the  sable-hunting  ground  far  down 
towards  the  month  of  the  Amoor.  Uaving  spent  another  season 
sable. hunting,  he  returned  with  bis  companions  to  the  fair,  and 
then  to  the  Zavod,  bringing  much  valuable  information  about  tho 
different  people  dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the  Amoor,  and  so  opened 
up  a  road  into  a  valuable  fur-producing  country.  This  exile  was 
sent  a  third  time,  with  injunctions  to  penetrate  into  the  region  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Amoor,  during  the  sable-hunting  season,  and 
return  in  Hme  to  accompany  the  Tunguse  to  the  fair.  Many 
horsemen  arrived,  hut  he  was  not  with  them,  nor  was  he  ever 
heard  of  afterwards.  Afterwards  several  convicts  escaped  down 
the  river,  but  no  one  returned  to  tell  his  story,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  they  were  killed. 

In  1848  it  was  decided  to  explore  the  Amoor,  when  an  officer, 
with  four  Cossacks,  were  sent  in  the  spring  of  that  year  on  an 
expedition  down  the  river  in  a  boat ;  they  were  armed  and  pro- 
visioned, and  it  was  boiied  that  this  small  party  might  be  per- 
mitted to  pass  unmolested.  He  also  carried  instruments  fur 
making  observations,  a  telescope,  and  a  quantity  of  gold  coin. 
It  was  well  known  that  great  jealousy  existed  among  the  Chinese 
authorities,  that  they  always  endeavoured  to  stop  the  Cossacks 
pursuing  game  into  their  territory,  and  it  was  only  the  dread 
of  their  deadly  rifles  that  enabled  tliom  to  escape  from  superior 
numbers.  The  officer  was  instructed  to  avoid  coming  in  contact 
with  the  authoriiicB,  if  possible ;  to  examine  their  towns  and 
villages  from  a  distance,  but  not  to  enter  them.  He  was  desired 
to  conciliate  the  jieoplo  on  every  opportunity,  and  he  carried 
various  articles  for  presents.  It  was  expected  that  the  party 
would  accomplish  the  object,  if  permitted,  in  about  nine  months, 
and,  if  stopped,  that  they  would  speedily  return.  Time  passed 
on ;  nine  mouths  had  elapsed,  but  there  wero  no  tidings  of  the 
officer  and  his  men.  During  tho  winter  the  Cossacks  inquired 
of  all  tho  Orotchus  who  attended  tho  fairs,  if  these  men  had  been 
seen,  but  no  one  could  girc  any  tidings  about  them.  The  Tun- 
guse  sable  hunters  were  promised  a  reward  if  they  would  find 
them,  or  learn  if  they  were  detained  by  the  Chinese;  but  all 
efforts  proved  fruitless.  In  1 352  nn  application  was  made  by 
the  Qoveriior  of  Kiachta  to  tlio  Chinese  Governor  in  Ourga, 
stating  that  an  officer  and  four  men  had  deserted,  carrying 
away  with  them  a  large  sum  in  gold,  and  several  instruments  i 
that  they  had  descended  tho  Amcor,  and  it  was  believed  they 
hod  been  captureil  by  the  Chinese  officers,  and  were  detained  in 
one  oftbotowns.  IfBo.tho  Russian  G  overnment  desired  that  they 
should  be  delivered  up,  cither  at  Kiachta,  or  any  of  tho  forts  on 
tho  frontier.  This  produced  no  result,  nor  have  they  ever  been 
heard  of.  At  last  the  Oovernor-Qcnernl  of  Siberia  determined 
to  explore  the  Amoor,  and  in  1861  a  great  expedition  was 
organised  by  liim  for  that  object.     It  was  on  such  a  scale  that 
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good  people  have  ncrcr  once  failed  trarainitting  their 
armnal  tribute  of  furs  to  the  Great  White  Khan  of  the 
West.  Further  ou  wo  met  with  Tunguses  in  boats 
made  of  the  bark  of  birch.  They  belonged  to  the  tribe 
of  Mauri,  and  they  pay,  it  appears,  a  Hninll  impost  to 
the  Chinese.  We  gave  them  some  brandy,  au(l  some 
small  ornaments.  One  of  them  could  speak  BiLssian, 
Chinese,  and  Mantchu,  besides  his  own  language. 

That  day  we  travelled  1 30  verats,'  and  on  the  1st  of 
June  we  arrived  at  the  place  where  was  formerly  Al- 
basin,^  the  chief  place  of  the  Cossack  establishments 
founded  in  olden  times  along  the  banks  of  the  river. 
Attacked  at  this  station,  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Kam-hi,  by  an  army  of  nearly  100,000  Chinese  (?), 
even  then  the  latter  might  possibly  not  have  succeeded 
in  driving  them  from  their  stronghold,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  scientific  aid  given  to  the  Celestiuls  by  the 
Jesuit  missionaries  at  that  time  at  Pekin. 


The  fall  of  Albosin  put  an  end  to  the  expeditions 
which  these  hardy  pioneers  of  Russian  jwwer  were 
making  on  this  highway  to  the  Eastern  Ocean,  and  the 
ramparts  of  the  fortress  bear  to  the  present  day  evi- 
dences of  how  fierce  the  str\iggle  was.  This  handful  of 
heroes,  returning  into  Euroi>e,  wore  introduced  to  the 
Emperor,  who,  to  do  honour  to  their  courage,  enrolled 
them  among  the  Cos.sack  body  guard,  an  honour  which 
has  been  transmitted  to  their  descendants,  who  consti- 
tute to  the  present  day  the  regiment  of  Albasinskis. 

A  little  beyond  this  ruined  site  the  Erouri,  or 
Albasicha,  empties  itself  into  the  Amoor  from  the  right. 
Before  arriving  at  the  junction  we  recognised,  upon  an 
island,  about  ten  vcrats  in  length,  the  traces  of  the 
batteries  raised  by  the  Mautchu-Chinese  force  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  siege. 

At  this  point  the  character  of  the  vegetation  imder- 
went  a  great  change.     The  larch  is  succeeded  l>y  ouka 
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and  birch,  and  in  sheltered  spots  the  elm  and  ash  grow 
freely,  with  an  undercover  of  wild  roses  and  nut  trees, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  river  willows — all  manifesting 
an  improved  climate,  although  the  smaller  plants  still 
bore  the  seal  of  the  Da-urian  tlura. 


tlic  Cliincsc  could  neither  check  his  proH;i'e3s,  nor  prevent  hU 
taking  ))OB8CS>ion  or  tlic  nortli  bank  of  tlto  river.  In  less  than 
■ix  weeks  the  whole  of  thia  vast  roginn,  including  tlio  country 
br'waen  the  Amoor  nnd  the  Bnsainn  frontier  to  the  north  of  tlio 
Yablonol  mountains,  had  changed  masters;  it  had  now  fallen 
into  itiviigo  hands,  and,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  entire 
Chinese  army  could  not  have  dislodged  the  small  body  of  Cossacks 
placed  in  position.  Qcneral  MouraviefT  Itad  seized  on  every  point 
necessary  for  the  security  of  his  position. 


Tlio  Managrians  had  a  few  huts  in  the  neighbourhoooi, 
and  they  saw  us  go  by  in  \itter  iiidiflerence,  althougli 
they  could  never  have  seen  a  steamboat  towing  a 
number  of  other  boats.  Even  the  band  of  music  did 
not  disturb  tliem  from  their  occupations. 


*  The  verst  is  cquid  to  llGG'j  yards,  or  about  three-qnarters  of 
an  English  mile. 

'  Alboain  stands  on  the  sito  of  an  ancient  Tungnso  town,  and 
derives  its  name  from  Allmsa,  a  Du-urian  prince,  wlio  lived  tlicrc. 
Sevend  attempts  were  made  to  penetrate  into  the  region  beyond 
the  Ynblusi  by  these  pioneers, — the  hnnters  and  Cossacks,  nnd 
some  of  them  had  reached  the  Amo.ir,  and  others  the  upper 
hrnnches  of  the  Scya.  Dnch  party  found  an  almost  ineihausl'hlo 
supply  of  miiniala,  such  as  were  valuable  for  their  fur,  as  well  as 
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On  tho  4th  of  July  wo  passed  several  islands  covered 
with  poplars,  ash,  and  willows.  At  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening  we  brought  to  (curiously  enough,  the 
French  reporter  says  N<mi  aloppdmes),  on  the  left  bank, 
at  one  of  tho  prettiest  places  we  had  yet  mot  with.  The 
Kivers  Toro  and  Augan  surround  a  rich,  open  valley  ; 
a  few  Managrians  wandered  on  their  banks,  where 
herds  of  horses  pastured,  among  which  we  remarked 
several  magnificent  white  steeds ;  the  whole  of  the  land 
that  we  passed  that  day,  indeed,  was  pasture,  and 
adapted  for  cultivation  ;  the  valleys,  which  extend  up- 
wards from  tho  banks,  are  surrounded  by  hills,  which 
riso  like  an  amphitheatre,  and  wliich,  in  some  instances, 
come  down  to  the  river's  bed,  where  they  terminate  in 
abrupt  cli£b  of  little  height. 

Forty  vents  beyond  this,  at  the  mouth  of  the  lesser 
Onon,  a  elan  of  Managrians  inhabited  seven  different 
villages,  not  far  removed  from  one  another.  Cue  of 
those  nomades  related  a  curious  legend  to  us  in  con- 
nection with  a  hiH  of  sand  called  Zapajon,  which  rises 


up  out  of  a  kind  of  bay  in  t'  e  river,  near  its  left  bonk, 
and  which  he  asserted  to  i.jud  forth  smoke  whenever 
a  man  went  near  it,  but  to  cease  to  do  so  when  ho 
went  away.  The  dwellers  ou  this  part  of  the  river, 
who  are  of  Tunguse  origin,  are  all  given  to  Shamanism, 
and  have  a  great  veneration  for  this  miraculous  hill, 
which  they  assort  to  be  tenanted  by  an  evil  spiiit. 
This  hill  is  said  to  be  some  thirty  versts  in  extent,  but 
not  being  able  to  examine  it  closely,  we  supposed  that 
the  smoke  which  it  exhaled  came  from  the  combustion 
of  some  coal-beds,  or  that  it  contained  cavities  such  as 
are  very  summon  in  the  limestone  mountains  of  Eastern 
Siberia,  and  that  when  the  external  air  is  cold,  the 
warmer  air  of  the  interior  escapes  in  the  shape  of 
vapours.  (This  explanation  is  not  very  creditable  to 
M.  Firmikin,  as  a  professed  geologist.  First,  was  it 
really  a  hill  of  sand  thirty  versts  in  extent  t  If  sand, 
it  could  neither  contain  beds  of  coal  or  limestone 
caverns.  Might  not  tho  formation  and  phenomena  bo 
like  those  of  Baku  and  Kivkuk  in  Babylonia,  where 
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chemical  actions,  which  oro  to  be  distinguished  from 
volcanic  phenomena,  give  birth  to  hot  springs,  with 


naphtha  and  sulphurcted  hydrogen,  a-s  also  to  flancs 
and  vapour  ?) 


tloie  projwr  for  food.  It  wn»  not,  liowevcr,  till  tho  ycnr  1043, 
that  a  party  »t  Oosinck  liimtcrs  cro»8c<l  tlie  Vnblusi,  readied  the 
Amoor,  and  deaoondcd  to  tho  sea.  After  their  euccew,  and  tho 
reported  wealth  of  tlio  .on,  it  was  decided  that  n  settlement 
should  be  made  on  the  Amoor.  In  tho  year  1C50,  EhaborofT  was 
despatched  from  Yokntsk,  with  a  body  of  Cossacks,  to  select  a 
position  on  tli«  Amoor,  and  fortify  themBclvcs  in  it.  After  a  diffi- 
cult nurfih  t''-  v.arriors  reached  the  river  j  and,  having  made  a 
careftil  ?-  uf  ccveml  localities,  Alhniin  wos  chcscn  as 

aflbrdlnr  !      i'^.         ;3qi  isilca  for  such  an  establishment— wood, 

WatlH'.    ■       '        ■'■    .       -Ill  J;  if. 

^"i-  t  vrnii  comi)lct<Ht,  and  its  position  commanded 

all  till.'    .  ;.i  V  rir.crous  body  of  hunters  followed  tho 

Cossack  I,  :i!.ii  <<j:  cj,  meir  i'lii<n  of  abode  there.  Thus  the  town 
sprang  up  jin>i<Jiv,  jinrt  b<-li-n\  the  hunting  season,  sufficient 
dwellings  « lie  Ciectci'  to  thil./'i-  :J1  the  inhabitants.  This  addi- 
tional force  of  well-armed  nii'n  rendered  their  post  qnite  secure, 
and  no  body  of  Chinese  trooia  could  dislodge  them.  When  the 
hunting  season  came  round,  these  men  dispersed  in  every  direction, 
andgamownsfoundinabundanL'e.  Ort>tchns,orOrotclics,Uanvargii, 
nnd  some  other  tribes  who  live  by  the  produce  of  their  forests, 
deemed  this  on  intrusion  ou  their  domains.    But  the  Cossacks 


and  hunters  looked  upon  the  territory  as  their  own,  and  where- 
over  eatables  could  ho  obtiiined,  there  tlioy  followed  their  pursuit. 
As  the  animals  became  less  numerous  in  tho  forests  around,  they 
descended  tho  Amoor,  and  drove  tho  natives  from  their  hunting 
grounds,  after  coinmiaiii;;  other  depredations.  Year  after  year 
these  men  oppressed  tho  people,  and  others  of  a  worse  character 
Moght  hero  escape  from  tho  punishment  which  awaited  them  at 
Siberia.  Thus  a  nnmber  of  daring  and  desperate  characters  were 
ever  ready  for  mischief;  nnd  wlien  the  hunt  failed  them,  they  did 
noc  hesitate  to  appropriate  any  property  at  hand.  At  length  Hiov 
becamo  more  darmg,  crossed  tlio  Ainoor,  pillaged  the  vilhies,  and 
•ot  the  Cliineso  authorities  at  defiance.  BomonstranSa  were 
frequently  made  by  tho  Chinese,  but  without  any  avail,  and  S 
year,  as  the  hunters  had  to  proceal  further  to  obtain  their  anl- 
mals.  their  labour  becamo  moro  severe.  Bven  by  great  exertion 
they  could  not  alivays  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  to  satisfy  their 
rapacity.  When  this  luppened,  a  large  body  scoured  the  country, 
and  plundered  every  tribe  ou  their  route.  These  proeecdiun 
rousod  aU  the  ire  of  the  Celestials,  and  in  1057  an  array  fVoin  the 
Central  Flowery  Land  sat  down  before  Albasin,  and  summoned 
the  garrison  to  surrender  the  fort,  nnd  leave  the  country,  takinir 
tlicir  arms  nnd  property.    To  this  they  sent  a  deHanco  /  and  tho 
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Lower  down,  the  banks  of  the  river  begin  to  present 
new  feature*.  The  largo  valleys  that  line  the  banks  of 
the  river  become  still  more  extensive;  the  rooky 
mountains  grow  more  and  more  distant ;  the  meadows 
are  clothed  with  rich  gross ;  the  islands  increase  in 
number,  the  river  flows  rapidly  towards  the  south, 
forming  such  rapid  curves  to  the  east  and  west,  that  it 
appears  sometimes  as  if  one  was  almost  going  back 
again  ;  we  passed  by  extensive  plains  and  low  inlands ; 
everywhere  poiJars,  ash  and  wild  apples  {Pyrua  spec- 
tabilis),  alternate  with  shrubbery  of  red-grained  elder 
and  willows.  A  small  kind  of  oak  grows  on  the 
mountains  by  the  side  of  the  black  birch.  Pino  trees 
and  larches  become  rarer.  The  meadows  are  covered 
with  rich  herbage.  Numerous  herds  of  cattle  could 
be  reared  in  these  fine  plains,  but  at  present  there  is 
nothing  living  in  these  solitudes  save  the  powerful 
activity  impressed  by  nature  on  vegetation. 

C'luneu  oeneral  commenced  operatioiu  by  electing  batteries  on 
an  Uland  fronting  Albaain.  The  ruini  of  tliew  vroAi  still 
oxiit,  and  they  are  o(  considerable  extent.  It  is  needless  to  attempt 
any  description  of  tlio  siege,  or  to  repeat  the  traditions  tliat  have 
bten  banded  down,  ana  which  may  bo  still  heard  when 
sitting  round  a  Coswck  camp-fire.  It  is  only  necessary  to  say 
that  Uie  nege  lasted  till  hite  in  1658,  nearly  two  years,  to  prove 
that  the  defence  was  a  determined  one,  and  that  want  of  provisions 
alone  compelled  the  Cossacks  to  surrender.  Tliey  marched  out, 
however,  with  their  arms,  and  returned  into  Siberia,  the  Chinese 
army  attending  them  across  the  frontier;  and  Albasin  was 
destroyed.  Alt  the  prisoners  taken  during  the  siege  were  sent 
to  Peldn,  and  hence  in  after  years  Russia  stipuhited  to  send  a 
mission  to  give  spiritual  instruction  to  the  Cossacks  of  Albasin. 
Tlie  valuable  furs  that  wore  obtained  in  this  region,  and  wero 
constantly  being  bartered  at  the  different  yermaks  on  the  frontier, 
were  too  tempting  to  many  of  the  wild  spirits  who  had  been  driven 
out.  In  1665,  B  number  of  hunters  descended  the  Amoor  to 
Albasin,  and  some  of  them  restored  their  old  Imbitiitions.  This 
time  they  were  more  prudent,  avoiding  the  hunting  grounds  fre- 
quented by  the  natives ;  and  tims  tlioy  wero  left  in  peace.  In 
1670,  Ilekifir  Tcheruigooeky  organised  a  small  body  of  men  at 
Kerenska,  and  descended  the  Amoor.  On  his  arrival  at  Albiisin, 
h«  found  it  occupied  by  the  few  hunters,  but  they  were  living 
among  the  ruins.  As  he  knew  that  in  the  present  state  he  could 
not  hold  it,  if  the  Chinese  came  to  dispute  possession,  he  set  about 
restoring  the  fort.  The  works  went  on  without  molestation,  and 
in  due  time  were  finished.  It  was  soon  made  known  in  Siberia, 
that  Albasin  was  restored,  and  this  induced  numbers  to  join  the 
little  garrison.  In  about  two  years  Tohemigoosky  had  mora  men 
under  bis  command  then  were  engaged  in  the  first  siege,  and  he 
kept  them  under  control,  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  all  inter- 
course with  the  Hantchus.  Under  his  command  the  place  flou- 
rished, and  the  Chinese  perceived  that  it  would  endanger  their 
power.  This  induced  them  to  build  the  town  of  Ai-gnn  on  tho 
Middle  Amoor,  to  count«ract  its  efibct,  and,  if  possible,  force  the 
Rusdims  to  leave  their  territory.  On  the  4tli  of  June,  1685,  the 
Chinese  army  appeared  before  the  town,  and  took  up  their  former 
position  on  the  island.  The  general  had  a  large  force,  and,  as  the  bat- 
teries had  not  been  destroyed,  he  was  soon  ready  for  the  attack. 
Tolbouzin  was  appointed  to  the  command  in  Albasin :  the  place  was 
put  i»  the  best  passible  state  for  defence,  but  tHe  Chinese  outnum- 
bered bis  men  ten  to  one.  On  the  22nd,  tho  enemy  made  an  assault, 
when  Tolbouzin  and  his  garrison  defauded  the  town  with  the  utmost 
bravery  for  several  days  i  subiequently,  however,  perceiving  that 
it  was  impossible  to  hold  it  against  such  numbers,  be  withdrew  in 
the  night.  The  Chinese  entered  the  fort  the  following  day,  and 
again  levelled  the  works ;  having  aeeompllshed  this,  they  retreated 
to  Ai-gun.  Tolbouzin  left  scouts  to  watch  their  movements,  and 
when  informed  of  their  departure,  he  marched  back  to  Albasin. 
On  the  7th  of  August,  he  began  restoring  the  toit,  and  before  the 
winter  set  in,  was  m  a  position  to  restore  the  town.  During  the 
cold  season,  ho  made  preparations  for  another  struggle,  and 
endeavoured  to  render  his  post  impregnable.  The  snow  and  ioa 
stopped  the  return  of  the  Chinese,  but  he  learned  that  their  next 
campaign  would  be  on  a  greater  scale,  as  they  were  determined  to 
destroy  the  Muscovites.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1686,  the  Celes- 
tials oommenced  their  preparations  j  the  whole  of  the  Amoor 
flotilla  wa*  oolleoted  to  take  a  part  in  the  coming  straggle,  and  aid 


Khaboroff,  the  first  Russian  conqueror  in  these 
regions,  founded  a  military  post,  where  the  Amoor 
receives  tho  Kamara,  in  1651.  Abandoned  at  the 
same  time  as  Albasin,  it  has  been  lately  re-established  ; 
we  saw  two  birch-bark  canoes  in  a  creek,  but  no  living 
person. 

Seventy-six  vomts  below  this,  there  is  another  military 
post  on  tho  left  bank  of  the  Amoor,  consisting  of  three 
tents,  built  of  wood,  and  thatched  with  rushes,  and  a 
little  in  advance  of  these  is  a  temple  constructed  of 
trunks  of  trees,  and  which,  according  to  the  sinologist 
Sytsohewski,  who  accompanied  the  expedition,  was 
dedicated  to  the  god  of  war.  Largo  incense-burners, 
fixed  in  the  soil,  smoked  in  front  of  this  rude  temple, 
nearer  to  the  river. 

One  hundred  and  seventeen  versts  beyond  this,  on  tho 
right  bank  of  the  Amoor,  twenty-three  houses — being 
a  considerable  number  for  these  regions — comiiose  tho 


in  the  complete  annihilation  of  tlie  Russians.  Long  before  they 
soiled,  Tolbouzin  knew  tliat  the  Chinese  general  hud  collected  on 
overwhelming  force;  but  great  as  was  ito  numbers,  ho  was  not 
daunted,  and  his  offlcen  and  men  determined  never  to  yield. 
When  the  ice  broke  up  on  tho  Amoor,  supplies  were  sent  from 
Ncrtsdiinsk,  ind  his  little  garrison  was  soon  provisioned  for  the 
siege.  It  was  vlio  last  week  in  June  when  the  Chincso  land  forces 
marched  into  thoir  position  before  the  town ;  their  naval  expe- 
dition arrived  a  few  days  later.  On  tlie  2nd  of  July,  tho 
enemy  began  his  operations  against  the  town,  using  both  his 
Und  and  naval  forces,  but  without  making  any  imprcsiiion 
on  the  besieged.  Uoth  the  attack  and  defence  wero  conducted 
with  tho  utmost  bravery  for  several  weeks,  and  Tolbouzin  was 
killed.  This  was  a  great  loss  to  the  Cossacks,  but  it  gave  hope  to 
tho  Chinese,  and  tliey  pressed  on  tho  siege  with  more  vigour.  Tho 
command  in  Albasin  now  dovolve<l  on  nn  officer  naini^  Beaton, 
ond  lie  continued  to  hold  the  place  against  the  Celestials  in  spite 
of  all  their  ctlurts,  till  severe  losses  and  the  opproiich  of  winter 
coinpellcd  them  to  retire  to  their  encauipiiieiit.  This  determined 
defence  hud  not  been  miuiituiiied  without  lusii,  ns  innny  Cossacks 
wero  killed;  the  survivors  were,  linwever,  left  in  imjiicc  throughout 
the 'winter.  In  the  following  spring,  lleuton  i-eceived  reiiilorco- 
inents  and  provisions  from  Ncrtsehinsk,  and  prepared  for  another 
obstinate  defence.  The  siego  was  ogiiiii  renewed  as  soon  as  the 
weather  permitted,  and  continued  throughout  tho  summer,  but 
the  Chinese  gained  no  advantage.  NotwithstniHling  the  great 
superiority  of  the  latter  in  numbers,  winter  found  Beaton  and  his 
Cossacks  still  unconquered,  and  in  possession.  He  held  Albasin 
for  a  period  of  two  years,  until  the  winter  of  1688,  and  then 
retired,  after  having  defcnde<l  tho  phice  against  ten  times  his 
force.  Beaton  gave  the  Celestials  many  proofs  of  his  buILdog 
courage,  showing  that  it  does  not  evaporate  even  in  the  wilds  of 
Asia ;  and  Mr.  Atkinson  says  he  lins  the  best  authority  for  saying 
he  was  an  Englishman.  On  tho  27th  of  August,  168!),  a 
treaty  was  concluded  at  Ncrtsehinsk,  between  the  Russians, 
and  Chinese,  by  which  Russia  was  compelled  to  surrender 
all  her  settlements  in  Muiijuria  or  Muutchuria ;  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  neither  power  should  occupy  Albasin,  and  a  boundary 
was  deflned  from  the  Baikal  to  tho  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  Other 
disputes  arose,  and  as  It  was  found  impossible  to  prevent 
the  Siberian  hunter  fVom  pursuing  his  avocations  beyond  Vie  pre- 
scribed hmits,  a  second  treaty  was  concluded  from  Cliiucso 
dictation,  in  June,  1728,    At  that  period  the  Chinese  authority 

firedominatcd,  and  Russia  was  subjected  to  numerous  insults,  and 
lis  Celestial  Majesty  believed  that  slio  was  his  vassal.  What  a 
change  has  come  over  the  scene  since  Khabaroff  und  his  Cossacks 
were  apparently  imitating  the  old  buccaneers  I  and  tradition  has 
handed  down  to  the  present  races  on  tlic  Amoor  an  account  of 
the  plundering  ind  piratical  conduct  of  these  men,  whose  names 
even  yet  cause  a  dreads  In  this  year  of  grace,  1860,  Russia's 
power  in  these  regions  is  not  an  idea  but  a  fiict.  One  hundred 
and  thirty-two  years  liavo  elup8e<l  since  her  prodigies  of  vnlour 
wero  compelled  to  retreat  from  tlicir  settlements  on  tlio  Amoor. 
In  1854  the  descendants  of  these  men  took  possession  of  this 
great  river,  fVom  its  commencement  to  the  sea,  ai|d  added  nearly 
half  of  Hantchnria  to  the  Russian  empire ;  and  this  was  acoom. 
pliihedin  lesitban  six  weeks.  Wereitnoweithernecesssry  orpoli- 
tie,  Mouravioff,  with  his  Cosaaeka,  could  piteh  bis  Uelestial-uom 
Majesty,  mandarins,  pigtails,  and  all,  into  the  gulf  of  Potcbe-lw. 
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village  of  Aiuba-Sachalgnn,  Taking  advantage  of  oar 
eveniug'fl  bringing-to,  wo  paid  it  a  visit.  Four  old 
men,  two  old  women,  and  three  young  children,  were 
the  only  inhabitants,  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  were 
out  hunting  or  fishing.  The  houses,  distribute<l  here 
and  there,  were  rudely  constructed  of  wood,  clay,  and 
rushes.  There  was  oiled  paper  at  the  windows  instead 
of  glass.  The  rooms  were  decorated  with  paintings  on 
canvaH,  representing  the  divinities  of  the  Bud<lhist  and 
Fu  worship.  There  were,  also,  acvenil  objects  of 
C'iiinese  manufacture,  such  as  cupboards  and  domestic 
utensils.  Masses  of  birch,  elm,  maple,  acacia,  and  of 
the  incomparoblc  Pyrua  speclabiUs,  ovoi'shadowed  each 
of  these  humble  residences,  which  also  possessed,  in 
addition,  each  of  them  a  gai'den  cultivated  with  the 
greatest  care.  I  remarked  in  thom  different  kinds  of 
millet  and  Indian  corn  ;  and  then,  in  small  squares, 
gray  radishes,  leeks,  garlic,  Spanish  pepinsr,  French 
beans,  and  other  vegetables.  Like  true  Kussians,  we 
c.s|)ecially  admired  two  new  varieties  of  cabbage. 
Tliese  people  possessed  few  cattle  and  horses,  but  many 
pigs,  and  a  particular  kind  of  fowls. 

Next  day,  doubling  a  cape  which  advanced  from  the 
left,  we  came  upon  the  immense  valley  of  the  Saja,  or 
Zaya,  whose  banks  stretched  beyond  vision,  and  which 
emptied  itself  into  the  Araoof  by  a  very  wide  mouth. 
Its  watei-s  flowed  along  the  bottom  of  the  valley  like 
a  riband.  The  place  is  one  of  incomparable  beauty  ; 
I  never  saw  anything  like  it.  The  wiiltb  and  depth 
of  the  Amoor  ai'o  considerably  increased  by  tliis  addi- 
tional mas.s  of  water.  If  the  country  that  surrounds 
Albasin,  the  mouths  of  the  Kamaiu  and  the  Argun, 
are  well  adapted  for  founding  establishments,  the 
valley  of  the  Saja  is  still  more  preferable  fram  many 
considerations.  According  to  a  report,  dated  1681, 
iron  has  been  found  in  the  White  Mountains,  mid- 
distance  between  the  mouth  of  the  Saja  and  the 
Selinga,  one  of  its  tributaries. 

Thirty  vcrsts  from  the  mouth  of  the  Saja,  is  the  town 
of  Sagalian-Ula-Khoton.  The  interval  between  b 
dotted  with  little  villages  composed  of  a  few  huts,  so 
remote  from  one  another,  tliat  one  occupies  a  distance 
of  five  versts  along  the  banks.  Cultivated  fields  were 
to  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bouses.  The 
port,  which  is  a  little  bit  above  the  town,  contained 
thirty-five  large  boats,  each  of  which  could  carry  300 
2)ood.s.  Some  members  of  the  expedition  having  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  visit  the  Chinese  town,  they  were 
received  at  the  landing-place  by  the  araban  or  Mantchu 
governor,  and  by  three  officers,  who  invited  them  to 
enter  a  tent  in  which  two  benches  hod  been  placed. 
They  must  have  collected  all  the  soldiers  of  the 
place  for  their  reception,  for  there  were  at  least  a 
thousand.  They  were  armed  with  long  sticks,  to  which 
a  sharp  ytomt,  hardened  in  the  fire,  gave  the  appear- 
ance of  pikes.  Some  of  them  had  ponderous  a.nd  rude 
swords ;  others,  but  these  in  small  number,  were  armed 
with  mu.4kets ;  but  almost  all  held  small  bows  in  their 
hands,  and  had  a  quiver  full  of  arrows  on  their 
shoidder ;  at  a  short  distance  from  the  tent  were  ten 
guns,  mounted  on  great  wheels  rudely  constructed  ; 
each  gun  wns  covered  with  a  little  roof  of  birch-bark, 
the  whole  being  painted  a  red  colour.  To  each  gun  a 
man  was  also  attached  with  a  stick  in  his  hand,  but 
we  could  not  see  if  the  stick  served  as  a  handle  to  a 
slow-match.  The  nmban  refused  us  permission  to 
go  into  the  interior  ot"tlie  town.  The  soldiers  came 
iu  such  numbers  into  the  tent,  during  the  interview, 


that  they  were  obliged  to  be  driven  out  with  sticks. 
In  front  of  the  low  town  is  an  island  on  which  can  bo 
seen  the  i-emaina  of  a  mud  wall,  the  last  relics  of  a 
fortress  constructed  by  the  Mantchu-Chinese  to  resist 
the  incursions  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Five  versts  below  Sagalin,  on  the  lefl  bank  of  tho 
Amoor,  are  the  remains  of  Ai-gun,  which  in  tho 
seventeenth  century  had  all  the  importance  which 
the  other  city  has  acquired  in  the  present  day.  When 
the  Cossacks  made  their  appearance  on  the  river, 
this  place  was  abandoned';  and  after  the  capture  of 
Nertschinsk,  this  city  of  Sagalin  was  founded,  in 
acconlance  with  instructions  received  to  that  effect 
from  Pekin. 

Below  the  junction  of  tho  Saja  the  valleys  expand 
on  both  sides  of  the  Amoor,  tho  banks  lower,  ond  the 
blue  mountains  disapi^ear  in  the  horizon.  The  lower 
levels  become  even  marshy,  and  are  interspersed  with 
little  lakes  surrounded  by  rushes  and  canes.  We  arc 
in  the  great  southern  eurv)  of  the  river  basin.  The 
Da-urian  flora,  which  predominates  as  far  as  the  Saja, 
is  now  succeeded  by  an  European  vegetation,  which 
continues  as  iiir  as  the  confluence  of  the  Sungari.  The 
lime,  or  linden,  the  poplar,  the  C'ornus  maseula,  the 
Bryonia  cdha,  and  several  others,  and  around  which 
grow  the  oak,  the  nut,and  white  birch.arenowmetwith. 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that  only  wild  trees  grow  along 
the  banks  of  the  river  ;  but  in  the  Mantchu  villages 
and  gardens  the  elm  and  jioplai'  are  found  planted  by 
the  hand  of  man. 

All  this  country  reminds  one  of  the  best  parts  of 
Central  £uro|)ean  Russia.  It  could  contain  a  consider- 
able iMpulsMon,  which  would  find  every  facility  for 
rearing  numerous  herds  of  cattle  and  horses,  and  flocks 
of  sheep,  and  could  cultivate  immense  tracts  only 
waiting  for  the  plough.  Besides  the  resources  which 
active  colonists  would  draw  from  a  virgin  soil  clad 
with  admirable  natural  postures,  and  with  a  magnifi- 
cent forest  vegetation,  the  Amoor  would  supply  them 
with  an  inexhaustible  quantity  of  fish. 

It  is  only  at  the  confluence  of  the  Burija  that  this 
great  seiies  of  fertile  plains  and  valleys,  wliich  await  the 
herdsman  and  the  ploughman,  terminate,  and  the  basin 
of  the  Amoor  is  once  more  hemmed  in  between  moun- 
tains. 

Tlie  great  Mautchurian  chain,  called  In-chan  or 
King-han  by  Atkinson,  and  Hing-Gaa  by  Pirmikin, 
and  which  separates  the  basin  of  the  Sungari  from  that 
of  the  Upper  Amoor,  cross  the  latter  near  this 
point  to  go  and  unite  with  the  Yablonoi  or  Stanovoi 
chain,  and  throw  off  its  ramifications,  that  extend  to 
the  extreme  north-east  of  the  Asiatic  continent.  In 
its  course  through  this  mountain  chain  the  Amoor  no 
longer  presents  any  of  those  numerous  islands  which 
are  previously  met  with  ;  but  its  watera,  deeper,  more 
rapid,  and  more  pellucid  than  heretofore,  reflect  the 
admirable  vegetation  of  its  borders  like  a  limpid  mir- 
ror. It  is  no  longer  above  250  to  300  yards  in  width, 
and  at  times  barely  that  To  the  right  and  to  the 
left,  primitive  forests,  with  vast  timber  trees  and"  u  im- 
penetrable undergrowth,  stretch  along  the  banks,  and 
creep  np  the  sides  of  the  mountains  to  their  very  sum- 
mits, and  beyond  tho  reach  of  vision. 

The  Siberian  cedar,  the  Juglans,  the  Cimbro  pine, 
and  the  Mongolian  oak,  fonii,  with  their  powerful 
branches,  a  rigid  vault  of  dark  green,  enlivened  here 
and  there  with  the  white  and  flickering  tints  of  tho 
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Bilvor-leaved  aipen  and  birch,  at  a  height  of  30  yardH 
nnd  more ;  wliilrt  at  the  foot  of  these  giants  of  the 
voj^otablo  kingdom  innumerable  shrubH,  and  still  more 
numerous  flowering  plants,  varied  spocimcna  of  that 
Da-urian  flora,  so  dear  to  the  botanist  and  the  Iiorticul- 
turist,  are  huddled  together  in  indescribable  confusion, 
and  which  is  still  further  increased  by  the  inextricable 
rojio-liko  growth  of  wild  vines  and  of  the  Troluutigma 
which  climbs  up  from  the  green  and  moist  trunks,  into 
which  they  send  their  roots,  to  the  very  summit  of  the 
sap-bearing  tree,  and  which  thus  serves  to  them  as  a 
ladder  upwards  to  the  sun  and  light. 

Ill  these  dense  coverts,  the  only  pathways  are  those 
which  have  been  opened  by  the  bears,  and  up  to  1854 
neither  the  woodman's  axe  nor  the  sportsman's  gun  had 
yet  warned  the  fauna  of  these  vast  solitudes  that  the 
men  of  the  west  had  in  reserve  for  them  noises  more 
formidable  even  than  the  tiger's  roar,  previous  to  that 
epoch  their  unchallenged  king. 

Beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Burija,  the  mountains  on 
the  left  bank  begin  to  recede,  and  take  a  more  northerly 
direction.  Almost  immediately  afterwards  those  of 
the  right  bank  turn  equally  to  the  south-west.  The 
river  itself,  after  disembarrassing  itself  of  tho  vicinity 
of  the  mountains,  assumes  gradually  an  eastern  direc- 
tion. Thus,  after  a  mountainous  reach  of  about  220 
versts  in  extent,  wide  valleys  are  seen  reappearing  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  Amoor,  and  nature  resumes  there 
the  same  grandiose  aspect  which  tho  expedition  had 
so  much  admired  above.  The  samo  description  of 
woods  and  forests,  the  same  luxuriant  prairies  and 
meadows,  are  seen  ;  and  one  can  only  hope  that  man 
may  soon  be  able  to  profit  by  all  these  gifts  of  nature. 

On  tho  15th  of  Juno,  wo  reached  tho  mouth  of  the 
Sungari.  As  it  forms  a  delta,  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine which  is  the  chief  branch  ;  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  we  were  going  down,  only  permitted  ute  to  make 
a  few  notes  in  regard  to  their  great  river,  which  bring 
all  the  waters  of  Central  IMantchuria  into  the  Amoor. 
The  immense  circular  valley,  which  opens  behind  the 
hills  beyond,  has  a  width  of  185  versts,  and  its  depth 
is  unknown.  When  the  Amoor  is  seen  after  receiving 
this  new  stream,  which  constitutes  a  groat  and  powerful 
river  in  itself,  flowing  in  one  united  body  through 
another  mountain  pass,  tho  mind  is  arrested  with  the 
thought — did  it  make  its  way  through  these  vast 
ramparts  of  stone  by  its  own  power,  or  what  commo- 
tions and  cataclysms  hewed  for  it  a  rood  to  tho  ocean  I 

Tho  district  between  tho  Sungari  and  the  IJsuri 
presents  nothing  remarkable,  save  the  shores  of  glaring 
sands,  covered  with  willows,  acacias,  and  gooseberry- 
trees,  and  in  the  valleys,  picturesque  oaks,  elms, 
maple,  poplar,  and  ash.  It  is  only  on  approaching  tho 
mouth  of  the  Usuri  that  tho  mountains  which  line  the 
right  bank  come  down  near  the  river ;  the  left  bank 
continues  to  bo  low.*    All  tliia  rpglon,  although  utterly 


•  AlMut  twenty  milM  below  Scb-glio-Kon,  tlio  Amoor  cjipamU 
to  more  tlian  throe  miles  in  width,  with  many  islands  scattered 
over  its  bed;  it  then  narrows  npiin,  and  runs  post  tho  foot  of 
Ak-dar,  beyond  a  broad  arm  makes  a  cnrvo  to  tho  south,  having 
more  tho  appeuranco  of  n  lako  than  n  river ;  this  !a  named  Tiir- 
gonff.  Tho  country  on  tho  right  is  a.  plain  covered  with  long 
grass;  clumps  of  willows  and  trees  nro  saittered  over  it.  On 
tho  north  side,  a  series  of  small  valleys  and  wooded  hills  extend 
to  a  great  distnnco ;  beyond  these  are  seen  the  summits  of  .i 
mountain  chain.  After  a  winding  course  of  many  miles,  tho  dif- 
ferent branches  are  unite<l,  and  tlie  river  flows  on  in  one  great 
Bireani,  more  than  two  miles  in  nidtli.    The  banks  aro  sand  nnd 


uninhabited  at  tho  present  luonient,  presents  on  both 
sides  vast  spaces  adapted  to  colonisation,  to  agriculture, 
and  to  i>aaturing  cuttle.  The  landscape  preserves  the 
same  character,  up  to  the  point  where  tho  chain  of 
mountains,  which  sepiiratos  tho  basin  of  tho  Usuri 
from  the  coast  of  tho  ocean,  drives  tho  course  of  thu 
Amoor  more  to  the  northwards." 


cluy,  thickly  covered  with  tiuilwr  i  in  some  places  viatas  are  fonncd 
through  tho  dense  forest,  leiullng  to  a  One  o)icn  country  Ijcyond, 
whero  rich  pastures  stretch  out  to  a  great  distance,  liut  the  grass 
is  never  cropjied,  except  by  the  wild  uninmls.  lloth  banks  partake 
of  the  same  character,  and,  notwithstanding  their  luxuriance, 
they  wear  a  different  aspect,  neither  man  nor  liis  works  being 
visible,  and  Nature  pours  forth  her  bounties  only  to  wither  and 
die  unheeded.  Kussia  has  obtained  n  territory  more  valiialilo 
than  all  the  suppoicd  cotton  districts  of  Africa,  watered  by  hun- 
dreds of  streams  Hawing  into  the  great  artery  that  passes  through 
its  entire  length.  The  climate  is  good,  and  well  suited  for  Kuro- 
peans)  its  animals  belong  to  both  tho  cold  and  waiin  regions, 
while  its  luxuriant  licrbago  nnd  magnificent  flora,  prove  that  the 
tomperal'iro  is  neither  severe  in  winter,  nor  rxccs&ivcly  hot  iu 
summer.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  tliceo  great  plains  may  lie 
suited  for  the  culture  of  the  cotton  plant ;  if  so,  a  supply  of  this 
valuable  product  will,  ero  long,  be  found  at  the  Russian  ports,  in 
the  Sea  of  Japnn,  and  in  the  Qulf  of  Tartary.  Again,  the  Amoor 
stretches  out,  with  numerous  islands  dotted  over  its  surface ;  most 
of  these  nro  low,  and  covered  with  willows.  At  tho  time  of  the 
spring  floods,  they  are  inundated,  nnd  then  it  exhibits  a  mighty 
stream,  near  flvo  miles  in  width,  that  extends  for  thirty  or  forty 
miles.  Tho  hills  now  cloto  in  nnd  force  the  flood  into 
a  narrow  channel,  till  it  reaches  another  great  expanse  named 
Scn-dha-koo.  The  country  becomes  highly  interesting;  on  the 
north,  several  valleys  run  fur  up  among  wooded  hills,  which 
extend  towards  tho  Kinghan  mountains,  whose  sunimits  are  so 
distant,  that  they  appear  almost  like  clouds  on  the  horizon.  To 
the  south,  tho  mountains  of  Khouk-tcher-Klioorcne  are  seen 
stretching  far  beyond  the  Oussouro,  and  inio  the  BU]ipoE(d 
Mantchurian  "El  Uorado."  Fertile  plains  extend  along  the  banks 
of  tho  river,  watered  by  numerous  rivulets  that  descend  from  the 
distant  hills.  Clumps  of  maple,  poplar,  and  lime-trees  are  dis- 
persed over  this  tract,  and  willows  fringe  the  borders  of  tho 
streams.  This  scene  would  be  improved  by  herds  of  cattle  browsing 
on  the  plain,  and  wavmg  crops  of  corn  on  tlio  hill-sides.  Time, 
however,  will  bring  about  this  change,  nnd  even  the  Manyargs  and 
Mangoons  may  become  an  agricultural  people.  As  the  river  con- 
tinues on  its  downward  course,  the  aspect  of  the  country  changes; 
cliffs  begin  to  rise  on  both  shores,  in  which  many  ravines  have 
been  cut  by  the  torrents  that  come  tumbling  from  the  higher 
ground  into  the  Amoor.  These  continue  for  many  miles  without 
any  material  change,  till  they  reach  Ehor-roko,  where  the  river 
expands  into  a  deep  bay  on  its  southern  shore,  nnd  this  is  named 
Naunggia.  There  U  a  Tungnse  settlement  here,  and  although 
the  chief  occupations  of  the  people  are  fishing  and  hunting,  each 
dwelling  is  surrounded  by  its  garden,  in  which  both  vegetables  and 
flotvcrs  are  cultivated.  The  women  are  exceedingly  hidustrfous, 
and,  unlike  tho  Tungnse  nnd  Kalmucks  of  Siberia,  keep  their 
dwellings  neat  and  clean.  Both  men  and  women  possess  all  the 
qualities  required  in  an  industrious  population.  They  arc  un  ex- 
ceedingly imitative  race,  and  example  will  go  far  towards  changing 
their  habits.  Beyond  tho  bay,  a  large  tract  of  meadow  land  runs 
up  into  a  great  curve  turned  by  the  mountains,  where  they  sweep 
round  towards  the  Oussourc,  ending  in  high  clifi's  on  the  bank  of 
the  Amoor,  and  these  are  the  rocks  of  Kirma,  which  form  n  bold 
and  picturesque  headland.  A  small  arm  of  the  Amoor  makes  a 
turn  to  tho  sonth  at  this  point,  and  runs  on  towards  the  mouth  of 
the  Oussoure,  having  a  narrow  tract  of  flat  land  along  the  bank. 

•  On  a  rocky  eminence,  which  juts  out  into  the  river,  a  littlo 
beyond  Kirma,  arc  tho  remains  of  an  ancient  fort,  ond  near  it  tho 
ruins  of  Atchanska.  The  rocks  run  nearly  perpendicular  down  to 
tho  water,  and  form  a  littlo  sheltered  cove  that  can  only  bo 
approached  in  a  boat,  and  a  narrow  nock  connects  this  mass  with 
tho  high  bank.  In  the  summer  of  16SI,  Khabarnll'  visited  the 
Oussourc,  nnd,  after  deciding  to  form  a  permanent  settlement 
near  its  mouth,  selected  this  place,  as  nature  had  done  much 
towards  rendering  this  place  secure.  Without  loss  of  time,  ho 
commenced  operations,  first  securing  his  little  fleet  of  boats  in  tho 
cove,  that  formed  a  good  and  safe  harbour;  a  path  was  soon 
formcil  that  enabled  the  men  to  scale  the  cliffs,  luul  there  he  bcgn:i 
building  a  f«rt  in  which  to  spend  the  winter.    His  positioD  was 
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Oil  tlio  lOtli  iif  .Iiin(>,  a  rapid  curmit  BO|)iirixtoil  tlio 
limit  ill  wliii'li  I  wivs  t'riiTii  tliK  ri'iniiinclor  of  tlio  expi'- 
(litioii ;  iiCtcr  liiiviii;{  imvij.'iit((l  tlio  cniutt-t  of  iin  irtliiiiil, 
lit  li'iist  fifty  vi'i'Hts  ill  ii)ii}(tli,  ilui'inft  tiiii  proviili'iicc  of 
II  lii'iivy  Htoriii,  I  was  rt'iliiucil  to  Mi^ek  iiodpitaiity  iit  a 
villiijjo  of  (iiildiaiH.  A  fowr  presents  ciisunMl  mo  a 
kiiiilly  rncoptioii,  ami  were  tlio  pri;cm'*)i'."i  of  a  very 
aiiiiuateil  cumiiici-co  between  them  niul  us.    These  good 


ilincoviTi'il  liy  tliu  f'liinow  in  tlio  nutiiiim  Wforo  In"  ci)in|)lotc'(l  liin 
wiiHn,  mill  II  hiiily  orMantcliurun  InHiiH  wii«  wiit  to  ilislixl;;!)  Iiini. 
Tlic'j  woro  iiiiinL'roiii  i'ii<)iif;li  to  sweep  iiiiii  niul  liin  fi)llowt'r»  into 
tlio  Am  Hir,  lull  liU  prnwoaa  li^nl  nlremly  liiiiilo  nil  liiiprcsxlon  on 
tlio  iiiIikU  uf  tlio  (Vlostial.4,  ami  tlii'y  lii'linvuil  liku  curii,  hnrliiii); 
nt  tlio  lion  nt  Iiiiy,  but  takiiii;  Hixjcinl  cnro  In  lioop  out  of  tlio  roiicli 
of  his  ti'elli.  Wlioii  tlio  wiiitor  sot  in  liu  w  is  loft  in  \vmv,  nn'l 
liii  onomies  rotirml  to  tlioir  c.intonnioiitH  to  hrooil  ovoi'  lliuir  ills- 
np)ioiiitinont,  Aflor  tliuir  iloparturo,  Klinbnroll'si't  nimiit  llnlali- 
In);  Ilia  works,  nnil  diil  ovory thing  ho  coiilil  tu  ronilor  his  |iosition 
iiiiprojfiinble,  lis  ho  wiis  well  iiwiiro  timt  n  Innjo  nriny  wonlil  nturn 
ill  tlio  spring.  Another  dinieulty  hesct  iiini,  fur  iiioro  to  lii^ 
(Ironiloil  tlmii  ('liineso  soliliors,  ami  tImt  wns  tho  wniit  of  iiipplios. 
Fish  wns  nhniiihint  in  tho  Amoor,  nml  p^nie  oulil  ho  olitaiiu'il  in 
tho  monntnins,  hut  lio  rcipiirod  inoro  timn  thesu  to  onnhlo  him  to 
stiiiid  n  sie|j;o,  nnd  mm  for  hrend  could  only  ho  procured  from  tho 
foo,  Klinlni'oir  liiid  overeoino  too  many  ohstiicles  to  permit  this  to 
diiunt  him,  nnd  his  mi?n  wcro  ready  to  go  wherevor  ho  led.  lluforo 
tho  "llrnvos"  were  uatnhliHiicd  in  their  winter  (lunrtois,  tho  com- 
mander of  the  fort,  with  n  strong  party,  nsoendod  tho  Oussouro, 
nnd  passed  several  of  thoir  towns.  This  was  not  his  Orst  voyngo 
lip  tho  river,  for  lie  had  previously  nsecnded  far  hoyond  tho  Noro, 
nnd  knew  nil  their  positions.  Uaviiig  reached  n  dcp6t,  the  honts 
wcro  soon  in,  nnd  ho  mado  an  attack  on  tho  placo  so  sudilen  and 
desperate  that  the  Mantchurians  wcro  taken  hy  surprise  nnd  driven 
out.  With  a  few  of  his  picked  men,  ho  kept  in  check  a  strong 
body  of  Chinoso  soldiers,  wliilo  others  helped  thoinsolvos  to  what 
they  wanted.  Wlicn  this  was  accomplished  ho  rctrentud,  sprung 
into  the  boats,  and  passed  out  into  tho  river  without  the  slightest 
loss.  It  was  not  so  v/itli  his  opponents,  for  every  shot  that  had 
been  tired  had  boon  fatal,  nnd  tho  ritlos  of  Khabaroirs  Cossack 
hunters  bociimo  the  terror  of  the  whole  Chineio  army.  As  the 
party  descended  the  river,  it  wns  soon  obvious  that  an  alarm  had 
been  spread,  nnd  that  they  woulil  liavo  to  run  the  gauntlet  in 
passing  the  towns  where  Mantchnrian  troops  were  stationed.  On 
drawing  near  tho  first,  tho  commander  saw  a  lino  of  boats  filled 
with  men  pushing  out  inti  the  river  to  cut  liiui  off.  A  strong 
current  and  a  broeico  w  is  in  his  favour ;  they  carried  him  rapidly 
down,  nnd  ho  ordered  his  men  not  to  fire  till  they  woro  near  the 
enemy,  then  to  sweep  the  two  nearest  boats,  and  tho  current 
would  take  tlicin  past  in  the  confusion.  His  plan  was  successful, 
nnd  his  boats  cut  through  the  line — hut  this  time  his  men  did  not 
escape  unscathed,  several  being  wounded ;  wind  nnd  current, 
however,  soon  carried  them  out  of  danger  from  Chinese  missiles, 
while  tho  Cossack  rilloj  siwedily  chocked  any  daring  spirits  that 
approached  too  near.  The  other  towns  woro  paiseil  iu  tho 
night,  and,  in  littlo  inure  than  a  week,  KiialurolT  bad  pro- 
visioned bis  garrison  at  tho  expense  of  bis  enemies.  Such 
was  tlio  daring  of  this  man,  that  his  faino  among  tho  people 
was  like  that  of  Xelson  among  his  sailors.  Tho  Cossacks  of  tho 
Argoun  have  many  traditions  concerning  liiii),  and  iiis  name  is 
ever  associated  with  history.  KhnbarofT  nnd  his  band  wcro  not 
idle  durini;  the  winter,  and  as  largo  game  were  abundant  iu  tho 
Khouk-tciior-Khoorene,  there  was  no  Inek  of  proviaiont.  Ha  hod 
also  secured  some  Tuiiguso  in  his  service,  who  visited  tho  Mant- 
chus'  towns,  nnd  informed  him  of  the  propnrations  that  were 
being  made  for  tt  siege.  A  vast  armament  wns  coming  to  assail 
them,  nnder  the  command  of  two  distinguished  Mantchurian  olR- 
cors,  who  had  promised  to  kill  or  capture  every  man ;  nevertheless, 
no  one  appeared  alarmed.  All  had  confidence  in  their  leader,  and 
calmly  awaited  the  event  without  even  discontinuing  thoir  hunt- 
ing excursions.  At  length  tho  winter  passed,  and  spring  returned, 
when  tho  spies  announced  tho  movement  of  tho  Chinese  troops, 
and  lastly,  in  April,  a  great  body  of  men  took  up  a  position 
before  the  fort.  Before  hostilities  coininonccd,  the  general 
summoned  the  garrison  to  surrender,  and  promised  that  all  the 
men  sliould  bo  escorted  to  the  frontier,  but  their  commander 
they  demanded  ns  a  prisoner.  This  was  answered  with  a  about 
of  defiance,  and  an  invitation  to  come  and  tnke  him.  The  be- 
siegers commencctl  throwing  up  bntteries,  but  were  not  permitted 
to  accomplish  tl"    in  qniet.     Khabaroff  opened  on  them  with  his 


people  bartered  skinn,  »;lbolin«,  mnrllnn,  and  bears,  for 
our  maMuliicturcM.  Thono  Ooldinns  are  tlio  most 
weHtorly  of  tlio  tribes  dwelling  at  tho  mouth  of  the 
river  ;  next  come  the  Adint^fiiiitsianH,  who  occupy  all 
tho  interval  between  tiio  UoliliiinH  nnd  tiio  people  of 
the  eoaHt.  The  latter,  the  (lilynks,  Iiiiut  wild  beasts, 
especially  benrB,  whieli  they  keep  and  fatten  in  cages, 
ns  has  been  slated  by  previous  travellers.' 


few  small  guns,  while  the  Cossneks  pieleil  olf  the  nun  with  tlii'ir 
rilles  whenever  they  could  get  within  range,  and  inniiy  ti'li, 
with  little  loss  to  tlin  gnrrisoii,  Altliongh  returiled  in  their 
operations,  the  loss  of  iiioii  was  of  littlo  iiionient  to  the  Clil- 
lu'so  eomuiunders,  and  hy  tlio  aid  nf  the  numhcrs  nt  their 
disposal,  the  works  udvnnccd  rapidly.  It  was  not  many  days 
before  they  replit'd  to  the  liussian  guns  with  five  times  their 
nnnihiT.  Had  they  licvii  ns  well  served  nnd  {lointed,  the 
nllnir  would  soon  hnve  licen  ended.  As  it  wns,  cncli  dny 
rohlicd  KhaharoiVof  one  or  two  of  his  men,  while  tlie  loss  of  the 
enemy  was  considerable.  Three  ^\eeks  had  passed,  the  lioinhard- 
meiit  still  continucil,  and  reinforcements  were  constantly  nrriving 
nt  the  Chinese  cnnip;  hut  though  the  Cossneks  made  several 
sorties,  intlicting  great  losses  on  their  e[:eniies,  no  great ndvantnge 
was  gained.  Khahanilf  became  awnro  that  with  bis  limited 
resources  it  was  impostihle  to  drive  nniiy  his  iiumerons  nssuilnnts, 
llesidcs  which,  his  ninintinilion  wns  so  reduced,  that  ho  could  no 
longer  use  his  guns,  nnd  his  enemies  wcro  only  kept  at  bay  hy  his 
ritles.  After  standing  this  nnequal  siege  for  a  month,  and  learning 
from  his  spies  tliat  a  fieet  of  liouts  was  approaching,  he  decided 
to  retreat.  Uefore,  however,  nhnndoniiig  Ins  ])Osition,  ho  deter- 
mined to  give  them  one  more  lesson  ns  n  rememhrnnce.  lie  pro- 
IMiseil  to  bum  tho  Chinese  rninp,  if  half  n  dozen  of  bis  Cosineks 
would  nccompnny  him.  This  cull  was  instantly  responded  to  by 
nil ;  hut  the  men  coupled  it  with  n  condition  that  their  cominnnder 
should  not  ho  |icrinitted  to  join  in  the  expedition  ;  nnd  so  eager 
were  they  to  go  on  this  dangerous  errand,  that  the  fort  would 
liavo  been  deserted.  Khnluroff  selected  six  men  nnd  one  of  his 
otficers,  and  n  boat's  crew  wns  ordered  t..  row  tlicin  to  a  roviiie  in 
the  rocks,  nbont  hnlf-a-milo  ofl',  by  which  tlicy  could  approach  tho 
lenr  of  tlie  enemy's  camp.  After  giving  them  time  to  reach 
within  n  short  dlstnnco  of  the  tents,  ho  ordered  the  guns  to  open 
on  tho  Chinese  forts,  nnd  personally  led  n  sortie  into  tho  enemy's 
line,  which  quickly  threw  the  whole  army  into  confusion.  This 
secured  tho  success  of  tho  expedition,  and  very  soon  the  tents  were 
seen  in  flames  at  several  difl'erent  points.  Tho  sudden  attack  and 
conflagration  so  bewildered  tho  Chinese  that  tho  little  party 
rctreatcil  to  tho  boat  unmolested,  nnd  reached  the  fort  in  safety, 
though  some  of  tho  other  men  were  woundeil  in  tho  sortie.  Tho 
camp  continued  burning  for  aome  time  Iiefore  it  could  be  extin- 
guished, and  in  the  morning  Kbaluirofl'  bod  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  it  half  destroyc<l.  At  on  early  hour,  tho  boats  were 
loaded  with  the  remaining  storci-,  .^nd  only  n  few  sentinels 
remained  nt  their  posts;  when  all  wii.  reudy  these  were  with- 
drawn,  and  tho  men  sent  down  ilio  ■jlil ;  to  the  boot.  Their 
commander  remnined  in  the  fort,  miJ  wi :  tho  last  to  deaccnd. 
Directly  be  atcppcd  on  hoard  tho  o'lrs  w-.ro  vigoroualy  uacd,  and 
they  woro  aeon  out  of  reach  of  t'  j'.r  ,ncmies.  The  Chinese,  iic 
Inst,  discovered  tliat  the  fort  \',ivi  dof  'ted,  but  Ehabarofl'and  liia 
companions  had  eluded  their  vifjliance,  and  escaped  to  Albaain. 
After  his  retreat,  the  enemy  demolished  tho  fort,  nnd  the  Chinese 
have  rcmniiictl  in  undisturlxxl  possession  for  more  thnii  200  years ; 
but  during  this  long  period  the  daring  acts  of  this  Cossack  lender 
have  not  been  forgotten,  for  tradition  has  handed  down  his  name 
to  the  present  race. 

1  A  few  years  ngo  the  people  iu  this  neighbourhoml  committe<l 
n  most  atrocious  net.  Two  Catholic  missionnrics,  De  la  Vrnni^ro 
and  Veroult,  after  n  residence  of  soino  years  in  difl'erent  parts  of 
China,  had  found  their  way  intoMnntchuria.  They  visited  many 
of  the  towns  in  this  portion  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  and  exercised 
their  vocation  wherever  there  was  an  opportunity  of  making  con- 
verts. It  is  said  that  among  the  settlers  on  the  upper  port  of 
the  Oussouro  thoy  were  aucccssful,  and  remained  with  their  pro- 
selytes some  time.  From  tho  Mantchurian  merchants  tiiey  ac- 
quired informntion  nbont  the  difTerent  tribes  inhabiting  tlie  tanks 
of  the  Amoor,  and  Icnrned  that  the  whol"  "ropulntion  were  Shnmnn, 
Intent  on  attacking  Slianmnisin  in  itr  ngliold,  they  made  their 
way  down  tho  Oussouro,  and  cxcreiscu  Jieir  calling  on  all  tho 
towns  on  their  route,  with  what  success  I  cannot  say,  as  most  of 
tho  people  are  followers  of  Confucius.  They,  however,  arrived  nt 
oncoftliotownsoatholowerpnrt  of  tho  river  in  1811;  too  lato 
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Tlio  aspect  of  tlio  country  clinngeii  com|ilctc1y  iit 
Capo  Saiut  Kirilo.  Aloiiiitiiing  duel  witli  ilnnno  wooiIh 
t\>iO  up  Budilonly  ;  tliu  viilloyH  tliiit  (Icscrnd  to  tlin 
rlvor  boooiiui  ii\oro  ami  nioru  imrrow  ;  and,  tinally,  tin' 
navigator  limU  hiinsc-lf  between  four  cliaiua  of  iiioiin- 
tiini,  which  lino  the  two  sidcaof  thu  mountuin,  follow- 
ing a  direction  parallel  the  ono  to  tho  other.  The  most 
dixtant  are  tho  loftiest,  and  ap|)car  to  ho  totally 
deprived  of  wood. 

All  tliiH  high  country  is  puculiarly  rumarkahli!  for 
tho  prodigious  quantity  of  groat  and  littlo  rivi.TH,  which 
dcMuend  from  tho  surrounding  heightn,  and  go  to  swell 
thu  river  on  both  sides.  Although  tho  bod  of  the 
latter  in  much  narrowed,  it  noverthuk'ss  contaiiiH  a 
great  ({uaiitity  of  iHlaiuU  covered  with  Hhrubbory.  Tho 
valleys  which  conio  down  to  its  banks,  although  liraiti'd 
in  extent,  contain  somo  excellent  pasture  land. 

All  this  region  is  tenanted  by  tribes  of  Mangunt- 
sians,  whoso  villages  are  small  but  numerous.  Tlu'se 
])('ople  resemble  the  Goldians  in  their  uumnor  of  living 
nnd  clothing  themselves.  Thoy  derive  their  chief  re- 
sources from  tho  A  moor,  which,  as  it  approaches  the 
ocean,  becomes  richer  and  richer  ;r  diiforcut  kinds 
both  of  sea  and  river  ilsh.  I  never  saw  so  many  in  all 
my  life.  The  salmon,  trout,  and  carp  jump  out  of  the 
water  on  all  sides  in  tho  midst  of  moving  banks  of 
sturgeons  and  other  fiah  whiuh  covered  the  surface  of 
the  waters,  producing  by  their  numbers  a  noise  that 
was  perfectly  bewildering,  Tho  Amoor  resembles  ii 
great  artificial  fish  preserve. 


to  proceed  furtlicTi  therefore,  licro  tliey  ipcnt  the  winter.  In  tlio 
following  spring,  wlicn  tlie  ico  broke  up,  they  preparctl  to  con- 
tinue their  journey,  nnd  nrrnngcd  with  some  Mnntclm  mcrclmnts 
for  n  pasango  in  their  boat)  ns  fur  aa  tlie  vlllBgca  of  tho  Ooldi. 
After  n  vojngo  of  several  doya  tlicy  reached  tlie  trihe,  who  re- 
ceived them  huspitublv;  and  here  tho  guides  left  them.  Up  to 
this  iicriod  nil  is  certainty ;  but  with  regard  to  their  subsequent 
proceedings  this  is  by  no  means  tho  case,  Tho  Ooldi  odinit  that 
the  strangers  lisited  tliera  in  1840,  nnd  remained  for  a  consider- 
>hlo  period,  travelling  from  ono  village  to  another,  disputing  with 
their  Shamans,  nnd  assuring  them  that  the  God  whom  their  priest 
eidled  upon  in  his  song  could  neither  hear  nor  answer  his  prayer, 
nnd  that  ho  had  no  iiower  to  do  them  goo<l  or  evil.  Tho  mis- 
aionarics,  it  appeared,  hnd  also  stated  that  their  Goil  created  tho 
world ;  that  without  him  not  only  tlio  sun  would  not  shine,  but 
that  it  woidd  ho  constant  winter  nnd  darkness.  Also  that 
Sliaitnn  had  been  cliaine<l  deep  in  tho  earth,  whence  he  could 
never  reapiiear,  not  eren  nt  the  call  of  the  Shuniaii.  These  were 
startling  ossurances;  they  astonished  Mio  people,  but  did  not 
convince  them — the  Slminaii  and  his  sorcery  had  too  strong  Iiold 
on  their  minds.  Having  lubournl  hard,  but  in  vain,  the  good 
fathers  continued  their  journey,  and  nt  length  reached  tho  Man- 
gours,  whom  they  also  tried  to  convert.  They  travelled  from 
village  to  village,  'ising  every  argument  at  their  disposal  to  shake 
the  belief  of  tlio  people  lii  the  jiower  of  the  Shaman,  which  so 
enrageil  tho  priests  that  their  iMsilioii  became  critical.  Tlie 
Maujjouif  are  a  quiet,  inoflcnsive  race,  nnd  could  not  easily  lie 
roused  to  acts  of  violence.  Notwitlistending  tho  threats  of  the 
priests,  and  tho  feat  'hoy  iuspired,  these  bravo  men  did  not  relax 
in  what  they  deemed  a  di-ty ;  they  were,  however,  forced  to  leave 
the  Mangours  nnd  resume  their  labours  in  another  direction.  De 
la  Bruni6ro  and  his  companion  entered  the  country  of  tho  Gilyaks, 
among  whom  Shamanism  is  more  deeply  rooted  than  in  any  other 
race  in  Asia.  In  fact  they  r,-o  fanatics  of  tho  deepest  cast,  and 
conatimtly  practise  sorcery.  Hero  is  tho  seat  of  the  Arch- 
Shaman,  whoso  priests  delude  tho  people  by  their  pretended 
enchantments  and  jugglery,  and  over  their  minds  exert  unlimited 
•way,  Neverthelesa  tho  missionaries  were  not  dannted  ;  they 
oommeneed  their  labour  with  energy,  and  exposed  tho  impious 
tricks  of  tho  bigh-pricsts  of  Shaman,  which  so  roused  i  lie  malignant 
feelings  of  tho  latter  that  they  never  rested  till  they  had  induccti 
their  dupes  to  put  the  strangers  to  death.  Tho  Qilyaks  admit 
thfit  this  diabolical  murder  was  perpetrated  among  their  tribes  at 
the  instigation  of  Shaman, 


The  Manguntsians,  who  dwell  upon  its  banks,  are, 
like  the  Ooldinns,  descendants  of  the  Ttinguses.     Thoy 
(III  not  wear  their  hair  like  them,  but  tie  tlieirs  up  in  a 
tail.     Ah  to  their  dress  iiiid  homes,  they  never  evi- 
dently adopted  many  of  the  eustniiis  of  the  Mantcluis. 
Their  clothes  are  made  of  (.'hinese  stuHii,  but  they  are 
wider  ;  and  somo  of  them  still  wear  garments  made  of 
the  skins  of  lish,  mainly  derived  from  dillcrcnt  species 
of  salmon.     These  garments  wear  well,  and  last  a  very 
long  time.     These  tribes  ore  real  ichtliyopliagists,  and 
live  solely  on  fish.     They  call  the  Amoor,  tho  Mambn. 
t)u  the  27th  of  June  we  rcnclicd  Miiricnsk,  near  the 
Lake  Kisi,  which  communicates  with  tho  Amoor  by 
two  Inrgc  canals.     It  is  evident  that  this  internal  basin, 
surrounded  by  waters,  is  filled  at  tho  time  of  inundation, 
and  gives  back  to  tho  river  in  tho  dry  seiiaon  the  excess 
of  water  which  it  1ms  received,     Ijike  Ki.si  is  about 
forty  versts  in  length  ;  it  varies  in  width  and  depth 
according  to  the  season ;  but  nt  this  iR'rioil  of  our  pns.siiig 
it  both  were  considerable.    It  is  only  separated  from  the 
Bay   of  Castries,  in  the   Gulf  of  Tartury,  by  a  low 
isthmus  about  fifteen  versts  in  width.      Its  banks  are 
tenanted  by  Mcnguntsians,  who  are   mainly  occujiied 
with  fishing,  hunting,  and  procuring  furs.     The  sable 
weasels  {Mmklla  ZibeUimt)  abound  in  tho  thick  woods 
that  surround  the  lake;    but  their  fur  is  not  of  a 
BUjicrior  quality. 

Beyond  Mariensk,  both  banks  of  the  Amoor  are 
covered  with  numerous  little  huts  of  the  Gilyaka,  who 
have  been  less  influenced  by  the  Mniitchus  thnn  the 
tribes  of  the  interior.  They  are  addicted  to  the  rude 
and  uncidtivated  practice  of  Shamanism.  Tho  custom 
of  i-evenging  blood  is  upheld  among  them,  and  female 
infidelity  is  punished  with  death. 

Near  one  of  their  villages,  which  are  disseminated 
in  the  midst  of  the  woods,  some  monuments  are  met 
with  which  belong  to  another  jieople,  nnd  which 
previous  travellers  have  much  spoken  about.  They 
are  situated  on  tho  summit  of  a  largo  rock  which 
advances  over  tho  I'iver  in  a  headland.  The  first  of 
these  monuments,  erected  tin  the  borders  of  the  rock, 
is  only  a  few  yards  high.  It  is  composed  of  a  granite 
bn.se,  surmounted  by  an  irregular  cube  of  gray  marble 
slightly  rounded  at  the  summit.  There  are  inscrip- 
tions on  this  monument  which  tho  archinmndiite 
Aovakum  explained  as  follows  :  "  There  was  formerly 
a  temjile  dedicated  to  Buddha  at  this  place,"  On  the 
largest  face  was  also  tho  following  inscription-  iu 
Chinese,  'J'sd-Juniiinai/,  probably  written  by  an  unedu- 
cated lama,  for  accordingtoChinesegiummaticalconstruc- 
tion  it  should  have  been  written  thus  :  'TuHtiin-sij-tsxij, 
that  is  to  say,  "  Iiiscripti'>n  on  the  Cloisters  of  Eti'rnal 
Peace,"  On  the  other  side,  to  the  left,  was  the  Sanscrit 
sacranientjd  phrase,  Om-3Iuni-l'admiom,  was  inscribed 
in  Thibetian  letters.  No  senee  has  yet  been  made 
of  tho  literal  translation  of  the  phrase  "  Oh  !  diamond 
Nenuphar !"  (Oh  mo.st  brilliant  water  lily  1)  and  below, 
and  ill  Chinese,  Dai-juan-8chout-schohiligunbv, ;  "The 
great  Tuan  extends  his  hands  of  force  everywhere." 
Upon  a  second  parallel  lino  to  the  left  is  also  inscribed 
Oni-Mani-Poilmi-om  in  Chine.so  and  in  Nigiirian.  The 
inscriptions  on  the  right  side  were  i^petitions  of  tho.se 
on  the  left.  (Travellers  always  forget  that  right  and 
left  ore  only  relative  terms ;  in  this  instance  we  are 
not  told  in  what  direction  the  traveller  stood,  or  in 
what  direci.'on  tho  headland  advanced.) 

The  sccontl  monum'  nt,  situated  at  a  distance  of  four 
paces  from  the  fii-st,  nnd  on  tho  same  line,  is  formed 
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liy  a  column  wliioh  i'0])ose8  on  nn  octagonal  base. 
Five  pact's  Idiyoml  this  there  is  another  like  it,  and 
lastly,  another  much  larger,  rises  150  fathoms  off  upon 
an  ahinipt  rock  which  advances  into  the  river.  The 
liiissians  were  aciiuivinted  with  these  monuments  as 
early  as  in  tlio  se'cnteenth  r-entuiy.  There  was  at 
that  time,  in  thix  place,  a  chapel  with  a  bell,  and  the 
section  of  i)ublio  documents  relating  to  Siberia,  pre- 
sened  at  St.  Petersburg!!,  contains  a  manuscript  bearing 
(late  1078,  in  which  it  is  said  "that  the  inhabitants  of 
this  place  assert  that  at  a  remote  period,  a  Chinese 
emperor  carao  by  sea  to  the  Amoor,  and  as  a  remem- 
lirauce  of  his  journey  ho  had  these  monuments  erected 
with  a  bell  attached  to  them." 

A  coraprehensivo  and  magnificent  view  is  obtained 
from  the  natural  platform  upon  which  these  monu- 
ments were  erected.  To  the  south  a  gloomy  ocean  of 
forest  stretches  almost  to  the  horizon,  with  black 
block.s  of  rock  rising  out  of  it  here  and  there ;  whilst 
to  the  north,  upon  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Amoor, 
a  great  valley  opens,  bearing  the  waters  of  the  Almgun, 
Omognii,  or  Kingan  tributary,  and  which  forms  at  its 
mouth  a  delta  covered  with  a  thick  carpetting  of  trees 

I    and  shrubs. 

!  After  having  followed  the  great  bend  which  the 
Amoor  makes  in  this  part  of  its  course,  after  having 
explored  the  vast  Liiko  of  Orel,  buried  in  the  amphi- 
theatre of  wooded  mountains  at  the  innermost  anglo  of 
tills  curve,  the  expedition,  which  we  have  now  fol- 
lowed in  its  journey  of  more  than  3,000  miles,  arrived 
at  Nikolaievsk,'  whence  it  embarked  for  Ayan,  a  port 
in  the  sea  of  Okhotsk,  and  whence  it  returned  to 
Irkutsk  by  the  land  route  2,700  miles. 


VI.— UP  THE  AMOOR. 

We  now  come  to  the  "Winter  Journey  made  by  Mr. 
Pargacheti'ki  along  the  River  Amoor,  from  its  mouth 
to  the  confluence  of  the  Argun  and  the  Chilka,  in 
18.50-57." 

This  narrative  of  a  journey  mado  only  two  year.? 
po.storiorly  to  the  one  jireviously  recorded,  will  also 
give  some  idea  of  the  rajiidity  of  the  progress  mado  Dy 
Russia  in  the  valley  of  the  Amoor. 

1  quitted  Nicolaiev.-ik,  says  !Mr,  Pargachefski,  on  the 
19th  of  Oct.,  1850,  in  a  sledge  (5ec  p.  295)  drawn  by  dogs. 


'  Alter  riissing  tlio  settlement  of  Voit— below  Tebak— wln'ra 
llio  uiouDtnina  rise  lii;;li  on  botli  sides,  niul  tbo  country,  wlien  seen 
iilrovo  tho  rugged  clitl's  on  the  bunks,  is  tbickly  covered  with  forest 
liuil>er, — nil  tlio  branches  of  the  Aniuor  nro  united  in  one  strcnm, 
noiir  two  miles  in  width,  iind  varying  from  ono  Imndred  and  fifty 
to  two  liundred  feet  in  depth.  Tliis  broad  tiuO  rolls  on  to  Niko- 
laievsk, tho  great  defence  of  tho  Amoor.  Tho  long  winter  of  six 
mouths  hero  is  a  great  detriment,  and  this  placo  can  never  beeomo 
n  Brst-rato  commereial  port,  ns  tho  sliips  will  always  bo  obliged  to 
leave  early.  Frost  approaches  at  the  cud  of  October,  or  tho  first 
few  days  in  November,  and  seals  up  the  river,  which  for  six  long 
months  is  ono  vast  shccfc  of  ice,  and  during  a  great  part  of  tho 
nevcnth  it  is  iuiiwssible  for  vessels  to  move  from  their  moorings, 
on  account  of  the  floating  masses.  Of  the  great  advantages,  how- 
ever, of  such  a  port,  or  nny  port  lower  down  on  tho  I'aeifie,  near 
Okhotsk,  Uussia  has  shown  herself  fully  awaro.  Already  martollo 
towers  rise  up  on  Capo  Tehnk  and  Caiio  I'ronge  to  (iefeiid  I'ue 
uiimlli  of  the  river,  and  from  tho  latter  along  tho  scn-slmre  to 
Ciistrioj  Iiay,  nt  every  point  best  suited  for  defence.  AVhen 
llnssia  consented  to  withdraw  all  vessels  of  war  from  the  Black 
Sea,  at  the  close  of  tho  lato  war,  and  so  virtnally  coneedod  tlie 
Jli'ditcrranean  to  the  other  Powers  of  Kuropo,  she  knew  she  was 
ulvaneing  on  n  more  important  position,  overnn  oceikii  that  washeb 
boLU  tha  ]£ait  ami  Wi.jii,, 


These  animals,  possessed  of  incredible  vigour  and  velo- 
city, rather  fly  than  run  upon  tho  snow,  and  accomplish 
fifteen  versts  in  tho  hour.  Ilenee,  a  first  little  start  of 
eleven  versts  was  not  much ;  but  as  1  depended  upon 
the  same  animals  to  conduct  mo  as  far  as  the  Russian 
station  established  at  the  mouth  of  tho  Sungari,  I . 
judged  it  prudent  to  grant  them  a  long  night's  rest.  So 
I  stopped  at  Kalki,  a  Gilyak  village. 

18eh  November. — Notwithstanding  the  ardour  of  my 
dogs,  we  advanced  but  iilowly ;  we  have  experienced  a 
terrible  tempest  of  snow.  Near  tho  valley  of  Mago  I 
met  a  band  of  Gilyaks  on  the  way,  with  their  sledges 
laden  with  fi.sh.  They  are  a  kind  of  carp,  which  they 
catch  under  the  ice.  At  Tyr  the  waters  of  tho  Amoor 
unite  in  one  commou  bed  above  tho  delta,  and  are  not 
loss  than  three  versts  in  width. 

Idth  November. — Nothing  can  bo  more  recent  than 
Novo-Michailovsk.  It  is  the  embryo  of  a  village. 
Tlio  colony  as  yet  possesses  only  four  houses.  I  entered 
into  one  of  these,  and  whilst  I  was  warming  and  taking 
my  tea,  I  questioned  my  hosts  as  to  their  mode  of  life. 
They  loudly  congratulated  themselves  with  having  come 
to  establish  themselves  in  tho  country.  The  lands  that 
have  been  granted  to  them  are  very  fertile.  They 
cultivate  corn  and  vegetables  with  success.  The  last 
harvest  was  especially  productive.  The  rivers  furnish 
them  with  fish  enough  to  supply  tho  neighbouring 
markets.  And  lastly,  to  these  sources  of  wealth  the 
advantages  derived  from  tho  navigation  of  the  Amoor, 
and  the  transport  of  travellers  from  Nicolaievsk  to 
Kizi,  mako  a  considerable  addition.  Tho  Russian 
authorities  have  contracted  with  them  for  tho  wood 
necessary  for  the  steamers,  and  tho  post  pays  thcni 
150  roubles  for  each  pair  of  horses  provided  during  tho 
five  mouths  of  winter.  Such  elements  of  prosperity 
enable  theui  to  face  the  future  with  confidence. 

The  progress  of  colonisation  is  much  more  marked 
at  Michailovsk.  There  are  there  no  less  than  fifteen 
houses.  The  smallest  details  of  lifo  attest  that  Russian 
manners  progress  with  rapidity  in  these  regions.  The 
colonists  at  JMicha'ilovsk  speculate  in  breeding  horses, 
oxen,  and  sheep.  They  have  fotind,  behind  the  ridgo 
that  borders  tho  river,  a  vast  steppe,  whose  pasture  is  so 
rich  that  it  fattens  their  herds  and  flocks  in  a  short 
time,  and  gives  to  the  latter  a  peculiarly  fine  flavour. 

Between  Michailovsk  and  Bagoradski,  I  met  with 
three  peasants  who  were  returning  from  hunting.  I 
learnt  from  them  that  the  rein-deer  docs  not  wander  in 
couples  in  this  country  as  in  Siberia,  but  always  travels 
in  largo  herds. 

Tho  Gily.aks  received  mo  open-armed  at  the  villago 
ofPul. '    Tho  Slantchu  traders  come  as  far  as  their 


'  About  100  miles  below  Marionsk  is  the  villngo  of  Pul,  tho 
Nijno  Novgorod  of  these  regions,  where  tho  linntcrsand  traders 
assemble  from  all  quarters.  Tunguso  hunters,  from  tho  Zeya 
and  tho  Vablousi,  bring  tho  produce  of  their  rifles.  Qabyoks, 
from  tho  shores  of  tho  sea  of  Okhotsk,  attend  with  their  furs,  and 
the  Maugoons,  with  thci-  neighlwurs,  tho  Goldi,  bring  skins  from 
tho  Oussouro  and  Qoreena.  Mnntchu  mcrehants  from  tho  Soun- 
garia  meet  tliLm  with  wares  from  China,  and  Japanese  mcrchanls 
como  to  barter  their  gooils  witli  tho  hunters  for  tho  prmhico  of 
their  foi  'Sts.  .'■neb  an  nsscmblago  can  only  bo  collected  on  this 
spot,  where  curious  and  liigbly-charactoristio  sec.ies  take  plaeo 
between  Iho  during  himler  and  tbo  crafty  Ktaiitchii  and  Japanese. 
At  one  of  these  singular  gatherings.  In  1841,  men  of  n  dilfurcnt 
race  appeared,  e«rrjing  skins  like  other  hunters,  but  their  features 
•vnd  langnagn  sliowid  tho  Asiatics  that  they  wore  not  descended 
from  any  of  their  tribcii.  They  hail,  liowover,  proved  tliemsclvei 
j,-ood  woodsmen,  had  ginned  the  Ojtcem  of  tlio  Xunguse,  amoii^ 
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village,  bringing  Chinese  liquors,  tobacco,  and  millet, 
which  they  exchange  for  fox  and  martin  skins.  Tliree 
Gilyak  brothers,  who  lived  nnder  the  same  teut,  invited 
me  to  entjr  into  their  hut.  I  found  about  sixty 
persons  assembled  there ;  they  were  for  the  most  part 
travellers  like  myself,  Samagirs,  and  Nagidals,  from  the 
Amegu.i.  The  inhabitants  of  this  region  accept 
Russian  domination  as  a  god-send.  Endowed  with 
the  best  natural  abilities,  they  would  soon  give  tlio 
example  of  all  social  virtues,  if  tlioir  good  qualities 
were  not  annihilated  by  that  worst  and  most  deplorable 
of  Ml  vices — dmnkenncsi.  Tbo  ^[aiitcliu  merchants 
witu  whom  they  traffic  do  their  best  to  entertain  this 
sad  evil.     During  the  ptst  year  alone,  their  poisoners 


imported  into  the  country  700  boxes  of  Chinese  spirits. 
In  the  absence  of  considerations  of  a  higher  order,  tho 
commercial  interests  of  Russia  counsel  her,  if  not  to 
interdict  absolutely  +110  admission  of  Chinese  spirits 
into  their  new  provinces,  at  all  events  to  put  every 
possible  impediment  in  the  way  of  such  traffic.  Tho 
benefits  which  this  branch  of  commerce  returns  to  the 
Mantchus  is  so  great  as  to  ))ermit  them  to  monopolise 
the  whole.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  I  could  obtain 
from  the  natives  forty  beaver  skins ;  whilst  a  single 
Mantchu  dealer  sold  me  400  in  one  day.  These 
Mantchus  ruin  the  country.  From  Pul  to  Sungari 
there  is  one  common  expression  of  indignation  against 
them.     The  inhabitants  of  these  regions,  who  see  their 
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brethren  on  the  Lfiwer  Amoor  becoming  weal  thy  undo; 
the  protection  of  Russia,  stretch  forth  their  hands  'm- 
watds  Russia.     To  win  her  favour,  they  oven  offe*  to 


who..  '  ^  had  been  living,  ami  were  intrmluccd  lu  Moimini,'  to 
tho  brotherhood.  In  the  mmmor  of  IfWn  three  Poliali  exiles  tiis- 
appeared  from  the  neighbonr'aood  of  Nertschinsk  i  a  nt  -let  cei  rch 
W4U  mode  in  erer;  direction,  bat  no  cine  was  found  by  vih',"ii 
they  conM  be  traced.  A  few  of  their  comrades  n'o'.io  knew  thcii' 
plans  and  tlic  direction  they  ha.e  taken,  which  wns  down  tho 
Amoor.  Escapes  were  not  unco.ninon  in  this  district,  notwith- 
standing the  rigibnce  of  the  gnar-b,  and  a  reward  offered  lo  tho 
Mantchns  fur  every  iirisoner  they  f>und  beyond  tho  frontier, 
ilany  fagitiTet  were  brought  back  and  ^'verely  panislied,  as  nn 
eiaraple  to  their  comrades.  The  Poles  were  uiricers  who  hui' 
■erred  in  the  wan.  and  knew  that  a  flogging  and  liard  labour  in 


erabraco  Christianity.  Russian  sympathies  matiifeat 
themselves  among  some  of  thcni  by  sacriticcs  which  it 
is  impossible  not  to  measure  at  their  full  value,  when 


tho  mines  wonUI  bo  their  fnto,  if  ciiU);lit;  and  their  comrailes  were 
well  assured  that  no  force  of  tho  Miinteliuriiuis  would  ever  liilo 
them  aUve  when  once  they  liail  got  across  tho  frontiers.  It  lins 
since  been  a8C?rtnincd  tlint  these  men  providctl  themselves  witli 
rifles  and  Aivi  ndei!  tho  jjHiior  as  far  as  Oiion,  wliero  they  joined 
a  party  of  Tungi'sc  liu:iti'ro,  v.l'om  they  neeompnnieil  on  nn 
■itpeilition  to  the  sourc.s  -n  tlio  Sjelinilju.  Hy  a  display  of  courage 
iind  intclligcnr?,  they  succeeded  in  establishing  n  n.utuul  friend- 
ship het'veiK  those  simple  people  nnd  themselves,  and  spent  two 
winters  in  t'uci'r  ilwellings.  In  the  autiunn  of  1811  they  went 
with  their  friends  to  Ful ;  after  tho  fair  the  exiles  bade  them 
nd!ea,  and  proceeded  witli  tho  Japanese  traders  to  the  Island  of 
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wo  considci'  the  force  of  long  IinbiU.  Thus  one  of  the 
tlii'ce  brethren  with  whom  I  lodged  had,  in  order  '-> 
conform  more  closely  to  Hussion  manners,  renouncuJ 
eating  dog.  "  I  am  a  good  Russian,  I  am,"  he  siiid, 
"  I  do  not  cat  dog  like  the  others."  May  this  con- 
cession to  the  prejudices  of  his  masters  bo  apj  .jciated 
as  it  deserves ! 

If  the  conduct  of  Bussia  with  rcsi)cct  to  the  Gilyaks 
ottaches  tliem  closely  to  her  cause,  it  is  at  the  same 
time  a  subject  of  exceeding  surprise  to  most  of  them. 
1  have  more  than  once  heaiil  them  inquire,  "  How 
is  it  that  tlie  Russians  of  tlic  present  day  neither 
oppose  us  nor  kill  lis  1 "  To  appreciate  their  inquiries 
it  must  bo  known  that  tradition  has  preserved  the 
memory  among  the  Gilyaks  of  the  depredations  and 
violences  committed  by  the  first  Russian  Cossacks 
against  their  ancestors. 

Wishing  to  arrive  at  Mariensk  before  the  departure 
of  the  governor  of  the  province,  who  was  also  Ijound 
thither,  I  engaged  two  sledges  for  the  sura  of  nineteen 
thalurs,  on  condition  of  the  journey  being  performed 
in  a  given  time.  The  bargain  concluded,  I  bade  my 
host  farewell,  and  after  having  left  them  a  good 
supply  of  tobacco  and  tea,  to  whicli  they  are  extremely 
partial,  I  got  into  my  sledge.  My  dogs  made  such 
good  way  that  1  was  not  long  in  re.iching  a  small 
establishment  of  the  name  of  Irkutsk.  I  met  the 
governor  on  the  way  travelling  with  post-horses  (nee 
p.  320),  but  my  light  dog-sledges  soon  left  him  behind. 
Having  thus  no  reason  for  hurry,  I  got  out  and  went 
to  warm  myself  by  the  fire  of  a  Russian  hut.  I  made 
a  still  longer  stay  at  a  place  called  Avir,  in  order  to 
rest  my  dogs.  AUr  is  renowned  for  its  breed  of  df  gs. 
They  aro  gray,  tjili,  well  shaped,  and  light  of  foot 
At  this  place  also  I  heard  the  people  complain  bitterly 
of  the  Mantehns,  who  despoil  them  with  the  most 
odious  cynicism. 

My  next  stages  were  Mada  and  Fulza,  villages 
situated,  as  were  all  that  I  had  met  since  I  left 
Nicolaievsk,  on  tho  right  bank  of  the  Amoor ;  I  hailed 
with  pleasure  tho  village  of  Suteh,  inhabited  by 
Russian  Cossacks,  and  I  arrived  the  samo  evening  at 
Mariensk. 

When  I  informed  the  people  of  this  place  of  my 
intention  to  ascend  the  Amoor,  the  project  was  treated 
as  insane.  Tiio  most  experienced  declared  that  I  could 
not  procure  food  for  forty  dogs;  that  fish  were  wanting 
in  several  jiortions  of  the  river;  that  if  I  did  not  die  of 
hunger,  I  certainly  slioidd  of  exhaustion ;  and  lastly, 
that  if  I  survived  the  cold  nights  of  winter,  the  snow- 
stornis  would  inevitably  punish  me  for  my  rashness. 

But  my  resolution  was  made,  and  no  objections 
were  of  avail  to  make  me  alter  it.     I  susjiectcd  tho 


5?aghaliun,  where  oiiu  of  them  dieil.  Tlic  uthcra  luoilc  thoir  way 
to  the  cnKtci'ii  coast,  ami,  after  a  xtay  of  aomc  months,  had  tba 
satisfaetiou  of  seeing  a  ship  anchor  ntf  the  coast,  l>eannj(  a  flag 
witli  tho  stars  and  stripes.  A  boat's  crew,  with  tho  captain, 
landed  to  obtain  iirovisions,  and  were  astonished  at  Iwiivg 
addrcsscil  in  English  by  one  of  tho  exiles,  who  expaincil  his 
position,  and  requested  a  passnijo  to  any  pl.ice  where  lie  and  his 
comrade  mifjlit  lind  a  sliip  for  Kuropc,  J'liu  kind-heartcil  sea- 
man instantly  consented  to  take  thcin  on  l>oard  and  laiiil  them 
in  America,  if  no  better  opportunity  oflcred  of  sending  them  to 
Kiiropo ;  but  ho  informed  them  that  ho  was  an  American  whaler, 
and  as  his  sliij)  had  not  her  full  cargo,  that  they  woulil  jimbably 
bo  delayed  some  months  on  tho  voyage.  He  kept  his  word  ;  ami 
when  ho  put  them  on  shore,  made  known  tlieu-  liistory  to  his 
countrymen,  which  excited  )>oth  their  sympathy  and  generosity. 
Ton  years  afterwards  one  of  them  reached  Pans,  and  succeedc<l 
in  iraking  known  his  oscapo  to  his  unfortunate  comrsdet. 


Mantehns,  besides,  of  greatly  exaggerating  the  dangers 
of  the  road,  in  order  to  discoum  .  the  explorations  of 
strangei-s.  Their  cupidity  is  alarmed  at  the  conquests 
of  civilisation ;  they  would  wish  to  escape  from  tho 
arras  of  Russia,  which  aro  insensibly  grasping  them 
within  her  embrace,  and  would  soon  oblige  them  to 
forego  their  long-jjractised  abu.ses  against  tho  people 
dwelling  in  the  valley  of  tho  Amoor.  Every  traveller 
who  penetrates  into  Mantchuria  is  an  advanced  sentinel, 
whose  insight  into  their  malpractices  they  dread. 

30tk  of  November, — Bad  weather  detained  mo  ten 
long  days  at  Mariensk.'  Hurricanes  of  snow  have  fallen 
since  tho  21st,  and  at  tho  moment  of  my  departure  tho 
weather,  which  had  cleared  up  a  little,  turned  to  storm 
again.  But  I  was  determined  not  to  give  up,  so  I 
started  with  four  sledges,  and  four  months'  provisions. 
It  was,  however,  with  great  trouble  that  I  reached 
Goini,  where  I  obtained  quarters  for  the  night. 
Between  Kizi  and  Gyrin,  a  (''.stance  of  eight  ordinary 
post-stations,  the  snow  had  fallen  in  such  great  quanti- 
ties that  wo  were  often  buried  in  it ;  but  my  dogs  were 
accustomed  to  triumph  over  such  obstacles.  I  sonic- 
times  saw  the  whole  team  disa))pear  froni  before  my 
eyes  ;  but  soon  an  united  eflbrt  brought  them  to  the 
surface  again,  where  they  took  breath,  and  then,  with 
a  strong  pull  at  tho  collars,  they  carried  off  the  sledge. 
This  skilful  manoeuvre  reminded  mc  of  a  swimmer  cast 
among  tho  waves  of  the  ocean.  It  required,  indeed,  all 
the  intrei)idity  of  these  bravo  animals,  in  wh'ch  I  had 
put  my  trust,  to  prevent  my  having  to  make  the  best 
of  my  way  back  again.  Each  time  that  they  fought 
their  way  so  gnllantly  out  of  tho  snow  their  eyes  shone, 
and  their  wagging  tails  seemed  at  once  to  testify  to 
their  ardour,  and  to  the  noble  pride  which  these  friends 
of  man  take  in  serving  him. 

December  1. — Djai  is  a  jwpulous  village,  but  at  tho 
moment  of  our  arrival  the  men  had  gone  out  (,o  hunt 
be.iver.  The  only  persons  who  had  remained  behind 
vere  the  women  and  children,  and  a  few  Mantchii  chiefs. 


'  Just  before  reaching  D'zarc,  in  jouniejing  upwards,  tho 
Amoor  divides  into  two  great  brandies  ivnd several snmlltlinnnels. 
One  of  the  large  streams  turns  to  the  right,  and  pauses  tlio 
village  of  Oobnee .  a  few  miles  further  is  the  entrance  to  the  Lake 
of  Kezcc.  On  the  lower  side,  and  at  n  short  distance  from  tho 
outlet,  is  Mariensk  port,  one  of  the  most  important  stations  that 
Itussia  has  phinted  on  the  Amoor.  A  battery  bns  been  erectetl, 
that  coniinands  both  tho  river  i  nd  the  entrance  to  this  inland 
port,  and  a  town  is  rapidly  rising.  The  entrance  from  the  Amoor 
is  above  one-third  of  a  mile  in  width,  but  several  8niull  islands 
interrupt  tbe  passage,  rendering  tlie  navigation  diflicult ;  a  steam- 
tug  will,  however,  obviate  this.  Uho  lake  is  obout  twenty -seven 
miles  long,  and  its  greatest  width  is  three  miles,  but  it  becomes 
considerably  narrower  as  it  extends  to  the  eastwnrd.  A  chain  of 
mountains,  which  attain  a  considerable  elevation,  runs  along  its 
southern  shore,  and  terminates  in  Castries  Day  (which  is  ulti- 
mately regarded  as  likely  to  be  the  jiort  of  llie  Amoor,  as  it  is  only 
for  three  months  in  the  winter  that  vessels  would  be  seided  up 
there,  even  if  ciught  in  tho  ice;  a  circumstance  that  would  rarely 
happen,  as  saihng  a  degree  or  two  further  'i  ould  take  the  ship 
into  a  more  gci.ad  climatt).  In  tlie  chain  of  niour' ins  above 
mentioned,  as  running  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  I  <<ioKczee, 
tho  River  Ai  bus  its  source,  and  nflcr  a  course  of  near  two  hundred 
miles  pours  n  considerable  body  of  water  into  the  lake;  a  small 
chain  of  liilla  extends  along  the  northern  side,  and  numerous 
minor  streams  flow  into  tho  lako  on  both  shores.  Only  twenty 
miles  of  high  land  intervene  Iwtwcen  the  eastern  euil  of  the 
Keieo  lake  and  the  Gulf  of  Tnrt4iry,  by  crossing  which  twenty 
miles  we  stand  on  a  shore  opposite  to  the  Island  of  Sngalin,  tho 
uppermost  of  the  .Inpanese  group.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  a 
channel  through  these  hills  would  be  invaluable  to  Kussia,  as 
saving  the  great  cx|icnio  that  must  lie  incurred  in  constructing  n 
railway  of  fifty -three  miles  over  a  difficult  coimtry,  from  Maricn?'' 
to  Castries  I'ay. 
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I  had  a  proof  in  this  place  of  tho  care  taken  to  watch  our 
proceeding!). 

An  emissary  had  left  that  very  morning,  to  announce 
our  journey,  tho  news  of  which  had  been  transmitted 
from  Qolni  by  one  of  his  countrymen.  Tho  Goldians 
told  mo  afterwards  that  it  hits  been  the  sumo  thing  at 
every  place  wlicre  I  had  halted,  and  that  tlie  authorities 
of  tho  Usuri,  and  of  the  Sungari,  were  warned  of  our 
approach  long  before  our  arrival. 

The  last  establishment  of  the  Gilyaks,  on  ascending 
the  Amoor,  is  Addi,  or  Adza,  a  village  of  fifteen  huts, 
ii>  each  of  which  at  least  eighteen  poraons  lodged.  It 
is  the  commercial  centre  of  the  Alantohus,  in  their 
trading  transactions  with  the  Gilyaks  and  tho  Goldians. 
It  is  also  there  that  their  cupidity  manifests  itself  in 
all  its  bideousnes.s.  But  they  do  not  speculate  with 
strangers  ;  they  understand  business  much  better  than 
to  treat  with  them  ;  their  only  object  is  to  keep  them 
at  a  distance  from  the  market,  and  to  hide  tlieir  pro- 
ceedings from  them.  When  I  even  wanted  to  buy  a 
'ittle  fish  for  my  dogs  they  asked  me  the  most  extrava- 
gant price,  in  order  to  oblige  mo  to  give  up  my  journey. 
Luckily  that  I  saw  through  their  object ;  I  had  a  well- 
lined  purse,  and  I  submitted  without  a  frown  to  their 
exactions.  They  were  ([uite  taken  aback  at  tho  good 
humour  with  which  I  allowed  myself  to  be  fleeced.  At 
Addi,  as  in  all  tho  other  villages  we  had  passed,  tho 
Gilyaks  were  most  hospitable  to  us  ;  we  were  to  them 
the  I'ioneers  of  a  civilisatiou  which  will  one  day  rid 
them  of  tho  avaricious  Mantchus. 

Once  beyond  Addi,  I  entered  into  the  country  of 
the  Goldians.i  a  people  of  Tunguse  origin.  I  passed 
rapidly  through  the  villages  of  Kalga  and  Niaugi, 
infested  with  Mantchus,  drawn  there  by  the  trade  in 

'  Tlie  Qoltlinns  profcsa  the  Shumnn  creed.  They  arc  n  hniitin;; 
people,  a  itep  in  udvnnce  of  tho  H^ihiii;^  tribes.  In  several  of  their 
villages,  hriirs  nnd  e.iglcs  are  doinesticitedi  that  is,  tho  former  nro 
necommodnttKl  in  scpiiratc  npartincnto,  formed  like  a  penfold,  with 
woudcii  pidings  accured  nt  tho  top,  and  the  latter  are  sometimes 
in  cagL-K,  i  "\t  frc  usuiilly  chained  to  n  stump.  The  bear  is  held  in 
Rrcnt  veil  riilion  by  these  people,  who  bestow  much  care  on  him; 
Ilia  dw  'liner  Id  k<<'it  clean  and  he  is  well  fed  —in  short,  it  may  bo 
■aidfw!>i  li<>  irvd;:  the  life  of  a  gentleman,  living  in  luxury,  an  I 
n<\  .r.i^-:  L-V' r  attention.  Uut  at  last,  notwithstanding  tho 
eiu:  .i.'ini;  eiiM  .  ts  of  son  and  brother  which  have  been  lavished 

n  biin  .V  .^  ofOu;;ht  out,  paraded,  examined,  approved,  weighed, 
.  idt  11  I  ii 'Ur'ously  murdered  to  feust  all  his  friends.  This  i^ 
l:.c  »:i'  -M  .11  c::  M.u  Orcat  Qoldian  Festivals.  The  Goldians, 
u.'  do  tile  dr.me'iE  b'  mo  of  the  iCalkas  tribes,  and  Tunguaiaiiii, 
p'ov.'i  tlh  uecei"'  I '"■ethren  v.iih  all  the  tools  and  implements 
necessary  .  ;  <■  .  m'  i.im  to  carry  on  his  trade  or  occupation  in 
the  Ian'  o',  gncst«.  If  this  duty  bo  neglected,  t  toy  believe  that 
his  spir'.f  wandirs  for  ever  through  dark  and  dismi.l  forests,  with- 
out fiiiiling  a  place  of  rest.  Tho  custom  varies  among  diflerent 
peopir,  but  all  tend  to  tho  same  end.  For  instance,  tho 
Kirgl.'f  chief  has  his  favourite  horse  buried  with  him,  that  ho  may 
not  bo  com|)cUed  to  walk  in  his  gliostly  state,  n  thing  ho  ahliom 
when  living.  Tlio  Kalmucks  and  Kalkai  have  their  weapons, 
clothes,  and  in-.plemcnts  placed  in  their  graves,  that  they  may 
appear  suitcbly  apparelled  before  their  fricmh,  and  able  to  engage 
in  their  ordinary  pursuits.  Hut  tlio  Tunguso  races  liavo  various 
-rticlcs  phccd  on  their  graves,  to  be  ready  for  service  the  moment 

hoy  awake  from  what  they  consider  to  bo  their  temporary  rciiose. 

""  Qoldi  and  other  tribes  have  a  slight  knowledge  of  astronomy, 
Kni>wlegc  common  to  the  Asiatic  races,  who,  dwelling  in  vast 

'.^1',  'lavu  t'jo  stars,  ftill  often,  for  their  only  guides.  Mr. 
A  ■  gives  a  vwrtrait  of  a  floldian  belle,  with  largo  golden 

.'  '  i>  her  >•:;»  and  nose;  while  tho  men  wear  lings  of  iron, 
coiip,jr,ard  silver,  on  their  thumbs  nnd  fl.igers,  Tho  Hangoons 
are  a  similar  race.  They  l)oth  being  highly  imitative,  have 
largely  adopted  Russian  ond  Cossack  customs.  They  cultivate 
the  fine  arts  in  the  decoration  of  tlieir  clothing.  iSanie  of  tlieir 
artlcl  sofdreuaro  lieantiful;  tlieir  caps  ard  hats  of  birch-bark 
are  g.  aieful  ia  form  and  chastely  oruauicuted,  they  already  begin  to 


beaver  skii'.s ;  after  them  there  is  nothing  but  gleaning. 
After  pa-ssing  tho  mouth  of  tho  Goryn,  I  arrived  at 
Keurmi,  where  a  fatal  fever  raged,  and  whose  ravages 
extended  as  far  as  the  Sungari.  Yet  the  villages  that 
were  disseminated  along  this  tract  of  country  are  popu- 
lous, and  are  situated  in  regions  of  remarkable  fertility. 

I  rest<Hl  here  for  two  days  in  a  village  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  tho  Eiver  Sungari.  I  obtained  some  valuable 
information  in  regard  to  this  river.  Tn  winter  time, 
by  a.sconding  it  with  dog  sledges,  Port  Imperial  can  be 
reached  in  seven  d.tys.  This  port,  known  also  as 
Baracouta,  has  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  Russians, 
who  have  Uiptised  it  by  the  name  of  Constantinovsk. 
In  summer  time  the  nipidity  of  the  current  rendei-s 
navigation  much  longer  and  nmch  more  difficult.  I 
met  at  this  station  a  Chinese  merchant,  who  astonished 
me  by  his  aptitude  for  languages,  and  still  more  so 
by  the  tenacity  and  tho  ingenuity  which  he  disjilaycd 
in  )iis  mode  of  study.  He  awaits  the  passing  by  of 
Russian  tradesmen  ;  he  approaches  tliem,  addresses  him- 
self to  them,  and  by  gestures,  when  lie  cannot  do  other- 
wise, he  resolutely  engages  the  conversation,  and  asks 
thnin  for  a  lesson  of  grammar,  or  the  explanation  of  a 
few  words,  and  takes  at  the  same  time  careful  notes. 

25th  of  December. — The  village  of  Ma'i  is  situated 
in  a  most  pictiu-esque  position,  at  the  base  of  a  clilT, 
and  having  in  front  n  large  lake,  interspersed  with 
islands  inhabited  by  Goldians.  The  road  had  become 
quite  impracticable  near  this  village,  it  was  necessary 
to  pass  along  a  narrow  nnd  stee|)  beach,  covered  with 
enormous  masses  of  ice.  On  arriving  at  Diilen,  I  found 
the  village  deserted.  Tho  inhabitants,  terrified  at  the 
progi-ess  of  the  pestilence,  had  taken  refuge  in  tlio 


lay  aside  their  flsli  skin  coverings,  put  on  European  costume,  and 
speak  tho  Kussian  language. 

The  Tartars  of  dill'erent  countries  nnd  race  difler  widely  in 
regard  to  costume,  and  often  even  in  physiognomy.  The  Tartar- 
Chinese  soldiery,  for  esninple,  ate  far  from  participating  in  the 
hair,  the  crushed  noso  of  the  Mon^'olians  generally,  without 
having  that  organ  almost  entirely  obliierated,  as  in  the  instance 
of  the  Kulrauek-Tartars,  who  have  often  only  two  boles  left ;  they 
have  also  the  long  curved  eyelids  of  the  race,  but  the  eyes  are 
not  so  wide  apart  as  in  some  races,  nor  so  small,  albeit  long, 
as  in  others.  The  nose,  os  will  ho  seen  in  tho  illustration,  of 
these  Tartars  of  Mantclm  race  is  not  badly  made,  the  moutli  is 
tolerably  small,  and  tho  cars,  though  long,  nro  not  curved  back, 
OS  witli  tho  Tunguso  and  Uiigiitts.  All  Tnrt.irs,  even  tlio  Kal- 
mucks, wear  their  swonls  like  the  Chinese,  with  tho  handle 
licliind  and  tho  point  in  front,  so  that  they  can  bo  drawn  from 
behind.  Tho  Tartar  practice  of  shaving  the  head,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  A  single  tuft,  which  is  allowed  to  grow  as  large  as 
posiible,  and  wliicli  is  plaited  intii  a  tail  by  the  Kalkas,  as  by  tho 
('liinrse,  was  forced  uiwn  tho  Chinese  by  the  Eniperur  Kangliai, 
who  in  return  obliged  the  Tartars  to  adopt  the  Cliinesc  costume. 
His  object  was  to  assimilate  tho  two  nations.  The  Tartar  cavalry, 
of  whom  wo  have  heard  so  much  lately,  look  quite  jaunty  in  their 
round  shakos,  short  jackets,  and  bag  trowsers,  and  well  adajited 
for  the  sort  of  duty  which  they  are  cnllcc'  upon  to  pcrtunn  in 
their  country,  that  of  a  kind  of  horse-fiolice.  Under  a  more 
enlightened  government,  almost  anything  might  he  made  of  such 
raw  material— witness  the  so-iallcd  Cossacks  or  Tortar  cavalry  of 
Russia,  to  whom  the  Czar  is  more  indebted  for  the  eitensiun  nf 
his  empire  in  Asia  than  to  all  his  Muscovite  resources,  civil  or 
military.  Tartars,  of  all  races,  are  particularly  fond  of  scarlet 
colours,  and  many  a  khan  would  sooner  go  without  his  shirt  than 
his  scarlet  robe  of  ceremony.  The  lamas,  or  Tartar  priests,  alone 
iillcct  yellow  colours.  The  Mongolian  Tartars  of  the  east  and 
west,  and  who  nro  said  to  have  derived  their  names  from  the  true 
sons  of  Aliinza  Klian— Tartar  and  Mogul,  or  MungI— ("  Histoirr 
O^ndalogiquo  des  Tartares,  traduito  du  Mamisciit  Tartare 
d'Abulgasi-Uayodur  Chan."  p.  27)— are  dressed  siinply  in  cotton 
shirts,  trowscr*,  and  rolics,  with  sheep-skins  over  tlie  whole,  and 
red  hootf,  but  their  kliaiis  and  sultans  wear  scarlet  mhos. 
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■woods ;  tlicir  Imta,  i)liiced  at  n,  distance  from  one 
unotlicr,  testified  to  the  contagious  character  of  tlie 
malady.  Eiiiigratioiis  arc  often  renewed  among  the 
tribes  of  tlio  A  moor. 

The  River  Doudon-Bira  flows  into  the  Amooron  the 
right  bank,  in  front  of  a  village  built  in  part  on  terra 
firma  and  in  part  on  islands.  I  took  ten  in  a  poor 
luit  whilst  a  Cossack  went  to  obtain  fish  for  my  dogs. 
This  good  nmu  had  proffered  his  aervicos  of  his  own 
good  will.  A  little  further  on,  at  Kurem,  a  little 
station,  composed  of  only  two  huts,  the  Goldians  came 
out  to  meet  •- -e,  and  helped  the  dogs  to  drag  the  sledges 
up  the  I  ach,  which  at  this  place  wivs  very  steep. 
They  seemed  hfippy  in  being  of  uao  to  us.  Wo  liad  no 
longer  to  do  with  the  Jlantchiis.  Yet  wo  were 
approaching  their  frontiers,  whore  T  met  with  a 
more  kindly  reception,  however,  than  I  could  have 
anticiiHitcd. 

The  village  of  Syza  is  the  residence  of  uJLintchuofficer 
{Sco  p.  30-1)  cliarged  in  the  guard  of  the  frontier.  lie  re- 
ceived mo  jiolitely,  gave  nio  an  excellent  n.-pa-st,  during 
the  consumption  of  which  he  displayed  tho  varied  in- 
formation and  good  manners  of  an  educated  Chinaman. 
His  staff  was  comprised  of  a  secretary,  two  boskos 
or  corporals,  and  five  attendants.  Tliis  estimable 
functionary  reposes  himself  from  his  administrative 
labours  by  tho  sweets  of  commerce.  Ho  exchanges 
with  the  iuliabitants  of  his  di.striet  tobacco  and  Chinese 
spirits  for  the  valuable  skins  of  beavers.  In  all  that 
concerns  his  administration  ho  is  ea.sy  and  indidgeut, 
but  in  what  concerns  his  commerce  lie  is  without  pity. 
Woe  to  tho  poor  Goldian  who  should  bo  tai-tly  in  the 
delivery  of  goods  ordered,  or  who  should  dare  to  pre- 
sent him  a  single  doubtful  skin.  Tho  Goldians  of 
Syza  cultivate  with  success  tho  Chinese  cabbage,  beans, 
pumpkins,  onions,  and  garlic. 

Continuing  to  coost  the  Amoov,  I  passed  the  Goldian 
villages  of  Metsur  and  of  Ketsyr,  and  I  reached  Turmi, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Usuri.  Tho  chain  of  mountains 
which  nms  along  the  valley  of  this  river  is  covered 
with  forests  of  oak,  larch,  and  cedar,  and  is  tenanted 
by  wild  beasts,  notoriously  by  tigers.  This  terrible 
beast  of  prey,  which  has  boon  hitherto  looked  ujjon  as 
the  exclusive  pest  of  the  warmer  regions  of  southern 
Asia,  exercises  its  depredations  as  far  as  tho  gorges  of 
the  Altai  and  the  Stavannois,  beyond  tho  fiftieth  degree 
of  latitude,  as  hiw  been  establisliod  by  Ifumboldt  in 
his  "  Asio  Centrale,"  and  by  Atkinson  in  his  great 
work  entitled,  "  Oriental  and  Westeiii  Siberia."  Tho 
population  of  tho  valley  of  the  TTauri  is  almost  solely 
composed  of  Chinese  refugees.  Tho  lands  that  they 
cultivate  are  very  productive,  but  they  have  no  cattle, 
save  what  they  use  for  tilling  tho  land.  Tho  incessant 
attacks  of  tigers  put  it  out  of  their  ])ower  to  raise 
herds. 

20lh  of  December. — Heyond  Dyrki,  I  found  the 
station  which  the  Russian  Cossacks  had  founded  in 
fixjnt  of  the  village  of  Smx'i  abandoned.  They  had 
quitted  it  in  autunui,  but  had  left  their  horses  there, 
as  they  could  not  have  traversed  tho  marshes  of  tho 
left  bank.  I  was  obliged  to  separato  from  my  good 
dogs,  who  had  carried  mo  over  a  distance  of  1500 
vcrsts  in  nineteen  days,  halts  included.  I  could  not 
have  wished  for  anything  better  than  to  continue  tho 
same  mode  of  travel,  but  I  could  no  longer  obtain  the 
quantity  of  fish  Buificient  to  feed  them  with.  I  ac- 
cordingly endeavoured  to  obtaiu  horses  for  niysolf  and 
my  Cossack*     Before  obtaiuiug  tho  permisaiou  to  pur- 


chase them,  I  liad  to  get  over  tho  ill-will  of  the 
Mantehu  authorites  of  tiic  Sungari.  Whilst  I  was 
negotiating  this  matter,  which  detained  mo  no  less  than 
twelve  days  at  Salvi,  a  Goldian  brought  into  the  hut 
in  which  I  was  lodging  an  enormous  tiger,  which  lie 
had  succeeded  in  slaying.  He  jtlaced  tho  beast  upright 
against  tho  wall,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  tho  village 
came  to  perform  a  ceremony  before  it  which  seemed  to 
bo  partly  burlesque  and  partly  serious,  but  which  was 
certainly  marked  by  no  little  amount  of  8U2>erstition ; 
they  saluted  the  dead  tiger  with  marks  of  deepest 
respect,  addressing  it  as  "  My  Lord,"  and  begging  it  to 
accept  their  most  respectful  homage. 

Between  tho  Usuri  and  the  Sungari,  the  right  bank 
of  the  Amoor  rises  up  and  presents  a  district  eminently 
ill!  inted  for  cultivation.  The  left  bank  is,  on  the  coti- 
•  1  ■.  '■'.iiiidcd  by  the  waters  of  the  river,  which,  flood- 
j      (  ',  gives  birth  to  channels,  lakes,  creeks  and 

tnur 

28;  <Miri/,   1857.  —  Above  Salvi,    the   Bidjan, 

which  ii.  .ts  source  in  the  Hing-Gaii,  empties  itself 
into  the  Amoor,  by  tho  left  bank.  One  of  the  affluents 
of  this  river  merits,  in  a  metallurgical  point  of  view, 
a  most  special  ottention.  According  to  the  statements 
of  the  Goldians,  lamellic  of  silver  are  to  be  met  with 
on  its  banks,  which,  from  the  description  made  to  mo 
of  them,  must  be  of  the  sumo  formation  as  the  argen- 
tiferous tellurium  of  the  Ural  and  the  Altai.  Tho 
Goldians  despise  this  treasure,  or,  to  speak  more  -.'or- 
rectly,  it  inspires  them  with  a  superstitious  dread,  the 
moral  sense  of  which  can  escape  no  one.  They  say, 
that  the  man  who  has  the  misfortune  to  meet  lamella) 
of  silver  in   the    Djiijui-i   is   haunted  by   malignant 


>  S|>e-.iking  uf  tiiis  vicinity,  Mr,  Atitiusoii,  who  is  cvor^'wlicro 
picturesque,  interestitif;,  nnd  full  of  vnluablo  iiifommtion— siiji), 
"At  this  pnrt  soiiio  of  tlic  spurs  of  the  Tchol-yat-sc  run  quite  down 
to  tlio  river  nnd  form  sevcnil  rocliy  headlands,  and  all  the  arms  of 
tho  Amoor  become  united  into  one  great  stream,  that  rolls  on 
without  interruption  till  it  strilics  against  the  bold  rocly  pro- 
montory of  Snr-itov,  from  whicli  it  is  thrown  back  in  sheets  ofwhito 
foam.  A  httio  beyond  the  Sar-kov,  ia  the  Argoon  and  then 
comes  another  series  of  elilfs,  that  terminate  in  n  small  headland 
rising  from  the  shore.  A  Mautchurian  merchant  has  formed  an 
establishment  here,  and  holds  a  fair  in  the  spring,  when  the  sablo 
hunters  come  and  exchange  th?ir  furs.  Tliero  are  sevcinl  islands 
on  this  part  of  tho  river,  nn'l  immediately  opposite  on  the  left 
rises  the  uountnin,  On-ot-zcail  or  ' Mourg-(>ov-khniig-ko'  (Silver 
Mountain).  In  nil  ages  and  countries,  wherever  tlio  precious 
metals  have  been  found,  tho  iHisilion  it  is  said  hos  been  guarded  bv 
spirits,  whose  only  duty  was  to  prevent  mortals  borrowing  even  n 
small  portion  of  tho  treasure.  In  Europe  these  superstitions  liavo 
long  lost  their  power.  In  South  America  they  still  exist,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Amoor  they  are  implicitly  believed.  Mourg-gov- 
khang'ko  is  represented  by  the  natives  as  one  of  these  mysterious 
mountains,  whero  n  host  of  spirits  watch  over  its  mineral  richen, 
which  they  represent  to  be  unbounded.  They  relate  traditions  of 
former  races,  who  perished  in  their  attempts  to  elude  tho  spectral 
guardians  and  snatch  only  n  handful  of  tho  precious  metal; 
and  aver  that  whoever  npprouches  tho  spot  will  ho  shrouded  in  n 
fearful  storm,  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  escape,  when 
the  culprits  will  bo  seized  and  hurled  into  on  unfUthom- 
able  abyss  in  tho  centre  of  the  mountain.  They  also  relate 
stories  of  a  moro  recent  period,  liandcd  down  from  their 
grandfathers,  telling  of  bands  of  men  who,  being  driven  to  dnpo- 
ration,  rushed  to  tho  mountain  determined  to  possces  some  ol  ita 
wealth,  but  that  thundcrings  were  heard  so  terrible  thot  several 
ran  away  in  tho  greatest  alarm ;  the  rest,  moro  daring,  proceeded, 
but  tho  thunder  became  moro  fearful,  shaking  the  mountain,  and 
heaving  up  tho  water  in  the  Amoor;  after  which,  they  say,  it 
became  calm,  but  not  one  of  these  reckless  adventurers  was  ever 
again  seen.  A  few  years  ago,  when  tho  expedition  descended  tho 
Amoor,  tho  mining  engineers  and  half-o-doien  Cossacks  dared  tho 
anger  „f  those  dangerous  spirits,  though  warned  by  many  tales  of 
boiTor.    No  one  could  be  induced  to  bear  them  company,  or  guide 
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Bpirita  for  tho  rest  of  liis  life.  I  could  not  trace  tliis 
belief  to  its  origin;  still  less  could  I  verify  up  to 
what  pouit  the  existence  of  riches  as  indicated  to  mo 
is  not  fabulous ;  for  tho  rivulet,  on  the  borders  of 
which  they  are  met  with,  flowed  at  a  diHtance  of 
200  miles  from  where  I  was.  The  Goldiaus,  how- 
ever, gave  me  some  further  iuformation,  which,  if  it  is 
correct,  may  tempt  travellers  to  explore  the  region  in 
question.  If,  as  they  have  assured  mo,  the  Djujur  flows 
from  west  to  east,  tho  distance  may  be  reduced  to  sixty- 
three  miles.  As  to  myself,  I  was  not  going  in  pursuit  of 
a  new  California ;  I  disembarrassed  myself  of  the  seduc- 
tive vision.  It  was  not  time  to  give  myself  up  to 
vain  and  empty  dreams,  when  I  was  about  to  face  the 
formidable  rocky  defiles  of  tho  King-Gan  {Sue  p.  257). 
These  defiles,  at  the  bottom  of  which  flows  tho  Amoor, 
extend  over  a  district  1 50  versts  in  length,  where  all  is 
snow  and  bad  roads.  To  overcome  these  diflicidties 
would  tax  all  my  courage,  and  all  my  patienca 

We  had  nothing  to  guide  us  across  the  deep  quag- 
mires and  bogs,  save  the  uncertain  tracks  of  sportsmen, 
which  were  most  diflicult  to  discern.  Tho  snow  lay 
very  deep,  and  wo  sank  into  it  often  up  to  the  breast. 
Tho  nights  were  especially  frightful,  and  I  made  miser- 
able dreams  enough  as,  wide  awake,  I  lintencd  to  the 
howling  of  hungry  wolves  and  the  roaring  of  famished 
tigers  in  the  distance,  and  the  traces  of  wheels  could 
be  distinctly  .seen  ujwn  tho  snow,  even  by  the  uncertain 
light  of  the  moon. 

At  last,  on  tho  21st,  that  i?  to  say,  after  four  days' 
fatigue  and  suft'ering,  we  came  to  life  .igain  on  descend- 
ing into  a  plain,  where  I  could  find  re|)osc  for  a  day. 
I  had  only  lost  one  horse,  and  that  from  hunger  rather 
than  fatigue.  As  I  continued  my  journey,  in  the 
different  huts  that  I  entered  I  could  only  find  women 
and  cliildren,  tho  men  were  gnnc  out  to  Intnt.  In  tlio 
hope  of  obtaining  provisions,  I  passed  over  to  the  left 
bank  of  tho  river  to  where  a  Mautchu  officer  resided. 
He  received  us  civilly  enough,  hut  had  only  a  little 
barley  to  offer  us,  of  which  he  indeed  had  not  too  much 
for  his  own  consumption.  Happily,  I  was  enabled  to 
drag  my  way  along  to  a  tent  inhabited  by  some 
Managrians,  who  divided  with  me  a  wild  goat,  the 
relics  of  their  provisions.  Tliis  help  enabled  mo  to 
reach  the  Mantchu  villages  of  the  Chinese  district  of 
Ragalin-Ula-Khoton. 

From  the  25th  to  the  28th  of  January,  I  left  tho 
valley  of  tho  Amoor,  to  ascend  that  of  tho  I!i..iya. 
I  met,  on  my  way,  Da-urians  and  Salons,  who  were 
going  towards  tho  Kiug-Uan  with  their  horses  laden 
with  spirits,  meal,  and  barley,  products  for  which  the 
Managrians  exchange  their  furs.  I  passed  three  nights 
with  the  companions  whom  Providence  had  thi-own 
in  my  way.  They  were  free  with  their  provisions, 
and,  what  touched  tho  mind  more  closely,  with  their 
Bynqiathies.  At  each  hut  they  obliged  mo  to  take 
tho  place  of  honour  at  tho  bivouac  iire,  and  as  we 
smoked  and  drank  tea,  I  repaid  them  thoir  kindness 
by  relating  my  travels.  They  showed  me  as  much 
respect  as  if  I  had  been  one  of  their  chiefs  ;  and,  on 
parting,   they   swore  ctoinal  friendship,   a   ceremony 


tlicni  to  tlio  upotj  nml  when  tlicy  ilopaiteJ,  tlicy  were  lookcil 
upon  OS  moil  doomed  to  n  tciriblo  tloiitli.  In  a  few  diijs  tlu-y  re- 
turned,  having  destroyed  tlic  illusions  of  tlie  ))e()|ilc,  by  proving — 
first,  tlmt  1)0  spirits  were  tliero;  and,  secondly,  tliat  there  wiis  no 
trenMiri)  to  i^Miinl.  Tlio  hri);lit  nktuliie  veins  seen  in  tlie  rock, 
that  hiid  i^'iyuu  rise  to  tliia  terrlblo  tmditiun — were  nrscnia!" 


which  they  accompauleil  by  hearty  shakes  of  tho 
hand.  The  valley  of  the  Biiriya,  or  of  tho  Niomaiibira, 
as  this  river  is  designated  on  some  maps,  presents  vast 
plains  of  virgin  soil,  which  would  most  ahumLmlly 
reward  tlie  labours  of  tho  cultivator,  or  the  care  of 
the  husbandman.  According  to  the  statement  of  tliu 
natives,  there  are  no  countries  on  tho  left  bank  of  the 
river  that  will  bear  comparison  to  this,  or  even  to 
the  higher  parts  of  the  viJIey,  wliich  arc  surrounded 
by  mountains  and  forests,  abounding  in  fur-bearing 
animals,  of  qualities  as  various  as  they  are  highly 
esteemed. 

February  3rd. —  A  commissary  had  been  sent  out  to 
meet  me  from  Sagalin-Ula,  and  had  been  boiuc  time 
waiting  at  the  firet  village.  He  told  me  tlmt  he  had 
orders  to  accompany  my  lordship  as  far  as  to  the  river, 
and  that  he  felt  himself  much  honoured  by  the  mission. 
The  dispositions  of  the  Mantchus  towards  us  remained 
the  same,  but  their  tactics  had  very  much  changed. 
Not  having  been  able  to  prevent  our  penetrating  to 
the  heart  of  their  country,  they  seemed  anxious  that  I 
should  not  carry  away  with  me  a  bad  opinion  of  their 
character.  After  a  few  hours'  repose,  they  made  me 
get  into  a  sledge  hames-sed  with  oxen  that  conducted 
mo  at  the  solemn  pace  of .;  '•oi  faineant.  My  sledge  pre- 
sented a  peculiarity  of  tJiistniction  which  I  cannot 
pass  over,  the  pole  and  the  chariot  were  formed  by  tho 
Barae  piece  of  wood.  I  had  thought  that  it  was  use- 
less to  have  myself  followed  by  my  horses  ;  but  it  was 
determined  that  I  should  enter  the  city  in  all  due 
formality,  and  my  horses  were  fastened  by  tho  bridles 
to  one  of  the  sledges  of  the  escort.  The  commissary 
went  in  advance  to  prepare  the  relays.  These  halts 
sofin  multiplied  themselves  to  an  extent  that  became 
quite  irksome  ;  we  stopped  every  five  or  fix  versts  to 
change  our  oxen.  I  i-egi-etted  my  team  of  dogs,  that 
were  neit!i<.'r  so  ceremonious  nor  so  slow.  I  endea- 
voured to  find  some  distraction  amid  these  wearisome 
procoediiiq<  by  questioning  the  inhabitants  upon  their 
manners  uiid  tho  resources  of  tho  country.  But  as 
soon  as  I  attempted  to  open  convei-sation  they  assumed 
a  mysterious  look,  glanced  anxiously  around  ;  and,  if 
they  perceived  the  commissary,  only  answered  by  mono- 
syllables, seeking  to  elude  my  questions  ;  and  if,  in 
order  to  win  their  good  feelings,  I  ventured  to  ofler 
them  soii.o  indemnification  for  their  services,  they  re- 
pelled it  with  horror.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the 
moment  the  ten'iblo  functionary's  bock  was  turned, 
they  hastened  to  open  their  hearts  and  hands  alike. 
Finally,  after  a  day  which  I  thought  would  have  no 
end,  wo  arrived.  I  must  remark,  that  during  tho 
latter  i)art  of  my  journey,  the  temperature  had  been 
bearable,  the  thermometer  did  not  descend  to  ten  de- 
grees below  zero.  Thero  was  only  a  thin  bed  of  snow 
01'  tho  road.  I  made  my  solemn  entry  into  the  city 
of  Sagalin-Ula  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening.  'J  lie 
eo!<imissary  conducted  mo  into  the  presence  of  tho 
amban,  who,  after  having  examined  my  papers  and 
my  passport,  left  me  at  liberty  to  continue  my  jouniey  ; 
but  notwithstanding  my  urgent  request  and  entreaties 
to  that  effect,  he  would  not  gi'ant  me  jiermission  to 
stay  n  single  night  in  tho  town,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
go  and  seek  for  hospitality  in  a  neighbouring  village. 

Fehruury  10//». — Aiuba-Sahali,  upon  tlio  riglit  bank 
of  the  Anionr,  is  tho  last  Mantchu  village  passed  in 
asceiiiling  the  river.  Tlic  iiitcmlant  of  this  Chinese 
station  accompaiiii'd  mo  as  far  as  to  the  Kussian  post 
of  Ust-Zeysk,  where  hu  deposited  mu  iu  charge  of  tho 
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Cossack  chief.  I  reposed  myself  here  three  days, 
waiting  for  the  mail ;  and  when  it  arrived,  T.  followed 
it  on  horseback,  escorted  by  four  Cossacks. 

The  next  day,  as  we  were  passing  one  of  the  islands 
of  the  A  moor,  one  of  these  men  pushed  up  his  horse  to 
the  side  of  mine,  and  pointing  out  the  island  with  his 
finger,  told  me  that  it  contained  a  rich  coal-mine.  A 
little  further  on  I  remarked  a  kind  of  square  redoubt 
surrounded  by  a  ditch ;  and  as  I  got  nearer,  I  disco- 
vered nearly  a  dozen  similar  fortiticatioiis.  I  am,  as 
f.it  as  I  know,  the  flrat  traveller  who  has  noticed  these 
ruina.  I  am  iuclined  to  believe  that  they  are  the  ves- 
tiges of  a  camp  which  the  Chinese  abandoned  in  1G88, 
after  the  ca|>lure  of  Albasin,  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  of  Nertsohinsk,  As  I  jjursucd  my  way,  I  met 
at  intervals  parties  of  Managrian  huntsmen.  They  do 
not  seem  even  to  suspect  the  future  destiny  of  their 
country.  One  of  them  asked  me,  "  Why  do  the  Rus- 
sians so  often  pjvsH  this  way?"  Political  events,  that 
will  not  be  long  abided,  will  charge  themselves  with 
tlie  answer  to  this  naive  question. 

February  '25th. — We  had  reached  in  four  days  the 
Ivussian  station  of  Kamara,  upon  the  left  bank  of  the 
A  moor,  where  we  changed  horses.  Kamartv  is  a  great 
CDUimercial  centre.  The  annual  fair,  which  is  held  ir 
the  month  of  November,  in  a  great  plain,  attracts  evti\v 
year  5,000  merchants.  They  are  our  neighbours — the 
D.i-urians,  the  Salons,  and  the  Managrians.  By  their 
frequent  relations  with  the  Cossacks,  they  have  been 
led  to  adopt  their  manners,  and  live  in  good  harmony 
with  them.  The  Da-urians  and  the  Salons  bring  corn 
^o  market,  and  the  Managrians  furs,  skins,  cattle  and 
fish,  glue,  and  isinglass. 

I  was  anxious  to  arrive  at  the  end  of  my  journey, 
and  during  the  next  ten  days  that  elapsed,  in  travelling 
from  Kamara  to  Kutomau,  I  only  stopped  to  take  a 
*'?«r  houre'  repose.  The  country  which  I  traversed  has 
not  left  reminiscences  worthy  of  being  preserved,  and 
the  r.ianners  of  the  inhabitants  presented  nothing  that 
y  '  .  .•>  attractive.  They  were  either  Russian  man- 
nerj,  V-  .ill  which  I  was  already  familiar,  or  what  I  had 
witncs"ed  in  jn-evious  Mantchu  villages  ;  only,  as  I 
gradually  advanced  to  the  west,  I  remarked  how  remote 
the  Russian  stations  on  the  Amoor  are  yet  from  one 
another.  I  am,  more  than  any  one,  entitled  to  express 
my  regrets,  fo^*  the  fatigue  wiiich  I  experienced  makes 
mo  vividly  hope  that  the  Russian  government  will 
lia.stcu  to  place  the  road  fronj  Nicolaievsk  to  Irkutsk 
(that  is  the  whole  length  of  the  Amoor)  in  such  condi- 
tions of  comfort  and  secttrity  as  one  has  a  right  to 
expect  along  one  of  the  gi-eivt  arteries  of  the  empire. 
Such  a  result  nuiy  bo  obtained  in  two  years'  time,  if  the 
works  are  ]iushed  forward  with  the  same  activity  as 
dui'ing  last  autumn. 

These  observations  made,  it  only  remains  for  mo  to 
bring  the  narrative  of  my  journey  to  a  conclusion,  to 
state  that,  aftci  having  changed  horses  a  second  and 
last  time,  at  Kutonian,  I  arrived  in  three  days  at  Ust- 
Strelka.  I  had  travelled  3,000  vorsts  (about  2,000 
Knglish  miles)  in  three  months.  If  this  time  appears 
long  compared  with  the  space  got  over,  I  may  remind 
the  reader  of  the  difficulties  of  the  road,  and  the  re- 
moteness of  tlio  stations,  the  intemperance  of  the 
climate,  the  dearth  of  provisions  and  resources  of  all 
kinds,  and  the  bad-will  of  the  Manlchus. 

The  four  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  above 
account  was  written,  have  sufficed  to  curry  out  morn 


than  the  programme  laid  down  by  the  hearty  Mantchu- 
hater,  M.  Pargachcfski.  The  wave  from  the  north  has 
never  ceased  to  mount  and  to  extend  itself.  Russia 
has  not  only  o]iened  the  navigation  of  the  Amoor,  but  it 
has  also  incoqrarated  the  whole  Island  of  Sagalin  in  its 
gigantic  empire. 

General  JNIouravioff,  Governor-general  of  Eastern 
Siberia,  having  gone  to  Yeddo  to  ratify  a  treaty  of 
commerce  with  a  squadron,  a  man  of  the  expedition 
wiw  assassinated  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  that  capital. 
The  martial  diplomatist,  backed  by  six  or  seven  ships 
of  war,  obtained  an  an  indemnification  the  southern 
portion  of  Sagalin  Island,  of  which  it  had  already 
obtained  the  cession  of  the  northern  from  the  Chinese. 
It  found  here  Gilyak  tribes  quite  disposed,  like  thoso 
of  the  neighbouring  continent,  to  accept  the  yoke. 
Further  southwards  it  met  with  the  Aynos,  ancient 
aborigines  of  the  great  islands  of  Nippon  and  of  Yesso, 
and  whence  they  were  expelled  by  the  Japanese. 
The  secular  hatred  which  they  entertain  towards  their 
masters  of  old,  will  make  these  tribes  useful  pioneers 
for  the  Russian  advance-posts  on  the  frontiers  of 
Japan. 

The  possession  of  Sagalin  Island,  the  most  northerly, 
and  the  second  in  extent,  of  the  Japanese  archipelago, 
compl-'es  perfectly  the  hold  upon  the  basin  of  the 
Amoor,  overawes  all  Mantchuria  by  the  valley  of  the 
Sungari,  fixes  the  stations  of  the  highway  to  Pekin, 
and  holds  out  a  prosi)ective  and  even  proximate  chance 
for  the  subjugation  of  Yes.so  an-l  Nippon. 

Already  the  coasts  of  the  mainland  are  dotted  with 
Russian  colonies),  enlivened  by  tho  presence  of  Musco- 
vite fleets,  and  bristle  with  guns.  In  the  Bay  of 
Castries,  tho  militiiry  and  maritime  establishment 
of  Alexandrovsk  commands  one  of  the  finest  harboura 
in  the  world,  and  it  communicates  by  two  good  roads, 
on  one  .'..Ic  with  Nicolai'evsk,  on  the  other  with  Lake 
Kizi.  Further  to  the  bottom  of  the  bay  is  Port  Imperial, 
and  we  have  seen  that  M.  Pargachcfski  ]K)ints  out  how 
facile  is  tho  communication  between  that  town  and  the 
great  valley  of  Usuri,  which  again  opens  upon  that 
of  the  Amoor.  These  are  not  like  the  countries  of 
the  Kalkas  and  the  Mongolians  of  Central  Asia, — mere 
lake  and  liver  pastoral  districts  amidst  a  vast  extent 
of  wilderu&ss  and  desert ;  they  are  well- watered,  rich, 
pastoral,  and  fertile  lands,  for  the  greater  part  well 
[lopulatcd,  and  abounding  in  tribes,  and  an  infinite 
variety  of  natural  resources  ;  at  j)rcsent  in  great  part 
abandoned  to  tho /erie  nalura;. 

Tho  establishments  already  founded  are  being  rapidly 
augmented  by  others  which  are  intended  to  cany 
Ru.ssiau  civilisation  as  far  as  tho  forty-third  degi-ee  of 
latitude,  the  ]iarallel  which  marks  in  the  present  day 
the  southern  limit  of  the  maritime  jrasscssions  of  tho 
empire  of  the  Czars,  with  or  without  tho  consent  of 
China.  Hundreds  of  ofticers  attached  to  tho  im])erial 
marine,  to  the  artillery,  and  to  the  engineers,  have 
been  despatched  to  tlieir  dLstnnt  stations.  A  jOTWcr 
that  notliing  can  stop  or  control  incessantly  pushes 
forward  in  the  s.ime  direction  thousands  of  colonists 
from  the  empires  of  Europe,  and  thousands  of  exiles 
drawn  from  the  different  provinces  of  Siberia.  Si.x 
steamers  built  at  Hamburgh,  and  destined  to  reinforce 
those  already  on  the  Amoor,  nro  destined  to  convey 
machinery  and  implements  to  their  diverse  establish- 
ments. Tho  town  of  Blagovschank  has  been  founded 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  tho  inhospitable  Chinese 
city  of  j;iagaliu-ula,  which,  left  without  support  in 
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this  rtmoto  mounlftin  valley,  must  inevitably  perish 
without  a  liand  being  lifted  in  itH  favour.  Tlius  arc 
the  i)rcdictionH  projuigated  for  ages  by  tlio  !Mongols  in 
the  land  of  J)astiirc8  verilied.  Tlie  descendants  of 
Genghis  Khan  are  coming  back  from  tlio  confines  of 
the  west  to  the  cradle  of  their  race;  and  they  are 
coming  l)aek  not  only  enriched  by  tlie  pillage  of  con- 
quered nations,  but  tliey  are  bringing  back  trophies 
more  precious  tliau  tlio  rarest  sjioil — arts,  industry,  and 
tlie  anus  of  mod<-rn  civilisation. 

One  word  before  terminating  with  this  subject,  as 
to  the  geogra]>hy  of  our  Muscovito  informant,  who, 
wlum  speaking  of  Baikal,  indulges  in  strange  specula- 
tions regarding  gn.'at  lakes  formed  by  tremendous  rifts 
in  the  earth ;  of  the  Nile  flowing  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean from  some  greater  inner  water,  which  on  the 
other  side  throws  down  an  equal  channel  towai-ds  the 
Indian  sea;  and  of  Laku  B.aikal  sending  forth  waters 
to  the  River  Amoor  (the  connection  being  through  a 
small  river  or  tribuUry,  the  Selenga)  on  one  side 
<lown  to  the  I'aeifio  and  the  Japan  Islands,  while  on 
the  other  the  Angara,  passing  into  the  Ycnissel,  pro- 
ceeds by  a  course  of  nearly  'J/>nO  miles  northward  to 
the  Frozen  Ocean. 

Now  with  regard  to  African  hydrography,  the 
existence,  not  of  a  volcanic  rift,  but  of  a  great  central, 
elevated,  and  yet  watery  plateau,  first  proclaimed  by 
Sir  R.  I.  Murchison,  and  since  corroborated  by  Living- 
stone, Speke,  Burton,  and  others,  has  been  justly  de- 
signated one  of  the  most  remarkable  discoveries  of  its 
kind  of  tlie  day.  Secondly,  although  Beke  and  Krapf 
mystified  the  public  for  a  short  time  with  a  supposed 
two-fold  course  of  the  Godjob  or  Uma,  Beke  himself 
corrected  the  error,  but  not  in  time  to  prevent  its  pro- 
pagation; and  although  Bxvenstein  has  in  the  map 
attached  to  Krapf  s  travels  made  the  River  Dana  flow 
to  the  Indian  Ocean  from  an  insignificant  lake  at  the 
foot  of  the  snowy  Kenia,  while  the  Tumbiri  or  Tubiri 
flows  from  the  other  side  to  the  White  Nile,  upon  hear- 
say evidence,  there  is  no  rea.son  to  believe  that  any 
i>noh  communication  exists — certainly  not  to  the  extent 
of  an  e(]ual  channel  of  water.  Speke,  Burton,  and 
Livingstone's  discoveries  go  to  show  quite  a  difTerent 
order  of  things.  And  lastly,  as  to  Lake  Baikal  having 
a  flow  in  two  directions;  it  is  an  error.  There  is  no 
commimication  between  the  Selongiv  and  the  Amoor, 
and  if  there  was,  as  the  Seleng.i  flows  into  Lake  Baikal, 
it  could  not  at  the  same  time  carry  water  back  to  the 
Amoor.  What  the  writer  probably  had  in  his  mind's 
eye  was  the  possible  opening  of  a  navigable  communi- 
cation between  the  upper  waters  of  the  Selenga  and 
those  of  the  Amoor,  by  which  a  lino  of  navigation  of 
wondrous  extent  and  immeasurable  importance  to  the 
future  would  be  obtained. 

Vir.— SIBERIA. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  grand 
qnostion,  whether  barbarism  or  civilisation,  Muham- 
medanism  or  Christianity,  was  to  rule  the  destinies  of 
Northern  Asia,  was  decided  by  a  honiele.ss  robber.  The 
trade  which  the  Russians  had  recently  began  to  con- 
duct with  ISokhara  and  Pci-sia — a  trade  whose  develop- 
ment they  are  even  now  slowly  but  studiously  urging — 
was  so  frequently  and  extensively  plundered  by  the 
Cossacks  of  the  Don,  that  Ivan  Basilovitsch,  after  his 
conquest  of  Kuran  and  Astrakhan,  determined  to  put 
down  these  brigand  hordes,  and  despatched  a  numerous 


force  which  defeated  and  dispei-scd  the  banditti. 
Among  the  fugitives  was  Yarmak  Timovief,  originally 
rho  loader  of  a  numerous  and  well-orgauised  band  ; 
with  6,000  followei-s  ho  fled  towards  tlio  North,  and 
sought  refuge  on  the  banks  of  the  Kama,  whore  the 
family  of  StrogonofT  had  a  factory  for  barter  with  the 
Siberians.  Strogonoft",  who  owed  Kutchum  Khan,  the 
Siberian  chief,  a  gnidgo  for  several  attacks  on  his  infant 
Hottlement.s,  willingly  assisted  Yarmak  with  arms  and 
supplies,  in  the  winter  of  1577,  for  an  incursion  on  the 
Siberian  territory.  Yarmak  set  out  in  the  summer  of 
lo78,  but  failed  through  ignorance  of  the  country,  and 
returned  to  his  old  quartet's  in  the  ensuing  spring.  In 
June,  157!),  Yarmak  started  anew,  with  an  army  re- 
duced to  5,000  men,  but  well  victualled,  and  under 
Russian  colours,  bles.sed  by  tho  church,  and  decorated 
with  the  imagers  of  saints.  It  took  him  until  tho  close 
of  1580  to  reach  Tchingi  on  the  Tnrau,  by  which  time, 
what  with  hard  fighting,  in  rcjieatcd  skirmishes  with 
the  Tartars,  fatigue  and  sickness,  his5,000  had  dwindled 
down  to  1,500.  Nevei  thele.ss,  they  boldly  advanced 
against  Kutchum  Khan,  and  after  a  scries  of  victories, 
came  down  ni)on  tin  encampment  of  their  great  eneinj, 
near  the  centre  of  his  dominions,  at  the  junction  of 
tho  Irtisk  and  the  Solol.  Undismayed  cither  by  the 
loss  of  their  oinrades  or  by  tho  array  of  the  thousands 
that  waited  to  receiv('  them,  the  Cossacks  began  and 
ended  this  one  contest  more  between  Europe  and 
Asia,  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  Mamlhon.  After  an 
obstinate  struggle,  the  Taiiara  were  routed  with  fear- 
ful carnage,  vliile  Kutchum  Khan  himself  with 
difficulty  escaped.  From  the  field  of  victory  Yarmak 
despatched  part  of  his  still  more  seriously  diminished 
forces  to  storm,  if  neceesary,  the  fortress  of  Sihir,  the 
residence  of  the  vanquished  potentate  ;  but  Kutchum 
Khan  had  fled,  and  Yarmak  was  crowned  sovereign 
of  the  Solol  and  the  Irtisk.  The  Tartai-s  flocked 
from  all  quartei-s  to  off"er  their  adhesion  and  pay  re- 
quired tribute  to  the  intrepid  conqueror.  Yarmak 
now  sent  off  a  faithful  Cossack  to  Moscow,  with  a 
present  of  most  valuable  furs,  and  an  offer  of  his  con- 
quests. The  present  of  a  kingdom  was  graciously  re- 
ceived ;  his  ambassador  returned  with  money,  arms, 
and  an  assurance  of  assistance,  together  with  present.s, 
including  for  Yarmak  himself  the  higher  honour  of 
an  old  fur  coat  that  the  Emperor  himself  had  worn. 

Meanwhile  Yarmak  not  only  maintained  his  con- 
quests, but  even  extended  them :  ho  not  only  baflled 
all  Kutchum  Khan's  attempts  to  recover  his  crown, 
but  even  penetrat<!d  into  the  valley  of  the  Oboe  above 
its  junction  with  the  Irtisk.  Some  500  Russians  ar- 
rived to  assist  him,  and  ho  made  excni'sions  on  all  sides. 
In  returning  from  one  of  these  expeditions,  he  had 
encaini>ed  in  tho  evening  on  a  sniall  island  formed  by 
the  branches  of  the  Irti.sk.  The  night  was  dark  and 
rainy,  and  the  troops,  who  were  fatigued  with  a  long 
march,  relied  too  implicitly  for  safety  on  the  state  of 
tho  weather  and  the  strength  of  their  position.  Ap- 
prised by  his  scouts  of  the  circumstances,  Kutchum 
Khan  silently  forded  the  river  with  a  chosen  band, 
coming  so  unexpectedly  on  his  sleeping  victims  as  to 
preclude  tho  use  of  their  arni.s.  The  Russians,  to  the 
number  of  300,  were  cut  to  pieces  almost  without 
resistance,  and  only  one  man  escaped  to  carry  the  news 
of  the  catiustrophe  to  the  garrison  of  Sibri.  Even  in 
this  awful  hour  of  confusion  and  slaughter  Yarmak's 
intrepidity  never  foi'uook  him.  After  many  acts  of 
heroism,  he  cut  his  way  throutih  the  enemy  to  th« 
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water's     edge,    and    he   would    most   probably    Iiavo 
escaped  from  Kutchum  Khan  and  all  his  Tartars,  it"  he 
had  not,  while  attempting  to  got  into  a  boat,  fallen  into 
the  river  and  sunk  instantly  to  the  bottom,  the  weight 
of  his  armour  preventing  him  from  swimming.     Tlius 
perished,  after  seven  yoara  of  constant  warfare,   tliin 
enterprising  leader  on  the  Cth  of  August,  15St.     His 
corpse  was  exposed  to  every  insult  by  order  of  Kut- 
chum Khan.     But  the  Khan's  own  followers  showed 
indignation  at  such  ungenerous  forocity,  and  reproached 
both  thuir  leader  and  themselves  for  having  ]>ermitted  , 
indignity  to  the  venerable  remains  of  so  great  a  hero,  j 
They  consecrated  Yarmak's  memory,  inten-ed  his  body  ' 
with  all  their  superstitious  rites,  and  offered  s:u.'ritice.s 
to  his  manes.     In  a  word,  they  regarded  Yarmak  as  a  I 
god,  and  invested  liis  body,  his  clothes,  his  arms  and  ■ 
las  tomb,  with  miraculous  powers  and  properties. 

For  a  while  the  RiLssian  Empire  in  Siberia  wxs  at ! 
an  end,  as  the  remains  of  his  small  band  withdrew  from 
Sibii.      But  the  Court  of  Muscovy  speedily   availed  ' 


itself  of  the  divisions  amongst  the  Tartar  people  and 
nobles,  the  former  of  whom  admired  Yarmak  and  the 
conduct  of  the  Russians,  disliking  Kutchum  Khan  for 
liis  intolemble  zeal  in  propagating  the  Muhauiuiedau 
faith,  while  the  latter  were  desirous  of  presorving  their 
relative  jndci)cndcnce.  A  body  of  300  Kustians  accord- 
ingly jMinetnited  to  the  Tara  without  opposition,  built 
the  Fort  of  Tara,  and  there  waited  for  reinforcements. 
Tobolsko  and  Tara  were  subjugated,  and  fortrcsies, 
according  to  the  Russian  (and  Roman)  system,  esta- 
blished ;  to  consolidate  the  conquest  more  towns  were 
built,  colonics  planted,  and  settlements  established  in 
the  most  distant  parts.  Those  tribes  of  Tartaw  who 
were  not  readily  reducible  to  obedience  were  at  once 
exterminated  ;  and  something  like  the  same  merciless 
cruelty  which  characterised  the  Spaniards  in  South 
America  was  2>i'actised  in  Siberia.  Much  more  would 
have  been  done,  and  the  Russians  would,  no  doubt, 
hare  had  jrasession  of  all  Mongolia,  had  not  the  jealousy 
of  the  Chinese  interfered.    The  two  powers  met  on  the 
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banks  of  tho  Amoor,  ns  wo  bnve  before  narrated.  The 
couteat  wa-s  carried  on  from  1G80  to  1689,  when  the 
Rusiiians  ceded  a  considerable  territory  and  tho  navi- 
gation of  the  Amoor.  The  discovery  of  Kamschatka  and 
its  adjacent  islands  in  tho  early  |)art  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  as  well  as  the  proximity  of  continental 
America  in  the  archipehigo  of  islands  between,  mnde 
the  value  of  this  river  more  patent,  and  led  to  that 
ultimate  recovery  and  addition  to  Russian  rights  on 
the  Amoor  which  we  have  chronicled  above. 

Not  only  wei-e  the  peasants  of  Siberia  remarkable  for 
their  civility,  but  all  grades  of  society  are  decidedly  more 
intelligent  tlum  the  corresponding  classes  in  any  other 
part  of  her  empire,  aud  perhaps  in  most  parts  of 
Europe.  The  system  on  which  Siberia  hns  been  and 
continues  to  be  colonised  is  admirable  alike  in  theory 
and  practice.  Tlie  perpetrators  of  heinous  crimes  are 
sent  to  the  mines ;  those  who  have  been  banished  for 
minor  deiinquencios  are  settled  in  villages,  or  farms; 
and  political  offenders  (except,  indee<l,  in  cases  of  con- 
spiracy or  treason)  are  generally  established  in  little 
knots,  communicating  to  all  around  them  a  degree  of 
rctinement  unknown  in  other  half-civilised  countriea 

In  fact  for  tho  reforming  of  the  criminal  (we  will  ray 
nothing  of  the  dark  reverse  of  the  picture — the  punii^h- 
inont  of  political  oflenders),  in  addition  to  the  puni!<li- 
ment  of  the  crime,  Sibeiia  is  tmdoubtcdly  the  best  peni- 
tentiary in  the  world.  When  not  bad  enough  for  the 
mines,  each  exile  is  provided  with  a  lot  of  gi'ouud,  u 
house,  a  hoi"se,  two  cows,  and  ogricultural  iinplementF; 
and  also,  for  the  first  year,  with  provisions. 

For  three  ycara  he  pays  no  taxes  whatevei-,  and  for 
the  next  ten  only  half  of  the  full  amount  To  bring 
fear,  as  well  as  hope,  to  operate  in  his  favour,  he  clearly 
tntderstands,  that  his  very  first  slip  \,Al  send  him  from 
his  house  and  his  family,  to  toil,  as  an  outcast,  in  tho 
mines. 

At  present  mines  and  washeries  act  very  unfavour- 
ably on  the  settlement  and  cultivation  of  Siberia,  by 
calling  away  tho  labourers  from  more  steady  occupa- 
pation  to  the  precarious  pursuit  of  the  precious  metalsi 
The  province  of  Yenissei  alone  hos  yielded  in  one  year 
500  poods  (9,000  lbs.)  of  gold.  The  most  valuable 
washeries  ore  those  on  Tanguska,  which  falls  into  the 
river  that  gives  names  to  tho  district,  a  considerable 
•vay  to  the  north  of  Krasnoyarsk.  The  richest  washing 
tract  in  Eastern  Siberia  is  said  to  be  the  triangle 
formed  by  the  Angara  to  the  east,  the  Yenissei  to 
the  west,  and  Chinese  Tartary  to  the  south.  As  an 
instance  of  the  speculative  nature  of  this  occupation, 
one  individual  is  mentioned  who,  living  ut  Krasnoyarsk 
in  Western  Siberia,  on  the  Yenissei,  embarked  in  the 
business,  and  obtained  uo  returns  for  three  years, 
when,  in  one  season,  he  was  richly  repaid  for  his  out- 
lay of  a  million  and  a  half  of  roubles  (about  4s.  each) 
by  one  hundred  and  fifty  poods  of  gold,  woi-th  37,000 
roubles,  or  rather  more  than  five  millions  and  a  half 
in  all. 

The  roads  mn  for  tho  most  part  through  undulating 
plains,  and  the  country,  as  you  leave  the  moi-e  extensive 
northern  regions,  is  well  wooded  and  settled,  the 
villages  being  numerous  along  the  roads.  In  each  town 
and  village,  by  tho  by,  along  the  great  thoroughfares, 
there  is  uu  ostrog,  or  wooden  fort,  used  for  locking  up 
the  convicts  wliilo  passing  onward  to  their  respective 
destinations.  Each  of  these  has  a  sentry  at  the  door. 
The  convicts  travel  in  parties  of  two  or  three  hundred 
each,  very  lightly  chained  together,  with  a  military 


escort ;  and  in  order  still  further  to  prevent  escape, 
sentinels  are  stationed  at  every  three  or  four  miles  on 
tho  road.  Another  object  constantly  before  the 
traveller's  oyo  is  the  great  number  of  small  corts  on 
four  wheels,  eoch  drawn  by  two  horses,  and  loaded 
with  twenty  poods  of  tea,  on  its  long  and  weary  way 
from  Kiachta  into  Russia,  at  a  rate  of  .£40  per  ton 
for  carriage  to  Moscow,  or  rather  more  than  fouiiHjnco 
a  pound,  and  almost  equivalent,  to  the  consumers,  to 
the  duty  wo  pay  ourselves,  to  whom  the  carriage  by 
sea  costs  less  than  one  balfiienny  per  pound. 

Siberia,  formerly  denominated  Great  Tai-tory,  is 
bounded  by  the  Frozen  Ocean  on  the  north,  by  the 
Mongols  and  Western  Tartars  on  the  south,  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  China,  uad  Chinese  Tartary  on  the  ca.st, 
and  on  the  west  by  Russia  herself. 

Of  tho  advantages  occniing  to  Russia  from  her  pos- 
session of  Siberia,  tho  most  obvious  is  the  fur  trade  ; 
in  which,  indeed,  originated  her  primary  footing  in 
northern  Asia.  Anika  StrogonoiP,  grandfather  of 
Yarmak's  oily,  had  established  himself  at  Solvytshe- 
godskaya,  a  town  in  tho  government  of  Yoloyon,  for 
the  puriiose  of  manufacturing  salt.  He  soon  found  n 
more  attractive  trade  in  his  intercourse  with  the  inha- 
bitants of  tho  north-western  parts  of  Siberia,  receiving 
from  them  large  quantities  of  the  choicest  furs  in 
exchange  for  toys  and  other  commodities  of  trifling 
value.  It  was  in  consequence  of  his  success — a  success 
rewardetl  by  the  gift  of  an  immense  tract  of  land  on 
tho  Kama  and  Tchinsova — that  John  Basilovitz  the 
Fourth,  being  tho  second  czar  of  that  name,  sent  across 
tho  Siberian  Mountains  an  expedition,  which  resulted 
'n  imposiug  an  annual  tribute  of  a  thousand  sables  on 
one  of  the  neighbouring  chiefs.  In  their  now  settle- 
ments the  Strogonoffs  prosecuted  the  fur  trade  more 
vigorously  than  ever ;  and  it  was  in  a  great  measure 
through  the  profits  of  this  same  business  that  Yarmak 
was  provided  with  the  means  of  more  extended  and 
pennancnt  conquest.  Glory,  dominion,  and  desire  of 
pushing  eastward,  have  urged  the  Cossacks  onward, 
step  by  step,  beyond  the  remotest  bounds  of  Asia;  but 
"skins,"  of  some  kind  or  other,  have  always  been 
at  once  the  badge  of  subjection  and  the  guerdon  of 
victory. 

Tho  fur  trade  still,  in  spite  of  iron  mines  and  gold 
washeries,  is  the  most  valuable  branch  of  Siberian  and 
Russian  commerce.  Native  fur,  to  the  value  of  seven 
millions  and  a-half  of  roubles,  are  annually  bartered  at 
the  fair  of  Kiachta,  over  and  above  all  the  skius  that 
find  their  way  to  the  westward  as  far  as  Nislini 
Novogorodl  and  Moscow.    Furs  aro  an  object  of  jnir- 


'  Niiihiil  Kovo;;n>'od  is  nn  ancient  nnd  cclclrutcil  cily,  oiicc  (lis 
cupitul  of  a  great  Bcpnblio  with  400,000  souls  within  itswiills.  lis 
resident  populiitton  is  now  reduced  to  about  4,G0O,  ^  it  is  stilt 
fiunous for  tuo  most  important  and  extcniivo  fair  i.i  the  norlil. 
The  proverb  throughout  Russia  and  Great  Tartary  was,  at  one 
time, "  Who  can  resist  Go«l  ond  tho  (jreiit  Novogorodl"  Pelcr  llic 
Great  ruined  it  by  removing  the  capital  IVoni  Moscow  to  the  sIioich 
of  tho  Gulf  orFinlund.  Its  numerous  steeples,  a  portion  ol'  its 
celebrity,  present  a  distinction  of  which  its  inhabitiinis  lire  proud. 
Tho  cross  stands  nlonr  nt  tho  top,  unnccompnnied  by  the  ercEcciit ; 
nn  emblem  that  the  Tartars,  in  all  incursions,  never  succecdid,  su 
fur  astoentertho  city.  Thisdistiiirtion  universally  holds  in  Kursin, 
the  reconquered  cities  bearing  the  crescent,  hut  surmounted  by 
tho  cross.  ..In  tho  fair  time  two  or  three  hundred  thousand 
|icoplc  from  Ml  parts  of  tho  Old  Continent  are  said  to  congrepate, 
bringing  with  them  the  wuros  of  their  respective  countries.  Hero 
may  be  seen  Bokharians,  Greek,  Chinese,  Sponiards,  Pcrcinns, 
Italians, Tartars,  Jons,  Germans,  Englisli,  French,  &c.  &c.  Tho 
trade  is  as  various  ns  tlio  crowd  is  motley,  consisting  of  the  tens 
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Biiit  throughout  the  whulo  country.  In  tho  ofllcial 
returns  of  tho  Chiiioso  truile,  thorn  iiiijioftr  tho  sfiuirrulH 
of  tho  YcniHsci  unit  tho  Obo,  with  tlio  cniiincs  of  tho 
Kiver  Irtiuh  nnil  tho  Barutinsky  i:tcpi)e.  Tho  actiinl 
advantnge  derived  by  Russia  from  tiio  fur  trado  of 
Hiboria  may  bo  fairly  estimated  at  a  higlicr  stamlard 
timu  that  of  moro  roubles,  ou  tho  one  special  ground, 
that  tho  branch  of  couimcrco  in  quoHtiou  must  have 
formed  tho  maiu  inducnmcnt  for  tho  Chinese  to  o^K'n 
an  inland  traffic  with  their  noighbonrs.l 

Tho  Chineso  trade,  indu|)ondcntly  of  its  direct 
bcnctits  to  iudividual  merchants  and  nianufacturci's, 
gives  to  Bxissia  a  position  and  an  influence  in  tho  com- 
mercial world  which,  without  Sil)eria,  she  could  never 
have  acquired.  It  largely  aids  in  peopling  and  civil- 
ising Siberia,  which  must  cam  at  least  2,000,000  of  tho 
3,200,000  roubles  expended  on  tho  transport  to  and 
from  Kiachta  ;  and  every  jilnce  sends  n  contribution  of 
manufactures  to  Maimatchin  in  Russian  leather  alone  to 
the  extent  of  01,003  pieces,  valued  at  039,162  roubles.^ 


niul  Bilks  of  Cliino,  tlio  furs  of  Amcricn  anil  Siberia,  tho  Imrdwnro 
ol'  Knglnnd,  tho  shawls  of  I'lriin,  tho  motnllic  treasures  of  tho 
loc.il  inoiintains,  leather,  hUlrs,  tallow,  bristles,  cotton,  tobiieeo, 
horses,  cnttli',  an  endless  catnloguc.  Tlio  business  lasts  from  tho 
beginning  of  August  to  tho  niiddlo  of  Soptomborj  and  tho 
amount  of  trunsaetions  isestimate<lntnino  or  ten  millions  sterling. 
I'JAjrers,  and  tho  whole  rneo  of  sbow-inoannd  show-women,  reap  a 
golden  harvest  at  this  time,  while  tlious:in<ls,  or,  necording  to  some 
estimates,  tens  of  thousands  of  young  ludies,  wlioso  faces  are  their 
fortunes,  are  present  in  duo  proportion  of  numlKrs,  from  most  of 
tho  sumo  regions  as  the  deuh'rs  themselves,  in  tho  eharitablo  hope 
of  providing  every  man  with  n  irartner  of  congenial  tosto  and 
langunge, 

'  The  quantity  of  peltry  thus  sold  may  bo  judged  from  the 
following  calculation  as  to  tho  furs  imported  into  Uussia: — "Of 
sables,  thcro  were  sold  nt  Kiachta  only  467 ;  while  at  tbo  same 
time  tlicre  wcro  42,896  paws  of  tho  animal,  the  produco  of  at 
least  10,723 ;  so  that,  even  if  not  one  whole  sable  went  to  the 
westward,  tliero  would  still  remain  about  twenty-two  times  os 
many  siiins  for  Bussia  as  for  China.  Hut  tho  Chineso  share  of 
the  sables  was  nearly  as  inferior  to  the  Bussian  in  vnluo  as  in 
number.  The  407  which  fidl  to  tho  lot  of  tho  Celestials  were  csti. 
mated,  with  all  tho  expenses  of  transport  on  tlieir  backs,  at  only 
7,180  roubles,  thus  averaging  something  loss  than  sixteen  roubles 
a-pii'ce;  while  even  nt  Olekminsk  the  nverago  price,  as  already 
mentioned,  of  tho  sables  of  the  Olckama,  taking  two  successive 
years  together,  was  2000  roubles  for  forty,  or  precisely  fifty  roubles 
n  skin.  Again,  not  a  single  marten  was  offered  at  Kiachta,  while 
14,7U1  paws  proved  that  at  least  3,098  skins  of  the  animal  must 
Imvo  been  procured.  Further,  there  were  only  0,010  stoats,  but 
42,515  tails  of  tho  creature,  leaving  at  least  33,605  skins  for  other 
destinations.  Lastly,  of  fuxca  there  were  barely  200,000,  with 
nlmut  000,000  pawsj  so  that  at  least  160,003  foxes  must  have 
been  reserve<l  for  another  market." 

•  Governor  Simpson,  in  speaking  of  Tiumen  on  the  road  to 
Term,  gives  us  n  curious  insight  into  this  trade.  "  Tiumen,"  says  he, 
"  U  the  grand  depflt  of  all  tlie  goods  that  pass  in  cither  direction 
between  Bussia  and  China,  Iwing  the  point  at  which,  on  their 
eastern  routes,  whothcr  by  land  or  water,  tliey  may  bo  said,  accord- 
ing to  circnmstanoes,  to  separate  or  to  meet.  This  thriving  town 
ci\rries  on,  also,  a  largo  trade  with  Ilokhara  and  the  Kirghis, 
chiefly  in  what  is  known  as  Russian  leother,  and,  in  addition  to 
considerable  quantities  of  this  same  staple  niaimfaoturo,  it 
■ends  a  good  dcid  of  bristles  and  cotton  across  tlio  Uralian 
Mountains  into  Uussia,  ultimately,  perhaps,  to  fliui  their  way  to 
Euj;laiid.  It  is,  moreover,  famous  for  its  rugs  and  carpels, 
having  sent  such  articles  to  Kiachta  to  tho  value  of  five  thousand 
roubles.  They  are  often  made  at  home  by  the  peasant  girls,  who 
hawk  them  through  tho  town  nt  so  many  roubles  n  length, 
measuring  by  tho  fair  manufacturer  herself,  and  as  the  women  of 
tho  ploco  and  neigbourhood  are  justly  celebrated  for  their  beauty, 
this  mode  of  taking  eacli  young  lady's  measure  is,  of  course,  a  great 
leoommcndation  of  her  wares.  In  short,  Tiumen  is  the  only  place 
ta  Siberia,  cxcq)ting  perhaps  what  Tobolsk  mav  have  Ix-en  in  tho 
days  ofits  glory,  that  at  oil  comes  up  to  the "  Euftlish  idea  of  a 
loug,  pleasant,  and  prosperous  town."     Speaking  of  the  peiionti 


The  rivers  of  Siberia  nnd  its  gold  mines  and  washericH 
have  of  lato  years  added  exteu.sively  to  the  resources  ol 
Itussia.  Siberia  is  her  Australia  and  C'alilbrnia,  nnd 
of  equal  importance,  as  tending  to  dovcloiio  her  manu- 
facturing and  agricultural  industry,  and  provide  her 
with  a  I'lrgo  market  for  tho  consumption  of  lier  liomu 
produce.  (Jno  singular  effect  ofagold-prodticing  country 
has  shown  itself  nocesiiary  in  a  remarkable  manner  in 
Siberia.  Tho  gold-finders  have  becoiiio  ngriculturitits 
and  small  manufacturers,  and  the  Russian  Uovernmont 
is  already  complaining  and  inquiring  into  tho  reason 
why  tho  mines  have  not  of  lat'i  years  produced  equal 
amounts  with  those  of  tho  preceding  years.  Siberia 
not  being  a  country  to  which  people  willingly  emi- 
grate— though  tluy  would  do  so  were  it  better 
known — the  working  jiopulation  does  not  increase 
l)roportionately  with  tho  facility  for  obtaining  wealth, 
and  the  desiro  to  enjoy  it  when  obtained.  Siberia  liivs 
three  capitals — Tobolsk,  Irkutsk,  and  Yakutsk — tho 
former  of  which  has  of  late  years  in  some  degree  been 
superseded  by  Omsk,  the  new  metropolis  of  Western 
Siberia.  It  stands  at  tho  confluence  of  tho  Obo  and 
the  Irtish,  in  tho  midst  of  a  sandy  plain,  which  presents 
no  tree  of  a  larger  sizo  than  a  dwarf  willow.  Over  this 
barren  flat,  which  extends  on  all  sides  as  far  as  tho  eyo 
can  reach,  tho  bit;  .'^  winds  blow  from  every  part  of 
tho  compass  witlnmt  impediment,  driving  before  them, 
in  winter  drifts  of  snow,  and  in  summer  clouds  of  dust. 
Thcro  is  a  garrison  of  4,000  men ;  and  it  has  been 
selected  as  the  seat  of  the  geneml  goverimient,  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  the  gradual  subjugation  of  the  Kirghis, 
who  occupy  a  vast  tiact  of  country  all  tho  way  from 
tliis  to  tho  Cii-<|)inii  Sci' 


in  tho  vicinity,  tho  same  traveller  says,  "  Ihcso  were  a  well-grown 
race,  a  fact  the  moro  worthy  of  note,  inasmuch  ns,  according  to 
our  information,  this  bos  not  been  recorded  in  tho  most  orthoilox 
stylo.  Instead  of  being  suckled  by  their  mother,  tho  children  of 
this  neighbourhood  wcro  said  to  be  fed  with  cow's  milk  from  a 
small  horn,  having  its  top  covered  with  a  cow's  teat;  and  very 
yonng  infants  would  learn  to  hold  tho  horn  themselves,  and 
guzzle  in  their  cradles." 

'  Not  content  with  this,  tlio  Russian  Government  have  lately 
pushed  forward  another  settlement  CUO  miles  from  Omsk  j  this 
is  Semipalatinski,  or  the  Seven  Palaces,  so  named  from  seven 
mounds  said  to  bo  remains  of  ancient  royal  residences.  Caravans 
are  continually  passing  between  Semipulatinski  nnd  tho  Chineso 
towns  of  Taslikend  and  Kashkar,  as  well  ns  Bokhara,  Khokan, 
Saraarcaiid  and  Ynrkand.  Mr.  Atkinson  informs  us  that  they  take 
out  printed  Russian  goods,  copper,  iron,  and  hardware,  returning 
with  tea,  silks,  nnd  dried  fruits,  for  the  fair  at  Irbit.  A  largo  trade  is 
also  carried  on  with  the  Kirgliis,  supplying  them  with  silk  drosses, 
tea,  raisins,  and  woo<Ien  bowls  from  China;  kalats  (or  gowns)  (if 
printed  calico,  from  Khokan;  Bussian  hardware,  iron,  copper, 
and  leather.  Tho  exchange  for  these  is  black  nnd  gray  fox-skins, 
black  lamb-skins,  horses,  oxen,  nnd  sheep.  Tho  horses  nnd  oxen 
aro  'Iriven  into  Eastern  Siberia,  to  tho  different  gold  mines.  Ono 
of  these  Tartar  traders  told  Mr.  Atkinson  that  ho  imported 
50,000  horned  cattle  into  Siberia  annually,  chiefly  for  consump- 
tion nt  tho  gold  mines.  Ho  mentions,  likewise,  liaving  frequently 
met  tho  Kirpbis  with  herds  of  from  3,000  to  4,000  oxen,  1,5C0 
miles  from  their  liomes,  nnd  600  from  their  destination.  When 
tho  cattle  aro  delivered  nt  the  mines,  the  men  remain  a  few  days, 
and  then  start  on  their  return — n  very  long  ride.  Their  jouriuy 
homeward  is  by  tho  post,  ns  far  as  Scmipalatinski,  and  then  to 
their  hovels  on  tho  steppe  on  horseback.  Xho  sheep  are  driven 
across  tho  stcppo  to  I'ctropaulovsk,  on  tho  frontiers  of  Siberia, 
and  thence  to  Ekntcrineburg,  where  they  aro  killed,  and  their  fat 
melted  down  into  tallow.  More  than  ono  million  sheep  aro 
brought  from  the  Kirghis  stcppo  yeai  ly,  .vhich  arc  disposed  of  in 
this  manner.  Tlio  whole  of  the  tnllow  was,  till  within  tho  Inst 
five  years,  forwarded  to  Europe;  now  the  bulk  is  conrertcil  into 
stearine,  at  the  large  works  near  Ekatcrineburg.  This  establish- 
ment  supplies  all  Siberia  with  candles,  besides  sending  a  gicat 
quantity  into  Russia. 
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ALL  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 


Of  Irkutsk  wo  Imvo  already  given  a  description,  and 
of  many  jinrts  of  Eastern  Siberia ;  wo  will  proceed  to 
Yakiitsk,  tlie  capital  of  the  more  northerly  division  : — 

VIII.— LIFE  AMONG  THE  YAKUTS. 

A  (:uniois  work,  published  at  St.  Petersburg,  pre- 
Ront.'*,  in  the  {,'uiso  of  a  biogrniiliy  and  an  account  of 
tnivols,  a  conii)leto  picture  of  the  life  of  a  young  Rus- 
si'in,  a  native  of  Yakutsk.  This,  as  he  observes,  is 
llic  cmly  liook  overwritten  in  the  Yakutsk  language. 
Tlie  title  of  the  work  is  " Uvaiiskai  Akhtyka,"  ie. 
(Hi'Volutions  of  Onvarovski).  The  writer  was  collector 
ol  taxes  and  duties  for  nine  years,  and  wa.s  thus  uoces- 
siirily  ciinipelled  to  tmvel  all  over  the  country. 

On  the  left  bank  of  tlie  great  River  I.«na,  abo\it  a 
hundred  kics  orkees  (e;ich  kies  is  ten  versts),  near  to  the 
Frozen  Sea,  is  the  town  of  Jigansk  or  Shigansk  or 
O-MjigaiMi,  as  we  call  it.  Here  lesided  my  father,  "aIio 
was  paid  by  tho  district,  iiiidhere  I  was  liorn.  When 
Jigansk  was  struck  out  of  tlie  list  of  towns,'  n>v 
father,  jierforee,  went  back  to  Yakutsk.  I  was  then 
about  four  or  live  yeara  old,  and  can  only  remember 
that  my  father's  occunation  co'H|>clled  him  to  be 
ab,sent  fi'iiiu  us,  HOinetimcs  nine  months  in,  c  timo ;  and 
that,  during  hi.s  absence  in  tlieso  long  anil  painful 
jouriiies,  I  used  to  sit  at  home  and  cry  with  my  mother 
for  eonniaiiy's  sake.  One  morning,  having  woko  up 
early,  I  was  mortally  iVightened  at  tho  sight  of  a 
hrigaud,  of  a  terrihly  lion'e  appearance,  who  was  stand- 
ing at  the  house-door,  rilh;  in  liand.  I  learned,  to  my 
great  relief,  that  he  was  ]ilaced  there  on  guard,  to  pre- 
vent our  goods  being  pillaged  by  his  brother  bandits 
through  mistake.  He  was  one  of  a  bund  of  fifteen 
robbers,  who  had  made  their  way  from  Okhotsk,  whore 
they  had  been  condemned  to  tiie  salt-works,  and, 
having  o.icapcd,  weru  on  their  way,  if  they  could  find  it, 
back  to  Kuropc  (a  nit  uncommon  thing  with  tho  exiles 
Ei'iit  by  llus.sia  to  Siberia),  robbing  and  plundering 
whatever  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon.  They  had 
come  down  the  River  Aldan  into  tho  Lena,  and  had 
reaehed  Jigansk  in  boats.  Arriving  at  night,  they 
had  surprised  tho  soldita-s  and  the  Cossack  guard  in 
their  sli^cp,  tied  their  hands  and  feet,  and  made  them 
80  intoxicated  as  to  <leprivo  them  of  all  consciousness. 
Having  locked  tho  guards  and  jailers  up  in  tho  town 
prison,  they  then  divided  into  parties,  niid  plundered 
the  jilace  systematieally.  In  tho  morning,  about  niilk- 
ing-timo  (nine  or  ten  o'clock),  they  reassembled  in 
front  of  oiu-  house,  after  successfully  carrying  out  their 
coup  do  main.  These  ferocious  and  terrible  looking 
fellows  had  all  lost  their  noses,  and  were  scarred  on 
tho  face  (they  had  lieen  branded  as  felons)  and  their 
black  visages  seemed  still  darker  in  the  liglit  of  the 
hrav.ier.  However,  on  tho  arrival  of  my  father  and 
mother,  they  droiiped  their  swaggering  ways,  and 
assumed  'v  benevolent  look,  though  still  i-ccking  with 
tho  blood  of  ono  of  their  victiii;s.  They  thanked  my 
jmrent.s  with  apjiaront  fervour  for  having  assisted  poor 
wretches  like  themselves,  on  Bomo  former  occasion, 
Nothing  like  this  had  ever  been  seen  before  in  the 
Yakut   eouutry.      The   chief   of   these    brigands,   a 

'  Captain  Ciiolinnio  inciiliniis  Zii-iliivniili,  tlio  first  conwdcraWo 
li.ilthif^-plui'O  from  Yakutsk,  ux  n  town  «rontniiiin|]f  sovcn  lioiinot 
inul  Bcvcii  hiliabitnntii,  vi» ,  two  clergymen  ("f  dilTcrcnt  iwrsim- 
•Iiiiis),  n  iim-coininiNiioncil  ufflcor,  niiil  bccoikI  in  oommanil,  u  (hmI- 
iiiaater,  n  incrclmnt,  niiil  an  olil  ■•,!;! "v; — "1  linrr,  ilurinK  ">y 
•ervieo  in  tliu  mivy,  nml  ill  «  |icriml  wlicn  scnineii  wiTO  scnrce, 
Moii  a  mi'rcliaiit-aliip  with  •ixtwn  kiiiis  ond  only  Ailccn  incii  j 
but  I  never  before  mw  a  town  with  ouly  lovcu  iulinbltauta." 


Georgian  by  birth,  seemed  not  to  be  at  all  affected  by 
what  was  going  on.  He  w.'us  a  fellow  of  large  stature, 
and  wore,  in  and  about  his  girdle,  a  perfect  armoury 
of  pistols  and  daggers,  which,  with  bis  silver-braided 
red-cloth  pantaloons,  gave  him  a  magnificent  appear- 
ance. I  never  saw  sui  h  a  head  in  my  life,  and  shall 
never  forget  him,  for  iie  held  me  in  his  arms,  and 
regaled  mo  with  all  kinds  of  cakes,  to  keep  mo  from 
crying.  Thankful  enough  wore  my  parents,  assuredly, 
for  being  spai-od  that  plundering  which  ruined  all 
around  them.  About  mid-day,  tlie  robbers,  after  a 
sumptuous  breakfast,  took  boat  once  more  and  re-cm- 
barked  on  tho  L<!na,  carrying  oft"  a  wonderful  wealth 
in  booty.  Tho  other  inhabitants  had  run  away  into 
tl.j  forest,  and  their  tears  and  lamentations,  when  they 
came  back  and  found  their  homes  desolate^  were  piti- 
able exceedingly.- 


'  Tlio  esca])C  of  cxllca  is  not  an  uncommon  tliinj;  in  Sllicrlii, 
nnil  soinotimes  occasions  trcinenilous  nliirin  tlii'(ni);b  tlio  circuiii- 
jiiccnt  country.     In  "Atkinsnii's  Tnivcls  in  tlio  Kcginiis  of  lliu 
Upiwr  and  Lower  Amoor,"  that  gontlcniaii  relates  nii  event  wliicli 
occurred  in  tho  Altai,  during  the  niontli  of  September,  1850,  niid 
caused  n  great  sensatio".  tiirougiicit  Western  Sil)cria.    A  party 
of  Cossacks  tlinti''.i!icd  through  tlio  quiet  streets  of  Burnaoiil,  n 
little  al'.ci  luiilnight,  nnd  roused  the  cl/cf  of  the  miners  with  tlio 
liiforniation  that  Siberia  wns  being  invaded  by  tbrcn  thousand 
Asiatics,  who  were  inarching  on  Uarnnoul,  nliero  43,200  ibs,  of 
gold  nnd  28,000  lbs.  of  silv,;r  were  known  to  lio  deposited.    There 
eaino  nnotlier  dcspnicb,  increasing  tho  numlier  of  invaders  to 
seven  thousand,  and  that  tliey  were  led  by  an  Knglishman  (Mr. 
Atkinson  hiniselt) — in  fact,  that  the  wild  hordes  of  Asia  liad  biiist 
forth,  headed  l>y  an  English  licngliis  Khan.    A  third  despatch 
raised  the  number  of  tho  enemy  to  ten  thousand,  and  brought 
news  of  a  Kalmuck  massacre.    Troops  were  assembled  from  idl 
sides.  I'rince  Qortscliakoil'  travelled  from  Oriusk  to  Seniipalatinsk 
(on  tho  borders  of  the  Kirgbis  stepiics),  six  hundred  milca  in 
forty  liours.    The  soldiers  pushed  forward,  and  overywbero  met 
tho  inhabitants  tlying,  until,  nt  last,  they  came  within  earshot  of 
more  necurato  iiitelligcnec,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  this  alarm- 
ing invasion  had  its  source  in  n  party  of  forty  Circassian  prisoners 
who  had  ei;ca|ied  from  tho  gold  mines  on  the  lliriousea.    Thei^o 
fiigilivo  Circassians  had  no  intention  of  invading  tho  Russian  du> 
millions,  their  object  I)eing  to   escnjio   from  the  great  Siberian 
pi'lsou  to  their  far  distant  homes.     They  were  prisoners  of  wor, 
and  ]'"A  been  sent  to  work  in  tlio  mines  of  Silwrin,  nliichw  is 
conr'idered  an  net  of  gri'at  cruelty.     Surely,  soldiers  who  hn.l 
'■.avely  defended  their  homes  deserved  n  better  futo  tlion  to  tjo 
mixeil  with  lEussian  convicts,  many  of  wlioni  wcro  convicts  of  th.^ 
worst  class.     These  brave  fellows  bad  lieen  employed  at  tho  gohl 
wiisbingson  the  llirious":',  n  riverwbicb  forms  tho  boundary  between 
the  governments  of  Irkutsk  and  Ycnissci.    From  this  place  they 
determined  to  escape;  nnd,  after  many  dililenlties.mado  tbentteinpt. 
Ity  tho  aid  of  small  quantities  of  gotd,  which  they  managed  to 
sccrcto  during  their  laliours,  tlicy  procured  a  rifle  and  oinnnmition 
fur  each  man  from  tho  Tartars,  who  concealed  them  in  a  cavern  in 
tho  mountains,  about  seven  miles  from  tho  inin.^s.    The  most 
essential  requisites  for  their  fiituro  success  bad  nowLecn  obtained, 
but  at  a  cost  of  ten  times  their  value.    There  wns  vi  four  of  tho 
Tartars  betraying  tliein,  as  •'.eir  own  safety  depended  on  their 
seercsy,  nnd  a  terrible  punis.iincnt  awaitcnl  them  if  detected  wi'.li 
gold  in  their  (wsscssion.     On  a  Saturday  arternoon,  in  tlio  latter 
end  of  June,  1850,  when  the  labours  of  the  day  wero  ended,  the 
Circassians  quietly  left  tho  mil  es  in  small  parties,  going  in  dillereiit 
directions,    T'lia  was  dnno  without  exciting  any  suspicion,  and 
they  met  in  tho  evening  nt  a  rendeivous.n  ravine  in  the  mountain, 
nliout  six  miles  from  the  mines,  in  a  suutlicrly  direction.    A  stud 
of  spare  horses  \  ere  kept  nt  pastures  in  the  forest  several  miles 
from  their  plan,  uf  meeting,  and  nt  about  seven  from  tho  mines. 
A  largo  party  o '  Circassians  procec<led  towards  this  place,  ond 
arrived  near  it  just  at  dusk,  nnd  tlireo  wero  sent  on  in  adv.mce, 
carrying  tiicir  rilles,  as  if  ictnrniiig  from  tho  hunt.     Tho  horse- 
keepers  wero  arivuiK  ll'O  animals  into  an  inelosuro  to  secure  tlieni 
for  tho  night.    When  this  was  BCCoiii|ili»hed,  they  discovered  three 
rifles  ]iointed  at  thcni,  and  weio  told  they  would  be  shot  if  they 
attempted  to  escape,    A  ibriU  whistle  railed  up  the  otiicr  exiles, 
who  instantly  secured  the  three  men  i  the  best  horse*  went  at  once 
selected  out  of  n  stud  of  between  tlirco  and  four  liundn.tl,  and  as 
two  of  their  ultcnUuiils  weru  great  hunters,  end  well  acquaintnl 
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In  the  s-pring  of  tlia  same  year  these  brigands  were 
captured  about  seventy  kics  from  Jigansk  by 
Kuldicrs  despatched  from  Yakutsk.  But  a  very  small 
part  of  the  booty  was  recovered,  the  rest  liad  been  con- 
sumed or  squandered  in  one  way  or  another. 


with  tlic  moantain  regions  around,  t1]0  Circassians  carried 
tlioin  nil  away  to  act  as  ^iJcs  to  the  Chinese  frontier,  and  to 
Iirevont  the  discovery  ot  tlieir  means  of  Higlit  till  they  liad  got  a 
g-Hxl  start :  uioreuver,  tlicy  turned  tlic  remainder  of  tlic  stud  out 
of  the  inc1o8c<l  ground,  and  drove  them  into  tlio  forest,  to  make 
it  ap|icar  tliat  tliey  had  broken  loose,  and  that  the  absent  men 
were  scarcliing  for  tliem.  Tliey  departed,  carrying  off  fifty  fine 
liorsos.  No  time  was  lost  in  rciohing  their  friends  in  the  gien, 
who  received  there  with  shouts  of  joy.  An  hour  before  midnight, 
when  tlie  moon  rose  to  light  them  on  their  way,  they  commenced 
tlicir  flight. 

The  huntors  led  them  soathn.tnl,  through  rugged  iinsscs  and 
over  several  ridges,  without  once  stopping,  till  tliey  rcnchcd,  a 
little  iMfore  sunrise,  a  high  summit,  whence  they  eou'.d  look  down 
upon  the  gold  mine,  and  L'istingulih  the  smoke  curling  up  from 
the  fires  that  are  constantly  kept  burning  to  drive  away  those 
]<est8,  the  mu^uitoes.  Having  t.iken  a  last  look  of  the  place  of 
tlieir  exile,  they  hastened  onward  intoa  grassy  valley,  where  they 
fell  their  horses,  and  brcakfsutcd.  After  a  rest  they  pushed  on 
again.  They  presently  came  npon  a  mountain  torrent,  over  which 
they  crossed  with  great  difficulty.  Thc'r  march  was  continued 
till  nearnight-fall,  when  they  cncaini)e\l  in  perfect  secuiiLy,  still 
keeping  strict  giLird  over  their  giiidos.  On  the  evcjiiig  of  the 
T'lurth  fhiy  they  ascended  the  last  summit  of  theSaian,  crossed  the 
crest  of  the  chtiin,  and  desoendett  into  a  narrow  valley,  where  they 
c'iicam|)cd  for  the  night.  They  had  now  passed  the  C'hiiieso 
frontier,  and  the  griidei  knew  nothing  of  the  region  beyond  this 
|H)int ;  they  were,  therefore,  set  free,  ami  their  rifles  handed  to 
ihein.  A  goodly  supply  of  venison  had  been  obtaineil  on  the 
inarch,  'nd  this  evemug  was  passed  in  r":uling  ii.J  enjoyinenf  At 
davbreak  they  sepnralwl  the  Silicri.'i.is  to  return  to  their  homes  j 
the  Circassians  wore  left  to  their  own  resources  in  n  wild  vegion 
abounding  in  dci-p  and  rapid  torrents,  that  forced  tlietn  to  seek  a 
route  near  the  head  w.iftTS  of  many  larg''  streams  which  fall  info 
the  Venissei.  This  led  them  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  and 
after  a  ride  of  four  d-iys,  they  reached  that  rivor,  in  its  basin 
between  the  .S.iian  and  Tangnon  Mountains.  Here  t  is  broad, 
deep,  and  rapid,  rendering  it  dangerous  to  swim,  '..  hi'  o  to  follow 
the  stream  up  totvanls  its  source  would  tike  t>'.cm  tea  fur  to  the 
eastward,  and  might  plarj  ti.em  in  n  dati';  rous  imsition  if  pur- 
sued. A  little  l)ek>w  tbein  the  rapiilj  commence,  and  extend 
several  miles  t.i  the  end  of  a  gorge,  rent  in  the  mountain,  in  which 
.irethogrrat  tuli^  At  this  place  a  body  ot  water,  250  yards  in 
breadth,  ."oils  over  a  suxesiion  of  cascades,  2,800  feet  in  height. 
Tliejc  f.fc  contained  in  a  space  of  aliout  a  mile,  and  the  thnmler- 
iiig  uf  the  ^ater  is  echoed  far  over  the  mountains.  Undor  these 
eireumstances,  the  fugitives  were  obliged  to  swim  the  river  with- 
out delay,  which  was  not  accomplished  without  danger,  as  they 
were  carried  far  down  the  stream.  They  now  entered  into  nmost 
rugired  region,  with  no  guide  but  the  setting  sun,  and  they 
watched  it  descend  daily  over  the  Linil  of  their  birth,  towunls 
which  they  constantly  dirocteil  their  course.  This  was  their  flrst 
error— their  route  ought  to  have  gone  southerly  to  tlio  Tanginu 
chain.  After  many  days  ofiicvcrc  toil,  I  hey  reached  the  River  Aniiiij, 
which  rolls  over  its  rocky  ))cd  in  an  immense  torrent.  This  they 
could  not  croM,  and  they  were  comprllcil  t")  turn  towards  its  source, 
nhich  brought  tliem  where  nature  wears  her  most  savage  a8pcct,into 
agronpof  inountaiiMextendiiigoveravastsr,aco,  'hat  reaches  up  to 
the  shores  of  the  Altin-K.iul  or  Alton  Kul"Oold  Ijakc,"  to  the 
Tehoulishmsn.andtolhcbigli  pkitcaa  ofthoTchonin,  ti.cmuoUMe- 
vatedstepiie  in  the  Aitai.  This  region  is  a  chaos  of  rocks,  high 
precipices,  deep  --avine*,  and  roaring  torrents,  often  forming  impas- 
sable barriers.  More  tlian  three  weeks  were  pssseil  by  the  exiles 
in  those labrrinths of  rock,  wood,  and  waters  while  many  vain 
efforts  werf  made  to  cross  the  Abakan.  The  numerous  ravines 
through  '  hich  the  monntoin  torrents  find  their  way  into  this 
river,  a"  j  the  high  precipices  rising  along  its  course,  eventually 
fonxd  the  wanderers  to  the  south-west.  In  a  few  days  they 
reached  the  rcgioir  of  eternal  snow,  awl  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
Abakan  far  up  towards  it*  :o  tcc.  Anothc:  diflleulty  now  besot 
them — winter  bad  already  cotnmenoci'  in  the  higher  regions  to 
the  south ;  which,  » ith  tlic  ruggo'.  nature  of  the  country,  turned 
them  to  the  northwarl— a  UHwt  dangerous  coui'se.  llod  the  un- 
fortunate warriors  known  but  •  little  of  the  geography  of  'these 
regions,  tbcy  wookl  have  contiiined  llivir  route  to  the  lauth,  and 


To  the  niero  spectator,  not  otherwise  interested,  the 
environs  of  Jigansk  <vcro  totally  wanting  in  beauty  or 
variety.  There  wa.s  nothing  everj'whcre  but  a  wide 
flat  country,  shut  in  between  low  hills  and  thick  scrubby 
wood,   into  which  a  dog  would  find   some   trouble  in 


crossed  .  e  Tangnou  Mountains;  but  their  immense  snowy  peaks 
no  doubt  alarmed  them,  while  the  lower  ranges  to  the  west  seemed 
to  invite  thein  towards  Circassia.  After  i>as8in„'  the  Tangnou, 
and  reaching  the  country  of  the  Kalkus,  nil  danger  from  Siberia 
would  have  been  at  an  end,  and  a  ride  ot'  twenty-live  days  to  the 
wcst'vard  would  have  brought  them  to  the  Kirghis  trilies,  aiiiniig 
whom  vhey  would  have  found  a  language  they  undcrsto<>il  and  u 
religion  like  their  own,  and  have  met  with  frierds  to  aid  them  in 
their  long  ride  over  the  vast  Asiatic  plaiu.i,  in  the  directiun  of 
their  homes.  Instead  of  this  they  enlerod  into  n  region,  the 
jihysieal  nature  of  which  gr.idually  Ibrccil  them  to  the  north-west, 
and  at  length  they  strurk  upon  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Altiii- 
Kool.  Here  their  last  chance  of  success  presente<l  itself,  A 
malignant  fate,  however,  seems  to  have  pursued  thein.  This 
large  lake,  with  its  rock-bound  shores,  stopped  their  progress 
westward ;  still  a  route  wr  >  ojien  for  thein  toward  the  Tehuuia, 
whence  n  ride  of  fifteen  I'nys  would  have  taken  them  across  the 
Kourtchume,  and  into  n  place  of  security.  But  here  ngiiin,  a 
singular  fatality  turned  them  towards  the  north.  Tliey  came 
niwn  that  p.irt  of  the  lake  wliieli  extends  in  a  northeasterly 
direction,  for  about  fifteen  miles,  to  where  the  Kamga  falls  into  it. 
After  considerable  diflici'lies  they  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
river,  and  rode  along  its  bii:  k  for  many  miles  before  finding  a  find. 
Leaving  the  Kamga,  tliey  crossed  a  high  ridge,  and  struck  u|ion  a 
Kalmuck  tnill,  which  Ihey  liitlowid.  This  lc<l  tlieni  along  the 
mountains  which  skirt  the  northern  shores  of  the  hike,  till  tliey 
reached  the  Ilea,  the  only  onlht  of  the  Altin-Kool.  Immediately 
on  issuing  from  the  lake  the  river  enters  a  rocky  gorge,  in  which 
it  runs  for  nliout  thirty  inih.'S.  Thrniighout  this  dihtiiiiee  it  is  a 
succession  of  rapids  and  fiills,  over  which  neither  man  nor  animal 
can  pass.  More  than  two  moiillis  had  now  elapsed  since  the  poor 
fellows  had  left  the  Uirioussii,  niid  they  were  still  in  their  ttibe- 
rian  prison,  nuring  this  period  they  had  suflercd  l»lli  from 
hunger  and  fatigue,  although  game  was  itlundiiit  in  miniy  of 
the  regions  through  which  they  jmssiil.  AA  hen  hunting  is  the 
only  source  of  a  man's  sunsisteiice,  the  supply  often  proves  pre- 
carious, as  all  will  find  who  fry.  Following  the  iiKiuntains  ali.iig 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Ilea,  they  i-eachcd  a  part  of  the  country, 
thinly  inhabited  by  Kalinueks,  living  under  Itussiun  sivay.  At 
ungtli  they  arrived  at  a  Kalmuck  a  ul,  and  got  into  diflicullics 
with  the  people,  but  nhether  the  Kalmucks  attempted  t>,  stop 
them,  or  threatened  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  Cossacks  to  lol.e 
them  pricoiiers,  it  is  iinjiossible  to  say.  The  dispute  unfortuiintely 
ended  in  a  battle,  when  several  Kalniucks  were  killed,  and  tlitir 
a-ul  burned.  Those  who  cseniied  conveyed  the  terrible  news  to 
other  trilK'S,  mid  all  beciinie  alarmed.  Seine  retreated  into  the 
forests  with  their  families  ni\d  entile,  while  otliere  mrriol  the 
alarm  to  the  Cussnck  fort,  nt  Kandyp.  Tiie  oflieer  in  command 
wiis  drunk  when  the  news  nrrivi'd  ;  liencc  flioK  exaggerated  dis- 
IHitchi'S  which  followed  each  other  in  rapid  siu'cession.  The 
Circassians  coniniitted  a  ftitiil  eii'or  by  engaging  in  conflict  with 
the  people,  ns  the  alnrin  spread  riipidly  in  eviry  direction,  ond 
left  no  ehanco  for  their  csia|H-.  Contiiiiiiiig  their  course  to  the 
northward,  they  passed  Wyoiiil  the  riipiils,  and  succeeded  in 
swimming  their  horses  over  the  l!ni.  From  this  {Hiiiit  tliey  turned 
to  the  stnith,  which  led  thein  into  the  mountains '  :  ween  Ilea  and 
Katounla.  The  river  in  Mio  mountains  ..  one  succession 
of  rapids,  so  that  there  nre  few  places  where  it  can  bo 
crosjetl,  even  in  canoes;  it  is  iiii|i08siblc  to  iiiini  the  torrent 
The  higher  mountains  to  the  south  being  deep  in  snow, 
pUccd  the  fugitives  in  a  fmp.  When  their  r«al  nunib.T 
WIIS  discovreil,  the illusiiin  respecting  tliiir  force  was  destroyed, 
and  the  Kalmneks  prepared  with  a»avn:;i;  detetniination  to  avenge 
the  blood  that  had  been  shed.  A  Iwdy  of  nun  were  loon  col- 
lected ;  they  were  staunch  os  bloodhounds,  and  i.ad  I  cen  seldom 
foiled  in  running  down  their  prey.  Scouts,  sent  forward  to  follow 
the  trail,  were  followeil  I'V  Siberian  liuiil«rs  who  knew  every 
mountain  piuis  and  torrent  Mounted  on  giKxl,  fnsh  horses,  they 
rapidly  closed  U|)oi'  the  lugitives;  and,  on  tlio  evening  of  the 
third  day  of  the''-,  pursuit,  eiiciiinpcd  within  three  miles  of  lliiin. 
The  Cii^assiuiis  were  on  tlieir  march,  with  the  flrst  gleom  of 
ilawn,  towards  the  upper  cud  of  the  narrow  valley,  which  led 
them  into  a  pass.  They  observed  that  their  enemies  were  pro- 
ceeding ill  two  divisions — one  riding  up  the  ridge  a  little  to  the 
westwiuxl,  and  the  other  uu  their  track.     This  caused  tbciu    to 
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tlinisting  liis  noso.  You  could  not  lulvnnco  ton  steps  in 
this  wood  witlioiit  sinking  up  to  your  knees  in  a 
Bliil'ting  and  miry  1)og.  The  winter  loHted  for  ciglit 
months,  for  which  period  warm  clothes  were  indis- 
pensable ;  two  months  for  spring  and  two  for  autumn, 
leaves  but  a  poor  pittance  for  a  doleful  Humnicr,  The 
snow  rises  n-  high  as  the  houses,  the  wind  blows  strong 
enough  to  knock  you  offyoiir  legs,  the  frost  cuts  short 
your  breathing,  and  for  two  whole  months  the  sun  is 
hid  from  your  sight.  To  tell  the  truth,  were  the  choice 
ullowod,  no  ono  would  havu  selected  Jigansk  as 
Lis  birth-place.  Tho  inhabitants  of  this  happy  town 
arc  Tungusians,  and  muster  about  400  or  500  men. 
They  live  by  the  chase,  and  courso  over  a  sea  of  ice 
two  Jiundred  niyriomctrcs    in  circumference.      They 


liurry  onward,  feiiriiig  to  bo  canglit  in  the  pass.  As  tlicy  wcro  on 
n  gooJ  track  tlicir  liorscs  were  not  sparcil,  and,  in  little  inoic 
than  tin  lionr,  tlioy  reached  anotlicr  valley,  which  extended  for 
many  miles  to  the  cast  and  west.  The  object  of  that  division  of 
their  pursuers,  who  were  crossing  tho  ridge,  was  now  visible;  it 
was  to  prevent  their  escni>c  to  tlic  westward.  Tho  prisoi'.eri 
continued  their  ride  to  tho  eastward,  and  found,  after  going  a  few 
miles,  tliat  they  were  in  a  succession  of  small  valleys  that  led 
tlicin  up  between  the  mountains  in  the  snowy  region.  Ilerure 
turning  a  jutting  point,  they  aseertaincil  that  tho  Kalmucks 
were  now  following  on  their  tn\cl[,  at  about  three  miles  distant, 
without  apparently  making  any  attempt  to  approach  nearer.  It 
was  not  till  long  past  mid-day  that  they  were  observed  to  bo 
rapidly  gaining  nixin  them.  I'ushing  on  their  tired  stee<la 
availed  nutliing,  as  each  few  miuntes  brought  their  enemies  in 
closer  proximitr.  rrcMintly,  n  s|K'Ut  bull  struck  ono  of  their 
liorscs,  which  showed  the  hunters  were  trying  the  rangu  of  their 
rillcs,  and  that  they  intended  iniscliief.  At  length,  the  hungry 
and  way-worn  warriors  Mere  driven  into  n  mountain  irasi*,  and 
rille  balls  began  to  drop  fast  around  tlieni.  Having  reached  a 
narrow  part  of  the  gorge  where  it  was  strewn  with  fallen 
roek.i,  they  mado  n  stand,  and  returned  tho  firo  with  efleet, 
for  several  stuUllcs  beeamo  vacant.  In  a  few  moments 
thoy  received  a  heavy  volley,  when  some  of  tho  exiles 
were  wounded,  notwitstnnding  their  shelter,  and  tfcv^ral  horses 
were  killed.  They  now  stood  nt  l>ay,  determined  never  to 
yield.  Their  pursuers  outnumbered  them  five  to  one,  and  knew 
every  crag  ond  turning  in  the  ravines,  which  enabled  them  to 
take  shelter  where  no  bullet  could  touch  them,  whence  they  could 
])ick  olf  tlieir  <)p|)onenti«,  and  force  tho  survivors  to  rctiro  from 
every  position  tlicy  souglit.  Each  new  poi>t  was  held  with  un- 
daunted courage,  till  diminished  numberH  '  iiniielled  the  Circas- 
sians again  to  retreat;  every  call  to  sun  l<r  licing  answered 
with  a  shout  of  deli.mee.  While  tho  work  ul  slaughter  wiw  going 
on,  night  shrouded  tho  combatants,  and  under  cover  of  tho  dark- 
iie-is  fifteen  of  these  bruvo  men  cscaiicd  on  f  wt,  at^:ending  further 
into  tho  momitains,  and  leaving  their  horses  to  tlieir  mercilcas 
enemies.  Though  their  position  had  Ijecoino  de8|)emte,  tliey 
huramblcd  on,  hoping  to  liud  shelter  from  tho  cutting  blast.  At 
length,  they  leached  some  deep  recesses  in  the  rocks,  where  they 
decided  to  pass  the  night ;  they,  however,  dared  not  light  a  fire, 
as  that  would  guide  tho  Kalmucks  to  their  retreat.  The  night 
lia&ted  without  their  bi>iug  discovered.  With  the  first  gray  dawn 
of  miirii  tlicy  commencetl  their  weary  march,  and  scaled  the  rocky 
lii'ightH  iK'fore  ti.eni,  wheneo  they  had  n  view  of  tho  vast  snow- 
clad  peaks  above,  which  stopiied  all  farther  progreM  in  that 
dircctiini.  Dark  clouds  were  gathering  around  theM  ru;.'>;wl 
crests,  betokening  an  n|ipro;icliing  storm,  an  evil  omen  for  tlio 
exiles.  After  .arcl'iilly  scanning  the  einmtry  in  search  of  their 
pursuers,  not  ono  of  which  was  visible,  th,  y  turned  to  tho  west, 
skirtinir  uiong  the  li:isc  of  one  of  the  giants  of  the  cliuin  towards 
a  I'on'st  of  cedars  which oivircd  u  low  rocky  ridge. 

The  liimters  had  not  bei<n  idle;  long  liefore  daylight  appcami, 
two  parties  had  Ihcu  sent  forwani  to  (iirm  ambusius  where  it  was 
csjiccted  tho  CircaRsians  would  bo  obliged  to  puss,  while  tho  main 
boilj-  remaini'd  liehind  to  clear  the  ravine,  lleing  convinctNl  that 
the  forest  would  ullbrd  them  the  o?ily  mcnna  of  escape,  tlio  ftigi- 
tivi's  ptuheil  on  in  that  direction.  Tliey  had  rcsclieil  witliin  two 
hunilrid  yards  of  the  wood,  when  n  puff  of  white  smolie  aii|icarcd 
in  a  thicket,  sending  »  leaden  messenger  that  proved  falci  to  one 
of  tluir  comrades.  They  now  made  an  attempt  to  leaeli  the 
►hcll.r  of  scini.  roelis,  but  before  they  had  proecedi-d  twenty 
iwees,  flvo  others  hadfolloa.    A  savage  shout  to  •urrcndcr  greeted 


collect  the  bones  of  wild  b<>iuit8,  the  matnmoth  bone.t,- 
and  kill  tho  rcin-decr,  tho  elk,  tho  sable,  tho  marten, 
the  red  fox,  stiuirrels,  ermines,  and  black  and  white 
bear*. 

Yet,  whatever  a  country  may  bo,  it  is  rarely  with- 
out something  agreeable.  If,  during  their  twomonthsof 
the  summer,  tho  inhabitjtnts  of  Jig-.uisk  sco  tho  sun 
always  in  the  horizon,  and  those  who  aro  "not  to  tho 
matter  born,"  have  somo  ditllculty  in  deciding  when  it  is 
bed-time,  tho  watci-s  in  tho  environs  of  Jigansk,  nro 
unrivalled  for  tho  abundance  and  quality  of  their  fish. 
Here  aro  caught  tho  salmo-nclma,  tho  ablctte,  tho 
sturgeon,  stcrlet8,char, tho  onial  and  thosalmo-lavoretuH. 

Most  of  this  excellent  fish  Ls  thrown  away,  for  two 
reasons  :  first,  bccauso  there  is  no  salt  to  he  liad  to 
jireservo  them;  and  next,  because  it  is  tho  custom. 
The  Tunguse  dig  a  deep  trench   near  their   fishing 


their  ears  from  a  largo  party  in  their  rear,  tlint  weio  fast  closing 
in  upon  them.  Their  last  few  shots  were  sjient  on  tho  advuncing 
liody,  and  not  without  etfect;  then  they  made  a  rush  to  reach  tho 
forest;  but  only  four  were  destined  to  gain  its  cover,  and  somo  of 
these  were  wounded.  The  thick  undcrv  <m1  screened  the  poor 
fellows  from  tho  volley  which  whistled  alter  them,  and  slopped 
tho  firing,  us  they  wcro  soon  lost  in  tho  dense  and  tangled 
branches.  The  clouds,  which  had  becomo  blacker,  began  pouring 
down  rain  and  sleet,  nccompanied  liy  a  fierce  gale,  which  brought 
their  cncinies  to  a  stand,  ami  cuusc<l  them  to  prepare  an  encamp- 
ment under  tho  cedars.  Two  small  parties  were  sent  on  in  pur- 
suit, but  these  wcro  shortly  comjelled  to  return  without  having 
discovered  tlio  retreat  of  tho  remnant  of  tho  gallant  band.  Tho 
storm  had  now  becomo  n  Iiurricano,  driving  tho  snow  into  the 
lialagnns  and  whiiliiig  it  into  eddies,  which  made  it  diflicnlt  to 
SCO  objects  at  a  few  yards  distance.  This  continued  for  three  daya 
without  intermission,  and  tlieii  tlie  mountains  were  covered  deep 
in  snow,  which  dolern;d  the  hunters  from  making  nny  further 
attempt  to  find  the  fugitives.  The  winter  had  also  set  in  with  .t 
piercing  frost,  and  this  no  doubt  soon  accomidifchcd  that  which  tho 
rifles  of  tho  Kalmucks  had  spared.  The  four  Circassians  wcro 
never  seen  again,  nor  any  trace  of  them  found. 

'  Ono  of  tho  throe  great  advantages  which  Itussin  derives  fVoni 
Siberia  is  tho  trade  in  ivory.  'J  hotigli  in  mere  amount  this  branch 
is  of  coinparativ<!lylittlo  value,  yet  it  is  well  worthy  of  honouroblo 
mention,  us  havi'ig,  in  ii  high  degree,  promoted  the  prrgress  of  geo- 
graphical discovtiy.  It  was  in  tho  eager  pumuit  of  tho  boms  of 
the  mammoth,  that  most  of  tlio  nortlicrn  islands  wcro  visiteil 
and  explored;  islands  which,  when  talicn  in  connection  with  their 
inysteriuus  treasures,  invest  tho  Asiatic  conbt  of  tho  Arctic  Ocean 
with  an  interest  unknown  to  the  corresiKinding  shores  of  Anierira. 
Moreover,  as  more  skill  and  judgment,  and  |ii.iliaps  also  ampler 
menus,  aro  reipiiied  for  disinterring  or  ielccliiig  tusks  than  for 
hunting  or  purchasing  skins,  a  Eupenor  class  of  men  have  gene- 
rally devoted  tlieiuselvcs  to  tho  former  occupation  j  and  pi'rhaps 
tho  moiit  interesting  feature  in  Uaron  Wraiigers  inlciesliiigbook 
eonsisls  of  tho  occasional  glimpses  of  tho  priHcedings  and  dis|iosi- 
tion  of  a  (Mllector  of  ivory  of  tho  natiio  of  llcrcsliuui.  '1  ho  ivory 
fetches  from  forty  to  seventy  roubles  a  pood,  or  from  one  shilling 
to  one  shilling  and  iunc-|ieiice  a  pound,  according  to  its  state  of 
preservation.  The  tusks  apiieur  to  bo  fresher  as  we  advance  to 
the  northward — n  circumsliinci^  which  seems  to  corroborate  the 
notion  that  the  climate  has  hud  soinetbing  lo  do  with  their 
continued  existcnco  in  au  orgnnie  form.  It  appears  to  be  some- 
what more  than  n  curious  coincidence,  that  tho  bones  of  il  , 
smaller  class,  such  M  those  of  tho  horse,  tho  hiffulo,  tho  ox,  i 
tlic  sheep,  have  la'en  discovered  only  ill  tho  remotest  I  or.li. 
I'rovidL'neo  had  thus  sivn  fit,  in  some  ilistunt  age,  to  de|iosit  in 
the  very  coldest  rtftim  on  the  fuco  of  tho  glolK-,  an  inexhaustible 
sn|j|ily  of  an  organic  substance,  which  all  |irevious  cxperieiico 
would  have  cxi)ecte<l  to  discover  only  in  tropical  climes,  'llio 
Itoncs  of  tho  inummoth  are  found  in  the  greatest  abundiinro 
throughout  all  the  north-wcslern  iiarJs  of  Kastern  Siberia. 
Spring  al\er  spring,  the  alluvia)  banks  of  the  lakes  niid  rivers, 
crumbling  uiiiler  the  thaw,  give  up,  as  it  were,  their  dead ;  and 
beyond  liie  very  verge  of  the  inhubilcd  world,  the  islands  lying 
opposite  to  the  month  of  the  Ynrni,  and,  as  tiiero  is  reason  for 
believing,  even  the  lied  of  the  ocean  itself,  literally  <ecm  with 
these  myslrrions  memorials  of  antiquity.  How  did  thcso  IwDOs 
come  there  f 
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etations,  and,  after  gutting  and  splitting  their  fish, 
bury  them  there,  ami  cover  thorn  over.  When  they 
have  wasted  sufficiently,  and  become  almost  a  jelly, 
they  are  in  the  dainty  condition  in  which  the  Tun- 
guHo  most  relish  them.'  When  I  was  a  child  I  used 
to  eat  them  in  this  state ;  when  at  home,  and  abroad, 
I  am  not  by  any  moans  unwilling  to  eat  them  so  again, 
whenever  the  opiMrtunity  offers  itself. 

About  forty  years  ago,  there  was  living  at  Jigansk 
n  Russian  woman,  by  name  Agrippina  {Ogro-ponj)  ; 
in  Yakut,  Nutcha  ;  tliis  woman  my  grandmother  knew 
by  sight.  She  (lossed  for  a  sorceress,  and  happy  were 
those  thought  towanls  whom  she  entertained  a  kindly 
feeling,  while,  on  the  contrary,  those  whom  she  dis- 
liked were  everywhere  set  down  as  most  unlucky  per- 
sons. Her  words  were  watched  for  and  respected  ns 
oracles  from  Heaven.  Having  thus  acquired  influence 
and  confidence,  she  built  herself  a  hut  about  twenty 
miles  from  Jigansk,  and  whither  she  retired  in  her 
old  Aga  No  one  passed  lier  door  without  asking  her 
blessing  and  making  her  a  present ;  woe  to  the  unfor- 
tunate wight  who  failed  in  this  duty.  8he  changed 
herself  into  a  black  crow,  raised  violent  whirlwinds 
all  about  her,  caused  him  to  full  with  all  his  pack  into 
the  river,  and  deprived  him  of  his  senses.  Even  now, 
when  she  has  long  been  dead,  travellers  still  hang 
up  their  presents  where  she  lived.'  Her  name  is  still 
known,  not  only  among  the  inhabitants  of  Jigansk, 
but  by  all  the  Yakutsk.  When  a  young  girl  is 
nflUcted  with  madness,'  they  say  that  slie  has  been 

■  Cnptain  Cochrane  montions  the  eating  fiah  rtivr  ns  a  Tungu- 
nan  duinty.  "  I  rcmnined  three  days,  living  in  luxury,  at  Lnsl<- 
vcrt.  Hares,  wolves,  bears,  wild  rein-deer,  and  elks,  which  abound 
here,  were  luy  ordinary  foodj  foxes,  which  are  also  in  great 
plenty,  are  eaten  here.  Bear  and  wolf  meat  I  found  good  when 
vcryhnngryi  rein-deer  is  a  delicate  diet;  but  ellt,  I  think,  Biir- 
ixissei  everything  I  hiivo  tasted,  having  all  the  nutriment  of  beef, 
with  the  delicate  flavour  of  the  rcin-dcer.  The  inhabitants  lins- 
pitably  supplied  me  with  plenty  of  flih,  hero  eaten  in  a  raw  state, 
which,  to  this  hour,  I  remember  as  the  greatest  delicacy  I  liavo 
ever  tasted.  Hpite  of  our  prejudices,  there  is  nothing  compared 
to  the  melting  of  raw  fish  in  the  mouth  i  oysters,  clotted  cream, 
ot  the  finest  jelly,  is  nothing  to  it ;  nor  is  it  a  small  quantity  that 
may  be  eaten  of  this  precious  commodity.  I  myself  have  finished 
a  whole  fish,  which,  in  its  frozen  state,  might  have  weighed  two  or 
tliree  pounds,  and  with  black  biscuit  and  a  glass  of  rye>brand^, 
have  (lefled  either  nature  or  art  to  prepare  a  bettor  meal.  It  is 
cut  up  or  shaved  into  slices  w:th  a  sharp  knifo  from  head  to  tail, 
and  hence  derives  the  name  of  stroganin.ik  i  to  complete  tlie 
luxury,  only  suit  and  pcpiier  were  wanting."  The  eating  of  niw 
fish  is  considered  on  tiie  Siberian  coast  a  remedy  against  scurvy,  a 
disease  to  which,  from  tho  absence  of  fresh  vegetable  diet,  the 
natives  are  liable  in  the  winter.  The  disease  abates  in  the  summer 
with  the  arrival  of  fresh  fiah. 

' "  If  there  is  anything  in  cirth  or  air  more  formidable  to  these 
poor  fellows  (the  Yakuts),"  says  Qovcrnor  Simpson,  "  it  is  tho 
Spirit  of  tho  Forest,  a  ))crson  invested,  in  their  imagination,  with 
almost  unlimited  power,  whether  fur  gooil  or  evil.  In  tho 
branches  uf  the  trees  nluiig  tho  rond  (from  Irkutsk  to  Takutak), 
were  suaiKndcd  nu''>l)crlcss  offerings  of  horse-hair  i  the  gift  being 
probably  selected  p  an  emblem  of  what  the  giver  valued  most ; 
the  extomporaneo  j  songs  seemed  to  lie  dictated  by  tho  hopo  o( 
concirutiug  the  great  unknown ;  and,  at  supiwr,  tho  first  spoon- 
ful was  invariably  thrown  into  tho  Are  to  pr-Hluce  n  sound  sleep 
for  tho  genius  of  the  place.  As  every  locality  has  it«  own  elf,  the 
Yakuti,  when  on  a  Journey,  have  no  respite,  soothing  one  object 
of  terror  after  another,  and  only  maltipiying  their  tormentors  as 
they  increase  their  spee<)." 

*  Imerachism  and  Diablo-an-corps,  an  two  rcmarkMile  diseases 
in  some  parts  of  Siberia,  especially  the  town  and  district  of  Kalyna. 
Tlie  Utter  is  a  most  citroordinary  one,  and  consists  in  an  idea 
that  the  body  of  tho  pr.tiont  is  possessed  with  one  or  more  devils ; 
it  is  attended  with  inrcmnnt  hiccoughs,  Tlie  parties  afflicted  with 
It  are  generally  most  delicate  iiid  Interesting  in  their  appearance, 
and  it  is  seldom  indeed  that  any  individual  iscuretl.    In  femolM  it 


struck  by  Agrippina  of  Jigansk.  Martin  says  timt 
this  famous  sorceress  attained  the  ago  of  eighty  yours, 
that  she  was  stout  and  lively,  but  not  tall ;  her  face 
was  marked  with  tho  small  pox,  her  eyes  as  bright  ns 
the  morning  stars,  and  that  her  voice  had  a  clear,  loud 
sound,  like  that  of  ice  when  struck.  Tho  remem- 
brance of  Agrippina  tho  sorceress  is  still  fresh  in  tho 
northern  regions  of  Siberia. 

I  was  yet  a  child  when  our  family  left  Jigansk,  to 
establish  themselves  at  Yakutsk.  1  took  with  nic, 
according  to  custom,  some  of  the  earth  of  my  birth- 
place, so  that  I  might  put  it  into  water,  and  drink  it 
when  I  felt  homesick ;  but  I  found  little  need  for  it. 
I  havo  never  seen  tho  place  since,  and,  Heaven  knows, 
I  have  never  regretted  it. 

At  two  koes  and  a  half  to  tho  north  of  Yakutsk,  is 
a  country  called  Killten  (or  Kalyna),  whore  iiiy 
father  and  my  mother  had  built  a  house.  I  found  the 
country  here  differing  very  much  from  what  I  had 
been  previously  accustomed  to.  A  largo  surface  of 
flat  country  covered  with  green  verdure,  ever  in  uiotion 
with  the  air,  and  eniooth  ns  the  surface  of  a  lake,  spotted 
with  innumerable  flowers  to  the  semblance  of  a  carpet, 
yellow  and  green,  with  clumiw  of  larches  and  birch 
arranged  about  it,  as  if  by  the  hand  of  some  skilful 


prevails  to  such  an  extent  as  utterly  to  prevent  pregnancy.  They 
persut  in  the  beUef  tlint  n  devil  is  in  the  body  of  the  nfllicted,  end 
that  until  he  be  removed  the  person  will  never  regain  liciilth.  Tim 
complaint,  whatever  it  maybe,  the  natives  conaider  an  inhcritniico 
from  their  fathers.  Of  course  there  is  extensive  cinployinent  fur 
shamans  or  sorcerers  in  respect  to  it,  and  they  use  all  kinds  of 
ceremonies,  noises,  and  dances  in  driving  tho  sup|iosc<l  demons 
(Set  p.  'SH)).  Imerachism,  to  which  not  only  the  peoplo 
of  the  Ettiyna,  hut  thoso  of  moro  northern  countries,  lire 
subject,  is  ciiuuliy  unaconuntablo ;  instead  of  exciting  serious  fits, 
like  the  last-mcnUoncd  disorder,  it  carries  with  it  nn  air  of  nierri- 
ment,  as  it  by  no  means  ofliKts  the  health  of  the  person,  though 
it  subjects  him  to  the  most  violent  paroxysms  of  ruge,  fear,  uiid 
mortification.  Whatever  is  suid  or  done  in  tho  presence  of  nn 
imerach  will  be  ro|)eated  by  him  at  the  moment,  however  indecorous 
or  improper  the  net  may  be.  "1  have  seen,"  siiys  Captain  Coclinmn, 
"the  dog-master  of  iinron  v< •'angel's  expedition  commit  acta 
sufficient  to  frighten  the  person  in  company  with  liim.  While  in 
an  n(lJoining  room  conversing  on  points  of  duty,  a  slight  knock  iit 
tho  bulk  hcml  was  sufiiciciit  to  set  him  a  |)omnieUing  the  iwrson 
with  him,  merely  from  a  principle  of  self-defence.  Two  old  ladies  in 
Kamschatka  were  sitting  at  tea  opposite  each  other,  both  afflicted 
with  imenuhism,  when  a  rebtivo  in  a  gentle  manner  put  his  liuiida 
liehind  tlieir  backs,  propelling  the  old  ladles  towards  each  other, 
upon  which  they  instantly  tlirew  their  tea  cups  and  saucers  nt 
each  other,  while  tlie  really  ofl'ending  party  stood  enjoying  tlio 
mischief.  Tliero  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  complaint  is  reiulercd 
worse  by  the  constant  nnnoyanco  and  irritation  to  which  they  or  .• 
suUectc<l  for  tlie  amusement  of  others." 

Tho  dog-master  of  Ihiron  Wrangcl's  expedition,  above  men- 
tioned as  an  iinerach,  met  with  a  strange  onci  ludicrous  adven- 
ture while  on  the  Frozen  Occun.  His  dugs  oiul  sledge  were  the 
foremost,  when  one  forenoon  they  cncuuiitercl  a  hvcfe  white  bear ; 
the  dogs  immediately  started  off  to  hunt  tho  animal.  The  diirer 
stedfiistly  kept  his  place,  prudently  remaining  by  those  who  only 
could  assist  bim.  In  tho  eagerness  of  the  dogs,  Blmriicni'd  pro- 
bably by  hunger,  they  became  entangled  with  one  another,  and 
were  almost  rendered  useless.  The  driver,  seeing  the  state  to 
which  lie  was  reduced,  resolved  to  attack  the  bear  with  his  artol 
(a  stout  ironed  stick  with  small  bells,  which  serves  to  sloii  IiIh 
sledge),  and  accordingly  presenle<I  himself  to  the  enriiged  bear, 
who  imincdiately  raised  uiniiclf  upon  his  hind  legs  iiiid  began  to 
cnr  and  roar  most  bitterly  j  tho  inexornble  dog-niiister  instantly 
followed  the  example.  The  bear  then  began  to  dunw,  and  tho 
driver  did  the  same,  till  at  length  tho  other  sledges  coming  np, 
the  bear  received  a  blow  upon  the  nose  and  was  secured.  It  op- 
pears  that  the  nose  is  the  only  part  vunerablo  without  fire  arms, 
and  even  then,  they  can  bo  so  secured  only  onli'ing  shot  thrcmgh 
the  head.  The  white  licars  are,  however,  by  no  mrniis  a 
dangerous  animal,  avoiding  tho  chase  as  much  us  they  uro 
avoided. 
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nrtist,  such  was  tlio  scene  tliat  (li-sfc  struck  my  eyes. 
Ill  tlic  midst  of  this  vast  prairie  crept,  in  glittering?, 
Hi'rpont  fcilds,  tlio  clear  waters  of  a  rajiid  river,  which 
(Iiiweil  over  pure  sicnds,  between  dark  and  rugged  banks. 
Uu  tlio  ()|i|posito  bank  was  glowing  a  plentiful  crop  of 
bay,  thrnugh  wbiuh  a  hundred  acythemcn,  their  bladfcn 
ilasliiiig  ill  the  sunlight,  wtn-o  clearing  a  broad  path. 
Ti!  this  plain  a  great  number  of  horniKl  cattle  and 
hor.ses  were  iiastiiring,  cropjiiug  their  food  in  security 
and  waiuleriiig  at  their  will.     At  .short  intervals  of 
distance  were  asaoinbled,  in  groups  of  five  or  .six,  the  I 
dni'llings  of  the  Yakists,  covered  with  beaten  earth,  or  I 
their  yui-ts  fu"  spring-dwelling,  conical  and  wliitc,  as 
if  paintt'd  (&■>'  p.  ,S0o) ;  the  windows,  either  of  gla.s3  ' 
or  transparent  s  one,  glitter  like  precious  stones.     At 
llio  end  of  the  landscape  rose  up,  an  if  it  were  some  I 
giMitle  hill,  our  white  mansion,  built  on  a  slight  end-  I 
iience.     The  beauty  of  this  scene,  united  to  its  va.st-  I 


ness,  delighted  my  young  mind,  that  had  never  yet 
seen  anything  resembling  it.  I  imagined  the  country 
I  saw  to  be  limitless,  and  felt  a  delight  not  to  be 
expressed  in  words. 

The  writer  hero  mentions  the  sudden  dealli  of  his 
father,  his  mother's  sorrow  at  her  bereavement,  and 
how  dull  ho  found  their  residenco  at  Killien,  where 
tlio  extreme  rigor  of  the  cold  hindered  them  froir. 
going  forth  into  the  desolate  country,  and  kept  them 
(ivo  months  within  doors. 

H(U'e  I  became  accptainted,  ho  says,  with  n  gi'eiit 
number  of  tlio  Yakuts,  and  learnt  their  language  and 
became  familiar  with  tlnir  manner  of  living  and 
thinking.  1  listened  with  pleasure  to  their  stories, 
their  songs,  their  oM  traditions,  ond  was  fond  of  taking 
part  in  their  solemiulies,  their  festivals,  and  the  games 
which  they  celebrated  in  spring.  Thus  I  w<in  the 
affections  not  of  the  Yakut  men  only,  but  of  their 
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wives  also,  and  of  their  children,  and  I  was  admitted 
e\rry\vlierc,  and  could  see  the  interior  of  any  family  1 
drsircd. 

Nor  were  amusements  wanting.  In  spring  the 
lakes  of  the  country  are  filled  with  dilferent  kinds 
of  ducks  ;  and  the  woods  with  hares,  capercailzie, 
black  cock,  and  partridges.  In  spring-time,  after 
the  ice  has  broken,  and  in  autumn,  when  tho  new 
covies  are  just  on  the  wing,  and  about  to  start  for 
n  warmer  climate,  it  is  diflicult  to  sleep  for  tho  noise 
of  geese,  ducks,  swans,  cranes,  storks,  and  a  host  of 
Hiiiall  birds.  During  many  years  I  cairiod  on  war 
iij,'ainst  wild  lieasts,  and  few  men  have  sl.iin  more  of 
them  tlian  myself  The  love  of  the  chase  made  mo  care- 
less of  distaiiec,  nor  did  1  hesitate  at  passing  three 
whole  days  without  sleep,  totally  unconscious  of 
fatigue.  Ill  autumn  I  would  lay  myself  down  on  a 
bunk,  without  any  other  pillow  than  tho  trunk  of  a 
tiei',  without  fur,  coat,  or  blanket,  to  keep  out  the 
snow  and  luiii.  When  I  w:w  out  fishing,  I  tr.iniped 
about  all  night  in  the  cool  stream,  where  the  nets  were 
laid,  and  tlie  habit  of  cndurauco  I  thus  contracted  in 


my  childhood  proved  of  tho  greatest  advantage  to  mo 
in  later  life. 

As  we  wero  compclleil  to  live  at  Yakutsk,'  my 
mother  caused  to  be  trana))orted  to  that  town  all  tho 

'  Ynkiit»k  is  tlio  cupit.il  of  the  district  of  tlie  sumc  iininc.  Tlio 
rc'vonuo  of  tliia  ilUtrict  ilocs  not  equal  the  expenses,  niul  iiccrue» 
from  n  tribute  of  skins  and  licences  to  jvll  spirits.  The  Yakutsk 
population  numbers  about  n  quarter  of  a  million.  The  Cossncks  and 
tho  Russian  Chinese  do  not  exceed  7,CKX).  Tho  Russians  livcehielljr 
in  their  a-uls,  or  small  towns  and  villages  nluiig  the  roads  and  rivers. 
The  natives  wander  where  there  is  pasture  for  their  henU  Tho 
town  of  Yakutsk  eiintains  seven  churches  nnd  400  womlcii  housot 
of  Olio  atory,  laid  out  in  spacious  streets  and  wide  squares,  ono  of 
which  is  n  haiaar,  where  all  tho  simps,  according  to  tho  custom  of 
the  country,  are  eon  rri'tfiited.  There  is  a  monastery,  n  hospital,  n 
church,  nnd  a  fort.  The  city  stands  on  n  hienk  plain,  on  tho  fiver 
bank,  which  u  ten  miles  ami  a-half  broad  in  winter  nnd  four  in 
summer,  one  of  tho  finest  streams  in  tho  world,  running  down 
4,0(X)  miles  from  its  scarce,  near  Irkutsk,  to  tho  Kroicn  Sea.  Tho 
climate  and  the  soil  are  cqnidlv  unpromising.  Uuriiig  tho  whole 
year  the  cellars  are  said  to  be  In  n  frozen  stale,  ond  tho  wells  to 
send  up  newly. formed  ice  i  for  tho  beat  of  summer,  excessive  as  It 
is,  never  lasts  long  enough  to  diriipato  tho  eflects  of  winter  to  ii 
depth  of  more  than  two  or  three  feet.  Homo  years  ago  an  experi- 
ment \\\a  made,  under  tho  direction  of  llarou  Wraiigel,  by  tho 
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different  compartments  of  our  house,  and  Imd  it  re- 
constructed. I  was  now  placed  in  a  govcriuneiit  oflico 
as  copyist  to  the  Superior  Tribunnl  of  Yakutsk.  Our 
chief  was  a  man  of  low  birth,  and  a  poor  writer,  but 
gave  himself  airs,  and  passed  as  a  man  of  consequence. 
He  kept  all  hands  at  vo'-k.  copying  from  morn  till 
night,  seventeen  hours  a  day,  on  salaries  of  two  copper 


roubles,  or  about  is.  jior  month.  After  working  thus 
for  two  years  I  became  head  of  my  room,  and  in 
three  or  lour  more  years  had  the  direction  of  seven 
rooms.  A  little  time  after  I  was  apjiointed  private 
chancellor  to  the  governor,  with  ton  clerks  under  me 
to  assist  in  the  performaiico  of  my  onerous  duties.  But 
as  one-half  of  these  fellows  were  druukards,  and  the 


rest  mere  boys  whom  I  had  to  instruct,  tho  whole 
weight   of  tho  oflico  rested  on  my  shoulders.     The 


itgcnt  of  tho  Itussin-Aincricnn  Company,  in  order  to  ntcorlaln  tlio 

depth  to  which  the  ({Taunil  is  iVoten.  A  vcllwiu  dug  to  tliu  depth 

of  880  feet,  and  Btlll  tho  earth  was  found  to  bo  an  hard  as  iron. 

With  rach  >  climate  and  tnch  n  soil  agriculture  is  out  of  tlio 

question)  but  flour  Is  brouulit  down  from  Irkutsk  and  thcUp|icr 

Lena,  and  sold  at  about  a  halfpenny  a  pound.    Hut  Irkutsk  lies      . 

in  the  direct  road  between  tlio  Yenissei  and  tlie  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  !  the  furry  siwils  of  tho  New  World,  from  the  flirther  Ma  of 


di'ath  of  both  my  mother  and  my  master,  about  this 
time,    made  niu  resolve  to  quit  Yakutsk,  which  no 

and  is  tlic  connecting  link  between  tlio  Jiirrii  nnd  oilier  rivers  uf 
tho  first  cliiss  on  the  west  uud  tho  Loiiu  and  other  secondary 
streams  on  the  cost. 

Ily  inoiins  of  Okhotsk  it  niis  broiiglit  Into  contact  with  the 
Kamsclintka,  tlio  Aleutian  Islanils,  and  the  north-west  coast)  and 
hy  crossing  the  siihonlinato  tributaries  of  tho  Arctic  Ocean,  it  met 
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longer  possessed  attractions  for  mo,  csjiccially  oa  I 
fiiiiiul  its  rovonucs  decreasing  ovciy  day,  from  the  in- 
cii|>acity  of  tlioso  in  office.* 

I  sold  my  homo  nnd  property,  payed  my  debts,  and 
went  to  Irkutsk  (in  Yokut,  Arkuskai),  where  I 
entered  the  Government  office,  at  a  salary  of  eighty 
roubles  a  month.  Here  I  remained  a  year  and  a-lialf, 
and  was  just  about  to  leave  for  Russia,  when  a  now 
Qovemor  of  Yakutsk  arrived,  and  learning  my 
familiarity  with  the  language  and  manners  of  the 
native  population,  projKtsed  my  accompanying  him.  As 
ho  was  a  man  of  talent,  I  willingly  cou'-cntcd,  more 
with  the  hope  of  being  of  service  to  the  Yakuts  than 
for  my  own  aggrandisement,  for  well  I  knew  tiiat  my 
Jicw  office  would  give  mo  more  trouble  than  profit,  and 
the  end  showed  I  was  fully  justified  in  this  idea. 


Duliriiig's  Straits,  nt  tho  Tair  or  Ostrovnoyc.  AH  tlio  cburclics  nt 
Yakutsk  aro  built  of  wood  with  fouiuliitions  of  stone,  but  arc  very 
subitiiutial,  nnd  bnvo  a  respectable  Appearance.  Tho  walls  are 
constructed  of  round  Iogi<,  tho  lower  side  of  cacb  being  scooped 
out  so  OS  to  receive  the  up|)er  side  of  the  one  below  it  i  tliey  are 
then  wcU-raulked  outside  witb  hemp  or  rushes,  nnd  inside  witli 
moss ;  and,  lastly,  they  nro  wainscoted,  puttied,  nnd  painted : 
when  licatcd  by  Itussian  stoves,  tlicy  arc,  to  n  stranger,  oppres- 
sively wnnn,  even  in  tho  most  intcnso  cold  day.  Thcsn  woo<len 
buildings  nro  remarkably  durable,  more  so,  jicrlinp],  than  tho 
bricks,  wliicb  aro  gradually  coming  into  fashion,  nro  likely  to  be. 
There  is  a  great  fair  ouco  a-year,  but  Yakutsk,  tbrougliout  tho 
year,  is  the  home  of  pe.llara  or  travelling  traders.  Tobacco,  ten, 
sugar,  spirits,  nankeen,  cottons,  kettles,  knives  nnd  the  like,  con- 
stitute their  cargoes,  fur  whicli  they  receivo  the  skins  of  bears, 
wolvi>s,  sables,  river-otters,  mirtens,  foxes,  nnd  ermines,  nt  very 
unfair  prices,  nltliougb  at  Yakutsk  itself,  tho  real  value  nnd 
markct-prico  of  skir.s  is  well  known.  Itear-skins,  20].  to  254.; 
s.ibles  from  3Cs.  to  150i. ;  a  sea-otter  from  £10  to  £30;  river 
ditto,  30j.  to  10s. ;  a  black  fox  from  £25  to  £35 ;  tiery  red,  ISs. ; 
the  white  or  Arctic  fox,  5i.  or  6s. ;  nnd  tho  blue  fox,  Ss.  to  10s. ; 
squirrels,  6d.  to  Is ;  wolves,  10s.  to  21s.  j  m,trtens,  for  the  American 
coats,  Ss.  to  Cs.  Thesu  nro  tho  prices  at  Yakatsk,  but  they  nro 
purchased  of  tho  natives  for  goods  enhanced  one  hundred  nnd  fifty 
)H.'r  cent.,  and  for  ono-lialf  tho  price  which  they  sell  at  Yakutsk ; 
returning,  in  most  coses,  n  clear  profit  of  two  nnd  throe  hundred 
per  cent.,  besides  living  upon  the  people  during  their  "  trifRe."  Of 
society  at  Yakutsk,  a  traveller  bos  left  us  the  following  viviil 
picture :  "  I  roso  early,  nnd  always  wont  early  to  bed,  occupied, 
while  day-light  lasted,  in  bringing  up  my  journal ;  then  at  a  giims 
of  billiards ;  afterwards  ot  dinner,  always  on  the  most  oxcollcnt 
fare,  with  wine,  rum,  nnd  other  dclidcics.  In  the  evening,  with 
a  iiarty  of  tho  natives,  male  and  fum.de,  nt  tlio  house  of  tho 
chief,  the  ladies,  to  all  appearance,  dumb,  not  daring  to  utter  a 
word,  nnd  solely  employnl  in  cracking  tlicir  nuts,  a  very  small 
s|>e>'iiii  of  the  cedar  nut,  which  abounds  in  sucli  qiuntities  n* 
to  bo  made  an  article  of  trade  to  Okhotsk  nnd  Kumschatka. 
Ilalf-a-dozcn  females  will  sit  down  and  consnnio,  each,  many 
hundreds  of  those  nuts,  and  quit  the  honso  without  having 
fpikni  n  ■'  ,'d,  unless  n  stolen  one,  in  fear  it  sbould  bo  lioartL 
.^.luinu  tea  and  cakes  be  ofTdred,  they  will  sip  ten,  three  or  four 
cu|M,  as  long  as  tho  samavan  (n  sort  of  capper  tea-urn)  has  water 
in  it.  Tlie  manner  of  their  using  tbo  sng.ir  with  tea,  t!ioug1i  per- 
haps not  entirely  singular,  for  the  Chinese  liavo  the  same  fashion, 
is  remarkably  ridiculous ;  each  individual  takes  a  sm  ill  lump, 
which  he  grate*  between  his  teeth  in  such  n  manner  ns  oidy  to 
consume  a  very  small  part  of  it,  and  thus,  although  the  person  has 
drunk  three  or  more  cups,  the  greater  portion  of  sugar  remains, 
and,  being  placed  upon  tho  inverted  cup,  finds  it*  way  back  to  tho 
sugar  dish.  Discuits,  rakes,  and  the  like,  are  treated  in  a  similar 
manner.  While  the  ladies  are  thus  cracking  their  nuts,  tho 
gentlemen  are  employed  in  drinking  mm  or  rye-brandy  punch,  as 
tlioir  tastes  may  dictate." 

'  Not  more  than  50,000  of  the  whole  Yakut  population  cm 
lie  said  to  pay  the  tribute,  which  is  in  fViri^  mostly  mblos.  Those  of 
Vittim  and  Olokma  aro  oonsidored  tho  finest,  blackest,  and  smallest 
to  bo  met  with,  n  pair  rcaebiiur  nsliigh  as  throe  or  four  hundred 
roubles,  or  (Vom  £15  to  £20.  Each  taxable  individual  nays  one 
q  unrter  of  a  sable,  or,  in  general  eases,  each  hmily  one  sable,  which 
if  it  cannot  be  procured,  i*  oompromiacd  by  the  pirment  of  30*. 
rnlneing  the  tribute  per  head  to  7*.  (M.  as  tlut  of  a  Itossian  is  10*. 
The  clear  nTonoo  derived  i*  half  a  million  of  rouble*,  or  £25,000. 


As  soon  as  tho  new  Governor  arrivcti,  he  became 
cognisant  of  a  crowd  of  abuses  and  made  a  clear  sweep 
of  tho  office.  Ho  set  a  worthy  example  himself,  nnd 
for  tho  six  years  of  his  administration  spared  no  cilbrt 
for  tho  future  good  of  the  Yakuts.' 

To  tho  south-east  of  the  city  of  Yakutsk,  at  about  a 
hundred  kiea  distance,  is  situate  tho  district  of  Udsky, 
renowned  for  tho  abundance  of  its  game.  It  touches 
on  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  tho  empire  of  China,  and  tire 
districts  of  Nertschinsk,''  of  Olikminsk,  and  of 
Khangangy. 

Compared  with  the  vast  territory  of  Yakutsk, 
this  is  but  a  corner  in  tho  desert.  It  contains  no 
more  than  from  400  to  600  Tunguses  within  its  i)^- 
cincts,  hut  is,  nevertheless,  not  without  imjiortancc, 
regard  being  had  to  its  resources  and  its  ])articiilnr 
situation.  Hither  come  a  gi'eat  number  of  Bussians 
and  Yakuts  to  bargain  with  tho  jieople  for  the  produce 
of  tho  chase  at  a  low  price,  and  give  them  in  i-ctvirn 
provisions  at  an  extravagant  rate.  The  trouble  and 
vexations  to  which  this  gives  rise,  induced  tho  govern- 
ment to  send  a  comnii     .ry  to  reside  there. 

The  post  was  given  to  nic,  and  after  ten  minutes 
preparation  I  stai-ted  on  an  cxjiedition  that  woidd 
detain  me  a  year  and  a-half  from  civilised  society. 
My  bagg.igo  was  composed  of  three   suits  of  winter 


'  Of  tlie  manner  of  living  of  the  Russian  officials  here,  nnd  tbo 
method  by  which  they  augmented  their  incomes,  a  traveller  of 
credit  tells  us : — "  The  number  and  the  wealth  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  is  such,  tluit  a  chief— by  a  wise,  liberal,  nnd  indi'iicn- 
dent  policy — may  nmnss  a  very  considerable  fortune.  It  is  not 
long  since  that  n  governor  kept  open  bouse  ;  his  tnble  wns,  nt  nil 
times,  laid  for  twenty,  nnd  the  evenings  were  passed  at  cnrds  and 
billiards.  No  Yakut,  from  n  distant  villiif^e,  entered  bis  honso 
without  receiving  his  day's  foo<l,  n  dram,  n  pound  of  tobacco,  nnd 
n  night's  lodging.  The  result  was  that,  when  his  birth  or  saint's 
day  arrived,  the  merchants  and  Yakut  princes  agreed  thnt  he  had 
n  noble  heart ;  that  he  spent  luoro  money  than  lie  received ;  and 
thnt,  therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  reimburse  him ;  nnd,  instend 
of  receiving  12,(K)0  or  15,000  roubles  worth  of  skins,  U|mn  the 
day  of  his  renst,  he  reccivctl  probably  40,000 ;  and,  by  these  spon- 
tancoui  offerings  of  the  inhabitants,  he  is  said  to  have  gone  away 
the  richest  chief  ever  known." 

>  Nertschinsk,  the  chief  city  of  the  district  of  that  name  in  the 
trans-Daikal  territory,  is  a  town  of  nbout  6,000  inbabitnnls, 
situated  on  tho  left  bank  of  tbo  Itiver  Scliilka,  where  it  is  joined 
by  tho  Ncrtscha.  The  country  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Scbilka 
is  marshy;  but,  on  tho  loft,  it  is  billy,  with  very  little  wood, 
except  tho  willows.  The  Mcrticlia  falls  into  the  Scbilka  from  tho 
north  J  it  runs,  according  to  Mr,  Atkinsmi,  through  n  pretty 
valley,  whero  tho  river  is  thickly  shaded  wnh  elms  and  willows, 
nnd  it*  bnnks  are  but  little  nbovo  the  water*.  Cochrane  speaks 
of  cultivated  valleys  and  elevated  bluffs  on  the  Irigoda,  in  appruncb- 
ing  it.  Nertschinsk  stands  on  a  tributary  of  the  Amoor.  It  was 
hero  the  Uussians  first  bnltol  on  their  eastward  progress,  nnd 
hence  they  will  stnrt  again  down  the  Anioor.  'Ilio  population 
are,  for  tho  most  part,  engaged  in  trade,  purchasing  and  barter- 
ing fur*  for  too,  powder,  lead,  and  other  necessaries  for  the 
hunters,  Somo  nro  engaged  in  the  Cliineso  carrying  trade,  while 
many  are  occupied  in  the  government  offices,  ond  in  various  duties 
connected  with  tho  mines  and  convict  cstabiisbnient,  which 
united  have  made  Nertschinsk  such  n  name  of  power  amongst  all 
classes  of  Uussians.  Up  to  tho  year  1848,  as  wo  learn  from  Mr, 
Atkinson,  silver  and  U-nd  formed  tho  principol  products ;  of  the 
former  260  poods,  and  of  the  latter  36,600  poods,  were  produced 
annually  i  oil  the  lead,  excepting  600  poods,  was  transported  to 
Bomaoil,  whero  it  wo*  used  in  smelting  the  ore*  of  the  Altai. 
Curtoualy  enough,  tho  lead  of  Nertschinsk  nevei  found  it*  wny  to 
the  Russian  arsenals ;  it  would  have  cost  six  time*  the  price  of 
English  lead,  delivered  either  in  St.  Petersburg  or  Moscow. 
This  supply,  so  essential  to  her  mining  operations  in  tho  Altai, 
suddenly  censed  in  18-18,  when,  npon  the  annexation  of  (he 
Amoor  to  Itussio,  the  greater  part  of  the  population  In  the  trans- 
Bnik.d  were  miulo  Cossacks.  Tin  and  sine  bnvo  been  found  bore, 
but  not  in  BUiUcIently  rcmunentir*  qnantitle*. 
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cintliing,  two  spring  costumes,  some  sugnr,  tea,  biscuitH, 
and  meat,  powder,  load,  and  ariai,  a  little  rum,  sonio 
brandy,  somo  Russian  and  Yakut  butter,  all  sewu  in 
leather  bags  in  hundred  weights,  fastened  together  with 
thongs;  two  of  them  constitutes  a  single  horse-load. 
Although  it  was  about  Fobniary,  the  cold  continued  ex- 
ceedingly in  rigour,  and  the  therinoinotcr  of  Keaumur 
was  at  zero  when  I  quitted  Yakutsk  with  the  two  Cos- 
sacks under  my  orders.  I  went  as  far  as  Aniga,  or  A  ui- 
ginxkuia,  on  the  River  Amga,  in  a  sledge  drawn  by  two 
horses  (See  p.  320) ;  tliere  wo  placed  our  baggage  on  the 
backs  of  seren  horses,  aud  continued  our  route  under  the 
conduct  nf  tho  guides.  But  our  steed.-:  were  fresh  from 
grass,  and  coidd  not  keep  up,  so  we  were  obliged  to  call 
a  h»lt  in  about  two  hours,  in  a  place  suitable  to  spend 
the  night.  Our  guides  first  released  the  horses  from  their 
burthens,  then  swept  away  tho  snow,  and  gathered  dry 
wood  to  light  a  fire,  then  tiiey  filled  a  huge  kettle  and  a 
pot  with  melted  snow,  and  set  them  to  boil ;  as  soon  as 
tho  genial  warmth  from  the  fire  iwrvaded  our  half-fruzen 
limbs  with  a  refreshing  glow,  they  began  to  get  ready 
our  bed,  with  branches  of  trees  which  they  heaped 
up  aud  covered  with  our  saddles  and  bear-skins. 
Meanwhile  wo  enjoyed  our  sup|)er,  which  ended,  we 
took  off  our  outer  clothes  and  went  to  bed,  tho  Yakuts 
taking  care  to  bury  all  our  boots,  stockings,  gloves, 
and  outer  coats  that  were  wet,  in  the  snow  to  dry,  which 
they  did  nuich  sooner  than  by  tho  fire.'  As  soon  as  tho 
heat  of  our  bodies  warmed  our  beds  wo  slept  soundly, 
and  on  waking  next  morning  were  rubbed  all  over  with 
snow,  then  took  some  tea  and  renewed  our  route,  and 
in  this  way  wo  travelled  as  long  as  tho  snow  lasted. 

I  must  remark  in  this  place,  that  one  of  the  greatest 
inconveniences  in  a  winter  jourM(!y  is  the  undressing  to 
lie  down  ;  but  what  is  still  more  (tainful  is  tho  getting 
up  again  in  the  morning.  To  wash  yourself  with  snow, 
and  replace  your  numerous  gannents,  one  must  have  a 
rough  nature  and  a  body  made  of  ice,  to  endure  all  this 
without  Ijecoming  ill. 

I  never  drank  any  spirituous  liquors,  and  therefore 
cannot  say  what  advantage  there  was  in  their  use ;  but 
without  lea,  no  one,  I  am  convinced,  could  withstand 
tlio  fatigues.  I  am  not  speolcing  hero  of  the  Yakuts  or 
tho  Tunguse,  who,  lieing  bora  and  bnxl  in  a  hoar  frost, can 
travel  in  the  snow  three  days  without  anything  to  eat. 

After  three  or  four  days' jounioy  we  reached  the  left 
banks  of  the  great  River  Aldun,  op|iosito  tho  channel 
where  it  receives  tho  waters  of  the  Utchiir.  Wo 
halted  in  a  Tunguse  yurt,  or  hut,  where  we  learnt 
that  for  some  twenty  miles  forward  our  road  was 
covered  with  six  feet  of  snow,  and  that  tnkvelling  over 
tills  was  hopeless.  Our  instructions  forbade  our 
returning,  and  we  should  havo  to  make  a  detour  of 
thirty  miles  before  we  coull  got  rein-deer  to  replace 
our  horses,  and  even  then  our  |  ickagcs  were  too  heavy 
for  beasts  only  capable  of  ligi  •;  burthens.  So  we 
rnmaincd  two  days  in  tho  Tungu.  i  hut,  and  on  tho 
third  crossed  tho  Aldun  ;  but  scarcut, '  were  we  in  the 
bed  of  tho  frozen  river  than  the  dci>  'i  of  tho  snow 
brought  our  horses  to  a  stand-still.  Oi.  i  of  our  guides 
took  tho  two  unladun  horses  by  tho  L  idle,  and  led 
them  forward.  They  slipped  alK>ut  and  I'tll,  and  in  so 
doing  broke  the  hard  crust  of  snow.  Wo  followed  in 
their  tracks,  with  the  rest  of  tho  horses  in  file,  one 
after  the  other.  It  took  us  a  day  tu  make  six  miles,  and 

'  It  ia  n  curious  fiic;,  lu  lioro  noticed,  Hint  »iiow,  nt  a  very  luw 
t«in|icnitiiro,  nlisorba  inViitiiro  nnd  drin  garincuta.  XliU  wiii 
abMivcd  by  our  Arctic  travullers. 


it  took  us  ten  days  to  push  across  the  snow.  During 
this  time  we  were  scarcely  ever  in  the  saddle,  as  it  was 
imjiossible  to  endure  the  violent  shocks.  We  preferred 
putting  on  om-  skates,  and  .skating  over  the  snow. 

Scarcely  had  wo  passed  this  snowy  imiKidiment  than 
a  new  obstacle  presented  itself.  The  waters  of  tho 
Utchur,  chained  up  in  their  rocky  bed  by  ice  of  fix 
feet  in  thickness,  had  burjt  their  icy  fetters  and  spread 
themselves  over  tho  surface  knee-deep.  In  some 
channels  they  had  frozen,  aud  formed  a  sheet  of  sleet, 
on  which  the  hoi-scs,  who  had  not  been  rough-shod, 
slipt  about  and  slided,  aud  where  oveu  the  rein-<1eer 
coidd  not  keep  their  feet.  Our  men  were  obliged  to 
chop  and  sever  tho  ice,  and  straw  it,  in  pai-ts,  with  dry 
earth  and  sand,  of  which  they  laid  in  a  stock  at  con- 
venient places.  In  one  place,  where  these  precautions 
were  not  taken,  our  six  horses  all  went  down  together. 
The  ])acks  broke  up,  and  tho  whole  day  was  lost  iu 
getting  them  together  in  good  order  again. 

In  one  jiart  of  our  journey  wo  pas.sed  near  some 
mountains  that  presented  a  marvellous  sight.  Tho 
waters  which  had  been  amassed  on  the  summits,  hail 
broken  their  icy  envelopes,  and,  tumbling  over  the  tops, 
had  been  arretted  by  frost  in  their  progress.  When 
tho  bright,  clear,  springsun  was  setting,  its  rays  fell  full 
u])ou  this  polished  surface,  which  sparkled  as  if  it  had 
been  covered  with  precious  stones.  At  the  foot  of 
these  mountains  the  river  ran  so  swiftly  that  it  was 
never  frozen. 

It  was  the  month  of  Ajiril  when  we  began  to  follow 
tho  right  bank  of  the'  JEgute,  nu  afllueiit  on  tho 
left  bank  of  the  Utchur.  One  day  we  caught  sight  of 
some  dark  object  that  seemed  to  be  motionless  at  tho 
edge  of  tho  river  brink.  At  fii-st  we  took  it  for  some 
animal,  but  on  a  nearer  a])proach  recognised  it  as 
a  Tunguse,  who  was  seated  and  wceinng.  He  rose  up 
and  saluted  us  afler  their  fashion,  and  then,  in  rej)ly  to 
our  inquiries,  told  us  the  cause  of  his  grief. 

"  Yesterday,"  said  he,  "  on  my  coming  to  the  wood, 
I  came  upon  some  traces  of  a  wild  rein-deer.  I  re- 
turned home  and  got  my  weapons  ready  and  started 
with  my  dog  in  tho  middle  of  tho  night,  when  evening 
had  hardened  the  snow  that  fell  in  tho  middle  of  tho 
day.  On  reaching  the  wood  I  waited  two  hours  and 
smoked  my  pijic,  and  just  at  dawn,  when  it  was  light 
enough  to  distinguish  a  foot-print,  I  slipt  my  dog  and 
followed  him  on  my  skates.  Away  over  rivers,  woods, 
and  mountains  we  fiew  for  hours,  until  tho  rein-deer, 
footsore,  left  bloody  tiuccs  on  the  gra.s3,  and  relaxed 
sensibly  in  their  pace.  Pkch  leap  of  my  dog  brought 
him  nearer,  and  ot  last  I  heard  him  howl  and  snap  as 
he  camo  clos-  r  -■n  the  deer.  But  all  at  once  the 
hound  uttered  a  cry  of  ogony ;  I  ronretl  as  if  my  heart 
would  burst,  and  redoubled  my  speed ;  when,  at  a 
distance  of  two  iiiusket-shots,  I  saw  on  the  greund  two 
fragments  of  tiesli,  black  and  brown.  Just  at  the  mo- 
ment when  my  dog  had  reached  tho  herd  of  rein-deer, 
he  had  driven  them  into  a  brook-run,  and  was  running 
up  and  down  to  prevent  their  escape  from  it.  But 
while  lie  was  thus  engaged,  two  famished  wolves  had 
come  down  from  the  mountain,  seized  him,  the  one  by 
tho  head,  the  other  by  the  tail,  and  torn  him  in  pieces  t 
Meanwhile  the  rein-deer  hud  made  off  on  all  sides.  My 
dog  had  seen  the  snows  of  seven  winters  :  fnmi  the  ago 
of  six  months  he  had  taken  to  the  chase,  and  for  six 
years  not  a  day  passed  but  ho  brought  me  homo  a 
dinner.  The  rlk,  the  wild  rein-deer,  tho  sablo  fell  to 
my  unfailing  «rrow8  when  ouc«  my  dog  was  on  theii 
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trucks.  I  waa  rich  wlien  I  had  him ;  liow  jiooi-  am  I 
now  !  How  can  I  hIiow  inyKclf  before  my  family  ;  my 
wife  and  chiUlrcn  are  waiting  to  caress  him  on  hia 
ivturu ;  tlieir  lamentations  will  tear  my  heart  like  a 
jugged  knife." 

Wo  conld  not  comfort  the  poor  fellow,  so  we  jta.'wed 
on,  recommendinfj  i)atience,  a  (luality  wo  sUxjd  gi-eatly 
in  need  of,  shortly,  o\u-selves,  lus  we  had  to  join  a 
jiarty  of  travellerfi,  and,  with  our  animals  in  cne  col- 
lection, liorscs  and  rciu-deor,  beat  a  path  across  a 
mountain  to  the  fair  of  Utchur,  where  wo  arriveil  on 
the  lat  of  May.  Here  I  collected  the  tribute  (in 
Yakut,  CEIbugie)  and  fullilled  several  other  missions. 
This  done,  on  tlie  Ist  of  Juno  we  set  otf  for  Udsky, 
with  our  horses  refreshed,  and  ten  rein-deer  that  wo 
liad  purchased  in  addition.  The  journey  now  before 
us  of  000  miles,  across  rivers  and  mountains,  waa  by 
no  means  pleasant  in  prospect.  How  much  worse  in 
reality !  When  it  rained,  we  drove  oiu-  beasts  into 
the  river  and  made  thorn  swim  aemss  ;  at  other  times 
we  constructed  a  raft.  The  country  waa  nothing  but 
plains  witii  sharp  rocks,  marshes  without  bottom, 
that  never  dried  up.  When  ahorse  fell  in  this  kind  of 
bog,  he  could  not  got  up  again  of  himself.  Our 
seventeen  horses  once  went  all  down  together,  and  our 
guides,  n|)  to  their  girdles  in  the  mud,  dragged  the 
l)aeks  away  to  somo  distance,  and  l,ii<l  them  in  a 
dry  place.  Then  the  horses  had  to  bo  dragged 
out  and  reladon,  and  we  stirtcd  on  again,  to  meet 
with  a  similar  catastrophe  some  ten  miles  further.  At 
one  tiuie  I  dashed  into  the  bog  mysi'lf,  to  hold  up  the 
heads  of  those  horses  who  were  down,  a  fourth  gave 
three  or  four  plunges,  and  was  suffocatcil  in  the  mire. 
When  we  rested,  the  mos(ptitoe3  worried  us;  and  whether 
eating,  drinking,  or  sleeping,  their  visits  were  eq\ially 
incessant  arul  vexatious. 

The  Yakut  guides  took  all  this  quietly,  if  not  plea- 
santly, and  wero  mitiring  in  their  exertions.  No 
sooner  had  we  halted,  than,  sjiite  of  all  the  lumger, 
thirat,  boat,  cold,  aches,  and  weariness  of  the  day,  they 
sat  down,  some  to  mend  the  harness,  others  watched 
the  horses  while  refreshing  themselves,  others  rubbed 
them  down,  and  othei-s  kept  guard  through  the  niglit, 
as  if  work  and  sutfering  were  the  ordinary  habits  of 
their  lives. 

About  seventy  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Utchur, 
we  came  upon  the  chain  of  the  Jugjur  ^tlie  Great 
Mountaid,  the  Yablonoi  or  Stanovoi  of  the  Uussians), 
which  is  regarded  a-s  the  backbone  of  Siberia.  liising 
to  the  clouds,  and  nowhere  diminishing  in  height,  they 
stretch  in  long  range  for  thousands  of  miles  to  the 
Frozen  Ocean,  where  they  lower  their  ei'e.ita,  and  termi- 
nate. Mid-day  had  pissed  when  we  reached  the  foot 
of  this  chain,  and  we  halted,  perforce,  for  the  night, 
to  refresh  our  •.hausted  horses.  Next  morning, 
before  the  aun's  heat  could  be  felt,  we  beg:in  the  ascent 
on  foot,  the  horses  following,  one  by  one,  each  by  him- 
self; not  one  of  them  even  rublwd  against  a  bu.sh,  or 
fell  in  the  cracks  of  the  rocka,  or  stumbled  in  the 
ravine  or  worn  water-ways,  for  the  least  fal.sc  step 
would  have  precipitated  them  down  the  abyss,  liojieless 
of  return.  After  creeping  along  in  this  w.iy  for 
fourteen  hours,  we  attained  the  summit  of  Jugiur, 
which  is  unquestionably  the  highest  in  the  country. 
It  was  extremely  cold,  and  there  was  not  a  gnat  or  a 
wasp  to  bo  seen.  Wo  were  quite  frozen  during  the 
two  hours  we  halted  here  to  nat  our  lioi-ses.  From 
this  uluvatioD,  the  other  mountains,  that  hod  appeared 
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so  high  to  us,  seemed  Jut  little  hillocks,  and  the  nu- 
merous rivers  that  descended  down  the  two  sides  of 
Jugjur  glittered  like  tiny  threads  of  silver.  The 
clouds,  driven  along  like  mists,  were  broken  in  as  they 
touched  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  remained  floating 
along  its  front.  It  took  us  much  less  time  to  descend 
than  to  clindj  up.  The  journey,  which  lasted  about 
sixteen  hours,  liad  exhausted  both  ourselves  and  beasts, 
and  we  halted  at  the  first  place  xm  came  to  fitted  for 
an  encampment.  Then  came  the  unloading  of  horses, 
the  lighting  fires  to  drive  off  the  mosquitoes,  and  the 
delights  of  hot  tea,  in  the  middle  of  wliicli  my  dog,  which 
I  had  allowed  to  nm  loose,  came  in  from  the  wood,  and 
made  us  understand  by  his  quick  barking  that  he  had 
found  some  aninuil  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  know  not 
what  became  of  the  fatigue  that  oppressed  me,  the  thirst 
and  hunger  that  I  felt ;  but  away  1  went,  without  think- 
ing, on  the  tracks  of  what  khid  of  animal,  bear,  or  wolf, 
the  youngest  of  my  Cossacks  and  of  the  guides  accom- 
IKinying  me,  anncd  with  knife  and  rifle,  of  which  we 
took  care  to  examine  the  charge  and  tlio  edge.  Wo 
followed  the  lead  of  the  dog  right  up  to  the  summit  of 
Jugjur.  There  we  discovered  an  urgali  or  wild  sheep' 
(See  p.  302)  on  the  extreme  edge  of  a  lock,  where 
tliero  was  haiiUy  room  for  it  to  Ho  down.  Having 
found  a  wooded  elumj),  we  slipped  from  tree  to  treo 
imtil  within  a  certain  distance  from  the  aninud,  and 
then  fired  together.  We  had  shot  the  game,  certainly, 
I  but  to  bsigit  was  quite  another  nflliir;  one  of  lis  would 
\  have  gone  down  the  i-oek  with  a  roiie  niul  hauled  it  up, 
j  Init  even  this  could  not  be  done,  for,  on  receiving  the 
shot,  the  argali  had  Ieai>t  up  and  rolled  over,  down 
i  an  immeasurable  abyss.  The  noise  occasioned  by  the 
'  clashing  of  his  largo  liorns  against  the  side  of  the 
rock  was  loudly  repeated  by  an  echo.  As  every  angle 
of  the  jirrcipice  knocked  a  piece  from  the  carcass,  it 
dwindled  almost  to  nothing  before  reaching  the  bottom 
of  the  precipice.  Well  waa  it  for  us  that  the  chase 
finished  in  this  fashion,  for  liad  the  game  but  re- 
mained in  this  place,  one  of  oui-selvcs  might  have 
suffered  a  similar  fall  in  going  to  seek  him. 

On  our  return  1  witnessed  an  odd  kind  of  shot ;  the 
dogs,  who  wero  in  advance,  pursued  some  birds,  who 
went  anil  jjcrched  in  the  branches  of  a  stumpy  willow. 
I  reloaded  my  gun  and  was  about  to  fire,  when  the 
g\iide  stopped  nie,  B.iying  that  it  was  u.scless  to  waste 
IHjwder  and  shot  on  birds  that  could  bo  taken  with  the 
hand.  Then  we  cut  a  long  wand,  which  we  stripped  of 
its  leaves  and  shoots,  and  attached  to  one  end  a  noose  of 
hair,  which  he  held  out  carefully  to  the  bird  on  the 
lowest  branch,  and  when  the  silly  creature  stretched 
forth  its  head  to  examine  the  object  a  little  closer,  ho 

'  The  nrgnli,  or  v  ilil  glicop  (Ovis  Ammoii,  bcssoii,  Uesmnrcst; 
.Kgorvris  nrpili,  I'nilas,  Tillosiiis;  Ovis  nrKali,  Uoilil;  Cnpra  Aiii- 
miiii,  IjinniL'tis),  is  viTy  little  Icjs  tliun  tlio  bucli  in  size ;  its  body  is 
covered  all  over  wiili  slnrt  liair,  wlileli  is  of  a  ycllowisli  gray  ia 
winter,  and  Iwcomes  of  a  russet  colour  in  sunnncr.  But  thero  is  on 
the  baclc  a  line  of  russet  colour,  wliicli  docs  not  clmni^  like  llie  rest 
of  tlic  coat.  Tlio  liorns  of  the  ninlo  ore  large,  long,  mid  crookcil,  (in  J 
arc  as  much  as  a  nmii  can  lift  with  ono  hand.  The  horns  of  tlio 
female  are  small,  almost  stmight.and  much  liko  those  of  the  domcsti- 
eated  goat.  Unlike  the  rcin-dccr,  the  argnli  dwells  in  the  moun- 
t.ilns  during  winter,  and  in  spring  seeks  the  plains  and  the  valleys ; 
this  singularity  is  accoinitcd  for  by  the  fact,  that  tho  wind  sweeps 
away  the  snow  from  tho  summits  of  the  mountains,  and  pushes 
it  together  in  tho  low  regions,  so  as  to  entirely  cover  tlieiii. 
Uiftcil  with  great  agility,  it  leaps  from  rock  to  rock  to  browse  on 
the  mosses,  the  rare  grass,  and  the  tender  shoots  of  tho  myrtle. 
The  female  bears  twice  a-year— spring  and  autumn— and  then 
gives  birth  to  two  luinba  at  one  time.  Tho  flesh,  and  especially 
the  fat  of  the  arguli,  ore  much  sought  after  by  Sibcrfaiu  hunters. 
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tlion  )iitc1ic(l  tho  Rlip-knot  over  its  neck,  and  druw  it 
towards  liini.  Ho  twisted  its  neck,  nnd  then  caught 
all  tho  rest  in  tho  saino  fashion.  This  bird,  >vhich  tho 
Yakuts  call  karaki/,  and  tho  Russians  dikouta,  is  largi'r 
than  a  i)ullct,and  less  than  the  sljcckled cock  of  tho  woods 
or  oa|M'rcailzie,  which  it  resomhles  in  its  pliuiiage  and  the 
tastocif  its  flesh.  It  is  toli'nibljr  largo  in  the  body,  and 
short  in  the  nock.  I  have  never  mot  this  bird  otherwise 
than  at  Uilsky,  ond  then  only  rarely.  From  the  day  that 
we  rjnitteil  Jngjnr  until  that  of  our  arri\'al  at  Udsky, 
we  took  ni>  our  (juarters  every  night  near  tho  elbow  of 
tho  river,  and  stretched  Bonio  nets  wo  liad  bi-ought 
across  it.  The  next  morning  generally  brought  us 
two  or  three  line  fish  of  the  salmon  siiecies,  tho  charhib, 
or  Salmo  thymnlhis,  an  agreeable  addition  to  rancid 
butter,  dry  biscuit,  or  oiitmool,  which  must  otherwise 
liave  been  oiu-  fare. 

Tho  town  of  Udsky  (Ut,  in  Yaknt),  where  we 
nrrlveil  in  ihv  middlo  of  summer,  is  situate  on  the  left 
hank  of  the  Itivcr  Ut,  in  a  country  where  a  high 
mountain  siinks  down,  and  forms  a  tolerably  large 
valley;  it  is  about  sixty  miles  from  tho  Sea  of  Okhotsk. 
Its  |io|iulation  consists  of  a  ))riest,  a  churchwarden,  a 
ca|)tain  of  Cossacks,  who  acts  as  governor,  and  (illy 
men  under  his  ordci-s  ;  a  dozen  of  peasants,  six  or  seven 
Cossacks,  three  or  four  Yakuts ;  lastly,  three  or  four 
hundred  Tuuguses,  who  have  no  fixed  dwellings,  but 
wander  about  in  winter  anil  Kiinimer,  and  transport 
themselves  from  place  to  jilaco  as  the  chaso  invites 
tliem.  Having  a  mission  to  stndy  tho  mannei-s  and 
industry  of  this  people,  I  was  obliged  to  travel  all  over 
the  counvry  j  so,  liaving  snatched  a  brief  reix)se,  I  em- 
barked with  my  two  Cossacks  and  guides,  and  descended 
tlie  lliver  Ut,  wliii'h  runs  into  tho  sea.  At  its  mouth, 
two  or  three  Tiinguso  are  stationed,  who  capture  an 
iinnienso  quantity  of  kxtso  (a  species  of  trout),  sea- 
sharks,  nnd  olso  lay  \ip  stoi-es  of  whale  oil ;  foi  every 
year  the  waves  throw  up,  on  this  sliore,  one  or  two 
whales  of  alKjut  six  or  seven  fathoms  in  length.  They 
hhoot  the  larger  sea-sharks,  but  kill  thosmall  ones  with 
elnlis.  A  portion  of  these  skins  they  dress,  and  suioko 
the  rest  for  soles  to  their  ssindals.  These  skins  are  ex- 
cellent. Tho  niar.'hes  about  abound  in  geeso  and  ducks, 
besides  a  gi'eat  number  of  s.ui-suiiK!  or  sanderlings,  and 
other  kinds  of  birds.  On  tho  turn  of  tho  tide,  these 
small  waders  go  down  to  tho  .shore,  an<l  place  them- 
ficlves  on  small  islands ;  but  not  finding  sufiieient  room, 
they  stand  ono  on  tho  top  of  tho  other  ;  and  I  have 
killed  fifty-five  ot  ono  shot,  when  they  rose  in  flight. 

After  iMissing  four  days  in  this  ]>lacc,  I  turned 
back  towards  the  frontier  of  Udsky,  accompanied  by  six 
men,  navigating  two  canoes,  made  from  hollow  implur- 
trees.  The  first  day,  such  was  tho  force  of  tho  current, 
that  wo  were  compelled  to  woi-k  up  by  means  of  ii-on- 
sliod  poles  ;  in  tho  evening  an<l  all  night,  tho  rain  fell, 
nnd  tho  next  morning  tho  water  had  reached  tho  top 
of  tho  bank.  At  this  seo-son  it  rains  for  five  days 
without  stopping.  Fearing  too  long  a  detention  if  we 
made  a  halt,  as  well  a)  running  short  of  provisions,  we 
resolved  to  spare  no  effort  in  making  our  way  up  the 
river.  During  fivo  days  we  advance>l  from  tree  to  tree 
along  its  borders  ;  wo  were  exhausted,  our  provisions 
gone,  and  wo  were  yet  forty  miles  from  Udsky  by  water, 
and  twelve  across  the  forest  by  land.  Our  guides  as- 
sured mo  that  tho  threo  streams  which  meandered 
through  the  forest  would  not  hinder  us  jHissing ;  so  I 
armed  myself  with  uiy  rifle  and  hiitehet,  and  started  ut 
sunrise,  with  one  Cosaack  uud  a  guide.  Our  iuteutiou  was 


to  go  over  tho  wood  ami  return  in  tho  evening  with 
gamo  for  those  of  our  jKirty  who  remained  in  tho  boats. 
IJut  this  plan  couhl  not  bo  carried  out,  since  we  had 
not  gone  moro  than  three  miles  before  wo  camo  to  a 
stream  that  wo  could  not  get  over,  nnd  lost  half  tho 
day  in  going  up  to  its  bed,  which  we  finally  crossed 
with  tho  water  to  our  girdles.  In  tho  evening,  just 
at  sunsc^t,  wo  camo  on  another  stream  sonio  miles  long, 
nnd  which  it  was  iniiwssible  to  turn,  so  we  passed  the 
night  on  its  bank,  exposed  to  the  rain,  witho\it  any 
covering.  A  fire  was  got  up  of  damp  wood,  which 
smoked  hideously,  and  gave  out  little  warmth.  'NVo 
smoked  and  shivered  through  tho  night,  and  in  tho 
morning,  at  the  first  dawn,  niado  a  raft  of  four  or  fivo 
fallen  trees,  so  that  two  of  us  might  go  over  at  a  time 
to  tho  op|)osito  bank.  We  had  finislicd  this  job  by 
mid-day,  but  as  tho  timber  was  saturated  with  water, 
our  raft  would  not  support  more  than  one  at  n  time  ; 
and  at  last,  it  was  arranged  that  the  guide  should  cross, 
push  on  to  Udsky  upon  it,  and  seiul  back  a  cnnoe  to 
meet  us.  When,  however,  wc;  had  got  our  frail  balk 
into  the  middlo  of  the  stream,  it  turned  over,  separated 
into  two  ))ieces  nnd  threw  tho  bold  navigator  into  tho 
water;  wo  lieard  him  uttering  loud  cries  of  distress, 
but  could  not  get  near  him.  Happily  ho  was  a  goo(l 
swimmer,  landeil  in  safety  on  tho  other  side,  rested 
him.self,  and  started  for  Udsky.  Being  left  alone  with 
the  Cossack,  I  applied  myself  to  igniting  fires  in  dilU,-- 
rent  directions  to  keep  off  the  bears.  However,  with 
the  exertion  of  the  day,  I  slept  soundly,  and  only  woke 
at  tho  rising  of  the  sun,  to  hear  tho  voices  of  two  men 
and  our  guide,  who  had  come  back  with  a  canoe  to 
carry  us  t<j  Udsky,  which  wo  reached  at  midnight, 
after  two  days  si>ent  without  fooil.  We  had  been  seven 
days  successively  in  our  wet  clothes,  yet  not  oiic  of  us 
was  ill. 

Our  second  exenrsion  was  still  worse.  It  Itcgan  in 
September,  when  tho  nights  were  cold,  and  the  waters 
giijwing  shallow,  Ijegan  to  bo  stitt'ened  into  ice.  I  cm- 
barked  anew  with  my  two  Cossacks  and  three  guides  to 
go  and  find  an  as.seinbly  of  Tunguscs.  After  wo  left 
Udsky,  it  snowed  ut  the  fii-st  place  whc  re  w-  halictl, 
and  the  guides  rising  in  the  night,  could  fii'j  only  one 
rein-deer,  the  rest  having  been  dispersed  by  a  wolf. 
They  started  off,  nil  three,  on  tho  search,  and  left  mo 
alone  with  the  twti  Cossacks.  Their  absence  lasted  three 
days,  during  which  it  rained  and  snowed  unceasingly. 
Tho  provisions  that  we  had  j>rovided  for  six  or  seven 
<lays  were  all  washed  oway;  the  place  wo  reached  had 
been  a  marsh,  and  our  position  was  right  down  mclan- 
clioly.  On  the  fourth  day  our  guides  brought  back  six 
of  our  rein-deer,  which  they  had  much  trouble  in 
finding ;  all  traces  of  the  i-est  were  lost.  Wo  staricd 
the  same  day,  that  is,  as  soon  as  our  tent  woidd  allow 
us,  for  it  was  frozen  into  a  sheet  of  gliuui,  outside,  to  tho 
thickness  of  three  fingers. 

The  month  of  September  is  tho  worst  time  of  year 
for  travelling  in  Siberiiu  A  thin  sheet  of  ice,  covered 
with  snow,  stretches  over  banks  covered  with  gi-asses ; 
over  rivers  which  issue  out  of  hikes ;  and  over  muddy, 
shallow  streams :  not  being  strong  enough  to  bear  any 
weight,  it  breaks  under  tlio  foot ;  the  rein-deer  fre- 
quently sink  through  it,  and  tho  traveller  falls  into  the 
water  unless  ho  takes  great  care. 

Scarcely  had  wo  quitted  our  encampment  but  I 
plunged  into  tho  water,  in  which  condition,  wet  through 
to  tho  skin,  I  ko|)t  journeying  on  from  mid-day  to 
dark  night,  and  for  six  or  seven  hours  was  only  a 
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movinf;  icielo.  My  arms  and  my  feet  wero  l)onumbcil 
and  without  senMition,  but  a  good  bowl  of  tea  and  homo 
warm  clothoii  8ct  all  right  Tho  morning  after,  wo 
arrived  at  tho  frontier  station  of  Udsky,  whence,  after 
ten  days  s|>cut  in  ])rci>aration,  I  started  oft'  on  my  grand 
jiiiirnoy  with  my  two  Cossack?,  two  guides,  and  thirty 
roin-deer,'  in  grand  cavalcade,  just  at  tho  end  of  Sep- 
tember. 

Wo  pushed  along  to  Burukan,  which  is  nearly  four 
hundred  miles  to  tho  south-east  of  Udsky,  and  thrco  or 
four  days  from  the  mouth  of  tho  Amoor.  It  is  nearly 
four  hundred  miles  from  Buriiknu  to  tho  source  of 
tho  Byraya,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  from  Byraya 
to  tho  River  Silimjl,  which  is  five  hundred  miles  from 
Udsky.  The  first  day  of  our  voyage  wo  halted  after 
a  short  stage  of  fifteen  miles.  As  soon  as  tho  rein- 
deer wcro  unladen,  and  set  at  liberty,  with  a  log  aus- 
]icndcd  round  their  necks,  so  as  to  hinder  their  running 
far  away,  tho  guides  soinided  tho  earth  with  a  long 
jkjIo  ;  and  while  all  of  us  together,  Cossaekn,  guides, 
iiiid  myself,  cleared  tho  thick  snow,  one  of  tho  guides 
looked  after  small  wood  for  tho  fire,  and  another  cut 
about  thirty  poles,  stripj)ed  them  of  their  bninches, 
and  placed  them  where  wo  had  swept  off"  tho  snow. 
Three  of  them  wero  tied  together  for  the  centre,  and 
the  rest  put  up  across,  and  tho  skins  spread  over  them, 
a  small  opening  being  left  at  the  toj)  i'or  tho  smoke  to 
escape  ;  tiio  snow  is  heaped  up  round  tho  tent,  leaving 
only  a  narrow  entrance-way  open.  Lastly,  tho  gro\ind 
is  strowod  with  small  branches,  and  upon  these  a  lied 
<>r  rill's  is  laid.  In  tho  centre  of  tho  tcnl  a  firo  is 
lighted  with  the  chips  and  sniull  pieces  of  wood,  to 
molt  tho  snow  in  the  cauldron  and  tea-kettle.  Some 
thno  in  oceui)ied  in  getting  supper  ready,  and  it  is  mid- 
night when  wo  take  to  our  beds.  When  wo  get  up  in 
tiie  morning,  wo  take  our  garments  fiiini  under  tho 
snow  with  wliloh  wo  havo  covered  them,  that  the  wet 
may  be  iibsorlied  out,  and  wo  drink  some  tea  which  wo 
keep  ready.  As  soon  as  it  is  duy-light  tho  guides  tiiko 
their  lassos  (long  ropes),  and  go  after  tho  hoi-ses.  They 
throw  them  over  tho  reindeer's  horns,  who  stands  quiot 
when  caught,  as  if  surrendering  to  unuvoidablo  fato. 
Then  comes  packing  and  loading,  and  so  fur  seven 
months  wo  went  on  tnivelling  all  through  tho  long 
winter,  never  sleeping  under  a  roof.  In  three  stations 
only,  where  I  made  a  halt  of  two  days,  did  I  find  t'-v. 
Tunguso  huts  together  in  one  place. 

Tho  surface  of  this  immense  country,  wi  '.a  is  more 
than  two  hundred  kics  in  extent  (about  fifteen  hundred 
miles),  is  covered  with  thick  forests,  rocks,  and  moun- 
tains, and  strcams  of  water ;  nowhere  is  a  road  to  bo 
seen.  Tho  Tungusc  guides  know  tho  namo  of  every 
river  and  every  stream,  so  as  to  find  out,  without 
chance  of  losing  themselves,  exac.ly  where  they  are. 
In  some  of  tho  pns.ses,  where  the  snow  lies  deep,  they 
lead  their  beasts  to  tho  front  and  cause  them  to 
trample  a  pathway  j  in  others,  they  cleavo  with  their 


'  Tlio  reln-ilccr,  linrncssccl  t«o  abrctst,  to  vcliiclos  carrying  tlic 
<1rivcr  mid  one  pnsscngcr,  aro  said  to  pi}rlorin  a  Imndrcd  vorst:< 
n-iliiv,  Ihoiigli,  on  n  lon^  journey,  their  daily  avcmgo  ought  nut  to 
he  allowctl  to  eieced  flfty  or  niity  vvrsts.  On  pressing  occasions, 
however,  tlioy  havo  travell'.>d  from  Okhotsk  to  Yiikutsk  in  ejglit 
diiys,  being  little  more  than  half  tho  shortest  time  in  which  horses 
httve  accomplished  the  distance.  Why  this  diflercnco  P  Ch'.  Ay,  of 
course,  Iwniuso  tho  rcin-dccr  witli  its  sprcnding  hoof,  n  kind  of 
nutunU  snoiv-slioo,  finds  a  good  path,  as  the  gilt  of  Nature,  over 
tlio  softest  drifts,  while  the  horse  everywhere  encounters  n  bad 
road,  tbu  fault  of  man. 


hatchets  a  way  through  miles  of  almost  impenetrable 
biishwood  ;  and  in  such  regions  it  is  with  difliculty  that 
six  or  seven  miles  can  bo  travelled  in  a  whole  day's 
journey. 

It  was  just  in  tho  middio  of  winter  that  I  crossed 
tho  Byraya,  an  extremely  high  mountain,  after  passing 
tho  night  at  its  foot,  Tiio  evening  was  closing  in  as  I 
attained  tho  summit,  tho  climbing  up  to  which  was  nno 
of  tho  mast  diflicult  feats  I  over  accomplished.  Wo 
had  to  clear  from  our  path  a  fathom  depth  covered 
with  a  hard  crust.  We  eamo  iiimn  a  block  of  stone  a 
fivthom  high,  and  having  climbed  up  it  after  great 
difficulty,  wero  obliged  to  unload  our  boasts  and  hoist 
them  in  tho  air  over  it.  Never  can  1  forget  tho 
fatigues  of  this  journey.  Having  drank  some  snow- 
water plentifully  in  ascending,  I  was  seized  with  fever 
and  Hhivering,  without  medicine  or  helji,  on  tho  top  of 
a  mountain,  in  a  freezing  wind.  I  found  myself  in  a 
Slid  positiim,  and  thought  I  saw  the  shadow  of  death. 
The  struggle  for  life  went  on  through  tho  night,  my 
faithful  Cossacks  and  guides  anxiously  watching  me, 
bewailing  my  condition,  and  taking  caro  that  I  ditl 
not  throw  ofl'  tho  furs  that  covered  mo,  since  if  tho 
cold  caught  mo  all  would  be  over.  Towards  morning  I 
8lci)t ;  and  awoko  bathed  in  sweat.  In  tho  evening  I 
felt  only  a  head-ache,  ond  tho  next  morning  was  ablo 
to  resume  my  route.  At  tho  end  of  six  months  my 
mission  was  fulfilled,  and  I  returned  to  Udsky. 

Tho  country  I  had  traversed  is  difficult  to  explore, 
an  account  of  its  impracticable  roads,  its  imix-netrablo 
woods,  its  inaccessible  mounttvins,  and  tho  numberless 
watercourses  that  intersect  it;  but  it  is  rich  in 
nnimals  of  every  kind  —  panthers,  Ix'ars,  wolves, 
gliittoim,  lynxes,  black  and  whito  foxes,  sables,  squirrels, 
hares,  otters,  elks,  rcin-deers,  stags,  docs,  wild  sheep, 
musk-deer,  wild  boar,  flying  squirrel,  bats,  mice  of  all 
kinds,  ermines ;  and  of  birds — white  storks,  swans, 
ducks,  divers,  geese,  cranes,  capercailzie,  whito  jmr- 
tridgc,  lilack  duck,  karaky,  woodcocks,  4c, 

The  month  of  April  saw  me  on  my  way  to  Yakutsk, 
a  voyago  at  such  a  season  neither  without  its  difficulties 
nor  its  dangers  ;  tliu  bears  at  this  time  como  out  from 
their  dens,  driven  by  hunger,  and  attack  tho  first  living 
creature  they  meet.  These  beat's  aro  of  i>rodigious 
strength,  and  not  easy  to  escape  from  ;  they  will  havo 
Sjsh  and  blood ;  and  travellers  who  don't  wish  to 
pay  it  in  their  proper  persons  must  proceed  carefully, 
and  with  some  precaution.^ 

There  are  other  dangers  from  tho  rivers ;  and  tho 
rciiwlccr  which  will  occasionally  leap  into  a  river  to 
the  traveller's  intense  disgust  and  discomfiture.  Some- 
times, too,  there  are  no  dry  ]>1accs  to  be  found  at  niglit 
to  Ho  upon,  and  the  poor  belated  voyager  luis  to  chop 
down  a  treo  or  two,  and  so  make  a  platform  on  which 
to  stretch  his  skins — the  cooking  his  supper  under 
such  circumsUtnccs  U  a  matter  rcq\iiring  jnticnce  and 
dexterity. 

After  arriving  at  Yakutsk,  I  was  despatched  first 
to  Oleumnisk  and  then  to  Vilionisk,  on  tho  Rivt.-r 
Vilioui,  about  420  miles  from  Yakutsk.  Between 
these  two  towns  is  a  desert  about  2S0  miles  in  widtii ; 
but  the  environs  of  Yilionisk  aro  peopled  by  30,000 


'  "  We  met  tho  post  from  Yakutsk,"  says  Captain  Cochrane, 
"  nnd  in  the  course  of  an  hour  inoro  wo  wcro  overtaken  by  that  <rom 
Okhotsk ;  tho  latter  had  been  encountered  i>y  a  bear,  which  had 
destroyed  most  of  the  letters  nnd  papers.  The  journal  of  Captain 
VastilielTs  exiwdition,  in  piirticular,  lad  lullered muoli." 
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soul.-i,  and  abound  in  ntroam,  wood,  and  iiivaturago, 
game,  flsh,  qnadnijwdfi,  and  binls  in  tlio  forest  I 
Hciirccly  know  a  pliico  wlioro  tlio  jjeoplo  live  luipiiior, 
oi-  liavo  loaa  to  comjiliiin  about.  In  this  [>lnc(!  aro 
throo  rcinarkabin  plii^noniona — tlio  first  is  a  mound  of 
Halt  wliicli  mclta  in  tlio  Hprins  and  Hummcr  with  tlio 
vain,  but  is  r«atored-in  tlio  winter.  It  i»  an  ononnous 
muss  of  tlirco  colounj,  wliito,  cloar,  and  tranHparcnt, 
rod,  and  blue.  Tlio  inhabitants  koep  it  for  their  own 
cnnsumption.'  Tlio  second  curiosity  Ls  tho  abundance 
of  precious  transparent  stones  in  tho  streams,  and  of 
"vhich  a  connoisseur  might  perhaps  bo  able  to  cstiniato 
the  value.  The  third  curious  thing  consists  of  a  largo 
fiuantity  of  petrified  wood — whole  trees  with  their 
branches  actually  hanloncd  so  as  to  servo  the  purpose 
of  gun-flints.  The  growth  of  barley  in  this  and  tho 
ailjacent  districts  shows  that  were  tho  Yakuts  alivo  to 
their  own  interests,  a  now  source  of  wealth  would 
speedily  arise  in  their  country. 

The  frost  is  intense  in  this  country.  Tho  tempera- 
ture, by  Reaumcr,  varies  Ijetween  40  and  49  degixjcs ; 
but  the  natives,  and  even  travellera,  do  not  cease  to  go 
out  in  tho  oiicn  air.  In  the  winter  the  only  complaint 
is  cough  ;  but  tho  heats  of  summer  are  dangcrou.s,  and 
diarrhoea  or  bloody  flux  is  a  fatal  oom|)laint  that 
carries  off  tho  Yakuts  Viy  hundreds,  the  Russian 
medical  men  being  unablo  to  master  it  The  country 
is  so  extensive  that  the  temperaturo  is  far  from  being 
tho  same  throughout ;  at  Ulekininsk,  for  instance,  barley 
thrives  well,  for  tho  white  frost  comes  in  hito ;  but  at 
Jigansk,  on  the  contrary,  the  earth  is  never  unfrozen 
more  than  two  spans  in  depth,  and  snow  falls  in  the 
month  of  August' 

The  Yakut  population  is  alwut  100,000  men,  and 
the  same  number  of  women.  They  are  all  baptised  in 
the  Greek  Church,  with  few  cxce])tion.i.  But  they 
still  keep  up  many  superstitious  beliefs,  and  siwcially 
that  of  ]irostrating  themselves  before  the  devil.  In 
cases  of  long  illness,  they  have  resort  to  conjurations 
of  their  Shamans.' 
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'  Tills  la  on  tho  Bivcr  Ka'in\)a!nili'ni,  according  to  our  Yakut 
tr.ivcllcr,  but  Bnptlmlei  of  Leo  Qw.Un,  \o\.  I.,  p.  3 11,  of  Komllo's 
trnnslntion, 

'  An  KiiglUU  traveller  gives  n  iiMio  nKrccablo  proapoot.  He 
nns  on  nearly  tlio  «amo  roiwl,  »>• '  i  tho  vicinity  of  Irkutsk. 
"  Wo  iwrfomicil,"  lio  says,  "  „'cnenilly  nt  a  gallop,  witli 

good  horses,  through  a  country  w...  .  on  all  sides  exhibited  signs 
of  civilisation  and  comfort.  Tho  landsca])0,  besides  its  undulating 
character,  was  beautifully  varied,  consisting  of  copses  of  wood, 
lagoons  teeming  with  wild  fowl,  and  prairies  covere<l  with  conntleas 
licnli,  tho  whole  subdivided  into  separate  farms,  each  with  its  own 
homestead,  by  fences  and  landmarks.  Some  of  tlio  prettiest  spots 
were  consecrated  to  tho  dead,  each  body  having  a  wooden  tomb  over 
it,  with  a  cross  at  eitlier  end.  Tho  natives  were  busily  engaged  in 
making  hay  for  their  cattle,  but  for  tho  cattle  only,  the  horses  being 
left  all  winter  to  shift  instinctively  for  themselves,  by  scraping  away 
the  snow.  Thoy  were  mowing  with  a  scythe  of  peculiar  form, 
which  they  swnng  very  awkwardly  over  their  heads,  chopping  the 
grass  rather  than  cutting  it.  The  carts  for  convoying  tho  hay  to 
tlio  farinyanis,  where  it  was  stocked  as  in  Europe,  bad  runners 
instead  of  wheels,  being  not  unliko  the  vohieles  used  for  tho  same 
purpose  in  some  parts  of  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  How  happy, 
thought  I,  would  it  make  inc,  to  see  some  of  tho  poor  savages  of 
North  America  thus  devoting  their  lives  to  peaccnd  industry,  and 
enjoying  all  tho  comforts  of  n  pastoral  existence !  In  many  parts 
of  their  country  they  might  well  bo  as  comfortably  settled,  if 
they  would  shako  off  their  indolent  lovo  of  tho  chase,  not  only  as 
n  means  of  obtaining  subsistence,  but  oven  oa  a  pastime." 

*  Tho  tricks  of  a  Yakut  Bhamtn  or  wcll-sorccrcr  are  strange. 
"  Ho  wore,"  uyi  a  traveller  (See  p,  320),  describing  tho  antics  of 
one  he  mot  on  bis  way  to  Okhotsk,  "  a  sort  of  short  surtout, 
c:ivcred  ovor  with  t  Torioty  of  small  pieces  of  iron,  abont  the  liu 
and  shape  of  the  pointed  blade  of  a  pcu-knifc ;  his  boots  were  em- 


The  Yakuts  areaiico]ilo  of  much  afliibility,  vivacity, 
and  cleverness.  They  are  social  and  hospitable  to  a 
degree.  Tho  traveller,  with  them,  is  welcome  to  all 
in  their  tunt,  and  may  stop  a  week  or  a  month  with 
equally  undiminished  welcome.  They  regard  it  as  a  sin 
to  receive  jiaymcnt  for  hospitality.  They  pay  great 
resjicct  to  ago,  follow  tho  counsels  of  the  old  men,  and 
regard  it  as  a  crime  to  insult  or  irritate  them.  When 
tl  fiither  has  many  children,  he  builds  houses  for  them 
in  succession,  as  they  marry,  and  shares  with  tlieiiv  his 
cattle  and  liis  giKids.  Tho  weakness  of  a  Yakut  is  a 
lovo  for  ardent  spirits.  IIo  will  steal  all  that  you 
jilaco  within  his  reach,  unless  you  give  him  enough  to 
get  drunk  with  at  onco.  Ilo  will  go  days  without 
eating,  but  scandal  gives  him  a  gluttonous  njipetlto 
when  ho  lias  a  chance  of  feeding  on  the  fat  of  tho 
laud.  Captain  Cochrane  speaks  of  40  (Kiunds  of  mutton 
at  a  meal  ;  but  this  was  dono  for  a  wager  ;  and 
Governor  Simpson  witnessed  the  feat  of  30  avoirdu- 
|)ois  pounds  of  beef  boiled,  and  18  pounds  of  melted 
butter,  being  swallowed  at  one  mcnl  by  t>vo  Yakuts 
— one  old,  tho  other  young. 

They  ore  fond  of  going  to  law,  and  aro  clever  in 
trade  and  commerce;  aro  capital  shots,  and,  if  anything, 
too  peaceful.  The  women  are,  some  of  them,  pretty, 
and  invariably  Ixitter  looking  than  tho  men.  They 
aro  fond  of  finery,  mako  exemplary  and  obedient 
wives ;  oiio  of  their  principal  social  cares  is  to  keep  their 
head  and  feet  covered  in  tho  presence  of  a  stranger, 
and  never  to  take  tho  right-hand  side  of  tho  way.' 

hroidcrcd,  as  were  also  bis  cap  and  gloves.  Tlic  porfi)rniaiipe,  of 
course,  began  by  smoking  a  pii>c ;  then,  taking  bis  ttimhourino  and 
lioloiiga,  or  tambourine  stick,  ho  seated  hiuiself  cross-leggnl  near 
the  jicrson  to  bo  exorciaod,  and  lirgiin  to  sing  n  doleful  ditty,  ac 
coinpanicd  by  ninro  (loKful  niuxic;  (he  ini|iort  of  the  song  I  ronlil 
not  gntlirr.  Alter  this  introduction  ho  began  to  Imp,  jninp,  anil 
Hing  himself  aliout,  roaring,  screaming,  and  imiking  tlio  ninst 
hideous  distortions  of  faeo  and  body,  to  tliiit  I  actually  Klicvcd  him 
to  ho  luad.  I  never  felt  tiinro  pain  for  any  one  than  I  felt  tor  this 
Sliaman,  certainly  murli  more  than  for  tho  sick  iH'nion,  on  wlinso 
behalf  his  incantations  were  made.  After  this  violent  exercise, 
ho  drew  bis  knife,  and,  to  all  iippearnnce,  plnnged  it  into  his 
stomach.  I  really  felt  alarmed,  believing  ho  had  actually  com- 
mitted siiioide ;  bo,  however,  drew  buck  tho  knife  in  my  pre- 
sence, without  any  ciTiision  of  blootl,  and,  indeed,  without  any 
"tual  incision  having  been  made.  He  then  formally  announced 
that  tho  evil  spirit  would  not  triumph,  provided  the  customary 
sacrifice  wcru  mado  of  a  fat  mare.  The  party  were  then  dis- 
missed with  an  invitation  to  coino  to  the  next  day's  feast  when 
tho  maro  was  to  l>o  cookc«l, 

•  Captain  Coibrane's  tceount  of  llioso  jwople,  amongst  whom 
ho  liveil  soino  tiiiie,  is  slightly  dilfirent,  "They  are  evidently," 
ho  says,  "  of  Tartar  origin,  as  their  language  is  understood  by  tlio 
Tartars  of  Kns.in.  (They  caino  from  tho  country  of  tho  Upper 
Ainoor,  and  drove  all  tho  native  tribes  before  them.)  Their 
complexion  is  of  a  light  copjier  colour;  they  arf,  generally,  of  low 
stature,  with  more  regular  and  pleasing  features  than  tho  Tnn- 
guEcs;  they  are  nioro  hospitable,  good-ti-miiorcd,  and  orderly,  but 
neither  »o  honest  nor  so  independent :  they  have  a  servility,  n 
tumencfs,  and  n  want  of  character,  which  assimilates  them,  in 
some  measure,  to  the  deapicablo  Kamscliatdiilcs.  Tho  more  a 
Yakut  is  beaten,  tho  more  ho  will  work ;  touch  a  Tungiise,  and 
no  work  will  bo  got  from  liiin.  Tlio  Yaknli  aro  v?ry  ingenious, 
and  excellent  mechanics;  thoy  mako  their  own  knives,  guns, 
kettles,  and  various  Iron  utensils." 

"  In  Mr.  Shnjur'a  house,"  says  Governor  Simpson,  "  I  saw  somo 
works  of  tho  Yakut!,  in  iron  and  silver,  very  skilfully  finished. 
Tlio  silver  had  been  obtained  from  a  mountain  to  tho  north  o( 
Yakutsk,  tho  oro  containing  seventy  per  cent,  of  lead,  and  four  1 1 
tho  precious  metal,  Tho  iron,  ns  I  understand,  was  found  between 
Naijirka  and  the  Alcsai ;  and  I  was  assured  that  the  tools  miiiln 
of  it,  whether  (torn  tho  excellence  of  tho  material  or  from  tlio 
ingenuity  of  tho  workman,  rarely  broke,  even  in  tho  severest  colil, 
— «  degrco  of  perfection  never  yet  exhibited,  in  Hudson's  Bay,  by 
axes  of  tho  boat  temper.    These  Yakut!  aro  expert  in  many  other 
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FROM   ASIA   TO  AMERICA. 


Havisu  crpaUnl  Yakiibik  as  n  fixed  gtation  nnd 
centre,  from  whicli  to  track  their  way  on  towards 
the  iniicli-BOUglit-aftcr  Eastern  Ocean,  the  Cossacks 
made-  their  way  across  the  country,  and  i-eachud  tlie 
Kliores  of  tlic  Sea  of  Okhotsk  ;  at  the  lop  of  the  bay 
of  which,  at  the  month  r(  tlie  river,  tliey  Ibtiudcd  a 
town  and  fort  of  that  name,  8upi>osiiig  that  they  could 
advance  no  further,  and  ignorant  that  tliey  had  but  to 
cross  the  bay  to  reach  the  Peninsula  of  Kamnchatka — 
tliat  oppoHitc  to  them  lay  the  vo-st  continent  of  the  Now 
World  ;  that  close  on  the  right  was  tho  fabled  realm  of 
Japan,  and  still  further  on,  tho  long  sought  after  Cliina 
nnd  Cathay. 

Kamschatka  was  not  discovore<l  from  Okhotsk — the 
neai-est  point  to  it.     It  was  reached  landwards. 


art*,  besidci  the  working  of  mctab.     In  preparing  their  fixxl,  for 
iiutanoc,  B^nst  the  wintir,  they  fnr  anrpasa  the  Inilinns  or 
North  America,  runUeriup,  in  particular,  tlieir  dried  ineut  nnd 
dried  fiih  more  juicy  and  tender,  by  first  dipping  them  in  brine : 
tlioufrli,  rfter  ilC  the-«  ii  no  tntrelling  fure  in  !>iberiit  to  Iw  com- 
pared witb  pemmican,  wliethcr  fur  it>  anmll  bulk  or  iU  nutritions 
qnalilies.    Xliey  nrc  patient  under  fatigue^  and  can  resist  great 
prirationi.      Tliey  arc,  like  tlic  Tunguscs,  great  gluttons,  but 
tuljsist  mottly  tifMin  horse-tlesh — a  mare  being  considered  by  theui 
as  the  greatest  ijtlicaer,  but  never  slaiiglitercd  except  in  Kicritiec 
to  a  Slianian.    Tlie  horse  is  to  the  Ynkuti  what  the  walrus  is  to 
the  Aleutians,  their  best  friend  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,     lie- 
sides  being  sold  as  a  whole  for  a  price,  his  labour  earns  money  fur 
his  owner;  his  flesh  is  asc<l  as  food  ;  the  hide  of  tlio  inner  part  of 
his  thigh  ninkes  waterproof  t,oot.. ;  while  the  rest  of  bis  skin  is 
formed  into  cap,  shirt,  and  trousers ;   and  lastly,  his  mnno  and 
tail  become  the  means  of  drawing  flsh  out  of  tho  water.     Ov 
nud  above  these,  the  mare  yielils  milk,  which,  when  fcnnented 
to  the   indispensable    kumyss,  supplies  a  portable    substitute, 
slightly  spirituous  and  very  pilatable,  nt  ones  fur  meat   and 
dnnk."    Tlietr  riches  consiist  in  large  herds  of  horses  and  horned 
cattle,  besides  an  abumbncc  of  the  tinest  nnd  most  vnlunblo  furs. 
'Hiry  also  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  nmong  themselves,  and 
some  of  their  prince*  arc  immensely  rich,  doing  business  to  the 
eiteiit  of  150,000  roubles  a  year,  nnd  yet  liring  in  the  same 
niitcT)'  OS  their  servants,  shwpmg  in  'he  same  a|)nrtmcnt,  which, 
peHi:i|M,  contains  forty  or  fifty  people.    Their  dress  ditTers  little 
(nnn  tluit  of  the  neighbouring  trib<.-s,  being  made  of  reindeer- 
skins  for  the  rich,  niHl  horses' hide  1  for  the  poorer  classes ;  their 
IjrtMitcst  luxuries  are  tea,  t'.bacc>,  and  spirits.  They  sit  cross-lefrgcil. 
The   Russian  clor);yro<'n  deliver  their  discourses  in  tho   Yakuti 
dialect,  which  is  oseil  for  private  conversation,  and  i)  i'.iahionnulo 
in  Yakutsk.    The  people  ar»  curerully  obscrvaut  of  religions  cere- 
monies,  attend  the  siicraments  of  the  church,  and  studiously  say 
their  prayers  night  and  morning.     Their  yurts  are  comfortable, 
and  u|>on  tlie  arrival  of  a  guest  are  mnda  ns  clean  as  clean  straw 
can  moke  them ;  in  other  rcf pert*  they  nrc  disgusting  ciidiigli, 
bnng    but    too    fri'quently   Ailed  with  vermin.     These  yurts, 
unlike  the  mattctl  tents  of  the  other  wandering  Tartar  trilH'S, 
ei>nsist  of  on..  Urge  apartment,  and  a  ctirti-hoUHo  U4ljoining.     The 
miMie  of  consinieting  their  dwellings  is  ns  follows ; — nine  posts 
are  driven  .mo  the  ground  in  tlie  form  of  n  Bi|uare,  the  three  in 
ceutre  Uing  hi|,-lier  tluin  the  others;  on  those  posts  they  lay 
llin'e  beams,  wliile  tlie  four  rorner-poata  nro  conneeted  by  two 
other  cross-lH«nis.     Stout  pbiiiks  am  then  placed  shipiiig  from  th<! 
earth  to  tlie  liori&nital  be.iins,  to  whicii  tliey  are  faiteniil,  while 
other  planks  are  also  bid  sloiiing  from  tho  upiier  |iart  of  the  roof 
to  the  side-posts,  overhippmg  the  others,    Onisa,  mould,  nnd 
dung  are  then  pluleml  over  them  iii  lien  o,  .'nlking,  nnd  the 
walls  are  hankeil  up  with  '.he  s>me  ma'crinls,  fcii'»l  in  ilnriiigthe 
winter.    Tlie  hi-at  in  the  ynils  is  preserved  l.y  iiiejua^  of  the 
■now,  which  botime*  hanlencd  to  siicli  a  degree  as  ii  re«ist  the 
Ore  and  simke  frum  the  cliimney ;  blacks  of  ice  are  piacod'in  the 


Starting  from  Yakutsk  on  tho  I/>wcr  Lcna^  (so  oflon 
s])oken  of,  and  alway<i  an  inii>ortant  jilncc  as  the 
central  stage  of  communication  with  the  Pacific — and 
so  with  the  East,  an  object  never  lost  sight  of),  tho 
Cas:iackg  passed  in  SJiccession  all  tho  more  easterly 
feodeia  of  the  Polar  Sea,  ascended  the  Greater  Aniiiij, 
an  auxiliary  of  tho  Kolima,  to  the  height  of  land, 
descended  the  Anadyn  to  the  Eastern  Occ..;;,  and 
subsequently  overran  Kamschntka,  si^nding  on  this 
long  and  circuitous  journey,  as  if  to  show  that  the 
necessities  of  nature  had  more  to  do  in  tho  matter 
than  the  caprices  of  men,  the  lives  of  two  genera- 
tions. In  another  porio'I  of  nearly  the  same  length, 
they  grasped  link  ufiur  link  of  the  intt^rrncdintc  chain, 
ferrying  themselves,  as  it  were,  across  the  Pacific 
merely  by  making  a  long  arm,  till  at  lust,  in  1783, 
they  carried  their  fiu-tuncs  to  the  farthest  end  of  tho 
lino,  by  planting  a  settlement  on  the  Island  of  Ko- 
diak.  Tho  Cossacks  thus  worked  to  the  left  of  Okhotsk, 
supposing  a  man  to  stand  with  his  face  towards  tho 
Pacific;  and  it  was  in  the  country  of  the  Kolima 
that  they  first  became  acquainted,  at  a  fair,  with 
tho  Tchukt>chi,  a  {leople  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
crossing  tho  straits  between  Asia  and  America,  nnd, 
indeed,  are  by  many  suppo.'<ed  to  lie  a  tribe  origi- 
nally of  American  origin,  who    had   come   over  nnd 


sides  of  the  vindows,  ani  give  a  clear  transparent  light ;  though 
sometimes  bladders  or  oiled  piper,  ns  well  as  a  particular  species 
of  a  fiasil,  called  nirum  Sulheninim  Slaria,  glius  or  talc,  servo 
for  the  same.  Three  sidia  of  the  interior  are  divided  into  parti- 
tions, two  or  three  living  in  each,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
family,  and  arc  used  as  bed-places;  they  are  three  or  four  feet 
wide,  nnd  ten  long.  In  the  centre  is  the  licnrlh  and  chininoy 
furine<l  by  upright  sticks,  liistened  on  the  inside.  Tho  wood  is 
placed  in  an  upri){lit  direction  on  tho  hearth,  and  t'.iu  iire  is  kept 
>|i  constantly  night  and  day.  The  state  n|inrtmeir.,  and  of  course 
iuit  occupied  by  tho  chief  guests,  is  tho  furthest  from  the  door, 
and  immediately  under  the  imago  of  the  |iatron  snint.  lliu 
kitchen  utensils  are  not  numerous;  n  lnr);c  iron-kctlle,  a  boiler,  a 
large  tea-kettle,  nnd  a  few  wooden  howls  nnd  spoons  (of  Cliineu) 
manuracture),  with  still  fewer  earthen  jars,  nnd  n  knife  fnr  enrli 
perso.i,  cii.stitutc  the  whole,  Tho  richer  Ynkut  niny  have  a 
samo\:.ii,  or  ten-urn,  nnd  jicrhnps,  in  such  cnses,  a  tea-pot  also, 
but  in  general  the  tea  is  made  in  the  kettle.  'J'hev  use  no  ]ilates, 
but  taking  a  largii  piece  of  beef  in  their  left  liiind,  they  8"curo  it 
with  their  teeth,  nnd  then  cut  away  as  much  with  the  right  n:i 
will  till  tho  mouth ;  some  warm  melted  butter  flnishca  the  reimst, 
when  tho  pilio  and  tobacco  come  in  as  a  dessert, 

■  Tliu  IJena  is  one  of  tho  grandest  rivers  in  the  world.  Even 
at  the  city  of  YakuUk,  a  distance  of  1,200  or  1,300  vents  from 
the  seii,  it  is  about  live  or  six  miles  wide;  and  its  entire  length  is 
not  less  than  1,000  versts.  l)f  nil  the  slrconis  ir.  this  country  of 
tho  first  class,  it  is  tho  only  one  that  Hows  ei.'hifively  timingh 
tho  llnssiun  territory.  Tho  Oliey  nnd  thu  Yenissci  linve  mill  one 
or  more  of  its  principal  soiirres  fnr  within  the  limits  of  Chiinse 
Tartnry ;  but  tho  Lena,  proiierly  so  called,  is  sepiiratiil  rrom  the 
Celestial  Empiro  by  tho  Valley  of  the  Aiignra.  a  putily  Silierinn 
tributary  of  tho  Ycnlssci,  a  valley  which,  curiously  enoutjh,  even 
overlaps  It  ten  degrees  to  the  eunlwanl,  while  the  I^iia's  main 
auxiliary,  tho  Viltoire,  is  so  far  fniin  itself  crossing  tho  frontier 
tlmt  it  is  robbed,  ns  it  were,  of  somo  of  its  own  waters  by  llm 
nioro  northerly  feilcrs  of  the  Ainnnr.  I'nder  these  eireiimslanfi's, 
the  Lena,  if  estim.iteil  by  the  crow's  flight,  is  undouhte(',ly  tlic 
ilinrtnt  of  thu  tliri.v.  I  ts  very  iiiiiiie,  w  liicli  rspreuei  luiinesi, 
impliea  the  eircuiUus  chnractcr  of  its  course. 
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iico]ilo(l  tlio  promontory  from  the  Gulf  of  Aiiotlyn  to 
Cost  Capo.  This  siiiguliir  fitct  rendrn)  aiich  iiifomm- 
tiori  IIS  wo  oaii  pnxiuro  of  tiio  Fiiir  of  OHtronaKo, 
whcru  tho  iM'oplc  of  A.sia  iiiiJ  America  first  met,  both 
riirioiis  unci  viiliiablc, 

I  Tlio  (irii;iii!il  route  of  tlio  f'ossack«,  of  which  wo 
hiivo  nlri'acly  Bpukcii,  was  fultowctl  liy  ( 'aptiiii  Cochrane, 
will)  wii8<h'.sirou.i  to  get  taken  over  Behrinj^'s  Straits 
by  tiiu  Tcliiiktclii.  Uii  tlio  4tli  of  March  he  left  the 
Koli'iia,in  company  with  Mi.  Matousiiiii,  a  Uitssian  mid- 
Bliipman,  and  a  few  merchants,  whose  nartes  (sledges) 
wero  laden  with  tobacco  and  iron  utensils.  After  varioiLS 
delays  and  ui)sets  they  entered  U|>on  u  more  elevated 
country,  and  were  iliecred  with  meeting  and  overtak- 
ing  a  great  numbtu*  of  8l"dges,  whose  owners  exhibitt^d 
the  same  smiling  faces,  the  result,  no  doubt,  of  as  san- 
giiino  liopes  as  those  of  the  great  merchants  of  London 
or  Amstei-dain  on  Uie  evo  or  expectation  of  a  givat  fair. 
The  right  bank  of  tho  Aninij  is  foiiiicd  of  slatu  moun- 
tains ;  tho  left,  a  vast  uninteie^tiiig  Hat' 

Tho  third  day  the  travellers  i  acheil  an  inhabited 

I  ynrt,  wheiii  many  of  the  merchants  awaited  them,  as 
till  y  could  not  go  to  the  fair  before  n  ecrtnin  time. 
The  wood  nil  the  Aninij  isofeuiisidemble  growth  for  so 
northern  a  situation,  but  the  r<»>t  !..ts  seldom  more 
than  twenty  inches  depth.  On  the  Mh  of  .March  they 
reached  the  fortress,  standiii);  on  ;i  romantic  s|>ot,  ami 
proliably  a  |ilensant  ]ilaco  in  Niimmer.  There  are 
twenty  yurts,  about  200  |R'Ople,  and  a  largi-  wikkIciI 
building,  fit  for  anything  except  defence.  There  are 
few  inhabitants,  who  get  a  H(.'anty  sulMistcnco  by  hunt- 
ing. Famines  are  of  frequent  (H'ciirrencc,  breail  not 
being  supplied  by  tho  Ciovcrniiient  Elk,  rein-deer, 
and  argali  are  their  chief  dependence  ;  but  thcsttnro  no 
longer  abundant,  for  tho  Russians  hunt  rather  to  ex- 
terminate than  for  subsistence. 

JLiviiig  settled  themselves  in  a  small  Yukagir  yiirt, 
the  |(arty  received  a  visit  from  one  tf  the  Tchuktchi, 

I  an  empty-visagcd  and  wilil-looking  savage.  He  en- 
terotl  the  room,  tumbled  down  iijmiii  a  stool,  smoki-il 
his  jiijie,  awl  then  lell  the  apartment,  without  noticing 
the  inmates.  Tho  fair  cominence<l  by  installing  the 
chiefs  with  medals  and  sworils,  baptising  them,  and 
receiving  a  nominal  tribute,  by  which  they  bi'tamo 
subjects  of  Russia.  Tiny  came  in  state  in  lieautifiil 
nartes,  each  drawn  by  tworciu-ileer,  the  whole  furming 
a  cavalcade  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  pairs.  The  cere- 
mony commenced  with  a  present  of  tobacco,  and  thou 
nil  tho  Toiuns,  or  chiefs,  priK-eeded  to  the  Commissary's 
abode,  where  tho  formality  of  imying  tho  tribute;  of 
a  red  foyskin  was  gone  through  by  ouch  of  the  tradc'.-s. 
The  Comiiii'isary  then  eudeavouriil  to  induce  the 
Tchuktchi  cliicfs  to  take  M,  MiitoUiihin  and  ('aptain 
C.ichnine  as  iutcrproturs  with  them  ocrvws  Bvhriug's 
Btraits, 


'  Tlio  (leact'iiiliuiti  of  tho  YukiiKtri  inliubit  lliu  Isiuka  uf  tM  (wo 
riven,  Aninij,  and  M!r\  <  ni  a  neutral  nation  iMtweeii  tlio  UuMiniM 
iiiidTcliulitclii.  Thi'y  ..itu  I'oruicrly  a  furiniilablc  anil  warlike 
jioipit',  ami  it  cott  tlio  Kuuiniiii  uiiicli  trouble  ta  t\ii>\afpite  tliein. 
ImiIk'iI,  ill  lui'li  fviir  wiTu  tlicy  liuUI,  tiut  tli«  Kuiiircw  L'atlicrino 
niMoliitcly  fwrlmilo  Oiiir  hin|^i.ivv  to  be  niokrii.  Tlioy  aro  now 
iill  but  eitinct,  iii  a  piire  nix,  but  ono  olil  woman  eiinting  wb>>»! 
|i:irt'iiti  Wfi\)  Iwtli  Vuk»Kircf.  Tlie  roiunimltr  are,  in  wet,  ilc- 
•eemlniitj  uf  nuuiiiiia,  wlio  liivo  irtrinarried  with  llioiii.  'j'liey 
tiro  rirtuiul)'  the  tliiott  rara  of  JxsnMt  in  SilsTiii  j  Die  nun  Mrll- 
|>n>|>iirruiiit>.l,  mill  with  o|wn  iinj  tnail.v  rouiiti'iiaiicp*  ;  tU'  woiiieii 
nru  i'itrv-iiii.'ly  bi'autiful.  Wbat  tkeir  'ut\gii\  wui  it  i<  avw  difflcult 
tu  siiy. 


"After  this  cheering  harnngiio  was  concluded," 
says  Captain  Cochrane,  "  one  of  tho  most  respectable 
of  tho  Tchuktchi  rose  and  said,  that  ho  was  in  want 
of  no  interpreter.  His  laconic  reply  completely  dis- 
concerted us.  The  next,  an  old  and  ciiuning  fellow, 
calleil  Kticharga,  said  that  boys  and  girls  sh'  ild  not 
be  attended  to  in  such  matters.  He  had  not  asked 
for  an  interpreter,  although  a  nephew  of  his  had  done 
so."  They  wero  told  that  "  two  mirtcs  could  be  of  no 
gn'at  consequence  to  them,  and  that  as  tho  Emperor 
wishiul  it,"  &c.  After  a  fresh  consultation  they  le- 
solved,  that  us  the  Kni|>cror  himself  wished  to  send 
the  interpreters  to  Itehriug's  Straits,  he  would  liavo 
no  olijectiiin  to  pay  for  their  transport;"  and  for 
this  they  demanded  about  5,000  lbs.  weight  of  tobacco. 
This  ]iut  an  end  to  the  negotiation,  especially,  as  one  of 
the  knowing  (ines,  observing  that  Captain  Cochnine 
could  not  speak  the  Russian  language,  asked  of  what 
use  he  could  bo  to  t'lem  when  ho  neither  understood 
the  Russian  nor  the  Tehuktehi  languages.  Next  day 
the  |iarty  visited  the  Tehuktehi  camp,  of  three  large  and 
thrcesmall  tents,  in  which  all  this  jieoplu  wero  packed. 
The  large  tents  wero  disgustingly  dirty  and  otlensive, 
exhibiting  every  species  of  gnissness  and  indelicacy. 
The  smaller  were,  on  the  contrary,  very  neat,  clean,  and 
warm,  although  without  a  lire,  in  thirty-five  degrees  of 
frost,  being  only  eight  feet  long,  live  broad,  and  alMiiifc 
three  feet  high,  and  containing  three  or  four  people 
huddled  together  in  one  bed,  which  is  made  of  rein- 
deer skins,  and  the  coverings  linctl  with  white  foxes'. 
The  small  tents  are  niadi!  also  of  the  old  and  liiii'd 
skins  doublcil,  so  that  the  hair  is  both  on  the  inside 
and  out ;  a  targe  lamp  with  wlialo  oil  or  fat,  which 
serves  thom  for  a  light,  communicitti.'S  alto  ronsid'  r- 
uble  war;ut!.  On  entering  they  found  tl  e  chief  niid 
his  wife  [lerfe;  ily  naked,  as  was  also  their  daughter, 
a  little  girl  of  alMiiit  nine  years,  who  went  out,  and 
by  a  'ire  close  to  tho  tent  )>re|)arcd  soiiio  rein  deer 
flesh  in  that  state  of  nudity.  Their  furniture  con- 
sists of  a  large  kettb,  knilc,  wooden  ImiwIs,  platters, 
H|Hsiiis  or  Iiuiles,  and  an  axe,  with  flint  and  steel. 
They  returned  to  tho  fortress,  driven  by  ono  «»f  thes.! 
savage  chiefs  "in  a  neat  narte,  di-iiwu  by  a  couple  of 
rein-deer,  in  a  pretty  stylo."  They  use  regular  reins, 
miule  of  leather  thongs,  and  a  long  springing  cane  with 
an  ivory  nob  to  it,  of  the  tooth  of  a  sea-horse.  They 
are  kind  to  animals,  and  will  not  ride  a  horse,  con- 
sidering it  unmanly,  to  incrcaso  tho  labour  of  tho 
animal.  They  soon  ascertain  the  (piantity  of  tobacco 
brought  by  tho  Russian  trailers  to  the  fair,  and  regii- 
lato  their  dualings  occoiilingly.  Fixing  a  market 
price,  neither  party  will  recede  from  it :  the  Russians 
brought  tobacco,  kettles,  knives,  H|icars,  needles,  bells, 
s<Mssors,  pijK's,  axes,  spoons,  coial  beads,  and  other  such 
oriiamonts,  a  few  pieces,  and  red  and  blue  nankeen 
and  whitu  cotton.  For  these  the  Tcliiiktohi  brought 
400  or  fiOO  Bca-horM)  teeth,  a  few  bears'  skins,  rcin- 
df'r  di-u&ses,  and  whito  f.ixcs,  and  these,  with  some 
frczen  rein-deer  meat,  make  the  whole  ))rodiiction  of 
their  own  country.  Rut  now  comes  the  connection  be- 
tween Asia  niid  America,  for  the  other  articles  of  peltry 
at  this  fair  come  fi-om  a  nation  on  the  American  con-i 
tiiietit,  C'dled  the  Kargaules,  two  of  whom  the  |iarty 
saw  at  the  I'lir.  They  lienr  more  nuirly  the  featuru 
ol  tho  Tchuktchi  than  those  of  the  ugly-mouthed  in- 
habitants of  the  inlands  in  llohring's  Btraits,  although 
with  a  browner  or  more  dirty  colour.  Tho  furs  brouglil 
iiuil  sent  by  thorn  cousut  of  many  thouaauds  of  black. 
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brown,  blue,  red,  and  white  foxos,  martens,  and  martcn- 
parkH,  some  boaven),  river  ottorH,  bcarx,  wolves,  sca- 
dogH*  and  sea-horse  slcins;  a  few  articles  of  warm 
clothing,  and  some  ornaincntH  carved  out  of  sea- 
horse teeth,  representing  the  animals  common  among 
them. 

At  some  points  Behring'^  Straits  are  only  forty-five 
miles  in  width,  with  a  chain  of  islands,  like  so  many 
Rtcpping-stones,  extending  from  shore  to  8hon>,  the 
):)', est  traverse  not  being  more  than  seven  miles;  so 
that  the  navigation  is  practicable  even  for  small  ciqiocs. 
In  the  general  api)earance  of  the  two  coa.st8,  there  is 
a  marked  difference,  the  western  side  being  low,  flat, 
and  sterile,  while  the  eastern  is  well  wooded,  and  in 
every  respect  bettor  adapte<l  than  the  other  for  the  huh- 
teiiance  both  of  man  and  bcaitt  Moreover,  the  soil 
and  climate  improve  rapidly  on  the  American  shore,  as 
one  descends ;  and  at  Cook's  Inlet  ]H>tatocs  may  be 
iiiiscil  with  case,  though  thoy  hardly  ripen  in  any  part 
of  Kanischatka,  which  extends  nearly  ten  degrees 
farther  to  the  south.  In  a<lditicin  to  the  advantages  of 
cultivation,  deer,  fish,  game,  and  hay,  are  abundant. 
In  the  neighl)ourliood,  in  an  islanil  near  Kodiak,  there 
is  plenty  of  go<Kl  coal,  iisihI  both  for  the  hearth  and 
forge,  though  it  is  objectionable  for  the  latter  j  ..rpose, 
as  producing  too  great  a  quantity  of  ashes. 

In  point  of  climate,  in  genend,  there  is  nearly  the 
same  difference  between  the  western  shore  of  America 
and  the  eastern  shi>rc  of  Asia,  as  there  is  between  the 
western  shore  of  Europe  and  the  eastern  shore  of 
America.  In  both  cases,  the  same  cause  exists  to  pro- 
duce the  same  eflect.  lu  the  tom|)erate  latitudes  the 
prevailing  wind  is  from  the  west,  b<!ing  a  kind  of 
counter-cuiTenl  to  the  easterly  trades  of  the  tropics  ; 
and  with  reference  to  this  physical  fact,  the  leeward 
coast  of  cither  continent  must  be  colder,  ut  least  in 


winter,  than  the  windward  one,  inasmuch  as  the  former 
receives  its  atmo8))here  across  an  enormous  zone  o( 
frozen  soil,  and  the  latter  across  a  considerable  breadth 
of  open  water.      But,   in   addition   to   this   common 
gixtund  of  superiority,  a  great  part  of  Itussian  Ame- 
rica possesses  an  advantage  peculiar  to  itself,  in  being 
sheltered  fr<jm  the  northerly  gales.     Reckoning  uji- 
wards  from  Mount  8t.  Eliu.",  or  even  from  Cross  Sound, 
;  the  more  southerly  half  of  the  coast,  comprising,  of 
I  course.  Cook's  Inlet  already  mentioned,  runs  pretty 
I  nearly  east  and  west,  screened  towurds  the  interior, 
I  within  a  very  short  distance  of  the  sea,  by  a  wall  of 
i  mountains.     To  place  in  the  most  striking  light  the 
I  contrast  in   ]K)int   of  climate   between   the  opiwsitc 
shores  of  each  continent,  Kamschatka  and  the  Britii^h 
I  Isles  may  be  savj,  with  sufficient   accuracy  for   this 
purpose,  to  1>e  in  the  same  lutitiides,  and  to  present 
the  same  area,  and  even   to  occupy  the  same  i)OHitioii, 
with  rcsp«'ct  to  the  proximity  of  water ;  and  yet  while 
the  British  Isles,  from  their  own  agricultural  resource.", 
feed  at  least  twenty-five  millions  of  inhabitants,  Kanis- 
chatkii,  with  the  helpof  ('xtnuioousBup))lios,  can  barely 
prevent  its  |iopnlation  from  starving.    '•  How  dilli-'rent," 
says  (Jovernor  Bim)ison,   "  would  the  history  of  men 
have  been,  if  Providence  had  made  these  two  extre- 
mities of  the  Old  World  exchange  climates,  merely  by 
causing  the  tropical  ti'adcs  to  blow  from   the  west, 
and  the  counter-currents  of  the  temperate  zone  to  blow 
from  the  east ;"  or,  to  express  the  wime  thing  in  otl'cr 
words,  merely  by  revewing  the  direction  of  the  earth's 
daily  revolution  I 

We  will  now,  in  imagination,  cross  U|ion  these  giant 
stepping-stones  to  the  other  side  of  tlm  I'uoilic,  where 
we  shall  find  another  Siberia,  under  the  gnvernineiit, 
but,  until  within  the  last  few  years,  by  uo  means  under 
the  core  of  Ur«at  Britain. 


VANCOUVER   ISUND. 


Vancouver  Islanr,  upun  which  the  new  city  of 
Victoria  stands,  does  not  belong  (pffifially  to  British 
Columbia,  but  it  does  so,  to  all  intents  uud  purposes, 
politiuilly  and  socially.  This  tine  island,  270  miles 
long,  with  a  general  breiulth  of  fron\  forty  to  lifly 
miles,  a  favourable  climate,  a  diversified  surface,  with 
a  fertile  soil,  and  mineral  as  well  as  \i-getuble  richi's, 
adde<l  toan  available  sea-lHXtrd,  has  undoubtctlly  a  great 
future  in  store.  The  |)osition  and  natural  advantages 
of  Vancouver  Island,  says  Colonc'  telquhoun  Grant, 
would  appear  eminently  to  adapt  it  for  being  the  em- 
porium of  an  extended  commerce.  It  contains  vidu- 
ablo  coal-Qolds,  and  is  covered  with  fine  timlwr.  The 
■oil,  where  there  is  any,  is  rich  and  ))roductive,  the 
climate  good,  and  the  singidar  system  of  inland  seas  by 
which  it  is  environed  tecn«  with  fish  of  every  de8cri|> 
tion.  Capable  of  producing  those  very  articles  which 
are  most  in  demand  in  neighboiu-ing  countries,  and 
offering,  in  its  numerous  safe  and  commodious  har- 
bours, almost  unrivnlleil  facilities  for  itniiortand  ex|M)rt, 
it  would  soom  to  require  but  u  little  woUUirectcd 


exertion  of  energy  and  enterprise  to  make  it  the  scat 
of  n  nourishing  colony. 

The  aspect  from  the  scawaitl  is  not  very  inviting. 
Dark  frowning  clill's  sternly  repel  the  foaming Nca,  and 
Iieyond  these,  wcKxIed  hills,  densely  covered  with  fir, 
rise  one  above  tiu;  other,  whilst  still  more  in  the  in- 
terior, Ihu'o  mountains  of  gncis.<<,  mica-slate,  anil  trap, 
run,  almost  without  intermission,  like  a  Ixick-bonc 
down  the  centre  of  the  island.  There  is,  however,  no 
want  of  timlx'r  and  of  oih'u  land  anndst  this  extent  of 
rock  and  mountain,  and  all  authorities  agree  in  saying 
that  had  the  British  (iovernmcnt  thrown  tliu  island 
open  to  exertions  ot  individual  enterpriKC,  the  greater 

Iiortion  of  such  oncn  land  would  doidjtiess,  ere  thi^ 
lavo  been  sottlcd.  There  is  natundly  a gi-eat difference 
in  the  ca|>abilities  of  the  soil,  acconiing  us  gneiss,  mica- 
slate,  clay-alate,  gray  marble,  trap,  sandstones,  or 
limestones,  the  chief  formations  of  the  country,  pro- 
vail. 

It  is  natural  thut  the  traveller  should  love  to 
descend  from  this  wild  and  rugged  interior,  which  bus 
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ii('V<'r1>t>i'ii  adcrjuatoly  cxiiIoreJ,  tr  tlio  Hiiiiling  Htraits 
wliicli  aru  occasionally  to  be  met  witlion  tho  scacoast, 
niiil  uu  one  of  which  Victoria  i.f  sitimtcj.  Tliis  .settle- 
ment \vii!i  t'oundeil  liy  thu  IIiuIsou'h  Itay  Company  in 
1813,  when  they  landed  ahout  forty  men  under  Mr.  Fin- 
layaon,  and  in  a  short  time  constructed  a  picketed 
enclosure,  containing  tho  buildings  asually  a]i|U'ojiriated 
liy  tho  OoTnpany  to  tho  Ntoring  of  goods  and  to  the 
nccuuunodatiou  of  their  servants.  As  soon  a.s  they  hail 
linished  their  buildingii,  they  commenced  bringing 
imlliciiiit  laud  uud'T  cultivation  for  tho  .su))p(irt  of  tho 
establishment.  No  idea  was  entertained,  howevi'r,  at 
tlio  tinje,  beyond  starting  a  fresh  tradiugiiort  with  tho 
Fudians,  so  the  establishment  romaiiie<l  in  statii  quo 
until  the  year  1849,  when  the  whole  island  w:i3  granted 
by  (lovernnieut  to  tho  Company,  under  condition 
that  they  should  have  establ iihed  .s.atislactory  settle- 
ments ou  it  for  the  i)ur|ioso  uf  colonisatiou  within  livo 
ycai-s. 

Settlers  in  Vancouver's  Island  have  to  pay  at  tho  rate 
of  one  poimd  jm;:-  acre,  and  the  soil  produces  excellent 
crop;i  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  pea«,  boau.s,  turnips  (Swedes 
I'specially  do  well),  and  potatoes.  In  all  arable  portions 
of  the  island  tlie  land  is  favourable  to  tho  production 
of  grecu  crops  of  every  description;  vegetables  cdso 
grow  particularly  well,  and  esculent  roots  of  all  sorts 
attain  a  great  size.  The  climate,  as  usual  on  the  coast 
of  the  I'aci'ic,  dilfera  nuich  fron<  that  of  tho  interior  of 
British  Columbia.  It  is  divided  into  two  8ea.'Ujns  of 
diy  and  rainy,  gon-nally  I'aining  and  snowing  from 
October  to  March,  whilst,  diu'ing  the  rest  of  the  year  a 
parching  heat  prevails,  which  dries  up  all  the  small 
Ktrcams.  Dense  fogs  prevail  at  tlio  eoimnencement 
of  autinnn.  Tlie  usual  range  of  tho  thermometer  is, 
howeviT,  during  the  hot  montlts,  only  from  CO  Sa>  80 
ileg.,  and  Colonel  (inij<t  says,  "  (ienorally  speaking,  tho 
climate  is  botii  agreeable  and  healthy,  and  not  a  single 
di'iitli,  that  I  am  aware  of.  has  occurred  among  adults 
frji.i  disease  during  the  six  years  that  I  have  been 
acipiainted  with  the  Island." 

After  Victoria,  the  next  settlement  of  iniporUmce 
in  Vancouver  Island  is  Nanainio,  where  coal  or 
lignite  was  fii-st  discovcii;d  in  IS.IO.  It  is  now  suc- 
ii'ssfuUy  worked  on  the  IViausula,  at  Commei-cial 
Inlet,  anil  on  Newca.stlo  Island.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
the  head  miner,  says  Colonel  Grant,  that  coal  may  be 
found  anywhere  within  a  circiiinference  of  two  miles 
from  Nanaimo,  at  a  di  itanco  of  tifly  feet  below  tho 
surface.  Altogether,  tliiTO  arc  fe.v  places  to  be  met 
willi  where  coal  can  bo  worked  as  caxiiy,  and  exiK)rted 
as  conveniently,  as  from  Nanaimo.  Tlio  IndiaiLS  are 
liap]iily  emjtliiyLHl  at  these  lucnitivo  works.  Nttiiaimo 
was,  before  tin-  gold  discoveries,  a  flourishing  littlo 
Hettlenient  with  alsiiit  MS  inhabitants,  and  n  hcIkioI 
presided  over  by  Mr.  Tlaillie.  'I'lie  demand  for  coal, 
since  these  rival  companies  have  iiavigateil  tho  Oulf  of 
(ieorgia  and  Krazer's  Hiver,  must  have  <iuite  altei-ed 
the  state  of  things.  There  in  gisKl  anchonige  all  over 
the  harliour,  which  is  ei>niino<lious,  and  sheltorod  from 
alt  winds;  it  is  also  an  excellent  place  t>  Iny  up  and 
repair  ve8.sels,  the  bottom  being  geiieriiUy  a  soft  mud. 
The  liuibour  and  eoal  mines  of  Nanaimo  are  also,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  admirably  situated,  Ixum;  nearly  op|M>- 
hite  to  the  eiiti-anee  of  Frazi'r's  Kiver  on  the  mainland. 
l>eer  must  idiouiid  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  tho 
natives  bring  sometimes  as  many  um  sixty  in  a  day  to 
market. 

The  discovery  of  coal  or  liguito  at  the  north-cast 
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corner  of  tho  island  near  Beaver  Harbour,  caused  tho 
settlement  there  of  Fort  l!ui>ert  in  1849;  but  tho 
produce  of  coal  has  been  found  to  bo  interrupted  by 
trap-rocks,  and  tho  speculation  has  not  uuswciTil. 
There  are,  as  yet,  few  other  settlements  on  tho  island ; 
the  places  most  favourable  for  such  iiro  to  be  met  with 
only  on  tho  east  and  south  coast  ,  the  west  noast  has  a 
generally  exposed,  unfavourable  asiK'ct.  The  Indian 
population  is  stated  at  17,000;  they  are,  in  geuerul, 
favourably  disjioscd  towards  tho  whites,  and  aru  calla- 
ble of  being  made  very  useful  in  hunting,  tishing,  and 
even  agricultural  ami  mining  employments. 

In  tho  neighbourhood  of  A'ictoria  there  nro  alto- 
gether  about  seven  w|uaro  miles  of  ojicn  land,  on  which 
the  great  majority  of  settlei-s  are  locattid  ;  and,  besidtM 
the  open  land,  there  may  bo  about  ton  squaiv  miles 
of  available  woodlaiul.  Victoria  itself  is  situated  on  a 
small  but  well-sheltered  harbour,  but  the  entrance  ii 
intricate,  and  tho  harbour  is  not  suitable  for  largo  ves- 
sels. About  ai.x  niile.t  westward  of  Victoria  lies  the 
future  harbour  of  the  nietrojiolis,  called  Esquimalt,  a 
safe  and  commodious  harbour  for  vessels  of  all  sizes, 
and  combining  tho  advantage  of  suflicient  shelter  with 
that  of  an  ojien  entrance,  into  which  n  line-of  baltin 
ship  might  beat  without  difliciilty.  J^Ir.  Cornwallis 
describes  Msipiinialt  Harbour  ii.s  picturesquely  rock- 
bound,  vi'ry  much  resembling  Acapidco  Harbour,  save 
in  its  superior  eira',  and  having  six  to  eight  fathoms  of 
water  to  the  shore.  Although  distant  tlii-eo  miles  by 
water  and  two  by  lanil  from  Victoria,  it  ought,  he 
a<lds,  decidedly  to  bo  included  in  that  town,  the  in- 
feriority of  whoso  harlwur  in  point  of  size,  as  well  as 
tho  extent  of  bar  and  shallow  waters,  will  prevent  its 
ever  ranking  as  tho  ))ort  proper  of  the  future  mctl'u- 
jiolis  of   Vancouver  Island. 

At  the  time  when  Colonel  Colquhoun  Orant  was  at 
Viirtoria,  tho  population  amountc<l  to  only  300  eouls, 
and  that  of  the  whole  island  at  450  souls.  Tho  gross 
quantity  of  land  applied  for  had  Is-en  19,807  acres 
an-l  IS  nerthcs,  of  "■'::'-  '0.172  acres  had  lieen  claimed 
by  the  Huil  ^.ii'h  Bay  Com|iany,  i.!'r4  acres  by  tho 
I'uget  Sour;d  Comimny,  and  the  i-cmainder  by  private 
iniiividui.is.  Only  1G90  ocrcs  were  occupied  by  imli- 
vidiial  ettlers,  sixteen  in  nunila'r ;  973  acres  were 
claimeii  by  absentees,  and  unoccupied. 

What  a  ehaiigo  had  come  over  the  sepno  in  18;")", 
when  visited  by  Mr.  Cornwallis  !  The  harbour  was 
crowded  with  gmcefiilly-pc'aked  canoes  niid  boats  of 
all  sha|ies  and  sizes,  aii<l  Italian  lishermen  from  Han 
Fraiiei.sco  were  acting  as  lioatmcn.  Victoria  itself 
Wore  a  "highly  floiirisliing  and  pleiusing  ajiiienmnce," 
tho  nuwt  noticeabhi  feature  in  tlii-  shop  and  trudiiig 
lino  being  tho  scarcity  of  anything  like  hotels :  there 
were  li>e  places,  however,  whei-e  jiipior  was  sold,  (lie. 
proprietor  of  each  having  to  pay  tin-  Hml.son's  l$ay 
Company  a  license-fee  of  no  less  than  .£120  per  annum 
for  tho  privilege.  Creen  Jauiiiica-hHikiiig  lanes  ran  out 
of  tho  town,  liko  channels  througli  ii  eoiitincnh  of  cul- 
tivation;  acres  of  jiotatoeD,  wheat,  muizi',  liarh'y,  and 
gently  waving  rye,  wei-o  succi'ssively  piirwiited  to  tlio 
admiring  view.  Tlig  fertility  « '  the  soil  was  every- 
where apparent.  Limestone  built  villas  lieit)  and  ll»'r« 
.leeked  tlie  suburbs,  and  cottages,  resto,im'd  with  ^ 
profusion  of  blo.womiiig  I'rei'pei's,  Ihuiked  the  road  s 
little  to  the  westward  of  Oovei-nment  IIouim",  wbiih 
fnim  its  elevated  |Hysition,  seemed  to  hold  pri-cedeiico 
over  all  the  Icssit  architectur''  around. 

"  The  iiiui  with  its  goldcu  radioucc,"  mLy»  Mr.  Corn 
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wallis,  "  was  shoddiug  rtoocU  of  light  ovit  the  varied 
landscape,  casting  the  sliodow  of  the  Indian  oii  tliu 
placid  water  of  a  lagoon,  which  wound  like  a  river  in 
n  gcntly-Hholving  valley  beyond,  and  giving  a  glow  of 
I  life  and  animation  to  the  bending  corn-fields  and  the 
rariiui  habitations  of  men.  The  birds  were  joyfully 
caixilling  away  in  sweet  and  hojw -inspiring  unison;  the 
herds  at  pasture  lowed  plaintively,  and  the  bleating  of 
sheep  and  lanibkiu  broke  audibly  to  life  as  he  passed 
by  natural  hedges  of  wild  rose  and  blackberry-bushes, 
and  fields  redundant  of  grass  and  clover,  whoso  aroma 
was  borne  on  the  breeze  far  away  to  the  uplands,  where 
the  wild  man  still  holds  sway,  and  civilisation  hath 
scarce  or  never  trodden." 

So  much  for  Victoria  as  gilded  and  tinted  up  by 
successful  speculation!  And  then,  aa  to  land  I  The 
scramble  for  lots  was  trcnieiidous;  100  dollars  was  the 
price  fixed  per  lot,  but  the  crowd  of  purchasers  was  so 
groat  that  there  was  no  getting  to  the  ollicc.  ''  I  had 
never  been  in  sucli  a  crowd,"  says  Mr.  Comwollis, 
"since  the  year  1855,  when  I  waited  my  turn  for 
letters  in  fi-ont  of  the  San  Francisco  |K)st-officc,  after 
the  orrival  of  the  Uuilod  States  mail."  And  lucky, 
indeed,  were  the  parclumens  for  their  lots  were  subse- 
quently, in  u'ost  cases,  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  at  an 
advanced  price  c-f  thousands  of  dollars.  Judgo  of  the 
case  of  a  man  that  was  seen  in  a  liquor-store  at  V  ictoria : 
"  Ye-cs,  sir,"  said  ho,  "  six  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  J  calculate  to  be  the  profit  of  that  ar  fifty- 
dollar  lot."  This  ho  had  invested  in  land  when  he  | 
arrived  from  Snii  Francisco  two  montlis  previously, 
wIk'II  the  fixed  price  was  a  hundred  |icr  cent  lower 
than  at  present,  and  which  lot  ho  had  sold  on  that  very 
ihiy  fur  7,000  dollars.  Mr.  C'ornwallis  wa.s  little  less 
I'.uky  liiinscir.  He  succeeded  in  obtaining  8i.v  lots, 
Micli  being  the  number  limited  to  each  individual,  and 
ho  K(>!d  the  firat  three  lots,  one  for  S,8U0  dollars,  the 
other  two  for  8,000  iloliars,  to  a  sjKHiidator,  who  jiut 
tlicMi  into  the  market  at  7,000  dollars  a  lot  iinmcdiat<>ly 
ntlerwards.  The  other  three  not  being  yet  located,  ho 
reserved  for  his  return. 

A'v  this  time  there  was  a  largo  store  and  wharf  at 
1<>quinialt,  and  a  bridge,  erected  by  the  IT\idson's  Bay 
C'oni|iany  at  a  cost  of  X1,000,  sinnncd  the  beautiful 
granite  iNUiin  of  Victoria  Harbour  from  the  town  side 
to  the  opposite  or  north  side,  loading  to  a  trunk  road 
in  the  interior,  which  passes  by  tiie  Company's  ex- 
tensive farm  (the  Esi]uimult),  the  settlement  at  Herbin't 
Head,  at  Metchosen,  oud  at  Sooke,  all  thriving  agri- 
cultin'ul  districts,  liesides  the  hundred  and  tilt;'  houses 
and  stores  which  sprung  up  in  Victoria,  in  18.'»7  a>-.d 
lt<;>8 — almost  every  houst-  <»r  Klianty  in  the  town  liinjier 
lieing  a  restaurant  or  cuirre-ftind— numerous  tents 
were  scattered  about  the  outskirts,  some  choking  up 
the  ravines  with  their  numl>cr,  others  Kpreading  out  on 
the  biimd  open  plain  that  suiTountls  the  town,  whilst 
further  oft' their  llceey  summits  were  to  bo  seen  along 
the  shoi\«of  the  bay.  Still  f.irtlicr  from  the  dust  and 
clamour,  hero  and  there  an  isohitod  house  was  to  bo 
seen  away  in  the  woikIs,  tenanted  by  some  individiud 
cnamourci!  of  a  lodge  in  the  wildemesn.  "  Such,"  says 
Mr.  Oomw.illis,  " are  the  suburbs  of  Victoria  in  1858. 
Who  or  what  will  Ik-  thoir  occtipiu.:  in  18.-)0  imagina- 
tion may  picture,  but  how  truthfully  time  alone  can 
tcll." 

Tho  open  pmirin  ground  of  Vancouver  Island,  as 
well  Its  tne  patches  of  soil  which  are  met  with  in  the 
cluft«  uf  the  hills,  arc  priucipAlly  covered  with  thu 


catnash,  a  small  esculent  root,  about  the  size  of  an 
onion,  with  a  light  blue  flower — the  Camaaaia  esculnita 
of  botanists.  The  camash  constitutes  a  favourite 
article  of  food  with  the  Indians,  and  they  lay  up  large 
(|uantitics  of  it  for  winter  consumption,  burying  it  in 
pits  in  the  same  way  as  they  keep  potatoes.  The 
GaulOttria  thai/on,  called  by  the  Canadians  halnl,  is, 
next  to  the  camash,  the  most  common  plant  in  N'lin- 
i  couver's  Island ;  it  is  a  small  shnib,  bearing  a 
I  dark  blue  berry,  a  little  larger  than  the  cruubtrry. 
The  berry  is  very  sweet  and  wholcBome,  ami  the 
savages  are  very  fond  of  it.  The  Arivhis  lira  vr»i 
abounds  on  the  low  hills,  and  is  the  favourite  feed 
of  bears.  The  iiatives  suioke  the  dry  leaves.  The 
Equiaetum  hyemale  forms  cxi  client  fcod  for  cuttle  in 
winter.  They  are  very  fond  of  it  Most  fruits  gene- 
rally cultivateil  in  Gri'at  Britain  abound,  lotl,  in  the 
lowlands  and  hill-sides,  wherever  they  can  fiu(»  foil  to 
support  them.  Among  these  mny  le  mentioned  ns 
growing  wild  tbo  ttrawbci-ry,  black  curmnt,  gooseberry, 
and  raspberry,  u  email  variety  of  crab  a|iple,  iiuu  the 
choke,  a  small,  black,  wild  cheny.  The  potato  is 
almost  universally  cultivated  by  all  the  natives  en  (lie 
south  of  Vancouver  Island,  as  well  as  on  the  o]>iiisito 
mainland. 

The  Indian  tribes  in  and  about  (he  regions  under 
consideration  ai-o  some  131  in  number,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  73,394.  Of  these  the  Nuvttte,  and  twenty- 
seven  other  tribes,  generally  tpiaking  the  Quncott 
language,  alono  number  40,805.  The  tril  cs  of  L'rititli 
Columbia  arc,  however,  for  the  most  pait,  uuknoMn,  ns 
is  also  the  casu  indeed  with  the  Gulf  of  (Jioigia 
In<lians.  The  leading  tribe  in  Briti>h  Cohiniliu  is 
sai<l  to  Ih)  the  Takellics,  or  Tacullies,  a  nnnie  importing 
"  carriers,"  and  who  iimong  thcmKclves  ore  divitliil  into 
eight  tribes  of  various  extent.  The  rciult  of  ciireful 
observation  of  their  character  docs  not  exactly  Kub- 
stantiato  Mr.  Comwallis's  rhajit-odics  uncut  uloriginnl 
inniwenco  iind  purity.  Air.  M'Lcun  tells  us  tliot 
sensuality  and  gluttony  arc  among  their  clmracteribtic 
vices,  as  they  are  nmong  all  people  who  know  no 
restraints  save  those  inflicted  by  wnnt  or  incapability. 
Tho  women  are  said  to  give  the  ix'ins  to  the  indulgento 
of  their  imssious  from  an  eorly  ago.  Gambling  is 
another  vice  to  which  these  i)oor  Indians  n]iply  their 
untutored  minds  in  unconscious  emulation  of  their 
betters.  Many  of  the  tribes  are  thitviEh  and  Ijing. 
They  ai-o  also  very  dirty.  It  is  dillitult,  howev(  r,  to 
know  when  our  uuthotities,  speuking  of  Indiniis, 
describe  tho  ivsults  of  natural  depravity  iirofde|inivity 
arising  from  association  with  social  di  nioralitation.  It  is 
just  Jiossiblo  that  these  idiysieally  fine  races  of  iieojile, 
however  prone  to  war  mid  plunder,  nuiy  not  le  lewd 
or  thievish  among  themsclvcij.  Even  the  weuun  de- 
nounced may  bo  tho  Laises  and  Thaiscs  of  the  Iludhon 
Bay  employ  is. 

Tho  languago  of  tho  natives  appears  to  le  mainly 
dialects  of  tho  ('liip{K)Wayan,  which  is  fo  largely  ex- 
tended over  North  America.  They  are  paid  to  le  ex- 
ceedingly partial  to  music,  ond  even  skilful,  having 
freat  variety  and  melody  in  the  airs  which  they  sing, 
hey  are  fond  of  feasts"  and  dances— after  their  own 
fashion— and  they  also  indulgo  in  dramatic  repreteuta- 
tions  of  a  wild  character. 

Most  of  tho  tribes  are  unfortunately  at  feud  with 
one  another  in  (ho  interior.  Thus,  for  exam]>lc,  the 
Talkotins  on  tho  Upper  Frawr  hold  tho  Chilcotins  in 
deadly  hatred.     Nearly  all  tho  muu  uro  six  feet  und 
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upwards  in  liciglit,  mid  aro  well  mado  in  proportion 
I'r.  iSi'oiili'i',  n  sound  oliservcr, wiya,  tlmi,  tlio  Indians  of 
Iji'itish  ('ulunil)ia  and  of  tiiu  coasts,  boing  accustoniud 
to  Holentury  and  continuous  laboui's,  present  grout 
iiptitudo  for  passing  into  un  ngricultuml  state.  All 
till!  natives  of  the  north-west  coast  are,  indecil,  already, 
skilfid  and  enterprising  tradei-s.  As  yet,  their  nuin- 
liii'd  aro  said  to  diminish  wlieu  in  contact  with  the 
llre-wa.cr,  inipoi'ted  diseanes,  and  other  vices  of  the 
wliites  ;  but  a  contrary  result  may  bo  confidently  an- 
ticipated when  they  aro  thrown  in  contact' with  the 
\  irtnes  of  tho  white  man.  !Most  of  the  north-western 
American  trilws  aro  i)hy8icaUy  and  mentally  (piite 
ccpial,  if  not  superior,  to  the  Caimdian  Indian,  the  Che- 
rokces,  ( 'hoctjis,  and  other  raccH  redeemed  by  tho  Ame- 
ricans, and  tho  Now  Zealanders  ;  yet,  what  can  bo 
more  gr.itifying  tiian  the  residts  which  the  iutrcMluction 
of  order,  of  civilisation,  and  Clu-istianity  have  elTected 
among  those  once  savage  races. 

It  is  only  within  our  own  times  that  Government 
and  the  pulilic  ar<!  becoming  await)  of  tho  vast  ea|>abi- 
lities  of  Ih'itish  Colutnbio.  Geographei-s  havo  long 
jwiidereil  on  the  fact,  and  have  attempted  to  give  to  it 
])iil>lieity,  but  ill  vain.  "  There  is  a  largo  portion  of 
the  siirfuee  of  the  earth,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  iS'r. 
Um'liuik's  motion  res|)ectiiig  tho  Hudson's  Hay  C'om- 
piny — '•  tlicro  is  a  large  |iorti<>ii  of  the  earth  witli 
regard  to  the  character  of  which  wo  have  been  systema- 
tically kept  in  darknes.s,  fur  those  who  had  information 
to  give  have  also  had  an  interest  diri'cily  opposed  to 
their  imparting  it." 

Witii  a  spiuii,.!  I  climate,  far  milder  than  in  coitc- 
Kpondiiig  latitudes  in  Kurojic,  besides  the  inlinite  supjdy 
of  fur-bearing  animals  of  the  nios'-  valuable  kinds — 
Is'sider  tho  immense  varii'ty  of  lish  x^'tli  wliieh  all  the 
watei-s,  be  iliey  fresh  or  salt,  ulMiupd — licsides  tho 
lN>undlesH  sup[>ly  of  door,  game,  ami  water-towl 
besides  the  inexhaustible  yieltl  of  timber — this  region 
))0S8Cssea  in  its  minerals  and  ores  far  greater  riches 
than  its  fui-s,  or  its  fishcrii.'s,  or  its  forests  can  ever  bo 
made  to  yield.  Add  to  all  this,  it  |iossesscs  a  great 
agricultural  and  commercial  future,  both  aiiko  enhanced 
by  the  probability  of  iho  Valley  of  the  Frazer  be- 
coming one  day  one  of  the  highways  of  tho  world. 

It  would  indeed  bo  imposniblo  at  the  present  day  to 
single  out  any  virgin  territory  which  combines  so  many 
largo  and  prolitablo  openings  to  industry,  under  the 
same  advantageous  ciixjumstanccs  of  a  good  rlimate 
and  natural  supplies  from  tho  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms. 

In  the  animal  kingitom  w.:  have  first  tho  Cervus 
dtcei,  or  moose  deer  of  tho  Canadians ;  C.  taranun,  or 
i-oin-dcer,  but  raiv  ;  C  rhtjihua,  or  common  stag,  the 
elk  of  the  Canadians  ;  C.  ('anculentia,  or  red  deer  ;  C. 
UucuriM,  or  large  white-ta'leil  deer;  the  jumping  deer 
(ch'vreuit),  s.iid  to  be  ))leiitiful  near  Fort  Alexandria  ; 
a  smiller  species  of  black-tailed  doer,  and  other  kimls. 
Cig  horn  sheep  art!  very  nuiucroiis  in  tho  mountains, 
nnd  are  as  good  eating  as  the  domestic  sheep.  There 
ni*e  se\eral  varieties  of  bears,  grizzled,  black,  brown, 
and  chocolate,  but  redueiblo  probably  to  two  specle.-i, 
the  black  and  brown.  lilack  and  white  wolves  infest 
tho  tliii^k  woods ;  as  also  n  small  species  of  panther,  and 
the  lynx,  but  none  of  these  arc  very  numerous.  Among 
tho  fur-bearing  nniinuls  nro  the  beaver  nnd  martens, 
which  are  likely  to  continuo  niimerons  for  many  years 
to  como,  as  they  find  a  safe  retreat  among  tho  fiintneNSCs 
of  the  Ilocky  Mountains.     Minxes,    sipiirrels,  musk- 


rats,  marmots,  and  wood  rats  aro  found  every- 
where, the  latter  by  (iir  too  nnich  so.  iioth  land  and 
sea  otters  aro  mot  willi  ;  the  fur  of  tho  latter  is  \eiy 
soft  and  delicate,  anil  is  tho  most  valuable  of  any 
obtained  on  tho  coast.  Ilabbits  also  abound.  There 
aro  ]ilenty  of  dogs.  They  are  of  a  diminutive  size,  and 
strongly  resemble  those  of  tho  Ksi|uiniau.\,  with  curlcd- 
up  tail,  small  ears,  ami  jioiiited  iiu.-c.  A  coujilo  of 
thcso  tractable  animals  will  draw  a  sledge  with  a  load 
of  :ijO  pound.s,  besides  provisions  for  themselves  and 
their  driver,  twenty  miles  in  five  hours.  Of  birds, 
there  aro  the  bustard  ;  tho  'J'clrao  obnciiriii!,  ratliir 
larger  than  tho  Sioltisli  grouse  ;  the  I'clrau  Iliclitird- 
soitin,  anothcrspceicsof  1,'rouso;  aiidthe  drum-pnrtridge. 
There  are,  strange  to  s;iy,  few  singing-birds  on  thu 
west  coast  of  America.  There  ai(^  eagles,  hawks, 
vultures,  crows,  magpies,  thrushes,  woodpeeki'i-s,  bull- 
finches, and  humming  birds,  but  few  songsters  of  the 
wo-jds  or  fields.  As  to  lupiatic  birds,  l)elicans,  swans, 
geese,  ducks  of  various  kinds,  teal,  glebes,  nnd  others, 
they  completely  cover  the  lakes  and  inlainl  .salt  water 
lochs  in  winter,  but  they  leave  tho  eountry  in  Huuimer. 
There  is  a  large  species  of  crane,  jileiity  of  )ilover,  but 
I'vw  snipe.  Fish,  we  have  hid,  are  most  |ilentiful  in 
the  sea-rivers  ami  lakes.  Sturgeon  of  from  L'/iO  lb. 
weight  to  (JOO  lb.  weight  are  laiight  in  the  lattei-. 
There  aro  four  kinds  of  sidmon  that  ascend  the  ri-.eis 
in  immense  bh(-als,  proceed  towards  the  sources,  and, 
having  deposited  their  spawn,  their  dead  Isidies  are 
:ecn  floating  down  the  current  in  thousinds.  The 
other  lish  of  the  lakes  and  livers  are  trout,  carp,  and 
white  fish.  The  salmon  is  cidled  by  M'Li'au  "  the  New 
(Jaledonian  stalf  of  lif,'."  The  nativis  have  very  iiige 
nious  modes  of  preparing  it,  but  ns  they  do  not  cue 
for  their  fish  or  viands  being  pure,  they  are  not  always 
[lahitable  to  ICuropeaiis. 

Inscclii  abound,  and  among  tho  ino.tt  niiuoying  arc 
the  nio.s(piitoes,  the  black  fiy,  and  the  gnat,  which  are 
said  to  relieve  each  other  regularly  in  the  work  of 
tortuit;,  and  ti>  especially  abouinl  after  rain  or  tlnuidi'i- 
sliower-i.  Tho  unmber  will  probably  diminish  us  tlie 
land  becomes  cultivated,  and  some  |ieo|ilo  donotcom- 
[ilain  of  them.  Mr.  Ciu'iiwallls  says  : — '•  It  was  not  half 
so  bad  as  by  an  Knglish  roadside,  where  the  gnats 
sting  and  whirl  round,  biting  ])oison  into  every  passer- 
by— the  pestilence  of  ditches."  Ihil  then  he  was  "re- 
alising" his  litty  to  ono  hundred  dollars  n  day  in  dust 
and  nuggets! 

Fir.s,  of  which  there  are  several  s]H'cies,  and  eeilms 
attain  n  gigantic  growth.  Uno  fir  reuehes  a  height 
of  250  feet,  with  a  ciicuinfereiiee  of  forty-two  feet  at 
the  butt.  There  arc  two  kinds  of  oak — stunted- 
looking  among  the  conifcrm  on  the  coast,  but  of  finer 
gi'owth  in  the  interior.  The  white  maple  grows  in 
all  the  low  woodlamls.  A  large  species  of  arbutus 
grows  on  the  banks  of  rivers  to  a  height  of  thirty  and 
forty  feet,  with  hard  white  wood. 

Among  tho  more  im|iortant  and  interesting  nativo 
vegetable  productions  are  tho  hemp  plant,  the  produce 
of  which  has  been  found  to  be  sup<'rior  to  the  l{u8.sian, 
and  the  prickly  jwar,  dried  by  the  natives  in  the  sun, 
and  baked  into  cxcelleiit  cakes.  There  are,  as  we  havo 
before  seen,  some  <leli(ious  varieties  of  blueberrieH, 
service-berries,  choke-berries,  gooseberries,  stniwberries 
and  whortleberries.  A  rcsti,  called  Tza-ehin  imimrts 
an  agreeable  zest  to  salmon,  and  elll'ctualy  destroys 
the  disagreeable  smell  of  that  fish  when  smoke-dried. 
It  is  unncceKsnry  to  repeat  that   ull  the  fruit-trcei^ 
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gniinn,  vegetables  and  grassca  that  succeed  in  Great 
Britain  flourish  in  liritiah  Cohimhiaaml  yield  abundant 
crops.  As  it  is,  the  quantity  of  open  hind  in  Vancouver 
Island  and  on  the  coast  bears  a  small  projiortion  to  the 
woodland,  but  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Frazcr  and  Thomphon'a  Rivers  and  some  of  the 
lake  districts,  where  boiindless  prairies  are  met  with, 
and  excellent  crops  and  largo  stocks  of  cattle  are  already 
being  raisod  by  the  missionaries.  The  woodland  is, 
however,  richer  when  cleared  than  the  jirairio  ground, 
and  this  applies  — a  rare  thing  in  other  countries — even 
to  the  soil  of  the  fir  and  pine  forests. 

As  to  the  prospects  of  the  country,  that  which  ap- 


j)lics  to  Vancouver  Island  apjilics  equally  to  the  main- 
land, and  in  some  res|iccts  nionj  forcibly.  Hence  it  is 
that  shuidd  it  turn  out  that  thn  gold-field  in  the 
mainland  of  the  lirilish  territory  is  rich  ami  extensivo, 
as  there  is  every  reason  to  lielieve,  the  island  will  be- 
come a  protltablo  licld  fur  all  trades,  industries,  and 
labour.  The!  )iopulation  will  soon  increase  from 
Canada — whence  an  inrnigration  of  many  thousimds  is 
alr<'a<ly  siiokcii  of — from  Australia,  South  America,  the 
Atlantic  Htates,  and,  no  dniibt,  from  Kiiropo  also.  If 
this  happens,  tho  tr.idcsman  and  the  laliouri'r  will  And 
employment,  and  the  farmer  will  iiiul  a  ready  market, 
at  good  prices,  for  his  produce. 


TH[   FIRST   SHOT   AT   A   6RI22L)    BEAR. 


Should  the  gold  suddenly  dL>tap|>car,  tho  island  will 
have  benefited  by  tho  impubo  just  given  to  immigra- 
tion, for  no  doubt  many  who  went  to  mine  will  remain 
to  cultivate  the  soil  and  to  engngo  in  other  pursuits. 
If  this  be  the  termination  of  tho  present  fever,  then  to 
tho  farmer  who  is  satisticd  with  a  competency,  full 
gamers  and  a  good  larder,  who  loves  retirement,  is  not 
ambitious  of  wealth,  is  fond  of  a  mild,  agiveable,  and 
healthy  climate,  and  a  most  lovely  country  to  live  in, 
the  island  offcni  everj'  attraction. 

Thoru  is  another  |ioint  of  view  in  which  British 
Columbia  presents  a  very  promising  o|)ening,  and  that 
is  as  a  nnval  and  maritiino  station.  Tho  harlx)urs  at 
Quoon  Choi'lotte's  Island,  Vancouver  Island,  and  the 
rntranco  of  Fraser  lliver,  are  peculiarly  adapted  for 
the  fitting  out  of  whalers,  being  in  the  neighbourhood 


of  very  valuablo  fishing  waters,  and  the  country  in 
their  vicinity  atlbrding  everything  that  is  required  for 
the  construction  of  vi-ssels —  such  as  excellent  timber, 
iron  and  copper,  coal  for  forges,  water  power  for  driving 
saw-mills,  and  oven  hemp  growing  wild  in  the  interior, 
for  tho  manufacture  of  sails  and  cordage.  Thas  tho 
whale  fishery  alone,  by  creating  a  demand  for  many 
iirticli's  into  which  thescprodncts  could  bo  manufactcred, 
might  bo  made  to  give  einploymciit  to  numbers  of 
|M.'r8ons  of  varioas  tnules  and  catling. 

But  there  is  another  and  still  more  important  con- 
udcratioD,  happily  becoming  generally  felt  and  ad- 
mitted, which  is,  that  in  tho  unsettled  and  ever-vary- 
ing ooudition  of  the  decrepit  Moslem  Empire,  the  over- 
growing power  of  Russia  in  Asia,  and  the  indifference 
of  the   British  government  to  the  means  of  counter- 
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Iialnncing  tlmt  power  Uy  gtrcngtlieiiing   its   pcMition 
ill  tlio  viilirys  of  tlio  EiipliniU^H  iiiiil  Tigris  rivers,  tliat 
o\ir   trailo  in   tlio  rncilio  Ofi-nn  witli  Cliina,  Jaipan, 
Jiiiliii,  mill   Aiistniliii,   iiiiiy  iiltiiiintely  hv  c-omiiclliul  to 
pass  tlinuigli  our  Nortli  American  ]M(ssc8.fioiis.     Tlierc 
nro  not  wiiiitiiig  tlioso — and  wo  i-aiik  om'selv<'s  niiiong 
that  saiiguiiiu  claan  of  cntliiislasts — wlio   m-e   in    tlie 
ac(;oiii|ili.sliiiU'iit  of  tho  Halifax  and  Quebec  lEailway  a  ' 
fii-Mt  step  ill  the  uativblishinont  of  a  great  intcr-oceanic  ; 
line  of  coinniimieation,  partly  l>y  water  and  partly  liy  ' 
mil,  if  not  ultimately  cntin-ly  liy  mil.  < 

Tho  distance  between  Londim  and  Pekin  wonld  be 
reduced  by  such  a  line  to  some  10,000  miles,  aiul  the 
journey  to  tliirty  days.  It  would  lessen  the  distance  , 
from  Liverpool  to  Vancouver  Island  to  5fio0  miles, 
the  distance  between  Livcrixiol  and  Panania  alone 
lieing  4,100  miles.  Tho  liarlMiurof  Halifax  is  the  only  ; 
Olio  safe  ])ort  we  liave  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Itritisli 
North  Anicricn,  accessible  at  idl  seasons  of  the  year,  the 
rest  being  closed  liy  ice  for  six  months,  whilst  we  have 
in  the  I'aeitie,  in  the  harbour  of  Ksquinialt,  one  of  the 
lincst  iiorts  iu   the  world.     It  ia  8,200  miles  from 


Panama  to  Sydney,  and  7,200  miles  from  Vancouver 
Island  to  tho  uanie  place,  so  that  Australasia  is  a.s  much 
concerned  in  tho  adoption  of  this  liuo  as  are  Japan, 
China,  or  India. 

No  matter  what  line  is  ultimately  adopted  for  such 
transit,  whether  by  tho  Vermilion  Pass,  into  the  valley 
of  Columbia,  or  the  Kicking-horso  I'luss  into  the  valley 
of  tho  Kutanic,  or  by  a  more  northerly  pass  into  tho 
valley  of  Froscr  River,  still  tho  advantages  Avhich 
would  accrue  to  Great  Britain,  consequent  uj>on  tho 
entire  service  being  performed  through  British  territoiy, 
are  beyond  all  calculation.  The  establishment  of  such 
a  lino  of  communication  would  not  merely  oiK-n  np  to 
civilisation  a  large  territory  in  British  North  America 
hitherto  almost  unexplored,  but  it  would  open  np  to 
tho  cultivators  of  tho  soil  (in  Minnesota  and  on  the 
Red  River,  for  example,  tho  isolation  of  which  appears 
to  have  Ik-cii  hitlu-rtu  tho  only  bar  to  jirogrcss  and  ex- 
tension), ns  also  in  Canada,  a  means  of  transit  to  all 
the  markets  of  the  Pacific,  and  an  o|>C:n  passage  to  tho 
China  Seas  and  to  our  iiosscssiona  in  tlio  East  Indies, 
Ausliiilia  and  New  Zealand.' 


FROM  THE  ATLANTIC  TO  THE  PACIFIC. 


L— THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 
Towards  tho  girdling  of  tho  earth  by  a  junction 
iM'tweeii  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  there  are  two 
stations,  two  great  colonics,  already  formed  upon  n 
lino  having  its  basis  on  British  territory — these  are 
British  Columbia  and  the  Red  River.  There  is  further 
a  great  belt  of  fertile  country  which  extends  from  the 
Lake  of  the  Wimds  to  the  Rocky  Mountiiins,  and 
which  is  watenul  almost  through  its  whole  extent  by 


'  Luckily  \ro  hnvo  a  government  wliicli  nt  once  nndcnUmU 
nnil  iijiprr'  ic«  tlio  wliolo  bcnringi  of  the  question.  "In  planciiif; 
over  tlic  \  L  regions  ilcvotcil  to  tho  fnr  tmde,"  «ai'I  Sir  llulner 
I.ytton,  "» liicli  nro  said  to  Iw  iislar)^  na  Europe,  tlic first  tliou^'lit 
or  every  EnKlitlinmn  must  be  ttint  of  liumilintion  niul  ninnze.  U 
It  imsAible  tliiit  so  great  n  segment  of  tho  eartli  uml'T  tlio  Englisli 
scvptrc  has  so  long  U'cii  nlKiiidoned  as  n  desolntc  huiiting-grotnid 
fur  wiiiideriiig  snvnges  and  wild  nnimals—  tuniin;  our  eyes  from 
n  trndo  whicli,  nnliko  nil  otlier  commerce,  rests  on  its  profits,  imt 
oil  tlio  redemption,  liiit  ou  tho  innintennnee  of  tin- wiMcrnem? 
It  must  cheer  us  to  seo  nlrendy,  in  the  great  bonlerhiiids  of  this 
hitherto  inhospitnlilc  region,  tho  o])cning  pnispeets  of  eiviliaed  life. 
Already,  on  tho  rneific,  Vancouver  Island  hm  ham  oilded  to  the 
siK'iLil  communities  of  mankind.  Already,  on  tho  Urge  territory 
«r»t  of  the  Itocky  Mountains,  from  the  Amerienn  frontier  up  to 
the  Itiissiau  dominions,  \vc  ara  laying  tho  foundations  of  nrliat  may 
lieciimo  hereafter  n  iiingnincent  alxxlu  fur  the  hiiiunn  rnrc.  And 
now,  eastward  of  the  Itorky  Mountains,  we  arc  invitcil  to  sec  in 
tho  settlement  of  tho  Ke<l  River  tho  iiuelens  of  n  new  colony,  n 
rampart  ngqiiist  ony  hostile  inro:tds  fnun  the  Ainerienii  fnuitier, 
and  an  essential  one,  as  it  wen-,  t )  that  great  viaduet  liy  which  wn 
hope  0110  day  to  connect  tho  hurhuurs  of  Vaun  uver  with  tho  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence." 

In  every  as|iect  whether  viewed  politically,  socially,  or  com- 
nierrially,  the  colonisation  of  Itritisli  Columhia,  and  the  opening  up 
of  eotr.niunicatfon  lietween  that  great  westerly  continent,  with  itj 
giant  isLinds,  its  noble  harbours,  and  its  productiro  lands,  lakes, 
anil  rivers,  with  central  North  Ilritisli  America,  must  undoubtolly 
give  a  progrcuivo  impulse  to  tho  nflitirs  of  tho  world,  which,  in 
its  rrsnlls,  wonhleclipsc  anything  which  has  licen  witnessed  e>en 
amid  tho  extraordinary  development  of  the  present  century. 
In  connection  n  it\i  Vniiomvcr  Isknd  and  the  malnUiid  of  British 
ColombU  wo  vuf  be  {wrinltt«d  to  niakv  lusBtiou  of  what  ha*  been 


the  TJpiHT  Saskatchewan  River,  and  destined  to  feed  a 
third  colony.  The  problem  hasbeen  how  best  to  accoin- 
pli-ih  .4  junction  of  communication  between  these  colonies 
with  the  Atlantic  on  the  one  hand  mi  1  the  Pacific  on 
the  other,  all  within  British  territory.  To  effect  this,  it 
was  first  necessary  to  find  a  pass  through  tho  Rocky 
Mountains  ;  secondly,  a  roadway  likely  to  pay  its  own 
expenses  from  the  Red  River ;  and  thirdly,  a  land  or 
water-way  in  connectiou  with  Lake  Superior." 


called  the  San  Jnan  Difficulty.  According  to  the  tcnn)  of  the 
Oregon  treaty  the  line  of  (Uiinarcation  between  British  territory 
and  that  of  tho  United  States  was  detcnnined  to  bo  aoutli  of 
Frnzcr  BiTer,  and  from  that  midway  down  the  channel  of  San 
Jam  do  Fuca.  If,  as  has  Iwen  offered  on  the  part  of  the  Ilritisli 
Guvcmmcnt,  the  arbitmtioa  of  an  independent  power  was  sought 
in  the  matter,  such  jierson  or  persons  could  not  hesitate  for  a 
moment  in  declnring  midway  down  the  channel  to  mean  midway 
between  tho  archipelago  of  San  .Inan  and  tho  mainland.  Tho 
channel  which  se|iarates  San  Juan  from  tho  inninland  is 
narrow,  ohitructcd,  and  barely  navigable.  It  was  never 
known  OS  the  channel  of  Sail  .luan  do  Kiicn.  If,  when  mid- 
way down  tho  channel  was  ssiid  it  was  meant  midway  down  the 
i  hind,  even  then  such  a  line  would  cut  the  Snn  Jiuin  Islands  in 
half,  and  not  confer  tho  whole  of  them  on  the  United  States.  Hut 
iin  independent  person  conhl  hesitate  for  n  moment  where  to 
draw  a  lino  down  the  middle  of  tlio  Chamiel  de  Fuca.  And  it  is  to 
lie  ho|ic<ltliat  the  United  States  Oovernment  will  yield  so  fnr  to 
reason  and  to  those  principles  of  justice  which  should  nlwiiys 
actuate  nations,  were  it  even  only  for  the  example  which  is  thrrehy 
given  to  tho  )ieiple,  as  to  jiasj  over  tho  question  to  the  arbilrntiuii 
of  a  third  |iarty. 

5  Tho  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  iiicorporatcil  in  the  year 
1670,  under  a  niyal  charter  of  Clinrles  tho  Second,  which 
granted  them  certain  territories  in  North  America,  together  with 
exclusive  privileges  of  trade,  and  other  riglits  and  uilvantnges. 
During  the  first  twenty  years  of  their  cxistonoo  the  profits  of  the 
Company  were  so  great  that,  notwithstanding  cnnsidcrahio  losses 
sastained  by  the  capture  of  some  of  their  establishment*  by  the 
French,  amounting  in  value  to  £118,01  (,  they  were  enabled  to 
make  a  inynieiit  to  the  proprietors,  in  108 1,  of  fifty  |)crccnt.,  and 
a  further  payment,  in  1(181),  of  twenty-Hvo  per  ci>nt. 

In  ICtK),  the  stock  was  trebled  without  any  cuU  being  uiude 
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The  cxiiloratiou  of  tlio  central  ilistricU  of  Dritiah 
Amoricii,  iiioro  especially  of  the  long  valleys  of  the 
two  SuHkatchvwniiB  and  of  the  Asxincboine  KivcrH, 
M  also  of  the  basin  of  Luko  Winnipeg,  have  not  a 


UiiiilM  nflTonlini;  a  pnymciit  to  tlio  proprictorn  of  twciity-flvc  iwp 
ci'iit.  oil  tlio  incrciucd or  ncwlycrmtcd  stock.  Fnmi  l(i!)2  to 
16117,  tlio  Coinpnny  iiicurml  Iom  niiil  dnmii^  to  tlic  nmniint  of 
£07,500  utorling  fVoiii  tlic  French.  In  1720  tlicircirniiiiHliinccs 
woro  «o  fur  iinprovul  that  they  nsnhi  trebled  their  ciipiUil  stook 
with  only  n  cull  often  per  cent,  from  tlio  proprietor*,  on  wlilcli 
they  )mid  a  dividend  nvernging  nine  per  cent,  for  mnny  ymn, 
thoniiig  profits  on  the  originni  iiilMcriucd  eiijiital  stock  actually 
paid  up  of  between  sixty  nnd  seventy  )>er  cent,  per  annum,  from 
the  year  IftUO  to  1800,  or  during  n  |ieriod  of  110  yean. 

Up  to  this  tiino  the  lIudvin'B  liay  Coniiinny  enjoyed  « inono]K)Iy 
of  lliefur  tmdo,  nnd  renpeda  ricli  Imrvest  uf  tveiilth  and  influence. 

Ill  17M3,  tho  North  West  Company  was  formed,  having  its 
liciid  quarters  in  MontrcnI.  Tho  North  West  Company  soon  rose 
to  tiio  position  of  n  formidnblo  rival  to  tho  ilmlsiiii's  Day  Com- 
pany, and  tho  territory  the  two  companies  traded  in  bcciime  tlio 
scene  of  animosities,  feuds,  and  bloodshed,  involving  tho  tlcstruc- 
tinn  of  propertr,  tho  deinornlisatiun  of  the  Indians,  and  the  ruin 
of  tho  l\ir  tnido.  Oning  to  this  opposition  the  Hudson's  ll»y 
Coinpiiny  snlTercd  to  such  an  extent,  tluit  l>etwccii  1800  nnd  1821, 
a  (icriod  of  twenty-two  years,  their  dividenils  were  for  the  first 
ci);lit  years  reduced  to  four  ]ier  cent.  During  tlio  next  six  yenrs 
they  could  pay  no  dividend  nt  nil,  and  for  tho  remaining  eight 
yenrs  they  conM  pay  only  four  \vt  cent. 

Ill  tlia  ycnr  1821,  n  union  between  the  North  Western  nnd  Ilud- 
sou's  Hay  Company  took  place.  Under  the  title  of  tho  last-named 
the  proprietary  were  called  upon  to  pay  £100  per  cent,  upon  their 
capital,  which,  with  tho  stock  in  trade  of  both  parties  in  tho 
country,  formed  a  capital  stock  of  £  100,000,  on  whit  h  four  per  cent, 
dividend  was  paid  in  tlic  years  1821  to  1821,  nnd  I'rom  that  time 
hnlf-yearly  dividends  of  five  per  cent,  to  1828  j  frf  m  182H  to  18.32, 
n  illvidend  of  five  per  cent,  with  a  bi>niu  of  tm  per  cent,  wns 
paid ;  and,  from  1832  to  1837,  a  dividend  of  four  per  cent.,  with 
nil  nvernge  bonus  of  six  |icr  cent.  Tho  disti'ibutiu;i  of  profits  to 
the  slinrebolders  for  tlio  yenrs  1817  lo  18S(),  both  iiii'usivc,  was 
as  follows: — lH-17-1849,  ten  per  cent,  per  annum ;  1851,  twenty 
per  cent.  ]icr  annum,  of  which  ten  \Kt  cent,  wns  adde<l  lo  stock; 
in  1851,  ten  per  cent. ;  in  1852,  fllteen  per  cent.,  of  which  five  ]>cr 
cent,  was  adileil  to  stock ;  in  1851  to  1850,  ten  per  cent.  ]Kr 
annum  dividend.  Of  268  proprietors  in  July,  1856, 196  have  pur- 
chased their  stock  at  fVom  220  to  2 10  iicr  cent. 

The  capital  enipli>ye<l  by  the  Hudson's  Kay  Company  is  ni 
follows;— June  1st,  1856,  aniimnt  of  assets,  £l,4G8,30l  ll!>.  Sil.; 
amount  of  liabilities,  £203,233  16«.  llrf.;  cupiUil,  £1,265,367 
lUf.  id.,  consisting  of  stock  standing  in  the  name  of  the  pro- 

Erietors ;  £600,000  valuation  f  the  Company's  lands  and 
ttildinga,  exclusive  of  Vniiconicr  Island  and  Oregon,  £318,881 
12f,  6d. ;  amount  expended  up  to  10th  September,  1856,  in 
■ending  miners  nnd  lulioiirers  to  Vancouver  Island,  in  tho  cnnl 
mines,  nnd  other  objects  of  coloiiisntion,  exclusive  of  tho  trnding 
cstali'ishnicnts  of  the  Company,  and  which  amount  will  be  re- 
imynlile  by  Qovernmcnt  if  possession  of  the  island  is  resumetl, 
£fi7,071  8<.  3<<.  i  niuonnt  invested  in  Fort  Victoria  and  other 
rstnblishineiits  nnd  |K»ts  in  Vancouver  Island,  estimated  at 
£75,000;  amount  pniil  to  tho  Karl  of  Selkirk  fur  KnI  Kiver 
Settlement,  £8-1,111  I8f.  M.  I'miierty  nnd  investments:  The 
territory  of  Orrguu,  cedeil  to  the  Viiite<l  States  by  the  treaty  of 
18-10,  which  arc  scciiretl  to  the  Coin|niiy  ns  possessory  rights 
nnilcr  tho  treaty,  £1,000,000  sterling,  £200,000;  total, 
£1,265,067  1U«.  4</. 

The  affairs  of  tlio  Hudson's  liny  Company  are  managed  by  a 
govcmor-in-chief,  sixteen  chief  factors,  twcnty-niiio  chief  traders, 
five  surgeons,  eighty-seven  clerks,  sixtv-svven  postmasters,  twelve 
liuudred  |icrmaneiit  servants  of  ilitll-reiit  ranks,  coiisisllug  of 
vnyagcnrs  nnd  servants,  Tlio  total  nuinlwr  of  |iersoiis  in  tie) 
employ  of  tlm  Hudson's  liny  Company  is  about  3,000.  Sir 
Ocorgo  Simpson  has  Iicen  Clnviruor  of  the  Iludsun's  liny 
Coin)iony  for  forty  years.  Ho  exercises  n  general  supervision 
over  tho  Ciiin|wny's  nffairs,  pn»ides  nt  their  councils  in  tho 
country,  and  lins  tho  priiu'i|«il  direction  of  tho  whulo  interior 
inanngenient  in  North  Anicricn,  The  governor  is  assisted  by  a 
ciiuiicil  of  each  of  the  two  depiirtnicntt  into  which  the  territory  is 
divided, 

Tlio  scat  of  council  for  the  northern  department  is  at  Xurwny 
House,  on  I.nke  VViiini|Kv:  f>r  tlio  soiitlicm  de|iartineiit  at 
Mickisticatksn,  Lake  Siiiierior,  Muutu  Factory,  vr  Juuvs'  lluy. 


mere  ^ograpliical  interest,  Tho  welfsro  of  our  traiiH- 
atlantic  lircthren,  tho  progress  of  tho  great  colonics 
of  North  Americn,  tho  interconiuiiinication  of  niiin- 
kind,  and  tho  gmicral  onward  uiovenicnt  of  a  univerifiil 


Tlio  council  consists  of  the  chief  ofHcers  of  tho  Company,  tho 
chief  fnctnrs  being  tx-offleio  lueiiilwrs  of  the  council,  'Iheir 
deliberations  are  conducte<l  in  privnle.  The  sixteen  chief  fucturs 
are  in  cliargo  of  different  districts  in  the  territory,  and  n  ccrtuiii 
number  of  them  asscinhlo  every  year  at  Norway  House,  fur  thu 
northern  department,  generally  nlmit  tho  niiddlu  of  ,lniic,  to 
meet  tho  governor  und  transact  business.  Seven  chief  factors, 
with  the  governor,  form  a  quorum ;  but  if  n  sufficient  iiiimlHr 
of  the  higher  mnk  of  oflleera  are  not  present,  a  iiuorum  is  cstu- 
blished  by  the  admission  of  chief  traders. 

Tho  Hudson's  Bay  Coin|inny's  ojicrations  extend  not  only  over 
that  part  of  North  America  called  I{u|iert's  Land  nnd  the  Indian 
territory,  but  also  over  part  of  Canado,  Newfnunilland,  Oregon, 
Hussiaii  America,  and  the  Sandwich  Isles.  Thus  the  o|ieratioiis 
of  tho  Hudson's  Hay  Company  extend  over  territor'es  whoso 
inhabitants  owe  nlh-giance  to  three  different  and  indeiiendciit 
governments— llritish,  Kussian,  and  tho  United  States.  These 
iinmcnso  territories, exceeding  4,6<X),00O  square  miles  in  nnn,  are 
divided,  for  tho  exclusive  purposes  of  the  fur  tnule,  into  four 
deinrtmcnts  and  thirty  tlireo  districts,  in  which  are  included  niiu 
hundred  and  fifly-tno  posts,  conimnnding  the  services  of  threo 
thousand  agents,  traders,  voyngeurs,  nnd  servants,  licsulcs  giving 
occasional  or  constant  employment  to  obout  one  hundred  thousand 
savage  Indian  hunters.  Annetl  vessels,  both  sailing  and  steam, 
are  employed  on  the  North  West  Const  to  curry  on  tho  fur  Irndo 
with  tlio  warlike  nations  of  that  distant  region.  Horo  than 
twenty  years  ago  the  trade  of  tho  North  West  Coast  gave 
einployinent  to  about  one  thousand  men,  occupying  twciity-ono 
permanent  establishments,  or  engaged  in  navigating  five  anneil 
sailing-vessels  and  one  armed  steamer,  vurying  from  one  hundred 
to  three  hundred  tons  burthen.  History  docs  not  funiish another 
example  of  nn  nssocintion  of  privnte  individunis  ixerting  a 
powerful  influence  over  so  large  an  extent  of  tho  earth's  snrlnce, 
and  administering  their  nfTuirs  with  such  consummate  skill  nnd 
unwavering  devotion  to  the  original  objects  of  their  liicor|>oratii>n. 

In  former  days  the  Hudson's  Uny  (jonipany  used  to  rcncli  tho 
Red  Kiver  Settlement  by  the  round-about  route  of  Hudson's  lluy 
and  up  the  York  river.  This  was  done  to  prevent  the  greater 
communication  between  the  Cnnndiis  and  Kupert'i  Lands— it 
being  well  understooil  that  as  soon  as  the  Knglisli,  the  Cuiiadinns, 
or  tho  Americnns,  becaiiio  enltglitencd  on  the  subject  of  tho 
northern  posacssions,  coiii|iencil  to  barbarism  and  desolntion  by 
tlint  Company,  that  their  right  would  be  questioned  and  their 
(lower  nt  once  exploded.  This  has  hnpiicned,  at  last,  within  tho 
post  ten  yenrs  only,  and  n  region  as  largo  ns  the  west  of  Euro|>o 
has  been  given  to  tlio  liuninn  race,  Ono  mass  of  Innd  alone,  tho 
Saskatchewan  and  Keil  River  district,  amounts  to  300,000  acres  I 
Meantime,  while  engineers,  and  legislators,  nnd  travellers  are  argu- 
ing the  merits  of  rcsjicctivc  routes,  in  place  of  at  once  nihipting  to 
present  exigencies  sonio  one  of  tho  nhl  ones  (as  wisely  reconimended 
by  Trofcssor  Hind),  a  Pickfbrd  of  tho  Far  West  nn,i  started  and 
pioneered  tho  way.  At  the  present  moment,  Mr,  liurliank's  comple- 
lueiit  of  one  hundred  waggons  in  brigades  of  twenty-five  eneli,  nre 
running  from  St,  I'anI,  the  existing  liend  of  nnvigiition  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi, to  Qeorgetou  n,  oil  Rctl  Iliver,  conveying  the  freight  of  tho 
Honourable  Hudson's  Hay  Company,  for  which  service  Mr,  litir- 
bunk  has  a  contract  for  five  years,  whereby  he  is  bound  to  carry 
five  hundred  tons  annuully  for  that  (leriud.  During  the  |icriudof 
iiuvigntion,  the  distance  lietwccn  St.  Paul  and  Fort  Oarry  is  ac- 
complished ill  nine  days,  six  days  being  requireil  to  travel  fnini 
St,  Paul  to  Qeorgetown,  on  Red  River,  by  stngc-cnaches,  and 
three  ilnys  by  steamer  fmin  Qeorgetown  to  Fort  Garry,  Tho 
success  atteiuliint  u|<on  this  experiment  has  l>ecn  so  grent  tliut 
Ilnrbank  and  Co,  were  ex|)ccte<l  to  linvc  on  the  same  line,  on  and 
after  Juno  1, 1860,  fifteen  four-horse  Concord  coaches,  making 
regularly  tri-wcekly  tri|)S  from  St,  Cloud,  seventy-five  milesabovu 
St.  Paul,  on  the  Mississippi,  to  Qeorgetown,  tlirce  hundred  miles 
further  north-west  on  Red  River,  besides  one  hundred  transjiorta- 
tioii  waggons.  From  lleorgetown  the  connection  with  Selkirk 
Settlement  wna  to  bo  by  stcnni.  By  the  Ifor'-ll'eiler,  dated 
Fort  Uarry  June  20, 18<!0,  wo  learn  that  tho  <<»«o«  Norlhrtip 
steamer  ascended  Red  Kiver  to  Qeorgetown,  and  returned  to  Fort 
Garry,  in  n  little  over  seven  days.  It  is  ei|M<cte<l  tliat,  ns  tho 
ini|s>ttance  of  this  lino  of  cnmniunicatiiin  progresses,  tho  Journey 
will  bo  made  with  horse*  and  stage-coaches  througliout  the  winter 
uiuiiths  by  the  suuimer  road. 
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Kivilisntion,  nro  nliko  concerned  iu  Huch  explorations. 
Buyoiul  Lower  and  Up|icr  Caniula,  with  tlio  exception 
of  the  Rtruggling  settlement  on  the  Kod  Kivor,  no 
])r»grcs8  liiiM  been  made  to  the  wcHtwani  ever  ninco 
17G3,  when  the  lands  d\HCOverod  \>y  SubiiHtiiin  Cabot 
wore  finally  ceded  to  the  BritiHli.  True  that  the 
North-WeKtcrn  Componyhavo  formed  suttleiuentii,  but 
it  WHS  tliuir  object  to  keeii  the  country  a  hunting- 
ground  for  painted  savnges.  There  have  been  adven- 
turous travellers  and  zoulous  niisaionarieH  who  have 
tnivursed  these  landit,  and  these  may  justly  lay  claim 
tu  liaving  Iwen  the  pioneers  of  existing  things,  but 
up  to  recent  times  little  real  progress  1ms  been  mado 
—nothing  that  will  for  a  moment  compare  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  intei-cKts  involved,  and  tho  IxnnidlesH 
]>romi8o  to  tho  fut\iro  held  out  by  those  viLst  regions, 
OS  yet  unclaimed  by  civilised  man.  It  is  not  only 
that  tho  valleys  of  tho  great  rivers  nbovo  mentioned, 
tho  fur-spreading  woml  and  lake  districts,  ami  tho 
boundless  meadows  that  roll  between  them,  all  teem 
with  openings  to  diiforcnt  brandies  of  industry — 
fishing,  hunting,  timber-cutting,  cattle-breeding,  and 
ngrioulturo,  with  road-nmking,  hnase-building,  and  the 
thousand-and-one  wantd  of  civilised  life ;  it  is  that  a 
now  route  ])resents  itself  thro\igli  those  neglected 
realms  l)y  -.vhieh  to  cncii-clo  tho  globe,  and  whether 
iiur  Hteumera  plough  the  ocean  from  British  Columbia 
to  New  Z<?aland  and  Australia,  or  to  Japm,  China, 
India,  and  the  Cuimj  ;  or  whether  Russia,  [irogressing 
ntstward,  will  bring  the  valley  of  tho  Amoor  into 
commercial  communication  with  that  of  the  Frazcr 
Jiiver,  and  thus  pave  the  way  to  tho  iii)n  rail  and 
steam  briiI;;o3  which  fhall  girdle  tho  whole  globe  in 
their  omiiraco ;  still  it  is  ipiitc  certain  that  not  only  is 
civilisation  marching  from  East  to  West,  but  that 
British  North  America  is  tho  real  available  line  (how- 
ever long  neglected)  of  i:oramimication  between  Western 
KuroiKS  and  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  and  when  we  como  to 
think  that  in  endeavouring  to  realise  any  such  a  de- 
sirable solution  of  a  long-pending  question,  wo  are  also 
advancing  at  every  single  step  taken  the  material 
progress  of  Great  Britain,  Canada,  Centnd  British 
America,  and  British  Columbia,  extending  colonisa- 
tion, bringing  new  land  and  new  territorial  resources 
uniler  contribution,  and  subjecting  now  natund  lines 
of  land  and  fluviatile  coiniuiuiication  to  t)car  u|Min 
some  main  artery  of  transit — it  nnist  be  felt  that  the 
importance  of  tho  questions  thus  involved  are  only 
equalled  by  their  t-astnesg. 

From  the  Atlantic  seaboard  tlio  communication  across 
is  already  half  effected. 

The  present  position  of  Lake  Superior  and  its  tribu- 
taries, it  is  to  Ijo  observed,  in  relation  to  Montreal  and 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  is  wholly  changed  since  the 
periiKl  when  the  old  North- West  Company,  established 
in  1783,  and  nmalgamated  with  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
jmny  in  1821,  maintaiucil  largo  establishments  at  Fort 
William  and  Fort  Charlotte,  on  the  Pigeon  River  (now 
tho  boundary  lino  of  British  America,  and  of  tho  United 
States  ten-itories  on  Lake  Superior),  and  some  thirty- 
five  miles  in  a  south-west  direotion  from  tho  mouths  of 
the  KaministoquoialiRiver.  In  those  days  of  canoe  trans- 
port, roerchandiso  was  conveywl  up  tho  Ottawa,  across 
the  height  of  land  to  Lake  Huron,  thence  by  tho  north 
shore  of  Lake  Superior  to  Fort  William,  the  starting- 
point  of  th«  long  journey  into  the  groat  interior  valleys 
of  Red  River,  tho  Saskatchewan,  and  the  Mackenzie. 
In  these  ilays  ships  can  soil  from  European  or  Atlantic 


ports,  and,  without  breaking  bulk,  land  thoir  cargoes 
at  Fort  William  for  less  than  one-fiftieth  part  of  the 
cost  involved  during  the  jwrioil  wlien  tho  North-West 
Company  became  a  i>oworful,  wealthy,  and  influential 
body. 

The  completion  of  Sault  Sointo  Mario  Canal  (1  j^  mile 
in  length,  70  feet  wide  at  bottom,  and  12  feet  deep),  iu 
May,  1855,  established  an  unintemi]ited  water  com- 
munication for  sea-going  vessels  between  T>ako  Su|ierior 
and  the  ocean.  The  first  ship  which  sailed  from  Chicago 
to  Liverpool  was  the  Dean  Jiichmoml,  in  1856;  since 
that  ]>eriod  the  numl)er  of  ica-going  vessels  from  tho 
Up|)er  Luke  ports  has  licen  increasing  with  great  regu- 
larity. The  trade  of  Luke  Su]icrior  is  also  becoming 
of  unexpected  importance.  In  I6S9,  between  tho  1st 
day  of  June  and  the  1st  of  November,  the  value  of  tho 
different  articles  which  )>assed  through  St  Clary's  Canal 
amounted  to  0,703,433  dollars,  and  the  number  of  ]«»• 
sengers  to  11,622.  Fifteen  years  since  three  schooners 
constituted  the  entire  fleet  engaged  in  tho  LnkoSu])eri(>r 
ti-iule.  The  nnnd)cr  of  vessels  which  passed  through 
St,  Mary's  Canal,  in  tho  season  of  1858  and  1809,  were, 
respectively,  443  and  847,  with  a  tonnage  of  149,307, 
and  304,860. 

The  whole  length  of  this  long  navigation  is  2,030 
miles,  divided  thus;  Anticoste  to  Quebec,  410  miles; 
to  Montreal,  000  miles;  to  Lnchine  Canal,  098}  miles  ; 
to  Beauharnais  Canal,  614  miles  ;  to  Cornwall  Canal, 
6G2  miles ;  to  Farrais  Point  Canal,  G73^  miles ;  to 
Rapid  Plat  Canal,  G88  mih  s  ;  to  Point  Iroquois  Ciinal, 
69!)^  miles;  to  Galops  Canal,  714^  miles;  to  Luko 
Ontario,  766  miles;  to  Welland  Canal,  1,016  miles; 
to  Lake  Erie,  1,041  miles;  to  Detroit  River,  1,280 
miles ;  to  Luke  St,  Cluir  River,  St.  Clair,  and  Lrake 
Hui-on,  1,300  miles  ;  to  River  St.  Mary,  1,080  miles;  to 
St.  Mary's  Canal,  1,600  miles ;  Lake  Superior  to  Fort 
William,  1,910  miles;  Superior  City,  2,030  miles! 
AVith  tho  single  exception  of  St.  Mary's  Canal,  all  tho 
great  ]mblic  works  which  have  been  contrived  and 
executed  for  the  pur]x>se  of  reducing  the  obstacles  to 
uninterrupted  navigation  between  tho  gttiat  lakes  and 
tho  ocean,  lie  in  tho  Canadian  territory,  and  are  under 
the  control  of  tho  Canadian  government  Ottawa,  tho 
future  capital  of  Canada,  is,  it  is  to  be  observed,  uiwn 
this  line  of  communication,  as  also  what  will  be  an 
undoubted  improvement  u])on  this  lino,  and  will,  when 
completed,  connect  the  whole  into  a  first-class  navi- 
gation for  vessels  drawing  twelve  feet  of  water. 

Nor  is  the  commerce  of  the  lakes  on  the  American 
side  inci-easing  with  less  marvellous  rapidity ;  3,065 
steamers  passed  up  from  Lake  Eric  to  Lake  Huron 
and  Detroit,  in  1809  ;  and  3,121  |)assed  down.  Tho 
greittest  number  up  in  a  single  day  was  80 ;  down,  73, 
Detroit  statistics  show  that  0  steamers,  7  proiwllors, 
4  barques,  7  brigs,  and  80  schooners,  were  more  or  less 
engaged  in  tho  Lake  Sujwrior  trade  during  the  same 
year.  Forty  vessels  left  during  the  season  for  £uro])ean 
and  outward  ports. 

We,  h<)wevcr,havo  not  only  no  regular  intercommuni- 
cation between  Canada  and  Central  British  America, 
no  roads  even  traced  out  along  the  north  shores  of  Lakes 
Huron  and  Superior,  but  we  have  not  oven  any  reguhir 
summer  communication  with  tho  Red  River  Settlement 
by  river  or  lake  navigation.' 

■  Within  tlw  territory  of  th«  United  States,  the  country  between 
Lnlie  8u|icrtar  and  the  vslley  of  the  Miniisippi  present!  no  dilll- 
cultici  for  the  coiutmction  of  a  railroad.  The  vnlley  of  tlie  Mil- 
^ippi  i>  in  direct  commnnicattoD  with  that  of  the  Bed  Bif  er  ol 
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IfoMT  there  are  thrco  gtagos.  The  tint  from  the 
Atlantic  to  I^ko  gu])erior,  which  we  have  shown  to  bo 
already  at  our  diii|>ogaI ;  the  second  from  Lake  Hu|i<  rior 
to  the  ited  Kivcr  Colony ;  and  the  third  from  tlio  Kcd 
Kivcr  Colony  to  the  Rocky  MoiintainH.  Wo  will  now 
|ii-i>cccd  to  show  what  linM  been  done  or  in  doing  in 
i'u.s|H-ct  to  facilitating  the  r^xomplishmcut  of  these 
i-outog. 

IL— THE  WAY  TO  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 

Captain  Palliser  is  well  known  os  "  Tlio  Holitiiry 
Hnntt-r"  to  all  who  love  the  adventurouH,  from  the 
iToitals  of  his  oxperionco  in  a  shooling  uxcurxion  np 
tlie  Missouri  to  8t  Louis,  and  thence  to  Fort  Ver- 
million, Fort  Union,  nnd  the  Forts  of  the  Yellow  Stono 
River,  in  the  AsHino  Territory.  It  was  in  this  country 
tluit  ho  was  the  hero  of  the  following  venturous  exploit : 

"  Next  day  (Captain  Palliser  wan  at  the  tune  dtwcrib- 
ing  the  Missouri  River)  wax  so  windy  that  wo  could  not 
continue  our  descent,  so  I  went  out  to  look  for  black- 
taile<l  detr  in  little  thickets  of  brushwiKHl  on  the 
old  red  sandstone  hills  about  the  nuiuth  of  the  Knife 
River.  I  shot  a  fine  buck,  and  was  busy  skinning  it, 
when  I  heard  '  Monsieur,  venez  iei  I '  loudly  shuutcd. 
I  looked  up,  and  just  saw  the  figure  r.f  Dauphin  vanish 
over  the  brow  of  a  hill ;  of  course  I  followed  with  my 
loaded  rifle,  and  on  reaching  the  summit,  beheld  u 
bear  standing  on  his  hind  legs  and  staring  about  him 
in  every  dii-ection,  while  Dauphin,  concealed  from  his 
view  by  a  rock,  woa  industriously  snapping  his  pistol 
at  him.  On  seeing  me  the  brute  shuffled  otf  at  a  groat 
|)ace  ;  but  when  I  came  up  with  Dauphin,  the  latter, 
imitating  the  croaking  of  a  buH'alo-calf,  brought  him 
back  again  a  little  way,  so  that  I  got  a  shot  at  him, 
and  hit  him  in  the  flank,  though,  blown  as  I  was  by 
my  ascent,  I  could  hardly  hold  my  breath  to  take  aim. 
The  bear  clawed  at  the  s|)ot  where  the  ball  struck  him, 
and  chargcil  u)>  to  within  twenty  [laccs  of  us,  while  I 
was  reloading,  whereupon  Dauphin  anap|ied  his  pistol 
again  at  him  without  eflect.  Fortunately  for  us, 
Uruin  was  only  a  two-year  old,  and  afraid  to  rush  in, 
though  large  enough  to  have  smashed  both  of  lu, 
defenceless  as  we  were  at  the  moment,  and,  beforu  I 
cuuld  t;ot  on  my  |K!rciiHsion-cap,  bolted  over  the  brow 
of  the  hill.  I  was  still  so  thoroughly  blown  from  my 
run  over  the  rocky  ground  that  I  gave  up  my  heavy 
rille  to  Dauphin,  who  threw  down  the  useless  pistol  and 


tlio  north  by  travelled  nmda,  so  thiit  the  upproicli  to  tliv  vnlley  of 
Lttko  WinnlpeH  fVom  tlio  head  of  Lake  Su|icrior  ii  only  a  i|uiiitiiiii 
of  lime,  and  will  not  involve  sny  conaiderablo  outlay  when  tlio 
ncceuities  of  the  country,  or  of  co-nineroe,  ivudar  the  oponini;  of 
tliii  line  of  communication  desirable.  Kettle  River,  flawing  into 
the  St.  Croix,  a  tributary  of  the  Miwiasippi,  imura  Oom  a  imall 
lake  not  twunty  railci  from  Laki)  Superior,  and  tlio  distaiico  of  tbe 
navigable  portion  of  the  Uiwiuippi,  ailjoining  Sn.uly  Luke,  ia 
■carccly  forty-five  niiici  fVom  Fond  du  Lac.  The  Miuiiuippi  is 
■uid  to  be  narlgable  for  stcamcrt  of  li|;lit  draught  from  Crow's  Wing 
to  beyond  this  point,  and  Crow's  Wing  is  130  miles  from  St.  Piml 
by  the  travelled  roud,  nnd  less  than  120  miles  in  an  air  line  iVoin 
Superior  City.  St.  Paul  and  Crow's  Wing  will  soon  be  connected 
by  a  railway.  A  large  portion  of  the  heavy  work  oa  this  lino  is 
oompleted,  and  if  no  uuforueon  events  occur,  the  connection  will 
have  been  established  before  the  pul>lic«tion  of  this  narrative. 
The  construction  of  a  plank  roud  betwovn  Snpcrior  City  and  Crow's 
Wing  is  already  in  contemplation,  nnd  the  route  is  even  now 
occasionally  travelled.  It  will  nodoubt  become  of  great  coinmer. 
oial  importance  to  the  region  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  nnd  its 
nomerotts  tributariei ;  and  it  is  not  Improbable  lliat  its  inliuenco 
may  rapidly  extend  to  other  watersheds,  vii.,  those  of  Uainy  Uiver, 
Bed  River,  ami  the  Saikatahewan. 


startixl  in  chase,  I  following  him.  He  soon  got  a  sliot  at 
the  boar,  who  turned  round,  clawed  at  th<>  wound,  gave  a 
savage  growl,  and  ran  into  one  of  those  little  clumps 
w  liifh  always  mark  n  watercourse  in  the  hilly  country. 
I  t(«)k  the  rille  again,  loiulml,  luid  pursued  the  enemy 
right  into  the  clump,  iu  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of 
Dauphin,  and  getting  a  sight  of  him  lirst,  jjavc  him  a 
finishing  shot  between  eye  and  ear.  Altliough  he  wiis 
but  a  young  liear,  only  in  his  third  year,  it  wiw  with 
great  dilliculty  that  we  could  drug  liim  uut  ;  ho  mea- 
sured five  feet  four  iuclics  from  tl  ruiii|i  to  the 
muzzle,  and  his  claws  were  three  iiulies  and  three- 
quarters  long.  Had  he  been  fully  grown,  and  isisseKscil 
of  that  amount  c)f  courngo  nnd  ferocity  with  which 
the  old  grizzly  bi-ai-s,  both  male  and  feniiile,  are  en- 
dowed, it  would  certainly  have  fikred  badly  with  us 
that  day.  However,  we  skinned  our  jirize  with  great 
satisfaction,  and  I  wns  exceedingly  ]ileu8cd  with  the 
pluck  and  daring  of  my  coin|ionion,  who  had  been 
twice  charged  by  the  bear,  and  who.so  pistol  had  twice 
snup|ied. 

"The  grizzly  I>ear  is  an  animal  very  little  known  in 
this  country,  the  damp  climate  of  which  does  not 
agree  with  him.  The  celebrated  Cutlin  brought  over 
one  or  two  s|iccimens  ;  but  they  met  with  the  fate 
which  almost  invariably  attends  ])cts — an  untimely 
cud  I  There  are  now  some  specimens  of  the  grizzly 
bear  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  of  the  Regent's  I'aik, 
but  I  fear  they  do  not  pioniise  well ;  tli<'y  are  not  at- 
taining the  size  to  which  their  age  enlitl.  ^  them.  The 
grizzly  bear  is  poetically  and  justly  culled  the  monarch 
of  tho  Rocky  Alountuini,  a  name  to  which  his  size  and 
ferocity  fully  entitle  him,  oh  he  roams  over  these  vast 
solitudes  fearless  of  everything.  The  full-grown  male 
measures  eight  feet  six  inches  from  muzzle  to  stern, 
and  about  that  size  roiuid  the  bo<ly ;  his  feet  are  in 
sha|>e  something  like  those  of  a  negro,  and  nre  about 
eighteen  inches  iu  length,  armed  with  claws  fully  five 
inches  long  ;  his  nrms  and  legs  are  en<>rnu>usly  |iower- 
ful,  and  as  he  walks  nnd  troU  he  uiovi  s  the  hind  and 
fore-foot  together  on  the  sumo  side,  and  (oils  his  hend 
at  every  step.  In  colour  ho  vorics  a  good  deal  from  a 
common  brown  to  a  beautiful  steel  gray.  He  ditrers 
materially  from  the  common  brown  bear  In  the  sizi 
and  shape  of  the  head,  which  is  much  larger,  and  also 
in  the  fore-legs,  which  aro  not  only  much  stouter,  but 
covered  with  very  strong  wiry  bhick  hair,  while  his 
claws  aro  much  longer  and  stronger  than  those  of  the 
brown  bt'iir.  Naturalists  are  divided  iu  their  opinion 
as  to  whether  the  grizzly  bear  climbs  trees  or  not ;  but 
I  am  |H'rfectly  convinced  that  he  docs  not  Men  have 
told  ue  of  escapes  they  have  had  from  them  by 
ascending  trees;  and  one  trapper  named  Joe  Uno 
told  mo  that  he  once  had  a  mocassin  torn  oft'  his  foot 
while  in  tho  act  of  escaping  up  a  tree,  by  tho  stroke 
of  tho  ponderous  i>ew  of  u  grizzly  bear,  which,  how- 
ever, was  unable  to  follow  him,  and  sat  for  a  consider- 
able time  at  tho  foot  of  the  tree  watching  for  him  to 
come  down." 

Another  adventure— Captain  Palliscr's  second— 
with  the  grizzly  bear,  wna  not  so  successful  or  satis- 
factory.    This  occurred  in  tho  Turtle  Mountaius. 

"Bouchurville's  quick  ej'O  l)erceived,  under  the  cliffs, 
obout  300  feet  below,  a  doo-clk,  fce<ling  in  a  glade 
surroundeil  with  tliickets  of  fniit  trees  and  rose  bushes. 
With  his  usual  deliberation  he  drew  out  and  stnick 
crosswise  in  tho  ground  his  ramrod  and  loading  stick 
for  a  rest,  and  a  deliberate  shot  brought  the  elk  down 
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nil  lior  track*.  Tlio  iiwt  from  whicli  ho  hiul  fired  wiw 
Kii  Ht('<>n  timt  wo  wcru  obliged  to  turn  bock  and  tiikn  a 
iiKiro  circuitouH  cniime  to  roach  her.  I)uiicliitrvilli>,  who 
lind  not  liiadt'd,  wviit  at  tliat  inoiiumt  to  n  Rtrciun  iilMXit 
thirty  i>iiccn  I'nim  wherotho  wapiti  hiy,  wiyiiig, '  Jevait 
hver  vut  canthine' ;  iiiid  T,  leaving  my  hiii-sn  to  gra»<, 
having  taken  olfhiit  bridle  nndnnrolhMl  liiii  halter,  wax 
liUHv,  knife  in  hand,  removing  the  elk'x  nkin,  when 
liuiicharville,  who  by  thin  tim(3  had  hi.s  rillu  ban-el  in 
the  Mlream,  and  was  spunfjiiig  awiiy  very  diligently, 
Huddonly  Hhoutedout,  '  Unoiira!  nix  onrn!'  and  at  the 
minio  instant  a  she  grizzly  Is'itr  emerged  Irani  a  cherry 
thicket,  charging  right  at  him.  UouchiirviUe,  dropping 
his  riilo  barrel,  sprang  back  into  a  clump  nf  rosobuslies, 
when  the  \tci\r,  losing  sight  of  him,  stood  on  her  hind 
h'gii,  anil  I  then  wiw  she  had  a  cub  of  a  gixxl  Ki/.o  with 
her.  I  at  first  ran  to  assist  my  com|>anion.  btit  seeing 
him  safe  anil  the  boar  at  fault,  I  rushed  b.u'k  to  the 
hoi'so  to  Hcenro  him,  fearing  that  were  he  to  smell  the 
l>car  ho  would  soou  speed  his  way  over  tho  prairie 
and  lie  lost  to  mo  for  ever.  Heeing  me  run,  tho  bear 
instantly  charged  after  mu  ;  and  when,  having  reached 
the  liiiiiti'  and  rolli'd  the  halter  a  couple  of  times  iixind 
my  arm,  I  turned  about  to  faco  I.er,  bIio  rose  on  her 
hind  legs.  I  did  not  like,  however,  to  venture  so  hmg  a 
shut,  a.s  I  had  only  a  singlo-barelled  rille  in  my  hand, 
and  paused  for  a  moment,  when  Bhc  altered  her  inten- 
timi,  turned  aside,  and  followe<l  tho  direction  taken  by 
her  cub.  I  then  e.iught  a  glimpse  of  her  as  :'ho  ran  to 
the  left,nnd  fired  tliriiu;;ii  i'lo  bushes,  but  only  hit  hin-  far 
back  in  tho  flank,on  which  slio  imnicdiatidy  checked  her 
onward  course,  and  wheolii'g  round-andround,  snap|icd 
at  her  side,  tearingat  the  wound  with  her  teeth  and  clawg, 
and  fortunately  for  me,  afli>rded  me  sullicient  tinio  to 
enable  me  to  load  again ;  my  Imll  was  hardly  down,  when 
a  shout  from  liuncharvilie  warned  me  that  the  light  wa.4 
culy  commencing.  'Oanles  void!  ijardez  vous.  moiuieiii-f 
tlle/>iHce  'ncore'  and  on  she  furiously  rushed  at  mo.  1 
had  barely  tui..^  *o  put  <ui  my  copptu'  caii,  and  as  tho 
{Sue  p.  .'tliy)  rose  on  n,  'o'nd  legs,  I  fired,  and  sent  my 
bullet  through  her  heart,  bi..  'oublt^d  up  and  rolled 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  tliu  '-UMt,  wliei'e  she 
expired  with  a  choaking  growl,  lioiiou...  '"••  "ow 
joined  me,  but  wo  did  not  venturo  to  approach  the 
enemy  until  I  had  loadi^l,  and  wo  ascertained  that  she 
was  safe  dead  by  pelting  sticks  and  stumps  at  the 
earca.sc.  Alt  this  time  my  noble  hnrso  stood  as  firm 
ns  a  rock  ;  had  he  reared  or  shied  I  should  have  been 
in  a  serious  .scrape. 

"  I  woji  greatly  rejoiced  at  my  good  fortune.  She 
proved  a  fine  old  bear,  measuring  seven  and  a  half  fl'et 
in  length,  with  claws  four  and  a  lialf  inches  long. 

"  Wo  immediately  si!t  to  and  skinned  her,  preserving 
the  claws  ;  I  then  brought  up  tho  horse,  and  laid  tho 
rkin  iqion  his  back;  he,  strange  to  say,  ofFering  no 
resist4ince,  nor  evincing  tho  slightest  fear  or  objection 
to  carry  it — a  most  unusual  thii.g,  for  horses  in  general 
arc  terrified  at  the  smell  of  a  bear,  and  I  novor  saw 
one  since  that  would  allow  mo  to  throw  a  boar-skin 
across  his  back.  Danphin,  on  our  reaching  camp,  and 
rtdating  our  adventure,  took  a  couple  of  coils  of  rope 
and  his  rific,  an<l  started  off  to  try  and  catch  one  of  the 
young  bears.  I  thought  tho  prospect  of  his  finding  them 
MO  doubtful,  that  I  did  not  accompany  him,  and  was 
afterwards  very  sorry  I  did  not ;  for  af^er  being  some 
honm  away,  ho  returned,  having  shot  ouo  little  bear, 
and  attaekc<I  the  other  with  a  viow  of  capturing  him 
uUvo.    The  little  brute,  however,  fought  so  fiercely  as 
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to  tear  his  clothes,  and  out  htm  with  hi*  sharp  claws. 
Danphin  Imd  fortunately  provided  himself  with  a  goo<l 
tliick  stick  ;  but,  notwithstanding  thin  advantage,  ho 
was  right  ghid  to  relinquish  tho  fight,  and  leave  it  a 
dniwn  battle.     At  one  timi>,  ho  told  mo,  his  adversary 
had  secured  his  leg,  and  very  nearly  Hucceedod  in  drag- 
ging it  to  his  mouth,  in  which  event  he  wouhl  have  hurt 
him  severely,  when  a  couple  of  hard  blows  on  tho  nosn 
made  him  let  go  his  holit,  but  <iuly  to  renew  his  charge 
again  and  again,  notwithstanding  reiK'ated  thwacks  on 
the  he:td  from  tho  young  hunter's  stick.    '  Et,  Monsitur,' 
continued   Daupliin,  'enfiix  Hut  ichaftpt,  Iv  I'cr^  petit 
eii/mtt  ilii  duM»  P      Tlio  skin  he  brought  home  wos  a 
iH'autifulone,  us  indeed  aro  (ho  skins  of  all  young  grizzly 
Ixiars,  whose  fiu-is  thick,  of  a  tuwiiy  coluur,  with  u  slri|io 
of  a  darker  hue  along  tho  back,  uu<l  so  long  and  shaggy 
that  it  shakes  up  and  down  as  the  onimal  nhufllcs  along. 
In  the  evening  T  took  a  ride  with  Danphin,  more  to 
enjoy  the  c.\quiHite  lanilsea|)o  than  for  tho  puqioso  of 
hunting.     Uur  course  lay  through  cedars  and  rhodo- 
denilrons,  and  we  found  regular  paths  in  all  directions 
made  by  elk  anil  buffalo,  who  tiiivel  through  every 
wimmI.     Ill  the  whole   of  this   region   there  is  not  a 
thicket  or  )M)int  that  is  not  renderi'd  easy  to  tinverse 
from  this  i:,i\ii",   and  it  will  Ihi  easily  imagined  that  a 
suceession  of   thew:  hi'iivy  animals    follownig  in  each 
other's  wake  would  sisii  form  a  v»ry  convenient  riding 
track.   We  relumed  about  sunset  with  the  skins  of  two 
wapiti,   now  valuable  a.s  bel;ig  in  the  ivd.     As  we  sat 
round  our  cam;'  fire  at  night,  )><Mieharville  reinonstnited 
much  on    the   danger  we  ran    by  remaining   in   this 
delightful  s|Mit,   and  pres.seil  nie  so  hard,   that  iH-fmo 
going  to  rest  I   rehutjintly  consented  that  we  should 
de|>art  the  following  day,  taking  a  northerly  direction 
until  we  sluaild  fall  in  with  the  little  Missiaiii,  which 
we  should  follow  up  and  down  to  hunt  fur  l>car  and 
big-hiirn.      Acciu'diiigly    we   started   on    the    morrow, 
Dauphin   tnivelling  on  foot  as  his  horse  was  lu-uvily 
laden  with  tlie  trophies  of  our  hunt  in  tho  Montague 
do  Tortile,  and  Is'lore  iiihiii  we  arrived  at  some  rocky, 
shingly  hills,  over  and  along  which  we  ivxie  with  much 
difficulty,    having  frcipiently  to  dismonnt  anil  lead  our 
lioi-ses.      Dauphin    here  descried   a  grizzly  b«'ar  lying 
'  wii  and  Kunning  hiniHelf  on  the  li^lgo  of  n  rock  high 
up  on  :!,.-  side  of  a  hill,  and,  conti-ary  to  my  directions, 
instead  of  waiting  for  us,  ran  on,  while  lioueharvillo 
and  I  weri'  lisKsening  the  hatters  oi'oiir  hoi'sc.s,  so  as  to 
catch   them    again   more   easily,   i.>id  under  cover  of 
tho  i-ocks,  got  within  forty  yards  of  the  Ik'iu  .'.U|»eix:eived. 
Ilo  took   delibemto  aim,   but  missed  him  ;  tho  iH-ar 
iiLstantly  made  off  for  a  thicket  of  brushwocsl,  vhilo  I, 
not  a  littlo  annoyiul,  ran  along  the  Imiso  of  the  cliffs  to 
cut  off  his  n^treat,   but  nil  to  no  purixwe ;  tho  Jtnito 
INLsscd  mo  at  some  distance,  giving  ino  a  snap  shot  nt 
him  which  did  not  take  efli-ct,  renchc*!  the  timber,  lUid 
tho  ground  being  too  hard  for  us  to  track  him,  finally 
got  away  unscathed.     As  may  bo  Hup|iosed,  I  was  ii: 
no  (■nviablo  humour ;  J>auphin  kept  out  of  my  way, 
and  I  rode  silently  and  sulkily  forward.     At  \nni  my 
]ihiloHopliy  prescribed  u  whiff  of  tho  pijx-,  which  I  drew 
out,  struck  a  light,  and  my  wrath  soou  vanished  iu 
smoke."! 


'  Kvcry  traveller  sliootn  liia  grinly  bear,  and  tlioiraccoonla  of 
tlicH  rxploits  lire  not  wlilom  tha  least  Intcrcttlns  portioiM  of  tlicir 
nnrmlivi-s.  I'snl  Kitnc,  tlie  nrtUt,  in  worliing  kii  way  from  Fort 
Onrry  to  Fnrt  Edmonton,  along  tho  Sukatchowan,  has  the  foUow- 
insnotoln  lilsdiary :— "Apr.  2t.  Wo  puwil  tliroueh  what  la 
coltcd  tho  l.ong  Onus  Prairie — tha  bonai  of  n  whole  camp  of 
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;t;!" 


When  Cii|it.Palliicrliiulhunte<iovortliewhulo  country, 
anil  IiImwii  ntf  ninro  imwdvr  tlinn  iiiiy  Hitmx  or  liliiak- 
Onit  wiirricir,  and  curried  tiway  more  gamo  and  fur  tlaii 
tliu  liardii'Mt  ol'thuir  tni|t|M!rM,  ho  n-tiirnod  Hi>utli'..iirdH, 

Iiiiliiini,  wlio  nvro  cirrioil  nfT l>y  tlint  fiiUI  M>nr|to  uf  tlii'ir  mov, 
tliuiiiiiill  pnt,  wuro  hero  bleiiitliins  on  tlio  (iljiiiii,  ImviiiK  fulli'ii 
frniii  till'  plutriinn>  iinJ  trwi  on  wTiicli  it  ia  tliuir  ciutniii  to  utiii- 
iwiiil  tlioir  do^ul,  nivuriKl  wjtii  (liiiit— wliU'li  liitter,  im  wuII  nn  tliu 
•iip|Kirl.ii,  ttino  liiiil  diMtn)yo<t,     {Sre  p.  XI7.)     All  liiimsiMO  (rrlialy 
Ix'ar  wiM  ilriiikliiK  >t  a  |Kinil,  nil  I  niir  liniiUr  wniit  iilmii)  uf  tlm 
rarty  (liiiilnon't  liny  Coiiipmy  iiifii),  l»  try  mid  K°'  <*  ■'■°t  »t 
iiiiii,    Tlio  iH'nr  (piii'tly  nwultod  hi*  uttiiok,  >iid  tliu  Iiidiuii,  w<iiii|; 
lilin  w>  coui,  nitlier  licsilntoil  to  iidviiiiro,  nut  dei'inlni;  it  prudunt 
or  infu  to  dcpviid  on  tlio  tluvtnoM  of  lii«  liaru',  uiiIom  Iio  IiiuI  ii 
Rnod  tturt  uf  tlio  kciir,     llo  flrod,  thorcfuro,  at  too  great  n  di<- 
taiiuo  fur  tlio  iliot  to  toll.     Tlio  lH>ar  row  iiji   vury  confiimilly 
on  liU  liind  li<in,  mid  roKnrdiiiK  the  liiintor  fur  n  nmiiioiit,  turned 
about  iiiid  wiilkcd  away.     I  tlion  deteriniiiotl  to  try  my  lu.k.    As 
j    I  wu«  very  well  inountod,  I  rodit  up  to  witlilii  furty  or  Hfty  yard* 
I   of  liiin,  and  iia  iio  turned  to  look  nt  me,  I  ditcliar^l  both  lurrclii  i 
nno  wiiunilod  bim  in  tho  ihoiildcr,  and  with  n  uvago  grovil  lia 
turni'il  and  pnntuuil  mo,     I  Mt  olT  at  full  ir>ll'>P  towardu  Mr. 
Itiiwliiiid,  who  waited  till  lin  came  within  xliut,  when  ho  ]iut 
'mother  bull  into  him ;  but  atill  tho  bear  ndvunecd.    In  the  mean- 
tiiiio  tho  Indiuii  niid  I  hiul  luth  inuimjte.l  to  relmil,  mid,  a*  tlio 
Iviir  ciinio  furward,  tho  Indian  flrcil,  and  must  Imve  hit,  a«  thu 
liciir  iig'iin  rose  on  hill  liiiiil  le^A;  when,  takiiiff  deiilwriito  aim,  I 
lodjfi'd  a  hill  ill  hi*  heart,  and  the  liu){a  mniiitur  fell  to  thn gmnnd. 
The  Indian  now  ikinnod  bim,  and  eut  off  lii<  paw*,  which  wo 
found  niDi^.  delicloua  picVin)(,  when  roaitod  in  tho  ovuning.     Tiio 
cluwa,  wliieh  I  prcserred,  ineniuroil  f>ur  and  a.bulf  iiichui.   Thoi'o 
is  no  animal  on  tho  wlmlo  e.intinent  tliat  the  Indiuna  luld  in  ■  i 
iniieh  dread  lu  the  grizzly  iMsir,  and  few  will  altiii^k  one  of  lliciii 
when  iilniio,  nnlna  with  a  very  Hoot  horse  under  bim."     When  up 
«t  Fort  Kilnionton  in  tho  winter,  our  adventuroiu  artbt  (wlio, 
iiy-the-bye,  in  bis  flrst  linfTalo  hunt,  on  tho  Kud  Biror,  pauiea 
befon)  shuotinK  his  tliini  bulTilo  to  tuko  a  sketch  of  bl:n,  mid  auts 
knocked  over  fur  bis  pains),  meets  anotiierKrizzly  bear.   "  Wo  ha  I 
not  loft  the  Tort  iniro  tli:in  flvo or  alx  inilea  behind  us,  whon  wo 
fell  in  with  mi  enoriiious  Krizzly  boar,  but  Franfoia  (a  half-bred 
vnyuKcur  of  eelebrity),  wuutil  not  Are  at  him,  nor  allow  mo  to  ilo 
a  I,  nltbongh  I  told  him  I  bad  hol|io  I  to  kill   uiio  bt-furo.    A 
younger  man  tlian  he,  who  bail  Ilia  uharacter  to  mnko,  might  have 
Iwvn  foolish  enou;;li  to  run  the  risk,  for  the  aake  of  tlio  itanding 
It  would  have  given  him  amongst  Ilia  conip:iniona ;  but  Fraiif ois 
bad  a  cbiiraoter  estiibliiihed,  and  would  not  risk  attacking  so  f  >r- 
inidiililo  an  nniinnl  witli  only  two  men.     In  f  let,  their  enormous 
atrengtii,  agility,  mid  wonderful  tenacity   of   life,  ninko  tlioni 
abuniiod  even  by  birgo  nuinlwrs,  and  fow  aro  kilieil,  except  by 
young  men  for  the  purpnao  of  proudly  weiring  the  claws,  one  of 
tho  moat  eatecroctl  oriutinenta  to  an  Indian  chief,  around  their 
necks.    The  boar  walked  on,  looking  at  ns  now  and  then,  but 
acoming  to  troat  na  with  contempt.     My  flngera  were  itching  to 
let  &f  nt  him ;  it  aeomcd  ao  easy,  and  bis  akin  woa  in  audi  Hiio 
condition.    But  though  my  gun  bad  two  barrels,  and  Fraiifois 
w«a  by  my  aid«,  with  the  aliniist  certainty  of  putting  three  balls 
well  in !  yet  we  well  knew  that  it  was  ton  cliaucos  to  one  tluit 
three  balls  would  kill  him  quick  enough  to  prevent  a  hand-to- 
hand  encounter,  n  anrt  of  ainusomont  that  neither  were  Quiiutic 
snongli  to  desire." 

Httlliauaen  re|iorts  fur  ua  one  or  two  grizzly  licar  stories,  ns  told 
by  Si-ki-to-ma-ken,  or  tho  Black  Heaver,  a  Delaware  chief  at 
tort  Arkbuckic,  on  the  Mexican  frontier.  "If  you  can  manage," 
aaid  our  Indian  iiiatructor,  "to  root  the  Black  Bear  (Unius 
Amcricanua)  out  of  liia  den  on  the  Canadian  river,  and  to  wound 
bim,  ao  that  be  la  Inclined  to  fight,  you  may  Imve  a  ilcligbtfVil 
bunt;  yon  will  lie  pleoaed  with  hia  pluck,  and  hingh  ut  bis 
eomiail  attitudes ;  but  mind  wluit  you  arc  about,  and  do  not  let 
him  coino  too  ne-.ir,  or  you  may  buy  his  hide  and  hia  aavoury  meat 
n  little  toi  de.ir.  Hut  aliouid  be  retire  Into  hia  den,  then  do  you 
make  a  torch  of  dry  gnus  or  wood,  or  anything  that  will  burn, 
and  follow  him  boldly  into  liia  bole,  and  wlicn  tho  light  glares  in 
hia  cyea  the  foolish  rliap  will  ait  up  on  end  and  cuver  hia  eyes 
with  Ilia  clnmaj  pawa.  You  then  make  your  torch  bUze  up  a  bit, 
and  yon  will  see  a  s|iot  on  hia  breast  where  tlio  hair  growa  in  a 
aort  of  round ;  you  pnt  a  bullet  in  there,  and  the  bear  will  go 
down  tike  a  Pawnee  tent  when  you  liavo  cut  the  pro|>a.  One 
.■annnt  alwaya  amoke  him  out  of  hia  il«n,  and  oven  if  you  ii  be 
will  aometlinca  come  to  the  month  of  tho  cave,  dash  down,  and 
Mrapo  away  tlio  tiro  with  bia  pawa,  and  go  hack  again.    The 


di'M.'<>ndiMl  tlm  MiHxiHiiipiil  lijr  tlio  wuy  ho  hud  ooiuc,  und 
rctiirnod  to  Kiini|H<  liy  Now  OrlcaiiH. 

Lilt   tli;;   rillittinii   hlrmk    tlm   Ix.ld    linntiT  that, 
hithfrtn,  ho  Inul  niailo  liiniHrIt'aoi|uaintod  only  with  tliu 

(Jurd  Mimiiluiiis  uf  .Mexiro  (tho  RcK'ky  MiiUiitiilns)  are  full  u» 
gray  liears  (L'rsns  leriix,  l.civis  iiml  Clarke),  hut  iluii't  iitliinpl  to 
uitiick  bim  nnlrsa  two  ur  iiiuro  uf  win  aretipthir  U  huevrr 
sees  ono  of  these  gigantic  filluws  ii.r  the  lint  I  n.e  iiiny  iui.ily 
lose  his  relf-iiossesaiuii,  and,  if  he  iiiImcs  bis  nnik,  a  tuiiiii  ul  llio 
cluwa  uf  bis  I'liriuiia  iiiitiiguiiii.t  «ill  rnre  bim  ul'liis  luvc  if  riurt 
forever  The  swiltiiesa  of  lliia  niiin  iil  isitiils  Hint  uf  the  hirie  ! 
and  when  be  is  mi^ry,  l.c  quite  Iciirs  bia  vciinnl)Ieiip|enniiicoI  ' 
His  cars  di,np|nnr,  hia  litllu  cjes  Itnib  fie,  i,ml  )iu  ran  fo 
iKithin,;  but  tielli  and  phiring  ejeUills.  When  1  wei'il  witliruino 
whitca  thrungh  the  Kmij  Jlouiituina,  n  fiw years  ngo,"  cuiiiiiiHtd 
the  llluek  Ilnivcr,  "I  hnd  (.lie  tf  tlieie  iiHXiwrietifid  hiinlira 
with  1110,  mid  I.e  swore  It.ud  iiioi!(!li  thut  lie  wuuld  nttiiek  tic 
first  gray  Uiir  lie  riiild  iic.  lie  did  kiep  his  »onl,  but  be 
thuught  liiniseir  niifi.ii.nioiily  Incly  to  eifn|'c  with  his  life,  ami  I 
will  answer  fur  it  be  will  think  Itviie  Ufure  be  attacks  n  groy 
hear  ngiiin.  Wc  bud  pitched  our  rump,  for  llie  sake  of  cur  lioi >rs, 
on  a  green  inrndow  lunr  tho  dot  ol  a  mountain,  «lirre  we  hul 
iilKint  a  tboiii-Aud  pocea  to  go  <o  tl,cspriiig,rriin  nbiibMefeteluil 
the  water  fur  our  litllu  ruktrira  in  tkiiia.  J  bad  |:uiio  to  the 
►priiig  fur  Ihia  pur|oae  villi  tbia  grcin  ji.uiig  fellow,  oiid  was 
just  stooping  to  inteh  tl  o  Iriclliiig  »ti(iiiii,  nliin  we  Iwth  sud- 
denly pereeivcil  tnc  of  those  silver  gtiiy  Uatu,  «lio,  must  likely 
attruetcd  by  our  boreea,  woa  (rutting  timnrda  the  tiinip,  J  bud 
no  wcaimi  with  ine  Int  a  borsc-pistul  in  my  girdle,  lut  my  loui- 
jninhin  hud  gut  liia  rifle,  and,  in  spite  of  my  nnriiiiig,  he  pluecd 
iiiniBclf  so  lis  to  Ic  nhio  to  get  a  cccd  shot  at  the  hiur,  who  nas 
n|iprn«cliing  ua  from  tho  wirdnnid  »iile.  I  str.od  by  to  sie  what 
uuiild  bamicn.  'Jbc  al.ot  «iia  lind)  the  Iror  (biiiiik  hiitMli 
tiigethcr,  but,  the  next  ninitnl,  ii:tl.ed  nt  Ibo  unlmiy  hunter, 
who  was  now  luiining  fott  (iiovgb,iivtrtcok  him  a  few  ati|«  fnm 
where  I  waa  standing,  tliriw  bim  iliun,  and  instnntly  ture  givny 
the  half  of  bis  il.i.ulder  with  bis  tcttli  lie  wiis  just  going  tc 
seize  bim  a  icrcnd  time,  when  I  ipning  to  Ibtni,  |Ut  the  muzzle 
of  my  pistol  to  the  nnpo  of  hia  luek,  and,  nut  without  ilniiger  ul 
woiiiiihng  the  miin  on  the  ground,  fiud.  Obc  Wnr  fell  ilrnd,  und 
my  cuuiinde  «na  invxl,  lut  in  snili  a  ileplnriiblc  slate  that  wi 
bad  to  aliiy  ill  thnt  placv  fir  icviinl  nccka  Leibre  he  wiia  nhle  tc 
mount  Ilia  bor«e." 

"  Captain  Brnrcr,"  broke  in  one  of  bia  auditors,  "  I  Imve  heard 
that  even  thu   inist  experienrid  hunter  miiy  riniu  ulf  i>hort  in  a 
acullle  with  Kiii'.iun  ugly  enttcuier  ns  that,     Viry  likely  yun  niiiy 
kiiiiw  the  I'unnilinn   Villmulrie,  be  ia  the  best  while  hunter  in  the 
Yellowatonc  Biver  ;  I.e  is  a  free  Inipf er,  nnd  nlwnys  will  be  n  fri  o 
(rap|H>r,  though  the  KurCimpnry  of  i>l,I.tuis  Imve  made  him  the 
most  a)ilendid    {itfera  to  sernro  bis  terviecs.     He  grnernlly  lives 
among  the     Sioux,  f>r  bo  Ima  nmiriid  n  wcinnn  frum  umnngst 
tliein.    One     niuriiing,  when    he  wss  riding  out  to  biive  a  look 
at  Ilia   lieavcr-trapa,    he  had    to  brink  hia  wny   through  some 
thick   biishea     that  grew  on  n  high  bank  nlove  u  iinall  river, 
ilu  was  going    niong,  pushing   Imek  the  twics  with  the  Inirnl 
of  his  rilk>,  and     keeping  an    eye   on    the  linnk,  when  all  nt 
once  ho  found  bimaelf    close  to  n  gray  old  the-bear,  who  rcse 
instantly    and    dnahcd      furioudy     nt    the    horse,    na    ho     wna 
atrnggliiig    witli    the    shmba    nnd   bunhca :    one  bhiw    of  her 
ooloaaal  luiiv  wna  rnonijh  to  brrok  biabuek,^nnd  tolbrow  Villnndrio 
down  the  brook  nnd   hia  rifle  into  the  water.     Three  halfgrown 
Cuba  now  oeeupieil    tbemselvca    with  the  poor  struggling  horse, 
while  their  mgiug   inuthcr    rushed  towarda  Villmulrie,  who  «ns 
just  getting  up;  but  before  ho    bud  well  dmwn  bia  long  knife,  tlie 
Ix'ar'a  elnwa  were  on  hia  left  arm    nnd  shoulder.     Ilia  right  arm 
he  couhl  still  move  freely,  nnd  ho  gave   slnh  niter  atnb  lu  iTic  neck 
of  Ilia  flereo  enemy,  who  did  nut  fur    thnt  relax  iifr  gri|)e,  and 
tried  to  eutcli  tho  kuifu  with  her  teeth.     At  every  niuvenient  be 
made,  she  aeemcd  to  dig  divpcr  into  bia  shoulder  and  ami.     The 
atrugglo  had  not  laatcd  a  minute,  when  tho  sandy  bniik  suddenly 
gave  way,  and  down  thu  combatants  went  into  the  water;  furtu- 
nately  fur  Villundrie,  for  the  sudden  cold  biitli  nnido  the  bear 
let  go ;  alio  retunicd  to  her  cuba,  nnd  left  her  mangled  nnlagoiiiat 
to  get  away  aa  well  aa  bo  could.    The  next  day  he  readied  Sioux 
village,  very  much  cxbnuatcd  fVoni  losa  of  blood,  but  he  got  hir 
wounda  tolerably  healed,  and  ia  atill  considcrvd  the  beat  wbito 
trapper  on  tho  )  ellow  Stone." 

A  fearfu!  atory  uf  a  madman  and  a  bear  is  told  by  Mr,  Atkinoon 
in  hia  "Oriental  and  Western  Siberia"  :— 
"  I  passed  placca  where  fearful  oncoanten  with  tlwfe  animala  linvo 


83fl  AT.L  HOUND  THE  WORLD. 

Far  Wetl  of  tlic  tiiitcd  States,  wliilo  t'lo  mdrc 
tiiimi'tiint  Fur  W'eH  of  ( 'aiiiulii  icinaiucd  roin|i!i''iitivcly 
iiiiKiiDWii.    TliiiH  the  Kf"'!'' I"'"'''*'"' "' •' 1""""'^''  witliiii 


llritisli  torrildiy  luiuss  llic  Kocky  McmMtuiiis  ollcii( 
itself  til  liis  iiiiiiil.  Jfi'  tiitrrtiiinuil  u  nutidii  of 
iiiidcTtakinK  i>  Jminioy  fur  tliis  imrpiwc  at  liis  nwii 
ex|M>iise,  aiiil  liiul  loiimiini'cated  with  tlie  Knyal  (ieo- 
gl'apliiral  Soiirty  (ill  tlie  .s\di)eit,  wIhii,  (lie  matter 
I'liniin^  til  tlie  kiiowlfdj,'i'  "f  tlio  ('uloiiii  1  Secielary, 
Mr.  Ijiliiuii'liiTe,  an  anaii;,'riiiiiit  was  elficted  fur 
fiieilitntiiiK.  liy  "  |nililii  Ki"i«iil,  mi  iiitriinisr  nf  siuli 
imtioiml  imjiortaiico ;   and  mi  tlio  Otii  nf  May,  X^of, 


I  the  cxpiilitiun,  under  Ca)itaiu  John  riilliHcr  and 
I  liis  nsaociatei,  Lieut.  Jilukiston  and  Dr.  Hcetor,  wcro 
!  dispatelied  )>y  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  mirvey 
the  water-parting  between  the  liasinH  of  tlie  Missouri 
1  and  Saskatchewan  ri\ei's,  and  to  explore  tlie  passes  of 
i  tlie  Koeky  Mmintains,  within  our  own  lerritorie.s.  A 
I  survey  wa.%  at  the  panic  time,  being  curried  on  untler 
i  the  iiiniinand  of  Lieiit.-f'olonel  Hawkins,  who  wiw  co- 
;  (iperatiug  with  the  Anglo-American  Hurvcyorsi  in  de- 
lining  accurately,  and,  if  jio.ssible,  by  marked  physical 
features,  the  liimndary  between  the  Uritish  po.s.session.s 
and  those  of  the  United  States,  lying  to  the  '.vest  of 


"o 


HC.U    DliWcttI    A    BUL    UiJ    A    DI3GK. 

tho  tracts  III  li' exiiliiml  byC'i|pt;iiM  ralliser,  and  li  i-  |  Captai.i  I'alliiiV  cxpcditMii  left  r.iverpnid  in  the 
iiiiniiting  ill  llic  i'Mcilic,  t"  till-  south  of  Fiazer  Kivcr,  Arabia  steinier,  on  tlio  Kitli  of  .May,  1857,  and 
Han  Juan,  and  Vancimvi  r  l.shiiid.  landed  at  New  York  on  the  28th  of  the  sanic  month. 


y: 


tiikoii  plure.  A  vrry  hir^'o  nm  liuil  \wv\\  «ivii  by  '  ;iu  wtXMl-cHtti: 
nUmt  fit^teii  \vv»X%  ('mm  tlic  tjnid  mine;  iiiul  two  ini.'n,  oiio  n 
lanitor  liyUl  in  ^rv\\\.  repute  lui*  liis  ilurin^  iiml  skill,  dt-tenniui  tl  to 
iiiukc  liift  iic(|iiiintiinri>.  Af'trrwnmierinfj  iiImiiiI  for  Kouie  tiiuo  thoy 
cfliiH'  upon  liii:  trncli,  i|uit"  fresh  mi  tin-  ]<iii;j;  dewy  ^i*-''*'*'  ""  ^^'"* 
evidently  near;  tlim  made  llinii  emitious,  imd  tliey  propiived  l(pr 
netion.  I'leseiilly  fi  Kuid  trroul  H:dided  their  eur;*,  tlieii  out  he 
^pi-an^  froii)  a  thicket  uhmit  thirty-Uve  pueen  distant,  where  lio 
Ktond  Hiuitl'iig  the  hree/o  and  eyeing'  the  intriuh'rjt. 

"  The  hunter  tireil,  und  the  hull  8tni>'k,  hid  no*  in  ii  vital  part.  In 
nn  instant  the  wmnidi-tl  uniniid  ehar^id  ;  the  ntlier  ii.an,  who  wa.s 
ItHS  fXperienecd,  reservi'd  hin  dim*,  until  within  twenty  pnetii.  Tli? 
riile  nuHM^il  lire:  at  i>neo  the  hrute  nii«cd  hiniBolf  on  his  hii.d  Iey:n, 
and,  tearing  the  earth  heneath  l.hn.  rushed  on  Iiih  f'nd  aKHaihint, 
atrikint;  him  down  with  ii  Mow  that  Ktrip|H-d  hitt  sealp  and  turned 
it  ovir  his  face,  tlien  »ei?.ing  hia  arm  he  lM'g;in  to  ^;naw  and  efu.sli 


it  to  tlio  liono,  irrndiially  nseendiii'j  to  the  tihonlder.  The  man 
ealled  to  his  coiniMinion  to  load  ond  tiro;  but  tlic  fellow,  when 
ho  Huw  IiIh  frionil  lo  fearfully  inan^rd,  run  iiway  i.nd  left  him  to 
his  ftiLe, 

Kate  in  the  cvenint*  be  ronehed  the  guld  mine,  and  reported  what 
had  hapiK'ned  ;  Imt  it  was  Uxt  lute  to  make  lur'  elVor*.  on  bi-lialf  of 
tlio  nianjfled  hunter.  Tlio  ofihvr  nrdereil  li  'arRO  }>trty  out  at 
dayli^lit  the  next  niorninir.  with  the  coward  for  u  guide:  he  took 
them  thron;.'h  the  foi*est  where  the  encounter  had  taken  plaee,  of 
wliii^h  there  still  remained  um|ile  fvidtnco;  hut  no  renmiiis  <}{'  the 
victim  were  met  with,  excepting'  some  torn  clothes  and  hirt  rille. 
Hy  the  Ht:de  of  the  grnHH  it  vai4  evident  llmtlheman  had  Ikhui 
carried  ofl'  into  the  thiek  fort-wt.  A  most  dilij;eiiL  search  was 
then  made;  want  times  the  track  was  lout,  hut  the  pursuers  of  the 
\w,\x  were  to.i  well-skilled  in  wooilcrafl  to  be  foiled,  and  at  leuijlh 
di-tt>overed  hiri  hmlci .     Uc  had  drag(5wl  the  hunter  into  a  deuBO 


;ldiiGltti»i^iiiwiiiinBii|iih||uiir'iiii.iii::' 
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FROM  THE  ATLANTIC  TO  THE  PACIFIC. 
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On  tlic  2n<l  of  Juiio,  tlio  travellers  started  for  Detroit, 
vid  Kliuini  uud  the  Niagara  Falls.  They  woro  dotainod 
Revend  days  at  Dptroit,  as  the  steamer  to  the  Sault 
St«.  Mario  liiul  not  ynt  retnnied  ;  she,  howftvor,  arriveil 
iin  Saturday,  Ihii  Ctli,  reporting  niiioh  ic«  Htill  floating 
on  Lako  Superior,  an<l  also  that  Sir  tieorgo  Simpson 
waH  still  detainoil  at  the  Sauit  Sto.  Marie  by  the  ioo. 
On  tlioir  arrival  at  the  latter  spot,  on  the  lOth  of  Jtinc, 
they  found  two  birch  canoes  and  hixti-cn  rowers  wait- 
inj{ ;  and  arrangements  were  nia<lc,  witii  th<'  captain  of 
the  steamer,  to  take  them  up  with  men,  hoiiti,  luggage, 
and  all,  to  Isle  Hoyalo. 

Owing  to  tlu!  lateness  of  the  season,  Lake  Superior 


was  found  to  be  crowded  with  floating  ice,  ofl'ering 
great  ditHcnlties  even  to  a  steamer,  which  cainc  on 
Uulds  of  ice,  and  was  ultimately  oblignl  to  make  its 
way  along  the  north  shoj-e  of  the  lake, deviating  seventy 
miles  fi-om  its  courtie,  so  timt  Isle  KovmIp  was  only 
reached  on  the  1 2th  of  June, 

Hero  the  boats  were  lainiched  and  loaded,  and  their 
party  started  in  the  canoes,  reaching  the  mouth  of  the 
Kiiministorpioiah  at  nightfall,  iind  Kurt  Willium  at  ten 
p.m.  ;  and  vi-hero  they  le^trnt  that  Sir  (Jmrge  .Simpson 
Imil  only  preceded  them  eleven  days,  having  been  eight 
days  on  the  north  shore  of  Jjiko  Superior,  where  his 
caiiye  had  Iwon  broken  on  the  ice. 


On  Satunlay,  tin'  l.'kli  <i(  June,  they  encai  ipi-d 
some  miles  froiii  the  Fort,  ami  on  Kunday,  the  I4tli, 
arrived    at    the    niiputh    of   the    White    Fish    River 


mnn!!  of  w<xkI  iitui  liUHlirM.niitl  l>>  r.  ruler  the  {ilicostiil  ninro  cceuri', 
Icul  l)rokt'u  (ilV  II  ^'reiit  (|uiiiitit.y  el'  t>rani'lii-!t  uiid  lieiipoii  tlictn  ever 
Ian  Itotly.  Tliv.te  wcro  ipiickly  hI  i  ip|HHl  iilV,  wliea,  to  tliclr  jrrent 
■urpriM'.tliiyriiii.Kl  lliu  mull,  tli  lugli  t'ri^rlufully  iiiulilutitlnml  .|uiti' 
iiiieiiiiljlc,  Htill  living.  Two  loti^  |K)U't  wore  itaiiKHliiitelj  cut,  (o 
wliit'h  BrtiUlle-clolliH  wire  BCi-iirt'd in  tlio  inidiilo ;  oiiu  horao  wim plucrd 
ill  (Voiit,  ntiotlicr  lit  tlio  Imck,  nnil  tlic  emU  of  tliu  {loli-fi  lociircd  to 
tlio  utirrnpK,  tliiw  rurniing  ii  very  oii»y  convcymico.  Tlio  milTcrrr 
wiui  pIiuTil  on  tlio  stiildlc-clothff,  niul  ciirel'iiUy  ]>rop|tc(l  up,  nnd 
t'lo  1  tlio  puiiiful  iiKircli  buck  (n  fust  an  posKihlc.  t)n  tlu-ir  iirrivnl 
lit  the  goltl  iniiK',  lio  wiia  tukon  direct  to  tho  liuftpitr.l ;  lliu  dix-tu; 
droyscd  \ui  wninidti,  tind  iiltninl^tcri'd  till  'lii*  iiitidicid  nkill  nnd 
kiiidncM  proiiipli'd  ;  liin  jiiiticnt  Furvi\i>i,  but  long  rciiifiiiiLHl 
uueaiiseioiii  of  cvcryOiiiig  nrouuU  Idio.    Alter  luoni  tliim  twu 


Ciptain  Palliser  halted  heie,  according  t.i  his  in.stnic- 
tions,  and  organiseil  a  parly,  consisting  of  hinihelf, 
Dr.  lleciiir,   three  voyiigours,  and   three   Indians,    and 


nionttit  liRil  clnpKKl,  n  cliglit  improveinrnt  took  plure,  nnd  liU 
reiuoii  apinnircd  to  bo  rontorcd.  ilin  fimt  ipiuRtioii  wns  .■ilioiit  tim 
IsMir,  and  tlicii  lie  referred  to  bis  own  ilefeat.  lie  fi]ioko  ri  iiotliiiig 
eUe,  nnil  wuh  constiiiitly  unking  fur  liin  ritle  t>i  ^'o  and  kill '  .Mieliuel 
Ivaiiitcli '  (till)  Viir).  'i'lio  iiic<liool  mm  tlinii),'lit  bin  mind  seri- 
oudy  atlecli'd  i  as  be  gained  ntrenglh,  lliero  arose  in  liiin  to  great 
a  deiire  to  liave  unotber  iviinbut  » ''li  bin  jMiwerl'iil  und  ferocious 
enemy,  tbat  it  wiw  consideretl  ncccMury  to  jiliu  J  biiii  under  some 
rmtiaiut. 

"  Tlic  summer  bad  |m«ud  over  .liid  nntiiinii  bad  arilv«l,  Ibo  front 
liiiil  H<'ori>bcd  tbo  foliage,  cb-xnging  it  into  golden  iiiid  crimson 
lines,  and,  n^  it  wan  nou*  tbnuglit  tlie  poor  lunatio  had  forgotten 
Ilin  adventure,  lens  vtgiluiieo  wiia  exercised  towards  biin.  Tbe  opimr* 
tunlty  wns  not  lout,  for  lie  accrctly  Icit  the  boapitnl,  mid  atnrted 


J 
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Hscoiiili'd  tlio  Wliito  FIhIi  Rivpr.  IIo  clioso  Rniall  birch  [ 
niiiiirs,  on  lurouiit  of  tlieir  drawing  Init  very  littUi  ] 
watiT  ;  llicy  <iiulil  iinTcly  ciirry  two  |i!ulillcr8  and  oik;  | 
|iii-^sinmr  eiii'li,  wliilo  tlie  third,  with  two  luiddlerH,  i 
l««>k  tin'  ]irovi»ioiis  fur  tin-  |>iirty,  cuusisting  of  I'ijjht 

|»'l<|lll!  ill  nil. 

(,'ii|itiiiii  I'lilliHcr  RiiyK  ho  can  rcndily  tindoriitiind  why  I 
tlii^   (■xi>tc'iiio  of  this   riviT   Iium   IiPcu    denied,   am   its  ^ 
nimitli  ciiiild  lie  easily  imssed  iniolisiTvid  l>y  tlioso  only  ; 
ti'.'ivi'lliii;;  ill  r.iiiui's  on  tin-  Kiiiiiinisto(|iioiiili,  owinj;  to 
it.itiikiiiK  n  Hiiddcii  hciid  lirfore  llowiii);  into  tliiit  rivrr, 
iiml,   tlifii'foii',  ii|i](oiirin!;  nunli   liki'  ii  recess  of  the 
K:ililinistni|U<ii:ili. 

'I'lif  Whiti'  Kish  Uivrr  varies  in  breadth  from  forty  (o 
hixty  yards,  mid  is  five  feet  di'i'|i  nt  itx  iiioiith,  but  is  use- 
less for  )iui|Kii«;s  of  niivigation,  owing  to  the  freqnoney 
of  the  ni]ii(ls.  Tliey  |iunted  up  ii  eoiisiderablo  portion 
of  the  Hireaiii  at  intervals  wlien  tlio  ni|iidily  of  tho 
river  previ'iiled  tliPin  from  |)addling.  In  tho  lirsl  day  of 
(heir  Joiiriii'y  n|i  tho  river  a  very  large  tree  fell  on  one 
of  the  i-aiioes  and  dashed  it  to  pie<'es,  (/'aptiiin  I'alliser 
liiiiiself  narrowly  I'seapiiig  by  jumping  out  of  tho  way. 
Tlie  rain  was  very  severe,  nnd  tho  iiuii  very  miicli 
exposed,  being  obliged  frecpienlly  toge^  out  up  to  their 
iiiiddli's  in  water  to  assist  in  bringing  up  tho  canoes. 

Owing  U>  tlio  nceident  which  befcl  tlio  boat  with 
the  provisions,  they  were  obliged  to  return  tho  ne.xt 
day. 

Captain  I'alliser  and  Dr.  Heetur  started  necordingly 
nn  foot  at  si.v  n.ni.,  .luiie  Mth,  straight  through  thick 
wooils,  in  till'  direction  of  the  Kull.sof  tho  Kakcbcka,  di.s- 
iaiit  twenty-seven  miles,  taking  two  IndianH  with  them, 
and  .Hcnihng  back  the  remaining  canoes  with  the  third 
Iiiillan  ami  tho  threu  vnyageiii'd  to  tho  camp  nt  tho 
mouth  of  tho  White  Fish  IJiver,  with  directions  for  tho 
whole  party  to  go  on  to  the  Falls  of  KakcWka  luid 
meet  them  tikcro. 

On  leaving  tho  eouixo  of  the  White  Fish  Kivor,  thoy 
ascended  n  steep  bank,  into  a  region  of  larch  wood.'i  ; 
and,  contrary  to  their  ex|iectatiun!i,  found  no  dilliculty 
iu  pushing  forward  nttho  rate  of  tlire"  ai\d  ndiulf  niilea 
lliroiigh  the  country  intercepted  between  tho  White  Fish 
mill  Kmiiinistoquoiah  Rivers;  and.  if  thoy  say,  they  could 
take  llieir  experieiieo  of  that  (Kirtion  of  tho  country  for 
a  fair  average  of  tho  whole,  they  ilo  not  apprehencl  any 
clillieully  in  connecting,  eitlier  by  menus  of  railmad  or 
II  common  road,  the  '•oiiiitry  around  Fort  William  with 
the  soiiili  shore  of  Hturgeoii  Jjike;  but  the  accident 
which  oceuiTc<l  to  tho  boat  and  provisions  took  place 
before  they  n'aehed  tho  water-partiiig  which  must 
iiei'c>sarily  e.vist  between  tho  liead  of  White  Fish 
Itiver  and  the  wutcr.s  which  How  into  J.,    e  Winipeg ; 


oirfiir  Iii«  ooltiiRO.  All  tliofiiniily  lioiag  n1)8c>itt,  except  sonioyounK 
rlillilrcn,  lie  wiis  piiiililiMl  to  seeiirc  liiii  ritlu  niiil  iiuiiiiiiiiitinn,  atiil 
liroviJe  liiinsi'lr  wilh  iiii  uxo  iiiul  a  luul'  of  ljla<'k  Ijrwiil,  ivliich  lie 
htorcd  ill  his  wallet.  Thus  nnned  iiiiil  pniviHioiasl  liu  li>lt  the 
\illi)|^o  in  tlio  cvi-niii^  williotit  ts'ltig  scei:,  exci'iit  hy  tliu  clauucii, 
inul  was  Rooa  lost  to  tlieiii  in  tlu'  foiTDt. 

"  Whin  it  wns  disccivercd  tluit  he  Imd  i  «ciii)id,  iieople  were  sent 
mitiu  viirli>ii!)  directions  to  sm'k  lihii,  lial  they  returned  without 
liiin.  Morel  than  n  week  irasscd  over,  during  wliieli  notliinj:  had 
heen  heard  of  hiiii,  when  one  diiy  ho  Hullieil  into  tlie  hospital 
fiirrying  tho  nkiii  of  a  huge  hliiik  boar  on  hi«  Hlioulders,  and 
lliiowing  it  down  he  exeliiiuud  :  '  I  told  you  I  would  Imvo  hiui.' 
Thill  lima  iviianfino  old  hunter;  it  wiu  not  n  spirit  of  vevoiigo 
which  prompted  liiiii  to  this  during  uet.  Tho  fiiet  win,  ho  could 
luit  lirook  the  idea  of  a  defiiit.  Now  his  rc|iutalion  •  ■>»  ro-eslii- 
hlislKsl.ho  waj  happy  ;  his  health  was  again  leatured,  h  t  was  this 
Ihu  last  heer  thai  fell  hcl'oro  his  stenltliy  rille." 


THE  WORLD, 

and  tliorcforo  it  still  remains  to  lie  scon  wlmt  amount 
of  (litTiculty  to  overenino  tho  ".•.iicr-iiarting  will  present 
itself  at  that  point,  eoiii|ii>r>d  with  tlint  which  it  oilers 
both  on  tho  Old  Portag  louto  nnd  the  Northern 
Portage  Houto,  which  they  liavo  followed. 

All  this  time  heavy  rain  f  II  with  little  intermission, 
and  detained  them  for  several  days  after  thi'y  had 
arrived  iit  the  Kakebokii  I'alls. 

On  tho  33rd  thoy  readied  tho  height  of  land,  nnd 
next  morning  ci-oised  tho  Savannah  I'orttige  into  tlio 
Savannah  Itiver,  nnd  conimenced  the  descent  of  tho 
water-pnrti;ig  towards  Ijiko  Winipeg. 

On  tho  1st  of  iFiily  they  arrived  at  Fort  Frances  on 
T/ic  la  Pluio  or  Itaiiiy  Luke;  and,  while  nt  brcaktiist  in 
the  fort,  II  largo  nnnilierof  IndimiK  funned  a  deputation, 
headed  by  tlii^r  chiefs  with  their  soldiers,  and  led  by 
tho  old  chief  of  tho  1m-  la  I'lnio  niitiun.  It  weiiis 
that  they  hail  heard  ii  rnmour  of  Captain  I'alliser's 
arrival,  ami  had  organised  this  deputaticn  for  .some  time 
jirovioiisly. 

The  old  chief  iiMiumcd  nn  unusually  high  tone  on 
this  occasion,  and  his  harangue  contained  in  it  iiioro 
than  the  niero  ordinary  iningery  with  which  they  niiiko 
speeches  for  the  sake  of  obtaiiiiiig  preM'iits.  He  said, 
"  I  do  not  nsk  fur  presents,  i.lthuiigh  I  am  |KKir  nnd  my 
jicopio  aro  hnngiy,  but  I  know  that  you  have  como 
straight  fiMin  tlio  great  eonntry,  nnd  we  know  that  no 
man  from  tho  Great  Queen  ever  came  to  us  and  lied. 
I  want  you  to  decluro  to  ns  truthfully  what  tho  (ireat 
Queen  of  your  country  intends  to  do  to  ns  when  she 
will  take  tho  country  from  tho  Fur  Conipiiiiy's people? 
All  iirunud  mo  I  .see  tbo  Bi.ioko  of  the  wliito  man  to 
rise — tho  'Long  Knives'  (I'.i;.  tho  Americans)  me 
tniding  with  our  neighbours  for  their  land,  and  they 
aro  cheating  them,  and  deceiving  them.  Now,  we  will 
not  sell  or  part  with  our  land.s." 

It  was  of  no  use  to  try  and  cut  him  fhort  by  nny 
asNuranees  that  ho  was  not  cni]i1oyed  to  treat  for  the 
sale  of  his  lands,  and  Captpin  I'alliser  told  him  con- 
tideiitly  that  if  he  did  not  wish  to  part  with  his  lands, 
and  also  if  ho  nnd  his  jicoplc  behnved  ns  nlwnys  th^y 
had  dune,  that  is  quietly  and  penceably  with  tho  white 
faces,  ho  wouhl  ai-suro  him  that  the  Queen  wotdd  never 
send  soldiers  to  deprive  them  of  their  hinds  by  force. 

Hero  an  Indian  (not  of  their  nation,  but  of  a  friendly 
neighbouring  tribe)  muttered  to  him  in  a  low  tune, 
"  Miiko  bim  put  it  into  writing  on  a  piece  of  paper; 
make  bim,  1  say:  mid  now  I  have  i-iiid  it,  for  it  is 
nothing  tu  nic  one  way  or  the  other,  but  I  know  the 
whites  on  the  other  cido  where  wo  are,  mid  I  say  miiko 
him  ])ut  it  into  writing."  But  the  orator  eaid  aside  tu 
him,  "No;    what  he  will  say  he  will  keep  to!" 

"  Now,"  cuntimu'd  he  aloud,  "  w  hut  is  to  becomo  of 
us?  Wo  have  no  more  miimals;  they  are  nil  gone; 
anil  without  skins  tlie  Company  will  not  give  us  goods 
from  their  store;  nnd  only  for  the  littlo  iish  wo  take 
wo  would  starve,  and  iiimiy  of  us  do  starve  and  die." 
Cii|)taiu  Palliser  answered  that  they  were  to  bliimo  for 
not  endeavouring  to  cultivate  their  hmd.s,  nnd  find 
other  resources  for  maintaining  themselves  besides 
laiiitiiig.  lie  answereil,  "Thcie  mo  iioiio  to  show  us, 
and  we  have  no  iiiiplements  to  do  it  with."  He  then 
objected  to  If.  Uourgcau  collecting  plnntu,  and  re- 
cpicsted  that  Dr.  Hector  should  not  take  away  nny 
minerul  specimens  as  long  as  they  were  in  his  terri- 
tories, Ho  also  begged  that  tbo  Great  Queen  might 
be  iiiaile  acquainted  with  their  unhappy  condition,  mid 
tlmt  she  might  know  that  his  lieait  was  grieved   by 
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rciuion  of  nil  tlioso  of  his  rliililrcn  wlio  died  liy  Iiungor.  I 
Ito  iiskeil  Captain  I'niliscr  to  in'omiw  tiiiit  lio  would 
nc<|tiiiiiit  the  Un-nt  Qiiucii  iil'  tlivHit  tliingn,  niid  to  sec 
her  liimiH>If.  13ut  ho  Kati^tlcd  him  thiit  hu  would  write 
hiM  words  to  tlio  bi^  men  who  wci-r  in  the  habit  of 
piviiig  ({i«m1  ndvico  to  tiio  Queen,  and  «<>  they  juirted 
({uod  I'riendH. 

All  this,  insif^iiifieaiit  iis  it  luiiy  ii|i|ic'nr,  wils  of  somu 
iin))ortaiico  to  them,  as  the  chiefs,  with  their  old  IriiiliT 
niid  orator,  wim-h  liifthly  exeitcd.  There  were  upwards 
of  '200  Indians  insiiUi  tlw  fort,  100  of  whom  were  aruied, 
and  their  party  consisted  of  Oiiptuin  Pulliser,  interpn-ter, 
and  til  MO  companions,  anil  the  a^'ont  and  Bt<irekeejM-r 
of  the  fort. 

The  conference  lasted  two  hours  and  three  ipiartei-s, 
in  which  ]>criod  (/'aptain  I'alliser  leiard  and  rc)ilicd  to 
live  Hi)oeclic«,  and  the  gentlemen  in  clmr^jo  of  the  post 
Kvemi':l  greatly  reliovcil  at  the  Indians  quietly  leaving 
tho  fort  on  tin?  successful  isguo  of  the  conference. 

On  the  Sill  (>f  .July  they  cam|K?d  on  Sturgeon  Lake, 
nt  tho  nmulhof  what  hiw  hitherto  been  called  Hturjjeon 
Kiver,  and,  according  to  his  iiistructinus,  Captain 
Pallificr  started  with  Dr.  Ili'Ctor  to  exploro  back  an;;iin 
in  a  .S.E.  direction  towards  tho  White  I''iah  Ilivcr. 
They  had  not  proceeiled  far  when  what  ap|)Carc<l  merely 
II  ri\er  turned  out  to  bo  a  pnHsago  to  a  very  larm^  lake. 

They  pushed  across  in  an  easterly  direction,  and 
searched  tho  opposite  shoiv  for  an  outlet;  foiuid  a  very 
line  waterfall,  and  walked  up  the  woihIs  without  much 
dilliculty  for  about  a  mile  ami  a  half,   when  they  camo 


a  large  attcntivo  congregation  of  Scoieli  pc-opl,-   ami 
half-breeds  of  various  shidis  and  colour. 

Tho  mimitier  here  i.-.  very  warm,  and  crops  Fe(  nu'd 
quite,  by  the  rapidity  ot  their  gitiwtli,  to  make  ni>  for 
tho  long  dre.iry  winter  of  tins  country. 

Thunderstorms  aro  of  frequent  occurrence,  nnihhou^d' 
apparently  not  severe,  yet  fuMpicntly  fatal  to  hunain 
life.  While  Captain  I'allisir  was  writing,  a  llu^h  ol 
lightning  fell  ou  an  Indian  tent  ami  l.illtd  oi  e  man 
an<l  thr'C  women  ;  he  found  two  of  them  fearl'ully  bui iit 
but  tho  remaining  two,  though  <juite  de-id,  were  Bccm- 
iiigly  unt.iuchcd.  Captain  I'alliser  di  feribcs  hin.xlf 
ns  having  freq'.ieiitly,  on  Im",  la  I'Inic  iind  elsewhere  on 
the  route,  observed  the  lightning  to  flash  i.pw;iiils 
from  tho  earth  to  tho  impeeding  cloud,  when  it  often 
pl•e.'^ent^  tho  nppeaiancj  of  a  forked  string  of  bright 
V-cads. 

Captain  I'alliser  cngngod,  on  his  arrival  at  Fort 
tlarry,  twelve  nn  ii,  thirty  Jiorsci,  two  small  WMiigons 
and  liv(  carts.  Jn  consequencu  of  the  aliscMiee  ol  bnf- 
tiilo  ill  this  jiortioii  of  the  co mlrv,  he  was  obliged  to 
carry  along  with  him  a  coiiKiderable  ijnantily  ol  provi- 
sions, to  last  until  they  iirrivcd  Millieiciitly  tin-  to  tho 
wcslwai.I  to  fall  in  with  lliese  iiiiimals.  l''or  this  pur- 
pose ho  found  tho  .<mall,  heavy  eirt.s  of  the  eouiitiy  not 
sullieii'iii  ;  and,  contrary  to  "he  lulvice  and  pvejndii  i  s 
of  the  peoph',  bought  two  .'^Mrill  Aliieriei.ii  waggons,  ,ind 
found  them  most  etheicnt. 

He  was  not  disfippointcd  with  the  cla.-s  ai.d  condi- 
tion of  the  horses  obtained  for  hini  by  the  llmlsoii  ISay 


i>u  another  lake  whose  dimensions  ajipeared  not  far  ;  Company,  as  he  had  all  alon,: 
inferior  to  tho.sc-  of  the  first.  And  from  all  ho  has  half  la-etds  of  Ifcd  Ilivei  h.' 
Keen  both  immediately  on  tho  route  and  whenever  he  ti>  the  suniuer  bntl'alo  hunt.' 
has  deviated  (which  ho  has  often  on  foot  for  liours 
while  the  men  were  resting  or  eojking).  Captain  ralliaer 
has  coniL  to  tho  conclusion  that  the  whole  country 
between  tho  water-parting  and  (Sturgeon  iiiiko  is  bMl,  a 
mass  of  lakes  aiul  islands.  Tho  traversing  of  this 
country  can  only  bo  ell'ceted  in  winter  by  means  of 
sledges  and  snow-shoes  when  the  lakes  aro  frozen,  ami 
tho  underw(H>d,  the  swamp,  and  fiilli'ii  timber  are  tilled 
up  by  tho  snow,  over  which  there  is  then  no  dilliculty 
in  travelling  on  snow-shoes;  and  ho  was  aware  that 
this  was  not  the  jiropi^r  season  for  carrying  out  ',ho  in- 
vestigation, on  aceonnl  of  the  large  stalf  of  men,  oanocs, 
and  ])rovisions  which  ho  would  have  ivipiiri^d,  and  the 
details  of  which  (i.e.  tho.se  connected  with  ninniiig  a 
road  through  a  wikhIv,  .swampy,  and  lake  country) 
would  be  far  belter  carried  out  by  a  pi-ofessior  \  eii'- 
gincer  with  asnllieient  stafVof  assistants  and  luinberei-s, 
tho  providing  of  « liich  wmdil  jicrhaps  more  iinmediately 
1m)  the  duty  of  the  Canailian  than  of  iler  Majisty's 
(iovernmcnt  at  home.  It  is  much  to  bo  regretted  that 
so  many  miles  of  divp  and  valuable  water-carriage 
should  Ih!  rendered  i  :,  i\  .  .iMo  by  so  great  a  number  of 
small  insignilieaiil  ^  ila^'r...  Many  of  tliiKc  dilHeulties, 
however,  are  ti'  Is.  ovirconie  by  engineering  at  but  u 
trifling  ex|MMisi  .  md  if  ewr  the  country  becomes  in- 
habited it  will  lieroat^^T  «Mijoy  hiucIi  facility  for  steam- 
boat communication. 

On  Wediiesilay,  .l'-,y."<tK.  they  reached  tho  Island 
Portage,  tin  Uud  oi,  uio  ro  .le,  \»hene(\  there  is  unin- 
tcrruptecl  .v>mnmiiKt«tion  liy  water  all  the  vay  across 
Lake  \\  iH-.H'g  to  Lower  and  I'pper  Fort  Oarry,  and 
M  ittr  .').-■  Koii  rVmbinaon  tho  other  side  of  the  frontier. 

Thoy  r<<»slv-.i  I,o«vr  Fort  tlarry  tn  Saturday,  11th; 
Todo  to  i.c  Koi:'  ^ii  IVott.'stant  Cliurcli  oe  8undi(^', 
about  fisir  miles  o      lu'.  and  were  luuch  surpniioJti  lind 


Imi  n    awaie 
(ken   their  bi 


that    the 
:-t   hor.-cs 


I  This  Bcttk'iiont  H  till"  cliicf  prnvisiim  dtpcM  ef  llie  I[iiil«nir» 

Uny    ('oiii|  utiy,   uiul    it    U    iilso    luTc   that    Iar^:e    ipmiilitief*  of 

|MMiiiiiiriiii  aro  priKMmsl  fnmi  l!ie  Ikilt'-tircedji,  a  rnct^  who,  l,t'i')>iti{jf 

thcaivlvi's  tligtiriot  froiii  lM>th    tiiilituiM  iiiul  W'liitr^,  roiiii  ii  trilte 

of  tlienisiOvca ;   atnl,  iiltlioiij;li    thi'V  liave  n{](i[ilcil    (sonie   ef  Iho 

ainiiiiirH  nl'  thii    Ficiich    \nvnpi'urs,  are  much   ir;ere  nltiulu'iHo 

tho  witit  ati(\  wivnpi  maiiiuTH  of  tlie  red   .imit.     Vnrt  (turn  oiui 

of  till?  most  iiii])->rt.inl   eHtiihltKhiiiriits  of  tlio  ('ninriiiiy,  is  (T^'v-lcsf 

!  "11  till!  fork  of  Iho  ItiilRivir  and  the  A.-»iiiilH,iiie,  in  hiij;.  llT"  W., 

land  hi   lat.   Oo"  0'  SO"  .N.     On  tlio  o|i|Misito  niih' i.f  lice  rivir 'i» 

silnatnl   Ihi-    Itonma    Catholic   ihurili,  and  two  iir  thiTo  miles 

'  ruillu'i' dimii  till  re   i»  a    I'rolonla.it    clninli.     'Iho  st'tllcinent  is 

!  foriiu'd   alon^    tin'   liaiiK  of  tho  riviT   fur  alK.iil    lift."  iiiilos  ami 

rxloncU  Imck  l,>  tho  watir,  acoordinj?  to  tho  iii'i;;inal  grant  liina 

tho  Indian",    as  far  ii»  a  pora^ia  can   (li^linl;uillh  ii  mini  li'uiii  u 

hurra  on  a  rloar  day. 

f.ord  Selkirk  tirst  ntli'iii|>lrd  to  foriii  a  sitllonioiil  l.orciii  1811, 
hut  it  was  spoodily  ahaidoiusl  cmiiig  lo  tho  nianoiivirs  anil 
iippositiiin  of  tho  iluiUou'.s  Day  I'ompany,  whiih  iisultiil  in 
hlomliilioil,  and  suhscipiontly  of  lairi-hiuiii^  it  of  his  lordnhip.  It 
now  iiiiinliors  ubout  It.tXIO,  who  live  as  I'anuors  in  (fniit  plenty  ns 
far  as  uuto  food  and  olothinj^  aro  oonoorncd.  As  for  tho  luxnrios 
of  lifo,  tlioy  nro  almost  iinattaiiiahlo,  as  tlioy  liavo  no  iiuirkot 
nearer  than  St.  I'aal'n,  or  tho  Mlasiwippi,  a  dislamo  of  nearly 
700  niilos  over  a  tiiiokloss  prairio.  U'lio  halfhrmls  iiio  more 
naiiK'nius  than  the  whites,  and  ninuimt  lo  fi.O'HI.  'Jhi>o  aro  tlio 
do.iooiidants  of  Iho  whito  nici  ia  the  Hudson's  Hay  t'ompniiy'.i 
oiiiployniont  anil  the  nat'-'o  Indian  woinon.  'Ilioy  all  npiuk  the 
Creo  °laiiKtin){o,  and  the  Lower  Canadian  patois;  they  aro 
trovenied  hy  u  chief  named  Oruiil,  iniuli  ntler  the  iiiainur  of  the 
Indian  Irihi's.  lie  has  proaidod  ovii  them  iniW  for  a  loiif;  jHrioil, 
and  was  iinplieatcd  in  tho  diaturban.  i  wliicli  oieiirred  hetween 
tho  llndsoii's  Bay  and  North  Western  Companies.  11«  was 
brought  to  Caiiiwla  charged  with  tho  murder  of  (enoriior  Seiniile, 
but  no  jiifliciont  evidonco  could  Iw  produoed  a;,-aiiist  him. 

Tho  lialf-hiceiU  aro  a  very  hardy  rari'  of  nion,  eapahlo  of 
oiiduriii),'  tho  t;roatcst  hard.ship8  and  latiK"e» ;  hut  their  Indian 
proiHinsitles  pnsloniinate,  and  eoiisispieinly  tlioy  niiiko  poor 
furuiors,  netfloetinK  their  land  fiir  the  more  oxeiting  ploiisurcs  of 
the  chasn.     'riioir  buflCdo  hiuiti  arc  conJuctod  by  tho  whole  tribo. 
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ALL  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 


Ill  order  to  wivo  lu  much  oxtr.i  IravcUiiig  ns  jkish-IjIo 
til  till-  iiorsfn,  lie  Hunt  m  fo\ir  men,  with  fimr  carta  niul 
ten  hoiN^s,  Ktriigl'.t  to  Heaver  Creek,  with  urdirs  to 
iiwiiit  tlieir  arvivul  in  thut  qaiirter ;  v.hilo  Dr.  Hector, 
Mr.  Sullivan,  iind  liiiiiHolf  took  the  route  tliithor.  vit 
IViiibimi  iiii.l  Turtli;   Mumitniu.      This  nrriingemeiil 


and  tnko  )il!ire  twirc  n  jcar,  ntaout  tlio  middlo  i>f  .luno  and 
OL'ti.U.'r,  nt  whicli  iKfiod  >\i)ticct  nro  aeiit  mund  to  all  tlio  fumilioa 
to  iiicvt  on  u  curtiun  tiny  o.i  tlio  \Vliitu  Ilnrau  I'Iniii,  alnut  twunty 
luilw  from  Fort  Oiirry.  Here  tho  tiibc  Is  divided  into  three 
Imnd*,  cuc'li  taking  a  HC|>arnU  routo  for  flu  i>iiriioao  of  fulling  in 
nilh  till!  livriU  cf  li'iirulova.  Tlic^io  IkiiiiIh  uru  riicli  ttccoiniiaiiicd 
liy  idiiiut  500  carts,  drawn  lithcr  liy  on  nx  or  ii  liomo.  Their 
run  U  u  curious  IciMkiiiu  vehicle,  niado  by  t'ieiiii>elve«,  with  their 
axles  fatti'.ieil  together  willi  wooden  pins  nrd  lejithcr  itriii),'s, 
luiiU  ii"t  lieiiij;  iir^iurable.  The  t!ru  of  tho  wheel  is  made  of 
hulfiilo  hide,  a.:d  put  on  wet ;  wlien  it  hecomcs  dry  it  shrinks, 
mill  is  so  ti»,'l.t  that  it  never  falls  elf,  and  lasts  us  loni;  na  the  cart 
holds  togi'thur. 

IVniniican  is  made  as  follows: — Tiio  thin  slices  of  drieit  inei,t 
are  poniiiliil  LelAcen  two  stones  natil  tiic  tihrca  8i'p.imte ;  uliout 
Go  lbs.  of  this  nro  put  into  n  hai;  of  bulfalo  skin,  with  al  .iiit  40  lbs. 
of  melted  fat,  and  mixed  toBelhcr  wliilo  hot  and  serveii  up, 
forniinf;  it  lianl  and  coniimet  nuus;  hen>-o  its  iiniiio  in  tho  Creo 
lanf;au(;e,  pammi,  ^'f;nlfyin^  nieitt,  and  kon  fat.  Kach  cart 
hriii^H  home  ten  of  iUvmi  l>a;;s,  and  all  tlii'.t  the  half.bremls  of 
the  Ked  Itiver  do  not  require  f<ir  themselves  is  e-.i„'erly  bougl:t  by 
the  Company  (lludson's  llav)  for  tho  purpose  of  sending  to  the 
more  distant  posts,  whero  food  is  scarce.  One  jiound  of  tiiis  is 
considered  etpint  to  four  jMiunds  of  ordinary  meat,  and  the 
peiniiiieaii  kee|w  for  years  iierfectly  j:o<id  ex|iosed  to  any  weather. 
Ti.e  baud  of  half  iTcd  hunters  «itli  which  the  writer  wiia 
journevinK  on  llieii  buflUlo-huntin);  ex|H'dition  nuiiilivroil  nbiMit 
two  *»  iiidi""*!  hunters,  Iwaides  womi.'ti  atul  childr\'n.  They  liv.' 
d' ■  '<M.'  hunting  excursions   in    Iodides   forincil    of  ureSM-d 

li  ■  ■  .i\in>.  They  are  always  aceouip;uiied  b\  an  imivfr.  of 
Hugs,  tthieli  follow  lliem  from  tho  settleiTiviit  f  r  th.'  purpo  of 
feeding  on  the  oflid  and  remains  of  the  sliui  bul^ilo.  'I'h'  .c  dogs 
nrii  very  like  wolves,  both  in  tipiK-arancL  and  <lisjM)siti'  .i,  and  no 
iloubt  a  eross-breid  lietween  the  wolf  and  tlie  ■'  ,;.  A  great 
many  of  them  aeknowledgu  no  piirtieiilir  master,  and  are  S'inie- 
times  daugcMus  in  times  of  scarcity.  I  have  myself  known 
them  to  attack  the  horseii,  and  oat  them. 

Our  camp  broke  up  on  tho  following  morning,  and  procoixlcd 
on  tlieir  route  to  tho  o|k'ii  plains.  Tho  cart  containing  the 
itoinenaiid  children,  and  cueli  dci'onitcd  with  soiiit  'lags  or  other 
lonspienous  emhieui  on  a  polo,  so  that  each  hunter  n  t  reco|{uiso 
bis  own  from  a  distance,  wound  olf  on  a  continuous  u  extending 
lor  miles,  aeconit>aniLtl  by  the  hunters  on  horseback. 

'I  be  following  day  we  inissed  the  Dry  Dance  .Mountain,  whero 
tl'e  Indians,  iH'fore  goin^  on  a  war  party,  ht.vo  a  custom  of 
dancing  and  fasting  fuc  tiireo  days  and  nights.  This  practice  is 
always  observed  by  \<.<iing  worrlora  going  to  Imttlo  for  tho  first 
t'.ioe,  to  accustom  tlumi  to  the  privations  and  fatigue  which  Miey 
iniistrxpect  toumh'rpi,  and  •.,  -rove  their  strength  and  enduran'X>. 
Should  any  sink  under  the  fati,,  ■'  and  fasting  of  this  cerumony, 
tliey  are  invariably  sent  back  to  the  camp  where  the  women  and 
tiiildrcn  remain. 

After  Icai'ing  this  mountain  wo  procccdoil  on  our  route  without 
li.eeting  any  bullalo,  although  we  saw  plenty  of  indicationa  of 
their  having  lieen  in  the  neighbourhood  a  short  tiino  previous. 
'Ill  the  cveiiiii),-  of  tlio  acauud  day  wo  were  viaitcd  by  twelve 
Sloui  cliiefs,  witk  whoai  the  liulfbreods  had  bton  at  wor  for 
JCieial  years.  T^  Mme  for  tho  ]iur|ioso  of  negotiating  n  per- 
Jiancnt  peace,  Ixo.  «)>ilst  smoking  a  ]iii>c  of  pc  i.-e  in  tlieir  council 
I'Hlge,  the  dmw  K>dy  of  K  Imlfbreed,  who  ad  gone  to  a  short 
'  I  .(ante  flxiw  v"»>  camp,  was  brought  in  ncvfly  seuli'cd,  aB<l  bis 
ileath  «••  nl  "«<  r  altributvsl  to  the  Sioux.  The  Wf-br««la  not 
I  iiug  at  »ar  m  it  li  any  other  nation,  a  gtiierul  fl?ehLg  of  n(;e  at 
unce  sproitg  up  in  tho  young  men,  and  Ihoy  would  have  t«k«« 
instant  n'venge,  for  the  sup|i««ril  act  of  treaclier-  upon  fits  twelve 
iltiefs  in  ilteir  jiower,  but  Ar  the  intcrfcrenci  <i1  the  old  hmJ  were 
tein]K'nite  of  tho  body,  who,  depree.iting  tu  Mi^rnnt  a  iBWiii  of 
the  laws  of  hospitality,  escorted  tliem  out  rf  tlauger,  Ml  aa  liw 
rami'  time  told  them  thai  no  peace  could  bo  conchidcd  onii 
taitisfaction  was  bad  for  the  murder  of  Ibeii  irioiid. 

Three  clays  after  the  departure  of  the  Sioux  chiefs,  oiir  »emit.« 
v.cro  obstTMd  by  their  eotnpjnions  to  make  t'leKignal  of  enooiies 
being  in  Eight.    Immediately  a  hundred  of  t  be  best  mounted 


would  servo  to  rocniit  t!io  horscti,  whose  posture  hitherto 
hiid  not  been  ^oihI, 

Oti  leaviiii;  Fort  Garry,  tlicy  crosHed  tlio  river  Aa- 
sinelxiiiie,  and  |irucccdud  <i|i  tho  liitd  Uivcr  for  nine  or 
ten  niilcM,  in  a.  eoiirsu  ii  little  I'lixt  of  Routli,  through 
cojiu  and  liglit  tiiiiljcr.     Tltev  cros.-icd  tho  Itivcr  Sail 


linjtoncd  to  tlio  spot,  and,  concealing  tlicmselvcilichiiid  the  shelter 
"fthebnnk  ol  a  small  stream,  sent  out  two  na  decoys,  who  ex- 
posed themselves  to  the  view  of  the  Sioux  ;  the  latter,  sup|iosiiig 
them  to  bo  alone,  rushed  u|ion  them,  whcreu|ion  tho  concealeil 
liidf-brecds  sprung  up  and  iKiured  in  a  volley  nmongst  tbein, 
u  bicli  brought  down  eight.  The  otlicn  escaped,  nllhoiigh  several 
inLst  have  l^een  wounded,  as  much  bluoil  wua  uflcrwnrds  disrovered 
oil  tbeir  track.  Though  dillering  in  very  few  ircs|ieets  from  lliu 
piiro  .Indian,  tliey  do  not  udo)it  tlio  pnicttce  of  scalping,  and,  in 
this  case,  being  satisfied  with  their  revtnge,  they  obunduned  tho 
dead  boilies  to  tin  malice  of  :i  rinull  parly  of  Suulteaux  who 
oeeompunied  Ibein. 

Tho  Saidtcnux  nro  a  band  of  tliogr  atOjibeway  nation,  both 
words  aignif\;'ig  "Tim  JniniaTs,"  aim  derive  their  name  from 
tliei;-  expertu'^ss  in  leaping  their  cui-oes  over  the  numerous 
rapida  w^.icli  (u'eur  in  tlio  rivers  of  (be  Fit-inity. 

Tho  foilowing  ufternoon  we  arrived  at  the  margin  of  n  small 
lake,  V'hero  wo  ei.('.tm]ied  rather  earlier  thon  usual  for  the  suko 
of  tho  vvctcr.  Nej.t  day  I  was  gratified  by  the  sight  of  a  herd 
of  about  forty  buHiilo  coi*  s  in  the  distance,  ond  our  hunters  in 
full  cliaso)  till  e  were  IIjc  first  I  had  seen,  but  were  too  fur  off 
for  mo  to  join  in  th."  hporf.  They  eneeceded  in  killing  twenty 
five,  wbi'-ti  wer3  distributed  fbrotigh  the  camp,  aiidproveil  most 
welcome  .o  all  of  us,  as  oor  piom  ions  wero  getting  rather  short, 
and  I  was  nbunii.iiitly  fired  of  pemmiean  and  dried  meat.  TIio 
(Ires  being  lighted  with  flic  wood  wo  had  brought  in  the  carts, 
tlie  whole  party  comineiieett  feasting  with  a  Tn»"ncify  which 
appeared  I'.Tlectly  iis'ouishing  fo  ii;c  until  1  tried  myself,  niid 
.'oiiiid  liy  rxperieiK'o  how  mueli  liiiiifiiig  on  the  plains  slimulali  s 
the  upprtlte. 

The  upncr  imrt  of  the  bunih  of  the  biiffalo,  wcighhig  four  or 
five  putinus,  is  called  by  tlieliidiuns  tlie  little  bunch.  This  is  of 
a  harder  and  more  couipael  iiolure  than  the  re.>t,  though  very 
tend'-r,  ond  is  usually  put  nside  for  keeping.  The  lower  and 
larger  jiarl  is  streokeil  with  lut,  ond  is  very  juicy  and  delicious. 
These,  with  the  tongues,  ore  cmiiiidored  tlio  delicacies  of  llio 
liuil'ulo,  After  the  parly  had  gorged  llumsolrca  with  as  mueli 
as  they  could  devour,  they  pus!>ed  tho  evening  in  roasting  tho 
znarrow-boiics  and  regaling  tbemselvca  with  their  contents. 

For  the  next  two  or  Ibreo  days  we  fell  in  with  only  a  single 
buffalo,  or  email  lierdsof  them,  but  as  xvo  proceeded  tliry  becauiu 
moro  frequent;  nt  last  our  nouts  brought  in  word  ufon  imminsu 
herd  of  bufTdo  bulls  about  two  miles  in  advonco  of  us.  They 
tiro  known  in  the  di&taiico  from  the  eow4  by  thrir  feeding  singly, 
ond  being  seatlerod  wider  over  the  plains,  whereas  the  cows  keep 
together  for  the  protection  of  calves,  which  aro  always  kept  ill 
tho  centre  of  the  herd.  A  half-breed  of  the  name  of  Uallet,  who 
was  exceedingly  attcidivo  to  mc,  woke  nie  in  the  morning  to 
accompany  him  in  advance  of  the  partv,  that  I  iniglit  have  the 
opportunity  of  examining  the  bulTalo  whilst  feeding,  before  tlie 
coromencement  of  the  hunt.  8ix  hours'  hard  riding  Ironglit  us 
within  a  quarter  of  a  inile  of  the  neatciit  of  the  herd.  The 
main  body  atrelched  over  the  plain  os  for  as  the  eye  could  reach. 
Fnrtunatoly  tho  wind  blow  iii  our  faces ;  bod  it  blown  towards 
t>  buflUoes,  tliev  would  have  scented  us  miles  ofl'.  1  wished  to 
tiave  BtTaeked  tliem  nt  once,  but  my  eoiiipoiiion  would  not  allow 
mo  11  111  tho  rest  of  tho  parly  caino  up,  os  it  wos  contrary  to  tho 
law  the  trine.  Wo,  therefore,  sheltered  ournelvcs  from  tlio 
observaii  >n  of  the  herd  behind  a  mound,  relieving  our  liorsei  of 
their  saddles  to  li  llieni.  In  about  on  hour  tho  hunters  lonio 
U|i  to  us,  inu».^*.iiiig  about  ono  liupdrL-d  and  fliirii  and  im- 
metliate  prc|Ntf«lioiis  « ere  made  for  the  cliusi .  Kiery  ninn 
loaded  his ^- Ik,  lookeil  to  )\i  priming,  untl  exui:iiiied  lliu  efli* 
cacy  of  Ma «adeU* girths. 

'inie*MWM»atro«tfl(   lautioned  tlio  less  experienced  not  to 

ahosx  «h4i  MKrr,  a  euiiiiuii  liy   no  nicims  umiccessary,  os  such 

I  actuAnila  freqiienll}  tvcm,     Kach  hunter  then  filled  ms  month 

1«ith  hulls,  wliirli  li  drops  into  the  gun  without  wadding,  by 
ty*  MiiBsis  loading  iniicb  i|itickcr,  and  being  enabled  to  do  k** 
i^ilst  <i»  horse  is  III  full  'pit^  ]l  i  'rue  thol  1'  •  gun  iimoro 
hable  to  buriit.  1         >at  do  not  >.    .i  to  miiiu,  oor  docs  lliu 

j  gun  varrs  so  f»r  ui  ^otrL.  ,  hul  thai  Is  of  leas  consitjuence,  :n 
I  they  nlw'ajs  lira  quits  cle*«  to  ilis  tMUid.    Srerythiiig  be.  g 


iiino  railo*  from  Fort  Ourry,  ii  river  about  twonly-fivo 
yanlM  wide,  but  not  jrtit  down  on  tlio  majM.  Sl-ortly 
nftor  this  tliiiy  cnivrKod  on  tlio  open  pniiric,  over  a  woll- 
(Icfinol  road,  iiulicitting  ii  fur  grvatur  amount  of  ti-oilic 
tlian  ho  bud  expected  tu  find. 

Owing  to  tlio  peculiar  diHtribution  of  the  wixxl, 
which  consists  cliielly  of  lino  oak-trcvs,  confined  )irin- 
ci|»iilly  to  the  right  bunk  of  the  river,  the  tortuous 
ciiursi!  is  vury  distinotly  marked  by  jutting  pronion- 
toricH, called  by  the  peojde  "points."  Captain  ralliser 
observed  that  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  country 
were  not  merely  confined  to  lied  Kiver  settlement ; 
for  the  country  through  which  they  {lOHsed  assumed 
lully  ).'i|ual,  mid  in  sonio  places  even  superior,  lulvan- 
tugcs,  being  iiioro  elevated  abovo  the  river.  He  had 
■III  op(K)rtuiiity  of  noting  the  natuiu  of  the  soil,  where 
a  settler  was  digging  for  marl,  about  six  feet  deep,  and 
<igaiu  ut  I'eiiibina,  where  he  had  ii  s[H'cial  exaininatiou 
made.  It  consists  of  about  onii  ft)ot  of  bhuik  vegetable 
mould,  resting  cu  a  free  clay  loam  of  a  light  gray 
colour,  but  very  deficient  of  siiiid.  The  banks  of  the 
rivei-i  in  this  country  are  composed  of  remarkably  tena- 
cious clay  mud,  rendering  access  to  them  very  diflicult, 
and  great  euro  is  rcquiii'd  in  pu-ssing  a  cart  or  waggon 
across.  On  the  22nd,  they  crossed  Uivit're  qui  Grate, 
situatcil  thirty-eight  miles  soutii  of  Fort  CJaiTy  :  this 
river,  as  well  as  the  lliver  Sail,  they  passed  in  pontoons. 
The  ferryman  was  a  very  intelligent  Amcriuan,  who 
had  recently  orrived  in  the  country  by  a  route  from 
Ihu  Lake  of  the  WixkIs,  following  the  course  of  Roed 
CiniRS  Hiver. 

He  described  the  first  twenty-five  miles,  west  of  the 
Ijike  of  the  AVikmIs,  as  being  Hat  nnd  swampy  ;  he 
partly  jMiddlid  and  |iuirtly  iliiiggcil  his  canoo  over  a 
slightly  rising  cunuliv.  until  lie  reached  Ib^cd  tirass 
Luke,  out  of  wliieli  a  river  of  tho  sumo  name  flows  ; 
the  country  about  the  head  waters  of  this  river  is 
swauij>y  :  but  the  lower  half  of  its  course,  according  to 
his  account,  flows  tlirougli  a  dry  and  fiiiely-woodeJ 
country ;  he  descrilted  the  river  as  shallow  aud  swift, 
only  fit  for  very  smuU  canoes. 

Captain  I'alliscr  oliserveii  large  pieces  of  driftwood 
BcnttiTed  about  the  liighi'r  spou  of  tho  pniirie,  iiuli- 
catiiig  the  extent  to  which  tho  whole  country  is  tloisled 
ill  spring  ;  by  meiusuremeiit  ho  ascertained  tlmt,  last 
spring,  the  water  rose  thirty-five  feet  above  the  present 
level  of  the  streaii:,  anil  it  is  '.jy  no  means  miusual  for 
tho  flood  to  reach  ten  f.-et  higher.  (>p{»wite  Fort 
I'embina,  the  river  is  about  eighty  yards  wide  and 
twtlve  (ei't  deep  ;  in  ilry  seasons  it  falls  five  feet  lower. 
From  Jfr.  Iddings  (an  Ameiican  civil  engineer)  ho 
ascci-tuincd  that  tho  river  is  fiftecr.  feet  deep,  two  huii- 
dn<d  miles  farther  up ;  but  there  its  width  is  reduced 

iiiljmtoil,  wp  nil  wnlkcil  our  liorsos  townriU  tho  herd.  By  the 
timo  wu  liittl  gurio  til)oijt  two  liuii'lroil  juriU,  tho  li«ril  |t»»ri-i'irt*(l 
u%  anil  ilorti-d  oiFia  (lie  ujtpo.-itc  direct  ion  at  t)uM\^p  of  tlii'ir 
Bpccd  I  we  now  put  our  liorscs  to  tlio  full  sAllop.  nuvt  in  twi'iitj 
iiiiimtci  wcru  in  tliuir  midst.  Tliorc  could  not  iiiivo  liiTii  K'la 
than  futir  or  Qro  tbouMiul  in  ou.  imiavNtMtv  vicinity,  nil  LulU, 
hot  a  Rin^lo  cow  nn'.>''s.»t  IlivMi. 

Tli»  »i>tuu  now  Kv*mo  oiw  of  iiitM>«»  I'xcltuinc'n!  :  tlio  Imgo 
bulla t^wiilerine  o.tr  tlir  plain)  i»  lii'adloDK  I'oiiluiioa,  vliilBt 
(b*  i%«rli*8B  liuiitLTtroiW  ix-i-kK'Rtly  in  ilu'ir  luidat.  k'  i-Miiiig  up  ai\ 

tmissout  fin'  ut  but  •  f«w  janln' diatiiii'O  fc  .a  .lu'ir  Tietims. 
pon  the  full  of  i'»,..  buliuUi,  tho  biHocsjful  hunter  merely 
throwi  Kmic  ortiriT  of  hi«  apitarcl — often  cnrriid  by  him 
•ulely  for  timt  purpojc— to  dcnolo  hia  o»n  prey,  and  then  rush 
on  1 1  «n«.>thci-.  1  .  0  marks  are  scurccly  erer  ilisputcd,  but 
ahi "  i  1  iloubt  -jxtv  as  to  the  onneinbip,  tlio  carcass  is  eijually 
^tvluU  among  tiio  claiiuauts* 
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to  ninety  feet,  and  the  finqiient  occurrence  of  sharp 
bonds  in  its  coui-sw  would  muko  it  diflicult  to  ascend  in 
steamboats. 

Tho  mouth  of  Pembina  River,  which  flows  from  the 
west  into  llud  Ri\(.'r, is  situ.ited  about  two  miles  south 
of  tho  boundary  line.  Upon  this  river,  at  a  diatunvo 
of  about  tweiity-livo  miles  from  this.  Captain  I'ttlliser 
was  informed  that  there  is  a  thriving  American  town, 
cidlcnl  San  Josef,  which,  owing  to  its  iveeiit  establish- 
ment, is  not  yet  recognised  in  tho  iiinps, 

Mr.  Iddings  also  informed  Cujituin  I'alliser  that  a 
land  company,  by  whom  ho  was  eiiildoyed,  intended  to 
build  u  town  ut  this  )H)iut,  and  estublish  a  ruilwi.y 
station.  As  yet  tho  place  is  but  a  wild  waste.  The 
Hudson  Bay  Coiu|iany'3  Fort,  where  they  were  residing, 
was  a  very  small  establishineiit,  nnd  the  American  one, 
situated  about  two  miles  on  tho  other  sida  of  tin; 
jirescnt  line,  is  still  smaller  and  more  wretched  in 
upjieariHice. 

It,  however,  professes  to  be  a  post-oflioe,  and  cariies 
a  mail,  said  to  bo  a  monthly  one,  from  Kt.  I'aul's  ;  but 
aa  tho  i>ostiiiaster  was  away,  aud  had  left  the  |ilaco 
uiiiler  care  of  an  Indian  woman,  who  s|«ike  no  other 
language  but  Iwr  own.  Captain  I'alliser  could  not  form 
very  accurate  ideas  as  to  tho  safety  of  any  letters  com- 
mitted to  its  care.  Still,  however,  he  was  indiieed  to 
forward  despatches  on  tho  assuranec  of  an  intelligent 
half-broed,  who  told  him  tliut  the  post-oflico  there  was 
"  u  \  cry  lucky  one."' 


'  Tho  reality  of  this  tawii,  and  tho  life  about  aud  tonrards  it, 
is  TOUc'hod  for  by  tho  acooinpanyinj^  extract  from  a  rocciit  Itod 
Hirer  Settlement  netrspapor — (r'rom  the  Nor'-  Wcnirr,  Nov.  Ifi) 
— Wo  have,  »itliiii  tho  lust  few  days,  received  intelli({eiieo  of  ua 
awfnl  cuao  of  HuHbriiig  ou  tho  plains.  A  party  was  lately  Journey- 
ing iroui  fit,  I'aul  to  i'euibina.  A  jiricst,  stationed  atl'embiiiii, 
who  was  traTclhiig  iu  their  euinpanv,  left  them  soinc^^Iiero 
about  the  Grand  Forks  to  come  ahead.  On  tho  2iid  instuiit, 
when  within  leas  tlmu  a  day's  journey  of  his  desliuaiion,  he  was 
uvortakei  by  a  fearful  snow-storm,  and,  losing  his  way,  got 
mired  in  that  slough  of  despond,  tho  grand  marius,  other  MOe 
I'euibina.  lie  hud  little  or  iiothiug  to  eat,  and  but  an  old  robe 
to  cover  biin  with.  When  ho  got  into  this  swamp,  his  hurec, 
beinp;  in  very  poor  condition,  was  unable  to  get  through  it,  ami 
lay  down  aud  died  the  first  niglit.  Why  the  priest  did  imt  iiiuko 
a  groat  efl'ort  to  cxtrieato  himself  and  push  on  to  I'embina,  not 
more  tliau  ton  or  twelve  miles  distant,  seems  almost  niiaceount- 
able,  lie  w:',.i,  it  nppeurs,  ahort-siglited,  and  may  from  thia 
cause  liavo  been  deterreil  from  settiii;;  out  on  foot ;  or,  pcrhup.s 
he  thought  hia  party  would  soon  roino  up  to  his  reliif.  At  all 
events,  ho  scorns  to  have  abandoned  all  hope  of  getting  any 
farther,  unuiiled,  and  laid  himself  down  beside  his  horsi-,  under 
a  poltim:  shower  of  snow  and  a  piercing  northern  bla^t,  butli  of 
which  lastcil  forty-eight  hours.  His  agony  ci\i\  ho  latter  ima- 
gined thun  described.  No  footi— thoroughly  drenched — cold 
ra.'king  his  frunie — tho  ncur  prospect  of  a  miserable  death— all 
eombincd  to  priHluce  the  glmiiuiest  der;|iair.  Ho  lay  in  this  stuto 
live  days  r.nd  five  nights — from  Saturday  I'l  Thursday.  On  tho 
fourth  day,  feeliii'j  life  to  be  fast  ebbing,  nml  thinking  all  was 
lost,  ho  wrote  his  'A-ill  iu  pencil  on  a  slip  of  paper.  When  found, 
liu  was  on  the  point  of  death.  He  had  eaten  parts  of  the  raw 
llesh  of  his  dead  horse.  Ho  was  dreadfully  swollen  willi  tho  wet 
and  cold,  so  inueli  so  liidecil  that  Mr.  S.  I'ritehird  (for  it  was  ho 
and  his  |mrty  Hint  found  him)  could  not  get  oil'  his  clothes  with- 
out cutting  them  to  pieces.  Ho  was  wrapped  in  blankets  and 
kept  warm;  and  we  are  toll  that  every  atteiil ion  jiossible  was 
paid  to  liiin.  After  soiiio  delay  the  priest  was  eHiuforluMy 
placed  ill  a  waggon  and  brought  on  by  Mr.  i'riteliard's  men— ho 
himself  starting  ahead  to  get  help  front  I'euibina.  Mr.  Koletto 
at  oiico  fitted  up  a  party  and  sent  them  olf,  and  in  due  time  tlio 
priest  was  brought  to  I'embina,  much  recovered,  hut  still  very 
poorly.  The  evening  before  ho  wiia  discovered,  Mr.  I'riteliard's 
party  eneaiiiped  within  a  stone  east  from  where  the  poor  man 
lay.  His  plaintive,  pitiful  muanings  were  distinctly  heard  during 
the  ^uiH  hoars  of  tin.'  night,  to  their  great  aliirin  and  perplexity. 
Xhe  luorniu);  aviuch  revvuU'J  t  hv  tadpivtui  v  n  v  huvc  ulrcady  draw  o. 
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It  !i|ipnnr»  from  ft  siilisiv^Hfnt  nolo  frum  (y'aptiiin 
Tallisi  r,  tliat  tills  t.'wii,  wliii'li  tlie  .\iiul"-Aiiicri<'iiiiH 
MIT  iiliiiiit  tn  liiiil'l  al  tliu  I'miitici'  line,  in  to  bv  cullu<t 
>l.  ViiuiMit. 

It  is  tn  (ilix  TVril,  lliat  iiiiollior  ('\|>i'clitiiiii  Imil  \k-vi\ 
•  l.<|ialc'linl  li_v  till'  (.'aliailiali  ^{cpMriiiiirtit,  iillil  liil  l'\ 
Mr.  (ilacliiiari,  and  of  wliii^li  »r  sliall  ilvcwhcro  f;i\f  a 
full  acoiiilit,  to  I'Naliiilic  lli<>  ci  iiiiliy  lN'tW4'(*ii  I.;ikr 
Sn)!!  rinr  uihI  Lake  \Viiii|H';;.  Itiit  Iry  tar  llic  iiio..t  iiii- 
lioftaiit  part  ot'  tin-  cnuiilr\  i«  llial  wliiili  ('apt.  l'alli-<cr 
'«  rxpliirrd.  \\  lialivcr  may  1»'  tlir  iliaiactir  el  llu' 
i-Olllitry  Ik'Iwiimi  iIih  two  lakiH,  it  iiiu.st  be  a  liiUi;  tiiiii; 
liurori'  it  tail  Ih'  of  pulitii'al  iiiterr.t  as  cniiijiur*')!  uitli 
llio  I'liiiiitrv  to  tlic  west  of  Kort  llarrv.  Tlio  last 
<k">pali'li  of  t.'.iptaiii  I'alltHrr  !<li>>w>  that  ;  and  il  sliuws 
•Imo  liow  till'  pf'opli- ol  tlir  I'lilti'd  States  nn' crcrpiiijj 
np  towar  Is  thu  lioiiiidaiy  and  wttlinj;  tlirro.  lint  with 
n  fririiii'  to  till)  roiinliy  Iwtwciii  Ijike  Snpciior  ami 
l..kc-  Wlnipi).',  will  IV  t.'aptaiii  I'alliM-r  »|N'ukn  of  ii 
■list lilt  ot'  linli  wooiN.  alioiit  twenty  >ov<ii  milr«  in 
leiiKtli,  IhIhiiii  till'  W'liitf  Kisli  Uivrr  and  tin'  KalU 
ot  till'  Kamlnisloi|nnlali.  that  iM-ini;  to  tlic  cnst 
of  till'  watii-partiii;.'  is  an  iinportant  fact,  lircaiisi' 
it  slums  tliat  tlu'i'i'  is  a  larjii!  district  witliiii  tlir 
prisciit  limits  of  Canada  (it  for  tlio  lialiitatioii  of 
riviliseil  man.  Moic  than  tliis,  Mr.  Haiti  r.  provincial 
laiid-siii  vcyor,  wlio  was  sent  onl  liy  tlie  I'aiiadiaii 
(ioMinmi'iit,  writes  to  tlie  elfect,  tliat  in  ninniiig  an 
lAploiiiiH  line  trom  l,.ike  Nipissing  to  liackewiiiiiiunj} 
I'ay,  on  Lake  Superior,  lie  lainu  on  a  ma^niticent  tract 
of  country  alionndin^,'  in  eve  y  reipiisite  for  iinnicdiat ! 
setllunient  Well  watered,  adniiral'ly  timbered  with 
maple,  lieieli,  iron  wood,  and  other  hard  wixxis,  and 
lasily  iiiiessible  We  need  not  say  how  iin|M>rtnnt  this 
territory  will  be  lu  ( 'an.ida,  and  this  di.scovery  entirely 
bcar.s  out  till  report  which  Dr.  J!ij;s'py  made  of  wh.it 
he  saw  and  heard  in  pissing  to  the  north  of  I.:iko  Su- 
perior, with  re^ipeet  to  this  \  cry  region,  which  he  calls 
tlie.Siigar-Miiple  I)istriet.  Mr.  (iladiiian  seems  likewise 
to  have  been  higlily  satisfied  with  the  country  which  he 
examined,  lie  ]uirsiied  the  same  route  lui  ralli.ser, 
but  at  a  later  period  of  the  year,  and  he  rejiorts  it  as 
extremely  fertile  and  good;  he  jiieasiired  trees  nine 
feet  in  eiicuinfcrence. 

The  distress  found  to  prevail  among  the  Indi.-in.s 
arises  from  cau.scs  not  within  the  control  of  the  Hudson 
Hay  (,'onipany.  It  arises  from  the  unproductiveness  of 
this  part  of  the  country.  It  is  not  freipiented  l)y 
any  largo  animals,  but  almost  entirely  by  rabbits. 
The  Indians  live  ])riiicipally  on  rabbli,  ,  and  clothe 
thcni.selves  in  rabbit  .skins.  They  aim.  partly  subsist 
on  sturgeon,  which  they  catch  at  times  in  the 
hike.?.  Sonietimes  they  are  well  fed  and  gonietimes 
they  are  in  ft  slate  of  lingering  starvation;  but 
this  does  not  im|ily  neglect  on  the  part  of  those 
who  were  the  temporary  giiiirdians  of  that  terri- 
tory. A  considerable  nmount  of  ngricnlture  has  L"e:i 
jiracti.sed  among  tliu  Indians  on  the  Bainy  I^ike. 
Wherever  ti.ey  liave  perseverance  and  diligence  enough 
to  d'\ote  tbeinselvcs  to  garden  cidtMre  they  .succeed ; 
they  grow  potjitoes,  herbs,  ftiid  other  jiroduce  to  some 
extent.  Hilt  as  a  general  rule,  as  everybody  knows, 
they  are  very  destitute,  because  they  will  not  hibour. 
They  |irel'er  starvutiou  to  work. 

The  po|)ulationofthe  new  American  town  of  San  Josef 
orSt.  V  iiiccnt  consist  soi' British  a.s  well  as  of  Anglo- Ame- 
rican half-breeds,  who.se  chief  dependence  is  on  the  p'.o- 
ceeds  of  the  biiifalu  hunt ;  and,  w  Lilc  tho  more  youtliful 


part  of  the  male  popiihitinn  aro  away  on  the  liunl,  tlin 
then  defenceless  iiihabitalitH  are  Hubjei  t  to  the  inroads 
of  the  Sioux  Imlians,  Thene  liiiUans,  hist  ye.ir, 
attacked  that  tultlement,  .stole  iilinost  al)  the  hones, 
and  shot  a  wom.iii  and  the  Hchoolmiinter  :  indeed, 
hardly  a  year  pas.ses  without  Millie  similar  depredations. 
.'Vlthough  that  lieiiil  of  the  I'enibina  Jtiver,  on  which 
S.'iii  .losef  is  situated,  is  inside  tie  I'niled  States' ter- 
ritory, yet  the  greater  part  of  the  river's  course  is 
ihroiigh  the  Itritish  doniinioiis.  It  is  an  iin|iortaiit 
riter,  and  may  hereafter  proNe  valuible,  as  alfordinj; 
facilities  for  navigation. 

(.'.ijitain  J'alliser  goes  on  to  say,  on  the  'Ith  August, 
they  ivached  Turtle  Mountain,  a  hill  rising  out  of  the 
prairie  to  about  1100  feit  ;  it  is  .'Id  miles  long,  10 
liioad.  This  hill  is  one  of  a  sericH  that  they  siiico 
tiaeed,  Kcatlercd  irregularly  in  a  line  from  south  east 
to  northwest.  The  boundary  line  pusses  through  the 
summit  of  this  nioiintain,  throwing  tin*  *' Soiiris  '  or 
Aloiise  jtiver  into  ilie  llritish  possessions.  This  river 
has  hitherto  been  wrongly  laid  down  in  all  iiia|>s  ',  and 
he,  therefore,  paid  strict  attention  that  its  course 
hIiouIiI  be  larefiilly  laid  down  in   the  ehait.s. 

<  tn  the  I'lth  of  August  they  readied  I'liii  I'.lliee  on 
Heaver  < 'reek.  Here  (,'aptiiiii  I'alliser  found  the  linn 
he  liail  .sent  direct  from  I'ml  (iany  with  the  ten  horses, 
and,  as  they  liad  now  rested  more  than  a  week,  he  tool, 
these  ten  horses  on  an  exjiedilioii  to  "  I.a  Hoclie 
IVrcee,"  having  the  hor.ses,  that  had  been  hitherto 
travelling  witli  them,  to  reirnit. 

I'ro<-eediiig  on  a  southwest  ionise  from  I'ort  Klliee, 
they  arrived,  on  the  IMtliof  August,  at  Jloo.se  .Moun- 
tain, one  of  the  chain  of  hills  al>o\e  mentioiieil.  It, 
like  the  Turtle  .Mountain,  is  coMied  with  dense  woods, 
lakes,  and  Hwaiiips. 

On  the  :.'l)tli  August  tiny  arrived  again  on  the 
Mouse  or  "  Souris  "  Bivcr,  and  here  Dr.  Hector  first 
discovered  coal  of  a  very  fair  (piality.  From  this  point 
of  the  iMoii.si;  Jiiver  an  hour's  ride  brought  them  to  the 
"  IJoche-l'ercce."  A  singular  a]i|iearancc  is  here  pro- 
duced on  the  rocks  ami  stones  by  ihe  combined  action 
of  the  atmosphere  and  water;  the  hiycrs  of  sand  and 
clay  forming  these,  being  uneipial  in  hardnefs,  aro 
worn  accordingly  into  groteaque  shapes,  iitliirdinginueli 
astoni.shmciil  to  the  Indians  and  lialf-brceds  visilinj; 
the  spot. 

Hero  fajitaiii  Talliser  was  visited  by  a  hirge  number 
of  S^aie  Indians,  celebrated  as  the  greatest  horsc- 
thicM's  in  the  country  ;  however,  he  concealed  all 
n|)preliensiou  for  his  hor.scs.  He  also  discovered  that 
meat  was  a  very  scarce  article  among  them,  as  they  had 
not  fiUen  in  with  bull'alo  for  many  days.  Ho  had, 
however,  been  fortunate  enough  to  kill  two  bulls  that 
morning,  and  secured  their  good  ofllces  and  the  safety 
of  his  lioi-ses  by  giving  them  the  meat,  inviting  them 
to  cook  and  prepare  their  own  feast,  to  which  lio 
added  some  tea,  sugar,  and  ilour,  desiring  timm  in 
return  to  guard  his  horses  all  night,  which  inj^wic- 
tion  tliey  regarded  as  a  eompliraeiit,  and  faithfully 
performed. 

Tlie  following  day  they  returned,  and  readied  Fort 
KUice  on  the  2flth  of  Augu.st. 

On  examining  the  horses  he  had  left  behind  at  that 
post  w  hen  lie  started  for  "  Hochc-rercee,"  ho  found 
theni  not  sutliciently  recruited  to  proceed  westward  to 
the  Klbow ;  he  therefore  detcrniined  to  wait  a  few  days 
longer.  He  likewise  found  that  his  guide  and  inttv- 
lireter  waa  6u  frighteued  at  the  prospect  of  entering 
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tho  niikckfoot  country,'  tliat  ho  gnvo  liiiii  very  falno 
!iitrr|in'liitii>n  aH  to  tint  fiiuilitiuH  of  tho  roiiti'  lie  in- 
tomluil  to  ii(lo|>t.  H)^  thoroforo  Btnrlt'il  ii  nit'SHuiigar  to 
Mr,  Cliristio,  thti  cliiof  oflicor  of  tho  IIiuIhoii  Uiy 
Coui|iuiiy,  ri'(|U('Htiiif{  tliu  Mrrvieoa  of  A(r.  M'Kiiy  (tho 
oIKvcr  ill  chai';;o  of  Kort  Kllice)  iw  lui  iiiterprutcr  to 
iicc'onipaiiy  liiiii  on  thu  oxiii'ditioD.  Mr.  ChriHtic,  on 
rci'i'ivinjf  liis  h'ltcr,  nido  tliroo  <hij»'  journey  to  moot 
hhn  lit  Kort  Ellico,  imd  brouglit  with  him  ii  gcutloinun 
to  put  iu  Mr.  AI'Kiiy'H  jiluco,  tiicrcliy  phiciiig  tlio  vahi- 
nhlo  wrvicm  of  thu  fiitlvr  iit  hin  diajHiiutl.  In  t)io  nu'iui- 
time,  on  thu  7th  of  SupttuiliiT,  liiiding  hiii  hiii'.scii 
MUlliciciitly  ruHted  to  ivhiiiiiu  (i|K'rgitionH,  ho  Htiirtud  iin 
vxpt'ditioii  under  Dr.  llrutor  for  tho  "  (jui  Ap|H'llo  " 
hilccH,  nnd  n.'inuinud  boiiind  ut  l<'ort  Kllicu  until  ho 
should  gi!t!  or  hiuir  from  Mr.  ChriHtio,  wIiumo  Hulinu- 
<|UHnt  nrrivid  on  S<'pt(!mbur  Otii,  Hct  Mr.  M'Kiiy  iit 
liburty  ;  and,  allvr  iiccouutii  wcro  iniido  up  iind  tniiix- 
fiTrc'd,  ho  stiirtod  on  horK.'biick,  lux'oinpunii'd  by 
M'Kiiy  imd  two  of  hia  mnn,  iind  overtook  thu  expedi- 
tion in  threu  days  at  the  (.jiii  Appello  l:ike!<,  about  I'iS 
uiilvH  west  of  Fort  Ellioe. 

On  Suiuhiy,  September  I<1th,  they  remained  at  tiio 
Qui  Apixdlo  lakes.  Tho  Hudson  Bay  Com|iiiny  liavo 
n  Ninall  trnding-poHt  there,  thu  inoiit  western  I'ort  in 
tho  territory  ;  ami  thoro  they  found  ii  largo  camp  of 
Ci'ecH  arrived  for  trailing.  Captain  Paili.ser  sent  for 
^Ir.  I'ratt,  thu  misxionary,  rerpioHtiiig  hint  to  comu  an<l 
pay  them  a  vinit.  Thu  wortiiy  miiisioiiary  is  ii  piiro 
('reu  Indian,  educated  at  liud  liiver.  He  reports  tho 
,Crees  as  beginning  to  apprehend  seart'ity  of  bud'ilo, 
and  many  nru  most  anxious  to  try  iigrieulturo.  Jfo 
thinks  tbut  if  they  liad  agricultural  implements,  such 
08  spades,  hoes,  and  ploughs,  thoy  certainly  would  eoiii- 
lucnco  o]ierutii)n.s.  This  opinion  Captain  I'alliser  found 
pretty  general  among  the  [loople  of  tho  Hudson  Bay 
Cominny  ;  ond  he  is  persuaded  much  goml  could  bo 
done  by  importing  the  simpler  kinds  of  agricultural 
implementx.  I'ratt  has  set  thu  rndiaim  an  excellent 
exaniplu  hiniHelf,  aud  grows  capital  Indian  corn,  barley, 
and  potatoes.^     The   <Jui   A))])ello   lakes  may   Ijo  con- 


I  sidircd  the  most  western  jiart  of  tho  territory  eniit  of 

I  thu  Itocky  Mountains  to  wliieh  thu  Hudson  Bay  Coin- 

jNiny  trade  :  westward  of  this  wiw   almost  uiiknouii, 

anil  the  wlnilu  couiitiy  to   the   Itoeky  Mountains  wan 

untravellcd  by  the  white  man. 

Among  the  Indians  that   hitil  eomu  to   trade 


>  'i'livro  ii  n  atnr*  told  <if  a  liirKO  viicampiui'iit  of  llliickfLtt 
furmod  in  thii  nciKliuourlioiHl,  liir  tlio  purposo  of  liuiitini;  duriiii; 
tlio  auinincr.  Qruwin[(  tinxl,  liuwcver,  of  ho  iwacvful  niul  i|;iioblo 
iin  uccuiHttion,  tlio  joiingcr  warriors  of  tliu  allied  tribes  deter- 
iiiinc'd  to  nmko  an  iiicuraion  iiito  tho  torritorict  of  tlio  Assiiie- 
lioinei,  Ilavinff  Kono  tlirou)(li  all  tlio  rei|uisita  cncliantiueiitH, 
tliey  Icil  bciruiiT  tliein  only  the  old  men,  with  tho  women  iimiI 
children.  Alter  n  aucccaaful  cnnipai|;n,  they  turned  their  stipi 
hmneward  in  triumph,  loadctl  with  acitlps  nnd  other  apoiU;  anil, 
nn  renching  tlio  top  of  tho  rid);o  that  overlookisl  tlio  camp  of  thu 
inflriii  and  dufciiceieBS  of  their  band,  they  notilled  their  approach 
in  tho  proudly  awolling  tones  of  their  aoiig  of  victory.  Every 
Imlgp,  however,  was  as  atlll  and  ailcnt  as  the  grave ;  and  at  length, 
■iiiging  more  loudly  as  they  advanced,  in  order  to  conceal  their 
emationa,  they  found  the  fell  talo  of  tho  mangled  corpses  of  their 
imronta  and  aiatcr J,  of  their  wives  and  children.  In  u  word,  tho 
Aasiiieboines  had  been  there  to  tiiku  their  revenge. 

'  "Chiirlea  I'mtt,"  aaya  I'rofeiaor  Hind  ("  Narnitivo  of  tlio 
Canadian  Kcil  River  Exploring  Kxpeditiun  of  1H57|  and  of  tho 
Aaaineboiiio  nnd  Siiakatcnowun  Kxploring  Kxpedition  of  1858"), 
^Usa  half-bred  catcchiat  of  tho  Church  Missionary  Society,  well 
acquainted  with  the  habits  of  Indians  nnd  of  tho  butrulo.  IIo  gave 
me  n  good  deal  of  valuable  information  respecting  the  country, 
nnd  with  charoctcrialio  generosity,  if  not  Christian  sympathy 
(why  the  doubt,  I'rofesaor  Uind  ?),  told  John  M'Kay  to  take  a 
young  heifer  liclonging  to  him,  when  ho  arrived  [nt  tho  Mis- 
fion,  and  kill  it,  in  honour  of  oar  arrival.  Fratt  showed 
mo  some  specimens  of  lignite  coal,  taken  from  a  bed  two  feet 
thick,  at  tho  Wood  Hills,  eighty  miles  aouth-west  of  the  Com- 
pany's post.  An  old  Indiiui  in  his  coinpnny  told  ns,  that  ho 
remembered  the  whole  of  tho  proviuco  through  wliieh  we  had 


was  a 


'  niuued  ajncs  leaving  Kurt  Klliee  oiii' niiitiiiiiinH  liin  •!,  Iinikin  Mily 
by  two  or  three  intervals  of  luirreii  ground,  Tlie  (^iii  .Xppilto 
Miaaion  wna  eatablished  in  1S5M,  ('luirlis  I'nitt  hud,  himever, 
reaided  many  yiiira  wliero  tho  miaaion  i«  aitiiatcd,  iind  li:ia  con- 
structed It  etinifortabte  li>g-hiiuae,  fenced  in  a  giirih-n,  and  imw 
Itoaaeaaea  aix  or  ai'ven  euws  aiiit  ciitvea.  The  Hev.  .Iiiiiiea  l<K'tU  e, 
tlie  iniaaioimry  newly  nrrivid,  a  iiiilivi',  of  Swampy  Cree  origin, 
iK'cnpied  I'nitt'a  liuusv)  and  in  the  giinlen,  where  ue  round  liini, 
Indian  corn  was  growing,  lu  well  as  (lututoea,  tiiriiipa,  lieana,  iiiiil 
other  enlinary  vi>getub]es.  On  Sunday  we  iitliiithil  iterviee  in 
I'ratt's  Inline.  The  llev.  Mr,  Suttie  read  I  he  priivir'.  in  Kngli^'li, 
<  with  great  rare  and  correct neaa.  He  preached  in  Ojiljewny,  and 
n  liynin  was  aniig  in  the  CriHi  kiiignage.  Ilel'ore  the  aeriiion  tho 
missionary  aiirpriivil  us  hy  waking  up  it  droway  Iniliaii,  who  was 
enjoying  a  ipiict  nap  in  ii  corner  of  the  room,  and  leiidiiig  him  t<i 
]  thu  tein|airary  ritiding  deak,  commenced  the  ceremony  of  public 
liaptiam,  .My  oatoniahment  was  not  diiniiii»htd  when  the  reverend 
gi'iitleniuii,  turning  to  me  without  niiy  preliininiiry  nutice,  auid 
nbrnplly,  '  Kaiiie  this  man !'  After  a  nioment'a  ritleitliiii,  I  aaid, 
'  John.'  John  walkiit  to  his  bench,  and  was  aooii  appurintly  loat 
in  nuiay  aininber  to  all  conacionanesa  of  the  privilegi'a  ami  bliMiings 
of  which  adult  Chriatiaii  liaptisin,  duly  received,  had  iiiiide  him 
thu  inheritor.  When  the  llev,  JunusHeltee  arrived  at  the  inia- 
sion  hut  autumn,  tho  Crocs  of  thu  Handy  Uilla,  having  reeeiveil 
intelligence  that  the  lliahop  hud  sent  n  '  pniying  man'  to  teach 
ihciii  the  triilhs  of  Cliriatianity,  directed  nusaengcrs  to  ini|niiu 
whether  the  '  great  praying  futlier'  hud  sent  plenty  of  rum  ;  if  w), 
they  >vould  soon  Ikvoiiic  followers  of  the  white  man's  .Munitoii.' 
.  Tho  inesacngers  returned  with  tlio  liitelligeiico  that  thu  great 
praying  fatlier  had  not  only  omitted  to  aeinl  rum,  hut  he  hopiil 
that  thu  riain  t'rws  would  sihiii  aliaiidon  the  pnutieu  of 
demanding  ruin  in  cxchniiKe  fir  their  pemniiiaii  and  rolna. 
Mr,  Sntlecalieaka  Kiigliah  very  lliiently.  The  tkld  for  his  labour 
is  extensive,  liut,"  us  Professor  Hind  thinks,  "  not  very  proiniaiiig. 
When  conversing  with  the  Creeaof  the  Sandy  Hills,iiiany  of  tliciii 
cxpreased  a  wish  to  have  their  children  tuuglil  by  white  men,  hut 
tliey  did  not  iippinr  to  liku  the  iilr  of  their  being  taught  by  n 
iiativu  of  ("iU'erent  origin.  This  is  an  imiiortaiit  point  to  lie 
observed  in  the  selection  of  native  miasionnriea,  Tho  acliool,  how- 
ever, upjieurs  here,  as  elacwlicro  among  Indian  tribes,  to  bo  tho 
only  sure  gmunil  fur  estnbliahiiig  thu  truo  fuitli  among  tlicm. 
'  Teach  my  children  for  two  or  three  years,  but  let  me  follow  tho 
ways  of  my  futhcra,'  suid  tho  Chief  of  the  Sumly  Hills  tonic." 

A  Cree  chief,  naineil  ■'  llrukeii  Arm,"  in  the  course  of  a  long 
smoke  with  Mr.  I'anI  Kiiiio  and  his  fellow  voyageuis,  liegaii  talk- 
ing iibinit  the  ellbrts  of  tho  iniasionurics  amongst  bis  jieoplo,  nnd 
Si'UiiictI  to  think  that  they  would  not  Iw  very  aiircesaful ;  for, 
though  he  did  not  interfere  with  tho  religions  lielief  of  any  of  his 
trilie,  yet  many  thought  us  he  did;  nnd  his  idea  was,  lliot  us  Mr. 
Itiindell  hud  toUl  him  that  whut  ho  preaclieil  was  tlie  only  true 
road  to  heaven,  nnd  Sir.  Hunter  told  him  the  same  thing,  ui  d  w> 
did  Mr.  Tbcbo,  mid  us  they  all  three  suid  tbut  the  other  two  were 
wrong,  and  as  ho  did  not  know  which  wus  right,  he  thought  they 
ought  to  call  a  council  iimongat  themselvcn,  and  thai  then  hu 
would  go  witli  them  all  three,  but  until  they  ngncd  ho  would 
wait.  Hu  then  told  the  [iiirty  that  there  was  a  tnidition  in  his 
tribe  of  one  of  thcni  having  become  a  Christian,  nnd  how  ho  wus 
very  good,  and  did  all  tlint  hu  ought ;  and  that  when  lie  died  lie 
wus  taken  up  to  tho  wliito  man's  heaven,  where  everything  wus 
very  giaid  uiid  very  benutiful,  and  all  were  liuppy  amoiigat  Ihtir 
friends  nnd  relatives  who  hud  gone  before  them,  and  where  they 
hud  everything  that  tho  whitu  man  loves  and  longs  for;  but  thu 
Indian  could  not  sliaro  their  joy  and  pleasure,  fur  all  was  strange 
to  him,  and  ho  met  nono  of  tho  spirits  of  his  iinccatora,  nnd  them 
wus  none  to  welcome  him  j  no  hunting,  nor  llsliiiig,  nor  any  of 
those  jovs  in  which  he  used  to  deliglic  !  and  his  spirit  grew  sad. 
Then 'tlio  Omit  Manitou  called  him,  and  asked  him,  "  Why  art 
;  thou  sad  in  this  beautiful  heaven,  which  I  have  made  for  jour  joy 
nnd  happiness  ?'  Then  tho  Indian  told  him  that  he  sighed  for 
the  compuny  of  the  spirits  of  his  relatives,  and  tbut  ho  felt  lone 
'  nnd  Borrowlul.  So  the  Oreut  Uunitou  told  him  that  he  could  not 
:  send  him  to  the  Indiun  liraven,  os  ho  had  while  on  earth  chosen 
'  this  one,  but  that,  ns  he  hud  been  a  very  good  mnn,  lie  would  send 
i  bim  luck  to  curth  again,  nud  jivo  him  another  chance. 
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niiin  Sir.  M'Kay  w.a.s  acquainted  with.  Tins  man  was 
a  reinsirkaltle  exception  to  the  generality  of  Indians  : 
they  ••ailed  him  tlic  "peace-maker,"  and  twice  within 
tlio  '..ist  two  or  three  years  ho  pushed  his  way  alone 
into  the  Blaekfoot  country,  and  walked  into  the  enemy's 
camp  imarmed,  with  the  peace-pijie  in  his  liand, 
exhorting  them  to  |)eace,  and  oirering  them  the  alter- 
native of  killing  him.  The  result  on  each  occasion 
was  a  treaty  of  peace  to  the  Crees  and  a  present  of 
horses  to  the  peace-maker.  Captain  Palliscr  engaged 
this  Indian  to  guide  them  to  the  Elbow, 

On   September    the    Hth   they  started  from   Qui 


Appcllo  lakes  for  the  Elbow,  on  the  gouth  branch  of  (ho 
Saskatchewan,  sometimes  called  the  Bow  Biver.  Ou 
September  IGth  they  again  encamped  on  Mouse  or 
Souris  River,  at  a  tributary  called  by  the  Indians, 
Moose  Jaw  Creek,  in  longitude  106°.  Up  to  this  point 
in  their  journey  they  had  suffered  no  inconvenience 
from  want  either  of  wood  or  water ;  here,  however, 
their  guide,  the  peace-maker,  advised  them  to  bring 
wood  along  in  their  carts,  its  they  should  see  no  more 
until  they  came  to  the  Saskatchewan,  which  they  first 
came  in  sight  of  at  sunset  on  the  21st  of  September. 
They  were  now  in  the  heart  of  the  buffalo  country 


FORT    EDMONTON,   ON  THE   UPPER   SASKATCHEWAN    RIVER. 


This  region  may  bo  called  a  buffalo  preserve,  being  the 
battle-ground  between  the  Crees  and  Blackfeet,  where 
none  go  to  hunt  for  foar  of  meeting  enemies,  and  where 
those  who  go  to  war  abstain  from  hunting.  The  whole 
region,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  was  covered  with 
buffalo,  in  bands  varying  from  hundreds  to  thousands. 
So  vast  were  the  herd.s,  that  Captain  Palliser  l)egan  to 
have  serious  Apprehensions  for  the  horses,  as  the  grass 
wa?  eaten  to  the  earth,  as  if  the  plain  had  been  de- 
vastated by  locusts.  However,  the  timber  on  the  small 
tributaries  of  the  river  kept  off  the  buffalo,  and  so  a 
little  grass  was  obtained  for  the  liorscs,  for  the  buffalo 
shuns  the  timber  until  mid-winter. 

At  the  Elbow  they  found  a  largo  tributary  flowing 
fi'om  the  cast  into  tho  Saskatchewan,  and  Dr.  Hector 
was  despatched  with  one  or  two  men  to  trace  tho 
coun>e  of  this  river.      This  he  found  to  flow  from 


the  most  western  of  tho  chain  of  Qui  Appelle  lakes, 
being  navigable  to  large  boats  the  whole  way.  Hence 
it  was  first  ascertained  that  there  exists  a  valuable 
water  communication  between  the  south  Saskatchewan 
and  the  Red  River,  and  that  a  good-sized  boat,  and 
even  a  small  steamer,  might  descend  from  tho  south 
Saskatchewan,  ascend  to  the  west  Qui  A  ppello  river, 
cross  the  Qui  Appelle  lakes,  and  then  descend  the  Qui 
Appelle  into  the  Red  River.  The  whole  of  the  difli- 
culty  of  commimication  between  the  Rocky  Mountains 
ond  the  Red  River  being  thus  set  aside,  and  one  half 
of  the  distance  uninhabited,  nothing  remained  but  the 
discovery  of  a  pass  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  tho 
British  territory. 

After  tho  Doctor's  return  from  exploring  the  western 
Qui  Appelle,  they  commenced  their  ascent  from  the 
Elbow,  and  reached  the  109th  meridian  of  longitude 
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on  the  28th  ot  September.  That  magnificent  river, 
the  Saskatchewan,  )icro  rivals  the  Missouri  in  size  and 
volume,  and  even  at  this  (the  lowest  state  of  water 
(luring  the  whole  year)  was  navigable  for  craft  of  any 
size,  as  was  found  by  sad  experience,  the  expedition 
havin];;  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  one  of  its  wag- 
gons in  the  channel  of  the  river  at  a  depth  of  sixteen 
feet.  The  lOi)"  nieridiau  was  the  farthest  point  to  the 
westward  explored  by  the  expedition  that  season.!  At 
that  jjoiut  it  crossed  the  river  to  the  north  side,  and 
started  on  a  north-east  course  for  Carlton,  its  winter 
quarters,  where  they  arrived  on  the  8th  of  October. 

Captain  Palliaer  hiraaelf  left  the  [jarty  at  Carlton  on 
the  11th  of  October,  1857,  and  after  a  severe  journey, 
four  hundred  and  fifty  six  miles  of  which  were  per- 
formed over  the  snow  on  foot,  ha  reached  Montreal, 
where  he  made  arrangements  for  proceeding  the  ensu- 
ing spring  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  through  the 
country  of  the  Blackfoo*-  IndiaiiEi,  by  engaging  twenty 
men,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  dog  sleighs,  to  convey 
their  provisions.  This  increased  his  force  altogether 
to  thirty,  and  with  a  smaller  number  he  deemed  it 
would  have  been  the  height  of  imprudence  to  venture 
into  the  south-western  part  of  the  Llackfoot  and 
Pedgar  country. 

This  dog-sleighing  on  a  large  scale  is  a  very  exciting 
amusement.  We  find  a  description  of  a  race  of  300 
miles,  from  Fort  Garry  to  Crow's  Wing,  on  the  MLssis- 
sii)pi,  in  Professor  Hinds'  account  of  his  second  Saskat- 
chewan expedition. 

Uiwn  our  arrival  at  Selkirk  settlement,  subsequently 
to  the  cxploi-ation  of  Lake  Winipeg  and  Mauitobah, 
we  had  heard  that  a  party  of  English  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  liad  reached  Fort  Garry,  and  were  then  pro- 
paring  for  a  short  trip  into  the  prairies  in  search  of 
buffiilo.     The  aristocratic  hunters  consisted  of  Lord 


'  Wo  find  tlio  following  nncoimt  of  thU  spot  in  Governor 
Simpson's". Journey  liouiiil  tho  World": — 

"  Having  jiasscd  over  a  hilly  nnd  panially-wooded  district,  we 
rcnclied  the  How  Itivcr,  being  tho  south  bmnch  of  the  Suskat- 
chcwnii,  about  ten  o'olouk.  This  stream,  taking  its  rise  in  tho 
Itocky  Mountains,  near  tho  intcrnatiomil  frontier,  is  of  eonsider- 
nblo  size,  without  any  pliysieal  impediment  of  any  moment ;  but 
its  upiier  waters  arc  so  much  infested  with  warliko  tribes,  that, 
'  though  believed  to  bo  rieli  in  game,  it  is  seldom  ascended  by 
traders.  Some  years  back,  indeed,  three  or  four  posts  wcro 
established  on  its  banks;  but  tliey  wero  soou  abandoned  after  the 
sacrifice  of  several  lives  in  thoir  defence.  lu  addition  to  these 
permanent  forts,  a  flying  expedition,  on  a  large  scale,  was  effected 
in  tho  year  1823,  with  a  view  of  testing  the  truth  of  tho  rumours 
as  to  the  richness  of  liow  River. 

"The  expedition  in  question,  bciides  Messrs.  M'ICenzio  and 
Rowland,  the  gentlemen  in  charge,  consisted  of  eight  or   ten 
subordinate  officers  and  a  liundred  men.    After  ascending  to  the 
utmost  limits  of  tho  navlg.ition  for  boat  surveying,  detachments 
j  wero  despatched  in  every  direction,  which  met  with  many  natives 
j  who  had  never  seen  a  Knropeaii  before.    Theso  unsophisticated 
savages,  however,  had  their  curiosity  moat  strongly  excited  by  n 
negro  of  tho  name  of  Pierre  Kongo.     This  man  they  inspected  in 
every  possible  way,  twisting  him  about  nnd  pulling  his  hair,  which 
was  so  different  from  their  own  flowing  locks,    and  at  length 
they  camo  to  tho  conclusion  that  Pierre  Ilungo  was  tho  oddest 
■  specimen  of  a  whito  man  they  had  ever  seen. 
I      "  These  negroes,  of  whom  tlieie  were  formerly  several  in  tho  Com- 
pany's service,  wcro  universal  favourites  with  tho  fair  sex  of  tho 
red  race ;  nnd  nt  tho  present  day  wo  saw  many  an  Indian   that 
iippenred  to  liavo  a  dash  of  tho  gentleman  In  black  about  him. 
,  rinding  that  the  resources  of  tho  country  had  been  overrated, 
.  our  |)eople  retired  tho  following  year  with  tho  loss  of  a  consider- 
I  able  part  of  tho  original  outlay  of  £10,000,  carrying  with  them 
I  an  enormous  quantity  of  leather,  but  very  few  fun.    They  lived 
I  in  tho  midst  of  plenty,  having  consumed  during  the  winter  1,600 
,  buflldocs,  bcildei  great  quantitici  of  venison  of  every  kind." 


Richard  Grosvenor,  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  Henry 
Danby  Seymour,  Esq.,  M.V.,  and  the  Honotnable 
Evelyn  Asldey.  They  wero  successful  in  meeting  and 
killing  buftido  a  short  distance  south  of  the  boundary 
line,  in  the  direction  of  Devil's  Lake,  and  returning 
from  their  expedition  in  the  middle  of  November. 

The  hardships  and  ]n'ivations  iiise]iarablefrom  ]irniiie 
adventures  at  this  late  season  of  tlie  year,  with  tin' 
thermometer  sometimes  as  low  as  zero,  was  nut  sufli- 
ciont  to  deter  Lord  Grosvenor  from  tinilertaking  a 
unich  longer  expedition  to  the  West,  after  his  return 
from  hunting  buflfalo.  He  started  on  the  22nd  fif 
November,  in  company  with  James  Mackay,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  and  enterprising  natives  of  Selkirk 
settlement,  for  Fort  EUice,  jiroposing,  subsequently,  to 
visit  the  Pluie  Cras  on  the  Qui  A])pelle. 

This  odventurous  journey  on  lioi-seback,  nt  so  late  a 
period  of  tho  year,  considering  the  slender  outfit  of 
clothing  and  provisions  which  Lord  Grosvenor  took 
with  him,  showed  no  ordinary  courage  and  confidence 
in  the  possession  of  great  physical  endurance.  A  jour- 
ney in  dog  carioles  over  the  snow  is  comfort  itself 
compared  with  riding  in  tho  face  of  a  cutting  wind, 
with  the  thermometer  not  far  removed  from  zero. 

Lord  Cavendish,  Mv.  Seymour,  and  Mr.  Ashley,  en- 
gaged John  Monkman,  of  Oak  Point,  Luke  Manito- 
bah,  to  organise  their  train  of  dogs,  and  make  arrange- 
mentsfor  their  journey  to  Crow's  Wing,ontlie!Mi-si.ss-ippi, 
proposing  to  return  to  civilised  life  as  soon  as  >ufticient 
snow  fell  to  make  tho  country  po.s.sible  for  dog  trains. 
John  Monkman  is  the  most  noted  runner  in  Selkirk 
Settlement ;  with  his  magnificent  train  of  dog-s  probably 
the  best  in  Rupert's  Land,  he  has  accomplished  the 
journey  between  Pembina  and  Fort  Garry,  a  distance 
of  sixty-eight  miles,  in  seven  horns  and  a  half.  Tlie 
men  Monkman  engaged,  six  in  number,  were  generally 
limners,  --nd  provided  with  good  dogs. 

The  preparation  for  the  winter  journey  of  both  par- 
ties to  St.  Paul  was  rather  of  a  formidable  character, 
even  at  Red  River,  requiring  not  less  than  sixteiii 
carioles  and  sledges  drawn  by  fifty  dogs  in  all. 

It  being  neces.sary  that  I  should  take  with  me  a 
number  of  geological  specimens,  field  apparatus,  books, 
ifec,  my  party  required  nine  carioles  and  sledges,  and 
a  corresponding  number  of  men  ;  each  sledge  or 
cariole  on  a  long  winter's  journey  requirirg  one  man 
to  manage  it,  altliough  the  same  individual  with  well- 
trained  dogs  is  competent  to  conduct  two  sli'dges  <.n 
good  roads  and  for  short  journeys,  when  time  is  not  an 
object  and  food  easily  accessible. 

I  engaged  a  half-breed,  named  C'line,  an  excellent 
runner,  and  a  willing  attendant,  to  organise  my  train. 

The  distance  between  Fort  Garry  and  Crow's  Wing 
is  about  400  miles  by  the  winter  road  ;  and  the  only 
l)Iaces  where  supplies  can  be  obtained  arc  at  Pembina, 
Red  Lake,  and  Cass  Lakc.^ 


'  The  chief  objection  to  travel  with  a  lari!o  uuniljer  of  dogs  in 
the  ditUculty  o{  supplying  them  with  food,  uur  ean  the  several 
stationa  bo  alwaya  relied  on  to  furnish  the  requisite  quantity  an 
unexpected  intrusion  of  many  of  these  hungry  animals  demands. 
Each  dog  requires  daily  about  two  pounds  of  pcmuiican,  or  thrco 
pounds  of  white  Hsh,  ao  that  tho  provision  for  a  team  of  caridlcs, 
einjdoying  thirty  dogs,  would  involve  tho  carrinKo  of  (I'llO  lbs.  of 
pemniican,  or  900  lbs.  of  whito  tish  for  a  ten  days'  jiauncy ;  a 
team  of  three  dogs  will  draw  300  lbs.  forty  miles  a-day,  for  tea  or 
twelve  days  iu  succession  if  well  fed,  and  the  road  be  tolerably  good, 
over  a  level  country,  A  winter  roail,  it  may  bo  hero  remarked, 
is  nothing  more  than  a  cariolo  or  aledge-traek,  caused  by  tho 
passage  o*'  this  primitive  kind  of  vehicle  over  tho  snow,  and 
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From  tho  hour  it  was  known  in  Selkirk  Settlement 
that  tho  two  parties  would  probably  start  nearly  at 
tho  same  time — great  feeling  existed  among  tho  half- 
breeds  respecting  their  endurance,  and  the  ease  and 
speed  with  whicli  their  dogs  could  accomplish  a  long 
journey — a  warm  spirit  of  emulation  arose  between  the 
men  attached  to  each  party,  which  rapidly  communi- 
cated itself  to  their  wives  and  friends.  Cline  told  me 
that  ho  had  heard  confidently  that  Monkman's  plan 
was  to  give  us  the  stnrt  for  two  days,  and  then  taking 
ndvautago  of  tlio  road  wo  should  make  through  tho 
untrodden  wilderness,  pass  us  triumphantly  a  few  days 
before  we  arrived  at  Crow's  Wing.  It  gnidually  became 
evident  that  tho  idea  of  a  race  from  Fort  Gany  to 
Crow's  Wing  communicated  itself  to  tho  gentlemen  of 
both  parties,  and,  indeed,  stimulated,  more  or  less,  all 
wlio  were  to  make  tho  journey,  Cline  and  his  men 
npi)e.ired  exti-emely  anxious  that  they  bhould  not  bo 
far  behind  tlieir  competitors,  and  even  indulged  the 
liopo  that  if  wc  got  a  fair  start  we  might  not  bo  over- 
taken. When  the  subject  of  a  mco  was  firat  mooted 
to  mo  by  Cline,  I  regarded  our  chance  as  almost  hojie- 
Icss,  considering  tho  luggage  with  which  we  were  in- 
cumbered. Afterward  it  occurred  to  me  that  our 
chance  lay  in  the  greater  ease  with  which  our  party, 
long  inured  to  exposure  and  fatigue,  would  be  able  to 
sustain  long  phy.-dcal  exertion,  an  liallucination,  how- 
ever, which  .■subsequent  cxporiouce  of  the  phy.sical  ta]m- 
bilities  of  Jjord  Cavendish,  Jlr.  Seymour,  and  Mr. 
Ashley,  during  their  stay  at  Red  Ilivei,  served  to 
disj)i!l. 

All  my  train  biing  ready,  wo  starto<l  on  Tuesday, 
N(>\ember  30tli,  at  nu  early  hour  irnm  Fort  Garry, 
and  took  the  east  bank  of  Red  River  through  the 
French  settlement.  Jlonkman's  party  expected  to 
follow  in  tho  afternoon,  or  early  on  tho  following 
morning.  On  Wednesday  we  reached  Fort  Pembina, 
and  stayeil  the  night  with  Jfr.  jMackenzie,  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  post,  wlit-e  sad  fate  last  December  (de- 


U  lii\Ii1a  to  1)0  oblitcratcl  by  every  fresh  fall.  A  cnrlolo  is 
constructed  of  vory  thin  liourd,  tea  feet  long  nnd  twelve  or 
fourteen  inclics  broail,  turned  up  nt  one  end  in  tlic  form  of  n 
linlf-circle,  like  tlie  bow  of  nu  Ojibcwuy's  canoe.  To  tliis  Iwnrd 
n  liigii  crndic,  lilio  tlie  body  of  n  sHinll  cnrringc,  ia  attached, 
nliout  eigliteon  incites  from  tho  end  of  tlio  iHMrd  or  floor.  Tlio 
fr.inie-worlc  is  covered  with  buflUlo-skin  parchment,  and  painted  or 
decorated  according  to  taste ;  tlie  inside  is  lined  with  a  blanket  or 
buffalo  rolw,  and  when  the  traveller  is  seated  in  his  cariole  witli 
nntstrctclicd  legs,  ho  is  only  separated  from  the  snow  by  tho  plunk 
that  forms  tlie  floor.  A  sledge  is  nothing  mora  than  a  thi.i  board 
ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  ttvclvo  inches  broad,  turned  up  at  one  end. 
The  baggage  is  attached  by  means  of  butralo  slings,  and  two  or 
three  dogs  are  harnessed  to  this  simplo  vehiclo  by  the  eamo 
material.  Xhe  dugs  attached  to  a  cariole  are  generally  decorated 
with  collars,  from  wliich  Ijcnd-xvork  and  tassels  are  suspended, 
together  with  a  string  of  small  bells.  When  n  train  is  in  motion 
the  driver  runs  behind  tlic  cariole  or  sledge,  guiding  it  by  means 
of  a  loop  fastened  to  each  end  of  tho  floor;  when  tired  or 
nnxious  to  rido  he  sits  on  tho  small  box  containing  tho  travdler's 
bajgage,  which  is  fastened  to  the  projecting  floor  in  rear  of  tho 
cariole,  or  ol«o  he  stands  on  it  if  no  bo.\  is  attached.  A  winter 
road  is  uniformly  of  tho  breadth  of  the  floor  of  the  cariolcs,  rarely 
exceeding  fifteen  indies,  and  of  a  depth  proportionate  to  tho 
quantity  of  snow  wliich  has  fallen.  In  making  a  new  road  whcro 
the  snow  is  deep,  a  half-brccd  walks  on  snow-shoes  somo  distance 
In  front  of  tho  dogs,  which  follow  his  tracks  with  tho  utmost  pre- 
cision tlirough  all  ita  windings,  anerfouror  five  trains  have  passed 
the  road  is  generally  considered  to  be  sufllcicntly  hard  pressed  to 
admit  of  tho  easy  passage  of  tho  succeeding  trains,  hence  n  great 
p^int  is  gained  in  dog  travelling  if  a  new  rood  has  recently  been 
made  by  n  p.irty  in  advance  :  to  mako  the  road  is  regarded,  indeed, 
M  tho  chief  difficulty  in  journeying  with  dogs. 


scribed  further  on)  is  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  danger 
attending  travelling  alone  during  tho  winters  of  this 
climate.  The  woods  and  prairies  aro  then  perfect 
deserts ;  Indians  being  at  their  winter  quarters,  birds 
far  away  in  tho  sunny  south,  and  wild  animals  liyber- 
nating,  or  seeking  food  and  shelter  in  the  thickest 
parts  of  the  swamps  and  forests.  So  complete  is  tliis 
desolation  in  the  interior  of  many  parts  of  Rupert's 
Land  during  the  winter,  that  Mr.  Christie,  chief  factor 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  while  travelling  from 
Atliaba.sca  to  Red  River,  in  December,  1859,  did  not 
meet  with  a  single  Indian  throughout  a  long  and  dreary 
journey  of  fourteen  hundred  miles. 

The  thermometer  at  Pembina  Fort  indicating  22" 
below  zero  on  the  morning  of  December  2nd,  when  we 
left  the  jwst,  having  procured  another  train  of  two 
dogs  at  tho  small  village  of  Pembina,  two  miles  from 
the  Hudson's  Bay  post  of  that  name,  we  struck  across 
tho  prairie  to  the  "first  of  the  Two  Creeks,"  where 
we  camped.^ 

On  the  following  day  wo  arrived  at  Pino  River.  Clino 
made  a  cache  of  pcmmican  in  tho  river,  some  distance 
from  our  tracks,  to  bo  taken  up  on  his  return.  A  holo 
was  cut  through  the  ice,  then  about  fifteen  inches 
thick,  and  a  buflido  hide  thong  having  been  tied  round 
the  bag,  and  fastened  to  a  stick,  it  was  let  dowiv  into 
the  water  just  below  the  ice,  the  stick  being  stretched 
across  the  orifice.  Lumps  of  ice  were  then  piled  on 
the  bag  of  pcmmican,  ond  water  poured  on  them. 
The  temperature  of  the  air  being  at  the  time  consider- 
ably below  zero,  tho  water  froze  the  instant  it  touched 
the  ice,  and  bound  tho  nuisses  together  in  one  block. 


^  A  camp  is  always  made  in  "woods,"  if  jiossible,  for  tho 
sake  of  fuel  and  shelter.  The  first  operation  is  to  sweep  thesnnw 
from  the  ground,  and  prejiare  a  place  for  the  fire  and  blankets, 
'ibis  is  easily  nccomplishcd  with  siiow-sliocs ;  and  as  soon  as  an 
nrea,  proportioned  to  tho  tizo  of  the  party,  is  exposed,  a  fire  is 
made  sufficiently  long  to  admit  of  each  man  lying  for  the  night 
with  bis  feet  towards  it.  Ko  tent-covering  of  any  descrijition 
beyond  a  blanket,  stretched  on  poles,  is  admissible,  ns  it  would 
scarcely  bo  possible  to  fold  canvas  in  tho  morning,  and  time  dots 
not  generally  allow  of  the  erection  of  n  but,  nor  are  tho  mate- 
rials always  at  hand,  When  pine  or  spruce  is  accessible,  a  very 
comfortable  floor  can  be  made  from  the  boughs;  but  in  the 
prairie  country,  or  on  its  borders,  these  useful  trees  are  rarely  to 
bo  seen.  As  soon  ns  the  fire  is  made,  and  supper  in  course  of 
preparation,  the  dogs  ore  fed.  After  eating  their  allowance  for 
tho  twenty-four  hours,  tho  dogs  seek  for  warm  spots  for  them- 
selves, or  if  the  night  bo  very  cold,  and  any  wind  stirring,  they 
partially  bury  themselves  in  the  snow.  As  soon  ns  supner  is  dis- 
cussed, wliicli,  with  tho  half-breeds,  almost  uniformly  consists  of 
cold  pemmicnn  and  tea,  mocassins  are  taken  oft',  dried  if  damp, 
and  put  on  again ;  the  fire  is  replenished,  and  one  by  one  each 
man,  or  two  together,  cover  themselves  completely  with  their 
blankets  or  robes,  and  go  to  sleep.  Mocassins  nio  necessary  in 
making  a  winter  journey,  leather  boots  or  shoes  would  be  too 
cold,  and  probably  becomo  hard ;  neither  do  they  admit  of  that 
freedom  of  circulation  which  makes  n  soft  and  pliable  mocassin 
of  dressed  bufliilo  or  moose-skin  so  warm  and  comfortable.  Tho 
feet  rarely  get  wet  in  travelling  in  these  regions;  the  intense 
cold  preserves  the  snow  perfectly  dry,  and  it  is  only  near  the  fire 
tliat  moisture  penetrates  a  mocassin  during  cold  weather.  During 
a  thaw  a  mocassin  is  wet  through  immediately,  and  the  discomfort 
must  be  endured  from  camp  to  camp,  but  colds  aro  unknown  from 
this  cause,  if  exercise  be  persevered  in.  Under  tlic  mocassins  tho 
half-breeds  wear  a  square  piece  of  flannel  or  blanket  wrapped 
round  the  feet,  to  servo  as  a  stocking.  The  gentlemen  wore  n 
pair  of  worsted  stock'ngs,  n  half  boot  of  duflcl,  and  buffalo-tkiu 
mocassins,  and  no  one  complained  of  cold  feet  at  any  time. 

The  first  thing,  on  waking  in  the  rooming,  is  to  make  up  the 
firo  and  prepare  for  breakfast,  Wo  generally  rose  by  five,  and 
were  ready  to  start  by  daylight ;  breakfast,  re-packing  the 
bedding,  catcliing  and  harnessing  the  dogs,  usually  occupied  two 
hours  and  n-holf. 


FROM  THE  ATLANTIC  TO  THE  PACIFIC. 
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Fresh  ice  being  added,  and  water  poured  on  it,  the 
bolo  soon  became  filled  with  a  solid  mass  ;  the  opera- 
lion  was  continued  until  a  mound  one  foot  above  tho 
frozen  surface  of  tho  river  was  accumulated  over  tho 
cnchn.  As  I  was  returning  with  Cline  to  the  place 
where  we  had  left  the  carioles  and  dogs,  wo  observed 
two  of  these  sagacious  animals,  who  had  been  unhar- 
nessed by  mistake,  the  driver  supposing  we  were  going 
to  camp,  quietly  watching  our  proceedings  from  the 
bank  of  tho  river.  Cline,  with  un  exclamation  of 
anger  and  surprise,  remarked,  "  Now,  if  wo  don't  take 
care,  those  sacres  ehiena  will  try  to  get  at  the  nemmican 
to-night,  and  the  rascali  will  tell  the  other . ;  I  know 
them  of  old,  they  served  me  that  trick  before  :  we'll 
tie  them  to  night."  The  consciou.i  dogs,  with  tails 
depressed,  started  at  a  gallop  back  to  tlio  carioles  when 
they  saw  Cline's  threatening  mien.  In  order  to  avoid 
the  breaking  open  of  the  cache  by  tlio  dogs,  which 
might  be  the  cause  of  great  inconvenience,  and  perhaps 
sulfering,  to  tho  men  on  their  return,  we  pushed  on  for 
several  miles  before  we  camped.  Cline  counted  the 
dogs  before  supper,  but  neglected  to  tie  the  spies; 
having  found  that  none  had  strayed,  he  thought  that 
they  might  be  trusted,  and,  wrapping  himself  in  his 
blanket,  he  soon  went  to  sleep.  Rising  long  before 
daylight,  according  to  our  custom,  several  were  soon 
ascertained  to  be  missing,  and  not  being  found,  after  a 
rapid  search  in  tho  neighbourhood,  Cline  instructed 
two  of  the  men  to  make  a  circle  round  the  camp,  and 
examined  nil  ti-acks  by  torchlight.  In  a  very  short 
time  one  of  them  came  back,  stating  that  fresh  dogs' 
tracks,  pointing  in  the  direction  of  Pine  River,  where 
we  had  cached  the  pemmican.  Three  or  four  of  tho 
men  instantly  started  back,  and  found  tho  missing  dogs 
busily  engaged  in  scratching  at  tho  cache.  It  was  so 
thoroughly  frozen  and  compactly  made  that  they  had 
produced  little  impression  on  the  small  mound  of  ice, 
but  no  doubt  time  and  perseverance  would  have 
enabled  them  to  reach  the  supplies  beneath. 

Pino  River  cros.sing  is  the  spot  fi-om  which  Mr. 
Mackenzie,  who  had  so  hospitably  treated  us  at  Fort 
Pembina,  started  on  the  morning  of  tho  29th  Decem- 
ber, 18i59,  on  his  ill-fated  journey  in  search  of  asiiist- 
anee.  Ho  and  some  companions  were  escorting  an 
engineer  from  George  Town  to  Fort  Garry,  who  was 
travelling  thither  to  make  alterations  and  repairs  in 
tho  'steamer  Anson  Northimp,  then  laid  up  for  tho 
winter  near  tho  Indian  settlement.  The  party  fell 
short  of  provisions,  and  !Mr.  Mackenzie  pushed  on,  in 
the  hojio  of  being  able  to  send  supplies  from  Pembina. 
After  leaving  his  companions,  he  appears  to  have 
followed  the  trail  for  some  distance,  and  at  tho 
approach  of  night  to  have  lost  his  way.  His  beaten 
track  showed  that,  in  oi-der  to  keep  himself  from 
freezing,  he  liad  spent  the  night  in  running  round  in  a 
circle.  At  the  break  of  day  ho  started  again  across 
tho  trackless  waste,  but  in  a  direction  considerably  to 
the  eastward  of  his  proper  course.  A  second  day  of 
fruitless  wandering  was  followed  by  a  night  more  dreary 
than  the  first.  The  third  day's  journey  brought  him 
near  to  Roseau  Lake,  fur  to  the  eastward  of  his  destina- 
tion ;  here  his  strength  appeared  to  have  failed  him, 
for,  having  hung  some  shreds  of  his  coat  on  a  tree,  to 
mark  his  last  resting-place,  ho  laid  down  benoAth  it, 
where  his  frozen  body  was  found,  with  one  hand  on 
his  breast,  and  the  other  grasping  a  compass. 

On  the  day  succeeding  our  camp  near  Pine  River,  we 
crossed  n  very  bleak  and  desolate  prairie,  about  eight 


miles  broad.  Fortunately  the  wind  was  blowing  at  our 
backs,  otherwise  it  would  have  been  insupportable,  the 
temperature  of  tho  air  having-  fallen  to  20°  below  zero. 
As  it  was  almost  impossible  to  endure  the  inaction  in- 
volved in  being  tightly  packed  in  a  small  cariole,  not- 
withstanding a  liberal  supply  of  blankets  and  robes,  wo 
preferred  to  run  after  the  dogs  across  that  inhospitable 
prairie,  which,  however  beautiful  it  may  be  in  summer, 
is  an  exposed  and  desolate  wild  in  December.  Mutual 
astonishment  was  expressed  at  the  appearance  j)rc- 
sented  by  each  individual  after  his  long  nm  ;  our  eye- 
brows, beards,  moustaches,  hair  and  eye-laahes  were 
uniformly  frosted ;  the  moisture  from  the  breath  had 
formed  icicles  down  our  beards,  which  was  firmly 
frozen  to  the  hoods  of  our  blanket  coats ;  patches  of 
frostbites  on  cheeks,  nose,  or  eai-s,  demanded  instant 
rubbing  with  snow,  and  the  outside  of  the  coat  of  each 
man,  from  the  nape  of  the  neck  to  the  loins,  was  covered 
with  a  narrow  sheet  of  hoar-frost,  formed  by  the  solidi- 
lication  of  the  insensible  perspiration  the  moment  it 
I'eaches  tho  outer  air.' 


'  The  npiicarance  of  a  winter  camp,  when  men  and  clogs  nro 
buried  in  profonnd  slumber,  is  very  wild  and  savoge.  Throwing 
a  few  dry  sticks  into  tho  fire,  to  light  up  the  scene,  the  silent, 
slumbering  forms  of  the  travellers  are  seen  stretched  in  two 
pnrallcl  rows,  with  their  feet  to  tho  fire ;  between  the  men,  one, 
two,  and  sometimes  three,  'lUge  dogk  have  crept ;  some  are  lying 
on  tho  legs  of  tho  hnlfureeds,  for  tlic  sake  of  warmth  j  others 
have  found  a  snug  berth  close  to  the  fire,  but  in  imminent  danger 
of  burning  their  fur ;  a  few  lio  coiled  outside  of  the  circle,  bulf- 
buried  in  tho  snow — tha  eold  is  so  intense,  that  their  faces  ore 
white  with  frozen  breath,  and  scarcely  distinguishnblo.  Tho  fire, 
even  when  in  full  glow,  has  not  power  to  melt  the  snow  moro 
than  n  few  inches  from  it,  without  it  is  exposed  to  direct  and 
prolonged  radiation.  Now  nud  then  a  watchflrc-dog  raises  his 
head,  probably  disturbed  by  some  slight  motion  of  tho  sleepers ; 
bo  looks  once  round,  and  then  buries  his  face  again.  Sometimes 
a  dog  will  utter  a  low  moaning  growl,  when  three  or  four  otlicr 
dogs,  probably  old  stagers,  will  rouse  themselves  for  an  instant, 
listen  and  growl,  generally  all  looking  in  one  direction  and  snuff- 
ing the  air.  A  balf-breed  sits  up,  looks  at  the  dogs,  obserres 
their  mien  and  actions,  and,  after  a  moment's  pause,  uttering  tho 
word  "Wolves,"  ho  qnickly  coils  himself  under  his  blanket 
again. 

Tho  most  disagreeable  part  of  the  dally  routine  of  a  long 
winter's  journey  is  the  catching  and  batnesslng  of  the  dogs. 
Somo  of  these  animals,  nt  tho  beginning  of  winter,  whru  fresh  at 
the  work  for  the  season,  are  exceeding  restive  under  coercion  of 
any  description,  and  not  unfrequcntly  snap  at  their  masters,  who 
invariably  arm  themselves  with  very  strong  mittens  of  bufliilo 
or  deer  hide,  when  harnessing  a  savage  and  powerful  animal. 
Tliey  require  long-continued  and  most  severe  punishment,  to 
make  them  obedient  to  the  word  of  command.  The  treatment  to 
which  many  of  the  poor  beasts  are  subjected  would  give  them  a 
fair  claim  to  the  protection  of  a  law  against  cruelty  to  animals. 
The  faces  of  some  of  our  dogs  were  dreadfully  disfigured  by  the 
blows  which  their  unfeeling  and  thoughtless  masters  inflicted  on 
them.  An  Esquimaux  whip  is  tho  instrument  wliicli  every  driver 
should  he  compelled  to  use;  but  the  half-breeds  trust  to  sticks, 
stones,  or  any  object  within  reach  on  the  road,  which  is  picked  up 
as  they  pass  and  thrown  at  the  dogs.  It  is  palnf\il  to  witness  tho 
sudden  starts  of  terror  with  which  each  animal,  looking  over  his 
shoulder  as  ho  trots  along,  watches  the  mien  and  motions  of  tho 
driver,  as  he  poises  the  stick  which  he  knows  how  to  throw  with 
such  certain  dexterity  at  the  terrified  animals.  All  the  dogs  givo 
a  simultaneous  jump  on  one  side,  as  the  missile  flies  past  them, 
when  directed  at  the  leader  of  the  train  j  and  not  unfrequcntly 
would  the  cariole  be  overturned,  if  it  were  not  for  the  strengtli 
and  skill  of  tho  driver,  in  holding  the  loop  with  which  ho  steers 
it.  When  this  occurrence  takes  place,  and  the  dogs  are  at  full 
speed,  the  only  plan  loft  for  the  helpless  traveller  is  to  draw  his 
arras  close  to  his  side,  and  wait  until  the  cariole  Is  righted  by  tho 
driver;  but  any  attempt  to  right  the  cariole,  by  putting  out  an 
arm,  U  a  dangerous  operation  wliicli  might  occasion  u  broken 
limb.  In  descending  steep  hills,  it  is  always  advisable  to  wiOk  or 
run,  which  all  woulu  prefer  for  tho  sake  of  exercise,  except  whcu 
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ALL  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 


On  tlio  8th  of  Doccmber  wo  nrrivod  at  Red  Lake, 
and  had  u  Holcndid  f^aUopof  twelvo  niih'S  across  tho  ico 
from  tlie  mouth  of  Red  Lake  River  to  tlio  Ojibeway 
:    village  and  Missionary  Station. I 

tlic  roail  is  very  good,  and  tho  trains  can  proceed  for  ninny  miles 
nt  a  gallop,  without  fatigue. 

A  heavy  snow-storm  is  n  serious  matter  in  tho  prairie.  It  is 
tlicn  absolutely  necessary  for  all  tho  trains  to  keep  close  togctliei ; 
tlie  drifting  snow  soon  obliterates  the  road,  and  although  the  duris, 
by  means  of  their  sensitive  noses,  will  follow  the  track  of  the 
leading  cnriolc,  even  when  completely  hidden  from  view  by  a  light 
fill,  yet  when  drifts  accumulate  they  ore  at  fault. 

Preparing  to  camp  in  a  snow-storm  is  not  nn  agreeable  opera- 
tion, or  suggestivo  of  that  comfort  and  safety  which  a  camp 
almost  always  presents.  When  *.ho  6re  is  well  lighted,  supper 
rooked  and  eaten,  and  tho  party  "turned  in,"  then  it  does  not 
matter  how  much,  how  heavily  it  snows,  tho  trouble  being 
reserved  for  tht;  followi"g  day.  After  a  heavy  fall  during  tlio 
niglit,  men,  dogs,  carioles,  and  sledges,  aro  covered  with  a  thick 
mantle  of  puro  white ;  n  sudden  shout  from  tho  guide  enlivens 
many  of  the  apparently  lifeless  forms  recognised  only  by  their 
outline ;  but  some  of  the  saga..ious  dogs  take  advantage  of  the 
concealment  aflbided  by  tho  snow,  and,  quite  neglectful  of  the 
whistles  ond  shouts  of  their  masters,  "Ho  close."  Wo  were 
detained  for  more  than  tlirec  hours  on  one  occasion,  after  a  heavy 
snon-storni,  by  some  of  tho  dogs  preserving  perfect  silence,  and  a 
motionless  position  muler  their  covering  of  snow,  within  thirty 
yards  of  our  camp-flro.  They  were  fuund  by  dint  of  walking 
system stically  round  tho  camp-fire,  in  a  continually  enlarged 
circle,  the  half-breeds  being  quite  aware  of  tho  advantage  which 
these  cunning  animals  would  take  of  their  accidental  concealment. 
A  loud  shout,  every  now  and  then,  announced  that  a  searcher 
had  stumbled  over  a  truant,  whose  depressed  mien  and  conscious 
look  shoivcd  how  well  he  knew  that  ho  had  been  the  cause  of 
anxiety  and  trouble. 

'  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Red  Lake  Atission,  wo  learned 
that  the  Koman  Catholic  missionary  had  been  frozen  to  death 
two  days  previously,  in  an  attempt  to  cross  tho  ico   during  a 
snow-stonn,  from  a  promontory  about  two  miles  below  tho  mis- 
sion,   lie  had  been  visiting  a  camp  of  Ojiboways,  who  warned 
him  of  tho  perils  of  a  return  across  the  ice  during  the  storm, 
and  invited  him  to  pass  tho  night  in  their  wigwams ;  hut  the 
missionary  thought   that   he   would   not  incur   any  danger  of 
freezing  during  so  short  a  traverse,  although  the  thermometer 
indicated  a  temperature  of  25°  below  zero,  at  the  opposite  station. 
He  was  frozen  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  mission-house, 
near  to  which  were  a  nimiber  of  log-houses,  tenanted  at  the  time 
l)y  half  breeds  and  Indians.    When  the  body  was  found  on  tho 
following  morning,  a  number  of  Indians  set  themselves  to  trace 
liis  steps  from  tho  Ojibeway  camp  across  tho  ico,  a  dilBcuIt  under- 
taking, in  consequence  of  tho  high  wind  which  was  blowing  ut 
the  time  having,  to  an  inexperienced  eye,  obliterated  all  traces 
of  his  steps.    With  astonishing  accuracy  tlicse  wild  men  read 
the  brief  histoi-y  of  his  journey,  and  related  tho  incidents  to  mo 
as  wo  stood  on  tho  banks  of  the  Red  Lake,  with  tho   Ojibeway 
village  ond  tho  course  of  tho  unfortunate  missionary    in  view. 
"There,"  said  my  dusky  informant,  pointing  to  tho  ico  not  more 
than  half  a  mile  from  tho  houses,  "  there  ho  first  turned  his  back 
to  the  wind,  and  there  he  knelt  to  pray,"  the  Indian  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word,  and  kneeling  in  the  attitude  which  the  track 
showed  tho  missionary  had  assumed ;  "  now  ho  faced  tho  wind  and 
ran  against  tho  bUnding  snow  and  pitiless  storm ;  hero  ho  turned 
His  back  again ;  there  his  tracks  showed  how  he  slipped  and  fell, 
and  once  again  where  ho  knelt  to  pray,    Tho  marks  of  his  fingers 
were  seen  on  tho  crust  of  snow  lying  in  frozen  patches  on  the  ice. 
Once  more  he  fell,  rose  again,  knelt  for  awhile,  and  made  a  last 
cflort  to  push  against  the  storm."   They  came  at  length  to  where 
he  had  litllen  for  the  last  time,  and  subsequently  knelt  with  his 
hands  on  the  ice,  bis  head  touching  the  snow.    He  was  found 
with  his  hands  clasped  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  his  head  bent 
upon  his  breast.    The  barking  dogs  at  the  mission  must  have 
been  aware  that  he  was  approaching,  notwithstanding  tho  gloom 
of  evening  and  the  drifting  snow,  for  they  bayed  fiercely  in  the 
direction  lio  was  coming  about  the  time  he  is  supposed  to  have 
fallen.    Tho  half-breeds  heard  the  dogs,  and  looked  out  in  expec- 
tation of  seeing  the  missionary  approach,  but  as  the  dogs  soon 
ceased  to  bark  they  thought  it  was  a  false  alarm,  and  did  not 
go  to  meet  and  assist  him. 

It  waa  painfully  interesting  to  watch  the  Indians  relate  the 
narrative  of  this  short  but  terrible  journey  from  the  iuforma- 


Our  course  from  Red  Lake  lay  through  the  woods 
bordering  Red  Lake  River.  Wo  traversed  these  very 
picturesque  sheets  of  frozen  water,  and  then  arrived 
at  Opashkwa  Lake,  wliich  lies  at  tlie  foot  of  tlio 
dividing  ridge  constituting  the  heights  of  hind,  tho 
water  on  one  side  flowing  into  Hudson's  Bay,  on  tho 
other  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  After  i)a.ssiiig  tliis 
natural  boumlary,  we  crossed  Turtle  Lake,  and  nume- 
rous branches  of  Turtle  River  abimnding  in  wild  rice, 
iuid  camped,  on  the  evening  of  tlu;  lOtli  December,  dose 
on  the  borders  of  Cass  Lake,  and  near  a  cluster  of 
Indian  wigwaiiLs.  Sliovtly  after  midnight,  our  dogs 
began  to  bark  furiously,  and  tho  Indian  camp  seemed 
suddenly  to  receive  an  unusual  influx  of  visitors. 
Cline  came  to  me  and  whispered,  "  Monkmnn's  come." 
At  daybreak  on  the  following  morning  I  rccogni;..  d 
Moiikmiiiis  dogs  fraternising  with  Cline's,  and  a 
short  stroll  to  tlie  Indian  camji  st.tisfied  me  that  his 
party  had  arrived  in  good  condition,  and  were  distri- 
buted among  the  difTercnt  wigwams.  I  found  Lord 
Cavendish  and  Mr.  Ashley  in  one  tent,  and  Mr.  Seymour 
as  comfortably  "fixed"  as  it  was  possible  to  expect  or 
wish  for,  under  tho  circumstances  incident  to  a  mid- 
night journey  from  tho  summit  of  the  Mississippi  slope 
with  tho  thermometer  at  zero.- 

Starting  several  houi-s  in  advance  of  Monkman,  wn 
arrived  early  in  tho  afternoon  at  tlie  Indian  agency 
and  village  on  the  south  shore  of  I.ok  Leech,  and  were 
very  cordially  received  by  the  agent ;  the  other  tra- 
vellers came  up  with  us  before  nightfall,  and  the  lialf- 
breeds  of  the  united  jmrty  decided  upon  having  a  dance. 
Fiddles  were  soon  procured,  a  capacious  store  waa 
cleai-ed  of  goods  and  packages,  and  the  female  population 
of  tho  agency  and  village,  which  included  some  vety 

tion  they  had  gathered  from  the  almost  trackless  ice  and  snow. 
The  imitations  of  tho  actions  and  motions  of  the  poor  mis- 
sionary, his  attitude  of  prayer,  his  drooping  head  touching  tho 
cold  ice,  his  backward  waiiderings,  were  all  so  faithfully  repre- 
sented, so  true  to  nature,  that  tho  reality  seemed  to  be  occuring 
before  me,  rather  than  the  solemn  mimicry  of  a  savage.  After 
tho  Indian  who  was  most  active  in  impersonating  tho  mission- 
ary had  finished  his  niournrul  tale,  he  quietly  took  a  lighted' 
pipe  from  one  of  his  companions  standing  by,  and,  drnning  hit 
blanket  over  his  head,  seated  himself  upon  the  prostrate  trunk 
of  a  tree,  and,  without  any  expression  of  feeling,  covertly  glanced 
in  my  face,  to  see  tho  cfl'eet  of  his  i:nrrative;  and  when  I 
asked  him,  through  the  half-breed  interpreter,  where  the  body 
was  lying,  ho  coldly  pointed  with  one  fiiig(  r  to  a  log-but  clo»e 
b}',  without  withdrawing  his  piiie  from  his  mouth,  or  showing 
any  further  interest  in  the  matter. 

The  name  of  the  missionary  wiis  Launnz  Lantiger,  from 
Krainburgh,  in  Carniola ;  ho  had  been  placed  by  the  half-breeds 
in  a  rough  coffin  made  from  halfa-dozeii  pine  boards,  and,  os 
he  lay  robed  in  bis  priestly  vestments,  calm,  and  wiihout  any 
trace  of  suflcring,  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  realise  that 
he  had  just  mot  with  death  in  such  a  terrible  form. 

When  wo  arrived  at  Crow's  Wing,  a  few  days  after  thissnd  oc- 
currence, I  went  tc  -'<e  his  brother  missionary  stationed  there, 
and  related  to  him  all  the  known  circumstances  of  his  death,  as  I 
had  received  them  from  the  half-breeds  and  Indians  of  Ked  Lake; 
and  then  learned  that  the  Ilcv.  Laurenz  Lnntiger  was  an  Austrian, 
a  man  -veil  skilled  in  many  languages,  pious,  devoted  and  most 
enthusiastic  in  his  endeavours  to  Christianise  the  Ujiljcways  of  lied 
Lake.  lie  had  not  been  long  in  the  country,  or  he  would  have 
had  the  experience  necessary  to  guide  him  in  such  a  night  us  that 
in  which  he  met  his  untimely  fate, 

'  A  mission  was  established  in  Cass  Lake  in  1844,  and  tho 
condition  of  the  Indian  is  reported  to  have  been  much  amelio- 
rated by  the  exertions  of  tlie  missionaries.  Tho  Indian  village  is 
situated  on  both  sides  of  Turtle  Itiver,  and  contains  several  log- 
cabins  erected  by  tho  natives.  No  spirituous  liquor  is  jicrmUtcd 
to  be  introduced  into  this  jiart  of  the  Indian  Iteservcs  in  Minne- 
sota. The  prosperity  of  tho  Indians,  ond  their  grndunl  approaih 
to  civilisation,  is  probably  largely  due  to  this  prohibition. 
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passablo  Imlf-breod  girls  and  "wives,"  having  promi)tly 
Qiwemblcd,  a  series  of  lively  dances  commenced,  wliich 
was  kept  up  till  near  midnij^ht,  In  the  absence  of 
whiskey,  that  curse  of  savage  and  half-eivilisod  life, 
Hlrict  propriety  of  demeanour  was  maintained  thi'oiigh- 
cut,  although  there  was  no  lack  of  merriment,  joke, 
and  song.  The  scene  was  rendered  more  striking  and 
characteristic  of  the  \*\\d  life  of  these  remote  woods 
by  the  presence  of  some  Indians,  who  were  attracted 
from  a  neighbouring  camp  by  tlio  unusual  sounds  of 
music  and  dancing. 

Monknuin  started  a  few  minutes  before  us  in  the 
morning,  and  we  had  the  advantage  of  the  road  ho 
made,  which,  however,  was  not  much  gain,  as  a  good 
tmck  Lid  already  been  formed  between  Leech  and 
Crow'g  Wing.  After  a  fair  days' journey  through  a  mag- 
iiificcut  pm«  forest,  both  parties  camped  close  together 
about  forty  miles  from  our  destination. 

Cline  l>egan  to  pluck  up  his  courage,  which  had 
loceivcd  a  check,  when  ho  found  Monkmau  pushing  on 
until  midnight  in  order  to  overtake  us  at  Lake  Cass. 
If  we  hod  not  been  compelled  to  wait  for  the  heavy 
laden  sledges  we  should  have  made  much  longer  daily 
journeys,  and  no  doubt  Monkman  would  have  travelled 
more  rapidly.  Fifty  miles  a  day,  with  iiigh  carioles 
with  good  dogs,  would  not  have  been  out  of  the  way. 
On  the  night  of  the  12th  wo  slept  for  the  last  time  in 
the  woods,  and  both  travcllei-s  and  half-breeds  looked 
forward  with  some  anxiety  to  the  race  on  the  morrow. 
Monkman  and  Cline  had  agreed  that  both  parties 
should  start  together  in  the  order  in  which  they 
camped,  and  our  fire  wiis  made  about  a  hundred  yards 
in  advance  of  Monkman. 

We  rose  at  three  and  started  at  fivo  :  the  thermo- 
meter showed  a  few  degrees  below  zero,  but  tlie  air 
was  still,  and  the  almost  il1imital)lo  pino  forests  coni- 
j)letely  hushed  ;  not  the  slightest  breath  disturbed  the 
tall  and  light  tops  of  the  trees.  Wo  x-an  on  in  silence 
for  half-an-hour ;  the  Imngry  dogs  themselves  appeared 
to  be  sensible  that  their  long  journey  was  dmwing  to 
a  close,  for  scarcely  a  note  of  encouragement  or  repi'oval 
was  uttered  by  the  half-breeds.  My  cariolo  led  the 
way,  the  others  of  my  party  followed  in  the  rear.  Some 
forty  minutes  after  we  had  started,  the  dogs  being 
thoroughly  warm  at  their  work,  wo  heard  a  yelp  far 
behind  us,  Cline  whispered  to  me,  "  Monkman's  pass- 
ing there  ;  "  and  during  each  succeeding  fivo  minutes, 
yelp  after  yelp  announced  that  the  other  trains  were 
being  passed  until,  in  little  more  than  an  hour  from 
our  start,  I  heard  Monkman's  well  known  voice  close 
behind  me.  Without  speaking  a  word,  ho  and  the 
ciriole  he  was  driving  passed  mine.  A  thrill  of  excite- 
ment passed  through  me  when  I  felt  the  warm  breath 
of  his  powerful  dogs  beat  upon  my  face,  as  the  noble 
creatures  swiftly  trotted  past  Neither  dogs  nor  men, 
nor  the  mufScd-up  inmates  of  the  cariole,  made  any 
sign.  One  after  another,  Mr.  Seymour,  Lord  Caven- 
dish, and  Mr.  Ashley,  flitted  noiselessly  by.  Cline 
whisiMjred  again,  "  They  make  a  good  road  ;  my  dogs 
will  not  be  far  behind." 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  feelings  which  this 
rapid  silent  gliding  through  those  vast  pine  forests 
inspired.  Morning  dawned  slowly,  but  the  gloom  of 
tlie  forest  seemed  to  grow  more  intease  aa  I  occasionally 
caught  glimpses  of  the  brightening  sky  above.  The 
sun  rose  without  a  cloud,  gilding  the  tops  of  tall 
trees  with  an  indescribable  lustre,  beautifully  reflected 
by  the   sun   wherever   the   golden   light  ])enetrated. 


After  "  run  of  twenty-six  miles,  Cline  camo  up  with 
Monkman  a  few  minutes  after  he  had  stopped  for 
dinner;  Mr.  Dickinson  followed  close  behind  me;  and 
in  another  hour  both  parties  we»-o  together  again.  The 
next  run  was  to  bring  us  to  Crow's  Wing,  between 
nineteen  and  twenty  miles  distance.  Starting  in  order 
in  which  we  arrived  at  the  camping  ground,  wo  hurried 
at  a  rapid  pace  down  the  Mississippi  slope,  and  hero 
the  race  began  in  earnest.  The  road  was  in  excellent 
c(mdition,  the  day  bright  and  cold,  the  dogs  eager  and 
hungry,  and  the  men  and  travel!.  «'8  in  good  condition 
and  excellent  spirits.  After  a  s]>lendid  gallop  of 
twenty  miles,  wo  entered  Crow's  AVing  in  the  following 
order,  and  close  together :  Lord  Cavendish,  first ;  Mr. 
Seymour,  second ;  Mr.  Hind,  third ;  Hon.  Mr.  Ash- 
ley, fourth ;  Mr.  Dickinson,  fifth ;  Mr.  Flemmings, 
sixth ;  the  rest  nowhere. 


IIL— THROUGH  THE  COUNTRY  OF  THE 
BLAOKFEET,  TO  THE  ROCKY  MOUN- 
TAINS. 

TuE  Expedition  of  Captain  Palliser,  in  1 853,  to  theRocky 
Mountains,  through  the  country  of  the  Blackfcet,  was 
attended  with  almost  imexpectedly  brilliant  and  success- 
fid  results.  The  zealous  labours  of  the  difl'erent  members 
of  the  Expedition  efleoted  the  di.scovcry  of  no  less  than 
six  new  passes,  one  of  which  promises  to  be  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  future  progi-eas  of  North 
America,  and,  indeed,  to  the  intercommunication  of 
the  families  of  men.    These  passes  were  as  follows  ; — 

Two,  froni  the  south  branch  of  the  Sa.skatohewan 
to  the  Kutauio  river,  viz.,  the  Kauanaski  and  Ver- 
milion. 

2'wo,  from  the  Kutiinie  river  to  the  Columbia,  viz., 
the  Lake  and  the  Beaver  Fork. 

One,  between  the  south  and  the  north  branches  of 
the  Sa.skatchewan  viz.,  the  Little  Fork. 

One,  from  the  south  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan  to 
the  Columbia,  viz.,  tho  Kicking  Horac. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  Northern  Kutanie  Pass 
has  lieen  laid  down,  and  found  to  Lc  within  British 
territory. 

The  most  promising  of  all  tho  i-outcs,  for  the  purpose 
of  crossing  the  Rocky  Mountains,  appears  to  be  that 
laid  down  by  Dr.  Hector.  Ho  followed  the  Bow  River 
tributary  up  to  the  water-parting  of  the  continent ; 
then  continued  forward  until  ho  reached  u  transverse 
water-parting,  which  divided  the  waters  of  the  Co- 
lumbia and  North  Saskatchewan  on  the  one  hand,  from 
those  of  the  Kutanie  and  South  Sa.skatchewan  ou  the 
other.  There  he  found  the  facilities  for  cros..ing  the 
mountains  to  be  .so  great,  as  to  leave  little  doubt  in 
his  mind  of  the  practicability  of  connecting  the  plains 
of  tho  Saskatchewan  with  the  opposite  side  of  the 
main  chain  of  tho  Rocky  Jlountains,  even  by  means  of 
a  railroad. 

As  regai'ds  the  scenery  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
there  is  a  romai-kable  absence  of  peaks.  Fine  glaciei-s 
till  tho  upjwr  hollows  of  the  range  ;  and  from  difl'erent 
arms  of  the  same  largo  glacier  proceed  the  north  and 
south  branches  of  the  Saskatchewan.  The  snow-line 
a[)peara  to  have  been  between  6,000  and  7,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  lu  lat.  51°  40',  at  a  height  of  0,300 
feet,  snow  was  lying  in  patches  under  tho  shade  of 
trees,  notwithstanding  a  clear  mid-day  sun. 

There  is  very  little  game  about  the  mountains ;  the 
most  remarkable  animal  of  thase  that  exist  is  the  white 
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ffoftt.  It  lives  on  tlio  higlicHt  jmrts  nf  f.lin  riiiigo,  niul 
N«ldi)'n  (Ifacciiils.  A»  a  cuiiseiinoiico  of  llin  nlnenn!  of 
RiUiio,  Iniliiuis  arc  r.irely  mot  witli,  and  iiuih!  ui"  thorn 
pDNsesM  otlior  tlmn  vnry  vaj;iio  kuowloilgo  alioiit  tiio 
liassos,  Tlio  Kutimio  Iiidiuim  aro  u  wrt'toliuil  set,  tlionj^li 
rii'li  ill  liorsoH, 

Tlio  cimiiti')  of  the  Uppor  Saskiitolii'waii  was  foiiiul 
to  111!  fai'  loss  fortilo  ami  woH-timlioi'oil  tliaii  liail  lioou 
Mupposucl.  Tiioro  aro  largo  traots  of  wortlilfss  soil,  and 
ooiistaiit  jirairio  tii'o.s  have  iittorlv  dostroyod  tlio  gicatcr 
jiart  of  till!  tiiiiljor — so  imieli  so,  that  tho  travollois 
wore  uaiially  in  dillioulty  owing  to  tho  want  of  liro- 
wood. 

Abont  Foi't  Edmonton'  whoat  is  i-aised,  and  oallle 
romain  ont  of  doors  tho  whole  wintor.  Potatoos  grow 
cxoollontly. 

A  curious  googra])hicaI  foatnro  rcsiiltod  from  tlioso 
explorations,  which  was,  that  wlioro  tho  rooky  moun- 
tains rose  to  tlioir  liighost  altitudo,  thoro  aro  to  bo 
found  tho  lowost  doprossions  or  passes,  ao  that  whilo 
tho  Anglo-Amerioana,  in  travolling  to  tho  central  parts 
of  Californiii,  have  to  onouiintor  passes  at  70(J0  foot 
above  the  soa,  Knglishmon  may,  on  their  own  ground, 
travel  through  gorges  only  flOUO  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  manner  in  which  those  important  discoveries  | 
were  elTocteJ,  was  as  follows.  On  proceeding  from  t'ort  I 
Carlton,  Captain  I'alliser  showed  his  good  sense  in  I 
approaching  these  mountains  from  tho  rich  liuffldo 
jtrairios  midway  between  the  North  and  South  Haskat-  ! 
ehewan.  An  experieiieed  biiH'alo  hunter  himself,  ho  ! 
knew  that  if  his  men  were  not  well  supplied,  by  no  j 
olforts,  however  well   directed,   could    they    succeed.  I 


^  Eilmontou  U  ii  well' built  pliico,  0oinctliiii;r  of  a  iicxagoii  in 
form.  It  is  surrotm'lcil  by  higli  piekula  and  baatioii9,  which, 
witii  Iho  battluinent  gittewiiys,  tlii>  lliiif-itiiird,  Su:,,  givo  it  a  gaud 
deal  of  a  martial  appeuranoo  ;  ui  d  it  occupies  ii  commnnilin'^ 
sitiMtion,  erownini;  uii  uimoat  pcrpeiidiciihir  part  of  tiie  bank, 
about  two  hundred  feet  in  heiglit.  The  river  i^  nearly  us  wide  us 
nt  CVirlton,  whilo  tho  immediate  b:ink-i  are  well  wo.}dod,  and  tho 
country  behind  coiHiiits  of  rolling  pruiries. 

This  fort,  both  inside  and  oaiside,  is  decorated  with  paintings 
and  devices  to  suit  tlie  taste  of  the  savages  that  frequent  ir. 
Over  tlio  gateway  are  a  most  fanciful  vuriety  of  vanes  ;  but  tlie 
hull,  of  which  both  tho  ceiling  and  the  walls  present  tho 
gaudiest  colours  nud  the  most  fantastic  sculptures,  ubsolutvly 
rivets  tho  astonished  natives  to  tho  spot  with  wonder  and  admi- 
ration. The  buildin|,<  are  smeared  with  n  red  eartli,  found  in 
tho  neighbourhood,  which,  when  mixed  with  oil,  produces  a 
durable  brown, 

Tho  vicinity  is  ricli  in  mineral  productions.  A  scam  of  coal, 
about  teu  feet  in  depth,  can  bo  traced  for  a  very  con«iderable 
distance  along  both  sides  of  the  rivor.  Tills  coal  resembles 
slate  in  appearance ;  and  though  it  requires  a  stronger  draught 
of  air  than  that  of  an  ordinary  chimney,  yet  It  is  found  to  answer 
tolerably  well  for  the  blacksinith's  forge.  Petrifactions  aro  also 
found  here  in  abundance,  and  at  the  fort  there  was  a  pure  stono 
wlucli  had  oiico  been  a  log  of  wood,  about  six  feot  in  length,  and 
four  or  Hvo  in  girth,  the  rcsoiubhiuco  being  so  complete  as  cveu 
to  deceiro  the  eye. 

Ddmouton  is  a  large  cslablishmant ;  as  it  has  to  furnish  many 
other  districts  willi  provisions,  n  large  supply  is  always  kept  on 
hand,  consisting  entirely  of  dried  meat,  tongues,  and  pommicau. 
There  are  usually  hero  a  chief  factor  and  a  clerk,  with  forty  or 
lil'ly  men  with  their  wives  and  children,  amounting  altogether 
to  about  130,  who  all  live  within  tho  pickets  of  the  fort.  Their 
employment  consists  chiefly  in  building  boats  for  tho  trade, 
cawing  timber,  most  of  which  they  raft  down  tho  river  from 
ninety  miles  higher  up,  cutting  up  tho  small  poplar,  wliieh 
abounds  ou  tho  margin  of  the  river,  for  firo-woud,  8U0  cords  of 
which  are  consumed  every  winter,  to  supply  the  numerous  (ires 
in  this  establishment.  The  employment  of  tho  women,  who  aro 
nil,  without  a  single  exception,  cither  squaws  or  lialf-brccds, 
consists  in  making  mocassins  and  clothing  for  the  men,  and 
cuuvorting  the  dried  meat  into  pemmicaii. 


Accordingly,  having  established  a  good  bnse,  and  hav- 
ing secured  abundant  provisions  nt  Slaughter  Creek, 
he  divided  his  force  into  three  parlies.  Leading  one 
of  these  himself  across  the  Kanaimski  I'iifs,  and  re- 
turning by  the  Kutiinio  I'liss  in  north  latitude  40,}", 
and  directing  Captain  riiikiston  to  exphu'e  the  still 
mill' soutlieily  or  J'uuiidary  I'liss,  he  Miit  Dr.  Jleetor 
to  traverse  tho  eliiiiii  by  tho  Vermilion  I'uKS,  iiiid  to 
oxploio  the  niiieh  loftier  nionntnins  into  which  the 
chain  rises  in  its  trend  to  the  N.N.W. 

I'revontod  by  Iiis  instruetions  from  descending  into 
tho  valleys  of  tho  Columbia,  and  there  to  ascertain 
practicable  routes  to  the  Far  West,  Dr.  Hector,  though 
.so  siiverely  injured  by  the  kick  of  a  horse  na  to  le  in- 
capacitated from  moving  for  fome  days,  contrived  so  to 
travel  northwards  ns  to  round  the  biiKe  fif  the  loftiest 
mountains  of  tho  chain  before  lie  returned  to  his  wintcr- 
ipiarters  in  October,  aftiT  nn  absence  (if  eighteen  weeks 
from  his  chief,  but  ladi'ii  with  valuable  geographical 
and  geological   knowledge. 

In  this  survey  he  had  tho  merit  of  sliowing  that  tho 
Vermilion  Pilss — which  is  le.ss  than  COOO  feet  high,  and 
therefore  1000  feet  lower  than  any  other  known  pass 
of  tho  Kooky  >roiintains — had  niiother  decided  ndvnn- 
tago  over  them,  inasmuch  as  its  western  slope,  from 
the  summit-level  of  tho  horse-path,  is  to  little  Mecp 
that  its  explorer  baa  no  doubt  that  even  a  road  for 
carts  may  bo  there  established.  .  Ihe  descents  west- 
ward, or  into  the  drainage  ot  the  Colujiibiii,  in  the 
other  piLsses,  aro  exceedingly  steep  ;  mid  according  to 
Captain  Blakiston,  tho  Kutanio  I'ass  can  only  have  a 
railroad  made  along  it  by  tho  foiniation  of  tunnels  of 
several  miles  in  length,  and  by  encountering  (he  diffi- 
culty of  tho  steep  western  gradient  of  llil  feet  ptt 
mile. 

Another  singular  natural  feature  of  ccmparifon  is, 
that  whilst  tho  Vermilion  Pass  is  less  than  fi,000  ftet 
above  the  sea,  the  adjacent  nionntnins  on  tlie  noitli 
rise  to  near  10,000  feet,  f hewing  (he  great  depth  of 
the  gorge.  On  tho  other  hand,  in  the  range  beyond 
the  British  boandary,  to  the  fiouth,  and  where  no 
peak  (not  even  that  of  Fremont)  exceeds  1.3,000  feet, 
the  passes  range  fi-om    0,000  to    7,000  feet  liigh. 

Already,  in  18iil,  Mr.  Asa  Whitney,  of  the  United 
States,  in  proposing  his  gigantic  ]ilan  of  an  inter-oceanie 
railway,  had  stated  that  the  best  line  of  intercourse 
between  tho  two  oceans  would  be  found  within  the 
IJritish  territories,  and  tho  I'alliser  expedition  has 
already  gone  far  to  demonstrate  the  truth  and  value 
of  this  statement. 

With  a  knowledge  of  tlie  data  acquired  by  the 
Palliser  expedition,  men  of  ardent  minds  already  con- 
template the  formation  of  a  railroad,  or,  if  not,  of  a 
practical  route,  which,  traversing  British  possessions 
only,  shall  connect  tho  Atlantic  and  PaciHc  Oceans. 
But  when  wo  reflect  that  the  length  of  this  line  is 
above  2,000  English  miles,  and  that  the  greater  part 
of  tho  route  on  tho  east  will  have  to  traverse  wild 
and  impeoiiled  regions,  we  cannot  rush  to  hasty  con- 
clusions as  to  the  practicability  of  such  an  enterprise. 
Neither  ought  we  to  deride  a  i)lan  which  may  be  ulti- 
mately called  for  when  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver 
Island  shall  have  risen  into  that  importance  which  they 
must  attain  as  British  colonies.  For,  it  is  now  useer- 
tainod,  that  the  ti-act  lying  between  the  North  and 
South  Saskatchewan  on  the  east  is  one  of  great  fertility, 
where  no  intense  cold  prevails,  and  that,  once  through 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  traveller  enters  a  country  oi 
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cedars  and  rich  veRotation,   in  which  even  wlioat  mny  | 
l>o  grown  nt  heiglita  exceeding  2,000  IVrt  above  tlir 
wa.     In  tlio  meantime  we  need,  at  nil  events,  liavo  no 
licHitntion  in  nHnnniing  that  the  electric  telegraph  will, 
cm  long,  be  at  work  aorona  ISritish  North  America. 

Whether  one  of  the  iieightn  called  Mounts  Itrown 
and  1  looker  by  Mr.  UoiiglaH,  in  honour  of  our  eminent 
botanical  contemporaries,  lie  still  higher  than  the 
Mount  Murchison  of  PallLser  and  Hector,  it  is  certain 
that  tlie  chain  diminishes  rapidly  in  its  trenil  from  this 
chister  to  the  north.  Wo  know,  iiulced,  that  Macken- 
zie, the  first  great  explorer  of  those  regions,  jiassed 
through  the  i-ango  in  north  latitiidi^  51]",  at  a  compara- 
tively lower  level.  Again,  we  furtiior  know,  that  in 
)>roceeding  nortliwarda  these  mountains  dwindle  into 
insignificances  before  they  reach  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

It  ia  further  to  be  remarked,  in  connectiim  with 


first  time  since  nearly  forty  years,  traversed  a  distiict 
which  has  bonus  a  very  ill  name  among  white  men — 
the  country  of  the  "Ulaekfeet  and  lilood  Indians. 
That  they  had  ilnno  so  in  safety  is  <lue,  in  some  degre>', 
to  favourable  eircimistances,  but  also  to  the  t;iet  aial 
skill  of  Oaptain  I'alliser  in  conciliating  their  afl'ections. 
Arriv(!d  at  the  Foot  of  the  Itocky  Alountains,  their 
exptsefations  wens  far  more  than  realised.  Not  one 
pass,  lus  they  supposed,  but  many  practicable  passes 
were  discovered.  Two  of  these  seem  to  merit,  in  an 
cs|)ccial  degree,  the  attention  of  the  public  in  this 
country  ;  because,  since  that  expedition  was  sent  o\it, 
great  national  interests  have  become  involved  in  the 
communication  with  the  west  coast  of  America,  in 
consequence  of  the  gold  discoveries  in  that  far  distant 
region,  The  new  southern  pass,  which  was  discovered 
by  Mr.  Palliser,  leadi;  in*     the  valley  of  the  Kutanie 


these  discoveries,  that  the  intrepid  travcllci-s,  for  the  |  river,  and  passes  down  the  course  of  that  river  into 
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American  territory.  The  two  more  northerly  passes 
nro  entirely  \ipon  British  ground.  One  of  them,  the 
Vermilion  Pa.ss,  leads  to  the  Kutanie  river,  near  to  its 
source  ;  and  a  second  accessory  pa.ss  presents  itself  im- 
mediately you  have  crossed  the  dividing  ridge  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Turning  to  the  right,  with  scarcely 
any  jierceptible  elevation,  you  pa,sa  from  the  head 
watera  of  the  Kutanie  river  to  a  branch  of  the  Colum- 
bia river.  Northwaiil  of  that  is  another  pass,  a  little 
higher,  called  the  Kicking  Horse  Pass,  of  which  we 
have  not  yet  the  full  details.  It  remains  to  be  decided 
which  of  these  two  passes — both  of  them  very  eligible 
in  ])oint  of  geographical  position — will  be  the  more 
available  for  use,  subject  to  the  condition  that  for  a 
great  part  of  the  year  the  mountain  range  must  be 
covered  deep  in  snow.  One  word,  however,  as  to  the 
mode  of  getting  to  this  country.  The  real  difficulty 
appears  to  be  in  traversing  that  small  portion  which 
lies  between  the  corner  of  Lake  Superior  and  Rainy 
Lake.     It  does  appear,  however,  that  there  is  no  insjir- 


mountablo  obstacle  in  carrying  a  land-road,  for  a 
certain  distance,  to  the  westward,  parallel  to  the  coui'so 
of  the  White  Fish  River,  which  falls  into  the  Kami- 
nistoquoiah  somewhat  below  the  Kakabeka  Falls.  But 
then  there  comes  a  region  of  swamps  and  rocks,  so  in- 
tricate that  one  never  seems  to  remain  long  on  either 
land  or  water;  anil  without  some  enormous  outlay, 
there  seems  no  practicable  mode  of  making  a  land-road 
in  that  direction.  Nor  is  there  any  convenient  way  of 
travelling  by  water,  except  by  the  tedious  one  of  small 
canoes  and  crossing  portages,  of  which  twenty-six  were 
found  in  the  lower  courae  of  the  White  Fish  River. 
But  the  small  space  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles  from  Pigeon 
River  to  the  Kaministo<pioiah,  ha.s  never  yet  been 
explored  by  white  men  ;  and  if  it  should  bo  found 
that  there  is  a  sufficient  amount  of  dry  and  solid  land 
on  which  a  road  can  bo  made,  it  will  throw  o|)en  to 
British  enterprise,  in  the  valley  of  the  Saskatchewan, 
a  tract  of  territory  of  greater  extent  than  the  whole 
of  France  and  England  put  together. 
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AnotlitT  fi'iitmu  of  tliis  country  i.s  tlloc.xt^all^lliIllll■v 
Il:ltlll■l■Gf  the  wiitiT-slicd  ill  tliii  Kcieky  Mimiitiiiiis.  Kx- 
(•(■lit  in  tlu'(  'm-piitliiiiii  ulmiii,  we  liiivu  iiowlifm  in  ( ho  oiil 
wurlJ  iiiiytliiiig  exiit'tly  liko  it.  Tiio  rivers  kcciii  to  puss 
iii'ross  till!  axis  dt'  f;rfiitfst  (dcvatiiiu.  'J'lio  two  iniiiti 
Iiraiiflirs  of  the  Haskatclicwaii  rivor  jiiiss  to  lliu  west- 
ward of  tliu  liifjlicst  mountaiiiH  in  tlio  eliain,  Mimiit 
Murchison  and  Mount  Hooker;  and  on  tln^  western 
bide  of  tlio  chain  we  havu  thisextrnordiiiiirv  f  let— two 


I  riveiN  flowing  jianiliol  to  oacli  other  ii  few  miles  ni>nrt 
for  ahingdistiince,  the  Coiuinbiii  nnd  the  Kntanie,  ono 
ruiinini,' to  the  N.W.,  and  tho  other  to  tlie  U.K.  Jt 
appeiirs  to  bo  ono  of  thu  most  ninyidar  facts  that  wo 
know  of  in  phyaie.d  Ke')grapliy. 
I  Jlitlicrto  wo  have  hoen  ignorant  of  tho  im|M)rtnnt 
I  country  explored  l.y  the  I'lilliser  expedition,  lioeanso  it 
has  been,  to  a  eertain  extent,  hhnt  up  l.y  tho  Hudson 
J'ay  Conipiiny.     That  Company  hold  territorial  nway 
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and  exclusive  right  of  trade  over  tho  wliolo  of  tho 
countiy.  The  importance  of  tho  discovery  of  these 
llii-eeinisscs  must  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  tho 
\alne  of  the  liuid  on  each  side  of  tho  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. If  the  land  to  tho  eastward  between  Lake 
Wiiiipeg  and  tho  Rocky  Mountains,  and  tho  land  to 
the  westward  luar  to  tho  new  colony  of  Columbia,  be 
\aluclrH«,  then  tho  discoveries  which  Captain  PuUlser 
luis  midc  will  be  equally  valueless.  But  if  we  can 
show  that  on  tho  development  of  the  country  wliich 
lies  lutween  Lake  Winipeg  and  tlie  Rocky  Mountains  ; 


the  fnturo  greatness  of  British  North  America  almost 
exchisivcly  depends,  then  wo  shall  be  ablo  to  realise 
thu  full  importance  of  these  discoveries.  We  have  in 
liritish  territory  two  of  tho  greatest  harbours  in  tho 
world, —on  tho  Atlantic  shore,  tho  harbour  of  Halifax 
in  Kova  Scotia ;  and  on  the  Pacific  shore,  that  of  Esqui- 
niault  in  Vancouver  Island.  None  can  resist  express- 
ing a  hoj)e  that  at  no  distant  day  we  shall  see  these  two 
connected  ;  and  then  it  will  be  that  the  importance  of 
this  discovery  will  come  into  play.  It  must  also  bo 
observed  that  iu  as  far  as  regards  tho  existing  difficul- 
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tics  ill  thJH  country,  botwoon  the  waterx  ninniiig 
townriU  lludxoii  and  Jiinicg  Day,  aud  tlio  waters  nni- 
iiing  towardH  Liiico  Huporior,  fur  tliu  lout  two  yi'jtrN 
tliu  Citnndian  OavcriiiiiL'iit,  ns  well  iw  tlio  Ilnino  (to- 
voriinient,  Iiiim  ha<I  itn  oxpluring  ]>iirty  between  Liil<(i 
Sii]H!rior  and  the  Red  Itivci-  ;  and  it  would  »p|K'ar 
fmni  their  ex|ilonitions  thiit  tboru  iIoch  not  exist  suvli 
an  inauiMjriiblo  olijoctiDU  to  tlio  fornmtion  of  a  land 
road  nx  had  been  Niippoacd.  Tho  greatcHt  obHtuvlii  ix 
a  8wanip  called  tho  Savunno,  In  that  NWiinip,  in  the 
Hpaco  of  thrce-cpinrtera  of  a  mile,  there  in  ii  fall  of 
thirly-one  feet.  Except  in  isolated  )>laceg,  that  Hwanip 
in  nowhere  more  than  throo  or  four  feet  dijep  :  and  at 
the  bottom  is  a  strong  clay.  It  is,  in.k^ti  one  of  tho 
easiest  ))artH  to  form  a  road,  AnAmcri'  ■>  ivould  cut 
down  tho  brushwood  and  pile  it  in  no  top  of  tho 
swamp,  then  cut  down  a  few  trcci.  ai  .  pile  them  on  tho 
top  of  tho  brushwood,  and  tliat  .vould  form  a  tem- 
porary road  ;  ond  when  a  better  '.'oad  was  wanted  it 
could  easily  bo  mado  on  tho  top  of  tho  substratum 
thus  laid.  With  respect  to  tho  remainder  of  tho 
country  between  Lake  Suj)orior  ond  Bed  River  no 
great  ditliculty  exists. 

Lord  Bury,  who  is  one  of  what  would  in  old  times 
be  called  a  eomjiany  of  adventurers,  who  have  con- 
tracted with  the  Canadian  (Jovernment  to  carry 
their  mails  from  Canada  to  tho  Red  River,  says 
that  they  do  that  with  their  present  small  means 
and  inellicient  orf;aniaation,  twico  a-niouth  without 
dilliculty,  Tbit  f n  :  is  a  sufliuicnt  argument  to  tho 
objection  thai,  il.c  ;  lavanne  swump  is  an  insuperabl'i 
obstacle  to  road-making.  With  Msspeet  to  tho  value 
and  'Ut  of  the  cultivable  land  between  Lake  Wini- 
]ieg  and  tho  Rocky  Mountains,  Mr.  llloggot,  tho  dis- 
tinguished American  cliniatologist,  estimates  that  it 
contains  altogether  about  SOO,UUO  sfiiiaro  miles  fully 
adapted  for  tho  ojjerations  of  agriculture  in  every  way. 
Assuming  that  estimate  to  be  correct,  about  437,000 
Kiuare  miles,  or  moro  than  717,000,000  of  acres,  would 
be  in  tho  British  territory.  Although  but  a  small  jiart 
of  the  territory  of  North  America,  it  would  be  enough 
to  support  all  Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies. 
We  know  that  tho  buffaloes  can  winter  on  tho  Ujiper 
Athabasca  just  as  easily  as  they  can  in  Minnesota. 
AVo  know,  too,  that  on  tho  two  branches  of  tho  .Sas- 
katchewan all  tho  grain  grown  in  temperate  latitudes 
can  be  easily  iui,sed.  Jast  south  of  the  boundary-lino 
tho  great  equestrian  tribes  of  tho  Indians  winter  their 
horses,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  that  boundary, 
a  mere  astronomical  lino,  scjMirates  tho  fertile  regions 
of  the  United  States  from  a  sterile  region  beyond. 
Kxpcrience  has  proved  that  that  is  not  fact.  Buffalo 
ami  wild  cattle  can  live  perfectly  well  there  ;  and 
wherever  grain  is  tried  it  hrus  succeeded  almost  be- 
yond the  hopes  of  those  who  have  undertaken  it  The 
want  of  a  market  has  been  the  great  thing  which 
has  stopped  them. 

No  question  of  greater  impoi-tancc  has  presented  itsel  f 
in  connection  with  Ca])tain  Palliaer's  discoveries,  than 
whether  this  imj)erial  domain  is  capable  of  sustaining 
an  industrious  population )  Thero  is  no  doubt  that 
for  several  degrees  beyond  the  most  northerly  part  of 
the  frontier  of  tho  United  States  tliis  question  may  bo 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  In  tho  valleys  may  bo 
remarked  a  great  fertility  of  soil  proper  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  barley,  oats,  a  peculiar  kind  of  Indian  com  that 
ripens  in  eight  weeks,  called  Muudan  corn,  and  pota- 
toes.   Nothing  is  more  nourishing  to  cattle  and  fthecp 


in  tho  winter  than  tho  sweet  fodder  of  Indian  corn. 
Farther  north,  tho  hhurt  summers  aro  not  favourablo 
to  cultivation  ;  but  wherever  settliTs  are  in  jiowi'ssion, 
they  will  soon  find  their  way  to  tho  deposits  of  co)iper 
and  other  valuable  minerals  ;  uiiil  mucIi  Im  the  facility 
of  water  coniinunication,  that  tlitsc  will  in  time  bo 
brought  to  tho  scttlenients,  and  exchanged  fur  pro- 
visions and  other  necessaries  with  tho  inhabitants  to 
tho  south  living  in  milder  latitudes. 

Captain  I'alliscr's  party  Irft  their  winter  ([iinrtcrs  ll^ 
Edmonton  earlier  in  tho  year  than  would  othirwiso 
have  boon  desirable,  on  nccouiit  of  a  great  scarcity  of 
]irovisions.  It  was  not  until  May  1 1  that  tlicy  fell  in 
with  butliilocs,  and  were  able  to  resupjily  tliciiiBelves 
with  stores  of  pemmican. 

Owing  toCapt,  Palliser  having  been  in  the  Blackfoot 
country,  both  in  tho  summer  of  IbOy  oud  in  the 
winter  of  1858-9,  he  was  well  known  ond  \inniolc.stcd 
by  tho  natives.  Dr.  Hector,  also,  had  acquired  great 
intluenco  among  them  by  his  medical  skill.  The  con.'^i'- 
qucnco  is,  as  Captain  I'nlli.scr  says,  they  had  travelled 
through  tho  wholi,  ^'f  their  territories  (Blacklect  iiiid 
Blood  Indians),  a  jio  ,;  «  of  country  hitherto  con- 
sidered so  dangerous  as  'i  '  c  almost  impracticable,  and 
they  neither  had  a  hor,  e  stolen  nor  a  gun  i)oiiitcd 
ot  them  by  any  of  tiioso  trilres,  llowcvci-,  ho  docs 
not  wish  to  infci  Ijat  a  toial  stranger^  .ild  be  equally 
safe,  nor  that  one  accomi«nicd  !.y  u  military  force 
(unless  that  force  were  u  cry  li.iye  one)  would  also  bo 
safe.  These  Indians  lie  in  very  largo  camps  of  from 
400  to  COO  tents. 

Ciqitain  Palliser  ivos,  however,  much  disappointed 
w.'*h  the  charactiT  of  llic  district  lying  between  the 
meridian  107"  oO'  and  11:'",  on  tho  south  branch  of  tho 
Saskatchewan  :  his  expectations  had  been  that  it 
would  afford  a  most  desirable  jilaco  for  .■-i  I  tiers,  but  ho 
found  it  to  be  lU-watercd,  barren  of  grass,  and  bare  of 
timber,  and  it  was  only  in  a  few  jilatcs  here  and  there, 
where  tho  land  rises  300  or  400  feet  above  the  plain, 
that  the  vegetation  imiiroves.  The  Cyprdcs  ^Mountains, 
in  lat.  49"  38',  long.  Ill",  were  well-watered,  tim- 
bered, and  fairly  stocked  with  game.  Hero  tho  party 
encamped  and  hunted,  and  from  here  Dr.  Hector  wns 
dc3|iatched  ou  a  branch  expedition  to  ro-explorc  the 
pass  he  discovered  last  year,  and  to  look  for  a  road  to 
tho  valleys  of  the  Frasc-r  and.  Thompson  Rivers. 

As  it  ultimately  jiroved,  this  route  is  not  a  procti- 
cable  one.  Dr.  Hector  was  entangled  in  vast  forests 
of  extraordinary  density,  and  it  wns  only  with  tho 
greatest  exertions  that  he  even  succeeded  in  forcing 
himself  through  it,  and  in  avoiding  being  caught  by 
the  winter  snows. 

Captain  Palliser,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Sullivan,  fol- 
lowed the  boundai'y  line,  which  passed  over  a  level, 
arid,  sandy  plain,  in  wliich  they  could  rarely  procure 
water  except  from  occasional  swamps  ;  while  these 
were  brackish  and  their  neighbourhood  barren  of  grass. 
Ho  then  crossed  tho  mountains,  and  reported  that  his 
efforts  to  find  a  route  practicable  for  horses,  from  Ed- 
monton westwards,  aci-os.s  the  Rocky  Mountains  as  for 
aa  the  longitude  of  Fort  Colville,  and  entirely  within 
British  territory,  have  been  j>cr/ectly  successful.  In 
addition  to  this  ho  travelled  60  miles  farther,  until  ho 
ro:  hed  the  camp  of  the  United  States  Boundary  Com- 
missio'iiers,  in  long.  110"  SO'. 

The  followin^'  narrative,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in 
this  vicinity,  will  go  a  good  idea  of  tho  nature  of  the 
coimtry  ou  the  United  States  side: — 


Itn 


SCO 
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"  I  liavo  spcn  tlii;  )ilaiiis  on  tlic  Ncbrasoa  under  all 
n.x[ii'i-t3|  wlioii  tlio  spring  sun  wius  drawing  out  •■  illions 
of  Imd.s  among  the  licrbs  and  grass,  when  the  hot 
summer  liad  unfolded  them,  and  jiourcd  out  all  sorts  of 
gorgeous  colours  over  them,  and  when  tho  autumn 
wind  rattled  their  ri]io  capsules  and  hent  down  their 
withered  stalks;  and  I  have  seen  them,  too,  when 
winter  has  spread  its  white  shroud  over  the  hurnt 
wilderness,  and  the  snowstorm  in  all  its  terrors  was 
howling  over  it. 

"It  was  late  in  the  autumn  of  1851  that  I  had  to 
return,  in  company  of  only  one  person,  across  the  Rocky 
iSIountains  to  the  Missouri.  AVhen  we  got  near  the 
Nclirasca,  or  VUit  Itiver,  and  made  our  way  through 
herds  of  buffahies,  tho  Indians  began  to  jilay  us  many 
ugly  tricks,  teasing  and  robbing  ns,  and,  what  was 
worse,  killing  one  of  (Jiir  horses  with  a  furious  blcv  of 
a  tomahawk:  tho  load  that  had  been  carried  by  four 
strong  horses  now  fell  uj.on  throe — that  is,  on  two 
lior.se.s  and  a  niulo,  which  became  so  weakened  by 
sciinty  fodder  tl  it  they  could  hardly  keep  up  at  all. 

"  Wo  could  now  see  that  the  first  snow-storm  would 
de[)rivc  us  of  them,  and  expose  na  to  tho  risk  of  great 
misery;  and  so,  sure  enough,  it  happened.  We 
dragged  ourselves  painfully  along  until  we  came  to 
Sandy  Hill  Creek,  where  it  falls  into  tho  Big  Blue, 
when  an  icy  gale  sprang  up  from  the  north,  buried  us 
almost  in  snow,  and  killed  our  last  horse.  We  had  a 
small  Indian  tent,  that  we  had  bought  from  a  fur- 
hunter  at  Fort  Laramie,  some  bad  buffalo  meat,  some 
rice  and  Indian  corn  :  with  this  food  we  had  i)asscd  a 
few  days  in  a  most  miserable  manner,  when  the  post 
coming  from  Fort  Kearney  to  the  Flat  River  passed, 
and  oflcred  to  make  room  for  one  of  us  in  a  little 
vehicle  drawn  by  six  mules,  whilst  the  other  should 
stay  in  the  tent  with  the  goods,  and  get  on  as  well  as 
he  could  until  the  other  should  send  horses  from  the 
Catholic  iMis.sion,  which  the  post  would  have  to  pass, 
and  which  lies  about  eighty  or  a  hundred  miles  from 
Sandy  Hill  Creek.  We  drew  lots,  and  the  lot  fell 
u])on  me  to  be  left  behind  in  this  desolate  wilderness, 
with  no  other  company  than  that  of  wolves,  who, 
urged  by  hunger,  would  come  round  me,  I  thought,  in 
greater  numbers  every  day,  and  perhaps,  v,-hen  I  had 
grown  too  weak  to  offer  rcsistiince,  fall  upon  me  and 
devour  mo  and  my  leathern  tent  together. 

"When  the  little  conveyance  containing  tho  only 
human  being  existing,  as  far  as  I  knew,  for  hundreds 
of  miles  round,  disappeared  at  last  over  the  wide 
white  waste,  my  first  business  was  to  see  that  my 
weapons  were  in  good  order,  \nd  lay  them  as  ready  to 
hand  as  I  could  in  my  small  tent.  I  had  plenty  of 
arms,  a  double  and  single  rifle,  a  double-barrelled 
fowling-piece,  four  jjistols,  and  a  six-shot  revolver, 
besides  a  long  knife  and  a  heavy  axe  ;  and  with  these 
murderous  instruments  I  thought  I  eould  maintain  my 
post  against  a  good  many  savages,  should  any  such 
undressed  visitors  present  themselves.  Being,  to  a 
certain  extent,  satisfied  on  this  point,  I  now  set  to 
work  to  defend  myself  against  tho  increasing  cold  and 
the  drifting  snow,  which  managed  to  find  its  way  into 
the  minutest  openings  in  the  tent  leather.  I  had  in  no 
long  tinio  raised  a  widl  of  firmly  stf.raixid  snow  round 
my  extempore  dwelling,  and  from  tho  neighbouring 
river  dr.igged  a  quantity  of  wood,  which  1  piled  up 
before  my  low  door.  A  shallow  in  the  ground  before 
my  bed  of  blankets  and  buffalo-hides  served  at  the 
same  time  as  a  cn(iking-i>lacc  and  a  stove. 


"  I  calculated  that  in  fourteen  days,  at  furthest,  I 
might  look  for  help  from  the  Mission,  and  I  therefore 
divided  my  buttalo-meat,  rice,  coffee,  ifec,  into  fourteen 
days'  rationa.  After  having  made,  in  this  way,  what 
preparations  I  could,  I  cre])t  into  my  blankc^ts  and 
buffalo-skin,  and  managed,  as  I  lay,  to  stir  my  fire  and 
get  my  scanty  meat  ready,  and  then  prepared  for  my 
first  night  alone  in  tho  great  wilderness. 

"With  any  human  creature  near,  were  it  but  a 
child,  you  would  not  feel  so  wholly  forsaken,  and  there 
is  comfort  in  hearing  a  human  voice,  werc^  it  only  a 
voice  of  complaint,  I  was  never  so  forcibly  struck 
with  this  truth  bet'ore  this  evening.  I  tried  talking  to 
myself,  but  that  did  not  answer;  your  own  voice,  some- 
how, makes  yo\i  shudder  when  it  reaches  no  other  ear. 
When  the  sun  set  behind  masses  of  snow-clouds,  and 
whilst  its  last  raya  were  still  lingering  on  the  dreary 
snowy  waste,  a  concert  began  which  I  had  heard  before, 
but  never  so  little  to  my  taste.  A  troupe  of  j)mirie 
wolves  broke  out  into  a  loiul  howl,  aiul  to  their  long- 
drawn  treble  was  soon  drawn  the  dcej)  bass  of  the 
large  gray  and  white  wolf.  The  wild  music  was  hushed 
sometimes  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  a  solo  perfonncr 
would  begin,  and  make  his  clear  ]iiercing  tones  heard 
from  afar ;  then  again  the  full  chorus  would  bui-st  in, 
the  wind  carrying  the  sound  far  over  tho  desert.  In 
the  ravine  where  the  hoises  had  fallen,  and  where 
nothing  was  now  to  bo  seen  of  them  but  their  polished 
bones  and  the  iron  rings  of  their  Iiarness,  a  fierce  con- 
test arose,  and  by  the  shrill  sounds  of  lamentations,  I 
guessed  the  little  prairie  wolves  had  the  worst  of  it, 
and  had  been  obliged  to  decamp.  I  tried  for  hours  to- 
gether to  make  out,  by  their  voices,  the  number  of  the 
animals  as.sembled  in  tho  ravine,  but  I  could  not 
succeed.  It  was  a  melancholy  occjijiation,  but  it  helped 
me  to  got  through  the  hours  of  the  black  stormy  night. 
At  last  I  fell  asleep  from  exhaustion,  and  was  awakened 
by  hunger  when  the  sun  stood  high  in  the  heavens. 
One  night  is  got  through,  I  thought,  as  I  cut  a  notch 
in  one  of  the  tent-poles ;  when  the  fourteen  are  over,  the 
people  will  be  here.  It  was  on  the  lOth  or  18th  of 
Novcmlier,  and  I  reckoned  that  by  the  Christmas  Day 
I  might  be  safe  at  tho  Mission.  I  had  no  idea  how 
far  I  was  out  in  my  reckoning.  The  day  passed  slowly 
and  drearily;  T  dragged  up  as  much  wood  and  water 
to  my  tent  as  I  retpiired,  but  I  remarked,  to  my  terror, 
that  my  feet  felt  weak  and  lame,  so  that  I  staggeiT.d  as 
I  walked  like  a  drunken  man. 

"  I  was  sitting  in  a  very  dull  mood  before  my  tent ; 
but  as  I  was  hungry,  watching  very  eagerly  tho 
bubbling  up  and  down  of  the  maize  in  my  boiling 
kettle,  puffing  away  the  while  at  my  little  pipe,  which 
I  had  filled  with  willow-leaves,  when  1  saw  some 
hoi'semen  opproaching  from  the  north,  driving  laden 
horses  before  them.  Being  prepared  for  all  chances,  I 
waited  qvuetly  till  they  came  nearer,  and  then  I  saw 
they  were  Indians,  returning  from  their  beaver-hunt 
to  their  settlement  on  the  Kansas,  and  I  knew  I  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  them.  When  they  bad  come 
within  gun-shot,  one  of  them  began  speaking  to  me  in 
English,  and  relieving  me  from  every  feeling  of  distrust 
by  declaring  liimself  a  Delaware.  He  was  soon  sitting 
by  my  side  in  my  tent,  whilst  his  two  companions,  a 
couple  of  wild-looking  fellows,  made  themselveg  com- 
foi-table  outside.  Long  and  earnestly  did  he  persuade 
me  to  leave  my  own  and  ray  companions'  goods  to  take 
their  chance  with  the  Indians  and  the  wolves,  and  go 
with  him  to   his   wigwam   on  the   Missouri.      '  The 
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Wolves,'  he  said,  '  will  draw  nearer  and  nearer,  and 
wi'l  leave  you  no  rest  day  or  night ;  and  if  the  wan- 
dering Pawni'ca  find  you  out  they  will  plunder  you, 
and  scalp  you  as  well.'  I  declined  his  offer,  and  en- 
deavoured to  convince  him  that  within  two  weeks,  at 
most,  ])eoplo  would  come  to  my  assistance  with  horses, 
and  that  then  I  should  not  only  be  able  to  save  all  my 
goods,  of  which  only  the  smallest  part  belonged  to 
myself;  but  also  to  get  some  sort  of  conveyance  to 
jierform  the  journey,  that  I  feared  would  bo  in  my 
present  state  almost  impossible  for  mo  to  make  on  foot, 
or  on  horseback. 

"  '  You  will  get  no  help  from  the  whites,'  said  the 
honest  Delaware  ;  '  Viad  horses  could  not  get  thus  far, 
and  good  horses,  and  their  own  lives  into  the  bargain, 
llic  whites  of  the  Mission  would  not  venture  for  the 
sake  of  a  man  that,  from  what  your  comrade  will  have 
told  tliem,  they  will  have  given  up  for  lost.  But  I 
SCO  a  word  from  a  white  is  more  to  you  than  the  word 
and  deed  of  a  red-skin.  You  have  the  choice.  May 
you  not  deceive  yourself.'  I  persisted  in  my  resolu- 
tion, though  I  afterwards  bitterly  repented  of  having 
done  so.  At  parting,  the  Indian  gave  mo  the  leg  of 
an  antelope,  a.s  an  addition  to  my  small  stock  of  provi- 
sions, pressed  my  hand,  and,  without  once  looking 
towards  my  tent,  pursued  his  journey  towards  the 
south,  and  I  was  once  more  alone. 

•'  I  do  not  think  it  would  bo  possible  for  me  to  describe 
the  sufferings  of  the  next  eight  days.  I  was  so  lamo 
that  I  had  to  crjwl  on  my  hanik  and  knees  to  the 
water  and  back  to  the  tent ;  my  head  seemed  to  whirl 
like  that  of  a  drunken  man,  and  my  memory  was 
cpiitc  failing  nie,  I  believed  in  consequence  of  the 
hevcre  cold.  Snow-storms  howled  around  the  dreary 
tioppe,  threatening  to  bury  me  and  my  tent  together ; 
I  did  not  now  dare  to  closo  my  eyes  at  night,  for  fear 
of  the  wolves,  for  hunger  had  rendered  them  holder, 
and  they  were  coming  nearer  and  nearer  to  me.  The 
great  white  ones  especially  were  continually  describing 
circles  round  my  dwelling,  howling  dismally  the  while ; 
I  heard  the  snow  creaking  under  their  feet  as  I  lay 
listening  to  every  sound  ;  and  at  last,  I  one  night  saw 
the  teeth  of  one  of  them  make  their  appearance  through 
the  tent-leather.  I  fired  my  revolver  at  random 
through  the  thin  wall  into  the  darkness,  and  the  fierce 
brutes  fled  in  terror,  but  it  was  only  to  return  in  a  few 
hours  to  renew  the  attack. 

"During  the  daytime  these  creatures  were  not  so 
daring,  for  they  dread  the  light,  and  then  I  ventured 
to  take  a  little  rest.  But  what  kind  of  i-est  was  it ! 
Aw  ug  thn  various  properties  tl  i  made  a  kind  of 
ch.".  -^id  me  in  my  narrow  dwelling,  I  had  dia- 

co\'  ...  .1  bottle  of  laudanum,  which,  with  a  case  of 
quinine,  formed  our  travelling  medicine-chest ;  and  in 
the  morning,  afff  r  my  scanty  meal,  I  used  to  indulge 
myself  with  a  good  dose,  and  by  that  means  obtained 
a  sleep  of  several  hours.  Gay,  pleasant  images,  then 
surrounded  me  in  my  dreams  ;  I  felt  neither  cold  nor 
j>ain.  I  was  unconscious  and  happy  ;  but  on  awaking, 
the  grim  reality  again  presented  itself  in  all  its 
terrors. 

"  Nine  days  I  had  passed  in  this  manner,  and  cut 
nine  notches  in  my  tent-pole  to  mark  them  ;  but  when 
I  awakened  on  the  tenth,  I  felt  that  my  limbs  were 
stiffened  and  powerless,  and  I  could  no  longer  get  in 
my  usual  supply  of  wood  and  water.  My  thoughts 
were  overpowering  and  gloomy ;  I  completely  despaired 
of  ever  being  rescued  from  my  terrible  utuation,  and 


without  having  formed  any  distinct  resolution,  or  well 
knowing  what  I  did,  I  put  the  laudanum  bottle  to  my 
lipi.,  and  almost  emptied  it ;  soon  after  T  fell  into  a 
deep  kind  of  swoon,  so  that  I  was  no  longer  accessible 
even  to  dreams.  How  long  I  had  laid  in  that  state  I 
could  not  tell,  but  when  1  awoke  it  was  pitch  dark, 
and  my  tent-pole  was  shaken  by  a  gale  that  out-howled 
the  wolves.  I  was  tormented  by  a  burning  thirst  as 
well  as  hunger,  and  having  discovered  a  few  glimmer- 
ing sp.irks  beneath  the  ashes  of  my  fire,  contrived  to 
blow  them  into  a  flame  and  to  qiiench  my  thirst  with 
some  half-melted  snow  When  the  thirst  wf>»  a 
little  appeased,  the  hunger  began  to  be  more  im- 
portunate, and  in  a  kind  of  fury  I  seized  some  of  the 
raw,  frozen,  buffalo-meat,  and  began  to  gnaw  at  it. 
It  tasted  deliciously  ;  and,  without  any  thought  or  care 
for  the  future,  I  then  toasted  piece  after  piece  over  the 
fire,  and  consumed  at  least  three  days'  rations.  By 
the  morning  I  felt  better ;  indeed,  the  feeling  of 
extreme  illness  seemed  cured  at  once,  as  if  by  mngic. 
Life,  even  on  these  conditions,  seemed  once  more  sweet ; 
and  leaning  on  my  rifle,  I  tottered  out  of  my  tent  and 
wandered  a  little  about.  The  exercise  had  a  beneficial 
effect,  and  in  a  few  days  I  was  able  to  get  to  the  top 
of  a  low  hill,  and  look  round  on  the  desolate  prospect. 
In  spite  of  scanty  food,  and  hardships  I  had  to  endure, 
my  strength  continued  to  increase ;  but,  unfortunately, 
my  small  stock  of  food  decreased  in  the  same  ]uo- 
portion,  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  think  of 
some  method  of  replenishing  it,  for  it  would  have  been 
niadn&ss  now  to  have  to  rely  on  hopes  of  .succour  from 
the  Mission.  I  began  to  funiiliiirise  myself  with  the 
thought  that  I  might  have  to  jiass  the  whole  winter 
on  this  spot,  and  I  calculated  tliat  even  from  my 
enemies,  the  wolves,  I  might  levy  tribute  enough  to 
keep  myself  from  starvation. 

"  Hunger  soon  drives  out  feelings  of  disgust,  and  it 
cost  nic  no  effort  of  self-control  when  I  attacked,  fur 
the  first  time,  the  thin,  dry,  tough,  sinewy  flesh,  and 
gnawed  till  I  was  tired  f,t  what  strongly  resembled  the 
sole  of  a  shoe. 

"  When  1  had  finished  this  rcmarkoble  meal,  ond 
liked  it,  too,  for  as  I  had  powder  and  thot  in  the 
greatest  abundance,  I  might  also  consider  that  I  had 
a  well-filled  larder.  I  only  needed,  at  sunrise,  to  lift  a 
very  little  the  curtain  that  covered  the  opening  of  my 
tent,  so  as  to  get  a  view  of  the  bank  of  the  small  river, 
and  I  was  sure,  before  long,  to  have  some  beast  or 
other  come  and  place  himself  so  that  I  could  send  a 
bullet  through  his  head.  I  never  took  more  than  the 
beat  jiart  of  any  wolf  I  had  killed,  but  by  the  next 
morning  there  was  never  more  of  it  left  than  a  few 
scattered  bones — a  fact  that  convinced  ire  of  what  I 
did  not  before  believe,  that  these  creatures  devour 
their  own  comrades. 

"Slowly  and  drearily  my  days  passed,  ond  still  more 
slowly  tho  nights;  but  I  was  able,  by  degrees,  to 
extend  my  walk  a  little  further,  and  moreover,  I  could 
whistle  and  even  sing,  which  1  exerted  my.«clf  to  do  to 
keep  up  my  spirits,  and  also  to  keep  my  brains  steady, 
for  I  must  own  I  occasionally  caught  them  at  strange 
tricka,  and  made  me  fear  I  was  going  out  of  my  senses. 
I  had  still  only  cut  the  sixteenth  notch  in  my  pole, 
■when  one  day,  after  a  scanty  menl,  I  put  my  buffalo 
robe  around  mo,  took  my  rifle  un<U'r  my  arm,  and  set 
out  on  my  old  way  to  the  neighbouring  hill.  Fresh 
snow  had  fallen  during  the  night,  completely  effacing 
the  tracks  I  had  previously  made,  and  I  was  slow  in 
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Miirkinf;  my  way  to  tlio  top,  bo  that  by  tlio  tiino  I 
rcaclieii  it  the  sun  wns  declining,  and  sending  slanting 
rays  over  tlic  boundless  white  plain ;  not  a  bivath  of 
nil-  was  stirrinj;,  and  I  felt  warm  in  the  shaggy  buHiilo 
liide,  though  my  breath  was  frozen  in  drops  like  pearls 
on  the  black  wool  that  surrounded  my  face. 

".Standingonthe  topof  the  hill  I  looked  round  as  usual 
on  all  sides,  and  presently  discovered,  to  my  great  terror, 
two  human  forms,  which,  though  they  were  still  a  long 
way  off,  seemed  to  bo  ajjproaching  my  camp  from  the 
north.  I  say  to  my  teiTor,  foi',  independently  of  a  kind 
of  savage  shyness  I  had  contracted,  they  came  from  a 
region  in  which  I  bolioved  there  wei-c  none  but  thievish 
ruwnces.  1  considered  that  if  they  were  Pawnees,  it 
would  not  be  well  that  they  should  lindme  unprepared 
in  my  tent.  I  should  do  better  to  await  them  in  tlic 
ojK-n  air  and  try  and  find  out  their  disposition  and 
intentions,  so  that  I  might  in  the  worse  case  sell  my 
scalp  as  dearly  as  possible.  I  reckoned  I  had  nearly 
an  hour  to  make  my  preparation  for  it,  but  when  they 
had  once  reached  a  point  whence  they  could  overlook 
my  small  territory,  it  would  be  too  late  to  withdraw 
myself  from  their  sharp  eyes.  I,  therefore,  hastened 
back  to  my  tent,  armed  myself  with  as  many  weapons 
as  I  could  carry,  and  hid  the  remainder  under  the  bod, 
after  taking  out  the  percussion  caps ;  I  tlicn  jHit  a  good 
quantity  of  wood  on  the  glimmering  fire,  so  that  a 
column  of  smoke  might  rise  through  tlie  opening  at 
the  top  of  the  tent,  and  when  I  left  it,  took  care  to 
walk  backwards  and  leave  the  opening  fastened,  so  as 
to  appear  as  if  it  were  done  from  the  inside,  and  that 
the  Pawnees  might  suppose  the  occupant  to  be  within 
and  resting  by  his  fire. 

"Sandy  Hill  Creek  was  only  about  150  paces  from 
the  tent,  and  flowed  in  a  semicircular  direction  ro\iud 
it ;  it  had  high  banks,  overgrown  with  shrubs  and 
bushes ;  thither,  therefore,  I  directed  my  steps  to  seek 
a  hiding-place.  I  placed  my  feet  carefully  and  exactly 
in  the  traces  that  I  had  left  when  I  went  to  fetch 
water  in  the  morning,  and  these  led  me  to  a  convenient 
jilace  on  the  smooth,  glassy  surface  of  the  ice,  from 
which  the  nightly  galo  had  swept  all  the  snow,  and 
drifted  it  to  the  high  bank.  AVhen  I  got  upon  the 
ice,  I  pulled  off  what  remains  of  shoes  I  had  on, 
that  the  nails  in  them  should  not  betray  mo  by  any 
(scratch  ;  and  treading  softly,  and  following  the  wind- 
ings of  the  stream  for  some  time  to  diminish,  as  far 
an  iMssible,  the  distance  between  mo  and  the  tent, 
and  yet  allow  me  to  see  from  the  other  side  what 
was  going  on,  I  crawled  up  the  banks  between  the 
snow-drifts,  and  placed  myself  on  the  edge,  so  that 
I  could  look  through  the  projecting  twigs  and  stalks, 
and  get  a  clear  view  without  being  hindered  in 
the  use  of  my  weapons.  Long  I  lay  and  listened, 
but  the  fever  of  expectation  prevented  my  feeling 
cold,  except  the  hand  that  lay  on  the  barrel  of  my 
rifle  was  almost  frozen  to  it.  At  last  the  heads  of 
the  two  figures  1  had  noticed,  rose  above  the  neigh- 
bouring hill,  and  in  a  few  seconds  they  stood  on  its 
summit,  and  remained  some  time  looking  at  my  tentand 
talking  with  one  another.  I  followed  with  my  eyes  their 
slightest  gesture,  and  I  could  not  helj)  a  shiver  running 
thinugh  me,  when  I  saw  them  throw  back  their 
buffalo  skin,  draw  their  full  quivers  before  them,  and 
string  their  bows.  Their  intentions,  therefore,  were 
no  longer  dovibtful ;  and  T  saw  wliat  I  had  to  ex- 
pect if  they  should  get  the  best  of  it.  I  was  i)re- 
parcd,  however,  and  I  knew  that  if  they  once  came 


within  range  of  my  rifle,  their  lives  were  mine  ;  I 
could  not  let  them  escape,  for  if  I  had,  I  shoidd  to  a 
certainty  have  had  them  back  in  a  few  days  with  a 
whole  troop  of  their  companions.  The  two  Indians 
soon  separated,  and  making  some  signs  to  each  other, 
one  proceeded  to  the  hill  whence  I  had  fii-st  caught 
sight  of  tliem,  and  began  to  examine  the  track  I  had 
made,  which  went  straight  to  the  tent  ;  whilst  the 
other,  with  liis  eyes  fixed  on  the  gi'ounil,  made  n 
circle  round  it.  He  examined  with  gi-eat  care  the 
tracks  to  the  water,  but  api)eared  satisfied  when  ho 
had  convinced  himself  that  the  one  lino  of  foot.slri)s 
lay  to,  and  tho  other  from,  the  ice.  He  then  noi>e- 
lessly  approached  his  comrade,  who,  with  his  bow  in 
his  left  hand  and  an  arrow  in  his  right,  was  stand- 
ing before  the  opening  of  tho  tent ;  no  word  passed 
between  them,  but  tlie  la.st  comer  raised  Ids  finger, 
and  put  his  hand  on  his  cheek,  and  his  licad  a  little 
on  one  side — I  suppose  to  signify  sleep— he  then 
pointed  to  the  rising  smoke,  placed  his  bow  before  him 
on  tho  ground,  and  taking  tho  aiTow  between  his 
teeth,  made  with  his  hands  the  motion  of  shooting, 
after  which  he  took  up  his  liow  again,  and  the  two 
fitted  their  arrows.  Hiul  I  been  in  the  tent  nothing 
could  have  saved  me ;  I  nnderstood  their  gestures 
but  too  well.  '  Here  lives  a  man  ;  lie  is  lying  by 
tho  fire  asleep  ;  a  few  arrows  will  secure  this  rich 
booty ; '  these  were  assuredly  their  thoughts,  mid 
they  now  placed  themselves  so  that  their  arrows,  i-liot 
in  quick  succession,  should  meet  at  right  angles  at  the 
empty  sleeping-place.  The  blootl  sccnied  to  stand 
still  in  my  veins,  though  I  could  hear  my  heart  beat 
as  I  saw  them  shoot  fom-  or  five  arrows  one  after  ano- 
ther into  the  tent,  and  at  that  moment  1  made  the 
discovery  how  dear  lil'e  is  to  a  man  even  in  the  most 
di-eary  and  disconsolate  circnmstanccs.  Kothing  stirred 
behind  the  tiiin  leathern  walls,  and  tho  Indians,  alter 
listening  for  awhile,  cautiously  approached  the  cur- 
tained ojiening.  One  then  hiid  his  bow  aside,  and, 
seizing  his  tomahawk,  knelt  down,  whilst  the  other, 
with  his  aiTow  on  the  string,  stood  in  readiness  to 
shoot.  At  this  moment  the  shaven  .skull  of  the  kneel- 
ing man  was  brought  into  my  line  of  sight,  and  1 
cocked  my  rifle,  and,  light  as  the  sound  was,  they  both 
started  and  cast  keen  glances  around  ;  the  kneeling 
man  was  now  the  least  dangerous  of  the  two,  I  there- 
fore shifted  my  aim,  so  that  the  naked  breast  of  the 
one  with  the  bow  became  my  mark,  and  inst^ntly 
fired.  The  Indian's  shai-])  eye  must  have  discovered 
me  at  the  moment,  for  ho  spnmg  aside,  but  he  was 
hit,  and  fell  with  a  cry  that  went  through  every  nerve 
in  my  body ;  the  other  had  sprung  \ip,  but  only  to 
receive  the  full  discharge  of  buck  -  shot  in  his  face  and 
neck,  and  to  fall  lifeless  beside  his  gi-oaning  comrade. 
My  enemies  were  now  dead  or  incapable  of  injuring 
me,  but  an  iiulesci'ibable  feeling  of  despair  seizcrl  mo 
as  I  thought  of  what  I  had  done,  and  what  remained 
for  mo  to  do.  I  loaded  my  rifle  again,  and  mechani- 
cally approached  the  bloody  spot,  and  only  the  groans 
of  the  wounded  one  roused  me  and  recalled  mo  to  my- 
self. It  WIS  a  horrible  sight  I  There  lay  prostrate 
before  me,  swimming  in  blood,  the  two  men  who  a 
minute  before  had  stood  there  in  the  full  vigour  of 
life.  They  had,  indeed,  treacherously  plotted  tho 
destruction  of  a  man  who  had  never  done  them  any 
injury,  never  oven  seen  them,  and  they  hnd  fallen  a 
sacrifice  to  tUcir  own  greediness  for  plunder.  Tho 
body  of  the  younger  one  lay  stretched  out,  tho  toma- 
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liawk  had  fallen  from  h'm  grasp,  and  the  niurderoiu 
lead  had  entered  hia  neck  and  one  of  hU  cyex,  and 
frightfully  distorted  his  bronze-coloured  face.  I  turned 
him  on  the  other  siuc,  that  I  might  not  see  it  again, 
and  went  towards  the  one  who  was  only  wounded.  He 
was  an  older  man,  his  long  black  hair  almost  covered 
his  face,  but  the  iiro  of  deadly  hatred  gleamed  at  me 
from  his  eyes.  The  bullet  had  entered  the  breaxt  below 
the  left  shoulder,  though  whether  the  wound  wii« 
mortal  or  not,  I  could  not  say,  but  his  bleeding,  and 
the  clenc}'';ig  of  his  teeth  from  {)aiu,  awakened  the 
deei)est  fecluigs  of  compassion  in  me.  I  bent  down 
over  him,  and  endeavoured  to  nmko  him  understand, 
by  signs  and  single  words,  that  I  would  drag  him 
into  my  tent,  wash  and  heal  his  wounds,  cover  hirn 
with  buffalo  skins,  and  take  c  ;rc  of  him,  il  I  could 
thereby  gain  his  good-will.  At  last  he  made  out 
what  I  meant,  and  a  wild  gleam  of  joy  lighted  up  his 
face  as  he  signified  his  assent  by  the  Indian  exclama- 
tion, 'Haul  Haul'  For  a  moment  I  felt  glad — 
almost  happy  again ;  I  should  save  the  sufferer,  I 
shoidd  gain  a  companion  and  a  friend  in  my  dreadful 
solitude.  As  I  was  hosteniug  into  my  tent  to  m.ike 
what  preparations  I  could  for  the  reception  of  my 
patient,  his  loud  groans  called  me  back.  He  maile 
signs  for  me  to  come  nearer,  and  with  a  finger  to  the 
left  hand  he  pointed  to  his  right  which  was  bent  in  un 
inconvenient  position  imder  his  back,  and  seemed  to 
beg  mo  to  draw  it  out.  Without  the  slightest  sus- 
]>icion  I  knelt  down  beside  him,  but  I  hod  sciireely 
touched  his  arm,  when  the  right  hand,  armed  with  a 
knife,  fla.shcd  like  lighting  from  beneath  hii*  Wly, 
and  seizing  me  with  his  left,  ho  stabbed  twice  at  my 
breast.  The  blows  had  been  well  aimed,  but  feebly 
executed.  I  parried  both  with  my  right  arm,  and 
snatched,  with  my  left,  the  knife,  which,  like  the 
Indian,  I  wore  at  my  girdle ;  I  plunged  it  several 
times  into  the  breast  of  the  revengeful  savage.  A  , 
stream  of  blood  gushed  from  his  mouth,  there  was  a 
slight  rattling  in  the  throat,  he  stretched  himself; 
out,  and  I  was  again  akme — alone  in  the  wide  wintry 
waste — alone  with  the  dead  ;  the  warm  blood  tric?iled 
down  my  arm,  and  now  first  I  noticed  that  I  wa.s  my- 
self wounded  j  on  drawing  back  the  knife  the  first 
time,  the  sharp  blade  had  jiassed  along  the  lower  ]iart 
of  my  arm,  and  at  the  second  blow  the  point  had 
struck  it  almost  at  the  same  spot,  but  only  slightly. 

"  The  night  that  followed  this  eventful  day  was  ihe 
most  dreadful  of  my  life.  I  really  thought  I  should 
have  gone  mad.  The  two  corpses  were  but  a  few 
yards  from  me,  as  I  lay  on  my  bed  and  cooled  my 
wounds  with  snow.  Of  sleep  or  rest  there  could  be  no 
thought,  for  the  wolves,  attracted  by  the  blood,  howled 
dismally  round  the  spot,  and  would  not  have  suffered 
mo  to  have  closed  my  eyes,  even  if  my  nervous  ex- 
citement had  not  made  sleep  impossible.  I  fired  my 
pistol  continually  into  the  dark  night  to  keep  off  the 
hungry  brutes  ;  but,  besides  this,  I  could  do  nothing 
but  resign  myself  to  my  fate,  and  await  the  daylight 
With  the  earliest  dawn,  however,  I  hastene<l  ouc  of 
my  tent  to  drag  away  the  lifeless  remains,  and,  if  {tos- 
Bible,  rid  myself  of  the  dangerous  company  of  the 
wolves, 

"  It  was  necessary,  too,  that  I  should  efface  all  traces 
of  the  Indians,  since  I  could  not  know  whether  another 
of  their  tribe  might  not  pass  that  way,  in  which  cai^e 
the  oppearance  of  blood  would  have  immediately 
decided  my  fate.     I  ai)proached   the  spot,  therefore. 


and  shuddered  to  see  that  the  bo<liefl  lay  in  a  different 
phice,  and  were  disgustingly  mangled  by  the  wolves. 

"Hunger drove  me  to  search  them,  and  I  found  con- 
cealed under  their  leathern  girdles  some  dried  buffalo- 
meat,  which  I  took,  and  then  rolled  up  whatever  might 
liave  served  to  betray  me,  with  the  remains,  in  their 
biiflalo  robes,  I  tied  them  round,  and  by  great  exer- 
tion dragged  them,  one  after  another,  to  the  hole  in 
the  ice  where  I  got  my  water,  and  pushed  them  under, 
so  that  they  would  be  earned  away  by  the  current. 

"After  I  had  finished  the  melancholy  tatik,  I  made 
such  a  fire  on  the  place  where  the  two  robbers  had 
left  their  blood,  that  even  the  wolves  must  lose  the 
scent  in  the  heap  of  ashes ;  and  at  night  the  usual 
;>:>ow-storm  set  in,  and  effaced  the  last  indication  that 
might  have  led  to  a  discovery.  The  hoarse  cry  of  the 
raven  mingled  in  the  customai-y  way  with  the  howling 
of  the  wolves ;  but  I  had  now  a  feeling  of  security,  as 
well  as  a  revived  hope  of  rescue,  which  was  increased 
by  the  additional  supply  of  food  I  had  obtained. 

"  Christmas  time  came,  and  I  had  become,  to  a  certain 
extent,  used  io  loneliness,  and  nianngcd  to  do,  in  a  sort 
of  automaton  style,  what  was  ncccsfnry  just  to  keep 
myself  alive.  The  wilderness  had  lost  much  of  its 
terrora  for  me,  and  I  thought  of  the  future  with  a  sort 
of  stupid  apathy,  and  sometimes  I  scarcely  cnred  to 
know  what  was  in  store  for  me ;  and  yet  it  was  no 
]ilea><ant  thought  when  I  sometimes  askid  myself  what 
wo\dd  be  the  end  of  it?  Then  my  mind  ran  sadly 
over  past  years.  I  thought  of  the  Christmoses  in  my 
native  country  —  in  my  childhood,  of  the  8]i1cndid 
Christmas-trees  and  the  kind  friends  surrounding  me  ; 
and  lying  on  my  back,  looking  up,  when  the  night 
is  fine,  at  the  glittering  stan-y  sky,  through  the 
hole  at  the  top  of  my  tent,  I  inhaled  the  I'ragrant 
smoke  produced  by  mingling  some  tea  with  the  dry 
willow-leaves  in  my  pipe,  the  only  Christmas  indul- 
gence I  could  afibrd,  and  fancied  tlic  stoi-s  looked 
kindly  down  on  me,  as  they  used  to  do  at  home ;  so 
they  seijmed,  like  myself,  to  be  trembling  with  the 
cold.  On  the  Christmas  morning,  when  I  went  out 
into  the  air,  I  beheld  a  flock  of  pruirie  fowls  sitting 
among  the  trees  on  the  bank  of  the  river  ;  and  I  am 
a»ham<  d  to  say  how  my  heart  beat,  and  with  what 
delight,  after  living  so  long  on  tough  wolf's  flesh  and 
scanty  diet,  I  looked  forward  to  the  sensual  joys  of  a 
roast  worthy  of  Christmas. 

"I  examined  my  rifle,  knowing  that  these  shy  biixls 
would  not  allow  mo  to  approach  near  enough  to  uso 
small  shot 

"  A  grand-looking  cock  wag  sitting  just  within  reach 
of  my  bullet,  but  an  irresistible  covetous  desire  to  get 
two  birds  at  once  induced  me  slightly  to  change  my 
position.  I  trod  on  some  slight  twig  that  was  hidden 
by  the  snow  ;  it  snapped  under  my  foot,  frightened 
the  fowls,  and  the  whole  flock  instantly  flew  off. 

"Between  hope  and  disappointment,  privation  and 
gnffering,  the  time  passed  until  the  first  day  of  January, 
and  I  was  lying  one  day  under  my  blanket  and  skins, 
neither  asleep  nor  awake,  but  between  the  two,  when 
I  heard  the  sound  of  approaching  footsteps,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  Indian  salutation,  '  Au-tarro-lau ' 
(Holloa,  friend  !)  I  was  out  of  my  reverie  in  a  moment, 
and  my  hand  like  lightning  on  my  rifle,  when,  before  I 
could  get  out  of  my  tent,  some  words  that  sounded  like 
sweetest  mu.sic  to  mine  ears,  English  words,  were 
pronounced.  'You  are  in  a  bad  case  here,  i'riend.' 
•  Come  in,'  I  cried,  almost  beside  myself  with  joy,. 
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nml  tlm  onrtain  roso,  ntid  then  crawled  in,  not  ns  I 
Imd  expcctod,  a  wliitc-lieavcr  hiint<'r  or  travelling 
Mormon,  liut  a  very  dirty  and  very  wild-looking 
Indian,  pnaliing  a  five-foot  rifle  before  liini, 

"As  I  made  a  distrustful  repellant  ge.sturc,  ho  ex- 
elnimcd,  'Ymi  can  speak  English  with  nic,  I  nnder- 
Hhinil  very  well.'  'You  are  an  Indian  1'  I  inquired. 
'  My  father  was  white,'  was  the  an.swer,  '  but  my 
mother  wa.s  red,  and  I  like  better  to  be  an  Indian  ;  1 
lielong  to  the  tribe  of  the  Ottoes,  and  am  on  my  way, 
with  live  comrades  and  our  women,  from  the  hunt  on 
the  Nebrasca  to  our  wigwams  at  ("oncil  BluiTs.  Tlie 
Buifiko  of  youi'  fire  brought  us  hero  ;  our  camp  is  in  a 
deep  ra\'ino  two  miles  off,  but  my  companions  will 
soon  conic  up.  If  you  like  yo\i  shall  come  into  my 
tent,  and  go  witii  us  to  our  village  on  the  Missouri. 
'I'hi!  way  is  long,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  snow  ;  we 
)nust  go,  for  our  beasts  are  ladeu  with  meat,  but  there 
will  be  room  for  your  things ;  our  women  will  sew 
iiii)ca.s.sins  on  your  feet,  ho  that  you  need  not  leave 
any  bloody  trail  behind  you.  Make  up  yoiii  mind, 
and  say  that  you  will,  but  first  give  mo  something  to 
eat,  for  I  am  hungry.' 

"  '  I  knew  the  Ottoes  were  brothers  to  the  whites,'  I 
answered, '  I  will  go  with  you,  however  far  it  may  be. 
As  for  your  hinigor,  I  will  put  my  whole  stock  before 
you.  Hero  are  first  two  fresh  legs  of  a  prairie  wolf, 
not  too  fat,  certainly,  but  if  you  are  hungry  you  will 
cat  of  them ;  liere  is  a  bit  of  buffalo  meat,  and  hero  i.'i 
some  hoi'se  fodder  (maize).  If  you  like  salt,  you  need 
only  stretch  out  your  hand  to  that  little  bag,  it  is  full 
of  it.'  '  Wolfs  flesh  is  bad  food,'  said  Louis  Farfar, 
the  half-bi'ced,  'we  red  .skins  never  cat  it  but  in  case 
of  need,  or  sometimes  for  a  cure,  when  we  havo  got 
tlio  toothache  or  the  rheumatism  ;  b.jt  give  it  here,  I 
um  hungry.' 

"  With  these  words  ho  cut  two  thin  slices  from  the 
said  leg,  laid  them  uj)on  the  fire,  and  filled  up  the 
time  till  they  were  ready  by  chewing  the  hard  but 
well-flavoured  buffalo  meat.  Louis  Farfar  had  not 
yet  finished  his  meal  when  two  new  cornel's  made 
their  appearance,  crawling  in  as  he  had  done,  and 
completely  filling  up  the  small  dwelling.  They  were 
savages,  but  they  stretched  out  their  hands  to  me  in  a 
friendly  manner  over  the  fire ;  and  the  first,  and  an 
old  wrinkled  warrior,  whoso  name  was  Wo-ne-shee, 
threw  his  blanket  from  his  shoulder,  drew  a  bag 
embroidered  with  blue  beads  from  his  girdle,  and  set 
about  the  important  busines.s  of  smoking,  as  a  sign  of 
perfect  good-will.  The  iron  hammer  of  his  war 
hiitchct  was  hollowed  out  so  as  to  form  a  pipe-head, 
fi'om  which  a  thin  tube  ran  up  the  handle,  so  that 
the  dangerous  weapon  served  at  the  simo  time  as  the 
symbol  of  peace. 

"  Whilst  Wo-ne-shee  was  taking  his  mixture  of  to- 
bacco and  varine-ke-nuie  (sumach-leaves,  mixed  with 
willow-bark),  I  turned  my  attention  to  his  younger 
companion.  He  was  a  man  of  gigantic  height,  and,  u3 
1  could  see,  though  he  sat  crouched  together,  of  fine 
and  powerful  form ;  his  hair  was  cut  rattier  short,  and, 
by  great  pains  bestowed  on  it,  made  to  stand  upright, 
except  the  plaited  scalp-lock  at  the  top  of  his  head, 
which  hung  low  down  his  back.  His  face  was  deco- 
rated with  black  stripes  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  wild 
expression  of  his  features,  I  thought  I  had  never  seen 
a  handsomer  Indian ;  his  name  was  Wa-ki-ta-rao-nee, 
<ir  the  Fat  Soldier.  He  was  one  of  the  most  distin- 
{.lUBhcd  warriord  of  the  Ottoes,  and   the   numerous 


scal(is  that  adorned  his  shield  gave  testimony  to  IiIb 
valiant  deeds;  and  to  hisrjuality  of  dreaded  warrior  ho 
added  too,  as  I  was  informed,  that  of  a  great  medicine 
man — that  is,  a  jdiysician  and  conjuror.  My  unfor- 
tunate situation,  e8[)ecially  the  wolf's  flesh,  seemed  lit 
awaken  a  strong  feeling  of  compas.sion  in  him ;  for 
when  old  Wo-iii'-.shce  handed  the  lighted  pipe  to  me, 
he  put  his  hand  under  the  leathern  curtain,  and  pulled 
into  the  tent  the  fresh-bleeding  quarter  of  a  deer  ho 
had  just  killed,  and  with  good-natured  nods,  threw  it 
down  at  my  side.  We  had  now  such  a  feast  as  1  had 
not  known  for  some  time.  Farfar'a  sharp  nose  haJ 
scented  out,  among  the  heap  of  things  confusedly  tum- 
bled together,  a  vessel  containing  tallow,  which  wo 
had  for  greasing  the  cart-wheels  with  ;  this  he  ]iut 
into  the  jian,  to  improve  the  flavour  of  the  fresh  veni- 
son, and  certainly  I  thought  I  had  never  tasted  any- 
thing more  savoury.  AV^e  ate  and  smoked,  and  ato 
again,  and  exchanged,  in  the  meantime,  but  few  either 
of  words  or  signs  ;  but,  ut  every  juicy  slice  I  cut  ott', 
I  blessed  my  red-skuined  deliverein  who,  without  any 
prosjxjct  of  gain,  had  said  to  nie  : — '  You  are  hungry, 
uat ;  you  are  ready  to  ])erish,  come  with  us ;  you  uro 
sick,  we  will  take  care  of  you — ch)the  you ;'  and  yet, 
in  tlio  t  /es  of  some  pious  missionaries,  they  would  but 
have  been  heathen  castaways,  not  good  enough  to  live 
with  them  as  menials. 

"  AVhen  we  had  finished  our  meal  of  veni.son,  wo 
made  some  coffee  of  roasted  corn.  Once  more,  the 
pipe  of  old  Wo-ne-bheo  went  round,  and  then  we  began 
to  talk  of  our  plans  for  the  joui'ney ;  it  was  settled 
that  my  Indian  friends  were  to  come  down  in  full 
force  next  day,  and  take  me  and  my  goods  to  their 
camp,  and  thenceforward  I  was  to  consider  their  tents 
as  my  home,  and  their  hospitable  inhabitants  as  my 
brothers  and  faithful  companions  for  life  and  death. 
The  worthy  red-skin  left  mo  towards  evening,  with  a 
cordial  farewell,  to  return  to  his  camp  in  the  ravine. 
I  had  now  but  one  more  night  to  pass  alone  in  tlio 
steppe. 

"  With  what  a  different  feeling  I  relied  myself  this 
night  in  my  accustomed  covering,  now  that  I  had  this 
proof  that  the  kind  and  watchful  care  of  Providence 
was  still  over  me  as  truly  as  it  is  in  every  situation  of 
life  ;  how  contented  and  ha))py  1  felt  that  1  had  not, 
during  this  dreadful  six  weeks,  listened  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  despair.  I  lay  long  thinking  over  the  various 
things  that  had  happened  to  me  ;  but  a  few  hours 
since  helple.ss  and  homeless,  and  seemingly  left  to 
jieri.sh,  and  now,  I  could  have  shouted  aloud  at  the 
thought,  I  was  saved  and  once  more  to  live  among 
human  fellow-creatures.  I  did  not  know,  indeed,  how 
long  I  might  be  compelled  to  remain  with  savages;  but 
I  rejoiced  that  they  were  men  who  seemed,  I  thought, 
incapable  of  treachery,  and  who  looked  u()on  me  as  a 
brother,  and  I  did  feel  like  a  brother  to  them  as  long 
as  I  remained  with  them,  and  up  to  the  moment  when 
I  shook  their  brown  bands  on  our  parting  never  to 
meet  again,  and  I  saw  sorrowful  expres.«ion  in  their 
bright  black  eyes.  I  feel  like  their  brother  still,  when 
I  stand  here  in  full  health  and  strength  looking  round 
on  the  glorious  works  of  God,  and  remember  that  I 
havo  to  thank  my  faithful  Indian  friends  that  I  am 
hero  to  do  so.  I  think  I  shall  still  havo  that  brotherly 
feeling  towards  them  when  wo  both  appear,  hereafter, 
to  give  an  account  before  him  wham  these  poor  savages 
call  the  Great  Good  Spirit. 

"  By  the  time  the  little  band  of  Ottoes  came  to  me  on 
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llio  folluwiiig  nioriiing,  I  had  pnrkcil  iip  nil  the  beat 
tilings  belonging  ]iftrt1y  to  iiiyHclf  nml  partly  to  my 
former  com[iaiiioii,  niicl  I  contompliiteil  with  tho 
liveliest  iiitcri'st,  ns  tlicy  approaclied  to  greet  iiip,  tho 
other  mcniliers  of  tho  caravan  with  which  I  was  to 
bo  nsHoeiatcd.  Besides  thcso  already  mentioned,  there 
were  Sekin-ges-inkinee,  a  yo\ing  warrior,  Scha-lio- 
katako,  n  lad  of  eighteen,  the  Bontifold  Wo-nc-shee, 
and  young  Wa-ki-toine,  a  line  young  fellow,  son  of 
the  medicine  man.  A  swarm  of  women  followed  at  a 
modest  distance,  and  as  soon  us  they  arrived,  set  about 
packing  the  buiullea  that  lay  about  into  tho  half- 
anowed-up  waggon,  which  I  and  my  former  companion 


Jiad  brought.  They  left  nothing  behind,  and  when  tho 
tent  leather  was  found  to  Ix)  too  (irmly  frozen  to  the 
ground  to  be  got  up,  they  cut  it  off  above  tho  snow, 
and  throw  it  in  with  the  rest  of  the  things.  To  what 
pur|ioso  the  littlo  waggon  was  loaded  I  could  not 
undei'stand,  until  I  saw  tho  women  and  young  l.uls 
harness  themselves  to  it,  .ind  by  dint  of  pulling  and 
pushing,  with  many  a  merry  shout,  roll  it  away 
in  the  direction  of  their  camp,  while  1  myself,  carrying 
nothing  but  my  wea)ions,  followed  slowly  with  the  elder 
warriors.  When  I  liad  reached  tho  top  of  the  bill,  I 
stood  still  a  moment  to  look  back  on  tho  scene  of  my 
indescribable  sufforinga     All  lay  still  under  its  whito 
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covering;  tho  spot  where  my  tent  had  stood  marked  by 
a  heap  of  ashes  amongst  which  the  embera  still  glim- 
mered, whilst  alight  smoke  rose  from  it.  There  1  bad 
passed  so  many  dreadful  8lce|)less  nights  ;  down  there, 
on  the  bank,  I  had  lain  in  ambush  with  my  rifle  ;  there 
the  two  Indians  had  fallen  mortally  wounded.  I 
looked  on  my  arm  where  the  wounds  were  scarcely 
closed,  and  then  at  the  holo  in  the  ico  into  which  I 
had  jnishcd  the  bodies,  and  a  shudder  crept  over  me ; 
but  it  might  bo  partly  from  the  cold,  for  the  lead- 
coloured  clouds  himg  low  down,  and  some  flakes  of 
snow  began  to  fall.  I  drew  my  buffalo  skin  closer 
round  mo  and  huiTied  after  the  rest  over  the  crunching 
snow." 

Mr.  Sullivan  describes  the  mountains  immediately 


to  the  north  of  tho  boundary  lino  as  capable  of  being 
penetrated  in  many  directions,  since  thi^y  do  not  a.ssume 
impracticable  shapes.  The  highest  of  them  docs  not 
exceed  2,000  feet,  manydo  not  deserve  to  be  called  moun- 
tains at  all,  and  their  gently  sloping  sides,  with  wido 
valleys  between  them,  seem  to  offer  facilities  for  roads 
in  many  ways. 

Dr.  Hector  has  expressed  the  utmost  confidence, 
when  an  expedition  shall  be  sent  to  ascertain  tho  real 
source  of  the  Thompson  and  the  tributaries  of  tho 
Fraser  on  tho  one  hand,  ond  of  the  Great  Columbia 
River  on  tho  other,  that  vast  sources  of  auriferous 
wealth  will  l)e  opened  out  which  are  now  unknown. 
It  has  hitherto  been  considered  of  deep  importance  to 
know  what  was  to  become  of  tho  population  which  wos 
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about  to  inlmbit  Brituh  Columbiul  Tliat  country, 
tbo\igh  so  nnriforouH,  was  of  such  a  contiguration — the 
valleys  wore  so  narrow,  tho  rivers  so  rapid,  and  tlio 
ninuntnins  so  strep  —  that  it  was  not  i)rol>ablo  that  it 
could  HUKtain  a  largo  population.  But  wbilo  this  was 
an  objection  applicable  to  tho  Fra^or  River  district,  Dr. 
Hector  spoke  of  the  great  breadth  of  tlie  river  courseM 
or  eastern  tributaries  of  tho  Columbia,  which  he  de- 
scended, and  of  the  richness  of  tho  valley  of  tho  Colum- 
bia itself. 

It  is  generally  admitted,  that  tho  contemplated  lino 
of  mil  way  would  n  :  the  most  iniiwrtant  upon  tho  sur- 
face of  the  globe.  Certainly,  as  resjiects  the  possea- 
sions  of  this  country,  there  was  not  a  lino  that  could 
bo  compared  with  it.  It  would  not  merely  be  a  lino 
of  great  importance  to  North  America,  but  it  would 
nfl'ect  other  parts  of  tho  world,  Asiatic  and  European 
ns  well  as  American. 

There  is  something,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  ia  very 
striking  and  suggestive  in  the  contrast  between  the 
way  in  which  tho  native  Indians,  dwelling  in  these 
countries,  look  ufion  each  other,  and  tho  way  in  which 
thi'y  treat  white  men  who  come  among  them.  Those 
who  accompanied  Captain  Palliser,  when  they  camo  to 
the  territory  of  another  tribe,  were  afraid  to  go  on. 
The  tribes  wore  at  war,  and  afraid  of  each  other  in 
consequence  ;  but,  when  a  white  man  came  among 
them,  he  wivs  received  as  a  friend.  The  question  is, 
whether  our  expectations  of  these  poor  Indians,  who 
have  not  yet  had  tho  experience  that  other  Indians 
have  had  of  the  white  man,  will  be  realised.  Wo 
know  what  has  been  tho  result  in  other  cases  :  that 
some  of  tho  tribes  have  been  altogether  blotted  out 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  others  have  been  driven 
far  back  from  their  original  possessions,  into  a  part  of 
the  coimtry  where  they  cannot  get  tho  means  of  sub- 
sistence. It  is  to  bo  hoped  no  such  fate  will  bofiil'  tlio 
Indians,  who  received  Captain  Palliser  with  so  nmoli 
hospitality ;  it  is  in  our  power  to  prevent  it,  by 
watching  the  progress  of  our  explorers  and  colonists 
with  tho  eye  of  philanthropists,  and  guarding  against 
the  introduction  of  those  evils  among  them  tliat  have 
been  so  destructive  in  other  iustances.  An  Indian 
chief  was  onco  told,  that  tho  reason  why  he  opjjosed 
the  progress  of  Christianity  amonghis  people  was  because 
he  was  fond  of  fire-water.  Tho  chief  gave  his  exponent  a 
look  of  scorn,  and  said  : — "  Yes,  I  love  the  fire-water ; 
I  know  it  is  destroying  mo  and  my  people,  but  how 
camo  wo  by  the  fire-water  t  Beforo  tho  white  man 
came  among  us,  wo  ate  fish,  deer,  beaver,  and  oilier 
animals,  and  drank  tho  water  of  our  lakes  and  rivers, 
and  we  suffered  no  harm.  The  white  man  came,  and 
told  lis  the  fire-water  would  make  us  very  happy.  We 
drank  it,  and  at  last  we  came  to  love  it.  Ajid  if  you 
wish  us  not  to  make  use  of  it,  tell  your  own  people, 
your  traders,  not  to  bring  it  among  us."  Some- 
thing should  be  done  to  stay  the  progress  of  tho  evils 
that  have,  hitherto,  accompanied  the  white  man  in 
going  among  the  Indians,  so  that,  with  tho  pro- 
gress of  our  colonisation,  there  may  be  a  corre- 
sponding progress  of  our  Christianity  and  our  civi- 
lisation. 

IV.— THE  COUNTRY  BETWEEN  CANADA 
AND  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

So  far  for  ofiicial  investigation,  which  of  necessity 
being  more  precise,  loses  much  of  the  interest  of 
adventure  in  the  elaboration  of  local  details. 


Tho  country  thus  explored  and  that  which  ia  com- 
jirisud  between  Canada  and  British  Columbia,  in- 
cluding the  district  of  Lakes  Winiiieg,  Winipigosis, 
Manitoba,  and  others,  the  jtromising  regions  of  the 
two  SoskatchuwaMH,  or  How  Rivers,  a  vast  region  of 
forest  and  prairies — at  iire.sont  the  hunting  ground  of 
the  red  men  and  tho  lialf-breeds — tho  Bocky  Mountains 
themselves,  and  steep  descents  along  the  deep  valleys 
of  tho  Columbia  and  Frazer  Rivers,  presents  features  of 
deep  interest ;  from  the  scenes  of  wild  unreclaimed 
nature,  teeming  with  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and 
from  tho  lusty  promises  held  out  by  theso  unappro- 
priated territories  to  a  future  civilisation. 

How  fortunate  would  it  bo  if  wo  could  meet  with,  as 
a  wanderer  in  such  scenes,  some  daring  young  artist, 
sketch-book  in  hand,  who  combining  at  onco  tho 
qualities  of  back-woodsman,  hunter,  trapper,  and 
traveller,  should  unite  to  them  the  rare  qualification  of 
a  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
together  with  the  faculty  of  acquiring  their  confidence 
and  friendship. 

It  is  with  ])leasure,  therefore,  that  we  turn  to  tho 
pages  of  Mr.  Paul  Kane,  who,  although  his  travels  date 
now  some  time  back,  boldly  effected  his  way  by  lake  and 
river,  by  prairie  and  rocky  mount,  through  forest  and 
marsh,  and  over  ice  and  snow,  from  Toronto  to 
Victoria  and  back  again,  from  the  wnrm  valley  of  tho 
Columbia  to  the  sterner  climate  of  the  Upper  Canada. 
It  was  hardly  possible  that  the  naii'ativo  of  such  an 
extensive  exploratory  journey  should  not  be  accom- 
panied by  somo  striking  features,  and  we  have  not 
been  disappointed  in  finding  them. 

Starting  from  Toronto  on  tho  17th  of  June,  with 
no  companions  but  his  portfolio  and  a  box  of  paints, 
Ills  gim  and  a  stock  of  ammunition,  the  adventurous 
artist  took  the  most  direct  road  way  to  Lake  Huron, 
and  the  Great  Manitoulin  Island,  where  a  meeting  of 
2,000  Indians  was  assembled,  woiting  for  tho  an'ival 
of  tho  vessel  thot  was  freighted  with  their  annual 
presents,  comprising  guns,  ammunition,  axes,  kettles, 
and  other  implements  useful  to  the  Indian.  Here  ho 
first  heard  tho  Indian  pijio  or  flageolet. 

"  Strolling  one  evening  in  tho  vicinity  of  the  camp,  I 
heard  the  sound  of  some  musical  instrument,  and  when 
approaching  the  i)erfonner,  who  was  lying  under  a  tree, 
I  found  thatho  wasplaying  on  an  instrument  resembling 
a  flageolet  iu  construction,  but  more  softer  in  tone. 
This  instrument  ia  princiiully  used  by  lovers,  who  play 
for  hours  in  the  vicinity  of  their  mistress's  lodge.  I 
have  often  listened  with  pleasure  to  this  music,  aa  ita 
simple  and  plaintive  notes  stole  through  the  stillness 
of  tho  forest.  The  lover  made  no  secret  of  his  object,  but 
conversed  with  me  freely  upon  the  subject  of  his  love." 

The  power  of  love  among  the  Indians  is  equally  as 
forcible  aa  poets  tell  us  it  has  been  in  mora  civilised 
communities. 

Among  tho  numerous  Indians  assembled  at  Mani- 
toulin was  one  that  particularly  attracted  Mr.  Kane's 
attention  from  his  venerable  and  distinguished  apiiear- 
ance.  This  was  Shaw-wa-nos-aoway  or  "  One  with  his 
face  towards  the  West"  He  had  be.Qn  a  celebrated 
warrior  in  his  youth,  but  owing  to  a  romantic  incident 
had  abandoned  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife  for 
the  peaceable  profession  of  the  medicine-man,  or,  in 
common  parlance,  the  necromancer  or  conjuror,  in 
which  ho  had  obtained  great  repute  among  his  people. 

There  dwelt  many  years  before,  on  the  shores  of  one 
of  the  great  lakes,  a  l»nd  of  Ojibeways.    Among  them 
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WM  a  family,  conoiHting  of  a  father  and  mother,  with  n 
Bn>wn-Hp  Hon  mid  dnughtcr,  tlio  liittcr  named  Awh- 
mid-way ;  or,  "  There  in  music  in  lier  fti-'tstcpK."  She 
exceeded  in  beauty  the  rest  of  the  tribe,  and  wan 
eagerly  Hought  in  marriage  by  all  the  yoing  warriors 
of  Jicr  nation.  It  wan  not  long  before  Muck-o-took- 
cnow,  or  "  Ulack  Eagle,"  renowned  for  his  prowcwt  in 
battle  and  the  chase,  had,  by  )>.ia  asHiduiticH,  won  her 
undivided  allections ;  nor  did  hIio  conceal  from  him  this 
favourable  stato  of  her  foolingg,  but,  in  accordance  with 
the  customs  of  her  people,  she  had  \mhesitatingly  ex- 
tinguished the  blazing  bark  which  he  had  sent  floating 
down  the  stream  that  glided  past  licr  lodge,  and  thus 
acknowledged  him  as  her  acce[>tcd  lover.  Confident 
of  possessing  her  heart,  ho  directed  all  his  endeavours 
to  the  projiitiation  of  her  jMironts,  and  eagerly  sought 
how  to  compensate  them  for  the  loss  they  would 
imdergo  in  relinquishing  a  daughter  so  dearly  loved. 
For  this  ]iiii')>oso  he  departed  on  a  long  and  distant 
hunt ;  and,  while  straining  every  faculty  of  his  mind 
and  body  in  collecting  trophies  and  presents  wherewith 
to  conciliate  them,  and  show  his  entire  devotion  to  the 
object  of  his  adoration,  their  evil  destiny  brought 
Shaw-wa-noa-soway,  then  a  great  war-chief,  in  all  the 
pride  of  manly  strength  and  vigour,  to  their  camp,  on 
ids  return  fi-om  a  war  excursion,  in  which  he  had  greatly 
distinguished  himself,  and  spread  his  fame  far  and  wide 
as  the  terror  of  his  enemies  and  the  boast  of  his  friends. 

Having  heanl  of  the  transcendent  charms  of  Awh- 
mid-way,  ho  presented  himself  before  her,  girded  with 
the  scalps  of  his  enemies,  and  loaded  with  other  trophies 
of  his  victories.  No  sooner  did  ho  behold  her,  than, 
overcome  by  her  charms,  he  devoted  himself  to  her 
service,  and  endeavoured,  by  every  art  that  the  most 
passionate  lovo  could  dictate,  to  w'  her  regard.  He 
recounted  the  numerous  battles  he  had  won,  the  enemies 
he  had  slain  :  ho  displayed  the  reeking  scalps  he  had 
torn  from  the  defeated  enemy — warriors  who  had  been 
the  terror  of  his  nation  ;  he  named  the  many  chiefs 
who  had  sued  to  him  for  {leace,  and  at  the  same  time 
plied  every  artifice  to  win  the  good-will  of  her  pai-ents  ; 
who,  proud  of  what  they  considei-ed  their  daughter's 
superb  conquest,  listened  to  him  with  delight,  and 
urged  her  by  every  persuasive  argument  to  accept  so 
distinguished  a  chief  as  her  h\iaband,  expatiating  on 
the  honour  such  an  alliance  would  confer  on  their 
family.  Constant,  however,  to  her  first  love,  she  turned 
a  deaf  car  to  all  tho  protestations  of  his  rival,  whose 
tales  of  conquest  and  bloody  trophies  only  excited  her 
abhorrence. 

But,  nothing  daunted,  and  determined  to  win  lier 
cither  by  fair  means  or  foul,  Shaw-wa-nos-soway  jKJrse- 
vered  in  his  suit,  trusting  to  time  and  accident  to  attain 
his  object.  The  poor  girl,  now  mode  truly  wretched  by 
his  undeviatingjiersccution,  accompanied  by  the  menaces 
of  her  parents,  who  were  determined  to  overcome  what 
they  regarded  its  the  rebellious  obstinacy  of  their  child, 
nt  length  came  to  the  resolution  of  appealing  to  the 
generosity  and  honour  of  her  persecutor,  and,  in  the 
hojie  of  propitiating  his  forbearance,  in  an  evil  hour  she 
confessed  her  long-cherished  affection  for  Muck-e-tock- 
cnow.  He  no  sooner  discovered  the  cause  of  her  rejec- 
tion of  his  suit,  than  rage  and  jealousy  took  full  pos- 
session of  his  heart,  and  jilans  of  vengeance  rapidly 
succeeded  each  other,  until  he  decided  on  the  assassina- 
tion of  his  rival.  Having  learned  from  his  unsuspect- 
ing charmer  the  route  her  lover  had  taken,  he  tracked 
him,  and  came  up  with  liis  camp,  and,  concealing  him- 


self from  observation,  crawled  towards  tho  fire,  whero 
his  victim  sat  alone,  preparing  his  evening  rc|iast,  and 
shot  him  from  behind  a  tree.  Hiding  the  body  among 
some  brushwood,  ho  took  poMsession  of  tho  game  of  hi* 
murdei'ed  rival  as  a  means  of  accounting  for  his  o'vn 
absence,  and  hastened  back  to  tho  village,  where  ho 
renewed  his  suit  more  ardently  than  liefore,  to  the  utter 
disajipointment  and  distress  of  Awh-mid-way,  who  Etilt 
rejected  all  his  overtures  with  indignation,  until,  urged 
by  tho  positive  commands  and  threats  of  her  parents, 
she  at  last,  hoping  by  some  artifice  still  to  juit  oft'  the 
evil  day,  consentwl  to  name  a  time  when  blio  would 
receive  him  os  her  husband,  trusting  that  her  lover 
would  in  the  nienntimo  return  and  rescue  her  from  the 
impending  sacrifice,  and  concealing,  as  well  as  eho 
could,  her  increasing  aversion  to  her  {ici-Hecutor. 

The  dreaded  day  at  last,  however,  arrivctl,  but  no 
lover,  of  couine,  returned.  Little  did  she  think  that  his 
mangled  remains  had  fallen  a  jirey  to  the  iiivenoiLs 
beasts  of  the  forest ;  for  still  hope  fondly  directed  lior 
gasie  in  the  direction  she  hr.d  seen  him  take  at  his 
departure,  when  all  wos  sunshine  and  proHj)ective  hap- 
piness. With  aching  eyes  and  a  bursting  heart,  kIic 
saw  tho  evening  approach  that  was  to  bind  her  iri-e- 
vocably  to  one  she  abhorred.  The  bridal  canoe,  which, 
according  to  the  Indian  custom,  had  been  prepared 
with  all  the  necessary  stores  to  convey  the  betrothed 
pair  on  a  month's  excursion  together  (which  is,  in  fact, 
the  only  marriaf  o  ceremony),  was  already  lying  on  the 
beach.     Night  had  come ;  the  nnjitial  feast  was  pre- 

{lai-ed — the  last  she  was  to  ])artake  of  in  her  father's 
edge — when,  lo  !  the  bride  was  missing,  and  conster- 
nation usurped  tho  place  of  gaiety  in  the  bridal  throng. 
Eagerly  did  they  seek  her,  with  torches  and  shouts, 
through  the  neighbouriug  forests,  but  no  answering 
sound  met  their  ears,  although  the  search  was  continued 
with  untiring  eagerness  till  daylight.  Then,  for  the 
fiM  time,  it  was  discovered  that  the  bridal  canoe  was 
gone  ;  and,  concluding  that  the  bride  had  availed  her- 
self of  it  to  aid  her  escape,  Shaw-wa-nossoway,  accom- 
panied by  her  brother,  started  in  pursuit  on  foot, 
following  the  direction  of  the  shore. 

After  proceeding  for  several  houi-s,  they  caught  sight 
of  tho  cunoe  and  its  fair  occupant  in  the  distance. 
Increasing  their  speed,  they  reached  a  point  which  tho 
canoe  must  necessarily  pass  round.  Here  the  lover 
swam  out,  hoping  to  intercept  it ;  iu  vain  did  ho 
endeavour,  by  every  means  he  could  devise,  to  induce 
her  to  stop  and  take  him  on  board.  Defeated  by  her 
resolute  refusal,  and  the  vigour  and  skill  with  which 
sho  plied  her  paddle,  ho  was  obliged  to  relinquish  tho 
pursuit,  and  return  to  the  shore.  He  had  scarcely 
lauded  when  a  violent  storm,  accompanied  with  thunder, 
lightning,  and  heavy  rain,  compelled  the  pair  to  en- 
camp for  the  night.  Notwithstiuiding  the  tempest, 
sho  continued  her  cfiforts  until  the  shades  of  night  hid 
her  fi-om  their  view.  The  clouds  dispersed  with  the 
dawning  day,  and  they  continued  their  pursuit  until 
they,  at  length,  espied  the  canoo  lying  on  the  shore. 
Thinking  they  had  at  lost  obtained  their  object,  they 
quickened  their  steps  ;  but,  on  coming  up  to  it,  they 
encountered  a  troop  of  wolves,  and  their  horr;,.  may 
well  be  conceived,  on  discovering  tho  remains  of  the 
being  they  loved  almost  wholly  devoured,  and  only  to 
be  recognised  by  her  torn  and  scattered  garment". 
With  aching  heart,  they  carefully  gathered  her  ■  - 
tered  remains,  and,  placing  them  iu  the  canoe,  retv.  ed 
to  tho  camp,  where  she  was  wept  and  mourned  over  for 
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innny  wpcks  1)y  lior  (lUconaoliUn  rcliitivcH  nml  frii'iiilH, 
ami  Imrifd  with  nil  tlic  (•crcnionioH  of  hor  tribe. 

It  wius  ovidont  tliiit  tlir  iinivy  Htoi-in  liaJ  driven  tlin 
ciinni'  (111  ^(liiii'i'  ;  and  it  is  jimbiiblo  timt  liur  iiiKti'iiuls 
fui'  kiiidliiit;  11  lii'O  Imviiig  beroiuo  Hcmkoil  with  wiitor, 
hbo  liiiil  been  ditbiiiii'd  tlio  only  means  of  protecting 
liem'lf  fnim  tlieso  ruvuuous  animals. 

HJmw-wii-iios-Howiiy  was  mo  nuicli  i^rii^vcd  at  tlio  luiserv 
wliic^li  bis  uii){overnablo  jiassimis  had  broiij^ht  upon  tlie 
nlijoet  of  his  warmest  lovo,  that  liu  formed  tlie  rowiliition 
iif  abaniloninK  Ids  w.irlike  pursuits  ;  and,  throwiiifj  U|i 
the  tomahawit  to  tlio  Great  Spirit,  that  it  might  be 
employed  only  as  an  inHtrument  of  justico,  he  tmik  in 
its  stead  the  rattle  of  the  nicdicine-niau  ;  nor  did  ho 
oxer  allor  aet  iiioonsiHtontly  with  his  altered  oharacter, 

Kroin  tlioOroat  Manitouliii,  Mr.  Kano  proceeded  to 
Tiirllo  Island,  in  the  straits  between  Lakes  Huron  and 
Ali(liigai),  where  2,000  Ojibewiiys  and  Ottawiw  had 
arriveil  to  receive  2.5,000  ihillaiii  in  payment  for  luiiil 
ceded  to  the  United  Stated.  Tlioncu  to  Circeii  Bay,  and 
thence  to  Fox  River,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the 
Alanomance  Indians  on  thu  Ijiki!  Winebivgo.  "Tlio 
ovoning  previous  to  our  arrival,"  says  Mr.  Kane,  "  wo 
saw  winio  Indians  spearing  salmon  by  night.  This  lins 
always  a  very  jiioturesquo  appearance,  the  strong  rod 
glare  of  the  blazing  pine-knots  and  roots  in  the  iron 
frame  or  light-jaok  at  tlu^  bow  of  the  canoo  throwing 
the  naked  figures  of  the  Indians  into  wild  I'olief  upon 
the  dark  water  and  sombre  woods  Ureal  numbers  of 
fish  are  kilh-d  in  this  manuer.  As  the  light  is  intense, 
and  above  the  lioad  of  tlio  spcai'sman,  it  enables 
him  to  see  tho  fish  distinctly  at  a  great  de|ith,  and  at 
the  same  time,  it  apparently  either  dazzles  or  attracts 
the  lisli.  In  my  boyish  days,  I  have  seen  lus  many 
as  a  hundred  light  junks  gliding  about  the  Bay  of 
'J'orwnto,  and  have  often  joined  in  tho  sport.  This,  I 
,snp[io.se,  gave  me  additional  interest  in  tho  scene  ;  so 
that,  although  very  tired  with  my  long  day's  paddling, 
I  sat  down  by  the  fire,  and  while  my  companiou  was 
cix)kiiig  somo  fish  in  a  moh-cock — Indian-fiLshton,  for 
we  had  lost  our  kettle — I  made  a  sketch."  {See  p.  339.) 

The  reader  will  call  to  raind  tho  description  given  of 
the  spearing  of  salmon  by  torch-light  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  Rcdijauntlet,  but  pcrhn])s  the  best  companion  to 
ail  illustration  of  Paul  Kane's  sketch  is  that  supplied  by 
Captain  PiiUiser  while  travelling  in  tho  wiino  district. 

"  One  evening,"  says  Captain  Palliser,  "  wo  deter- 
mined to  go  out  pan-hunting :  a  species  of  sport  which, 
for  the  edification  of  my  brethren  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  1  must  endeavour  to  explain.  It  is  a  method 
of  hunting  deer  at  night.  An  iron  pan  attached  to  a 
long  stick,  serving  as  a  handle,  is  carried  in  tho  loft 
hand  over  the  left  shoulder ;  near  where  the  loft  hand 
grasps  the  handle  is  a  small  projecting  stick,  forming  a 
fork  on  which  to  rest  tho  rifle  in  firing.  Tho  [lan  is 
filled  with  burning  ])ino-kuot3,  which,  being  saturated 
with  turpentine,  shed  a  brilliant  and  constant  light  all 
round,  shining  into  tho  eyes  of  any  deer  that  may  como 
in  that  direction,  and  making  them  look  like  two  balls 
of  fire.  The  effect  is  most  curious  to  those  unaccus- 
tomed to  it,  and  surprised  me  very  much.  The  first  time 
n  deer  came  up  and  looked  at  my  light,  I  drew  up  my 
rifie,  aimed  as  well  as  I  was  able,  for  I  could  but  im- 
perfectly trace  the  line  of  my  sight,  although  marked 
with  chalk  (a  plan  we  adopt  when  shooting  wild  ducks 
by  night  in  England),  and  fired;  but  my  inquisitive 
buck  bounded  off  unscathed,  as  did  another  at  which 
I  had  a  tolerably  fair  shot  also  that  night. 


"  My  friend,  however,  bugged  one,  whereupon  wo 
halted,  and  liaviiig  lighted  our  fire  in  a  iiico  Np'>t 
siirrouiided  by  giant  trees,  sat  down  by  tho  side  of  if, 
and,  lulled  by  its  cheerful  crackling,  alternately  dosed 
and  chatted  till  I  forgot  my  disa|ipointiiient  in  failing 
in  pan-hunting,  and  comjiosed  myself  to  nU'ep.  My 
com]ianion,  however,  having  killed  liis  deer,  was  in 
groat  siiirits  and  talkative  ;  so  finding  it  impo>:siblo  to 
balk  his  communicative  humour,  I  roused  myself,  Ly 
filling  and  lighting  my  pijio,  and  niiido  up  my  mind  to 
listen.  '  Well  now,  I  vow,'  said  he,  '  this  paii- 
hiiiiting  is  an  almighty  dangerous  sort  of  thing  ;  only 
to  think  on  what  liappeiied  to  tho  Major  about  this 
time  two  years.'  (My  readers  must  know  tho  Mnjor 
ill  questiou  hiul  that  morning  breakfasted  with  lis.) 
■  It's  not  forgotten  yet  ;  wo  rile  him  still  about  it.' 
'  Well,'  I  replied,  '  I  remember  you  alluded  to  somo- 
tliing  this  morning  which  had  ha]ipcned  to  him,  that 
seemed  to  mo  to  amuse  you  much  more  than  it  amused 
tho  Major.'  '  Amused  him  I '  ho  exclaimed.  '  Well 
now,  I'll  toll  you  tho  wliolo  porticklers,  and  if  you 
think  it  ought  to  have  aiuusou  him  I'll  oat  my  tint, 
and  that's  a  fact.  WoU  now,  hero  goes.  About  this 
time  two  years,  tho  Major  takes  it  into  his  head  to  go 
out  pan-hunting ;  now  lie  never  was  at  no  time  ony- 
thing  of  a,  hiiutor  in  no  ways,  but  ho  goes  one  dark 
night,  and  as  soon  as  ho  sees  glaring  upon  him  thn 
eyesofafino  tarnation  big  buck,  ho  draws  his  bend' 
(/fnj//toi',  sight  of  rifle)  'upon  hiiu,  and  downs  liiin. 
Up  gets  another,  and  oflTa  little  way.  "  That  must  he 
tho  doe,"  thinks  tho  Major,  So  ho  loads  np  again  and 
away  ho  goes  after  her,  and  soon  comes  up  facing  her 
again.  Crack,  goes  his  riflo  again;  and  he  downs  her 
too.  Well,  ho  thought  ho  had  played  this  time,  so  ho 
makes  his  way  home,  mixes  liiinsclf  a  stiff  drink,  and 
into  bed,  and  in  tho  morning  starts  a  couple  of  niggers 
with  an  old  horso  to  bring  homo  tho  meat.  But, 
behold  you,  no  tidings  of  the  deer  ;  so  he  goes  ofT  him- 
self, and  when  ho  got  to  tho  place — holy  Moses  ! — 
what  should  ho  see,  stark  and  stiff  before  him,  but  hi.s 
beautiful  blood  mare  plummed  right  between  tho  eyes, 
and,  about  twenty  stcjis  further,  tho  fonl  too,  dead 
enough  this  time  and  no  mistake  ! '  " 

Mr.  Kane  left  Toronto  on  a  second  and  longer 
journey  in  company  with  Governor  Sinqisim,  on 
tho  9tli  of  May,  184C,  for  Sault  St.  Mario,  in  order 
to  embark  in  tho  brigade  of  canoes  which  had  left 
Lachino  ■  omo  time  previously.  Owing  to  various 
delays  ar  misadventures,  he  did  not  arrive,  however, 
at  Fort  'illiam  till  tho  day  after  the  brigade  had 
started,  i  d  had  to  overtake  them  in  a  light  canoe, 
which  h  d  in  about  ten  hours.  The  brigade  con- 
sisted of  00  canoes,  with  eight  men  in  each,  under 
charge  oi  gentleman  named  Lane.  Tho  men  who 
usually  \  1:  this  brigade  of  canoes  are  hired  at 
Lachino,  n  .  are  called  "  niangcurs  de  lard,"  or  bacon- 
eaters,  am  g  the  old  hands  in  tho  interior.  Somehow 
they  are  uequal  to  encountering  the  difficulties  in- 
cident to  J.  voyage  from  Lacliino  to  tho  mouth  of  tho 
Columbia,  and  become  almost  skeletons  by  tho  time 
they  reach  their  destination,  through  tho  unavoidable 
privations  and  hardships  they  have  to  undergo. 

The  progress  of  the  canoes  up  tho  river  is,  as  wo 
have  before  seen,  interrupted  every  few  houra  by  Port- 
ages. The  Falls,  one  of  which  is  called  "  Mountain 
Portage,"  are  said  to  surpass  even  those  of  Niagara  in 
picturesque  beauty,  for  although  far  inferior  in  volume 
of  water,  their  height  is  nearly  equal,  and  the  scenery 
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surrounding  them  infinitely  more  wild  and  romantic. 
Here  Mr.  Paul  Kane  tells  us  a  tale  of  horror. 

"Junelsl. — We  passed  down  the  River  'Macau,' 
where  there  are  some  beautiful  rapids  and  falls.  Here 
we  fell  in  with  the  first  Indians  we  had  met  since 
leaving  the  Lake  of  the  Thousand  iHlands  ;  they  were 
called  '  Saulteaux,'  being  a  branch  of  the  Ojiboways, 
whose  language  they  speak  with  very  slight  variations. 
We  purchased  from  an  Indian  man  and  woman  some 
dried  sturgeon.  The  female  wore  a  rabbit-skin  dress ; 
they  were,  as  I  afterwards  learnt,  considered  ic  be 
cannibals,  the  Indian  term  for  which  is  "  Weendigo," 
or  '  One  who  eats  human  flesh.'  There  is  a  super- 
stitious belief  among  Indians  that  the  Weendigo  cannot 
be  killed  by  anything  short  of  a  silver  bullet.  I  was 
informed,  on  good  authority,  that  a  case  had  occurred 
here  in  which  a  father  and  daughter  had  killed  and 
eaten  six  of  thp'r  own  family  from  absolute  want.  The 
story  went  on  to  otate  that  they  then  encamped  at  some 
distance  off  in  the  vicinity  of  an  old  Indian  woman, 
who  happened  to  be  alone,  her  relations  having  gone 
out  hunting.  Seeing  the  father  and  daughter  arrive, 
unaccompanied  by  any  other  member  of  the  family,  all 
of  whom  she  knew,  she  began  to  suspect  that  some 
foul  play  had  taken  place,  and  to  feel  apprehensive  for 
her  own  safety.  By  way  of  precaution,  sho  resolved 
to  make  the  entrance  to  her  lodge  very  slippery,  and 
as  it  was  winter  and  the  frost  severe,  she  jroured  water 
repeatedly  over  the  ground  as  fast  as  it  froze,  until  it 
Kfn  covered  with  a  mass  of  smooth  ice,  and  instead  of 
going  to  bed  she  remained  sitting  up  in  her  lodge 
watching  with  an  axe  in  her  hand.  When  near  mid- 
night she  heard  steps  advancing  cautiously  over  the 
cracking  snow,  and  looking  through  the  crevices  of  the 
lodge,  caught  sight  of  the  girl  in  the  attitude  of  listen- 
ing, OS  if  to  ascertain  if  the  inmates  were  naleep  ;  this 
the  old  woman  feigned  by  snoring  aloud.  The  welcome 
sound  no  sooner  reached  the  ears  of  the  wretched  girl, 
than  sho  rushed  forward,  but  slipping  on  the  ice,  fell 
down  at  thi'  entrance  cf  tiie  lodge,  whereupon  the 
intended  victim  sprang  upon  the  murderess  and  buried 
the  axo  in  her  brains,;  then,  not  doubting  but  the 
villainous  father  was  near  at  Iiand,  uiie  fled  with  all 
speed  to  a  distance  to  escape  hi:  vengeance.  In  the 
meantime  thi'  Vi'eenaigo  fh.t'.i«r,  who  was  impatiently 
vailing  for  the  expected  signal  to  his  horrid  repast, 
crept  uc  to  the  lodge  and  called  to  his  daugiiter ; 
hearipjj  no  reply  he  went  on,  and,,  in  jdace  of  the  dead 
l>ody  of  the  old  woman  lio  saw  his  own  daughter,  when, 
hunger  overcoming  eveiy  other  feeling,  he  saved  his 
own  life  by  devouring  her  remains. 

"  The  Wt'ciuligocs  nro  looked  upon  with  superstitious 
dread  and  hoii'or  b"  all  Indians,  and  any  one  known 
to  have  eaten  human  flesh  is  Klnmncd  by  all  the  rest, 
as  it  is  supposed  that,  liaving  onco  tasted  it,  they  would 
do  so  again  had  they  the  opportunity.  They  nro  obliged, 
therefore,  to  make  their  lodges  at  some  distance  from 
the  rest  of  the  tribe,  and  the  children  are  particularly 
kept  out  of  their  way ;  however,  they  are  not  molested 
or  injured  in  any  way,  but  seem  rsithcr  to  be  pitied  for 
the  misery  they  must  have  eiiduix>d  before  they  could 
be  btought  to  this  .state.  I  do  not  think  that  any 
Indians,  at  least  none  that  I  have  ever  seen,  would  cat 
his  fellow-creature,  except  under  the  influence  of  star- 
vation ;  nor  do  I  think  tliero  is  any  tribe  of  Indians 
on  the  North  Ai.^oricau  continent  to  whom  the  word 
cannibals  can  be  properly  applied." 

With  the  exception  of  the  rocky  pivisos,  the  great  river 


Kaministaquoiah  is  described  as  meandering  through  one 
of  the  loveliest  valleys  in  nature,  yet  it  is  cnly  n  hunt- 
ing;-ground  for  Indians.  Further  up  is  the  first  of  a 
series  of  lakes,  wliich  constitute  the  most  remarkable 
feature  of  an  extensive  district,  and  which  may  bo 
designated,  after  its  central  and  largest  sheet  of  water, 
the  Winipeg  District.  The  water-parting  between 
the  tributaries  to  the  Winipeg,  and  those  to  Lake 
Superior,  is  alternately  rocky  and  swampy,  and  lakes 
are  soon  met  with,  one  of  the  firat  of  which  is  desig- 
nated OS  the  Lake  of  a  Thousand  Islands.  Most  of 
these  lakes  appear  to  be  very  shallow,  as  is  the  case 
with  Winifieg  or  "  Mud  "  Luke  itself,  and  the  same 
character  of  country  extends  to  Hudson's  Bay;  tl.i 
Indians  being  known  as  the  "  Mas-ka-gaw,  or  Swamp 
Indians."  Ducks  so  abound  in  these  marshes,  that  tho 
Indians  shoot  as  many  as  forty  by  firing  at  them  in 
the  water,  and  rapidly  loading  and  firing  again  wliilst 
the  flock  is  circling  round.  Vast  quantities  of  white 
fish — sturgeon,  pike,  and  other  fish — are  also  taken  in 
these  lakes  'ind  rivera,  which  further  abound  in  a  fish 
that  emits  a  strange  sound,  and  somewhat  resembles 
the  Canadian  boss. 

Tho  two  largjst  lakes  jetween  Lake  Superior  and 
Winipeg,  are  Kainy  Lake  and  Lake  of  tlio  Woods, 
round  which  dwell  the  Saulteaux  Indians,  and  the 
scenery  of  which  is  said  to  be  very  beautiful.  The 
Eiver  Winipeg  itself  is  described  as  being  broken  by 
numerous  mpids  and  falls,  and  as  being  one  of  the  n  est 
picturesque  elvers  met  vith  on  the  whole  route.  T;  is 
region  is,  however,  at  times  visited  by  a  sad  scourge. 
For  full  a  hundi-ed  and  fifty  miles  the  trees  were  found 
to  bo  literally  stripjx;d  of  their  foliage  by  myriads  of 
green  caterpillars,  which  had,  indeed,  left  notliing  but 
the  bare  branches. 

Besides  the  Winijieg  Biver,  which  is  one  of  tho 
highways  to  the  west,  the  lake  of  the  same  name  is  fed 
more  to  the  west  by  tho  Red  River,  well-known  for  its 
Scotch  settlement.  This  now  numbers  three  thousand 
inhabitants,  living  as  farmers  in  great  plenty,  so  far  as 
mere  food  and  clothing  is  concerned,  but  having  no 
market  nearer  than  St.  Paul's,  on  the  Mississippi  river, 
a  distance  of  nearly  seven  hundred  miles  over  tho 
jirairies.  The  half-breeds  were  more  numerous  than 
the  whites,  and  amounted  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Kane's 
visit,  to  six  thousand.  They  all  spoke  the  Creo  lan- 
guage and  the  Lower  Canadian  i)atois.  These  half- 
breeds  are  a  very  hardy  race  of  men,  capable  of  endur- 
ing the  gi'eatest  hardships  and  fatigues,  but  their  Indian 
pi-opensities  predominate,  and,  consequently,  they  make 
poor  farmers,  neglecting  their  land  for  the  more  exciting 
pleasures  of  the  chase.  Great  buffalo  hunts  take  place 
twice  a-year,  and  hence  this  settlement  has  become  the 
chief  provision  depot  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Compaiiy, 
and  the  place  whence  the  main  stores  of  pcmroicnn  or 
pimmikou  (preserved  buffalo's  meat)  are  procured. 
There  are  forts,  judges,  and  court-houses,  Roman  Ca- 
tholio  and  Pi-otestant  churehes,  and,  altogether,  from  a 
view  given  of  it  by  Mr.  Kane,  the  settlement,  which 
we  have  heard  so  mucli  for  and  against,  oppcai-s  to  bo 
flourishing,  and  to  possess,  from  its  open  character, 
quite  an  old-country  air  about  it. 

Mr.  Paul  Kane  joined  one  of  the  buffalo  hunts 
from  this  place.  Our  artist  himself  took  tho  affair 
very  coolly.  Joining  in  the  pursuit,  ho  came 
up  with  a  large  bull,  which  he  had  the  sntis- 
fuctioa  of  bringing  down  at  the  first  fire.  "  Excited 
by  my  success,     he   goes  on   to  relate,    "  I    threw 
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down  my  cnp,  and  galloping  on,  soon  put  a  bullet 
through  another  enormous  animal.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, fall,  but  stopped  and  faced  me,  pawing  the  earth, 
bellowing,  and  glaring  savagely  at  me.  The  blood  was 
streaming  profusely  from  his  mouth,  and  I  thought  ho 
would  soon  drop.  The  position  in  which  lie  stood  was 
BO  lino  that  I  could  not  resist  the  desire  of  making  a 
sketch.  I  accordingly  dismoimted,  and  Lad  just  com- 
menced, when  ho  suddenly  made  a  dash  at  me.  I  had 
hardly  time  to  spring  on  my  horae  and  get  away  from 
liiin,  leaving  my  gun  and  everything  else  behind." 

The  plain,  after  the  lumt,  resembles  vast  shambles. 
It  was  covered  with  the  dead  and  dying  animals,  of 
which  the  half-breeds  destroy  at  least  thirty  thousand 
annually.  The  women  were  soon  busy  cutting  the 
flesh  into  slices,  and  hanging  them  in  the  sun  on  racks 
to  make  pemmican.  At  night  wolves  and  half-wild 
dogs  ui;p"«^»fl  the  oflal  amongst  themselves. 

Mr.  Kane  had  had  enough  of  buffalo  hunting,  as  a 
matter  of  business,  and  determined  to  start  back  alono 
for  Fort  Garry,  taking  with  liim  a  sick  guide.  They 
travelled  the  fii-at  day's  journey  of  the  200  miles  with 
"  their  faces  over  their  shoulders,"  watching  for  Sioux, 
whose  murderous  coining  they  every  moment  antici- 
pated, but  fortunately  met  with  nothing  but  a  great 
many  stray  dogs  and  wolves,  which  appeai-ed  to  be  led 
on  by  the  scent  of  the  dead  carcases.  On  tlie  third 
day  they  arrived  at  the  plea.sant  stage  of  "  The  Swampy 
Lake,"  about  fourteen  miles  across.  Tho  middle  of 
this  they  reached  at  sunset,  but  here  the  guide  became 
woi'se,  and  they  were  compelled  to  halt.  "  I  suc- 
fcceded,"  siiys  Mr.  Kane,  "  in  finding  a  small  dry  spot 
above  water  largo  enough  for  me  to  sit  upon,  but  not 
affording  room  for  my  legs,  which  had  to  remain  in 
the  watei',  there  being  no  more  room  in  the  small  cart 
than  was  necessary  for  the  sick  man.  Having  no 
means  for  cooking,  I  was  comi^Ued  to  eat  my  dried 
meat  raw.  I  tried  to  compose  myself  to  sleep,  but 
found  it  impossible,  from  the  myriads  of  mosquitoes 
which  appeared  determined  to  extract  the  last  drop  of 
blood  from  my  body.  After  battling  with  them  until 
four  o'clock  next  morning,  my  eyes  almost  blinded  by 
their  stings,  1  went  in  search  of  the  horses,  which  had 
strayed  away  to  some  distance  into  deeper  water, 
ten;ptcd  by  some  sort  of  grass  growing  there.  1  had 
to  wade  up  to  my  middle  in  pursuit  of  them,  and  it 
was  not  until  nine  o'clock  that  we  were  able  to 
proceed." 

Ho  now  proceeded  alone,  leaving  the  guide,  who 
felt  better ;  but  he  had  not  proceeded  far  before  ho  en- 
countered swampy  lakes  that  abound  in  this  region,  and 
render  travelling  extremely  difficult.  "  [  had  no  doubt," 
he  relates,  "got  on  a  wrong  track,  for  in  endeavouring  to 
cross,  my  horse  quickly  sunk  up  to  his  neck  in  mud 
and  water.  Seeing  that  I  could  neither  advance  nor 
recede,  I  dismounted,  and  found  myself  in  the  same 
predicament,  scarcely  able  to  keep  my  head  above  tho 
surface.  I  managed,  however,  to  reach  the  dry  land  : 
and  with  the  lasso  or  long  line,  which  every  voyageur 
in  these  parts  iuvariably  lias  attached  to  his  horse's 
neck,  succeeded  in  getting  the  animal  out.  I  re- 
mounted, and  endeavoured  to  cross  in  another  dii-eo- 
tion,  but  with  no  better  success.  1  now  found  myself 
surrounded  on  all  sides,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  with 
nothing  but  swamp.  My  horse  refused  to  be  ridden 
any  further.  I  had,  thorefoi'O,  to  dismount,  and  drag 
him  along  as  best  I  could,  wading  up  to  my  very 
middle  in  mud  and  water  abounding  with  reptiles. 


That  I  had  lest  my  way  was  now  certain,  and  as  it  was 
raining  hard,  I  could  not  see  the  sun,  uor  bad  I  a 
compass.  I,  however,  determined  to  fix  upon  one 
certain  course,  and  keep  tlrnt  at  all  hazards,  in  hopes 
that  I  might  reach  tho  Assineboino  River,  by  following 
which  I  could  not  fail  to  reach  our  settlement.  After 
travelling  in  uncertainty  for  te.i  or  twelve  miles,  I  had 
at  length  the  satisfaction  of  reaching  tht  river, 
and  in  two  hours  afterwards  I  arrived  safe  at  Fort 
Garry.  The  next  morning  I  learned  that  my  guide 
had  been  brought  in  by  two  men  who  were  looking  for 
stray  horses.  The  poor  fellow  had  got  rapidly  worse 
after  my  leaving,  and  had  only  proceeded  a  short 
distance  when  ho  was  compelled  to  stop.  He  only 
survived  two  days'  after  his  arrival" 

The  start  from  the  Red  River  Settlement,  efiected 
on  Mr.  Kane's  return  from  his  buffalo-hunt,  was  made 
with  all  the  appurtenances  of  civilisation.  Two  small 
sloops  ply  regularly  across  Lake  Winipeg,  between 
the  Red  River  and  Norway  House.  Whilst  crossing 
the  lake,  they  touched  at  an  island  that  was  literally 
covered  with  gulls  and  ]M!licans,  and  their  eggs.  Lake 
Winipeg  is  separated  from  Playgreen  Lake  by  a 
gi'ccn  plain,  which  the  Swamp  Indians  fiequent  to 
play  their  game  of  ball.  These  Swamp  Indians,  inha- 
biting as  they  do  a  vciy  severe  climate  and  a  rude 
region,  are  diminutive  in  stature,  and  very  low  in 
intellect  and  morality.  A  regular  communication  is 
kept  up  between  Norway  House,  which  is  situated  be- 
yond the  limit  of  agricultural  produce,  and  York 
Factory,  in  Hutlson's  Bay. 

Leaving  Norway  House  on  August  18th,  the  iwrty, 
after  experiencing  a  storm  on  the  shallow  ond  muddy 
lake,  fetched  the  mouth  of  the  Saskatchewan,  or  Bow 
River,  and  which  has  rapids  and  jx)i'tageB  at  the  veiy 
onset :  in  other  places,  however,  the  river  expands 
into  lakes,  and  the  shores  are  flat  and  mai'shy.  Pro- 
ceeding upwards,  the  banks  become  bolder,  and  were 
covered  princijially  with  pine  and  poplar,  the  latter 
trees  springing  up,  it  is  said,  wherever  tho  former  are 
bunied  off!  Fort  Carlton,  which  is  well  defended,  on 
account  of  the  warlike  character  of  its  neighbours — 
the  Blackfeet  Indians — is  built  in  a  more  ojien  space, 
amid  these  dense  mosses  of  unbroken  forest.  The 
Crees,  who  ai-e  more  friendly  with  the  whites — most  of 
the  half-breeds  being  tho  children  of  Cree  women — 
keep  up  war  wi;h  unremitting  perseverance  on  tho 
Blackfeet.  Mr,  Pi^ul  Kane,  in  return  for  the  civilities 
which  were  shown  to  him  at  the  Comjmny's  stations, 
says  ft  woi-d  or  two  in  favour  of  that  old  and  obsolete 
institution.  Opening  the  trade  with  the  Indians,  he 
argues,  to  all  who  wish  indiscriminately  to  engage  in 
it,  must  lead  to  their  annihilation.  This  would  cer- 
tainly bo  deeply  I'egretted,  if  a  correct  induction,  which 
wc  deny.  Has  the  semi-civilisation  of  the  Indians  in 
tho  United  States,  or  the  New  Zcalanders,  led  to  their 
extinction  by  small-pox,  by  abuse  of  aixlent  spii'its,  or 
by  persecution  1  Has  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  pre- 
served them  from  nil  these  evils  )  Could  the  Indians 
he  in  a  worse  condition  than  they  are  here  represented 
to  be,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, in  perpetual  warfero  with  one  another,  whilst 
the  Company s  agents  are  only  able  to  hold  their  own 
by  walls  and  pickets,  by  guns,  blunderbusses,  and  can- 
non }  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  aa  far  as  civilisa- 
tion and  improvement  of  a  country's  resources  arc 
concerned,  is  the  greatest  sham  that  ever  existed. 

Buffaloes  begin  to  abound  beyond  Fort  Carlton,  oi: 
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the  Upper  Bow  River.  The  IndiaiM  catch  tbem  by 
driving  them  into  pounds,  composed  of  logs,  and  even 
Romctimes  of  buffaloes'  bones  piled  up  roughly.  The 
Indians,  says  Mr.  Kane,  destroy  innumerable  buf- 
fidoes  in  this  manner,  apparently  for  the  mere  pleasure 
of  the  thing.  "  I  have  myself  seen  a  pound,"  he 
relates,  "so  piled  up  with  their  dead  carcases,  that 
I  could  scarcely  imagine  how  the  inclosure  could  have 
contained  them  while  living.  It  is  not  unusual  to 
dilvc  in  HO  many,  that  their  aggregate  bidk  forces 
dowu  the  barriers.  There  are  thousands  of  them 
annually  killed  in  this  manner ;  but  not  one  in  twenty 
is  used  in  any  way  by  the  Indians,  so  that  thousands 
are  left  to  rot  where  they  fall."  The  great  question 
that  presents  itself  hero  to  the  reflecting  mind  is — Is 
it  possible  that  the  same  land,  which  feeds  such  innu- 
merable herds  of  wild  cattle,  is  incapable  of  being  used 
for  other  puq)oses  t  for  the  rearing  of  tame  cattle, 
sheep,  and  horses,  for  example,  if  not  for  agricultural 
pui-suits  ?  Are  the  long  valleys  of  the  Ujiper  and 
Lower  Bow  River,  and  the  vast  plains  and  park-like 
prairies,  watered  by  their  tributaries — the  Sasiicatche- 
wan  or  Bow  River  district,  as  it  might  be  well  desig- 
nated— good  for  nothing  but  as  a  hunting-ground  for 
the  Indian  and  the  half-breeds  1  Shall  the  forests  for 
ever  shelter  bears,  wolves,  and  other  fierce  animals, 
whose  skins  the  f\ir-dealing  men  so  covet,  as,  like  the 
Persian  satraps  of  old,  to  entertain  them  as  hunting- 
parks  and  preserves  %  And  shall  the  flowery  prairies 
be  for  ever  given  up  to  the  praii'ie  antelo]>es,  the 
larger  deer,  the  moose,  and  the  buffalo?  Mr.  Paul 
Kane  himself  describes  the  whole  of  that  extensive 
region  which  lies  between  Fort  Pitt  and  Edmonton 
House — a  distauce  of  some  two  hundred  mites,  and 
which  it  took  them  ton  days  to  travel  over — a.s  covered 
with  buffaloes. 

"We  saw  nothii.;  but  these  animals,"  he  says, 
"  covering  the  plains  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
and  so  numerous  wore  they  that  at  times  they  im- 
peded our  progress,  filling  the  air  with  dust  almost  to 
suffocation.  We  killed  one  whenever  we  wanted  a 
supply  of  food,  selecting  the  fattest  of  the  cows,  taking 
only  the  tongues  and  bosfi  or  hump  for  our  present 
meal,  and  not  burdening  ourselves  unnecessarily  with 
more."  Thus  the  practice  of  the  whites  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  half-breeds  and  of  the  Indians,  a  constant 
waste  of  the  superfluities  of  a  bounteous  Providence. 
And  yet  is  this  same  region  described  as  "a  most 
delightful  country,  covered  with  luxuriant  herbage,  the 
plains  being  enamelled  with  flowers  of  various  kinds, 
presenting  more  the  aspect  of  a  garden  than  of  unculti- 
vated land."  And  elsewhere,  "  As  I  wished  to  give  a 
general  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  which  lies 
.ill  along  the  banks  of  the  Saskatchewan,  from  this 
point  to  Edmonton,  I  lat  down  and  made  a  sketch, 
the  rest  of  the  party  promising  to  wait  for  me  at  the 
crossing-place.  It  was  the  commencement  of  Indian 
summer,  the  evening  was  very  fine,  and  threw  that 
peculiar  soft  warm  haziness  over  the  landscape,  which 
is  supposed  to  proceed  from  the  burning  of  the  im- 
mense prairies.  The  sleepy  buffaloes  grazing  upon  the 
undulating  hills,  hero  and  there  relieved  by  clumps  of 
small  trees,  the  unbroken  stillness,  and  the  approaching 
evening,  rendered  it  altogether  a  scone  of  most  enchant- 
ing repose."  What  can  be  more  inviting,  what  more 
Arcadian  than  such  a  picture  1  And  as  to  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  soil,  Mr.  Paul  Kane  himself  says  of  Fort 
Pitt,  "  grain  and  other  produce  might  be  raised  plenti- 


fully here  if  cultivated."  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  such 
a  region  will,  when  intercommunication  is  established 
between  Canada  and  British  Columbia,  become  the 
seat  of  a  flourishing  community,  of  cultivation  and 
])astoral  wealth,  and  of  a  prosperous  commercial  inter- 
course. It  is  impossible,  almost,  to  overrate  its 
resources  in  certain  points  of  view ;  the  mere  esti- 
mation of  them  would,  indeed,  lead  one  into  the 
danger  of  being  taxed  with  exaggeration. 

The  party  were  detained  at  Edmonton,  which  is 
what  the  Company  consider  to  be  a  large  estiiblishmcnt, 
being  the  residence  of  a  chief  pastor  and  clerk,  with 
forty  or  fifty  men,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
amounting  altogether  to  about  a  hundred  and  thirty, 
who  all  live  within  the  pickets  of  the  forts,  until  the 
Cth  of  October,  a  rather  late  period  of  the  year  at 
which  to  effect  the  passage  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  party  consisted,  in  this  further  portion  of  the 
journey,  of  Mr.  I.^ne  and  his  wife,  a  young  clerk,  a 
person  named  M'Gillivray,  and  sixteen  men.  They 
had  with  them  sixty-five  horses  to  cuiTy  the  baggage 
and  provisions.  Thi.-i  may  seem  a  large  number  of 
horses  for  so  small  a  party,  but  Edmonton  was  the  la.st 
post  at  which  they  could  get  a  Kup])ly  of  provisions  on  the 
east  side  of  the  mountains.  At  this  point,  nL^o,  leaving 
the  Long-Grass  Prairies  with  their  innuniernblc  bufla- 
loes,  behind  them,  they  were  glad  to  vary  their  provi- 
sions by  occasionally  shooting  wild  geese.  The  country 
was,  however,  swampy  and  wooded,  and  their  jirogress 
consequently  slow.  At  Fort  Assineboine  (so  called 
from  the  neighbouring  Indian  tribe),  they  took  to  the 
boats  again,  travelling  slowly  against  the  current.  On 
the  15th  it  began  to  snow,  and  soon  afterwards  ice 
began  to  form.  The  banks  of  the  river  were  still  thickly 
covered  with  pine.  By  the  24th  all  the  ponds  and 
still  waters  were  frozen  hard  enough  to  bear.  On  the 
30th  they  had  the  first  view  of  the  sublime  and,  appa- 
rently, endless  chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountjiins  from  the 
boat,  and  the  men  greeted  them  with  a  hearty  cheer. 
The  atmosphere  was  at  the  time  clear,  but  very  cold. 

On  the  1st  of  November  they  entered  Jasper's  Lake, 
the  wind  howling  dismally  through  a  gap  formed  by  a 
perpendicular  rock  on  the  one  side,  and  a  mountain  on 
the  other.  Although  they  were  now  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  the  country  was  still  pine-clad.  The  forest 
woa  compoued  entirely  of  very  high  pine  trees,  small  in 
circumference,  and  gi-owing  thickly  together;  these 
had  a  very  curious  appearance  in  the  storm,  as  they 
waved  in  the  wind  like  a  field  of  grain.  The  immense 
long  roots  seemed  to  be  especially  provided  by  nature 
to  prevent  their  being  blown  over;  and  as  the  soil 
is  very  light  and  upon  a  rocky  foundation,  these  roots 
formed  a  net-work  over  the  surface,  which  was  in 
constant  motion,  and  i-ocked  the  weary  voyagers  to 
sleep  as  they  lay  round  their  camp  fires. 

At  the  head  of  the  lake  was  Jasper's  House :  a  station 
of  three  misei-ablc  log-huts,  with  some  Indian  wigwams 
around.  Here,  however,  they  procured  some  mountain 
sheep.  This  jwst  is  only  kept  up  for  the  piu'pose  of 
suj)plying  horses  to  parties  crossing  the  mountains. 

They  stai-ted  hence  en  the  Cth  of  November  with  a 
cavalcade  of  thirteen  loaded  horses,  after  laying  in  a 
stock  of  snow-shoes.  Their  way  lay  now  sometimes 
over  almost  inaccessible  crags,  and  at  others  through 
gloomy  and  tangled  forests.  And  as  they  descended 
the  snow  increased  in  depth,  and  they  felt  the  effects 
of  the  increasing  cold  very  keenly.  The  only  Kving 
things  which  they  saw  weie  a  few  mountain  goats.    On 
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the  lltli  tlioy  were  obliged  to  take  to  their  snow-sTioes, 
and,  as  many  were  novices  to  them,  pi-ogress  was  at 
first  very  painful  and  very  slow.  Mrs.  Lane,  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  their  use  from  her  childhood,  at 
Itcd  Kivor,  turned  ouu  one  of  the  best  pedestrians. 
Tlicy  had  also  to  encamp  on  the  snow,  beating  down 
the  selected  spot  previously  till  it  wotdd  bear  a  man 
on  the  surface  without  sinking.  The  firo  was  kindled 
on  logs  of  green  timber,  and  the  beds  were  made  of 
pine-branches — all  alike  are  laid  on  snow. 

On  the  12th  of  November  the  party  arrived  at  the 
small  lake  known  a.s  the  Committee's  Punchbowl,  the 
waters  of  which  flow  to  the  Athabasca  and  Bow  River 
on  the  one  side,  and  to  the  Columbia  on  the  other,  or 
to  the  Atlantic  eastward,  and  to  the  Facific  v^estward. 
Hence  is  the  spot  designated  as  the  Height  of  Land — 
the  Thalweg,  or  Water- Parting.  The  lake  being  frozen 
over  they  walked  across  it,  and  shortly  after  com- 
menced the  ascent  of  what  is  called  the  Grande  Cote, 
after  having  been  seven  days  ijontinually  ascending. 
Unlike  the  ascent,  the  descent  was  bo  steep  as  to  be  a 
work  of  great  difficulty  in  snow-shoes;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  only  took  them  a  day  to  get  down  to 
nearly  the  same  level  as  that  of  Jasper's  House. 

A  distressing  circumstaTicc  had  taken  place  hero 
some  years  previously.  Whilst  a  party  were  ascending 
this  mountain,  a  lady,  who  was  crossing  to  meet  her 
husband,  was  in  the  rear,  and  it  was  not  noticed  until 
the  party  had  encamped  that  sho  was  not  come  up. 
Men  were  instantly  sent  back  to  seek  her.  Aftei  some 
hours'  search  they  found  her  tracks  in  the  snow,  which 
they  followed  until  they  came  to  a  perpendicular  reck, 
overhanging  a  running  torrent :  liere  all  traces  of  her 
were  lo3t,  am'  her  body  was  never  found,  notwith- 
standing evu.y  exertion  was  made  to  find  it.  Little 
doubt,  however,  would  exist  but  that  she  had  lost  her 
way,  and  had  fallen  over  the  precipice  into  the  torrent, 
which  would  have  quickly  hurried  her  into  chasms 
v/hcro  the  foot  of  men  could  not  reach. 

The  next  day  they  reached  the  Columbia,  whore  it 
was  some  seventy  yards  across,  with  a  very  rapid 
current,  and  they  had  to  ford  the  river  no  le.ss  than 
seventeen  times  in  the  coarse  of  the  day's  journey.  It 
was  the  same  thing,  or  rather  worse,  the  next  daj 
(the  15th),  when  they  had  to  cross  the  river  t'.iirty- 
seveu  times,  and  that  where  it  was  deep  and  rapid, 
and  encumbered  with  floating  ice. 

This  was  occasioned  by  the  Columbia  at  this  point 
making  long  reaches  to  and  fro  through  a  valley,  which 
.I'Rs  in  some  parts  three  miles  wide,  and  backed  with 
8tupp"lo'i8  xjountains  that  reared  their  snowy  tops 
above  the  clouds,  and  formed  here  and  there  immense 
glaciers,  reflecting  the  rays  of  the  sun  with  exti-eme 
brilliancy  and  prismatic  beauty.  The  last  part  of  tho 
route  lay  through  a  slimy  lake  or  swamp,  frozen  over, 
but  not  sufficiently  so  as  to  bear,  so  that  they  had  to 
wade  above  their  knees  in  a  dense  mass  of  snow,  ice, 
and  mud,  there  being  no  such  thing  as  a  dry  spot  to 
afford  a  moment's  respito  from  the  scarcely  endurable 
severity  of  the  cold. 

At  length,  however,  they  arrived  at  Boat  Encamp- 
ment, almost  perishing  with  cold,  hunger,  and  fatigue, 
and  hero  they  obtained  boats  by  which  to  effect  tho 
further  progress  of  the  journey.  "  Few,"  says  Mr.  Paul 
Kane,  "who  read  this  journal,  sun-ounded  by  the 
comforts  of  civilised  life,  will  bo  able  to  imagine  the 
heartfelt  satisfaction  with  which  wo  exchanged  the 
wearisome  snow-shoes  for  tho  comfortable  boats,  and 


the  painful  anxiety  of  half-satisfied  appetites  for  ft 
well-stocked  larder.  True  it  was  that  the  innumerable 
rapids  of  tho  Columbia  were  filled  with  dangers  of  no 
ordinary  character,  and  that  it  required  tho  constant 
exercise  of  all  our  energy  and  skill  to  escape  their 
perils,  but  we  now  had  health  and  liigh  spirits  to 
help  us.  We  no  longer  had  to  toil  on  in  clothes  frozen 
stiff  from  wading  across  tovrent.s,  half-famished,  and 
with  tho  consciousness  ever  before  us  that,  whatever 
were  our  hardships  and  fatigue,  rest  was  sure  destruc- 
tion in  the  cold  solitudes  of  those  dreary  mountains." 

There  were  1200  miles  of  river  between  the  point 
where  they  took  boat  and  Fort  Vancouver,  which,  in 
spite  of  many  difficulties  and  halts  to  rest  (one  of  three 
days  at  Fort  Colvillo,  and  of  five  days  at  Walla 
Walla),  they  accomplished  in  <:fteen  days,  in  two 
boats,  formed  canoe  fa.shion,  with  round  bottoms  of 
boards,  clinker-built.  The  lupids  of  the  Columbia  aro 
innumerable  and  dangerous.  About  three  hours  after 
their  departure,  they  shot  the  celebrated  rapid  "  Vallo 
de  Mort ;"  it  is  about  three  miles  long,  and  is  the  most 
dangerous  of  all.  There  are  terrible  stories  told  of 
these  rapids ;  it  obtained  its  name  from  the  following 
dreadful  ciroimstance. 


BEAR. 


About  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  an  Iroquois, 
a  half-breed,  and  u  French  Canadian,  having  charge  of 
a  boat,  had  to  descend  this  fearful  rapid.  Fearful  of 
i-unning  it,  they  affixed  a  long  lino  to  the  boat ;  and, 
being  themselves  on  the  shore,  they  attempted  to  lower 
her  gradually,  by  means  of  it,  over  the  foaming  tor- 
rent The  boat  took  u  stream  and  ran  outside  of  a 
rock,  and  all  their  efforts  to  get  her  back,  or  reach 
tho  rock  themselves  through  the  boiling  surge,  were 
unavailing.  The  rope,  chafing  on  the  sharp  edge  of 
the  rock,  soon  broke,  and  she  dashed  down  among  the 
whirling  eddies  and  broke  to  pieces,  with  their  whole 
stock  of  provisions  on  board. 

They  then  continued  to  follow  on  foot,  along  the 
rugged  and  difficult  banks  of  the  river,  without  food, 
guns,  and  anmiunition ;  nor  had  they  been  able  to 
save  even  a  blanket  to  protect  them  from  tho  incle- 
ment weather.  At  night  they  encamped  in  a  shiver- 
ing and  famishing  condition,  not  having  been  able  to 
surmount  more  than  three  miles  of  tho  obstacles  that 
obstnicted  their  passage  at  every  step  along  the  bank ; 
tho  next  day  they  pi-oceeded  with  no  better  success. 
They  well  know  that  if  they  constructed  a  raft,  it 
would  not  livo  an  hour  iu  this  part  of  the  Columbia 
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E4ver,  owing  to  the  quick  succession  of  rapids  that 
here  beset  the  oavigation ;  in  this  starving  condition 
they  continued  their  slow  progress  till  the  third  day, 
when  the  half-breed,  fearing  his  companioDh  would  kill 
him  for  their  food,  left  them,  and  was  never  after 
heard  of,  falling,  in  all  probability,  a  prey  to  the 
wolves.  The  other  two  lay  down,  and  the  Iroquois, 
watching  his  opportunity,  got  up  at  night  and  beat 
liis  companion's  brains  out  with  a  stick;  and,  going 
to  work  in  a  methodical  manner,  after  first  satisiying 
bis  craving  hunger  with  a  portion  of  the  body,  cut  the 
remainder  into  thin  slices  and  dried  them  in  the  sun, 
after  the  manner  in  which  buffalo  meat  is  prepared. 
Here  he  remained  three  days,  drying  his  meat,  which 
he  mr.de  into  a  pack,  and  continued  hia  journey  with  it 
down  the  river  bank  until  he  came  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  upper  lake.  Here  he  made  a  raft,  on 
which  he  placed  his  dried  meat  and  covered  it  over 
with  pine-bark,  seating  himself  upon  it  and  paddling 
down  the  lake. 

Ho  had  not  proceeded  very  far,  before  he  met  a 
canoe,  which  had  been  sent  from  one  of  the  forts  below 
on  the  Spoken  River  in  quest  of  them,  owing  to  their 
long  absence.  The  new  comers  immediately  inquired 
what  had  become  of  his  two  companions  t  He  replied 
that  they  had  deserted  him,  giving,  at  the  same  time, 
an  account  of  the  loss  of  the  boat.  They  took  him  on 
board  their  canoe,  and  one  of  the  men,  seeing  the  bark 
on  the  raft,  was  desirous  of  getting  it  to  place  under 
him  in  the  canoe.  The  Iroquois  shoved  off  the  raft, 
with  evident  signs  of  confusion,  on  which  the  men,  who 
noticed  his  embarrassments,  paddled  tip  to  it,  and, 
lifting  the  bark,  discovered  the  dried  meat  beneath  it, 
among  which  was  a  human  foot.  He  was  asked  how 
he  had  obtained  the  dried  meat,  and  replied  that  he 
had  killed  a  wolf,  swimming  across  the  river. 

The  foot  with  the  meat  was  slyly  deposited  in  a  bag 
belonging  to  one  of  the  men,  but  not  without  the  act 
being  perceived  by  the  murderer,  who,  whilst  they 
were  asleep  during  the  night,  threw  the  bag  and  i^ 
contents  into  the  liver.  Appearing  not  to  notice  their 
loss  they  went  to  Fort  Spoken  and  delivered  him  up 
to  Mr.  M'MuUan,  the  person  in  charge,  detailing  the 
particulars.  The  Indian  was  shortly  afterwards  sent 
to  a  distant  ^rast  in  Kew  Caledonia,  both  as  a  punish- 
ment and  to  get  rid  of  him,  as  no  voyageur  will  wil- 
lingly associate  with  any  one  known  to  have  eaten 
human  flesh.  I  had  previously  (says  Mr.  Paul  Kane) 
travelled  several  hundreds  of  miles  with  the  son  of  the 
very  man,  who  always  behaved  well,  although  there 
certainly  was  something  repulsive  in  his  appearance, 
which  would  have  made  me  dislike  to  have  had  him 
for  a  companion  in  a  situation  such  as  above  de- 
scribed. 

The  steersman  of  the  canoe  that  carried  Mr.  Paul 
Kane  told  him  of  another  melancholy  occurence  that 
had  happened  there.  "About  four  years  ago,"  said  he, 
"  I  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains  with  a  party  of  forty. 
When  wo  got  to  Boat  Encampment,  wo  embarked  in 
two  boats  ;  the  one  that  I  was  steering  had  twenty- 
two  on  board.  Amongst  them  was  a  gentleman  sent 
into  the  interior  for  the  purpose  of  botanical  research. 
On  his  way  to  Saskatchewan,  ho  had  fallen  in  with 
a  half-breed,  who  was  travelling  to  cross  the  mountains 
and  go  to  Columbia  on  a  visit  to  some  of  her  friends. 
They  had  not  travelled  far  Iwfore  a  mutual  attachment 
induced  them  to  become  man  and  wife,  ut  Edmonton, 
though  few  couples  in  the  world  I  think  would  choose 


a  trip  across  the  moimtains  for  a  honeymoon  excursion, 
but  they  bore  all  their  labours  and  hardships  cheerfully, 
perfectly  happy  in  helping  each  other  and  being  kind 
to  their  companions. 

"  We  had  two  or  three  other  women  with  us,  and  I 
had  my  daughter,  about  ten  years  old,  whom  I  was 
taking  home  to  my  wife  at  Fort  Vancouver.  I  had  left 
her  two  or  three  yeara  before  ou  €  o  west  side  of  the 
mountain,  with  some  of  her  relations,  as  I  was  unable 
to  bring  her  over  at  the  time  I  had  come  vdth  my 
wife.  We  had  also  a  young  man  of  the  iiamc  of 
M'^Gillivray,  belonging  to  the  Company,  with  a  small 
dog  J  the  remainder  were  principally  voyayeura. 
When  I  came  to  the  head  of  the  rapids  I  found  that 
the  other  boat  which  contained  the  principal  guide  had 
passed  on,  and  I  thought,  therefore,  that  the  i'a])ids 
were  in  a  proper  state  for  running  them,  that  is,  that 
the  whirlpools  were  flowing  out  and  not  filling,  which 
they  do  alternately.  I,  therefore,  went  on  without 
stopping,  and,  when  in  the  midst  of  the  rapids,  where 
there  was  no  possibility  of  staying  the  downward 
coui-so  of  the  boat,  I  discovered  to  my  dismay  that  the 
whirlpool  was  filling.  One  moment  more,  and  the 
water  cm-led  over  the  sides  of  the  boat,  immediately 
filling  her.  I  called  out  for  all  to  sit  still,  and  hold  on 
steadily  by  the  seats,  as  the  boat  would  not  sink 
entirely,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  cargo,  and  that  I 
could  guide  her  to  shore  in  this  state.  We  ran  nioiu 
than  a  mile  in  safety,  when  the  boat  ran  close  by  a 
ledge  of  rocks.  The  botanist,  who  held  his  wife  in 
liis  arms,  seeing  the  boat  approach  so  near  the 
rocks,  made  a  sudden  spring  for  the  shore;  but  the 
boat,  filled  with  water,  yielded  to  the  double  weight  of 
himself  ond  wife,  and  they  sank  clasj>ed  in  each 
other's  arms.  The  boat  was  suddenly  turned  completely 
bottom  upwards ;  but  I  and  another  man  succeeded  in 
getting  to  the  top  of  her,  and  were  thus  carried  down 
safely.  We  thought  we  heard  some  noise  inside  the 
boat,  and  the  man  who  was  with  me,  being  a  good 
swimmer  dived  under,  and  soon,  to  my  unexpected  joy, 
appeared  with  my  little  daughter,  who,  almost  miracu- 
lously, had  been  prcsei'vcd  by  being  jammed  in  amongst 
the  luggage,  and  supported  by  a  small  quantity  of  ai" 
which  had  been  caught  by  the  boat  when  she  tm-ncd 
over.  Wo  soon  got  asliore.  M'Gillivray  and  four 
others  saved  themselves  by  swimming,  the  remaining 
fourteen  were  drowned.  We  immediately  commenced 
searchhig  for  the  bodies,  and  soon  recovered  all  of 
them,  the  unfortunate  botanist  and  his  wife  still  locked 
in  each  other's  arms — an  embrace  which  wc  had  not 
the  hearts  to  unclasp,  but  buried  them  os  we  found 
them  in  one  grave.  Wo  afterwards  found  M'^Gillivray's 
little  dog,  thrown  up  dead  ou  a  sandbank,  with  his 
master's  cap  fixed  firmly  between  his  teeth." 

Fort  Columbia,  which  they  reached  on  the  20th,  is 
described  as  beautifully  situated,  about  a  mile  above 
the  Falls  of  the  Chaudifere,  or  Kettle  Falls,  which 
exceeds  in  height  any  other  in  Columbia,  and  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  round  holes  that  the  water  has 
hollowed  out  in  the  rocks,  resembling  cauldrons  of 
various  sizes.  Here  they  "eat  and  slept"  for  three 
days  together,  and  improved  astonishiiiply  in  appciir- 
anoe.  On  the  24th,  they  made  the  Grand  l{ni)id. 
"Here,"  says  our  traveller,  "I  preferred  getting  out  to 
walk,  with  the  object  of  making  some  sketches,  viud 
had  proceeded  nearly  three  miles  along  the  shore,  and 
felt  somewhat  astonished  at  not  seeing  the  boats  follow- 
ing, when  I  observed  somethmg  in  the  water,  which  I 
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at  first  took  to  1)0  tlio  licad  of  nn  Indian,  swimming 
ncrosa.  I  nccordingly  prepared  my  gim,  in  case  of  an 
attack,  as  the  Indians  abont  here  are  considorod  aomo 
of  tlio  worst  on  the  Cnlumliia.  On  close  observation, 
liDwever,  I  made  ont  tlio  object  to  bo  tho  liood  which 
I  had  noticed  Mrs.  Lane  to  wear  in  tho  morning ;  and 
soon  afterwards  I  perceived  tho  paddhis  and  oars  of  one 
of  tho  boats.  I  returned  to  tlio  llapids  as  fust  as  pos- 
Kibic.  There  I  saw  ono  of  tho  boats,  in  which  Mr.  and 
IMrs.  Lane  were,  in  a  most  dangerous  situation,  hivviiig 
Ktriiek  in  tlio  midst  of  the  Rapids  upon  a  rock,  wliicli 
had  stove  in  her  side." 

"Tho  Columbia  is  hero  contracted  into  a  passage  of 
ono  hundred  and  fifty  yards  by  lofty  rooks  on  either 
side,  through  wliicli  it  rushes  with  tremendous  violence, 
forming  whirlpools  in  its  passage  capable  of  cngidpliing 
tiie  largest  forest  trees,  which  are  afterwards  disgorged 
with  great  force.  This  is  ono  of  tlie  most  dangerous 
places  that  the  boats  have  to  pass.  In  going  up  the 
river  tho  boats  are  all  emptied,  and  the  freight  has  to 
be  cai-ried  about  half  a  mile  over  tho  tops  of  the  high 
and  rugged  rocks,  In  coming  down,  all  remain  in  the 
boats  ;  and  the  guides,  in  this  perilous  pass,  display  tho 
greatest  courage  and  presence  of  mind,  at  moments 
when  tho  slightest  error  in  managing  the  fiuil  bark 
would  hurl  ite  occupants  to  certain  destruction.  On 
arriving  at  tho  head  of  the  Rapids,  the  guide  gets  out 
on  the  rocks  and  surveys  the  whirlpools.  If  they  are 
filtering  in,  or  "  making,"  as  they  term  it,  the  men 
rest  on  their  paddles  until  they  i  )mmenco  throwing 
oil',  when  the  guides  instantly  re-embark,  and  shovo  off 
tho  boat,  and  shoot  through  this  dread  portal  with  the 
s2)eod  of  lightning.  Sometimes  tho  boats  are  whirled 
round  in  tho  vortex  with  such  awful  rapidity  that  it 
renders  tho  management  impossible,  and  tho  boat  and 
its  liapless  crew  arc  swallowed  up  in  tlio  aby.s3. 

Tho  conduct  of  tho  men  in  this  instance  evinced 
great  presence  of  mind.  The  instant  the  boat  struck 
they  had  sprung  on  the  gunwale  next  the  rock,  and  by 
liieir  united  weight  kept  her  lying  upon  it.  The 
water  foamed  and  raged  around  them  with  fearful 
violence.  Had  she  sliiiped  off,  they  must  all  have  been 
da.shed  to  pieces  amongst  the  rooks  and  rapids  below  ; 
as  it  wa.s,  they  managed  to  maintain  their  position 
until  the  crew  of  tho  other  boat,  which  had  run  tho 
lapids  safely,  had  unloaded  and  dragged  tho  empty 
boat  up  tho  rapids  again.  They  then  succeeded  in 
throwing  a  line  to  their  hapless  companions.  But 
there  was  still  considerable  danger,  lest  in  hauling  the 
empty  boat  towards  them  they  might  pull  themselves 
off  the  rock,  They  at  length,  however,  succeeded  by 
cautious  management  in  getting  tho  boat  alongside, 
and  in  embarking  in  safety.  A  moment  afterwards 
their  own  boa  ipped  from  the  rock,  and  was  dashed 
to  pieces.  Everything  that  flo-ited  they  picked  up  after- 
wards, but  still  many  useful  articles  were  lost. 

Another  boat  was  sent  for  overland  to  Colville,  and 
the-..  .'  ,  rooeeded,  arriving  at  Okanagan  on  the  28th 
cif  i-  Wvii.  •  ■  Cf  I'.aving,  however,  in  the  interim,  been 
f,.i..;  "'\r '.  to  vihoot  ono  of  the  horses  of  the  establish- 
1  ■.  ■  ..,  .  ^'  5I1  ^os  roiustod,  and  found  very  palatable ;  the 
m-  n  otn  J  .  cihof't,  that  some  of  them  were  unable 
to  wi.ilc  ilie  next  day  ufter. 

After  live  .ir  aiv.  J,iy.-'  rest  at  Walla- Walla  (of  which 
place  morehoreaftiT),  they  accomplished  the  descent  in 
fifteen  days.  Thoy  had  to  kill  a  horee  on  the  way, 
provisions  having  run  short ;  and  winter  being  the 
rainy  season  on  the  Lower  Columbia,  they  had  to  jier- 


form  the  last  four  days  of  their  journey  in  open  boats 
and  nn  incessant  shower. 

Fort  Vancouver  v  .s  at  that  time  the  largest  jiost 
in  tho  Hudson's  li.iy  Company's  dominions.  Tlicre 
were  two  chief  factors,  with  eight  or  ten  clerks,  and 
two  liundred  voyageurs,  rcj>iding  there.  The  men, 
with  their  Indian  wives,  lived  in  log  huts  near  the 
margin  of  the  river — at  that  point,  ninety  milea  from 
its  mouth,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  wide — forming  a  little 
village ;  quite  a  Babel  of  languages,  as  the  inhabitants 
were  a  mixture  of  English,  French,  Iroquois,  Sand- 
wich Islanders,  Creos,  and  Chinooks.  A  large  form 
was  cultivated  about  eight  miles  up  the  river,  jiro- 
ducing  more  grain  than  the  jieople  at  tho  fort  could 
consume.  They  had  also  immense  hci'ds  of  domestic 
horned  cattle,  which  ran  wild  in  unknown  numbers ; 
and  sheep  and  horses  were  equally  numerous. 

Mr.  I'aul  Kane  visited,  from  this  place,  Oregon  City, 
as  it  is  called,  albeit  only  containing  about  ninety-four 
houses,  with  two  or  three  hundred  inhabitants,  a 
Methodist  and  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  two  hotels, 
ten  grist-mills,  throe  saw-mills,  and  four  stores,  as  also 
the  Koman  Catholic  Mission  on  the  river  Walhamethe, 
whcro  there  is  a  good  brick  church,  and  an  establish- 
ment of  relir/kusfs  engaged  in  teaching  children,  both 
white  and  red,  and  tlio  Jesuit  mission  on  the  same 
river,  both  being  situated  in  a  beautiful  prairie  one 
of  the  largest  tracts  of  good  land  that  is,  indeed,  to  bo 
met  with  in  Oregon. 

In  describing  the  Chinooks,  a  race  of  Indians  of 
disgusting  habits,  Mr.  Paul  Kane  incidentally  intro- 
duces to  our  notice  a  new  and  valuable  vegetable. 
He  first  mentions  their  ba.skets  made  of  roots  and 
grass,  woven  so  closely,  as  to  serve  all  the  purposes  of 
a  pail  in  holding  and  carrying  water.  In  these  they 
even  boil  their  fish.  This  is  done  by  immersing  the 
fish  in  one  of  tho  baskets  filled  with  water,  into  which 
they  throw  red  hot  stones,  until  the  fish  is  cooked  j 
which  is  done  as  quickly  as  in  a  kctf'  ,.  The  only 
vegetables  in  use  among  them  are  the  camas  and 
wappatoo.  The  camas  is  a  bulbous  root,  much  re- 
sembling the  onion  in  outward  oppearance,  but  is  more 
like  the  potatoo  when  cooked,  and  is  very  good  eating. 
The  wappatoo  is  somewhat  similar,  but  larger  and  not 
so  dry  or  delicate  in  its  flavour.  They  arc  found  in 
immense  quantities  in  the  plains  in  the  vicinity. 

Fort  Vancouver,  in  the  spring  of  tho  year,  presents 
a  most  curious  and  beautiful  appearance,  the  whole 
surface  presenting  an  \ininterrupted  sheet  of  bright 
ultra-marine  blue,  from  tho  innumerable  blossoms  of 
these  plants.  They  are  cooked  by  digging  a  hole  in 
the  ground,  then  putting  down  a  layer  of  hot  stones, 
covering  them  with  dry  grass,  on  which  tho  roots  are 
placed ;  another  layer  of  grass  is  then  i>laced  over 
them,  and  above  this  they  place  another,  through 
which  and  the  grass  a  small  hole  is  perforated  down 
to  the  vegetables.  Water  is  poured  into  this  hole, 
and  reaching  the  hot  stones,  forms  sufficient  steam  to 
cook  the  roots  comjilctely  in  a  short  time,  the  hole 
being  stopped  up  as  soon  as  the  water  is  poured  in. 

In  Oregon  City  Mr.  Paul  Kane  met  Mr.  Mackenzie, 
a  Hudson's  Bay  factor,  and  the  Columbia  traveller 
became,  jKfrforce,  and  not  without  enjoyment,  a 
listener  to  some  of  his  talcs  of  Indian  life  and  his  own 
exploits. 

While  he  wa.s  in  charge  of  a  fort  in  New  Caledonia, 
and  New  British  Columbia,  he  had  a  carat  of  tobacco, 
or  three  pounds,  stolen  irom  him.     It  was  all  that  ho 
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had  at  this  time,  and  of  course  was  a  seriotw  loss. 
Supposing  it  to  have  been  taken  by  some  of  the 
Indians,  who  were  trading  in  largo  nambers  about  the 
establishment  at  that  time,  he  requested  the  chief  to 
call  a  council  of  all  the  tribe,  as  he  had  something  to 
say  to  them.  On  tliis  they  all  asscrablcl  and  w|uattcd 
down,  leaving  an  open  space  in  the  centre,  into  which 
he  walked  with  his  fowling-piece ;  this  he  loaded  with 
two  balls  in  the  presence  of  the  assembly,  after  which 
he  related  the  circumstance  of  his  loss,  and  stated  his 
belief  that  some  one  of  the  Indians  then  present  had 
taken  it.  He  then  told  them  that  he  wished  that 
every  one  present  would  place  his  mouth  to  the  muzzle 
of  the  gun  and  blow  into  it,  assuring  them  that  it 
would  injure  no  one  innocent  of  the  theft ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  guilty  ])arty  should  attempt  to 
do  so,  it  would  inevitably  kill  him.  He  himself  sot 
the  example  of  blowing  into  the  piece,  standing 
muzzle  upwards  on  the  ground ;  the  chief  followed, 
as  well  as  the  whole  tribe,  with  the  exception  of  one 
man,  who  sat  hanging  down  his  head,  and  when  called 
upon  by  the  chief  to  follow  the  example  of  the  rest, 
refused,  saying  that  he  would  not  tempt  the  Great 
Spirit,  for  that  he  had  taken  the  tobacco,  and  would 
return  it,  which  he  accoi-dingly  did. 

Whilst  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  in  charge  of  Walla- 
Walla,  ho  exhibited  an  instance  of  great  presence  of 
mind  under  very  trying  circumstances.  His  clerk  had 
a  quarrel  and  fight  with  the  chief,  whom  he  beat  The 
Indian  thereupon  collected  a  largo  party  of  the  tribe, 
rushed  with  them  into  the  yard  of  the  fort,  and  at- 
tempted to  seize  the  offender  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
his  life.  Mr.  Mackenzie  kept  them  off  for  some  time, 
but  finding  he  could  do  so  no  longer,  he  ordered  one 
of  the  men  to  bring  out  a  keg  of  powder,  the  head  of 
which  he  knocked  in,  and  taking  a  flint  and  steel  from 
hLs  pocket,  he  stood  over  it  as  if  about  to  ignite  it, 
telling  the  Indians  that  if  they  did  not  at  onco  depart 
he  would  shew  them  how  a  white  chief  could  die  and 
destroy  his  enemies.  The  Indians  took  the  alarm,  and 
fled  through  the  gates,  which  he  immediately  barred 
against  them,  secretly  sending  the  clerk,  next  day,  to 
another  fort  out  of  their  reach. 

On  the  25th  of  March  the  never-resting  traveller 
started  in  a  small  wooden  cauoe,  w^ith  a  couple  of 
Indians  ;  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kattepoutal  River, 
twenty-six  miles  from  the  fort,  he  stopped  to  make  a 
sketch  of  the  volcano  Mount  St.  Helen  s,  distant  about 
thirty  or  forty  miles.  This  mountain  has  never  been 
visited  by  Whites  or  Indians  ;  the  latter  assert  that  it 
is  inhabited  by  a  race  of  beings  of  a  different  species, 
who  are  cannibals,  and  whom  they  hold  in  great  dread  ; 
they  also  say  that  there  is  a  lake  at  its  base  with  a 
very  extraordinary  kind  of  fish  in  it,  with  a  head  more 
resembling  that  of  a  bear  thnn  any  other  animal. 
These  superstitions  are  taken  from  the  statement  of  a 
man,  who,  they  say,  went  to  the  moimtain  with 
another,  and  escaped  the  fate  of  his  companion,  who  was 
eaten  by  the  "  Skoocooms,"  or  evil  geniL  I  offered 
a  considerable  bribe,  he  says,  to  any  Indians  who  would 
accompany  mo  in  its  exploration,  but  could  not  find 
one  hardy  enough  to  venture.  It  is  of  very  great 
height,  and  being  covered  with  snow,  is  seen  at  a  great 
distance.  There  was  not  a  cloud  visible  in  the  sky  at 
the  time  I  commenced  my  sketch,  and  not  a  breath  of 
air  was  perceptible.  Suddenly  a  stream  of  white 
smoke  shot  up  from  the  crater  of  the  mountain,  and 
lowered  a  short  time  over  its  summit ;  it  tbelt  aettled 


down  like  a  cap.    This  shape  it  retained  for  about  an 
hour  and  a-half,  and  then  gradually  disappeared. 

Almost  three  years  before  this,  the  mountain  was  in 
a  violent  state  of  eruption  for  three  or  four  days,  and 
threw  up  burning  stones  and  lava  to  an  immense 
height,  which  ran  in  burning  torrents  down  its  snow- 
clad  sides.  About  ten  miles  lower  down  they  en- 
camped for  the  night,  near  Coffin  Rock,  much  against 
the  inclination  of  the  men,  whose  superstition  would 
have  led  them  to  avoid  such  a  place.  This  rock  got 
its  name  from  being  the  place  in  which  the  Indians 
deposit  their  dead.  There  is  another  rock  lower 
down,  on  which  were  deposited  two  or  three  hundred 
of  their  burial  canoes  ;  but  Commodore  Wilkes  having 
made  a  fire  near  the  spot,  it  communicated  to  the 
bodies,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  them  were  consumed. 
The  Indians  showed  much  indignation  at  the  violation 
of  a  placo  which  was  held  so  sacred  by  them,  and 
would  no  doubt  have  sought  revenge  had  they  felt 
themselves  strong  enough  to  do  so. 

Fiuhing  further  up  the  river,  they  came,  on  the 
29th,  to  another  burial-place,  which  seemed  to  bo 
highly  decorated.  Our  artist  wished  his  Indians  to 
jint  ashore,  but  they  would  not  do  so.  He  was  obliged, 
therefore,  to  put  them  out  of  the  canoe  on  the  opjxisite 
side  of  the  river,  and  paddle  the  canoe  over  by  himself. 
He  had  no  doubt  but  what  they  would  have  opposed 
his  doing  so,  had  it  not  been  for  the  name  he  had 
already  acquired  amongst  the  Indians  of  being  a  great 
medicine-man,  on  account  of  the  likenesses  which  he 
had  taken.  His  powers  of  poiirtraying  the  features  of 
individuals  were  attributed  entirely  to  supernatural 
agency,  and  he  found  that  in  looking  at  his  pictures 
they  always  covered  their  eyes  with  their  hands,  and 
looked  through  the  fingers,  this  being  also  the  in- 
variable custom  when  looking  at  a  dead  person.  On 
arriving  at  the  place  he  found  it  lavishly  decorated  with 
numerous  irticles  of  supiM)sed  utility  and  oniament, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  defunct  in  the  journey  to 
the  world  of  spirits.  These  articles  consist  of  blankets, 
tincups,  pots,  pans,  kettles,  plates,  baskets,  horn- 
bowls,  and  spoons,  with  shreds  of  cloth  of  various 
colour.  One  canoe,  which  was  decorated  more  highly 
than  the  rest,  he  examined  particularly.  All  the 
articles  appended  to  it  were  rendered  useless  for  the 
world  by  either  tearing,  breaking,  or  boring  holes  in 
them,  the  Indians  believing  that  they  would  be  made 
whole  again  by  the  Great  Spirit.  On  examining  the 
interior  of  a  canoe,  he  found  a  great  number  of  ioqua 
and  other  shells,  together  with  beads  and  rings ;  even 
the  mouth  of  the  deceased  was  filled  with  these  articles. 
The  body  itself  was  carefully  enveloped  in  numerous 
folds  of  matting,  made  of  rushes.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  canoe  lay  a  bow  and  arrow,  a  paddle,  a  spear,  and 
a  kind  of  pick,  made  of  horn,  for  digging  the  camas 
root.  The  top  of  the  canoe  immediately  over  the  body 
had  a  covering  of  bark,  and  holes  were  bored  in  the 
lx>ttom  to  allow  the  water  to  run  out.  These  canoes 
were  always  placed  on  wootlen  supports,  suspended  in 
the  brandies  of  trees,  or  placed  upon  isolated  rocks  in 
the  river  to  keep  them  beyond  the  rciich  of  ravenous 
animak  (Se«  p.  358.)  During  his  stay,  the  Indians 
watched  him  closely  from  the  opposite  bank,  and  on 
his  return,  they  examined  him  as  minutely  oa  they 
cunld  with  their  eyes  to  see  that  he  had  not  brought 
anything  away.  Had  ho  been  so  imprudent  as  to  have 
done  lo,  he  would  probably  have  answered  for  the 
sacrilege  with  his  life,  death  being  the  certain  penalty 
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to  tlio  moat  trifling  viulatiun  of  the  sanctity  of  a  coffin 
canoe.  Ho  endeavoured  to  discover  who  was  buried 
in  tlio  richly-decorated  canoo,  but  the  only  information 
lie  could  get  from  thera  wuh  that  it  was  the  daughter 
of  a  Chinook  chief.  The  Indian  chiefs  hero  have  a 
superstitious  dread  of  mentioning  the  names  of  any 
person  after  death,  nor  will  they  tell  you  their  own 
names,  which  can  only  be  found  o\it  from  a  third  party. 
One  of  the  men  asked  Iiim  if  his  desire  to  know 
liis  name  proceeded  from  a  wish  to  steal  it  1  It 
is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  a  chief,  when  he  wishes 
to  pay  you  a  very  high  compliment,  to  give  and  call 
you  by  his  own  name,  and  adopt  some  other  for  himself 

They  had  now  entered  the  Cowlitz  Kivcr,  which 
is  a  northerly  feeder  of  the  Columbia.  Its  lofty  banks 
are  crowned  with  beautiful  forests.  The  waters  of 
this  river  rise  occasionally  from  thirty  to  forty  feet. 
Here  Mr.  Kane  visited  the  Cowlitz  Farm  be- 
longing to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  where  largo 
quantities  of  wheat  are  raised  and  cattle  reared  in 
great  numbers.  It  was  here  that  our  artist  took  n 
portrait  of  a  Flathead  woman  and  her  baby,  whose 
subsequent  death  (attributed  to  his  "  medicine") — what- 
ever our  Indians  don't  understand  they  call  medicine 
or  magic  —compelled  liim  to  leave  the  country  in  a  great 
hurry,  to  avoid  the  vengeance  of  her  relatives.  Nor 
was  this  dread  without  cau.se,  as  we  learn  from  the 
following  stoiy  told  of  the  same  neighbourhood  by 
Governor  Simpson  : — 

"  In  the  month  of  February  lost,  a  chief  of  the  name 
of  Kootlcpat,  visited  J[r.  Black,  the  gentleman  in 
charge  of  Thompson's  Kiver,  at  his  post  of  Kamloops, 
when  a  trivial  dispute  took  place  between  them.  Im- 
mediately on  returning  to  his  camp,  nt  a  place  called 
Pavilion,  Kootlcpat  sickened  and  died,  enjoining  his 
people  with  his  last  breath  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
the  Whites.  Whether  or  not  the  chiefs  dying  in- 
junctions was  interpreted  into  an  insinuation  that  he 
liad  |)erished  in  consequence  of  his  liaving  quarrelled 
with  his  white  brother,  the  Indians  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Kootlepat's  death  had  been  caused  by  Mr. 
Black's  magic  or  medicine.  In  jmrsuanco  of  this 
idea,  the  widow  of  the  deceased  worked  upon  the 
feelings  of  her  nephew,  till  lie  undertook  to  revenge 
lier  husband's  untimely  fate.  The  avenger  of  blooct 
forthwith  set  out  for  Kamloops,  and,  when  ho  arrived, 
both  cold  and  hungry,  ho  wa.s,  by  the  ordew  of  his 
destined  victim,  placed  before  a  good  fire  and  supplied 
with  food.  During  the  whole  day  Mr.  Black,  who  was 
a  liard  student,  remained  writing  in  his  own  apart- 
ment, but  having  gone  out  towards  evening,  he  was 
rctiu:niug  through  the  room  where  his  guest  was 
sitting,  and  had  just  reached  the  door  of  his  chamber, 
when  he  fell  down  dead,  with  the  contents  of  the 
savage's  gun  in  his  back.  In  the  appalling  confusion 
that  ensued,  the  murderer  was  allowed  to  escape  from 
the  fort,  betaking  himself  immediately  to  the  moun- 
tains. He  was  chased  from  place  to  place  like  a  wild 
beast,  being  obliged  to  abandon  first  his  horses,  and 
lastly,  his  wife  and  family ;  but  it  w.os  not  until  more 
than  eight  months  of  vigilant  pursuit,  that  ho  was 
finally  hunted  down  on  the  bank  of  the  Frazer's 
River  by  some  of  his  own  people.  As  a  proof  of  his 
comparative  estimation  of  civilisation  and  barbarism, 
the  miserable  being,  with  the  blood  of  Mr.  Black  on 
his  conscience,  earnestly  begged  to  be  delivered  up  to 
the  Whites ;  and  on  being  refused  this  last  boon,  he 
leaped  into  the  stream,  swimming  away  fur  his  life 


until  he  was  despatched,  just  like  a  sea-otter,  by  arrow 
after  arrow." 

Our  travollei-s  hence  proceeded  to  Vancouver 
Island  and  along  the  coast,  on  a  voyage  not  unfranght 
with  danger,  among  the  Indians  along  the  coast. 
In  one  place,  his  party  embarked  in  a  small  canoe 
for  a  traverse  of  twenty-two  miles  in  an  open  sea. 
"  When  we  had  been  out  for  about  a  couple  of  hours, 
the  wind  increased  to  a  perfect  gale,  and,  blowing 
against  an  ebb  tide,  caused  a  heavy  swell.  We  were 
obliged  to  keep  one  man  constantly  baling  to  prevent 
our  being  swamped.  The  Indiana  on  board  now  com- 
menced one  of  their  wild  chants,  which  increased  to  a 
perfect  yell  whenever  a  wave  larger  than  the  rest  aji- 
proached;  this  was  accompanied  with  blowing  and 
spitting  against  the  wind,  as  if  they  w^ero  in  angry  con- 
tention with  the  evil  spirits  of  the  storm.  It  was 
altogether  a  scene  of  the  most  wild  and  intense  ex- 
citement ;  the  mountainous  waves  roaming  round  our 
little  canoe  as  if  to  engulph  us  every  moment,  the 
wind  howling  over  our  heads,  and  the  yelling  Indians, 
made  it  absolutely  terrific.  I  was  surprised  at  the 
dexterity  with  \i'hich  they  managed  the  canoe,  all 
putting  out  their  paddles  on  tho  windward  side,  when- 
ever a  wave  broke,  thus  breaking  its  force,  and  guiding 
the  spray  over  our  heads  to  the  other  side  of  the  boat." 

On  his  safe  return  he  was  visited  by  a  Yellow  Cum, 
a  great  chief  of  British  Columbia,  tho  Kothschild  of 
the  coast,  whose  wealth  consists  in  slaves  and  ioqnus, 
or  hiaquays,  a  small  shell  found  at  Cape  Flatting,  and 
only  there,  in  great  abundance.  These  shells  are  used 
as  money,  and  a  great  traffic  is  carried  on  among  all 
the  tribes  by  means  of  them.  They  are  obtained  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  at  a  considerable  depth,  by 
means  of  a  long  i)ole,  stuck  in  a  flat  board  about  fifteen 
inches  sipiare.  From  this  board  a  number  of  loose 
pieces  project,  which,  when  pressed  down,  enter  the 
bottom  ends  of  tho  shells,  which  seem  to  be  attached 
to  the  bottom  by  their  small  ends.  The  shells  stick 
on  tho  pieces  and  uro  thus  brought  to  tho  surface. 
They  are  from  an  inch  and  a-half  to  two  inches  in 
length,  and  are  white,  slender,  and  hollow,  and  taper- 
ing to  a  point ;  slightly  curved,  and  about  the  size  of 
an  ordinary  tobacco-pipe  stem.  They  are  valualJe  in 
proportion  to  their  length,  and  their  value  increases 
according  to  a  fixed  ratio,  forty  shells  being  tho  standard 
number  to  extend  a  fathom's  length,  which  number,  in 
that  case,  is  equal  to  a  beaver's  skin  ;  but  if  thirty- 
nine  be  found  large  enough  to  make  the  fathom,  it 
would  be  worth  two  beavera'  skins  ;  if  thirty-eight, 
three  skins;  and  so  ou.  Sea-otter  skins  are  the  most 
valuable  fur  found  on  tho  North  American  coast,  their 
usual  value  in  the  tariff  being  twelve  blankets ;  ten 
blankets  being  eqiml  to  a  gun ;  tobacco  and  ammuni- 
tion in  proportion. 

The  characteristics  of  the  diflferent  tribes  inhabiting 
these  regions  are  interesting,  as  they  may  now  bo 
considered  our  fellow  countrymen  (!) 

Tho  Indians  south  of  the  Columbian  Eiver  tattoo 
themselves  below  the  mouth,  which  gives  a  light  blue 
appearance  to  the  countenance.  Those  at  the  mouth 
of  tho  Columbia,  and  for  four  hundred  miles  up  it,  as 
well  OS  those  of  Puget's  Sound,  and  the  Straits  of 
Fuca,  and  at  tho  southern  part  of  Vanco'iver  Island, 
have  their  heads  flattened  down  in  their  infancy. 
Those  inhabiting  the  north  part  of  the  island  have 
their  heads  compressed  into  a  conical  shape  during 
infancy ;  this  is  done  by  means  of  a  bandage,  which  is 
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wound  round  Iho  forehead  and  gradually  tightened, 
until  the  head  becomes  of  the  required  shape. 

The  next  tribe  lying  north  of  these,  on  the  continent, 
Rro  called  by  the  voyageurs,  "  Babines,"  or  Biglips, 
from  the  fact  of  the  females  having  under  lips  enlarged 
by  the  insertion  of  a  piece  of  wood.  A  small  and 
uletidor  piece  of  bone  i»  inserted  through  the  under  lip 
of  the  infant,  from  below  upwards,  and  is  generally 
enlarged,  until  n  flat  piece  of  wooi',  three  inches  long, 
and  an  inch  and  a-half  wide,  has  caused  the  lip  to 
protrude  to  a  frightful  extent,  the  protrusion  increasing 
with  oge  ;  great  importance  is  attached  io  the  size  of 
the  lip,  as  it  constitutes  the  standard  of  female  beauty, 
it  also  marks  the  difference  between  native  free  women 
and  their  slaves. 

When  the  stick  is  removed,  on  any  occasion,  the  lip 
drops  down  to  the  chin,  presenting  one  of  the  most 
disgusting  spectacles  imaginable. 

The  men  sometimes  wear  a  ring  through  the  nose, 
formed  of  bone,  or  brass  if  they  can  get  it ;  but  the 
practice  is  not  universal.  They  wear  a  cap  made  of 
the  fibres  of  cedar-bark,  woven  very  finely  together, 
and  a  blanket  made  from  the  wool  of  the  mountain 
sheep ;  they  are  very  valuable,  and  take  years  in 
making.  For  one,  which  I  procured  with  great  difli- 
culty,  I  had  to  pay  five  pounds  of  tobacco,  ten  charges 
of  ammunition,  one  blanket,  one  pound  of  beads,  two 
check  shirts,  and  one  ounce  of  vermilion. 

The  next  tribe,  still  more  north  than  the  last,  insert 
beads  of  various  colours,  two-thirds  of  their  depth,  into 
the  whole  length  of  the  upper  lip,  giving  it  the  appear- 
unco  of  so  much  bead-work. 

In  the  interior  of  New  Caledonia,  which  is  c.ist  of 
Vancouver  Island  and  north  of  Columbia,  among  the 
tribes  called  "  Tavo-un-tins,"  who  are  also  Babines, 
and  also  among  other  tribes  in  their  neighbourhood, 
the  custom  prevails  of  burning  the  bodies,  with  circum- 
stances of  peculiar  barbarity  to  the  widows  of  the 
deceased.  The  dead  body  of  the  husband  is  laid  naked 
upon  a  largo  heap  of  resinous  wood ;  his  wife  is  then 
placed  upon  the  body,  and  covered  over  with  a  skin ; 
the  pile  is  then  lighted,  and  the  jjoor  woman  is  com- 
pelled to  remain  until  she  is  nearly  suiTocatcd,  when 
she  is  allowed  to  descend,  as  best  she  can,  through  tlio 
smoke  and  flames.  No  sooner  does  she  roach  the 
ground  than  she  is  expected  to  prevent  the  body  from 
becoming  distorted  by  the  action  of  the  fire,  or  the 
muscles  and  sinews ;  and,  whenever  such  an  event 
takes  place,  she  must,  with  her  bare  hands,  restore  the 
burning  corpse  to  its  proper  position ;  her  person  being 
the  whole  time  exposed  to  the  searching  efiects  of  the 
intense  heat.  Should  she  fail  in  the  due  performance 
of  this  indispensable  rite,  from  weakness  or  intensity 
of  pain,  she  is  held  up  by  some  one  until  the  body  is 
consumed.  A  continual  singing  and  beating  of  drums 
is  kept  up,  throughout  the  ceremony,  which  drowns 
her  cries.  Afterwards,  she  must  collect  the  uncon- 
Bumed  pieces  of  bone  and  ashes,  and  put  them  into  a 
bag  made  for  the  purpose,  which  she  has  to  carry  on 
her  ba<!k  for  three  years ;  remaining,  for  the  time,  a 
slave  to  her  husband's  relations,  being  neither  allowed 
to  wash  or  comb  herself  for  the  whole  time,  so  that  she 
soon  becomes  a  most  disgusting  object.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  the  three  years,  a  feast  is  given  by  her  tor- 
mentors, who  invite  all  the  friends  and  relations  of  her 
and  themselves.  At  the  commencement  they  deposit, 
with  great  ceremony,  the  remains  of  the  burnt  dead 
in  a  box,  which  they  aflix  to  a  high  pole,  and  dance 


around  it.  The  widow  is  then  stripped  naked,  and 
smeared,  from  head  to  foot,  with  fish-oil,  over  which 
one  of  tlie  bystanders  thorns  a  quantity  of  swan's  down, 
covering  her  entire  i)ei'8on.  She  is  then  obliged  to 
dance  with  the  others.  After  all  this  is  over,  she  is 
free  to  mairy  again,  if  she  have  the  inclination  and 
courage  to  ventviro  on  a  second  risk  of  being  roasted 
alive,  ond  the  subsequent  horrors. 

It  has  often  happened,  that  a  woman  who  has  mar- 
ried a  second  husband,  in  the  hopes,  perhaps,  of  not 
outliving  him,  committed  suicide  in  tliu  event  of  her 
liusband's  death,  rather  than  undergo  a  second  ordeal. 
I  was  unable  to  learn  any  explanation  of  the  motives 
for  these  cruel  rites,  and  can  only  account  for  this  in 
the  natural  selfishness,  laziness,  and  cruelty  of  the 
Indians,  who,  probably,  hope  by  these  means  to  render 
their  wives  more  attentive  to  their  personal  ease  and 
comfort;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  secures  them 
from  assassination  either  by  a  jealous  or  an  errant 
spouse. 

Accompanied  by  a  Nusqually  chief,  who  had  como 
over  to  Vancouver  Island  to  look  for  a  lost  wife,  Mr. 
Kane  now  set  off  for  the  main  land.  The  chief  showed 
him  an  old  piece  of  newspaper,  which  he  said  he  held 
u])  when  ho  met  with  strange  Indians,  who,  supposing 
him  to  bo  carrying  despatches,  allowed  him  to  pass 
without  molestation.  The  privilege  of  the  post  is  a 
peculiar  one  in  this  country.  The  Hudson's  Bay  agents 
in  charge  of  the  various  stations  have  frequent  occasion 
to  send  letters,  somctimis  for  a  considerable  distance, 
when  it  is  either  inconvenient  or  inii)0.s8ible  for  them 
to  fit  out  a  canoe  with  their  own  men  to  carry  it.  In 
such  cases  the  letter  in  given  to  an  Indian,  who  curries 
it  as  far  as  suits  his  convenience  and  safety.  Ho  then 
sells  the  letter  to  another,  who  carries  it  until  he  finds 
an  opportunity  of  selling  it  to  advantage.  It  is  thus 
passed  on  and  sold  until  it  arrives  at  its  destination, 
gradually  increasing  in  value  according  to  distance, 
and  the  last  possessor  receiving  the  reward  for  its  eafo 
delivery.  In  this  manner  letters  are  frequently  sent 
with  perfect  security,  and  with  much  greater  rapidity 
than  could  bo  done  otherwise. 

Wliile  paddling  past  an  isolated  rock  on  their  way 
across  to  Fort  Vancouver,  the  old  chief  related  the 
following  legend  of  the  Nasqually  Eoek,  which  stands 
about  six  or  seven  feet  alwve  the  water : — 

"  It  is  many  a  moon  since  a  Nasqually  family  lived 
near  the  spot.  It  con.sisted  of  a  widow,  witli  four 
sons  ;  one  of  them  was  by  her  firat  husband,  the  other 
three  by  the  second.  The  three  younger  sons  treated 
their  elder  brother  with  great  unkindness,  refusing 
him  any  share  in  their  hunting  and  fishing :  he,  on  the 
contrary,  wishing  to  conciliate  them,  always  gave  them 
a  share  of  his  spoils.  He,  in  fact,  was  a  great  medicine- 
man, although  this  was  unknown  to  them,  and,  being 
tii-ed  of  their  harsh  treatment,  which  no  kindness  on  his 
part  seemed  to  soften,  he  at  length  resolved  to  retaliate. 
He  accordingly  one  day  entered  the  lodge,  where  they 
were  feasting,  and  told  them  there  was  a  large  seal  a 
short  distance  off.  They  instantly  seized  their  spears, 
and  started  in  the  direction  he  pointed  out ;  and,  com- 
ing up  to  the  animal,  the  eldest  drove  his  spear  into  it. 
This  seal  was  a  'great  medicine,' a  familiar  of  the  elder 
brother's,  who  had  himself  created  him  for  the  occa- 
sion. Tho  foremost  had  no  sooner  driven  in  his  spear, 
than  he  found  it  impossible  to  disengage  his  hand  from 
the  handle,  or  to  draw  it  out :  the  two  others  drove 
in  theirs  with  a  like  effect.    The  seal  now  took  to  tho 
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wntcr,  (Imggiiis  tliom  after  it,  nnJ  swam  far  out  to  hou. 
iruving  travelled  for  niiuiy  miles,  they  mvw  iiii  islinid 
in  tlio  distiinci',  towiirds  whieli  the  seal   mnde.      On 
ncaring  the  shorp,  they  fnnnd  for  tlie  iirnt  time  that 
they  could  roinovn  tlhir  hands  from  tho  spears.    They 
accordingly  landed,  and,  supiiosing  themsclvca  in  some 
enemies'  conntry,  they  hid  in  a  clump  of  bushes  from 
observation.     AVliile  lying  coneealeil,  they  saw  a  climi- 
iiutivo  canoe  coming  romid  a  ])oint  in  tho  distance, 
jiaddled  by  a  very  little  man,  who,  when  ho  came  oppo- 
site to  where  they  were,  anchored  his  bo.it  with  a  stono 
attached  to  a  long  line,  without  ])erceiving  them.     He 
now  sprang  over  tho  side,  anil  (living  down  remained 
a  long  time  luider  water.     At  lengtli,  ho  rose  to  the 
Purface,  and  brought  with  him  a  largo   fish,  which  ho 
throw  into  the   boat;  this  ho  repeated  sever.il  times, 
each  time  looking  in  to  count  tho  fish  ho  had  caught. 
Tho  three  brothers  being  very  hungry,  one  of  them 
ofTercd  to  swim  out  v.'hilo   tho  little  man  was  under 
water,  and  &tval  one  of  tho  fish.     This  ho  safely  necom- 
jilished  before  the  return  of  tho  fisherman  ;  but  tho 
little  fellow  no  sooner  returned  with  another  fish  than 
ho  discovered  that  one  of  those  alre.idy  caught  was  : 
missing,   and  stretching  out  his   hand,   ho   pa&sed  it  ! 
nlowly  along  tho  horizon  until  it  pointed  to  their  place 
of  conccahnent.     He  now  pulled  up  his  anchor,  and  ; 
])addled  to  the  shore,  and  immediately  discovered  tho 
three  brothers  ;  and  i)eing  as  miraculously  strong  as  he  i 
was  diminutive,  he  tied  their  hands  and  feet  together,  ' 
and,  throwing  them  into  hia  canoe,  paddled  back  in  the  j 
direction  from  whence  he  had  come.     Having  rounded  j 
the  distant  point,  where  they  had  first  descried  him,  l 
they  came  to  a  village  inhabited  by  a  race  of  people  as  I 
Hinall  as  their  cai)tor  ;  their  houses,  boats,  and\itonsils,  ! 
being  all  in  proportion  to  themselves.  j 

"  The  three  brothers  were  then  taken  out  ond  thrown,  J 
bound  as  they  were,  into  a  lodge,  whilst  a  council  was  '. 
convened  to  decide  upon  their  fate.     During  tho  sitting  j 
of  the  council,  au  immense  flock  of  birds,  resembling  i 
geese,  b>it  much  larger,  pounced  down  on  tho  inlia-  i 
bita-its,  and  commenced  a  violent  attack.     These  birds  ! 
had  tho  power  of  throwing  their  sharp  quills  like  por- 
cupines ;  and  although  the  little  warriors  fought  with 
great   valour,   they    soon  became   covered   with    tho 
piercing  darts,  and  all  sank  inscnsiljle  to  tho  ground. 
When  all  resistance  had  ceased  the  birds  took  to  flight, 
and  disappeared. 

'•  The  brothers  had  witnessed  the  conflict  from  their 
jihico  of  confinement,  and  with  much  labour  had  suc- 
ceeded in  releasing  them.selves  from  their  bonds,  when 
they  went  to  tho  battle-ground  and  commenced  pulling 
ihe  quills  from  the  apparently  lifeless  bodies  ;  but  no 
sooner  had  they  done  this  than  all  instantly  recovered 
to  consciousness.  When  all  of  them  had  become  well 
again,  they  wanted  to  show  their  gi-atitudo  to  the  pri- 
soners, and  offered  to  grant  whatever  they  should 
desire.  Tho  brothers  requested  to  be  sent  back  to 
their  own  country.  A.  council  was  called  to  decide  on 
the  easiest  mode  of  doing  so,  and  they  eventually  de- 
termined iipon  employing  a  wli.ale  for  the  pui-pose.  The 
brothers  were  then  seated  on  tho  back  of  tho  monster, 
and  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  Nasqualiy.  How- 
ever, when  they  had  reached  about  half  way,  the  whale 
began  to  think  what  a  fool  he  was  to  carry  them, 
instead  of  turning  them  into  porpoises,  and  letting 
them  swim  home  themselves.  Now  the  whale  is  con- 
sidered as  a  Soch-a-li-ti-yah,  or  Great  Spirit — although 
not  the  same  as  the  Ilais-Soch-o-li-ti-yah,  or  Great 


High  Spirit — possessing  greater  ]iowor  than  all  other 
animals  put  together ;  and  no  sooner  had  he  thought 
upon  the  matter  than  he  carried  it  into  ell'ect.  This, 
accordingly,  is  tlie  way  the  jjorpoises  first  came  into 
existence,  and  accoiiiils  for  their  being  constantly  at 
war  with  the  si'uls,  one  of  which  species  was  the  cause 
of  their  misfortune.  After  tho  three  brothers  had  so 
strangely  disappeared,  their  mother  came  down  to  tho 
level,  and  veniained  theio  for  days  watching  for  their 
return,  and  bewailing  their  absence  with  tears.  Whilst 
thus  engaged,  one  day,  tho  whale  happened  to  Jiiiss, 
and  taking  pity  on  her  distress,  turned  Iier  into  that 
stone." 

On  tho  1st  of  July,  Mr.  Paul  Kane  left  Fort  Van- 
couver, in  company  with  the  brigade  of  boats  that  had 
cniiio  down  the  river,  from  various  ]ioints,  with  furs, 
and  returned  with  their  outfits  for  the  winter.  The 
men,  who  were  allowed  a  regale  the  lii-st  night  of 
starting,  plied  their  oars  with  vigour,  but  still  the  delay 
of  portages  was  ever  in  the  way  of  rapid  progress. 
As  they  ap])roached  tho  place  where  tho  Walla- Walla 
debouches  into  the  Columbia  Iliver,  they  came  in  sight 
of  two  extraordinary  rocks  projectiiii';  from  a  high 
steej)  cone,  or  mound,  about  seven  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  river.  (^V/e  ]).  367.)  These  are  called 
by  tho  voi/ageitrs  the  Chimney  Kocks,  and  from  their 
being  visible  from  a  great  distance,  they  are  very  pcr- 
viceablo  as  landmarks). 

"Tho  Walla  Walla  Indians  call  these  the  '  Kocks  of 
the  Kye-uso  Girls,'  of  which  they  relate  the  following 
legend,  which  was  told  to  jnc  by  an  Indian,  whilst  I 
was  sketching  this  extraordinary  scene.  It  must  bo 
borno  in  mind  that  all  Indian  tribes  select  some  animal 
to  which  they  attribute  sujteniatural,  or  in  the  language 
of  the  country,  medicine  ])owers.  The  Whale,  for  in- 
stance, on  the  north-west  coast ;  the  Eee-yea,  or  Were 
Eagle,  on  the  last  side  of  the  Kocky  Mountains,  sup- 
posed i)  lio  the  maker  of  thunder;  and  the  Wolf  on 
tho  Columbia  Iliver.  Now  the  great  medicine  wolf  on 
the  Columbia  River — according  to  the  Walla- Walla 
tradition,  tho  most  cunning  and  artful  of  all  Manitous 
— having  heard  that  a  great  medicino  grosshopper  was 
desolating  the  whole  of  the  country  which  of  right 
belonged  to  himself,  and  wos  especially  under  his  pro- 
tection, immediately  resolved  to  trace  him  out,  ond 
have  a  personal  cncoiintcr  with  him.  With  this  view 
ho  proceeded  down  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  soon 
fell  in  with  the  object  of  his  search.  Each  of  these 
forraidablo  Manitous  thought  it  best  to  resort  to  stra- 
tagem to  overcome  his  opponent.  Being  afraid  of  each 
other's  '  medicine'  powers,  they  accordingly  commenced 
by  exchanging  civilities,  and  then  with  a  view  of  terri- 
fying each  other,  began  boasting  of  their  wondeiful 
exploits,  and  the  numbers  they  had  killed  and  eaten. 
The  grasshopper  said  to  tho  wolf  that  tho  best  way  to 
ascertain  who  had  devoured  the  largest  nnmbei-s,  would 
be  to  vomit  up  the  contents  of  their  respective  stomachs, 
and  he  who  threw  up  most  hair — that  being  an  indi- 
gestible substance — by  showing  who  had  swallowed 
most  animals  shoidd  be  considered  as  the  superior.  To 
this  proposal  the  wolf  consented,  and  they  commenced 
retching  and  vomiting  up  all  in  their  respective  sto- 
machs. The  grasshopper,  in  tho  violence  of  his  exertions, 
naturally  cloced  his  eyea,  and  the  wolf  perceiving  this, 
adroitly  drew  a  great  part  of  his  opponent's  share  over 
to  his  own  side  without  being  detected.  The  grasshopper, 
when  he  perceived  how  much  larger  tho  pile  before  tho 
wolf  was  than  his  own,  gave  u])  the  contest,  and  pro- 
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jioacil  to  ttio  wolf  an  cxoliango  of  Bliirtx  in  token  of 
ninity  nnd  forgivciicsa.  To  tliin  nlso  tlio  wolf  con- 
Routed,  l>ut  ronicstod  tlio  Krnsslioppcr  to  tnko  otl"  his 
Bliirt  fii'Ht,  as  lie  wius  tlio  firHt  pr"])Os«i' ;  but  the  grass- 
hopper  refused  and  wishcil  the  wolf  to  comnieuco  tho 
ecveinony. 

"  Tho  wolf  finally  agreed  to  this,  aud  striking  hiinxelf 
suddenly  on  tho  breast,  his  shirt  immediately  flew  olf ; 
the  grassliopper  was  greatly  aHtonishod,  aud  not  being 
posseHsed  of  any  eharni  whereby  ho  coidd  strip  himself 
BO  expcditiuusly,  was  obliged  to  take  oft'  his  shirt  by 
tho  common  wi»/  of  drtiwiug  it  over  his  Lead  ;  tho  wolf 
now  watched  his  opjwrtunity,  and  while  the  grasshopper 


had  his  head   and  arms  entangled  in   tlio   shirt,  he 
killed  liini, 

"  The  wolf  having  thus  got  rid  of  his  troublcaomo 
and  diuigcrous  rival,  commi^need  his  return  home.  On 
arriving  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Walla-Walla,  ho 
saw  three  beautiful  Kye-iise  girls,  with  whom  ho  fell 
desperately  in  lovo  i  they  were  engaged  in  carrying 
stones  into  tho  river,  in  order  to  niuko  an  nrtitieial 
cascade  or  rapid  to  catch  tho  salmon  in  leaping  over 
it.  Tho  wolf  secretly  watched  their  operations  during 
tho  day,  and  repaired  at  night  to  tho  dam  nnd  entirely 
destroyed  their  work  :  this  he  repeated  for  three  suc- 
ccssivo  evenings.     On  tho  fourth  morning  he  saw  tho 
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girls  sit  weeping  on  the  bank,  aud  aocnsted  them,  in- 
quiring what  was  tho  matter  ;  they  told  him  they  wero 
starving,  as  they  could  get  no  tish  for  want  of  a  dam. 
Ho  then  proposed  to  erect  a  dam  for  them,  if  they 
would  consent  to  become  his  wives:  to  which  they 
consented  sooner  than  pe'-L.Ii  from  want  of  food.  A 
long  point  of  stones  running  nearly  across  tho  river  is, 
to  this  day,  attributed  to  tho  wolf-lover. 

"For  a  long  time  ho  lived  hapi)ily  with  tho  three 
eistera  (a  custom  veiy  frequent  among  Indians,  who 
marry  as  many  sisters  in  a  family  as  they  can,  and 
assign  as  a  reason  that  8i.ster.s  will  naturally  agree 
together  better  than  strangers) ;  but  at  length  the  wolf 
became  jealous  of  his  wive.'',  and  by  his  supernatural 
powers  changed  two  of  them  into  basalt  pillars  on  the 


soutli-sido  of  tho  vivor,  and  then  changed  himself  into 
a  largo  rock,  somewhat  similar  to  them,  on  the  north- 
side,  so  that  ho  might  watch  them  over  afterwards.  I 
asked  tho  narrator  what  had  become  of  the  third  sister) 
Says  he,  '  Did  you  not  observe  a  cavern  as  you  came 
upi'  T  said 'that  I  Iiad.'  '  That,' he  replied,  'is  fill 
that  remains  of  her.'  " 

On  tho  12th  tht^y  reached  Walla-Walla,  said  to  be 
situat(!d  in  a  dry,  sandy  desert,  the  Indians  living 
almost  entirely  upon  salmon  throughout  tho  wholu 
year.  These,  in  tho  i)roce.s9  of  drying,  aro  said  to 
become  filled  with  saud  to  such  an  extent  as  to  wear 
away  tho  teeth  of  the  Indians  ;  and  an  Indian  is  seldom 
met  with  over  forty  years  of  ago  whoso  teeth  are  not 
worn  quite  to  the  gums. 
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Ill  tlio  vicinity  of  tlil«  fort  WiiUa-WiiUa  is  tlio  hcouh 
of  a  (Iciiloiiililo  trngcily  wliloh  toolt  j)laco  uiidur  Mr. 
I'liiil  Kaiii''H  iiiiniodlut«  iioticu,  and  in  narrated  by  Liin 
ns  fullows : — 

"./uJy  18</j.— Started,"  BOyg  Mr.  Taul  Knno,  "for 
Dr.  Wliitiiiiui'H  iiUHxion,  a  dixtanco  uf  sixty  miles, 
lieitlier  niyself  or  my  man  linowing  niiytliiiig  of  tlio 
rund.  I  iii(|uirej  of  one  of  tlio  Indians  licru ;  lio 
iiuiiited  out  tliu  diruction,  liiit  told  uh  tluit  wo  Blioiild 
Lo  sure  til  dio  for  want  of  water  bofiiro  wo  reached  it, 
nor  could  wo  ]ii'ovail  on  any  of  tlieni  to  guidu  ua. 
However,  wo  started  in  tlio  direction  pointed  out ; 
tlio  weather  wan  intensely  hot,  and  we  had  nolhing  to 
Hhcltur  UK  from  tho  Kcorchiiig  iiiys  of  tho  gun,  wiiich 
were  reflected  back  by  tho  hot  yellow  aind.  Towards 
tho  middlo  of  tho  day  wo  observed  a  bush  in  tho 
diHtiinco,  ond  in  our  lino  of  inarch  ;  wo  eagerly  rusliod 
forward,  and  hoped  to  find  water,  for  want  of  which 
both  ourselves  and  our  horses  were  now  siid'ering 
Hovcrely,  but  had  tho  mortification  to  find  tho  streani 
dritid  up,  if  over  there  had  been  ono  thoro.  Our  only 
hope  waH  now  to  Htrugglo  on  as  fast  as  possible,  but 
o\ir  lioraos  soon  began  to  fail,  and  wo  were  obliged  to 
lead  them  many  a  weary  mile,  tottering  with  exhaustion, 
before  we  arrived  at  tho  mission-house.  This  wo  at 
length  accomplished,  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
and  I  was  very  kindly  received  V>y  tho  missionary's 
wife. 

"  Dr.  Whitman's  duties  were  those  of  superintendent 
of  the  American  Presbyterian  mission,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Uoeky  Mountains.  He  hiia  built  himself  a 
house  of  unburnt  clay  for  want  of  timber.  Ho  has 
resided  at  this  locality  on  the  banks  of  tho  Walla- 
Wiilla  River  upwards  of  eight  yeain,  doing  oil  in  his 
power  to  benefit  the  Indians  in  his  mission.  Ho  lias 
brought  forty  or  fifty  iiercs  of  land  in  tho  vicinity  of 
the  river  under  cultivation,  niul  had  a  great  many 
herds  of  domestic  cattle,  aflbrding  greater  comfort  to 
his  family  than  one  would  expect  in  such  an  isolated 
spot  I  remained  with  him  four  days,  during  which 
he  kindly  accompanied  me  amongst  the  Indians.  These 
Indians,  the  Kye-use,  resemble  the  Walla-Walla  very 
much.  They  are  always  allies  in  war,  and  their 
language  and  customs  are  almost  identical,  except 
that  tho  Kye-use  Indians  are  fur  iiioro  vicious  and 
ungovernable, 

"  Dr.  Whitman  took  me  to  the  lodge  of  an  Indian 
called  To-ma-kus,  that  I  might  tako  his  likeness.  Wo 
found  him  in  liis  lodge  sitting  perfectly  naked.  His 
appearance  was  tho  most  savage  I  ever  beheld,  and 
his  looks,  as  I  afterwards  heard,  by  no  means  belied 
his  chai-acter.  He  was  not  owaro  of  what  I  was  doing 
until  I  had  finished  tho  sketch.  Ho  then  asked  to  look 
at  it,  and  inquired  what  I  intended  to  do  with  it,  and 
whether  I  was  not  going  to  give  it  to  tho  Americana, 
against  whom  he  bore  a  strong  antipathy,  supor- 
stitiously  fancying  that  their  possessing  it  would  put 
him  in  their  power.  I  in  vain  told  hira  that  I  should 
not  give  it  to  them ;  but  not  being  satisfied  with  this 
assurance,  he  attempted  to  throw  it  into  the  fire,  when 
I  seized  him  by  the  arm  and  snatched  it  from  him. 
He  glanced  at  me  like  a  fiend,  and  ajipearcd  greatly 
enraged,  but  before  he  had  time  to  recover  from  his 
surprise  I  left  tho  lodge,  and  mounted  my  horse,  not 
without  occasionally  looking  back  to  see  if  he  might 
not  send  an  arrow  after  me. 

"Usually,  when  I  wished  to  tako  the  likeness  of  an 
Indian,  I  walked  into  the  lodge,  sat  down,  and  com- 


menced without  Niieuking,  as  an  Indian,  under  theia 
circumstances,  will  generally  protend  not  to  notice. 
If  they  did  not  liko  what  I  was  doing,  they  would  get 
u|)  and  walk  away ;  but  if  I  asked  them  to  sit,  they 
most  frequently  refusitd,  aunposing  that  it  would  have 
some  injurious  oflfeet  upon  theinselves.  In  this  manner 
I  went  into  the  lodge  of  8il-aw-kitc,  tho  chief,  and 
took  luH  likenoRN  without  a  word  passing  between  uh. 

"  Having  enjoyed  the  kind  hospitality  of  Dr.  Whit- 
man and  his  lady  for  four  (lays,  on  July  22nd 
I  left  for  Walla-Wallii,  after  breakfast,  taking 
with  me,  at  tho  doctor's  desire,  a  dog  belonging 
to  Mr,  Mcliain.  Tho  weather  continued  intensely 
hot,  and  I  had  not  ridden  more  than  an  hour  when 
I  observed  the  |ioor  animal  in  a  state  of  extreme  ex- 
haustion, HO  tluit  I  requested  my  man  to  place  him  on 
his  horse,  but  tho  man  feeling  inconvenicneoil  by  him 
put  him  down  on  the  ground,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
afterwards  tho  poor  bruto  lay  down  ond  died,  actually 
scorched  to  death  by  the  burning  sands. 

"  On  tho  day  after  my  arrival  at  the  fort,  a  boy,  ono 
of  the  sons  of  Feo-Beo-Mox-Mox,  the  chief  of  tho 
Walla- Wallas,  arrived  at  the  camp  close  to  tho  fort. 
Ho  was  a  few  days  in  advance  of  a  war  party,  headed 
by  his  fiither,  and  composed  of  Wiilla-WolloH  and 
Kye-use  Indians,  which  had  been  absent  eighteen 
months,  and  had  beim  almost  given  up  by  the  tribes. 
This  jiarty,  numbering  200  men,  had  started  for  Cali- 
fornia for  the  purpo.w  of  revenging  the  death  of  another 
son  of  tho  chief,  who  had  been  killed  by  gome  Ciilifor- 
nion  emigrants,  ond  tho  messenger  now  arrived,  bring- 
ing tho  most  disastrous  tiding.<i,  not  only  of  the  total 
failuro  of  tho  exiiedition,  but  also  of  tlieii  sufferings 
and  detentions  by  sickness.  Hearing  that  a  messenger 
was  coming  in  across  tho  plains,  I  went  to  the  Indian 
caini),  and  was  there  at  his  arrival.  No  sooner  had 
ho  dismounted  from  his  horse  than  the  whole  camp, 
men,  women,  and  children,  surrounded  him,  eagerly  in- 
quiring after  their  absent  friemls,  as  they  had  hitherto 
received  no  intelligence,  beyond  a  rejiort  that  the 
])arty  had  been  cut  oA'  by  hostile  tribes.  His  downcast 
looks  and  silencn  confirmed  the  feai-s  that  some  dire 
calamity  must  have  happened,  and  they  set  up  a  tre- 
mendous howl,  while  he  stood  silent  and  dejected,  with 
the  teora  streaming  down  his  face.  At  length,  after 
much  coaxing  ond  entreaty  en  their  part,  he  com- 
menced the  recital  of  their  mi  tfortunes. 

"After  desoribin)(  ti"  progress  of  the  journey  up  to 
the  time  of  the  diKrasi.  i;lie  measles),  making  its  ap- 
pearance, during  which  lio  was  listened  to  in  breath- 
less silence,  he  b(  r,,\n  to  name  its  victims  ono  after 
onothcr.  On  tlie  tii-ij'  name  being  mentioned,  a  terrific 
howl  ensued,  the  ^.omen  loosening  their  hair,  and  ges- 
ticulating in  n  most  violent  manner.  When  this  had 
subside<l,  he,  after  much  persuasion,  named  a  second, 
and  a  third,  until  he  had  named  upwards  of  thirty. 
The  same  scene  of  intense  grief  followed  the  mention 
of  each  name,  presenting  a  scene,  which,  accustomed 
as  I  was  to  Indian  life,  I  must  confess  afi'ectcd  me 
deeply.  I  stood  close  by  them  on  a  log,  with  tho  in- 
terpreter of  the  fort,  who  explained  to  me  the  Indian's 
statement,  which  occupied  nearly  three  hours.  After 
this  the  excitement  increased,  and  apprehensions  were 
entertained  at  the  fort,  that  it  might  lead  to  some 
hostile  movement  against  the  establishment.  This 
fear,  however,  was  r  -lundless,  as  the  Indians  knew 
the  distinction  betv  i  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
and  tho  Americans.     They  immediately  sent  messen- 
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gen  in  every  dircetion  on  horNeback  to  aprciul  the 
news  of  thu  disaiter  among  nil  tlio  noigliboiiring 
tribes,  and  Mr,  MoUuin  and  I  both  conaidfrad  that 
I>r.  Whitmou  and  his  family  would  bo  in  gri'at 
dniigor.  I,  therefore,  determined  to  go  and  warn  him 
of  what  hod  occurred.  It  wax  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening  when  I  iturted,  but  I  liad  a  good  horso  and 
arrived  at  his  houxo  in  three  hours.  I  told  him  of  the 
arrival  of  tho  mesgonger  and  the  excitement  of  the 
Indians,  and  advised  him  strongly  to  come  to  tho  fort, 
for  a  while  at  least,  until  tho  IndiniiH  had  cooled 
down ;  but  lie  said  ho  had  lived  so  long  amongst  them, 
and  had  done  ho  much  for  them,  that  ho  did  not  appre- 
hend they  would  injure  him.  I  remained  with  liim 
only  an  hour  and  hastened  buck  to  tho  fort," 

Wo  will  not  interrupt  the  progrcHS  of  this  sad  story 
by  tho  recital  of  Mr.  I'anl  Kane's  adventures  in  the 
intermediate  period,  but  let  tho  narmtive  of  this  dismal 
tragedy  run  on. 

"Sepleniber'2\it. — This  evening  two  men  arrived  from 
Walla- Walln,  and  my  grief  ond  horror  can  bo  well 
imagined,  when  they  told  me  the  sad  end  of  those 
with  whom  I  had  ho  lately  been  a  cherished  guoHt.  It 
appears  that  tho  party  before  iiinntioned  had  brought 
the  measles  back  with  them,  and  that  it  Hpread  with 
frightful  rapidity  through  the  neicrhbouring  tribes,  but 
more  particularly  among  tho  Kv>'  uses.  Dr.  Whitman, 
as  a  medical  man,  did  all  ho  could  to  stay  its  progreHS ; 
but  owing  to  their  injudicious  mn<Ie  of  living,  which 
he  could  not  prevail  on  them  to  relinrpuNh,  groat  num- 
bers of  them  died.  At  this  time  tho  Doctor's  family 
consisted  of  himself,  his  wife,  a  nephew,  with  two 
or  three  servants,  and  several  children  whom  he 
had  hu'-nncly  adopted,  left  orphans  by  the  death  of 
their  parents,  who  hiul  died  on  their  way  to  Oregon, 
besides  a  Spanish  hulf-brced  boy,  whom  he  had  brought 
up  for  several  years.  There  were  likewise  several 
families  of  emigrants  staying  with  him,  at  the  time,  to 
rest  and  refresh  themselves  and  settle. 

"  Tho  Indians  supposed  that  tho  doctor  couhl  have 
stayed  tho  course  of  the  malady  had  ho  wished  it ; 
and  they  were  conflrraed  in  this  belief  by  the  Spanish 
half-breed  boy,  who  told  some  of  them,  that  ho  had 
overheard  the  doctor  say  to  his  wife,  after  they  had 
retired  for  the  night,  that  ho  would  give  them  bad 
medicine,  and  kill  all  tho  Indians,  that  ho  might 
appropriate  their  land  to  himself.  They  accordingly 
concocte<l  a  plan  to  desti-oy  the  doctor  and  his  wife, 
and  all  tho  males  of  tho  establishment.  With  this 
ol)ject  in  view,  about  sixty  of  them  armed  themselves 
and  came  to  his  house.  Tho  inmates,  having  no  sus- 
]iicion  of  any  hostile  intention,  were  totally  unprepared 
for  resistance  or  flight.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wliitmau  and 
thrir  nephew,  a  youth  of  about  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years  of  age,  were  sitting  in  tho  parlour,  in  tho  after- 
noon, when  Sil-aw-kite,  the  chief,  and  To-ma-kus  entered 
the  room,  and  addressing  the  doctor,  told  him  very 
coolly  they  had  come  to  kill  him.  The  doctor,  not 
believing  it  jicviiblo  that  they  could  entertain  any 
hostile  intentions  towards  him,  told  them  as  much ; 
but  whilst  in  the  act  of  speaking  To-ma-kus  drew  a 
tomahawk  from  under  his  robe,  and  buried  it  deep  in  his 
brain.  The  unfortun  ^te  man  fell  dead  from  liis  chair. 
Mrs.  Whitman  and  the  nephew  fled  up  stairs,  and 
locked  themselves  into  an  upper  room. 
»  "  In  the  meantime,  Sil-aw-kite  gave  the  war-whoop,  as 
a  signal  to  his  party  outside  to  pi"oceed  in  the  work  of 
destruction,  which  they  did  with  the  ferocity  and  yells 


of  M>  many  flendi.  Mrs.  Whitman,  hearing  tho 
ihriekl  and  groans  of  tlio  dying,  looked  out  of  thn 
window,  and  was  shot  through  tho  breast  by  a  son  of 
tho  chief,  but  not  mortvUy  wounded.  A  i>arty  then 
rushed  up-stairs,  and  despatched  the  ncplew  on  tho 
spot,  dragged  her  down  by  tho  hair  of  her  head,  and, 
taking  lier  to  tho  front  of  tho  house,  nmtilatcd  lier  in 
a  Nhocking  manner  with  their  knives  and  tomahawks. 

"  Tliero  was  one  man  who  hfd  a  wife  bed- ridden.  Oa 
tho  coiimieucemont  of  tho  atl'ray  ho  ran  to  her  rconi, 
and,  taking  her  up  in  his  arms,  carried  her  unperceiveil 
by  the  Indians  to  the  tliick  bushes  that  skirted  thu 
river,  and  Imn-icd  on  with  his  burden  in  tho  direction 
of  Fort  Walla- Walla.  Having  reached  a  distance  of 
fifteen  nules,  ho  became  ho  exhausted  that,  unable  to 
carry  her  further,  lie  concealed  her  in  n  thick  clump 
of  bushes  on  tho  margin  of  the  river,  and  hastened  to 
tho  fort  for  assistance. 

"  On  his  arrival,  Mr.  M'Bain  immediately  sent  out 
men  with  him,  and  brought  her  in.  She  had  fortu- 
nately Bull'ered  nothing  more  than  fright.  The  number 
killed,  including  Dr.  and  Miu  Whitman,  amounted 
to  fourteen.  Tho  other  females  and  children  were 
caiTicd  off  by  tho  Indians,  and  two  of  them  were  forth- 
witli  taken  as  wives  by  Sil-aw-kito's  Hon  and  another. 
A  num  employed  in  a  little  mill,  forming  a  part  of 
tho  establishment,  was  spared  to  work  the  mill  for  tho 
Indians. 

"  Tho  day  following  tho  awful  tragc<1y,  a  Catholic 
priest,  who  had  not  heard  of  the  massacre,  stopjied  on 
seeing  the  mangled  corjises  strewn  round  the  liouae, 
and  requested  permission  to  bury  them,  which  he  did 
with  tho  rites  of  his  own  Church.  The  permission 
was  granted  more  readily,  nsthe  Indians  were  friendly 
towards  tho  Catholic  lui.isionaries.  On  tho  priest 
leaving  the  place  he  met,  at  a  distance  of  five  or  six 
miles,  a  brother  missionary  of  tin  deceased,  a  Mr. 
Spalding,  tha  field  of  whoso  labours  lay  about  a  hun- 
dred miles  off,  at  ajlace  on  tho  Eiver  Coldwatcr.  lie 
communicated  to  liim  the  melancholy  fate  of  his  friends, 
and  advised  him  to  fly  as  fust  as  possible,  or,  in  all  ju-o- 
babilily,  ho  would  be  another  victim.  He  gave  him  a 
share  of  his  provisions,  and  Mr.  Sjialding  Lurrie<l 
homeward,  full  of  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  his 
own  family ;  but,  unfortunately,  his  horse  escaped  from 
him  in  tho  night,  and,  after  a  six  days'  toilsome  march 
on  foot,  having  lost  his  way,  he  at  length  reached  tho 
banks  of  the  river,  but  on  the  opposite  side  to  his  own 
house. 

"  In  tho  dead  of  the  night,  in  a  state  of  stan-ation, 
having  eaten  nothing  for  three  days,  cventhing  seeming 
to  be  quiet  about  his  own  place,  lio  cautiously  embarked 
in  a  small  canoe,  and  paddled  across  the  river.  But 
ho  had  no  sooner  landed  than  an  Indian  seized  him, 
and  dragged  him  to  his  own  house,  where  he  found  all 
his  family  prisoneiu,  and  tho  Indinua  in  full  possession. 
These  Indians  were  not  of  the  tame  tribe  with  thaso 
who  had  destroyed  Dr.  Whitman's  family,  nor  had 
they  at  all  participated  in  tho  outrage  ;  but  having 
heai-d  of  it,  and  fearing  tho  whites  would  include  them 
in  their  vengeance,  they  had  seized  on  the  family  of 
Mr.  Spalding  for  tlie  purpose  of  holding  them  as  hos- 
tages for  their  own  safety.  The  family  were  unin- 
jured ;  and  he  was  overjoyed  to  find  things  no  worse. 

"Mr.  Ogden,  the  chief  factor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  on  tho  Columbia,  immediately  on  hearing  of 
the  outrage,  came  to  Walla- Walla,  and,  although  the 
occurrence  took  place  in  the  territory  of  the  United 
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States,  and  oi'  ^i.urso  the  sufferei-s  could  have  no  fiirtlicr 
claim  to  tlie  ))rijtection  of  the  Company  than  sucli  as 
humanity  dictated,  he  at  once  purchased  the  release  of 
all  the  prisoners,  and  from  them  particulars  of  the 
n)as3acro  were  afterwards  obtained.  The  Indians,  in 
their  negotiations  with  Mr.  Ogden,  offered  to  give  up 
the  prisoners  for  nothing  if  he  would  guarantee  that 
tlio  United  States  would  not  go  to  war  with  them,  but 
this,  of  com'se,  he  could  not  do." 

Upon  his  leaving  Walla- Walla,  and  during  the  in- 
tervals of  this  dismal  episotle,  our  traveller  took  the 
interesting  resolution  of  proceeding  to  Culville^  by  the 
Grand  Coulet,  which,  he  says,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
two  extremities,  seemed  to  have  been  a  former  bed  of  the 
Columbia  River  ;  and  to  this  effect  he  left  the  boats, 
and  started  with  a  half-breed  called  Donny,  and  two 
riding-horses.  By  thus  leaving  the  river,  however,  he 
was  destined  to  suffer  severely  from  thirst.  The  firet 
lake  they  came  to  was  salt,  and  the  second  swarmed 
HO  with  pelicans  tliat  their  dung  bad  made  the  water 
green  and  thick.  The  country,  generally  speaking, 
was  a  barren,  sandy  desert.  There  seems,  indeed,  to 
be  ni\ich  less  available  land  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Columbia  than  in  that  of  Frazer's  River,  albeit  the 
foi'mer  is  by  far  the  most  extensive.  After  some  time 
tiiey  arrived  at  an  immense  gully  or  drieil-up  water- 
course, with  banks  sevi.'n  to  eight  hundred  feet  high, 
beyond  which  a  basjiltic  amphitlieatre,  having  in  its 
centre  a  luxuriant  green  sward,  and  a  small  lake  of 
excellent  water.  Another  long  basaltic  wail  led  the 
way  to  the  Grand  Coulet  itself,  a  wonderful  gully  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long,  and  from  one  mile  to 
a  mile  and  a-half  wid(>,  and  walled  up  in  many  places 
with  an  unbroken  length,  twenty  miles  long,  of  per- 
pendicular basalt,  a  thousand  feet  high.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  its  having  been  the  bed  of  the  Columbia 
previous  to  some  geological  change  of  comparatively 
recent  date,  by  which  tl-.o  river  was  maile  to  flow  at  a 
i!  !ptli  of  now  some  four  or  five  hundred  feet  below  it. 
The  bottom  of  the  valley  was  level,  and  covered  with 
luxuriant  grass,  except  where  broken  by  immense 
rocks,  which  were  once  so  many  enormous  rocky 
islands. 

The  next  day  (August  4th),  Mr.  i'.iui  ivuno  followed 
«]!  the  course  of  the  Grand  Coulet,  absorbed  in  admi- 


'  Colvillo  is  n  wooden  fort  of  \arga  size,  inclosed  with  pickets  j 
and  bastions.    Tlio  iiouscs  lire  of  cedar,  neatly  built  nnd  well-  I 
furnished ;  and  the  wliolo  place  bears  a  more  comforbiblo  aspect 
than  any  estublisliment  between  itself  and  Ucd  Kivcr.    It  stumis 
about  a  mile  from  tbe  nearest  point  of  the  Columbia,  and  about 
two  miles  from  the  Chaudij^re  Falls,  where  salmon  arc  so  abun- 
dant, thi't  as  many  as  1,000,  some  of  them  «eij;hing  upwards  of 
40  lb.4.,  have  been  can^lit  in  on^  day  with  a  single  basket.    Be- 
tween tlie  salmon  of  tliis  river  and  the  flsh  of  the  same  name  in 
En^hinil,  there  appears  to  be  a  slijht  dillcrcnce.    The  llesii  of  the  i 
former  is  wliitc,  while  its  head  is  more:  bulky  and  less  pointed  ;  ' 
but  its  flavour  in  the  proper  season  is  delicious.    The  soil  around 
Colvillc  is  sandy,  ami  the  climate  is  so  hot  and  dry,  that  there  a  i 
tine  season  means  a  wet  one— hardly  any  rain  falling,  with  the 
exception  of  occasional  showers,  in  spring  and  autumn.  Notwith- 
standing these  disadvantages,  tlie  farm  is  remarkably  productive : 
cattle  tlirivo  well,  wiiilo  the  crops  arc  abundant.     The  wheat,  ' 
which  weighs  from  sixty-three  to  sixty.ftve  pounds  a  bushel,  I 
yields  twenty  or  thirty  returns ;  maize  also  flourishes,  but  does 
not  ri|icn  until  the  month  of  September ;  potatoes,  ))ens,  oats, ! 
barley,  turnips,  melons,  cucumbers,  are  plentiful.    ColnUc  stands 
in  latitude  18*  37'  north,  the  winter  being  many  degrees  inddcr 
than  that  of  the  same  parallel  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountains. 
Amongst  the  wild  flowers  in  the  ncighbourho<Kl  of  the  fort  are  the 
hfUcanthuB,  tlic   lupine,  the  monk's-hood,  and  the  fuchsia,   in 
great  abundaucc. 


ration  of  its  beauty  and  grandeur,  assuming  as  it  did 
a  new  aspect  of  increased  wildness  and  magnificence  at 
every  turn.  There  was  grass  of  the  best  quality  for 
the  horses,  delicious  springs  gushing  from  the  rocks, 
which  almost  tem]ited  liim  to  prolong  his  stay  ut  the 
risk  of  starvation.  It  was  not  imtil  the  evening  of 
the  15th  that  ho  immerged  from  the  gorge  of  this  stu- 
pendous ravine,  and  saw  tho  mighty  river  flowing  at 
least  five  hundred  feet  below  him.  "This  river," 
says  Mr.  Paul  Kane,  "  exceeds  in  grandeur  any  other 
)>erhaps,  in  the  world,  not  so  much  from  its  volume  of 
water,  although  that  is  immense,  as  from  the  romantic 
wildness  of  its  stupendous  and  ever-varying  surround- 
ing scenery,  now  towering  in  snow-capped  mountaiiiM 
thousands  of  feet  high,  and  now  sinking  in  undulating 
terraces  to  the  level  of  its  pellucid  watera." 

On  tho  8th  of  Augu.st,  Mr.  Paul  Kane  amved  at 
Colville,  after  a  journey  which  was  attended  with  no 
small  amount  of  difficulties,  and  he  remained  there 
till  about  the  22nd  of  Sejitember,  when  ho  started  for 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  During  his  stay  at  Colville, 
the  sad  event  occurred  at  Walla- Walla.  On  the  10th 
of  October,  tlie  canoes  reached  Boat  Encampment 
without  any  accident,  and  our  traveller  was  detained 
there  till  the  31st,  waiting  for  the  brigade  from  the 
east.  lie  was  at  length  enabled  to  start  with  four 
Ir.ilians  and  filteen  loaded  horse-s,  encamping  the  first 
night  at  the  Grande  Battue.  'J'he  road  the  next  day, 
through  the  Poiiite  des  Bois,  was  about  the  worst,  he 
says,  he  had  ever  travelled.  Beyond  this  came  tho 
ascent  of  the  Grande  Cote,  which  was  accomplished 
before  sunset,  although  the  snow  reached  up  to  tho 
horse-i'  sides,  and  the  party  were  enabled  to  encamp 
once  more  near  the  Committee's  Punch-bowl,  and  ac 
the  great  water-parting  between  the  west  and  the 
east. 

Progress  hence  was  rajiid,  although  the  snow  lay 
deep  in  j)arts.  There  wa.s,  first,  the  Grand  Battue,  and 
then  the  Grande  Traverse,  these  Canadian  voyagevra 
names  being  singularly  descriptive.  On  the  0th  of 
November,  they  reached  the  Athabasca  River,  which 
was  much  flooded,  and  JasiHjr's  House  on  tho  Cth  ; 
and  where,  as  on  the  previous  occasion,  onr  traveller 
got  a  feast  on  a  delicious  mountain  shcc|>.  These 
animals  abound  in  the  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Kane 
says  ho  counted  as  many  as  five  large  flocks  grazing  in 
dillercnt  directions  from  the  house  at  one  time.  'I'liey 
are  considerably  larger  than  domestic  sheep ;  their 
horns  are  also  very  large,  whenco  they  are  c.dled  '■  big- 
horned  sheei),"  and  their  coat  somewhat  resembles  in 
texture  and  colour  the  red  deer,  but  a  little  darker. 

From  Jasper's  Hou.se  the  journey  was  continued  in 
snow-shoes,  with  dog-.sledges  for  the  ]iacks.  On  thi) 
15th  of  November,  they  liarncs.sed  their  dogs  and  ran 
along  "with  a  wind"  up  tho  lake — the  sledges  some • 
times  flying  in  front  of  the  dogs,  ond  a  cloud  of  snow 
enveloping  the  men,  who  could  only  stop  themselves 
by  lying  down.  Half  way  over  the  lake  they  met  the 
Indians,  and  sat  down  and  had  a  smoke.  The  Indians, 
when  they  come  to  ice,  or  hard  frozen  snow,  whore  the 
buow-shoo  has  to  bo  taken  off,  always  t.ike  off  their 
mocassins  al-so,  and  travel  barefooted  ;  by  this  means, 
they  preserve  their  nioca.ssins,  and  when  they  sit  down, 
tiiey  put  their  feet  in  their  furs.  This  walking  bare- 
footed on  ioo  in  such  intense  cold  would  seem  dangerous 
to  the  incxiierieneed,  but,  in  fact,  the  feet  of  tho.'^e 
who  are  accustomed  to  it  suffer  less  in  this  way  tluiii 
luauy  do  from  the  ice  which   always  forms   on  tlio 
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inside  of  the  inocaMsiu  in  long  miil  quick  travoUing,  as  ;  not  to  mention  the  mat  de  racqiul  prjduced  by  walking 
the  ice  thus  formed  cracks  into  small  pieces,  and  cuts  !  long  distances  in  shoes  which  are  from  five  to  nix  feet 
the  feet.  Now,  on  the  journey  again,  which  for  I  in  length  !  Four  days'  more  travel,  still  in  snow- 
days  was  intercepted  by  bourd'igneaux,  or  sharp  ridges  shoes,  but  this  time  with  plenty  of  i-abbits  on  the  road, 
of  ice,  like  frozen  waves,  or  trap  ice,  formed  in  places  took  thom  to  Fort  Edmonton,  outside  of  which  buffii- 
where  the  river  was  dammed  up,  and  the  dam  being  loes  ranged  in  thousands  close  to  the  fort ;  deer  were 
carried  away  by  the  undercuiTent,  the  upi)«r  ice  re-  ,  to  be  obtained  at  an  easy  diBtanco  ;  rabbits  ran  about 


mains  with  nothing  to  support  it.     Day  after  day, 
the  following  entries  occur  in  the  author's  journal : — 

"Noveniher  \8th. — Our  first  trouble  was,  that  the  dog 
Mr.  Frazer  lent  me  (the  best  dog  wo  had)  was  gone ; 
he  had  gnawed  the  cord  and  bolted  home — a  serious 
loss,  as,  besides  his  lute  in  drawing  the  sledge,  we 
might  want  to  cat  him." 

Then  came  the  passage  of  the  Grand  Knpids — a 
mass  of  icy  pinnacles  from  ten  to  fourteen  feet  high — 
with  bruised  limbs  and  wounded  feet. 

"  November  19t/t. — The  water  had  overflown  the  ice. 
We  had  to  cut  a  way  through  a  wood,  and  were  glad  I  the  ice  pit, 
to  get  back  to  the  sharp  ice  on  the  river.  Thir>  day  I 
suflered  a  gi-eat  deal ;  my  feet  were  so  severely  cut  by 
the  frozen  strings  of  my  snow-s!ioes  that  I  left  a  track 
of  blood  behind  me  on  the  snow  at  every  step.  At 
night,  they  were  obliged  to  keep  turning  round  and 
round  before  the  fire  to  keep  themselves  from  freezing. 

"  November  20th. — This  morning  I  found  that  I  had 
what  the  voyageura  call  vial  de  racquet.  This  is  from 
not  being  used  to  snow-shoes.  It  is  felt  at  the  instep. 
The  pain  is  intense.  It  feels  as  if  the  bones  were 
broken,  and  the  rough  edges  were  grinding  against 
each  other  at  every  motion. 

"  November  2  \at. — River  dammed  up.    We  had  up  to 


in  all  directions,  and  wolves  and  lynxes  prowled  after 
them  all  through  the  neighbouring  woods.  Seven 
of  the  most  irapoi-tant  anil  wur-likc  trilx^s  on  the  con- 
tinent— the  Crees,  Assineboines,  Blackfcet,  Smcces, 
C'ros  Ventres,  Pay-gans,  and  Blood  Indians — also  con- 
gregate at  and  are  in  constant  communication  with 
this  fort. 

The  buffaloes  darkened  the  plain,  and  hunting  and 
hunting  stories  were  in  plenty.' 

Now  began  life  in  the  snow  ;  the  men  began  to 
^thcr  their  supply  of  fresh  meat  for  the  summer  in 
This  is  made  by  digging  a  square  hole 
capable  of  containing  700  or  800  buffalo  carcases.  As 
soon  as  the  ico  in  the  river  is  of  sufficient  thickness  it 
is  cut  into  square  blocks  of  a  uniform  size  with  saws, 
with  these  blocks  the  floor  of  the  pit  is  regtdarly  paved, 
and  the  blocks  cemented  together  by  pouring  water  in 
between  them,  and  allowing  them  to  freeze  solid  ;  in 
like  manner  the  walls  ore  solidly  built  \\\>  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  The  head  and  feet  of  the 
bufl'alo,  when  killed,  are  cut  off,  and  the  carca.ss,  with- 
out being  skinned,  is  divided  into  quartera,  and  piled 


this  always  given  our  dogs  food  every  day,  but  my 

guide  advised  ua  not  to  do  so  any  moi«,  as  he  had  „  .  ,.,,.,.„.,     i  „.,    , 

f  ]        .         I  r      i        i.     1  -n      i  r     1    »_j  Union,  nnu  in  the  IiciLMit  of  tie  bunum  brccuiiii;  eruson,  wlion 

known  dogs  travel  for  t7;enty  days  without  footi,  and  4,,^;^  b„„,  „^  sometimes  very  fierce,  Joe  was  hiking  the  Fo.t 


'  Few  bufiiilo  stories,  which  have  men  for  their  heroes  and  buflii- 
loes  as  victiinti,  ])089cs8  sucli  interest  as  one  of  n  buflalo  and  hull 
fifht  related  by  Captain  Palliscr  (See  p.  336)  in  his  "  Solitary 
Hunter" : — "  About  three  months  previous  to  my  arrival  at  Fort 


every  ounce  we  now  had  was  too  jirecious  to  give 
them,  even  if  they  died  ;  so  the  poor  brutes  were  tied 
up  supperless,  and  their  masters  went  to  bed  with  half 
allowance. 

"November  24«A. — Open  water  on  the  river;  through 
the  woods  again  ;  came  back  to  river  on  a  high  bank  ; 
tuinod  over  sledge  and  baggage,  and  then  pitched  the 
]ir>or  dogs  after ;  rolled,  scrambled,  and  fell  down 
o".ielves. 

''  "oveitAer  23rd. — Kivcr  running  rapid  ;  obliged  to 
01  tamp  ;  the  men  wished  to  scarify  Mr.  Kane's  instej) 
'.v'vi  a  gun-flint,  to  ease  his  pain.  Our  poor  dogs 
1  x'ked  [«  b.>vage  and  starved,  that  we  had  to  tie  their 
ii  ids  ciu..  tip  to  ■'.■.3  trees,  fearing  lest  they  might 
gr  '»  '  ,.0  itrings,  and  make  off. 

•■Nui}ember2(ilk — Tried  river;  dogs  and  slcdgo  went 
through  ice ;  were  fished  out,  and  ran  forty  miles  in 
the  day. 

"November  27 Ih. — Mr.  Kane  tried  to  walk  without 
snow-shoes ;  fell  through  ico  ;  got  out  ;  pushed  on  in 
wet  clothes,  though  sorely  chafed  with  ice :  to  stay  wi;s 
to  starve. 

"  November  2%th. — Up  early  ;  there  was  nothing  to 
rook,  and  no  breakfast  to  cat.  Tortured  with  mal  de 
racquet ;  wounded  with  ico  inside  stockings,  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  every  day  from  the  freezing  of  the  per- 
spiration ;  breaks  and  feels  like  shar|)  gravel  in  shoes 
Obliged  to  halt,  though  we  knew  the  fort  was  near. 
Sho'".lil  they  eat  dog  )     No  ;  dogs  were  too  thin." 

On  the  29th  of  November,  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  they  reached  Fort  Assineboine,  having  tra- 
velled three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  fifteen  days, 
amid  difliculties,  fatigues,  and  privationi  of  all  kinds. 


Uiiion  bull,  with  a  cart,  into  a  poii.t  on  the  river  above  the  fort, 
in  order  to  draw  home  a  load  of  wood,  which  had  been  previously 
cut  and  piled  ready  for  transportation  the  day  before,  when  a  very 
large  old  bison  bull  stood  right  in  the  cart  track,  pawing  up  the 
earth,  and  roaring,  ready  to  dispute  the  passage  with  him.  On  a 
nearer  approach,  instead  of  flying  at  the  sight  of  the  man  that 
accompanied  the  cart,  the  bison  made  a  headlong  charge.  Joe 
had  barely  time  to  i-emove  his  bull's  head-stale,  and  escape  up  a 
tree,  being  utterly  unable  to  assist  his  four-footed  friend,  uhuin 
he  left  to  his  own  resources.  Itison  and  bull,  now  in  mortal 
combat,  met  midway  with  a  shock  that  made  the  earth  tremble. 
Our  previously  docile,  gentle  animal  became  transformed  into  an 
infuriated  beast,  springing  from  side  to  side,  whirling  round  aa 
the  bulTalo  attempted  to  take  him  in  ilaiik,  alt'^rimtely  upsetting 
and  righting  the  cart  again,  which  he  banged  from  side  to  side, 
and  whirled  about  aa  if  it  had  been  a  band-box.  Joe,  safe  out  of 
barm's  way,  looked  down  from  the  tree  at  his  champion's  ]iro- 
ceedings,  at  first  deploring  the  disadvantage  he  hiboured  under, 
from  being  harnessed  to  a  cart ;  but  when  the  flght  hud  hisled 
long  and  furious,  and  it  was  evident  that  both  comlMlaiits  had 
determined  that  one  orthe  other  should  full,  his  eyeawcre  opened 
to  the  value  of  the  protielion  aflnrded  by  the  harness,  mid  rsiw- 
cially  hy  the  thick  shafts  of  the  cart,  against  the  slmrt  horns  of 
the  bison,  who,  although  ho  boro  him  over  and  over  agiiin  on  his 
haunches,  could  not  wound  him  pcverely.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  long  sharp  horns  of  the  hrav^  Fort  Union  bull  begun  to  li  II 
on  the  furrowed  sides  of  his  antagonist,  until  the  tiiiiil  clMii'f:e 
brought  the  bison,  -.ith  a  furious  iiound,  dead  under  our  hrr.t's 
feet,  whose  long  fine-drawn  horn  was  deep-driven  into  hi«  adver- 
sary's heart.  With  a  cheer  that  made  the  wood  ring  again,  down 
damberi'd  Jo>>,  and  triumphantly  caressing,  aho  ennfullv  ixii- 
inincil,  his  chivalrous  eonilianion,  who,  although  bruisid,  blown, 
and  covered  with  foam,  had  escoped  uninjured.  It  rciiuiied  nil 
Joe'i  nigger-eloquence  to  iwrsuade  the  bull  to  leave  the  fliiin 
antagonist,  over  whom  ho  long  stoml  watching,  (videnlly  ex- 
pecting him  to  get  up  again  to  renew  the  eoinliat,  .loe  all  tlio 
while  coaxing  him  forward  with  "  Iliin  dear  good  bull,  him  go 
homo  now,  and  do  nomoi'o  work  today ;"  which  prospect,  "  JUsck 
Joe,"  in  couiuion  with  all  liis  siihle  brethren,  considered  aa  tlio 
acui6  of  sublunary  felicity. 
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in  layers  in  the  pit  as  brought  in,  until  it  is  filled  up, 
when  the  whole  is  covered  with  a  thick  coating  of 
Ktra'.v,  Avliich  is  again  protected  from  the  sun  and  rain 
by  a  skin.  In  this  manner  the  meat  keeps  perfectly 
good  through  the  whole  summer,  and  eats  much  better 
than  fresh  killed  meat,  being  more  tender  and  better 
flavoured. 

Horses  are  kept  for  riding,  selected  from  the  wild  band 
of  700  or  800  which  roam  about  the  fort,  and  forage  for 
themselves  through  the  winter,  by  scraping  the  snow 
away  from  the  long  grass  with  their  I'oofs.  These 
horses  have  only  one  man  to  take  care  of  them,  who  is 
called  the  horse-keeper  ;  he  follows  tliem  about  and 
encamps  near  them  with  his  family,  turning  the  band 
slioidd  he  perceive  them  going  Umi  far  away.  Instinct 
soon  teaches  the  animals  that  their  only  safety  from 
their  great  enemies  the  wolves  is  by  I'-mainiiig  iR.if 
the  liabitations  of  man,  and  by  keeping  in  one  '■  ■  'j 
they  are  enabled  to  fight  the  bands  of  wolves,  wi  I 
they  often  drive  ofi"  after  severe  contests.  Thus  thfj 
riiroly  stray  fur  away,  and  never  leave  the  road. 

A  merry  Christmas  Day,  and  a  wedding  on  Twelfth 
Day,  with  a  dance,  and  then,  in  com|)any  with  the  brido 
au(l  liridogroom,  Jlr.  Kane  and  party  started  on  the 
7th  to  Fort  Edmonton,  in  carioles  or  light  sledges,  in- 
tended for  one  i)ei'son  only,  a  thin  flat  board,  about  a 
feot  ami  a  half  wide,  turned  up  in  front,  with  a  back  to 
lean  aj;ainst,  covered  with  bull'alo  hide.  On  the  12th 
day  a  diverting  incident  occurred  :  a  heixl  of  bufl'aloes 
had  come  down  the  bank  on  to  the  ice,  and  did  not 
perceive  the  approach  of  the  party  until  the  foremost 
sledge  was  so  near  them  as  to  excite  the  dogs,  who 
ruslicd  fiirion.'=ly  after  them,  in  spite  of  all  eflorts  to 
stop  them.  The  spirit  of  the  Iiuut  wa.s  at  once  com- 
municated through  the  whole  tribe,  and  they  were  soon 
all,  eariolcs  and  sledges,  dashing  away  at  a  furious  rate 
after  the  buffaloes.  The  frighteued  animals,  at  last, 
made  a  bold  dash  through  a  deej)  snow  bank,  and 
attempted  to  .scramble  up  the  steep  bank  of  the  river, 
the  top  of  which  the  foremost  one  had  nearly  reached, 
when  slipping,  he  rolled  over  and  knocked  those 
behind,  one  on  top  of  another,  down  into  the  deep 
snow  drift  amongst  the  men  and  dogs  who  were  strug- 
gling in  it.  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the 
wild  Hccue  of  uproar  and  confusion  that  ensued.  Some 
of  the  sledges  were  smashed,  and  one  of  the  men  was 
•nearly  killed,  but  at  last  they  succeeded  in  getting 
clear  and  repairing  ilamage. 

Oiu-  artist,  who  seems  to  have  had  a  stomach  for 
sun  and  starvation,  as  well  as  a  pencil  for  Indians, 
only  stayed  at  Fort  Edmonton  until  the  12th  of  April, 
when  he  was  lured  away  to  Rocky  Mountain  House, 
18°  S.AV.  of  Fort  Edmonton,  on  the  Saskatchewan, 
by  the  news  of  a  large  jjarty  of  Blackfeet  being  about 
to  as.semble  there.  Ho  arrived  there  and  found  it 
beautifully  situated  on  the  river  banks  in  a  small 
jirairie,  backed  by  the  llocky  Mountains  in  the 
distance.  It  is  built  so  as  to  serve  as  a  protection 
against  the  Blackfeet,  whose  vicious  or  warlike  dis- 
position is  well  known.  "  I  may  state,"  says  our 
author,  carelessly,  "  that  beds  of  coal  are  seen  pro- 
truding hero  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  similar  to 
that  of  Edmonton."  As  there  was  i\othing  to 
be  seen  but  mbbits,  they  soon  made  their  way  back 
to  Edmonton,  wliicli  place,  on  the  29th  of  May,  they 
left  for  Norway  House,  pa.s8ing  Fort  Pitt,  where 
they  saw  and  hunted  the  wolves  employed  in  devour- 
ing the  carcases  of  the  drowued  buffaloes,  caught  by 


the  rising  streams.  They  saw,  on  the  Ist  of  June,  n 
lavge  party  of  Indians  riding  furiously  towards  them^ 
a  war-party  of  Blackfoot  Indians,  Blood  Indians, 
Surcees,  Gros-Ventres,  and  Pay-gans.  After  hiding 
a  Cree  Indian  in  one  of  their  boats  under  the  skins 
which  covered  their  goods — for  it  was  against  his 
nation  the  Indian  party  were  out — they  went  down  to 
their  encampment,  and  were  welcomed  as  friends, 
the  arms,  guns,  bows,  and  arrows,  being  placed  at 
their  feet  in  token  of  amity. 

There  was  one  exception.  A  great  man,  "  Big 
Snake,"  walked  round  the  party,  cracking  and  flourish- 
ing a  whip,  and  singing  a  war-song,  evidently  desirous 
of  getting  up  a  fight,  and  refusing  to  lay  down  liis 
arms  with  the  rest,  although  frequently  requested  to 
do  so.  At  length,  however,  he  put  them  down,  and 
sat  with  the  rest,  and  taking  (though  with  evident 
;  cluctance)  a  t'cw  puflfa  from  the  pijio  which  was  going 
'und  of  the  party,  in  token  of  peace,  he  turned  to 
tiamett  and  said,  us  he  liad  smoked  with  the 
J  man,  he  would  present  him  with  his  hor.se,  at 
tl.u  same  time  leading  up  a  beautiful  brown  animal, 
which  I  had  seen  him  alight  from  on  our  arrival ;  he 
handed  Mr.  Harriett  the  lasso. 

Big  Snake's  brother,  who  seemed  to  be  very  proud 
of  him,  told  us  the  following  anecdote  :  Some  time 
back  Big  Snake  had  the  free  admission  to  one  of  the 
American  forts  near  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Coming 
up  one  day,  with  two  other  Indians,  to  enter  the  gate, 
it  was  shut  rudely  in  his  face,  by  order  cf  the  com- 
mander, who  had  only  lately  arrived  in  the  countrv. 
This  his  pride  led  him  to  regard  as  a  direct  insult ;  ho 
I'odo  away,  and  falling  in  with  .some  cattle,  that  ho 
knew  belonged  to  tlit  fort,  he  commenced  firing  ou 
them,  and  killed  thirteen.  As  soon  as  the  sentinel, 
who  had  given  the  offence,  heard  the  shots,  he  suspected 
the  reason,  and  informed  the  superintendent,  who  im- 
mediately collected  his  njen,  and  sallied  out  with  them, 
well  armed,  in  the  ilirection  of  the  filing.  Big  Snake, 
being  on  the  watch,  hid  himself,  with  his  two  com- 
paQio:is,  behind  a  small  hill. 

The  party  from  the  fort,  a]iprehending  there  miglit 
be  a  large  number  of  Indians  hid,  hesitated  to  advance 
within  giinshot ;  but  a  negro  of  the  party  oflTered  to  pro- 
ceed and  reconnoitre.  Approaching  the  hill  with  great 
caution,  and  seeing  no  one,  he  began  to  think  they  had 
escaped  ;  but,  when  within  about  twenty  yards  of  the 
top.  Big  Snake  sprang  up  from  his  lair  and  fired, 
bringing  him  down,  and  the  next  moment  bore  oft'  his 
seal}),  and  waved  it  in  derision  towards  the  Americans. 

A  short  time  afterwarils  Big  Snake  met  a  large 
party  of  Blackfeet,  "  pitching"  towards  the  fort  on  a 
trade.  On  his  arrival  amongst  them  he  stated  what 
he  had  done,  and  dared  any  one  to  censure  his  conduct, 
on  peril  of  making  him  his  enemy.  Although  the 
band  well  knew  that  what  he  had  done  amounted  to 
an  open  declaration  of  war,  auU  would,  of  course,  cut 
off  any  comm\mication  or  trade  with  the  establish- 
ment, unless  they  actually  gave  up  Big  Snake  as  a 
prisoner,  yet  they  sufTcred  their  disappointment  in 
silence,  rather  than  incur  the  anger  of  one  whom  they 
so  much  feared.  Another  band  of  the  same  tribe, 
ignorant  of  the  circumstance,  arrived  at  the  fort  a  few 
days  afterwards.  The  Americans,  thinking  this  a  good 
way  of  chastising  the  aggressors,  loaded  one  of  their 
cannons  with  musket-balls,  and  while  the  unsuspecting 
Indians  were  standing  huddled  together  at  the  gate, 
waiting  for  admittance,  applied  the  fusee.  Fortunately 


it  did  not  explode,  and  the  ludians,  seeing  the  unusual 
Mtir  and  the  flash,  became  alarmed  and  fled.  On  a 
second  application  of  the  fusee  it  discharged  its  mur- 
•lerous  projectiles  amongst  the  fugitives,  and  killed  ten 
peraons,  principally  women  and  children. 

Some  time  afterwards,  Big  Snake  heard  that  one  of 
the  most  influential  Indians  of  the  tribe  had  blamed 
him  in  a  speech  for  involving  the  tribe  in  much  incon- 
venience, and  destroying  their  trade.  On  hearing 
these  remarks,  he  directly  went  in  search  of  the  cen- 
.sui-er,  a»-mcd  with  a  scalping  knife,  and  on  coming  up 
with  him,  attempted  to  stab  liim ;  Ids  foot,  however, 
slipped  in  the  attempt,  which  saved  the  other's  life, 
although  he  received  a  severe  wound  in  the  side.  These 
two  continued  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  deadly  hosti- 
lity, until  Big  Snake  was  perauaded  by  many  of  his 
friends  to  make  peace,  to  which  he  at  length  consented, 
and  ))roceeded  towards  his  lodge  for  that  purpose.  In 
the  meantime  ho  had  told  his  wife,  if  she  saw  any  dis- 
turbance, to  move  her  lodge  instantly  to  the  toj)  of  a 
small  hill  a  few  hundred  yards  distant,  which  might  bo 
more  easily  dofended.  On  his  arrival  at  the  man's 
lodge,  lie  found  him  seated  with  his  wife  and  children 
around  him,  and,  taking  up  one  of  the  children,  ho 
began  to  caress  it,  and  asked  it  to  intercede  with  its 
father  for  the  injury  he  had  done  him.  The  man, 
however,  moodily  held  down  his  head  without  any 
rei)ly,  wliilst  Big  Snake  again  asked  the  child  to  take 
pity  on  him  still.  The  father  remained  silent ;  on  which 
Big  Snake,  getting  enraged  at  the  rejection  of  the 
iriendly  overtures  he  had  condescended  to  make  to 
one  whom  he  regarded  so  much  as  an  inferior,  and 
feeling  himself  humiliated  by  the  refusal,  rushed  from 
the  tent,  seized  his  gun,  which  he  had  taken  the  pre- 
caution of  j)lacing  within  reach  in  case  of  emergency, 
and  commenced  firing  through  the  skin  covering  of 
the  teat,  killing  two  of  its  inmates,  and  wounding  a 
third  ;  after  which  ho  returned  to  the  hill  where  his 
wife  was  pitching  the  tent  according  to  his  orders, 
where  he  remained  and  defied  the  whole  camp  to 
molest  hint. 

This  worthy,  Mr.  Paul  Kane,  succeeded  in  nuiking 
the  centre  of  u  picture  of  wurriora  of  Indian  nations 
{Sea  p.  386) ;  to  the  extreme  left  is  a  chief,  called 
"  Little  Horn,"  with  a  buft'alo  robe  dnvpetl  around  him, 
aid  between  him  and  "  Big  Snake "  is  Wah-nis-tsin, 
]>rincipal  chief  of  the  Surcecs  tribo.i 
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The  Hudson's  Bay  agent  hurried  the  |)arty  out  of 
so  dangerous  a  neighbourhood,  and  the  10th  of  June 
saw  them  at  Cumberland  House,  whence  they  pro- 
ceeded down  the  Saskatchewan  Elbow  to  Norway 
House,  where  the  artist  traveller  secured  a  sketch  of 
Oye-maw-wah-chack,  the  "  Spirit  Chief,"  an  Esqui- 
maux from  Hudson's  Bay,  one  hundred  years  old  ; 
but  more  remarkable  for  another  circumstance  than 
even  for  his  age.  He  had  an  only  son  ("whom  I  often 
met,"  says  Mr.  Kane),  (juite  elderly  in  appearance. 
The  mother  of  this  boy  had  died  very  shortly  after  his 
birth ;  and  there  being  no  woman  giving  suck  near  at 
the  time,  the  father,  to  soothe  the  cries  of  the  Htar\ing 
infant,  placeil  the  infant's  mouth  to  his  own  breast, 
and  finding  that  the  child  derived  .some  benefit  from 
it,  he  continued  the  practice  for  some  days;  and, 
strange  to  say  (not  so  strange  to  say,  Mr.  Paul  Kane, 
ivs  to  believe,  although  it  is  asserted  that  the  same 
thing  has  happened  before ;  and  Dr.  Livingstone 
tells  us  it  is  not  uncommon  in  Central  Africa,  and 
he  has  seen  it),  milk  flowed  from  his  uipi)lo,  and 
he  brought  up  the  child  without  the  apsistanco  of 
any  woman  1 

Now  with  favouring  winds,  and  an  ascent  uj)  tho 
Winipcg  River — stopping  only  at  the  White  Mud 
Portage  {See  p  345),  and  its  pictui'csque  ascent — 
with  tho  foj  jeur,  and  the  Indians  and  their 
squaw?,  who  were  following  the  party,  carrying  their 
canoes  across,  and  then  homewards  to  Toronto,  to 
which  place,  from  Montreal  River,  "  the  greatest 
hardship  I  had  to  endure,"  says  Mr.  Paul  Kane, 
with  tho  genuine  feeling  of  a  true  traveller,  "  was 
the  difticulty  I  found  in  trying  to  sleep  in  a  civilised 
bod." 


U 


'  June  Cih  tlie  biittlo  cnmo  olT,  ami  llic  story  is  as  follows:— 
III  the  niornini;  it  fugitive  arrived,  bringing  news  of  a  battle  bo. 
twcen  tlio  liostile  Indians,  It  appears  thnt  the  Crees  bud  a 
inctlicine-dance,  and  had,  according  to  tlieir  custom,  erected  an 
nrnainental  pall,  around  wliicb  tiiey  bang  their  mcdicincbngs, 
lire.,  whilst  dancing.  After  the  coiicIuBion  of  tboir  dunce,  they 
returned  to  their  camp,  a  distance  of  about  three  miles,  which 
consisted  of  ninety  lodges,  leaving  the  medielne-pall  standing; 
dbortly  after,  the  invading  war  party  we  had  met  discovered  the 
pall,  and  one  of  their  number  climbing  to  tho  top,  to  teor  olT  the 
ornaments,  he,  from  tho  height,  perceived  tho  Creo  tairip  in  the 
distance,  upon  which  the  party  prepored  themselves  for  battle. 

One  of  the  Cree  scouts  had  also  perceived  that  they  had  foi  med 
a  very  erroneous  idea  of  their  numbers,  ami  had  mentioned 
them  only  as  a  small  partv.  Upon  this  tho  Crees  imme<lintely 
procecdetl  to  tho  attaclt,  tliinking  to  overwhelm  them  by  their 
superior  numbers,  and  did  not  discover  their  error  until  they  wore 
actually  engaged.  When  they  perceived  that  they  were  so  much 
outnumbered,  they  retreated  to  their  camp ;  all  but  one  chief, 
I'e-bo-tbls,  who,  disdaining  to  fly,  dashed  madly  into  the  midst 
of  hii  enemies,  dealing  death  around  hhn  with  his  pake-amau- 
gun  or  war  club.     On  every  side,  bullet  and  arrow  pierced  his 


body  J  but  ho  continued  the  unequal  conflict,  until  his  bridle  nrm 
wns  shattered  by  n  ball;  when  his  wounded  niid  frigljtoned  liorfc, 
no  lon;,'er  under  control,  dashed  with  him  from  tho  tumult,  niid 
I'irricd  him,  still  living,  to  his  lod|;e, but  with  only  just  Euflioicnt 
Ktrongth  to  enable  him  to  beg  bis  tribe  to  tnke  cnrc  of  bis 
wives  and  children  for  his  sake,  when  he  fell  dcnd  from  Ilia 
charger. 

The  whole  camp  now  fled  with  thiir  women  nnd  children, 
leaving  their  lodges  standing;  except  two  old  and  enfeebled  chiefs, 
who,  ns  it  is  not  unusual  amongst  Indians  under  such  circmn- 
stances,  remained  in  the  best  lodge,  and  huvini;  dressed  themsclvca 
in  their  gayest  clothes  nnd  ornaments,  painted  their  faces,  lit  tlieir 
pipes,  nnd  sat  singing  their  war-songs,  until  tho  Illuckfeet  eamo 
up  and  soon  des])atehcd  them.  The  Crees  had  nineteen  killed  nnd 
forty  wounded,  besides  losing  their  Imlgcs  nnd  n  good  deal  of 
property  which  tliey  could  not;  curry  witli  them.  Tho  Surcecs 
lost  Wah-nis-stow,  lieforo  mentioned,  nnd  having  (nken  six  scalp", 
thought  they  had  done  enough,  and  reluri.ed  from  the  battle  tu 
have  a  dance  with  the  scalps.  The  Blood  Indians,  nfler  losing 
three  of  their  perty,  also  retired,  after  taking  a  few  scalps,  leaving 
tho  Illackfeet,  who  had  lost  six,  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  buttle  ; 
ilie  I'ay-gans  and  Oros- Ventres,  not  having  arrived  until  the  tight 
was  over,  of  course  suflbred  no  loss. 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  work  we  hear  of  the  death  of  Hi)? 
Snake  ns  follows: — Some  Creo  Indians  arrived,  and  boasted  that 
one  of  their  war  chiefs  had  vanquished  the  great  Blackfoot  chief, 
Itig  Snake,  in  single  combat.  Ilig  Snnke  had  ridden  away  from 
tlic  main  body  of  his  tribe,  in  hopes  of  stealing  simie  bortex,  ns  ho 
thought  that  the  Crees,  in  their  precipitate  flight,  were  likely  to 
have  left  them  behind;  and  hoping  tu  Imve  nil  be  got  for  himself, 
he  tool:  no  comrades  with  him.  I'he  Creo  chief  discovered  him 
from  behind  a  hill,  riding  alono  on  the  plain  beneath,  and  burning 
with  vengeance,  ru8lie<l  at  him  without  waiting  for  his  other 
warriors,  who  were  not,  however,  for  ofl".  Big  Snake  did  not  seo 
tho  others,  and  disdaining  to  fly  from  a  single  fee,  he  lioldly  gal- 
loped to  meet  bis  enemy ;  but  thn  flght  wns  short,  as  the  Creo 
succeeded  in  piercing  him  with  his  spenr  ot  the  first  meeting,  ond 
he  was  scalped  and  dead  befors  tile  others  came  up. 
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ALL  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 


V,  -THE  WINIPEO  AND  RED  RIVER 
DISTRICT. 

The  more  or  less  speedy  opening  of  a  linoof  commu- 
uicntion  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  tlircugli 
BritLsh  territory,  as  Professor  Ilind  justly  remarks, 
will  be  very  largely  dependent  upon  the  progress  of 
British  Columbia.  From  the  return  of  the  value  of 
imports  and  customs  receipts  at  New  Westminster 
(mouth  of  Frazer  River),  for  the  twelve  months  ending 
the  3l8t  of  December,  1859,  it  ai>])cars  that  the  im- 
ports amounted  to  £177,219  7s.  5d.,  and  the  customs 
to  £18,4G4.  The  entire  -white  population  of  British 
Columbia  did  not  exceed  5,000  men  in  October,  1859, 
with  very  few  women  and  cliildren.  The  value  of  the 
export  of  gold  was,  at  the  same  epoch,  estimated  at 
XI 4, 000  a  month,  or  £108,000  per  annum. 

The  Town  of  Lytton,  whose  name  is  a  just  recog- 
nition of  one  who  has  always  advocated  the  great  cause 
now  under  discussion,  and  the  Valley  of  Thompson 
River,  appear  to  have  become  points  of  the  gi-eatest 
importance  in  British  Columbia.  Lytton  is  at  the 
forks  of  the  Thompson  and  Frazer  rivers,  and  contains 
eight  or  ten  stores  and  a  government  house.  The 
Thompson  River  is  about  150  yards  wide  at  its  mouth, 
and  there  is  a  horse-feny  attached  to  it.  Fort  Kam- 
loops  is  an  important  port,  situated  on  the  forks  <  f  the 
Thompson  and  Noi-th  Rivci's  ;  the  Thompson  is  h.ire 
300  yards  wide,  and  the  North  River  320  yards.  The 
head  waters  of  the  Thompson  are  about  23  miles  east 
of  these  forks,  and  Dr.  Hector  advanced,  in  1859,  from 
the  ea.st  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  within  CO  miles 
of  the  source  of  the  Thompson.  He  says  it  was  his 
wish  to  have  followed  the  Columbia  River  down  to  its 
great  bend  at  the  boat  encampment,  uud  thence,  fol- 
lowing up  the  valley  of  the  Canoe  River,  to  have  en- 
deavoured to  pass  to  the  liead  watei-s  of  the  Thomi)3on 
River,  and  so  roach  British  Columbia.  Want  of  pro- 
visions, the  apiiroach  of  winter,  and  the  extraordinary 
tliickness  of  the  forest,  prevented  Dr.  Hector  from 

•  mplishing  this  very  interesting  link  between  the 
t  Ills  ea.st  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  head  watei's 
of  the  Thompson  Rivei',  from  which  point  a  i)ack-i'oad 
already  exists  to  the  Pacific  considerably  to  the  north 
of  the  boundaiy  line. 

The  first  exiKidition  organised  to  examine  the  country 
between  Lake  Superior  and  the  Red  River  of  the  north, 
with  a  view  to  determine  the  best  route  for  ojiening  a 
communication  between  that  lake  and  the  settlements  in 
Red  River,  was  dcsjjatched  by  the  Canadian  Government 
in  July,  1857,  under  the  direction  of  Mi-.  Gladman, 
with  Professor  Hind  as  geologist,  Mr.  Napier  as  en- 
gineer, Mr.  Dawson  as  surveyor,  and  a  considerable  staff 
of  assistants  and  voyageurs,  mainly  Iroquois  and  Ojibc- 
way  Indians.  The  Red  River  Expedition,  a.s  this  first 
]>arty  was  called,  sailed  from  Collingwood  on  Lake 
Hm-on  for  Fort  William,  Lake  Superior,  on  the  24th 
of  the  same  month.  During  a  fog  in  the  latter,  fog- 
bows  were  seen,  and  on  looking  over  the  side  of  the 
vessel  a  double  halo  of  very  brilliant  colours  might  bo 
obsen-ed  encircling  the  shadow  of  the  obser\'er's  head, 
projected  on  the  dark-coloured  waters.  Every  man 
saw  his  own  halo,  but  not  that  of  his  neighbour.  The 
expedition  landed  at  Fort  William  on  the  1st  of 
August,  the  Collingwood  having  stuck  fast  for  ono  day 
on  a  rock  near  Michipicoten  Island. 

The  first  portage  is  met  with  at  a  distance  of  twenty- 
two  and  .1-half  miles  from  Lake  Superior.  It  is  called 
the  Dccharge  des  Parossoux,  as  if  it  could  be  rowed 


over  by  a  littlo  courage  and  spirit  Not  so,  Iiowever, 
with  tho  Grand  Falls,  which  involve  a  portage  of  thrco- 
quarteis  of  a  mile.  The  scenery  hero  is  beautiful,  and 
tho  plateau  is  covti  od  with  a  profusion  of  blueberries, 
strawberries,  raspberries,  pigeon,  cherry,  and  various 
flowering  plants,  among  which  tho  bluebell  is  most 
conspicuous.  The  alluvial  valley  sustains  elm,  aspen, 
balsam,  poplar,  ash,  butternut,  and  a  very  luxuriant 
proiusiou  of  grasses,  vetches,  and  climbing  plants, 
among  which  tho  wild  hop,  honeysuckle,  and  convol- 
vulus, are  the  most  striking.  The  rear  portion  of  tho 
valley,  with  an  admixture  of  tho  trees  just  named,  con- 
tains birch,  balsam-spruce,  white  and  black  spruce,  and 
some  heavy  aspens.  The  low  table-land  is  thinly 
wooded  with  small  pine.  The  area  available  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  below  (he  Grand  Falls,  probably 
exceeds  20,000  acres,  but  if  the  flanks  of  Mackay's 
Mountain  (trap)  be  included  in  tho  estimate,  a  largo 
addition  may  with  propriety  bo  assumed. 

Tho  Grand  Falls  mark  the  limits  of  a  track  of 
coimtry  differing  in  many  important  jihysical  aspects 
from  the  valley  of  tho  river  lower  down.  Fi-om  black 
argillaceous  slates  of  Huronian  (Cambrian)  age,  we  pass 
to  a  region  in  which  granite,  gneiss,  and  cliloritic  schist 
prevail,  and  where  the  vegetation  is  often  scanty  and 
jw'ir.  In  tho  forests  which  line  the  banks,  however, 
tl.j  canoe-birch  is  frequently  seen  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter,  the  uuderbrnsh  consisting  chiefly  of  hazel- 
nut. Extensive  areas  covered  with  burnt  foi-est  trees, 
consisting  chiefly  cf  pine,  occur  in  the  valley  of  tho 
river  .is  far  as  Little  Dog  Lake,  when  the  formidablo 
barrier  of  the  Great  Dog  Portage,  sustaining  a  heavy 
growth  of  timber,  comes  into  view.  The  latter  falls 
are  very  picturesque,  and  would  take  rank.  Professor 
Hind  observes,  with  the  most  charming  and  picturesque 
falls  on  the  conthicnt.  The  shoals,  rapids,  and  falls 
on  the  Kaministiquoiah  River,  it  is  to  be  observed,  will 
alw.iys  prevent  that  river  being  used  as  a  means  of 
communication  with  the  interior  for  commercial  piir- 
l)oses.  The  first  large  area  of  open  water  is  Dog  Lake, 
and,  with  a  view  to  reach  this  elevated  sheet  of  water, 
a  road  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  in  as  direct 
a  lino  as  possible,  will  be  requireil.  The  area  of  Great 
Dog  I^ke  exceeds  200  square  miles ;  tho  country 
around  it  is  hilly,  and  covered  with  forests,  in  which 
white  spruce  prevails,  intei-spersed  with  groves  of 
aspens,  and  occasionally  dotted  with  the  Weymouth 
and  Bauksiau  pines ;  white  and  yellow  birch  are 
abundant,  and  some  of  them  of  large  dimensions.  The 
lake  is  bounded  by  bold  primary  rocks,  and  studded 
with  innumerable  islands. 

There  is  a  communication  between  Dog  Lake  and 
Thousand  Lakes  to  tho  west,  but  our  party  did  not 
cxi)loro  it,  proceeding  by  Dog  River,  with  its  abundant 
gi'owth  of  Labrador  tea  {Ledum  paluslre),  and  of  the 
fragrant  Indian  teaqilant  {Ledum  latifolium),  to  the  ' 
Prairie  Portage,  or  height  of  land  wliich  separates  tho  ' 
watera  flowing  into  Lake  Superior  from  those  which 
flow  into  tho  Winipcg  Ijosin,  On  this  line  of  watershed 
thcro  is  an  isolated  lake  at  an  elevation  of  1,485  feet 
above  the  sea. 

The  watorflow  to  Hudson's  Bay  commences  ostensibly 
with  the  Savanno  Lake  and  its  feeding  swamps.  At  its 
south-westerly  termination  begins  the  Great  Savanno 
Poi-tngo,  which  descends  31 J  feet  to  Savanno  River,  tho 
latter  mcandei-ing  away  oighteon  miles  to  the  Thousand 
Lakes.  Tho  immediate  banks  are  clothed  with  alder, 
willow,  and  dog-wood ;  beliiud  these  are  seen  tamarack. 
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pine,  Hpi'uce,  and  aa\ten.  There  ia  also  much  manby 
land.  The  usiial  route  from  Thousand  Lakes  to  the 
vast  expanse  of  water  and  islandH  called"  Bainy  lake," 
ia  by  the  Seine,  the  navigation  of  which  is  much  Im- 
peded by  fulls  and  i-apids,  and  necessitatea  no  end  of  '■ 
]>ortage!i,  but  our  party  took  the  line  of  Baril  Lake  ' 
and  Sturgeon  Lake  and  River.  The  latter  lake  sur- 
passed all  others  in  its  picturesque  beauty.  There  were 
plenty  of  rapids  and  falls,  and  consequently  of  port- 
ages, on  this  route — almost  an  many  as  on  that  by  the 
Seine. 

Leaving  Battlosnake  Portage,  rapids  and  falls  fol- 
lowed one  another  iu  quick  succession.  The  most 
important  were  Crow  Portage,  with  9.88  feet  fall ; 
the  Qrand  Falls  Portage,  16  feet ;  and  the  great  and 
dangerous  Namcaukan  Rapids,  letting  the  river  down 
in  steps  between  15  and  16  feet,  and  of  which  an 
excellent  sketch  is  given  in  Professor  Hind's  book,  as 
also  of  several  other  of  these  picturesque  falls  and  ' 
rapids.  The  canoe  route,  followed  by  the  Korth-Wcst 
Company  by  the  Pigeon  River  from  Lake  Supeiior, 
joins  the  same  chain  of  communication — that  of  Rainy  i 
Lake — at  this  point,  or  rather  at  Lake  Kequauquon, 
which  immediately  precede?  it  Professor  Hind  ex- 
plored this  latter  route  on  another  occasion,  and  he  | 
does  not  seem  to  estimate  the  facilities  as  greater  in  | 
one  way  than  the  other.  The  Grand  Portage,  which  i 
is  the  chief  obstruction  on  the  Pigeon  Route,  lying 
within  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  loses  all 
interest  as  the  terminus  of  a  Canadian  route  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  are  told  that  that  part  of  the  water 
communication  which  forms  the  boundary  line,  and 
the  country  between  Arrow  Lake,  White  Fish  Lake, 
and  Fort  William,  "seems  to  acquire  importance  in 
proportion  to  the  extension  of  our  knowledge  respecting 
its  capabilities  and  resources."  To  how  many  other 
points  in  this  vast  labyrinth  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  woods, 
may  not  this  observation  be  also  possibly  applied  ? 

Rainy  Lake,  which  belongs  one-half  to  the  United 
States  and  one-half  to  firitiah  America,  is  ilfty  miles 
long  by  38|  broad,  and  is  204  miles  round  by  canoe 
route.  Its  shores  are  low,  and  the  rocky  ridges  and 
hill  flanks  present  a  picture,  we  are  told,  of  hopel&s 
sterility  and  desert  waste.  The  islands,  which  exceed 
500  in  number,  are,  however,  well  wooded.  Taking 
Lake  Superior  at  600  feet  above  the  sea.  Rainy  Lake 
is  1,033  feet.  It  is  frozen  about  the  1st  of  December, 
and  remains  so  till  about  the  first  of  May. 

A  delightful  odour  of  the  balsam  poplar  loaded  the 
air,  and  welcomed  the  expedition  at  the  entrance  of 
Rainy  River,  where  that  fine  stream  issues  from  the 
lake,  a  broad  and  rapid  river.  Rainy  River  has  a 
course  of  eighty  miles  by  its  windings,  from  the  lake 
of  same  name  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  There  is 
another  route  from  one  of  the  north  westerly  bays  of 
Rainy  Lake,  by  the  Riviere  du  Bois,  which  was  ex- 
plored by  Mr.  Napier,  and  the  result  of  this  explora- 
tion was  to  establish  the  fact  that,  however  advan- 
tageous this  route  may  be  for  Indians  in  their  small 
canoes,  it  ia  far  inferior  to  that  by  Rainy  River,  as  a 
boat-communication.  Elsewhere,  Mr.  Hind  remarks, 
that  communications  &it))erior  to  those  now  travelled 
may  yet  be  found,  but  it  seems  clear  that  until  the 
watershed  of  Rainy  Lake  is  reached,  no  connection 
iwssessing  sufficient  water  to  form  a  boat-route  exists, 
or  can  be  made  without  numerous  dams. 

Fort  Frances  is  situated  two  miles  below  the  head 
of  Rainy  River,  wheic  it  issues  from  the  lake,  jubt 


above  the  Chaudifere  Falls,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  a 
famous  fishing-ground,  from  which  the  Lac  la  Fluie, 
or  Rainy  Lake  Indians,  obtain  an  abundant  Kupi)1y  of 
their  staple  food.  Wheat  ia  sown  at  this  establish- 
ment, and  ])otatoes,  turnips,  carrots,  and,  indeed,  all 
common  culinary  vegetables,  succeed  well.  The  grout 
enemies  to  extended  cultivation  are  the  Rainy  Lake 
Indians.  They  are  not  only  numerous,  but  very  inde- 
pendent ;  and,  although  diminishing  in  numbers,  they 
frequently  hold  near  Fort  Frances  their  gi-and  medicine 
ceremonies,  at  which  five  hundred  and  six  hundred 
individuals  sometimes  assemble.  The  number  of 
Indians  visiting  this  fort  for  the  purpose  of  trade 
reaches  fifteen  hundred.  They  do  not  scruple  to  jump 
over  the  fences,  and  run  through  the  growing  crop»,  if 
the  ball,  in  their  games,  is  driven  in  that  direction. 

On  the  United  States  side  of  Ruiny  River,  from  the 
lake  of  the  same  name  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  is 
swampy,  but  in  the  rear  of  that  there  is  estimated  to  be 
about  170,000  acrea  of  available  soil  of  high  fertility ; 
but  on  the  British  side  there  are  eighty  continuous 
miles  of  land  fronting  on  the  liver  fit  for  settlement ! 
Of  late  years  this  fine  valley  has  been  afflicted  by 
caterpillars. 

The  vast  expanse  of  lake  and  islands  called  Lake  of 
the  Woods,  is  325  miles  from  Lake  Superior  by  the 
Pigcr'  route,  and  381  by  Fort  William,  and  ia  about 
91  miles  from  the  R«d  River  Settlement  iu  an  air  line. 
The  lake  is  977  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the 
scenery  among  the  islands  is  of  the  most  lovely  de- 
pcription,  and  presents,  in  constantly  recurring  s\ic- 
cession,  eveiy  variety  of  bare,  precipitous  rocks,  abrupt 
timbered  hills,  gentle  wooded  slojies,  and  open  gras.sy 
areas.  The  water  was,  at  the  time  of  Profeasor  Hind'a 
visit,  tinged  with  green,  from  the  presence  of  minute 
conferviB,  which  are  said  to  be  destructive  to  fish. 
Wild-rice  (Zitania  aguatica)  growa  abundantly  in  the 
marshes  bordering  the  lake,  and  is  an  abundant  article 
of  food  to  the  Indians. 

The  Indians  did  not  like  the  expedition  proceeding 
directly  across  the  swamps  which  separate  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods  from  the  Red  River  Settlement.  The 
replies  and  objections  of  their  chiefs  were  often  couched 
in  very  poetical  language,  with  a  few  satirical  touches, 
which  were  warmly  applauded  by  the  audience. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  colloquy  : — 

"  What  reason  can  we  give  to  those  who  sent  us  for 
your  having  refused  to  allow  ua  to  travel  through  your 
country  1" 

Chief.-—"  The  reason  why  we  stop  yo>i  is  because  we 
think  you  do  not  tell  us  why  you  want  to  go  that  way. 
And  what  do  you  want  to  do  with  those  putlis  ?  You 
say  all  the  white  men  we  have  seen  belong  to  one 
party,  and  yet  they  go  by  three  different  roads.  Why  is 
that?  Do  you  want  to  see  the  Indian's  land  I  Re- 
member, if  the  white  man  comes  to  the  Indian's  house 
he  must  walk  through  the  door,  not  steal  through  the 
window.  That  way,  the  old  road,  is  the  door,  and  by 
that  way  you  must  go.  You  gather  com  iu  your 
gardens  and  put  it  away.  Did  you  never  see  corn 
lieforet  Why  did  you  not  note  it  down  in  your 
bookl  Did  your  i)cople  want  to  see  our  corn? 
Would  they  not  bo  satisfied  with  your  noting  it  down  1 
You  cannot  pass  through  those  paths." 

"We  ask  you  now  to  send  us  one  of  your  young  men 
to  show  us  the  road ;  we  shall  pay  him  well  and  send 
back  presents  to  you.     What  do  you  wish  for '( " 

C'/u^. — "  It  is  hard  to  deny  your  request,  but  we  see 
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bow  tho  Tudiuns  nrc  treated  tUr  iiwiiy.  T)io  white  iiiaii 
couiex  and  looks  at  their  ilowei's,  their  trecH,  and  their 
livui's ;  others  soon  follow ;  tho  lauds  of  the  Indian 
pas-,  from  their  hands,  and  they  have  nowhere  a  home. 
You  mnst  go  by  the  way  tho  white  man  lias  hitherto 
gone.     I  have  told  you  all." 

At  tho  close  of  the  coinicil,  the  chief  said  to  tho 
Interpreter,  "  Let  not  these  men  think  bad  of  us  for 
taking  away   their  guides.      Let    them   send   us   no 
jiresents  ;  we  do  not  want  them.     They  have  no  right  j 
to  pass  that  way.     We  have  hearts,  and  lovo  our  lives  i 
and  our  country.     If  twenty  men  came  we  would  not  i 
let  tliem  pa.sii  to-day.   We  do  not  want  tho  white  man ; 
when  the  white  man  comes  he  brings  disease  and  sick- ! 
iiess,  and  our  people  perish  ;  we  do  not  wish  to  die.  i 
Many  white  men  would  bring  death  to  us,  and  our 
peo]plo  wcnild  pass  away  ;  we  wish  to  love  and  to  hold 
the  land  our  fathers  won,  and  the  Great  Spirit  has 
given  to  us.     Tell  these  men  this,  and  the  talk  is 
finished." 

It  was  resolved,  therefore,  to  proceed  by  the  Wini-  - 
peg  Tiiver.     Tho  island  called  Garden  Island,  from  its  | 
fertility,  in  which  this  colloquy  was  held,  was  sadly 
infested  by  tho  scourge  of  the  country — gra&shopper.s, 
as  they  are  called — but  in  reality  a  true  locust  {Aery- , 
dium  femur-rubmni).     It  is  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  the  United  States,  whoso  boundary  line  follows 
the  south  bank  of  Rainy  River,  and  is  prolonged  from 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  British  Columbia,  in  the 
parallel  of  49  dog.,  and  which  would  thus  cross  the 
southern  extremity   of   the   lake,  is  made  to  strike 
across  tlie  Lake  of  the  Sand  Hills  to  Monument  Bay, 
nt  the  extremity  of  the  north-west  corner  of  the  said 
hike,  and  then  to  come  back  again  to  the  parallel   of 
49  (leg. !     Sturgeon  are  very  numerous  in  the  Lake 
of  tiie  Woods  ;  they  were  repeatedly  seen  leaping  out 
of  the  water,  in  their  gambols  at  the  approach  of  even- ! 
ing.    Large  pike  are  also  to  be  seen  basking  in  the 
sun  at   the  surface  of   tho  water.      They  could   be  ; 
even   killed  by  striking  them  on  the  head  with  the 
paddle.  I 

The  River  Winipeg  issues  from  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  by  several  diflcrent  streams,  one  of  which  does 
not  join  the  parent  streiira  for  a  distance  of  sixty-five 
miles.  In  its  course  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-three 
miles  to  L.ike  Winii)eg,  this  great  river  descends  three 
hundred  and  forty-nine  feet  by  a  succession  of  magnifi- 
cent cataracts.  Some  of  the  falls  and  rapids  present 
the  wildest  and  most  picture.sque  scenery,  displaying 
every  variety  of  tumultuous  cascade,  with  foaming 
rajiids,  treacherous  eddies,  and  huge  swelling  waves, 
rising  nia.ssivo  and  green  over  hidden  rocks,  The 
river  also  frequently  expands  into  large  deep  lakes 
full  of  islands,  bounded  by  precipitous  cliffs,  or  rounded 
Iiilhi  of  granite. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  post  at  Rat  Portage 
is  beautifully  situated  on  an  island  at  one  of  the  outlets 
of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  The  rock,  however,  is 
chloritic  slate,  which  soon  gives  place  to  granite,  so 
that  there  is  no  area  for  cultivation  between  it  and 
Islington  Mission.  The  fertile  soil  around  this  latter 
docs  not  embrace  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
acres,  but  Indian-corn  ripens  there,  and  wheat  only 
requires  ninety-three  days  to  mature.  There  are  other 
available  areas  of  a  similar  character,  varying  from 
fifty  iicres  to  three  hundred  acres  in  extent,  between 
the  Mission  and  Silver  Falls,  about  eighteen  miles 
frcjm    the    mouth    of   the    river.       In    this     latter 


district  alluvial  and  fertile  tracts,  beai'iug  gloves  of 
heavy  aspens  and  other  trees,  prevail.  Islington 
Mission  is  sustained  by  a  munificent  gift  from  ]\Irs. 
Landon,  of  Bath,  of  £1,000  fijr  its  establishment,  and 
XlOO  a-year  lor  its  maintenance.  Its  prospects  nro 
iavo\irable,  and  it  will  eventually  become  an  important 
station  in  the  wilderness  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 
The  present  congregation  numbers  about  forty-five 
1  ndians  belonging  to  the  Swampy  Crees.  Other  Indians 
are  also  conciliated  by  material  contributions,  showing 
the  advantage  of  .igricultural  ojK;rati<ms  being  asso- 
ciated with  spiritual  labour  at  remote  stations.  Tho 
missionaries  are  indeed  here,  as  in  many  other  places, 
the  pioneers  of  civilisation. 

A  mile  and  a  half  from  Lake  Winipeg  is  Fort 
Alexander ;  and  in  the  country  between  it  and  Isling- 
ton Mission  many  Indians  live,  their  resources  being 
fish,  rabbits,  and  wild  rice.  The  growths  of  the  latter 
are  described  as  being  at  places  very  extensive,  and  tho 
Indians  fill  their  canoes  by  beating  the  heads  with  a 
stick.  These  natural  growths  are  also,  as  may  be  ima- 
gined, frequented  by  large  flocks  of  birds.  Red  Kiver 
enters  Lake  Winipeg  by  six  distinct  channels.  The 
traverse  was  eft'ected  without  any  incidents,  pave  a 
heavy  squall  ;  and  fourteen  miles  above  the  mouth  tho 
country  began  to  rise,  and  all  the  aspects  of  a  level, 
fertile  region  gradually  invested  the  scene.  It  was  a 
pleasant  change,  passing  from  the  cascades  and  rapids 
of  the  Winipeg,  where  half-clad  savages  fish  and  hunt 
for  daily  food,  to  the  even  flow  of  Red  River,  where 
Christian  men  and  women,  once  heathen  and  wild,  now 
live  in  liopeful  security  on  its  banks. 

Tho  population  on  the  Red  River  and  Assineboine, 
which  amounted  to  0,143  in  1845,  was  6,523  in  1850. 
This  population  consisted  of  816  families  of  natives 
and  half-breeds;  110  Scots,  92  Canadians,  40  English, 
13  Irish,  2  Swis.s,  and  1  Noi'wegian.  There  is  a  gover- 
nor and  recorder  of  Assineboine,  for  the  administration 
of  justice ;  and  lands  sell  at  as  much  as  la.  Gd,  an 
acre.  There  are  three  religious  denominations  : — 
Church  of  England,  Presbyterian,  and  Roman  Catho- 
lic ;  the  Catholics  being  as  2,798  tn  2,345  Protestants. 
There  are  three  Romanist  churches,  fo\u'  Episcopalian, 
and  two  Presbyterian.  The  Bishop  of  RujMjrt's  Land 
is  stationed  at  St.  John's,  on  tho  Red  River ;  and  the 
Romanist  Bishop  of  the  North-west,  at  St.  Boniface,  on 
the  same  river.  Education  is  in  a  far  more  advanced 
state  in  the  colony,  than  its  isolation  and  brief  career 
(it  was  founded  by  Lord  Selkirk  in  1812)  might  claim 
for  it.  There  are  seventeen  schools  in  the  settlements, 
generally  under  the  supervision  of  the  ministers  of  the 
denomination  to  wluch  they  belong.  The  farms  of  tho 
settlers,  both  on  the  A.ssineboine  and  the  Red  River, 
are  generally  laid  out  in  narix)W  strips,  so  as  to  give  to 
each  a  small  frontage  on  the  rivers.  The  principal 
odtivated  crops  are  Indian  corn,  wheat,  hay,  barley, 
and  oats.  Hops  grow  wild,  and  in  the  greatest  luxu- 
riance. All  kinds  of  root  crops  grow  well,  and  attain 
largo  dimensions.  All  common  garden  vegetables, 
which  are  cultivated  in  Canada,  are  equalled,  if  not 
8urpa.ssed,  by  the  productions  of  the  rich  prairie  soil  of 
Assineboine.  Considerable  quantities  of  sugar  are 
made  from  tho  ash-leaved  maple.  Were  there  a  market, 
flax  and  hemp  would  also  thrive.  The  live  stock  of  the 
settlements  is  rcpresentcdby  2,799  horses,  2,720  oxen, 
3,883  cattle,  2,644  calves,  4,074  p  ,i;s,  and  2,429  sheei). 
The  vast  prairies  of  Red  River  and  tho  Assii'eboine, 
clothed  with  a  rich  profusion  of  moist  nutritious  grasses^ 
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ofl'er  unrivalled  advantages  fur  rearing  stock, 
there  is  no  market  for  wool,  beef-tallow,  or  hides. 

The  future    of  Red  River  colony  depends  uj)on  a 
regtilnr    connection    being   estaliiishcd  with  Canada; 
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not  in  process  of  time  be  shipped  at  Liverjiool  and 
l)rocecd  direct  to  Fort  William,  on  Liiko  Superior, 
without  transhipment,  passing  through  the  ningiiidcent 
chain  of  Canadian  caimlH,  and  thence  to   Red  River, 


River,  and  the  north-west  corner 
Woods." 


of  the  Lake  of  the 


and  wo  cannot  but,  therefore,  look  with  the  deepest  J  through    British   territory   vitl    Arrow    Lake,    Riiiny 
interest    at    the    progress    of    expeditions    such    as  '  "'  '    '  '  '    "      "   "  ' 

Captain  Falliser's,  and  such  as  wo  have  before  us, 
manned  by  persons  competent  to  examine  and  arrive 
ot  satisfactory  conclusions  as  to  how  that  desirable 
object  is  to  bo  attained. 

There  ore  two  so-called  mails  to  Red  River,  the 
Canadian  Government  having  authorised  the  convey- 
ance of  mails  to  ilia  from  that  settlement,  vid  Fort 
William,  besides  the  mail  from  the  United  States  ter- 
ritory by  Pembina,  described  as  "  a  town  and  port," 
I  with  "  voters  for  the  State  of  Minnesota,"  and  "  a  gar- 
rison of  United  States  dragoons  ;"  but  in  reality  a  small 
village,  containing  about  a  dozen  scattered  log-houses. 
The  expedition,  on  one  occasion,  met  "  the  mail "  near 
Pine  River.  It  was  borne  on  the  back  of  a  half-breed, 
who  was  accompanied  by  a  boy  fifteen  or  sixteen  years 
old,  carrying  the  blankets  and  cooking  utensils.  The 
nmil-bearer  was  very  ill,  and  had  not  eaten  food  for 
two  days,  having  been  longer  on  his  journey  than  he 
expected.  He  had  no  means  of  killing  the  prairie 
hens  which  were  so  abundant  on  the  tmil,  and  which 
might  have  provided  him  with  food.  He  carried  the 
mail  in  a  large  leather-bag,  by  means  of  a  strap  passing 
round  his  head ;  he  was  poorly  clothed,  wet,  and 
miserable,  and  had  betn  fifteen  days  coming  from  Crow's 
Wing.  They  gave  him  some  buifalo-nieat  and  ])cninii- 
can,  on  the  strength  of  which  he  hoped  to  reach  Pem- 
bina in  two  days. 

On  the  ensuing  year  (1858),  Professor  Hind  con- 
ducted another  exploratory  expedition,  from  Port 
Garry,  firf  the  Assinoboine  and  Mouse  Rivers,  to  the 
boundary  line,  thence  to  the  Qui  Ap|)elle  Valley, 
the  South  Saskatchewan,  the  main  Saskatchewan, 
and  the  basin  of  Lake  Winipeg.  Captain  Palliser 
believes  tliat  the  best  way  of  communication  with 
the  Red  River  Settlement  is,  by  the  Red  River 
Valley,  and  through  the  States.  Professor  Hind,  on 
the  contrary,  argues  strongly  that  the  Arrow  Lake, 
Pigeon,  and  Kaministiquoiali  lines  would  be  prefer- 
able to  an  alternative  wiiich  may  involve  a  thousand 
compromises.  Upon  this  point  Professor  Hind  re- 
marks ; — 

"Captain  Palliser  has  not  hail  the  ojiportunity  of 
examining  and  reporting  on  the  Fort  William  and 
Arrow  Lake  route  from  Lake  Superior  to  Red  River. 
As  an  emigrant  route,  the  outlay  of  a  few  thousand 
pounds  can  make  it  available  for  summer  communica- 
tion. An  emigrant  could  then  start  from  Liverpool 
and  proceed  to  Quebec  by  steam  (eleven  days),  from 
Quebec  to  CoUingwood,  Lake  Huron,  by  rail  (two 
days),  from  Coliingwood  to  Fort  William,  by  steamer 
(three  days),  and  from  Fort  William  to  Fort  Garry 
vid  Arrow  Lake  and  the  Boundary  line  (six  days),  or 
twenty-two  days  in  all  from  Liverpool  to  Selkirk 
Settlement.  The  route  through  the  United  States, 
fid  St.  Paid,  cannot  offer  greater  advantages  as  a 
summer  emigrant  route  than  those  presented  by  the 
chain  of  lakes  along  the  boundary  line  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  Lake  of  tlio  Woods.  Cattle  and 
live  stock  generally  will  neces.sarily  pass  to  and  from 
the  United  States  over  the  prairies  of  Red  River, 
where  food  is  abundant,  and  can  be  obtained  without 
coat,  but  tbei-e  ia  no  reason  why  heavy  goods  should 
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Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1850,  the  Islhnut 
steam-boat  of  the  American  Pacific  Navigation  Com- 
pany landed  on  the  quay  of  St.  Francisco  a  jiurty  of 
thirty  passengers,  whom  she  had  brought  from  I'annnia, 
Among  these  travellers,  whom  a  desire  fur  adventure 
or  the  gold-fever  had  led  to  California,  were  four 
Frenchmen,  driven  far  from  their  native  lund  by  the 
storm  of  political  convulsions.  Starting  from  diflerent 
points  of  their  native  soil,  and  from  dillerent  social 
positions  and  political  parties,  they  were  bound  to  each 
other  by  a  contract  under  one  of  those  industrial  asso- 
ciations that  have  sprung  from  the  ebullition  of  society 
in  Europe  on  the  one  part,  and  on  the  other  from  the 
exaggerated  reputation  of  the  Californian  gold  mines. 
It  would  seem  as  if  one  thing  only  had  been  wanting, 
the  discovery  of  some  new  machinery,  the  ap])lication 
of  which  to  gold-cnisliing  must  produce  enormous 
results  of  wealth ;  and  of  such  machines,  there  was 
scarcely  a  newspaper  that  had  not  two  or  three  an- 
nounced in  large  type,  with  plans,  plates,  and  designs. 
Of  these  four  associated  Frenchmen,  the  author  of 
the  following  pages  is  one ;  they  contain,  of  coui'se, 
but  an  abbreviated  narrative,  which  may  be  hereafter 
enlarged,  if  found  ogreeable  to  the  public  taste. 

At  the  epoch  when  our  story  commences,  Snn 
Francisco  was  not  yet  the  proud  city  that  now  vindi- 
cates to  herself  the  title  of  the  "  Queen  of  the  Pacific." 
Her  population,  now  beyond  100,000,  was  then  not  a 
quarter  of  the  amount. 

Her  rai)id  and  incessant  development  is  entirely 
due  to  the  rare  energy  of  her  jxipulation,  who  possessed 
every  good  quality,  in  conjunction  with  numerous 
defects.  Nothing  could  keep  her  back  ;  not  the 
government  excesses  ;  not  the  scandalous  irreguhirities 
in  administration ;  nor  the  frightful  disasters  of  im- 
mense fires ;  nor  nionetory  shocks ;  alarms,  or  even 
panics.  San  Fi-ancisco  has  triumphed  over  all  these ; 
and  her  internal  wealth  has  reached  a  jirogressive 
height,  that  holds  forth  every  promise  for  the  future. 
Evei-ythiug  seems  to  feel  the  happy  '•imulse  of  her 
position ;  wliatever  ia  planted  tht-  'a)  s  root,  and 
thrives.  One  comprehends  at  a  gi.i;..  ;imt  the  jire- 
cious  metals,  agriculture,  commerce,  and  trade,  must, 
by  their  concurrent  influences,  create  the  greatness  of 
California. 

All  the  conditions  of  modern  civilisation  are  com- 
bined on  this  spot.  Gas  and  water  permeate  every 
street ;  the  omnibus  is  seen  everywhere  going  its 
round;  the  cab  and  the  carriages  rattle  in  every 
quarter.  Freemasons,  benefit  societies,  savings'  banks,  ; 
assemblies,  book-clubs,  vast  dockyards,  and  foundries, 
and  sanctuaries,  a  telegraph,  ncwspapcra,  theatres,  and 
markets  abounding  with  vegetables,  game,  and  magnifi- 
cent fruit,  all  are  there  collected.  \ 

An  emigration  poui-s  in  from  nil  sides,  and  installs 
itself  in  this  country,  of  late  so  desert  and  desolate,  a.s     ! 
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if  ill  a  )iorinanoiit  Jwdliiig-iilarp.     Tt  lino  now  bccoino 
n  country. 

'•  [n  ISjO  tliu  tiiiniiltiiims  olU.'i'VC'tcuiK'o  (if  iliscor- 
(liuit  t'loiiienis,  iR'wIy  ciinio  togftliir  from  nil  |i:iitH  of 
llio  glol(u,  iiiiuU"  San  Fi'iincisco  rcsuiiililo  miioii  rutliur 
n  ciiulilriin  in  cl'iillilion  tliiui  the  criullo  of  a  f,'n'at 
Ktate  ;  so,  that  after  a  .slay  of  ii  few  hours,  wo  hastened 
to  i|uit  this  tlicatro  of  lilooily  I'ojlisioii  ami  (h'U  of  the 
worst  ])a.ssions,  hy  embarking  on  boiird  il  stcam-boaf, 
wliich  kept  up  nn  intercourse  between  tlio  cUy  nnil  tlio 
goM  districts. 

"Crossing  tlio  harbour  of  .San  Friinciseo,anil  ploughing 
our  way  through  the  crowds  of  ships  be.iring  the  flags 
of  all  nations,  we  reached  tlu^  nmuth  of  the  Sacramento, 
niid  entered,  to  work  our  way  up  its  stri'ani. 

"Tho  land.scapnon  its  banks  dis[ilayed  itsniostsmiling 
nspect  ;  green  meadows  c.xtendid  tin  inselves  on  caeli 
side,  loading  up  to  beautiful  woods,  peopled  with 
unnierous  herds  of  deer;  then  follows  a  chain  of  hills, 
t'ipped  with  clustcr.s  of  oak,  brighteinng  tho  perspec- 
tive; while  in  the  horizon  a  chain  of  high  mountains 
nerve  as  a  frame  for  the  picture. 

"  Wo  sailed  aliuig,  following  this  delicious  panorama 
with  our  eyes  for  some  hours,  until  we  saw  at  tho  dis- 
tance of  about  a  mile  before  us  an  Knglish  trading  brig, 
apparently  at  anchor.  We  liailed  her  to  leave  us  on 
her  way  ;  but  her  eajitaiu  rc[ilied,  through  his  speaking 
trum[)et,  in  English,  '  I  am  aground,  in  the  middle  of 
the  jiassago  ;'  tlic  otli<r  jiart  of  the  river  being  ob- 
structed by  a  se'oiid  bark.  This  was  no  all'air  of  our 
Yankee  captain's,  whoso  business  it  was  to  pass  up 
MJiuehow,  even  over  tho  unlucky  Englishman,  if  it 
could  not  bo  done  otherwise  ;  in  fact,  seaivuly  had  ho 
giMii  iiK  a  wink  of  intclligonce,  than  ho  ordered  her 
chief  engineer  to  get  up  .all  steam,  backeil  the  vcb.sel, 
and  then  keeping  on  full  power,  drove  tho  boat  full 
epeed  b(!tween  the  bark  and  the;  brig.  The  shock  w.is 
terrible,  but  the  Yankee  made  his  passagi',  carrying 
with  liim  the  starboard  bulwarks  of  tho  poor  English 
brig. 

"  As  for  us,  wo  knocked  away  our  larboard  jiaddle- 
"iinx,  and  some  of  our  crew  lost  their  balance  and  rolled 
pell-mell  among  the  packages  of  all  kinds,  with  which 
our  deck  was  covered. 

'■  We  arrived  without  further  accident  at  Sacramento, 
oar  first  abiding  place  in  California.  It  is  the  second 
city  of  this  region,  and  owes  its  origin,  like  Francisco, 
to  tho  gold  mines.  It  stands  on  tho  left  bank  of  the 
river,  who.so  name  it  bears. 

"As  soon  as  we  had  disembarked,  wo  sought  out  a 
lioi-so  and  cart,  to  transport  us  and  our  etl'ects  to  the 
placers  (gold-seekings)  of  the  Grass  Valley,  where  we 
lud  nn  intention  of  making  an  experiment  with  the 
niachinc  we  had  brought  with  us  from  France. 

"A  year  afterwards  we  were  following,  with  our  rides 
on  our  shoulders,  a  cart  conveying  what  was  to  make 
the  fortune  of  our  a.ssociation,  and  drawn  with  difticulty 
l.y  the  united  labour  of  four  mules.  At  the  end  of 
tho  day  wo  made  u  halt,  at  a  clearing  by  tho  wayside, 
to  jiass  the  night,  nnd  next  morning,  with  the  first  ray 
of  sunlight,  we  recommenced  our  journey.  The  country 
tlii-ougli  which  we  travelled  wa-s  inhabited,  but  it  was 
only  larely  that-  nt  the  side  of  some  stream  we  occa- 
sionally came  upon  a  solitary  dwelling.  Sometimes  wo 
came  upon  portions  of  the  ground  that  must  have 
been,  in  earlier  days,  of  great  beauty.  More  remains 
still  testified  where  the  pious  liand  of  the  missionary 
had  laboured,  where,  in  tho  time  of  their  jiowcr,  they 


had  endeavoured  to  bring  tlicir  missions  closer  together, 
by  making  tho  communication  between  them  easier. 
The  Country  beeaino  more  and  more  steep  ns  we  nd- 
vanccd  further  into  it,  nnd  our  march  iiroportionutely 
slower. 

"  We  generally  m.ide  a  hidt  from  eleven  to  one,  to  let 
the  heat  of  the  day  pass  and  rest  our  mulc.s,  nnd  our 
greatest  care  in  tiio  evening  was  the  choice  of  tho 
place  for  camping,  nnd  the  order  of  otu'  march  by  day, 
tho  country  being  iiifi'sted  by  bands  of  vagabonds, 
.searchers  after  hidden  gold,  but  who,  instead  of  inquiring 
for  it  with  a  spado  in  the  bo.soni  of  the  earth,  found  a 
more  convenient  and  less  fatiguing  method  of  jprocuriiig 
tho  precious  metals  in  robbing  travellers. 

"  .\t  last  vo  arrived  at  liougli  nnd  lieady,  n  village  in 
tho  valley,  whence  rose  the  Nevada  City.  Ifcre  we  had, 
for  tho  first  time,  under  our  eyes  the  nspect  of  n 
placer  of  miners.  (.S'tc  ]).  .107.)  At  the  liottom  of  a 
ravine,  that  looked  as  if  it  had  been  turned  over  by  a 
hurrieii  ie,  a  great  r|uantity  of  trees  liad  been  torn 
from  the  soil  ;  in  the  midst  of  deep  excavations  might 
bo  seen  minei-s  bending  over  their  picks  with  which 
they  drew  forth  lumps  of  auriferous  <nrth,  •which  they 
tarried  away  to  wash  nt  about  a  mile  distant  ;  while, 
still  tiirther  olf,  some  one,  more  lucky  than  the  rest, 
I  .standing  in  the  water  uj)  to  his  loins,  was  washing  this 
I  earth  in  ii  flat  iron-pan,  nnd  extracting  gold  frtiiu  it. 

"  Un  either  side  of  the  ravine  stood,  in  lung  array, 
the  miners'  dwelling  houses,  consisting  of  tents  of 
every  shajie,  nnd  huts  ipf  cedar  planks.  JLiving  satis- 
fied ourselves  with  the  conteni]ihiti(in  of  the  Rpeelacle, 
we  continued  on  our  naito  for  Cira.ss  Valley,  where  wo 
arrived  the  next  day  after.  This  place,  though  more 
considerable  nnd  important,  presented  in  almost  every 
respect  the  same  apjiearance  as  Hough  and  Ecady. 

"  Scarcely  had  we  niTi\c<l,  when  n  stream  of  the 
curious  issued  from  the  .snrrouniling  tents  nnd  huts, 
nnd  watched  with  surpri.se  the  hauling  out  of  our 
precious  machine.  AVe  raised  our  tent  under  a  broad 
shade  of  trees  indicated  to  us  by  a  party  of  Swi.ss, 
with  whom  we  visited  the  plates  in  nil  it'i  extent 
before  retiring  to  that  lest  of  which  we  hud  so  much 
need.  Towards  midnight  we  were  nil  nroiiscd  by  a 
tempest.  The  thunder  growled  shnrp  nnd  quick,  its 
loud  voice  striking  ngninst  nnd  being  repeated  by  the 
echoes  of  the  three  mountains  that  hung  over  the 
jilace,  nnd  scemetl  the  more  terrible  ;  yet,  thanks  to 
the  newness  of  its  cords,  our  tent  stood  bravely  up 
against  the  shock  of  the  wind,  but  not  against  tho 
rain,  which,  flying  before  the  blast,  filtered  thrcugh  it 
in  lieavy  drojis,  nnd  a  ticet  which  quickly  found  its 
way  through  our  coverings  nnd  garments,  and  wetted 
us  to  tho  skin.  At  last  cnnie  the  day,  nnd  we  lighted 
an  imn.ense  firo  with  the  dry  br.mches  that  the  tempest 
had  bioken  down,  nnd  so  warmed  our  frozen  limbs. 
But  tills  was  not  nil  tli.at  we  had  to  do  ;  we  had  now 
to  mount  our  mnchinc  nnd  set  it  working.  Tc  this 
end  wo  chose  out  u  claim^  (See  ji  y'J7),  wlicre  wo 
made  our  first  experiments.  Those  were  not  nt  all 
sati.sfactory.  At  last,  happening  to  lean  over  the  re- 
cipient in  which  the  mercury  was  placed,  I  was  ablo 
to  make  out  that  tho  gold  jiassed  over  it  without 
amalgamating  ;  wo  were  struck  with  consternation  at 
this  discovery,  nnd  thought,  with  one  common  accord, 
that  our  mercury,  which  wo  had  lent  obligingly  to  the 


'  A  claim  is  h  piece  of  ground  to  the  cxtont  of  ten  feet  squuro, 
aiul  tu  this  every  miner  in  a  placer  hiis  a  right. 
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captain  of  tlio  Isthmus,  to  replace  some  that  ho  had 
lost  liiingelf  on  the  cuast  of  Mexico,  Imd  become  do- 
toriomted.  So  we  began  again  with  perseverance,  but 
each  time  we  passed  the  mercury  on  the  chamois  skin, 
there  was  not  a  single  bit  of  gold  sticking  to  it,  where- 
U])on  we  ranie  generally  to  the  conclusion  that  our 
machine  of  itself  was  one  utterly  unfitted  to  gold 
washing.  We  felt  very  much  out  of  heart ;  my  three 
comi)onions  proj>osed  at  once  to  dissolve  the  society, 
isharing  tlio  materials  and  what  funds  wo  Imd  left.  I 
accepted  the  oiler,  happy  in  the  jiowei  of  living  alonu 
in  the  enjoyment  of  such  a  life  of  adventure,  and  feeling 
in  that  loneliness  that  I  had  attained  the  liberty  to 
which  I  aspired.  Those  gentlemen  went  off  to  San 
Francisco ;  I  myself  remained  in  Grass  Valley  long 
enough  to  collect  together  some  gohUIust,  and  so 
j)r<)cure  the  means  of  freely  raakirg  the  various  excur- 
sions that  1  luid  projected." 

VII.  -THE  MINER  AND  THE  I.'UNTER. 

"  I  NOW  looked  o;it  for  what  was  necessary  for  a  man 
to  begin  woik  with;  iicxt  I  bought  of  an  American, 
who  was  going  back  to  New  York,  his  hut  and  a  set 
of  miner's  tools.  The  claim  I  j)ickt;l  out  at  the  top  of 
the  valley,  where  I  could  be  alone  with  my  thoughts. 
What,  though  my  hut  was  neither  sjiacious  nor  elegant ! 
it  was  not  tho  less  convenient.  It  stood  upon  the 
hanks  of  a  stream,  with  grass  and  Hovers  before  it,  and 
at  its  back  a  j)ine-tree  of  not  less  than  twenty  feet  in 
diameter  at  its  Vrnse;  my  villa,  less  ambitio\i8,  only 
measured  eight  feet  hquare,  and  was  formed  of  pine 
]ilanks  nailed  to  pine  pules,  and  fitted  on  the  top  of 
each  other  in  a  manner  that  insured  a  free  circtdution 
of  air.  In  the  middle  was  a  small  iron-pot  or  tripod 
that  h(ld  the  fire,  and  a  still  smaller  caiddron  inserted 
in  this  constituted  tlu;  whole  of  my  kitchen ;  hero  I 
made  my  soup,  boiled  my  fowls,  fried  my  eggs,  and 
roasted  my  mutton,  that  is  to  say,  whenever  I  could 
get  them.  At  tho  farther  end  of  tho  cabin  was  my 
eamp-ljed,  made  of  four  short  sticks  driven  into  the 
ground,  with  cross-pieces  at  tho  sides  to  join  tbdm,  and 
some  sacking  nailed  over  them ;  as  for  bet'  I  made  that 
out  of  a  sack  of  shavings  and  oak-leaves.  Over  my 
])illow,  like  n  protecting  tegis,  was  hung  the  i>ortrait 
of  one  I  dearly  loved — my  good  rifle  and  n^volver 
depending  on  each  side  of  it. 

"  Behind  the  hut  I  have  scratched  out  a  garden,  which 
I  suiTounded  with  a  hedge  of  bushes,  and  planted  with 
such  flowere  and  vegetables  of  our  dear  France  as 
would  grow  there  freely.  By  tho  side  of  the  garden 
was  a  little  oven,  about  a  foot-and-a-half  high,  of  earth, 
where  I  baked  my  bread,  and  delicious  I  found  it. 

"  Tho  miner,  vl'  whom  I  had  bougiit  my  cabin,  had 
left  mo  some  provisions,  inrludiug  alsmt  forty  ])ounds 
of  fine  flour.  These  remnants  of  stock  were  of  immense 
value  to  me. 

"AI)out  a  mile  from  my  dwelling  I  discovcre<l  a  small 
party  of  four  miners,  ( 'anadians  of  French  origin ;  with 
tltcm  I  soon  became  on  friendly  terms.  Altliough  of 
inferior  education  they  wore  honourable  young  fellows. 
I  had  always  reaso.n  to  be  proud  of  my  connection  with 
them,  and  rejoice  in  !'ie  end  I  was  the  means  of  the!, 
acquiring  a  good  furtitnc.  I  have  already  sjtoken  of 
what  my  bed  was  made  of.  One  day,  on  a  fine  after- 
noon, I  vtent  up  tlie  side  of  a  hill  with  my  sack  and 
rifle  on  my  shoulder ;  here  I  came  upon  a  hollow  that 
was  filled  with  dried  leaves,  into  which  I  jumped  up 


to  my  waist,  and  set  to  work,  hands  and  feet,  filling 
my  sack.  After  killing  some  small  birds  on  the  moun- 
tain I  went  home  to  my  nest,  and  as  it  was  night  when 
I  got  there,  I  took  only  a  light  supper  and  went  to 
bed.  Fatigtie  soon  brought  on  sleep.  About  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  my  slumbers  grew  lighter 
I  felt  there  was  something  quickly  moving  up  and 
down  in  my  sack,  and  in  a  manner  that  was  by  no 
means  assuring.  Thinking  it  might  be  a  rat,  I  carried 
my  hand  down  along  the  sack,  and  shuddered  with 
horror  as  I  felt  tho  shape  of  a  snake,  which  turned  its 
head  briskly  in  tho  direction  of  my  hand.  One  bound 
and  I  was  outside  tho  hut  running  towards  my  friends 
the  Canadians,  to  whom  I  rekted  my  adventure,  and 
begged  them  to  come  back  with  me  to  the  hut.  Re- 
entering with  them,  I  emptied  the  contents  of  my  sack, 
and  saw  escape  from  it  a  fine  full-grown  rattlesnake, 
which  glided  off  to  conceal  itself  under  the  trunk  of  a 
fallen  tree  near  my  gaixlen.  Unaccustomed  to  such 
visitors,  I  was  at  first  desirous  of  approaching  it  more 
closely  for  the  purpose  of  a  nearer  inspection,  but  the 
ungrateful  monster  that  I  had  warmed  in  my  bosom 
rushed  U])on  thn  bayonet  that  I  presented  towards  him, 
am'  began  to  bite  at  the  barrel  of  my  rifla  Fearing 
ttiat  he  might  take  .\  fancy  to  bite  me,  I  put  my  finger 
on  the  trigger  and  literally  cut  him  in  two.  Wo  made 
out  his  length  to  be  four  feet  two  inches,  and  I  cut  out 
of  his  tail  a  dozen  scales,  of  a  ball-shape,  which  gave  a 
harsh  sound  when  they  were  put  in  motion ;  this  is 
what  is  vulgarly  called  the  rattle  of  tho  snake. 

"  It  would  seem  that,  without  knowing  it,  I  Imd 
taken  this  snake  out  of  his  liole  where  iic  lay  coiled 
up  and  frozen,  and  brought  him  home  in  my  sack 
with  the  oak  leaves. 

"  There  is  also  another  enemy  to  be  feared  in  this 
country ;  he  does  not  require  to  bo  introduced  into 
your  house,  for  ho  knows  very  well  how  to  gel  there 
without  in%  itution,  whenever  you  forget  to  shut  tho 
door.  One  Sunday  evening,  while  I  was  at  work  in 
my  garden,  for  I  could  only  attend  to  it  one  day  in  the 
week,  I  saw  the  shadow  of  a  beast  that  looked  like  the 
wolf  of  Europe,  just  bounding  out  of  my  house  on  his 
way  to  the  forest.  Seizing  the  rifle  bj  iny  pide,  I  fired 
at  the  animal,  who,  feeling  himself  ticki-^l  by  the  lead, 
dropiicd  a  wild  turkey  that  I  liad  killed  tho  previous 
evening.  This  was  a  cayotte  {Cania  latrans),  an  animal 
very  conmion  in  these  countries,  and  which  haunts  tho 
neighbourhood  of  tho  placers  for  the  sake  of  the  scraps 
the  miners  throw  away. 

"  Having  often  heard  s))eak  of  a  marsh  about  six  miles 
from  Nevada  city,  where  gai.io  was  very  abundant,  I 
was  temptml  to  pay  it  a  visit,  and  taking  with  me  a 
mule  that  I  liad  bought  in  the  expectation  of  certain 
long  journeys  that  I  had  proposed,  thinking  this  a 
good  opportunity  of  testing  lier  qualities  or  defects. 

"  My  be.irskin  folded  in  four  made  me  a  comfortable 
saddle,  that  I  fixed  on  the  Itack  of  the  quadruped  with 
the  tent-rope  that  my  partners  had  left  behind  them  in 
the  Gap  Valley  on  their  de|)arture.  I  managed  to 
cook  up  a  bridle  and  stirrups  by  the  same  means.  Such 
was  tho  equifiage  with  which  I  took  the  road  to  tho 
marsh.  I  certainly  should  not  have  reaeii:<d  liefore  day- 
''Mit,  but  for  an  accidental  meeting  wiilt  i  miner  who 
was  OL'liging  enough  to  put  me  on  the  roid. 

"  Almut  a  himdred  jMiceB  from  tho  baak  ni'ght  be 
seen  a  bush  of  wild  roses,  under  which  I  «ent  ai:d  laid 
in  ambush.  At  every  instant  tho  wild  ducks  and  teal 
touched  my   face  with  the  inints  of  their  wings.     I 
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even  knocked  down  many  of  them  with  the  bari-el  of 
my  rifle ;  but  it  waa  not  against  tho  feathered  race  that  I 
had  declared  war.  I  saw  Homething  better  than  that. 
From  time  to  time  I  was  obliged  to  make  my  mule 
change  i*a  place,  for  tho  bottom  was  not  by  any  means 
firm,  and  there  was  a  risk  of  my  seeing  it  swallowed  up 
if  I  did  not  take  this  precaution.  I  was  in  this 
position  about  three  hours,  when  my  attention  was 
attracted  by  a  sound  like  that  of  a  ruahing  wind  com- 
ing down  tho  mountain  in  front  of  which  the  marsh 
waa  situated.  I  had  scarcely  time  to  drop  two  more 
balls  into  tho  barrel  of  my  rifle  than  a  magnificent  herd 
of  stags  and  does  appeared  on  the  edge  of  the  forest ; 
about  ten  paces  in  advance,  a  superb  buck  of  ten 
branches  inarched  at  their  hca(L  Ho  halted  with  an 
air  of  inquietude,  raised  his  beautiful  head  and  snorted; 
well  I  knew  by  this  that  ho  had  winded  me,  and, 
fearing  to  see  them  re-enter  tho  woods,  I  fii'ed  off  both 
barrels,  with  no  opjiortunit/  of  judging  their  effect,  as 
I  felt  myself  that  moment  launched  5nto  space,  and 
was  only  stopped  in  my  precipitate  coui-se  by  the 
bottom  of  the  lake.  This  was  owing  to  the  confounded 
mule,  who,  taking  fright  at  the  explosion  of  my  fire- 
arms, thought  it  best  to  give  a  vigorous  jump  and  get 
rid  of  me  tho  best  way  she  could 

"  As  soon  as  I  could  get  on  my  I'eel  again  I  caught 
sight  of  her  making  off  towards  (he  forest.  I  was 
soon  after  her ;  and  thanks  to  tlie  long  bridle  that  had 
got  round  her  legs,  and  forced  her  to  gallop  on  three 
legs,  I  was  not  long  in  catching  her. 

"  Although  covered  alt  over  with  mud,  and  wet  to  the 
skin,  I  still  pushed  on  to  the  opening  in  the  forest 
out  of  which  the  herd  of  de'.n-  liad  »ome,  and  there,  to 
my  great  delight,  I  saw  a  noble  stag  slretched  on  the 
ground  with  uiio  of  my  rifle-balls  in  his  side  ;  this  was 
a  morsel  ot  consolation  in  my  disiastcr.  I  was  much 
sooner  comforted  than  dried ;  for  my  tmder  had  got 
wet  ill  my  forced  bath,  and  I  could  not  light  a  fire. 
So  I  managed  with  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  put  tho 
stag  entire  across  my  mule,  and  dire^'ted  my  steps 
towards  Ne\adii  city,  to  carry  '".at  a  litile  plan  I  had 
conceived  for  selling  my  catjC. 

"J  nrrivi'd  there  towards  mid-day,  jii.>>t  ut  the  time 
whon  the  miners  were  returning  fi-om  their  '  claims' 
to  dinner.  Ah  I  advanced  bravely  up  the  only  street 
of  the  village,  I  shouted  out  in  English, '  Venison,  at 
one  dollar  a-iraund  !'  Huch  a  capital  idea  was  crowned 
with  success  ;  for  scarcely  had  I  reached  the  bottom 
of  the  street,  which  wits  not  above  two  hundrc<l  yards 
long,  than  I  had  sold  every  irauiul,  and  gained  two 
hundred  dollars  in  gold  dust. 

"  Now  came  another  my  of  good  fortune,  for  two  of 
my  French  comjuitriots,  who  kept  a  tavern,  to  whom  I 
had  sold  the  two  haunches  of  my  deer,  invited  mo  to 
dinner,  and  during  tho  dessert  informed  me  of  their  wish 
to  enter  into  a  contiiict  with  ir.e  to  ."-upply  them  w't!: 
game  during  the  whole  year.  I  acctj'ted  this  con- 
tract fiir  so  lung  as  I  should  remain  at  Qrass  Valley, 
withciut  binding  myself  to  any  ])articular  time.  As 
we  we' 0  all  of  us  Bretons,  our  words  were  as  good  as 
our  bonds,  and  no  written  agreement  was  thought 
necf.isary. 

"  In  this  village,  as  in  nil  tho  ]ilacers,  gold  and  silver 
never  made  their  ap]ioarancu  as  coin  ;  in  all  commercial 
traniaotioiiH,  goods  are  bought  and  (Niid  for  in  gold-dust ; 
thus  you  see  two  pairs  of  scnloii  on  every  shop-counter, 
one  to  weigh  tho  goo<l.^,  and  tho  other  tho  price. 
Every  minor  ccrrios  about  with  him  a  leathern  purse,  iu  i 


the  shape  of  a  portemonnaie,  full  of  gold-dust,  for  hia 
small  expenses. 

"  I  passed  a  pleasant  evening  at  this  tavern  with  my 
friend  frem  Xcutes  ;  there  were  guests  from  all  parts 
of  tho  world,  and  stories  of  every  deacriiitiou. 

"It  was  hard  to  leave  such  company,  and  the  reader 
will  not  bo  surprised  if  it  were  not  but  a  very  little 
time  before  the  rising  of  the  sun  that  I  started 
'  <?■  on  my  mule  again  on  the  road  to  Grass  Valley." 

VIII.— DEPARTURE  FOR  THE   INTERIOli. 

"  Weeks  and  month>>  thus  rolled  on,  between  work 
ut  the  'claim'  and  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  tho 
lattcL'  of  which,  strange  to  say,  generally  brought  more 
profit  than  tho  former.  At  last  came  the  moment 
when  I  could  no  longer  resist  the  imperious  desire  that 
urged  me  towards  the  deserts  of  the  east ;  consequently, 
after  having  pkccd  my  cabin  in  the  care  of  the  Cana- 
dians, and  deposited  my  little  fortune  also  in  their  loyal 
hands,  I  ui<ide,  one  fine  morning,  my  final  preparation 
for  departure.  My  bearskin  and  my  hammock,  folded  iu 
four,  were  placed  on  the  back  of  my  mule,  and  fastened 
with  ray  tent  ropes  ;  on  the  top  of  these  I  placed  the 
haversack  containing  my  provisions,  and,  mounted  on 
them  all,  I  gave  a  last  loving  look  at  my  peaceable 
henniaige,  my  flo.'ers,  too  soon  perhaps  to  wither  on 
their  stems,  deprived  of  my  tender  care ;  gave  a  friendly 
grasp  to  my  Canadian  neighboni's,  and  with  a  happy 
heart,  eager  with  hojie  and  adventurous  emotion,  1  set 
forth  on  my  way.  I  had  contrived  for  myself  a  kind 
of  cabin  with  wolf-skins,  for  my  red  woollen  shirt 
was  quite  used  up.  With  this  equipage  I  was  a  fine 
likeness  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  all  but  the  skin  umbrella, 
instead  of  which  I  had  a  capuchin's  cowl  of  the  same 
stuff  as  my  garment,  which  I  found  infinitely  more  con- 
venient, whether  marching  or  reposing,  awake  or  asleep. 

"  The  early  part  of  my  voyage  passed  without  any 
incident  worthy  of  report.  Tho  day  was  fine,  a  bril- 
liant sun  gilded  the  top  of  the  trees  of  the  forest.  I 
voyaged  along  under  a  dome  of  natural  verdure,  in 
which  myri-iib  of  birds  fluttered  about  and  cing, 
apparently  but  little  frightened  at  my  presence.  I 
made  about  forty  or  fifty  miles  of  my  journey  without 
meeting  any  Indians,  under  tho  gigantic  shade  of 
sombre  und  deep  forests,  or  these  vast  pines  {See  p.  360), 
the  pride  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  (T'oxodtunt^i^anfrum),' 


>  About  thirty  miles  from  Sonon,  in  the  district  of  Cnluverai, 
you  coma  to  what  ii  called  tho  tliv  Stanislns  Diver;  and,  follo'vinj; 
ono  of  it*  tributirlmi  tliut  mumiurB  through  a  deep,  wooded  bed, 
you  reach  the  Mammoth  'free  Valley,  which  lies  l,IiOO  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  lea.  In  this  vnlley,  which  takeii  its  name  thence, 
yon  find  yourself  In  thepmencc  of  the  giants  of  the  vegetable 
world)  and  tho  astonishment  with  which  •  u  conteuiplnte  from 
n  distance  (heio  tower-i>!-'<>  c-onileiic,  riuiig  fur  above  tho  lofty 
pine  weeds,  is  increased  wlien,  on  a  nearer  npproac!:,  you  become 
aware  of  their  prodigious  dimcniions.  There  is  a  i'nmily  of  them, 
consisting  of  ninety  members,  scattered  over  u  space  of  about 
forty  acres;  and  the  smallest  and  feeblest  among  them  is  not  Icas 
than  fifty  feet  In  diameter.  You  ran  acarcely  believe  your  tyes 
as  you  look  up  to  their  crowns,  which,  in  the  moat  vigorous  of  the 
colosml  items,  only  begin  nt  the  height  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  or  two  hundred  feet  trom  the  ground. 

Whether  it  is  the  cnonnoui  girth  of  the  gray  moss-grown 
trunks,  the  incredib':  heights,nrthoitrai|iht, beautiful  growths, 
that  produces  so  pow  .rtul  an  impression,  it  Is  long  before  you  can 
collect  your  thoughts  iufHciently  to  he  able  quietly  to  consider 
their  pern"  .r  characteTiatIca,  and  determine  to  what  S|M<cies  they 
belong.  Hhij  are  conifora)  of  the  family  of  the  Sequoia  (Endlichet), 
and  many  names  have  Iwen  assigned  to  them  hy  various  botanists 
who  iMvg  ieen  nud  deicrlbcd  them.     H'tUiitgtQnia  of  Lludley, 
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■where  the  calmness  reigning  around  pervaded  my 
spirit  witli  a  sentiment  of  repose  and  happiness  such 
as  1  had  never  really  felt  until  then.  My  very  soul 
seemed  at  rest  here,  and  to  have  lost  every  tho\iglit  of 
tlie  troubles  of  life. 

"It  was  about  six  o'clock  when  I  arrived  by  the  side 
of  a  pleasant  stream  shaded  with  willows  and  young 
01. ks.  This  was  a  charming  position  for  camping,  for, 
0.1  cither  side  tiio  stream  was  bordered  with  a  b:ink  of 
grass,  enamelled  with  flowei-s  as  fresh  as  the  morning : 
HO  I  loosened  my  mulo  to  pasture  in  these  charming 
meadows,  and  stretched  my»elf  on  the  grass,  where  I 
inhaled  with  delight  the  balmy  odours  of  the  forest. 
After  sufficient  repose,  a  bath  under  a  natural  arcade 
of  branches  and  entwining  ilowera,  just  such  a  bathing 
place  a.s  a  naiad  might  envy,  recruited  my  strength, 
and  restored  to  my  limbs  that  suppleness  a  journey  of 
such  a  length  as  I  had  gone  through  usually  deprives 
them  of;  for,  to  ease  my  mule,  and,  still  more,  fronx 
the  true  feeling  of  n  sportsman,  I  had  walked  the 
distance  on  foot. 


Wathingtonia  of  tlic  Aiiicricuna.  Uemy  calls  it  tlio  Mum- 
inotli  tree,  Sequoia  gigantea.  Moat  of  tlicm  Imro  blunt  tops, 
which  Imvo  been  nipped  or  broken  oS*  by  storms  in  winter, 
or  by  tho  mass  of  siinw  reiting  upon  tliem ;  others  have  been 
injured  nt  their  base  by  fires  made  by  the  Indians;  and  others, 
again,  have  <uB'erc<l  from  the  avarice  of  the  white  population,  in 
the  restless  search  after  everything  in  nature  that  can  bring  them 
pecuniary  proAt.  With  this  motive,  one  trunk  liua  been  robbed 
to  the  hclKht  of  fiily  feet  of  its  bark,  which  boa  been  carried  about 
and  exhibited  in  various  parts  of  the  world;  and  a  spira)  taircaw 
ullcrwards  cut  in  it,  by  which  visitors  (paying  for  their  ailniission) 
ascended  to  n  considerable  height.  Tho  owner  of  this  district, 
who  also  acts  as  guide  to  visitors,  had  given  a  name  to  every  tree 
according  to  its  position,  or  to  somo  circumstance  about  it  that 
had  struck  bis  fancy.  Tito  tree  tluit  lias  been  cut  down  wns 
denominated  "  Dig  tree,"  not  without  reason,  as  it  is  ninety-six 
feet  in  circumference,  consequenty  thirty  two  feet  in  diameter, 
and  three  hundred  feet  high ;  it  took  five  men  twenty-fivo  days 
to  fell  it,  and  the  only  way  this  could  bu  efiected  was  by  boring 
hiiles  in  it,  which  were  then  brought  into  connection  by  the  axe. 
Tho  stump  that  was  left  1ms  been  smoothed  nt  tho  top,  and  olTcrs  a 
surface  on  which  it  is  said  sixteen  pairs  of  waltzers  can  perform 
their  gyrations,  without  interfering  with  one  another's  move- 
ments, Ily  counting  tho  rings  it  would  seem  that  that  tree  must 
have  obtained  the  ago  of  3,000  years.  Another,  called  "  Miner's 
Cabin,"  from  a  hollow  in  tho  '  niuk,  is  eighty  I'tot  round,  and  also 
three  hundre<l  feet  high.  1  '  "Three  Sisters"  aro  three  trees 
that  appear  all  to  form  the  suuie  root,  and  the  middle  ono  only 
begins  to  get  its  branches  at  the  height  of  two  hundred  feet :  its 
circumference  is  nine  feet,  and  its  height  throe  hundred  feet. 
Besides  these  there  oro  "  Old  Bocliolor,"  "Husband  and  Wife," 
neither  mvch  inferior  in  size  to  those  I  have  mentioned ;  and  even 
moro  colossal  is  the  "Family  Group,"  consisting  of  father, 
mother,  and  twenty-four  children.  Tho  father  has  fallen  some 
years  ago,  has  struck  another  trej  in  its  fall,  and  has  broken  elf 
III  a  length  of  three  hundred  feet,  tho  entire  trunk  measuring 
four  hundred  and  fifty  feet ;  at  the  place  where  it  broke,  its  cir- 
cumference is  forty  feet,  and  at  tlio  base  one  hundred  and  ten 
feet ;  the  mother  is  nihity-one  fe<.'t  round,  and  three  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  feet  high;  and  another  hollow  trunk,  which  is 
broken  oiT  in  a  length  of  seventy-five  feet,  is  denominated  the 
"  Uorselmck  Uider,"  because  n  mall  on  horseback  can  ride  con ' 
vcniently  through  it  from  one  end  to  the  other;  and  tliero  ia  also 
"Uncle  Tom'a  Cabin,"  n  t>unk  thrco  hundred  feet  Kfh,  and 
ninety  feet  round,  with  a  hollow  at  tho  liose  in  which  there  is 
plenty  of  roinn  fur  a  party  of  (Ive-and-tweiily.  The  lent  that 
forma  the  entrance  to  this  trej  is  two  and  a-lialf  feet  bniud,  and 
ten  fset  high,  oiid  certainly  few  of  the  gold-diggers  have  aiich 
apai'ious  dwellings  na  its  interior  presenta.  It  is  most  grievous  to 
tliink  that  these  mignificeiit  monumenls  of  the  power  of  vegeta- 
tion ahoiild  fall  a  |>rey  to  the  dcatructivcni«s  of  man,  when  after 
their  thousands  of  veiirs  uf  existence  they  aro  still  vigorous 
enough  to  remain,  if  they  were  let\  untouched,  us  objecta  of 
wonder  and  admiration  to  generation  after  generation  of  our 
al'ort-Uveti  r&ce. 


"My  first  caro  after  this  was  to  light  a  fire,  and  pluck 
two  Californian  partridges,  which  were  spitted  ujKin  a 
stick  resting  upon  two  others ;  as  they  were  very  fat, 
I  put  my  tin-plate  under  them  to  catch  the  gravy, 
and  then  I  had  a  glorious  repast,  which  only  wanted  n 
bottle  of  our  Breton  cider  to  make  it  perfect.  This 
national  nectar  I  replaced  by  the  water  of  the  brook, 
lii|iiid  and  fresh,  such  as  aro  all  streams  in  the  country 
of  tho  Rocky  Mountains.  At  night,  I  suH|)ended  my 
hammock  between  the  branches  of  a  pine,  not  feeling 
quite  sure  of  the  delights  of  a  night  passed  ou  tho 
gra.ss  by  the  side  of  a  stream,  but  still,  within  hearing 
of  its  melodious  raurnmrs.  I  cut  down  with  my 
hatchet  it  large  quantity  of  branches,  which  made  mo 
a  luagniticent  couch  through  the  night,  and  served 
mc  as  the  safeguard  ngain.st  the  indiscreet  visits  of  any 
ferocious  beasts. 

"  I  awoke  with  the  dawn  as  tho  birds  were  singing  in 
the  bushes.  How  grateful  to  tho  heart  of  the  traveller 
is  such  a  pleasant  awakening — those  sweet  notes  that 
give  to  his  heart  that  assurance  of  ]>eaco  and  courage 
so  necessary  to  a  man  wandering  in  forests,  thousands 
of  miles  from  his  native  land.  All  that  surrounded 
mo  then  was  so  beautiful  and  so  sweet,  that  I  have 
often  regretted  not  havi  g  been  born  in  these  primi- 
tive i-cgious,  that  I  might  have  lived  there  ever  ])eace- 
ful,  and  satisfied  in  the  continual  contemplation  of  the 
beauties  of  creation.'' 


IX.— MY  ADVENTURES. 

"After  some  days'  travelling,  and  numerous  dangers, 
increased  by  meeting  with  men  and  animals  in  regions 
.seldom  frequented  by  Europeans,  dangers,  whose  con- 
stant recurrence  made  them  a  daily  habit,  I  traversed 
the  southern  extremity  of  tho  mountains,  whence  tho 
Ri«'ei  Humboldt  flows  to  the  west,  and,  ascending  be- 
tween the  Lakes  Nicollet  and  Sevier,  penetrated  within 
that  portion  of  the  Sierra  Wah,  where  tho  search  for 
gold,  and  the  flight  of  tho  Mormons,  have  caused  to 
spring  up  the  Great  Salt  Lake  City  and  that  of  Fill- 
n  ore,  the  nomiiinl  capital  of  the  Mormon  state  of  Utah, 
But,  as  yet,  the  sombre  caiuma  or  jtasses  of  those  moun- 
tains (6'ce  page  365),  and  the  gigantic  forests  of  their 
sides,  had  never  been  gone  over  b\it  by  panthers  and  tho 
no-less  savage  men  belonging  to  the  numerous  sub-divi- 
sions fif  the  I'ah-Utah  Indians. 

"  While  encamped  one  night  on  the  bank  of  a  water- 
course, which,  too  late,  I  recognised  as  an  nifluciit  of 
the  Rio  Verde,  I  was  roused  up  by  tho  growling  of 
a  bear,  but  in  a  ]iarticular  tone  that  was  not  by  any 
means  i-c-aiisuring.  As  soon  as  it  was  daylight  I 
looked  to  the  charge  of  my  rifle,  and  dropped  in  somo 
iron  shot  in  |ilaco  of  a  leaden  bullet.  I  do  not  know 
what  was  in  tho  air,  but  I  felt  a  kind  of  pi-csentiment 
that  was  not  ominous  of  good, — a  spasm  of  the  heart 
that  seemed  to  say,  '  mind  what  you  are  about.*  I 
followed  this  advice,  and  about  niao  ''  'ick  resumed 
my  journey.  As  tiie  river  lay  along  in  the  dii-ection 
of  my  route,  I  kept  on  its  bank  until  the  middle  of  tho 
day,  and  wiw  then  about  to  plunge  into  the  forest, 
when  my  attention  was  awak^jned  by  cries  in  tho  dis- 
tance. Following  tho  Indian  fashion,  I  brotight  my 
ears  in  close  proximity  with  the  ciivth,  and  could  then 
ilistinctly  mako  out  a  hubbub  of  shouts.  At  one 
bound  I  threw  myself  into  a  clump  of  cherry  treesnml 
willows  on  the  bank  of  the  stream,  iiid  with  my  belly 
to  the  ground,  like  a  fox  tlrnt  sees  tho  hunter,  I  waiteil 
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rifle  in  hand.  After  the  kpso  of  a  few  minutes  I 
caught  siglit  of  a  hand  of  Indians,  of  all  ages  and 
sexes,  running  towards  the  opposite  Imnk,  and  leaping 
into  the  water  like  so  many  frogs.  I  thought  I  was 
about  to  be  attacked,  and  put  myself  on  the  defensive, 
but  I  soon  recognised  my  error,  for  the  Indians  seemed 
a  gieat  deal  more  frightened  than  I  could  possibly  sup- 
pose they  would  be  at  seeing  mo.  Men  and  womca 
were  swiu^ming  as  hard  a.s  they  could,  only  as  the 
latter  carried  almost  all  of  them  on  their  backs  one  or 
two  children  rolled  up  in  their  birch-work  cradles,  so 
they  swam  mucl>  less  quickly  than  the  men,  who,  m 
soon  aa  they  reochod  the  bank  took  to  flight.  Three 
only  had  the  manhood  to  halt,  these  encouraging  tlio 
IKJor  squaws  with  voico  and  gesture  to  push  forward.  I 
was  all  the  while  exj^cting  to  see  a  band  of  Indians 
make  their  appearance  in  pursuit  from  the  other  side 
of  the  bank,  and  was  making  ready  to  beat  a  retreat. 
On  my  own  part,  I  heard  the  formidable  howl 
that  had  kept  me  awake  all  night  resound  in  close 
pi-oximity,  and  at  the  same  moment  a  mass  of  gray  fur 
camerollingdownthe  bank  and  tumbling  into  the  water, 
showing  itself  to  be  a  grizzly  bear,  that  frightful  beiist, 
the  terror  of  a  timorous  heart,  and  the  king  of  beauts 
in  these  regions.  He  swam  with  such  vigour  that  he 
was  soon  close  upon  tho  last  of  the  squaws,  a  poor  young 
mother  towim?  behind  her  two  little  children,  who 
cried  whenever  their  mouths  were  not  filled  with 
water.  The  Indians,  on  their  side,  shot  their  poisoned 
arrows  at  the  bear,  but  the  distance  between  them  was 
vet  too  great,  and  he  was  not  hit. 

"  1  n  a  scene  so  distressing,  it  was  not  iu  my  power  to 
remain  a  calm  and  selfish  spectator. 

"  I  came  out  of  my  hiding-place,  and  after  calling  upon 
am\  comiielling  the  Indians,  who  were  strongly  disposed 
to  take  to  flight  at  seeing  me,  to  contmuo  firm  in 
discharging  their  arrows,  I  placed  my  trusty  rifle  in  the 
fork  of  a  willow-branch,  to  make  sure  of  my  aim,  and 
fired  a  long  shot.  My  ball  struck  the  horrible  head  of 
the  monster,  and  I  saw  him  shake  it  in  the  river, 
whose  waters  became  red  with  his  blood.  His  speed 
became  manifestly  slower.  Then,  seizing  an  Indian,  who 
seemed  to  be  the  husband  of  the  unlucky  squaw,  I 
|,ushed  him  in  the  water  to  go  and  help  his  wife,  who, 
jvwalysed  with  fear,  and  impeded  by  her  burden,  could 
scarcely  manage  to  swim  ;  but  I  was  obliged  to 
menace  him  with  my  rifle  to  compel  him  to  do  so.  I 
then  brought  my  rifle  to  my  shoulder,  and  sent  another 
iron  ball  crashing  into  the  skull  of  the  grizzly  bear, 
which  stopped  his  career  in  just  sufficient  time  to 
allow  the  Indian  woman  to  regain  the  bank,  which  she 
had  no  sooner  touched  with  her  feet,  than  she  fell 
almost  senseless.  I  made  a  sign  to  the  three  Indians — 
father,  brother,  and  husband  of  the  unfortunate  woman 
— to  bear  her  away  in  safety  to  the  forest.  Emlxd- 
dened  by  my  first  success,  I  was  now  inclined  for  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  my  terrible  game,  so 
quickly  dropped  a  couple  of  balls  into  my  rifle, 
and  slinging  it  behind  me,  climbed  up  into  one 
of  the  willows  tlmt  fringe  the  river  banks.  I 
had  scarcely  installed  myself,  and  had  not  yet  had 
time  to  fix  myself  to  one  of  the  branches  by 
means  of  my  belt,  from  a  fear  that  my  feet  might 
slip,  when  the  monster  should  come  crawling  up  the 
trunk  of  the  willow,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  cover- 
ing me  with  hia  foetid  breath.  At  th.is  time  I  was 
still  ignorant  that  grizzly  bears  do  not  climb  trees, 
and  BO  in  my  fear,  and  with  the  object  of  stopping 


him,  I  discharged,  at  a  yard  distance,  in  succession, 
both  barrels  down  his  gajung  throat,  one  of  my  balls 
went  through  his  jaw  and  came  out  at  his  neck,  the 
other  stuck  in  his  large  chest ;  he  uttered  a  terrific  howl, 
and  in  a  violent  efibrt  to  get  at  we  fell  on  his  back  at 
the  foot  of  the  willow.  He  was  up  and  at  me  again 
in  an  instant.  There  was  no  time  to  reload  my  rifle, 
and  my  r«volver  that  I  sought  to  u.so  bad  got  stuck 
among  the  branches  of  the  willow  in  my  girdle  in  such 
a  manner  that  I  could  not  draw  it. 

"  But  I  had  all  my  senses  about  mo,  and  seizing  my 
hatchet  I  gave  my  assailant  a  violent  cut  across  tlio 
head,  one  of  his  eyes  was  wounded,  and  I  was  covered 
with  his  blood;  ho  fell  to  the  earth  and  remained  about 
three  seconds  writhing  in  convulsions  of  rage.  During 
this  time  I  managed  to  disengage  my  revolver,  ond 
seeing  myself  master  of  the  situation,  as  it  now  became 
evident  that  the  enemy  could  not  mount  to  the  ussaidt, 
1  took,  a  deliberate  aim  and  hit  him  in  the  other  eye. 
After  that  it  was  easy  to  make  an  end  of  the  terrible 
beast.  Sightless  as  he  was,  he  kept  turning  and  turn- 
ing round  tho  tree,  tearing  its  bark  with  its  power- 
ful teeth  and  cl.iws.  Finally  a  last  shot  from  my  riflo 
put  an  end  to  his  agony,  which  had  lasted  n(!ariy  twenty 
minutes,  during  which  he  had  lain  bare  the  vtry  roots 
of  the  willow,  and  torn  away  such  enormous  pieces 
that  the  tree  was  violently  shaken.  I  cut  off  his  claws 
and  knocked  out  his  teeth  with  my  hatchet  as  a  trophy, 
after  the  Indian  fashion,  and  then,  like  a  true  sports 
man,  I  cut  him  open  to  obsorve  tho  course  of  my 
bidlets  in  his  bodyj  his  heart  and  his  liver  I  found 
had  been  .shot  through  three  times.  While  thus  en- 
gaged my  Indians  and  their  squaws  came  up,  and  began 
a  wild  dance  round  us,  accompanied  with  a  song  and 
chorus,  in  which  I  thought  I  could  recognise  a  certain 
gastronomic  character  in  some  ])articular  words  which 
they  pronounced  rejioatedly.  I  let  them  go  on,  and 
seated  on  t'>e  plump  sides  of  my  bear,  joined  with 
them  in  the  chorus.  Seeing  that  I  took  it  all  kindly, 
they  camo  up  at  last,  took  me  by  the  hand  and  led 
me  into  their  cii-cle.  I  yielded  with  a  good  grace,  and 
they  .appeared  enchanted. 

"  When  the  moment  camo  for  jmrting,  one  of  tho 
Indians  who  knew  a  little  Spanish  addressed  me  in  a 
speech  emphatically  sententious,  which  ended  with  an 
appropriate  aphorism,  '  Gratitude  is  a  virtue  of  tho  red 
skins:  ingratitude  belongs  only  to  the  palefaces."  I 
left  this  gentleman,  hard'y  knowing  how  to  reply  to 
such  plain  speaking.  Two  doys  afterwards  I  knew 
better  what  to  say,  for  in  two  days  afterwards  I  was 
thoro\ighly  alone  and  abandoned  in  the  desert,  as  well 
as  robbed  of  all  my  little  baggage  by  the  very  sanio 
Indian  whose  wife  and  child  I  had  saved,  and  who 
had  undertiken  to  nccompany  me  iu  tho  capacity  of 
guide.  Nor  was  this  all :  at  sunrise  next  day  I  was 
thinking,  not  so  much  of  this  Indian  mode  of  gratitude, 
as  of  the  country  from  which  I  was  semrated,  I  was 
suddenly  withdrawn  from  these  gentle  thoughts  by  tho 
hissing  of  an  arrow  which  stnick  the  earth  within  a 
jwise  of  me.  I  turned  my  eyes  in  tho  direction  from 
whence  it  came,  and  could  see  nothing  ;  a  few  instants 
afterwards  another  followed  from  the  same  jioint,  and 
then  I  took  to  a  tree,  peeping  from  behind  which  I 
caught  sight  of  my  Indian  friend.  The  ungrateful  thief 
had  got  behind  a  i-ock,  and  was  looking  out  for  the 
place  of  my  ambuscade.  Tho  points  of  his  arrows 
were  red,  that  is  to  say  they  were  poisoned.  My  part 
was  now  taken.    I  fired,  and  my  ball  hit  Lim  a'  littlu 
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ALL  ROUND 
Jlo  fell  over  the  rock,  wliciici 


below  tlic  riglit  armpit, 
iiereiiiiiiiicd  suspeinled  with  liis  arms  Iianginj;  ilown. 
fSliiigiii;^  iny  rille  I  cliiiibeil  toward.s  liiui,  working  my 
way  u|)  by  tlie  jiitt  irif?  pieces  of  tbe  rock  and  tlic  roots  of 
the  trees,  but  as  the  jiassago  was  a  ditlicult  one,  Bulli- 
eienl  time  elapsed  for  him  to  recover  himself  before  I 
Jiad  readied  tlietop.  Witliau  agility  surprising  in  one 
so  grievously  wcamded,  ho  gained  the  plateau  before  I 
eould  pcjssibly  send  another  sliot  into  him,  einbnriussed 
as  I  was  by  the  dillieiilty  of  the  ground.  When  I 
readied  tho  lilateaii  myself  he  was  already  a  ipiarter 
of  a  mile  in  advance.  Hying  across  the  plain.  To 
follow  would  have  been  folly.  T  sent  a  conical  l)all 
after  him,  wliich  was  all  I  could  do,  but  it  did  not 
liit  him,  as  the  distance  was  too  great. 

"I  came  <hiwn  from  tho  rock,  and  passing  rcamd  by 
the  side  wlicnce  niv  ungrateful  homicide  had  di.sdiurged 
his  arrow.s,  observed  thi;  staiu  of  Ills  blood.  All  tliis 
did  not  give  me  much  reli.sh  for  my  bn^akfast,  and  1 
Hct  forth  on  my  journey  again  sad,  and  full  of  thought. 
Next  day,  towards  eleven  o'clock,  a  vague  and  con- 
fused murmur  attracted  my  attention.  With  no  very 
comfurtable  feeling  I  put  my  ear  to  the  ground,  !iiid 
too  soon  came  to  the  conviction  that  a  war-party  of 
Indians  weie  on  my  traces.  Flight  was  impos.sible, 
eoiicealiiient  cipially  useless,  for  I  was  betrayed.  Cou- 
liding,  therefore,  in  my  lucky  star,  I  waited  their 
eoniing  with  a  (inn  foot,  my  back  against  a  tree,  and 
my  face  to  the  eiusmy.  A  few  minutes  and  they  were 
within  si.\ty  paces  of  nio.  Arrows  without  number 
now  fell  around  mo,  but  1  was  protected  by  tho  trees 
that  grew  thickly  on  the  spot.  My  first  impidsc  Wi\s 
to  defend  my.self  with  my  revolver,  but  when  I  .saw 
them  coming  nearer  and  nearer  with  their  poisoiio\is 
darts,  1  began  to  think  of  surremler,  and  a  thought  of 
my  country  came  over  my  spirit — sweet  thought  ! 
that  counselled  prudence.  I  laid  niy  arms  at  the  foot 
of  the  tree  tliat  I  liad  chosen  to  back  luo  up,  and 
advanced  towards  them.  They  received  me  with  their 
arrows  on  tlie  string,  and  a  (ierco  war-cry  welcomed 
my  resolve.  I  wa.s  at  once  surrounded,  laid  upon  the 
ground,  and  tied  hands  and  feet. 

"  1  addressed  myself  to  him  who  appeared  to  bo  tho 
chief  of  th(!  tribe,  but  herc])licd  in  the  Indian  language 
with  Romt!  Words  which  I  did  not  uuih'rstand.  After 
a  great  many  wonls  and  not  less  gestures  o.xclmngcd 
between  us,  1  thought  I  could  understand  that  there 
w.is  a  ipiestion  whether  to  carry  mo,  or  untie  my  legs. 
Tho  chief,  it  appears,  w.is  incliiied  to  tho  first  plan, 
but  others  of  the  band,  who  had  taken  my  nieiisiiro 
and  calculated  my  weight,  liad  no  inclination  for  such 
a  burthen,  so  thoy  voted  for  the  second  plan  ;  there 
was  an  intermediate  method  proposed  for  killing  nio 
at  once,  but  luckily  the  second  plan  carried  the  day. 
The  fastenings  on  my  logs  were  loosened,  and  I  set  out 
on  a  path  across  the  forest,  led  along  by  tho  Indians 
ot  a  slashing  pace. 

"  Towards  two  o'clock  wo  werosto|iped  in  ourcourso 
by  a  river,  wliich  they  sit  theniselvo.»  to  cross  by 
swimming,  and  one  of  the  nio.st  robust  of  tho  band 
was  tolil  olV  to  carry  mo  on  his  back,  where  1  was 
fistencd  with  thongs  of  Imflalo's  liiih'.  I  confess  it 
was  not  without  fear  that  I  saw  tho  commcnconieiit  of 
tliis  oper.itioii,  the  more  so,  because  my  hands,  being 
still  bound,  tlie  danger  wouhl  bo  imminent  if  the 
Indian  was  not  a  clever  swimmer.  I  diil  all  I  could 
to  make  tlit^  chief  understand  that  I  know  how  to 
UMi'ua,  uud  that  if  ho  would  let  them  unbind  uie  I 
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could  Nwini  acro.s.s  ns  well  as  they  ;  but  whether  ho 
did  not  understand  my  sigris,  or  did  not  feel  inclined 
to  trust  me,  the  arningement  remained  as  it  was.  Sly 
bag,  my  arms,  all  the  booty  taken  with  mo,  wa.s  made 
uj)  into  a  bundle,  and  lauiiclied  into  tlio  river  at  tho 
sjime  time  as  ourselves.  I  soiui  saw  that  my  Indian 
was  a  good  swimmer,  and  we  rapidly  readied  tho  other 
side,  wliere  wo  halted  in  the  middle  of  a  small  creek, 
bordered  with  reeds  and  ai|uatic  jilants.  As  it  was 
very  cold  I  was  soon  dry,  for  they  had  not  taken  tho 
precaution  to  take  oil' my  skin-coat.  We  followed  tho 
eian'so  of  the  river  for  about  an  hour;  then  we  came 
upon  an  atUueiit,  who.so  course  we  followed,  and  twenty 
minutes  afterwards  camo  upon  three  Indian  canoes 
hidden  among  tho  willows  on  the  river's  side.  These 
canoes  wore  an  ingenious  work,  constructed  of  willow 
branches  woven  together,  and  covered  with  tho  skins 
of  liorses  ingeniously  sewn  together.  Seated  in  these, 
and  impelled  by  paddles,  we  ascended  the  river,  and 
after  two  liours'  paddling  I  was  able  to  distinguish 
aljont  two  miles  off  an  immense  jirairie  before  us, 
covered  with  what  I  shoidil  have  thought  to  bo  a  great 
number  of  hav  ockg,  if  a  little  stieak  of  light  .smoke 
across  the  lihn  sky  Lad  not  sufliciently  indicated  them 
as  the  dwellings  of  a  tribe  of  Indians.  As  koou  os  we 
had  reached  the  principal  creek  where  the  fleet  of 
canoes  wen;  moored,  tho  inhabitants  of  these  hut.s 
caught  sight  of  us;  cries  of  joy  hailed  our  arrival,  and 
moro  than  a  thousand  children,  women,  and  men 
hurried  down  to  the  river  bank.  1'hose  most  im- 
patient to  see  me  threw  themselves  into  the  river  with 
most  grotcsipio  contortions,  and  sui'rounded  the  canoe, 
about  which  tho  children  plunged  and  dived  like  so 
many  young  porpoises. 

"  1  was  seized  and  carried  to  land  in  the  midst  of  a 
considei-ablo  crowd.  Our  entrance  through  a  large 
street,  formed  by  two  rows  of  huts,  was  followed  iuinie- 
diately  by  the  arrival  of  the  great  chief,  who  gave 
orders,  without  delay,  to  keep  at  a  distance  the  crowd, 
now  becomo  so  compact  that  I  felt  as  if  stifled  by  a 
girdle  of  living  beings.  Tlie  i-oad  wo  came  olong 
was  on  an  ascent,  and  I  perceived  before  us  tho 
hut  of  the  chief,  which  was  mnch  higher  and  larger 
than  tho  others  ;  a  crowd  of  Indians  of  both  sexes 
were  mounted  on  the  top,  the  better  to  enjoy  the 
coiip-d'tell,  nevertheless,  instead  of  going  directly 
there,  my  escort  took  a  turn  to  the  right,  through  the 
labyrinth  of  huts,  and  stopped  before  one  of  thcni, 
into  which  I  was  made  to  enter,  no  one  following  but 
the  gixjat  chief  and  three  Indian  inferior  chiefs.  Tho 
thick  smoke  with  which  the  hut  was  filled  prevented 
my  at  first  distinguishing  any  objects  within  it,  bv,', 
liaving  been  led  to  the  bottom,  I  founil,  lying  on  a  mat, 
tho  Indian  who  I  had  wounded  the  previous  evening 
with  a  rifle  ball :  near  him  was  his  squaw,  with  all  his 
relations.  The  chief  demanded  of  me,  in  SiHinish,  if 
I  knew  this  Indian  ?  I  made  a  sign  that  I  did.  IIo 
then  raised  tho  buflido-skin  that  covered  the  man,  and 
)iointed  with  his  finger  to  tho  wonnd  produced  by  my 
iiall.  Tlipy  had  applied  to  it  a  port  of  ))la8ter  of  bruised 
Ic^aves.  WhiMi  int<  rr^igated  on  the  origin  of  that  wound, 
I  was  not  inclined  to  conceal  my  being  its  author. 

"My  crime  lieing  thus  verified,  I  was  conducted  to 
the  council-hut,  accompanied  by  a  considerablo  crowd, 
Tliough  larger  than  tho  other  houses  of  the  tribe,  it 
dilTercd  nothing  from  them  in  construction — bmnchos 
<if  oak  stuck  in  the  ground,  and  covered  with  beaten 
mud.     Tho  Indiuas  of  this  tribe  are  of  good  nizo  and 
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tbkture,  well  madu  and  vigorntiR,  vith  aquilino  noses 
and  pointed  chins.  Their  women  possess  in  general 
the  peculiar  stylo  of  beauty  which  is  found  in  all  the 
Indian  tril>cs ;  the  old  women  only  are  subject  to  hard 
work,  while,  as  ia  the  cilso  in  a  great  part  of  other 
tribes,  the  younger  ladies  enjoy  the  considerate  gal- 
lantry of  everyone.  According  to  my  map  the  village 
belonging  to  the  great  tribe  of  the  Tim])abachcs,  a 
subdivision  of  the  Puh-Utahs,  is  situated  on  the 
borders  of  the  San  Juan  River,  a  tributary  of  the 
Rio  Qrnndo,  a  branch  of  the  Colorado  of  the  West. 
(See  p.  405.) 

"  On  entering  the  house  of  the  chief,  we  found  assem- 
bled there  the  four  princi]ial  chiefs,  who,  seated  at  the 
end  of  the  hut,  were  awaiting  my  coming.  These 
fellows  were  a  grand  sight,  for  they  were  freshly 
painted,  to  judge  by  the  brilliancy  of  their  ferocious 
countenances.  Each  of  them  had  his  tomahawk  placed 
by  his  side,  and  wore  an  eagle's  feather  hi  his  hair. 
Their  necks  and  wrists  were  adorned  with  liuman 
teeth  and  bears'  claws;  around  their  waist  hung  tails  of 
the  wolf  or  fox.  The  interior  of  the  council-hut  was 
adorned  with  the  trophies  of  wai,     (^'es  p.  381.) 

"  There  were  scalps  and  arms  of  every  kind,  taken  in 
different  combats :  skins  of  the  panther  and  of  the 
bear,  and  one  thing  that  struck  me  singularly  was  the 
meeting  again,  among  these  spoils,  with  the  skin  of  a 
monstrous  serpent  that  I  hod  killed  sometime  before 
that  I  penetrated  into  the  Sierra  Wall ;  I  could  not  bo 
deceived,  there  was  that  dreadful  head  pierced  through 
by  my  bullets. 

"In  the  centre  burned  a  large  fire  in  a  brazier,  the 
smoke  from  which  found  its  way  through  the  opening 
that  is  always  at  the  top  of  each  Indian  hut. 

"Two  Indians,  armed  with  their  tomahawks,  guarded 
the  door  of  the  council  hut,  and  the  citiefs,  apixtrently 
annoyed  by  the  cries  of  the  curious  crowd,  gavo  orders 
that  the  entrance  should  be  closed  with  a  bear-skin. 
At  firat  they  commenced  with  the  ceremony  of  the 
calumet ;  the  oldest  chief  having  described  a  cirsle  on 
the  ground,  and  made  certain  cabalistic  signs  about  it, 
took  up  a  burning  coal,  and  lighted  with  it  the  calumet 
of  the  tribe.  This  he  first  offered  to  the  Great 
Alanitou,  the  sun,  the  earth,  and  the  four  cardinal 
points,  the  other  chief  looking  on  with  a  very  serious 
countenance.  After  this  the  calumet  was  taken  round 
to  each  of  the  chiefs  in  his  turn,  but  not  one  of  them 
used  it  in  the  same  manner,  as  each  of  them  is  pledged 
by  an  oath  before  the  Great  Spirit  to  smoke  in  one 
imrticiilar  fashion.  To  my  great  regret,  the  calumet 
was  not  offered  at  all  to  me,  but  in  its  place  they 
showed  me  a  tomahawk,  stained  with  blood,  the 
weapon,  I  suppose,  of  the  executioner.  One  of  the 
waniors  brandished  it  ostentatiously  over  my  head ; 
it  was  lucky  he  knew  where  to  stop,  for  my  arms 
were  still  tied  behind  me,  and  my  head  would  have 
been  cut  into  bits  if  he  had  iiap{)cned  to  let  the  weapon 
fall  upon  it. 

"This  ceremony  completed,  they  went  and  replaced 
the  tomahawk  behind  a  hideous  picture,  traced  on  a 
horse's  skin,  placed  on  the  side  of  the  hut  This  painting 
was  a  coarse  representation  of  the  sun,  where  the  Tini- 
pabaches  believe  the  Oraua  Ci.iiit  to  reside. 

"  The  squaw  of  the  Indian  wounded  by  mo  was  then 
introduced,  and  that  one  of  the  chiefs  who  had  opened 
the  sitting  questioned  her  as  to  what  she  knew  about  the 
charge  against  me.  I  could  see  very  well,  from  the  first, 
that  the  i>oor  little  squaw  was  more  inclined  to  pity 


thou  accuse  me,  and  I  read  in  her  eyes  and  her  gestures 
that  she  would  uphold  my  cause,  as  far  as  her  position 
as  the  wife  of  the  wounded  man  would  permit  her. 

"  I  understood,  also,  that  she  was  recounting  the 
scene  of  the  combat  against  the  bear,  and  how  I  had 
saved  them  all  from  a  certain  danger.  As  they  listened 
to  the  evidence  of  the  squaw,  a  flu.sh  of  good  feeling 
lighted  up  the  countenances  of  the  members  of  the 
council,  uud  after  a  sufficiently  animated  debate,  the 
great  chief  addressed  to  me,  in  Spanish,  the  following 
questions : — 

" '  Wherefore  has  the  Palo  Face  come  to  tliose  regions 
to  declare  war  on  the  Timpabaches }  Let  him  answer. 
The  Great  Chief  of  that  nation  waits,  that  he  niuy 
justify  himself  if  he  can.' 

"  '  The  Pale  Face,'  I  replied,  'has  not  declared  war ; 
on  the  contrary,  ho  was  attacked  and  defended  liim- 
self.' 

" '  Then,'  added  he, '  let  him  show  the  wound  ho 
received  from  his  aggressor.' 

"  <  I  had  no  wound  ;  but  I  was  obliged  to  give  one,  to 
save  my  life.' 

"  '  The  Pale  Face  hud  no  such  rights ;  after  his 
bravery  before  the  Grizzly  Bear,  he  should  have  been 
gentle,  and  fled  before  the  arrows  of  the  Timpabnclie, 
which  did  not  hit  him.  He  has  shed  blood  ;  his  blood 
must  be  shed.  The  Great  Chief  of  the  Horned  Snake 
and  his  council  ara  of  opinion,  tliat  the  Pale  Face  has 
deserved  death.' 

"At  these  words,  thu  Indian  woman  iittcicd  some 
expressions  that  I  did  not  understand  ;  and,  lifting  u]> 
the  bearskin  that  covennl  the  door  of  the  council-tent, 
went  forth.  After  her  departure,  a  new  jmlaver  got 
up  among  the  council  of  chiefs.  I  thought,  at  one  mo- 
ment, that  there  was  a  division  of  ojiinion  with  regard 
to  my  sentence ;  but,  in  a  very  short  time,  the  prin- 
cipal chief  cut  short  the  disputo  by  taking  up  the 
tomahawk  of  war.  This  he  placed  on  my  bond,  pro- 
nouncing, at  tho  same  time,  some  words  in  the  ludian 
language,  all  the  while  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on  tho 
picture  of  the  sun,  of  wliich  I  have  spoken  above. 

"  I  thought  of  my  country,  and  those  loved  beings  to 
whom  I  must  bid  an  cternid  odieu. 

"  At  the  bottom  of  the  hut  ctood  the  trunk  of  an  oak, 
to  which  I  was  fastened  by  the  neck  with  a  strong 
leathern  thong,  fixed  itself  to  a  ring  of  mas.4ivo  gold, 
the  ix>lished  inside  of  which  would  lead  to  suppose 
that  it  had  served  for  more  than  one  victim.  A 
bnndle  of  dry  rushes  were  brought  in,  upon  which  a 
number  of  Indians  laid  themselves  down  and  tmokcd, 
as  they  sung,  in  a  monotonous  tone,  my  death-»cug, 
which  at  last  soothed  mo  off  to  sleep,  worn  down  as 
I  was  with  fatigue,  emotion,  and  hunger,  which  it  woh 
impossible  to  satisfy  with  the  handful  cf  dried  chcs- 
nuts,  cooked  in  the  ashes,  that  my  guarcis  offered  me. 

"  Two  days  and  two  nights  succeeded  each  other, 
without  producing  any  great  change  in  my  situation. 

"  On  the  morning  of  tho  third  day,  my  attention  oh 
attracted  by  an  -..uosual  tumult  of  voices,  and  of  comers 
and  goers  ii>.  the  camp.  All  through  the  night,  I  had 
been  kept  awake  by  a  sinister  presentiment ;  it  was 
not  long  before  the  four  chiefs  presented  themselves, 
majestically  equipped,  followed  by  a  hundred  warrioi-s 
with  eagle  plumes  in  their  hair — some  of  them  armed 
with  bows  and  bucklers  of  hard  wood  covered  with 
the  skin  of  the  grizzly  beai',  painted  in  divers  colours — 
others  with  flint  muskets.  The  tomahawk  of  war,  of 
which  T  have  already  spoken,  was  liauded  to  the  chief. 
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ami  ho  pliiwd  himself  iit  tlio  lioml  of  my  fiiiicral  jiro- 
ci'SKion,  They  untied  my  legs,  nml  led  mo  out  nf  tlii' 
hut  with  a  uoid  louud  my  neck.  1  felt  tlmt  the  hour 
<if  my  (leatii  had  iinived. 

"Like  ft  true  siildier,  I  resijfiied  myself  to  my  fate, 
Hud  maichcil  on  with  all  the  prido  nud  iissuniuoo  that 
my  spirit  luuld  muster  out  of  my  a^;itated  flesh.  As 
soon  as  wo  had  ;{ot  outside  the  hut,  the  Indians  of  my 
escort  moimtcd  their  horses — which  were  marfuiticently 
caparisoned  with  the  skins  of  tigers  and  huifalcies,  and 
every  man  had,  hanging  muuil  his  bridle,  a  number 
niiiro  or  less  of  the  scalps  of  his  enemies. 

"  Tho  immense  priiirio  that  surmunded  the  wigwams 
of  the  Timi)abaclies  was  covered  with  Imlians.  f  was 
not  long  in  discovering,  from  the  diversity  of  thiir 
accoutrements,  that  a  great  many  dill'crent  tribes  were 
hero  collected.  My  escort  of  warriors  conducted  me 
to  tho  centre  of  this  meadow,  a  work  of  .some  difliculty 
from  tho  pressure  of  the  curious  |iopulation.  In  the 
centre  of  tlii^  Prairie  was  raised  a  kind  of  hillock,  on 
the  top  of  which  was  tho  trunk  of  a  young  oak,  with 
tho  branches  lop|)ed  o(l'.  This  was  tho  War-l'ost, 
and  to  this  I  was  immedi.itely  tied  l>y  the  li.inds  and  feet. 
"  I  had  been  in  this  )iosition  some  tinu!  when  tho 
(Ircat  Chief  came  towards  mo,  aecom|ianicd  by  a  per- 
sonage who,  although  he  was  robed  ami  swathed  in  the 
mannerof  tho  Indians,  had  yet  a  European  appearance. 
Ho  wits  a  man  of  about  sixty-fivo  years  of  age,  of  large 
stature  ami  lobust  frame.  Ife  woro  a  very  long  red 
board,  contrary  to  tho  custom  of  the  Indians,  who  are 
a  smooth-skinned  race  ;  garmunts  of  untamed  panther 
skins  added  much  to  his  s.ivagc  physiognomy,  and  he 
:..rried  a  rifle  in  a  sling,  a  hatchet  and  a  revolver  in 
Ills  i)cit. 

"  '  Tho  (JreatChicf  of  tho  Tinipabaehes  horo  present," 
Siiid  he  to  mo  in  good  Knglisli,  '  charges  mo  to  tell  you 
that  ho  has  comlemned  you  to  death  ;  his  sageness  has 
counselled  him  to  this  resolution  for  several  reasons ; 
tho  first  and  most  conclusive  of  which  is — your  Ame- 
rican n.itionality;  tho  second,  is  the  mortal  wound  in- 
flictcil  by  you  in  tho  territory  of  the  Timpabachcs,  on 
an  Indian  of  his  tribe.  In  consideration,  howe\cr,  of 
the  good  deeds  related  as  done  by  you,  lie  has  merci- 
fully exempted  you  from  tho  cruel  punishments  usually 
inflicted,  and  to  which  I  myself,  an  Indian  in  heart, 
and  an  Knglislnnan  liy  nation,  should  probably  have 
Leon  opposed.' 

'•' I  thank  you,'  said  I  to  him,  'for  a  feeling  that 
docs  you  honour  ;  but  be  good  enough  to  inform  tho 
Chief  that  ho  is  mistaken  in  regard  to  my  nationality : 
I  am  not  an  American  ;  and  if  I  ha\o  womulod  one  of 
those  Indians  it  was  only  in  self-defence,  pushed  as  I 
was  to  tho  extreme  by  tho  man's  ingratitude  towards 
one  who  had  preserved  him  nud  his  family  frcjui  tho 
teeth  and  claws  of  a  grizzly  bear.  For  tho  rest,  is  it  not 
in  the  nature  of  a  man  to  dc'-ind  his  lifo  when  it  is 
menaced  ? ' 

"  Without  rt'plying  directly,  my  strange  interlocutor 
nnswored  — 

"  '  Sir,  yo\ir  position  afrocta  mo  very  much  :  have  you 
not  a  family  to  regri't,  a  wife,  a  mother,  a  sister,  to 
ileploro  your  death  i ' 

" '  Yes,'  I  replied ;  "  and  they  will  all  feel  the  greatest 
atlliction  when  they  boo  mo  no  more  i-et<irn  to  tlu' 
homo  of  my  fathers ;  but,  at  any  rate,  they  will  be 
ignorant  of  where  or  how  I  have  lost  my  existence. 
A|)art  from  this,  death  has  no  t<'rrore  for  n  :  niisery 
has  taught  luc  to  give  it  a  welcome.     When  I  decided 


upon  making  this  excursion  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
I  had  determined  upon  tho  sacrifice  of  my  lifo  ;  death 
is  to  me  but  a  common  and  foreseen  accident  ;  for  tho 
rest,  I  am  a  soldier,  and  un>ler  this  title  I  shall  show  to 
these  barbarians  that  a  Frenchman  knows  h<jw  to  dio 
as  bravely  as  an  Indian  warrior.' 

"At  these  words,  1  saw  emotion  beam  from  tho  eye 
of  this  man-hunter,  who  siennd  m)  liicKious  at  the 
first  glani'c. 

"  '  L  have  tried  every  means,'  said  he,  'to  obtain  ]iar- 
don  fur  you  from  these  Indians,  but  tlieie  is  a  powerful 
jiarty  against  you  in  the  council  of  the  chiefs.  The 
Indian  whom  you  wounded  was  the  brother  in-law  of 
one  of  the  most  influential  warriors  of  the  trilie.' 

"'I  thank  you  again,'  I  ivplied,  'but  pirmit  me  to 
ask  from  you  a  single  and  last  .service  belcjre  I  die, 
that  you  will  undertako  tin'  task  of  .•djridgiug  my 
]amisliment,  ami  will  undertake  to  n^mit  a  nieilallion 
which  I  have  lure  on  my  heart  to  one  of  my  coui- 
jpatriots  whom  I  left  behind  in  I'lance,  when  about 
to  depart  fiu- America.  I  am  unwilling  that  this  image, 
which  recalls  the  tiails  of  the  dearest  of  women, 
(^houlil  be  jprof.ined  after  my  ileath  liy  these  savagi'.s. 
You  will,  doubtless,  go  some  day  to  Sacramento,  or 
oven  to  San  Francisco,  where  you  will  be  sin'o  to  meet 
.some  Frenchman  worthy  to  receive  tlu^  sacred  dc])osit, 
with  tho  mission  of  announcing  to  this  lady  that  1 
ilicd  in  tho  ])lacers.' 

"' That  miksiou  is  sacred  to  me,'  he  re|ilied,  'I  will 
make   u  jom-ney   expressly  to   aeeomplisli    your   List 

,  wi.shcs,  and  I  prou.ise  you,  on  my  houo\u-asan  Knglisli 
gentleman  ami  an  Indian  chief,  religiously  to  carry  out 
this  sacred  trust.' 

I      " 'Open,  thou,  my  furcoat,  and  yim  will   find  thin 

I  medallion.'      After  a.sking  my  permissiiai  to  <lo  so,  ho 

.  opened  the  coat,  and,  with  eyes  wet  with  tear.s,  said  to 

I  me,  '  You  must  have  been  nnbap])y,  indeed,  at  rpiitting 
fiU'  ever  this  lovely  creature,  whoso  sad  look  seems  to 
presage  in  advance  tho  dangers  that  av.aited  your 
(lerilous  journey.' 

I  '•  Tho  tears  that  rolled  down  on  the  facn  of  my  gar- 
ments were  my  only  reply.  In  tho  hnket  that  con- 
tained this  picture,  I  h.ul  written  my  friend's  name; 
when  tho  stranger  saw  this,  ho  asked  nus  cpiickly,  if 

]  that  was  my  name  also,  ami  whether  I  was  of  English 
descent  I 

" '  Yes  ;  and,  assuredly,  I  am  proud  of  it,'  I  replied. 
'  My  ancestoi-s  followed  the  fortunes  of  tho  Stuarts,  and 
ab.mdoned    fortune  and   country    to   accompany  into 

I  Franc(^  their  exiled  king.' 

j      "  He  did  not  suffer  mo  to  conclude. 

I  "'What  then  I' he  exclaimed,  'are  you  descended 
from   that   AVognu,   whose   worth  has  been   made   so 

]  famous  by  tho  author  of   ]i'(iivrlfij.^     Then,  if  it  be  so, 

'  Tlio  Captiiin  Wo^-iin  wlioso  cIltl'l■|l^l^ill^'  iliiirai'tcr  is  «o  will 
ilniwii  1)y  t'lnroiiilciii.  Jle  liiiil  ori(,'iiiiill_v  iiipigwl  in  tlic  Bcivico 
of  tliti  rnrlianient,  liiit  Imd  iilijurLMi  tlittt  ]iarty  \\\)om  tlivcxecutii>a 
ol'dmrks  1.,  niiilu|Hm  luiniii^'  tlmt  the  rnvai  stiuuliiril  wna  set  up 
by  Uic  luul  (if  lilencatra  and  (iiiieral  Miilillcton  la  tliclli);liluii<ls 
of  Soitluml,  look  Iriivc  <if  Cliarli'S  11.,  who  was  tlicn  at  riirls, 
passi'il  into  Kiidlanil,  asscmliKd  a  l)oiIy  of  Cavaliers  in  tlio  iicigli. 
ImurlioiKl  of  London,  anil  travcrgod  tlio  kinpdnni,  wliidi  Imil  Wen 
BolangnndiT  tliu  domination  of  the  usni'inT,  by  niiirt'lioa  con- 
ducted with  such  skill,  dexterity,  and  spirit,  that  ho  safely  united 
bis  hiunlful  of  horseinea  with  the  bixly  of  Highlanders  then  in 
nrnis.  After  several  months  of  desultory  warfare,  in  wliieli 
Woman's  skill  mid  eonriigo  gained  him  tho  highest  reputiitioii,  bo 
hud  tho  misfortune  to  bo  wounded  in  n  dangerous  manner,  and  nn 
siirgiral  assistnaeo  Ining  within  reneh,  he  tirniimitcd  his  short  but 
glorious  cateuT,— Wavirlfy,  chap.  xxix. 
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can  I,  tlio  iloscondaiit  of  lionnox,  Duko  of  Kic]imond — 
no,  I  cannot  aeu  kIiciI  ln'foro  my  nycs  tlio  blood  of  a 
niitn  whose  ftneeHtors  jionred  out  theirs  on  bchulf  of 
niy  own.  Kuulcon  on  mo  1 — on  Lennox,  in  lil'o  and 
dciith.' 

"  At  thcao  wordi),  thiii  niiin,  whose  namecamo  to  my 
knowluilgo  in  no  strange  ii  nmnncr,  departed,  fuliowcd 
\>y  tlio  [irinci|>al  warrioi-s  of  his  ti-ilto.     I  waited  pro- 


bably a  qimrtor  of  an  hour,  absorbed  in  thonghts  of ;  days. 


advanced  towards  me,  with  Lennox  at  their  head, 
who  tut  with  his  jioignard  tho  thongs  that  bound  jno, 
and  restored  mo  to  lifu  and  liberty.  I  fell  into  \>in 
arms  and  pressed  him  to  my  heart,  in  tlio  (irst  impulse 
of  my  gratitude. 

"  In  a  few  minutes  tlio  whole  seeno  was  changed  into 
one  of  wild  enjoyment.  Tlii're  wjs  a  general  festivity 
among  all  the  ossembltHl  tribes,  which   lasted  ee\'er(il 


my  nativo  land,  when  I   was  withdrawn  from  these 
retleetiona   by  a  sudden   rumour  that  |)crvadcd  tho 
camp,  and  reached  tho  warriors  who  surroimded  the  : 
war  post.    Tlieso  were  tho  wai-crios  of  the  tribes,  who  1 
were  making  ready  for  battle,     From   tho  height  on 
which  I  stood  chained,  I  saw  tho  brave  Lennox  dis- 
tinctly, OS  he  gathered  round  him  tho  tribo  which  had 
luloptcd  him  OS  its  chief,  and  drew  them  up  with  tho  j 
forest  in  their  rear,  while  tiio  Timpabiichcs  kept  the  I 
centro  of  the  plain. 

"  Some  time  afterwards  I  saw  the  chiefs  of  each  tribe  < 
advance  into  tho  middle  of  the  meadow,    Their  con- 
ference, this  time,  was  uot  of  long  duration.     They  [ 


"Nor  did  Lennox  stopatthis.  Thanks  to  his  protec- 
tion, I  was  enabled,  in  .safety,  to  descend  the  Itio 
Colorado,  down  to  tho  l{io  Virgin,  then  to  go  \ip  that 
river,  and  so  finally  rejjain  tho  region  of  tho  mines 
and  OrasH  Valley,  where  thoy  rcgaitled  mo  as  one  lung 
since  dead. 

"U"-  HE  WoiiAx."' 


'  M.  do  Wognn  is  An  ox-ofllcor  of  SpaltH,  nn  ox-c1iiuf  of  niic  of 
tho  Imttulioii!*  of  tlic  (inrdu  Mtihilt*,  in  ISIS,  miil  \^^  now  lulircctur 
of  the  Ti'li'gmph  iit  St.  Suwr  (baiidiv). 


THE   CREMATION   GHAT   AT   CALCUTTA. 


BURNING  AND  EXPOSURE  OF  BODIES  IN 
INDIA. 

An  intelligent  foreigner,  tho  Hungarian  Count  Em- 
manuel Andreosy,  gives  the  following  striking  account 
of  the  scene  presented,  until  very  recent  times,  nt  the 
great  Cremation  Ghat  at  Calcutta.  Tho  third  day  of 
his  arrival  ut  Calcutta,  the  ('onnt  says,  he  went  out 
lis  early  as  six  in  the  morning  to  make  an  excur- 
sion outside  of  tho  town.  Following  tho  banks  of  the 
llooghly,  ho  founil  all  tho  popuLition  of  the  town 
already  on  ioot ;  activity  reigned  in  every  direction  : 
tho  tradesmen  were  at  their  shops,  tho  workmen  at 
their  omploymc  '  -n  the  classes  who  do  uut  livo 

by  the  sweat  of  ti..  brows  were  up  and  taking  the 
air,  some  on  horseback,  some  in  carriages,  but  all  alike 
bent  on  enjoying  the  early  morning  breeze.  Outside 
of  tho  town  the  same  animation  prevailed ;  tho  road 
was  croM'ded  with  comers  and  goers,  so  much  so  that 
it  was  almost  difficult  to  make  one's  way. 

He  liad  followed  tho  course  of  the  river  for  about 
a  mile  and-a-half,  when  a  strange  smell  came  to  afl'ect 
his  olfactory  organs  in  n  very  unplea.st>.nt  manner ;  a 
thick  cloud  of  smoko  arose  from  behind  a  very  repul- 
sive-looking wall,  i>oisoning  tho  air  around,  and  what 
was  more  singular  was,  that  a  number  of  birds  of  prey 
were  perchecl  along  tho  top  of  tho  wall :  these  wei-e 
vultures  with  naked  fleshy  necks ;  falcons  of  various 
colours  and  sizes  ;  and  even  small  hawks,  fat  and  dirty 
OS  they  generally  look  after  a  feast,  ami  the  sight  of 
which  caused  an  involuntary  feeling  of  disgust.' 

'  Tlie  only  vnlturo  that  frcnuciils  tho  nhambln  anil  banks  of 
rivontn  India,  prcjringon  Ocali,  ia  tho  lo-callcd  Indian  vnlturo 


These  birds  did  not  seem  to  troublo  themselves 
with  the  passere-bye ;  but  some  slumbered,  while  others, 
disturbed  by  vermin,  thrust  their  bills  through  their 
feathers. 

Tho  Count  says,  he  stopi>cd  his  carriage  in  order  to 
discover  tho  enigma  of  tho  scene,  and  to  luscertain 
whence  tho  smoko  came  that  ascended  over  the  wall. 
Ho  was  told  that  it  was  the  place  where  they  burnt 
the  dead,  and  that  that  was  the  cause  of  the  smoke  and 
of  tho  presence  of  birds  of  prey. 

And  this,  ho  says,  ho  found  to  lie  really  the  case  ;  it 
was  in  this  jilace  that  the  bodies  from  the  quarter  in- 
habited by  the  natives  wei-e  burnt,  or  rather  broiled, 
for  no  sooner  is  tho  l>ody  slightly  blarkened  by  the 
i^ames  than  it  is  removed  from  tho  firo  and  taken  away 
to  be  cast  into  the  sivcred  waters  of  the  HiH)ghly.  The 
birds  along  tho  shora  await  this  moment  to  do  their 
work,  so  thot  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  can  actually 
r.tand  by  and  seo  with  what  limbs  these  ravenous  crea- 
tures begin  to  disenibarra.ss  tho  dead  of  their  carnal 
envelope.  Tho  stnigglo  had  just  liegun  with  a  botly 
that  lay  exirascd  nn  the  ^horo,  and  wishing  to  witness 
so  strange  a  spectacle,  our  traveller  moved  towards  it, 
jNissing  over  a  heap  of  bones,  scattered  liei-e  and  there, 
and  lie  thus  aimo  within  a  few  jiaces  of  where  the 

(r.  ImlicHt).  Kulconi  nnd  hawlia  nro  binU  of  jircy,  fccdinf; 
moatly  on  what  they  kill,  iiltliougli  it  i»  truo  thot  tho  I'ondiohcrry 
CTglo  (Faleo  ro»tieerianm)  idso  cnts  Iho  remains  of  dead  animals. 
Tlio  great  sravcngers  of  India  nro  liowcver  the  adjutants,  or 
gigantic  storks  or  crones,  which  somewhat  rescinlilo  tho  African 
morabut,  or  holy  stork  (Ardea  dubia  of  Umelin,  Cii-onia  argala  of 
Vigors),  nnd  whioli  are  protected  in  tho  streets  of  {xipiilous  cities 
on  that  account.  Theso  oiid  tho  Induin  vulture  nro  the  birds 
figured  In  tho  illustrution. 


' 
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anatomical  opcnktion  wna  gi'irig  on ;  lii(  winliuil  to  th- 
tcrniiiio  wimt  kinil  of  bird  was  most  skilful  in  disiioc'tinK 
dt'iid  liodit'D,  and  lio  Haw  that  it  wax  drcidcdly  a  stork 
providcil  with  a  long  a)ipondago  to  its  breast.  'J'IiIm 
I'xcolliut  nnatoniist  in  many  rf;tjM5cts  rcsi'niblcs  tlio 
»iii'0[>oan  H]i('('itiH,  but  it  is  Htron^cr  nnil  talU^r  (lioinj^ 
four  fvut  in  height).  Its  hill  alono  U  about  a  fiHit  in 
length — it  in  a»  hard  as  stono,  nud  cons<'i|ucntly  well 
nda|ited  to  teftriii;^  up  its  booty  ;  it  dcH'.s  not  indeed 
),'ive  itself  much  troublo  in  tlut  matter,  for  it  can  swal- 
low a  cat  iu  a  Hinglo  mouthtul.  'i'lio  Hubstanees  taken 
up  by  tliis  enormous  bill  arc  allowed  to  fall  into  tlio 
iioueli  in  front,  nnd  it  is  only  after  undergoing  a  ]ire- 
iiminafy  procesM  of  softening  there  that  it  is  tinally 
swallowed  and  dis|)oaed  of  in  the  interior  stomach. 

Thanks  to  these  peculiarities,  the  bird  becomes  thus 
a  member,  as  it  were,  of  tlio  (irivilegeil  castes,  for  it 
can  walk  jiroudly  in  the  street.s,  in  the  midst  even  of 
crowds,  without  any  one  disturbing  it ;  there  is  indeed 
a  lino  of  fifty  rupees  against  any  one  who  should  do 
them  an  injury  ;  to  kill  one  would  bo  a  crime.  The 
city  of  Calcutta  cannot  indeed  bo  too  grateful  to  these 
birds  ;  it  is  they  who  pick  up,  iu  the  midst  of  refuse, 
the  remains  of  animals,  birds  and  fish,  und  but  for 
their  presence,  considering  the  idleness  and  indill'erence 
nf  the  inhabitants,  they  would  run  the  risk  of  encum- 
bering the  streets,  and  fatally  poisoning  tho  atmo- 
si)here. 

These  two-legged  Hcavengei"s  have  a  perfect  sense  of 
their  im|)ortancc  and  their  utility,  for  tho  Count  de- 
clares that  tho  governor's  palace  is  their  favourite  resi- 
lience. IFow  inauy  times,  ho  says,  has  he  been  witness 
from  his  window,  wliieh  was  directly  ojiposito  to  the 
palace,  of  the  irregularities  which  these  sacred  hosts 
jiermittcd  themselves  over  tho  head  of  the  iJritish  lion, 
when  early  in  tho  morning  they  lined  tho  imlace- 
terrace  1  Tlieso  funereal  and  irreverent  birds  were 
from  five  to  six  thousand  in  number.  Tho  governor 
himself  had  the  deepest  r"speet  for  this  guard  of 
honour;  for  ho  nover  dared  to  put  his  noso  out  of  his 
window  to  aeo  what  was  taking  place  on  the  top  of  his 
resilience. 

Count  Andreasy  was  disturbed  from  his  observatious 
by  a  noisu  which  sounded  liko  crackling,  and  turning 
round  he  sivw  that  a  bixly  had  just  been  placed  upon 
the  tiro  behind  him.  Two  others  were  already  exposed 
to  tho  tlamos  ;  oud  tho  fire  was  kept  up  by  two  men  as 
black  as  ebony  ;  around  and  lying  on  bundles  of  straw, 
and  even  on  tho  naked  ground,  were  other  bodies 
waiting  their  turn  ;  they  were  comiiletely  nude, 
although  it  is  only  t'.io  middle  classes  who  have  tho 
bodies  of  their  relatives  burnt,  the  ]K)orer  order  are 
sati-fied  with  throwing  them  into  the  river. 

It  must  not  bo  imagined  that  this  cremation  has  any 
relation  to  the  ceremony  formerly  practised  in  Rome 
on  similar  occasions.  With  tho  ancients,  it  wiui  a 
|iiou3  custom  ;  children,  brothel's,  relatives,  friends, 
sen-ants,  in  fact  all  those  who  were  attachcil  to  the  de- 
ceased by  ties  of  relationship  or  affection,  gathered 
round  tho  body,  mourning  and  iu  tears ;  the  ashes 
were  carefully  collected,  und  dcirasitcd  in  an  urn. 

liut  in  India  no  one  seems  to  trouble  himself  with 
the  dead,  save  those  who  arc  employed  iu  tho  act  of 
cremation  itself,  for  as  far  as,  the  Count  says,  he  could 
observe,  it  is  seldom  that  a  relati\  j  of  the  deceased  is 
seen  there.  Besides,  nowhere  in  India  are  bodies 
respected  ;  they  seek  to  get  rid  of  them  as  quickly  as 
possible  ;  they  are  indeed  sometimot   iu  so  great  a 
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hurry,  that  they  aru  often  deposited  on  tho  banks  of 
the  river  before  they  are  ipiitu  dead.  If,  as  it  some- 
times  happens,  persons  so  ex|Hiscd  come  to  life  again, 
they  cannot  return  within  the  precincts  of  tho  city  ;  they 
aro  obliged  to  emigrate  to  a  distant  district  situated  on 
the  borders  of  the  (Jangcs,  whore  there  aro  whole  vil- 
lages of  resuscitated  beings,  Tho  Ifindhus  despise  and 
avoid  places  thus  ])CO]iled.  Formerly,  iMnlies  ciuild  bo 
burnt  nnywhero  on  tho  banks  of  tlie  Hooghly;  but 
iiow-a-days  tho  authorities  have  limited  the  acconiplisli- 
mcnt  of  tho  ceremony  to  one  special  |)oint. 

It  was  only  when  ho  left  this  sad  scene,  and  that  ho 
found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  purer  atmosphere, 
that  tho  Count  says  ho  became  fully  sonsiblo  of  the 
jtoisonous  exhalations  with  which  even  his  clothes  had 
becomo  impregnated. 

Till  within  a  very  brief  time  ago  Count  Androasy's 
description  nf  the  Cremation  Ghat  of  Calcutta,  however 
coloured,  did  not  in  reality  exceed  the  truth.  After 
quitting  tho  Kuropeau  part  of  the  eily  and  tho  ship- 
ping, together  with  a  great  part  of  the  congregated 
fioet  of  native  store-lmats  from  tho  provinces  that 
crowd  the  bank  near  the  northern  division  of  the  city, 
tho  first  object  that  used  to  attract  attention  was  i\ 
certain  bare  and  dismal-lookiiig  quadrangle,  open  nt 
tho  river  side,  u|h>u  tho  hi){h  walls  of  which,  overlook- 
ing the  grotuid  immediately  contigtious,  where  n  cer- 
tain native  hido-nierchant  ond  contractor  with  tho 
Conservancy  Commissioners  canicd  on  his  tleliento 
oixMiitions  in  conneuliou  Mith  tho  defunct  quadrupeds 
of  Calcutta,  were  perched  some  fifty  or  nioro  hungry 
and  expectant  vultures ;  whilst  n  ingst  them  or 
beneath,  stalking  amiilst  bones  and  ruubish,  and  anon 
scared  from  their  object  by  a  jiack  of  cquilly  hungi'y 
and  disgusting-looking  ])ariah  dogf,  diN|iuiantH  for  the 
prize,  were  seen  a  score  or  so  of  the  niljutants,  or 
gigantic  crane. 

This  building  was  known  ns  the  "  JSnrning  Ghat,"  a 
spot  inclosed  and  appropriatiil  by  the  Ilindhus  for  tho 
purpose  of  burning  their  dead.  'NVhen  the  Ilindhus 
aro  said,  all  who  can  afibrd  it  must  bo  understood, 
which,  unfortunately,  not  one-half  of  tho  community 
are  euablod  to  do.  As  with  a  very  snudl  exception 
(certain  clas.s<<s  and  pei'sons  who  dio  ascetics)  Ilindhus 
do  not  bury  their  dead,  it  become",  imtuii  Uy  a  matter 
of  curiosity  to  know  iiow  tho  |  oorer  classes  aro  disposed 
of.  They  are  left  upon  the  bu'ik  of  tho  river,  -whitlier, 
indeed,  they  aro  often  taken  to  die,  until  carried  oway 
by  that  river's  sacred  tide — that  river  from  which 
Calcuttjt  is,  in  a  great  measure,  supplied  with  drinking 
water  1 

Some  ycara  back  a  very  sensible  proposition  was 
published  in  one  of  tho  Calcutta  pajiers,  rccommcndiii" 
the  establishment  of  a  Bubscri])tiou  fund,  in  ordei 
put  it  in  the  power  of  the  jioor,  ns  well  as  of  tho  i 
Hiiidhus,  to  dis|)oso  of  their  dead  after  that  mam 
which,  with  very  trifling  exceptions,  is  not  less  acccj.i 
ablo  to  Hindhii  prejudices  and  desires,  than  advanta- 
geous in  a  simitary  ]>oiiit  of  view ;  but,  unfortunately, 
although  it  was  shewn  tlu;t   chc    cxpenre    could  bo 
brought  within  two  rupees  for  each  cremation,  notliing 
came  of  it.     Instead  of  there  being  a  cremation  fund, 
therefore,  the  ])olico  had  to  keep  certain  boats  and  men 
belonging  to  them,  called  domes,  whoso  oflice  it  was  to 
remove,  by  sinking,  all  ofl"ensive  objects  found  floating 
on  tho  river,  which  they  did  often,  only  after  the  spec- 
tacle had  ))iuised  through  the  whole  fleet,  and  found,  at 
length,  a  resting-placo  against  the  chain  of  some  shi]). 
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or  tlio  paildin  of  ii  stciiiiier,  moro  lucktow  than  tho  r<>Ht. 
Ho  tlm  oyo  vi4.<  rcUevi-d  nt  Iimt  at  tlio  oxpcuMo  of  the 
atoinnch  I   f»r   who  cdiiUI   tloubt   thnt   tho   evil   tliiiN 
cheri«hed  niiil  coiiflni'd  to   one   Bjiot    imiBt  hcconii' 
loathnomo  Hoiirco  of  impurity  to  t)io  wiitor  about  it  ? 

Bince  tb(!U  the  oulijcct  h^  'uvon  brought  under  tho 
official  notico  of  (}ovnriiniciit,  thu  old  "  dismal  qua- 
drangle" has  disappfanxl,  and  a  now  and  improved 
building  has  taki'ii  itH  place.  The  hido-uiorehant,  like- 
wixe,  has  Hhifted  his  ground  further  north,  and  so  the 
present  cremation  ghat  is  being  deserted  alsi  i  by  vulturcH 
and  cranes,  and  promises  soon  to  Ik)  left  in  quiet  and 
decency.  Unfortunntely  many  of  thu  abominations 
connected  with  tho  ex|>osuro  of  tho  IkmUcs  of  tho  jmorcr 
classes  remain  in  full  forco  ;  the  tires  of  Delhi,  Aleenit, 
Cawnpore — and  where  not  ? — intended  to  wrap  the 
European  population  of  India  in  tho  flames  of  one 
stupendous  pyre,  i)Ut  all  lef  ser  schemes  of  improvement 
and  amelioration  out  of  tho  fleld. 

Albeit  tho  burning  of  tho  dead,  it  is  to  lio  remarked, 
is  strictly  enjoined  by  tho  Shasters,  ond  is  one  of  the 
first  ceremonies  jM-rforminl  lij  .'o  Uindhus  for  the  hel)i 
of  the  dead  iu  a  future  state  ;  there  aro  certain  persona 
and  sects  who  constitute  exceptions  to  this  ride.  These 
aro — 1.  Stubborn  children,  or  intUnts  under  two  years 
of  ago;  2.  Persons  aflticted  with  leprosy,  or  other 
specified  diseiuscs  ;  3.  Suicides ;  4.  Persons  who,  under 
certain  circumstances,  are  killed  by  violence — tho  bite 
of  snakes,  Ac.  ;  6.  Peiwins  giiilty  of  certain  civil  or 
religious  crimes  ;  6.  Peiwins  who  die  followers  of  sects 
of  mendicants,  Voistnanecs;  7.  Persons  who  die  nsce- 
t  s,  or  Purrumbungohecs ;  8.  Jogees,  a  low  casto  of 
^  indhu  wcftvei-8.  The  bodies  of  infants,  of  tho  meii- 
uieants,  ami  tho  Jogees,  aro  buried.  Tho  bodies  of 
those  i)crsoiis  referred  to  under  other  classes  are,  ac- 
cording to  tho  Shastei-s,  to  bo  thrown  into  a  forest  or 
river  "liko  logs  of  wood,"  vithout  any  sort  of  funeral 
ceremony.  With  this  exception,  that  tho  bodies  of 
ascetics  aro  required  to  bo  put  into  a  stone  or  wooden 
chest,  or  tied  to  two  carthern  jure  filled  with  earth, 
and  sank  in  tho  midst  of  tho  river.  Beyond  these 
ctu>es,  no  other  necessity  exists  for  committing  tho  dead 
to  tho  water  than  that  of  )H)vcrty — inability  to  pur- 
chase tho  wood,  oil,  and  other  requirements  for  tho 
ceremony  of  Imrning,  which  inability  coni]>c1s  the  re- 
latives to  bo  content  wiih  ap|>lying  a  little  fire  to  tho 
mouth  of  tho  deceased,  and  then  committing  tho  body 
to  the  river. 

Much  iHiinstaking,  inquiring,  and  argument  were 
brought  together  to  show  tho  difficulty  of  reconciling 
the  matter  to  all  parties  and  ]>rcjudicc8,  but  with  some- 
thing of  that  imiHitienco  which  disgust  at  tho  con- 
tinuance of  barbarous  and  revolting  practices  creates, 
ono  is  almost  led  to  exclaim — less  in  the  words  than 
in  tho  spirit  of  CoriK)r<il  Trim — "  One  home-thrust  of 
tho  bayonet  were  worth  it  all !"  The  number  of 
human  bodies  thrown  into  tho  river  at  ono  particidar 
ghat  at  the  noi-^h  end  of  Calcutta  is  said  (o  average 
4000  in  the  year. 

It  is  certainly  to  be  ho|ied  that  tho  day  is  not  far 


distant  when  this  most  i  cvoitli.g  ond  sickoninK  eiiNtom, 
with  all  its  iiU'ensivo  eoii.<ei|uenees,  will  be  nmiiljiicil 
whh  tlio  diabolical,  cruel  Suttee,  and  theiiliiidst  ciniil!/ 
eniel  doom  of  p<'rp('< ual  widowliciiHl,  wliiuh  tho  coin- (,'11 
of  i.rird  lientinok  and  Jio  prrsevcraiico  of  a  Itollii- 
mercus  have  swept  from  tho  land.  It  niiiy  with  wit'clv 
be  asserted  that  thero  nic  no  ctJueuti'd  or  intellij,'(iit 
natives  who  ih-  not  already  '00k  niiou  tlm  fiery  iiniiio- 
lati'iM  of  tho  jKjor  llindhu  widow  with  much  of  that 
astonishment  and  horror  \>'ith  which  Kn^'lishiiiiii  now 
recall  thu  one  time  burning  of  witches  ;  and  in  lil<u 
way  will  the  llindhu  yet  h'aru  with  surprise  and  deri- 
sion tho  past  follies  of  thoso  ]irejiidiccs  which  nmlil 
a<ld  misery  to  misfortune,  and  vice  to  both,  by  com- 
pulsory  widowhood  ;  and  in  no  less  degreo  will  they 
view  with  disgtist,  equally  with  their  Kuropi-an  IViends, 
thu  barbarous,  indecent,  and  loathsome  jjraclice  of  ex- 
|H>8ing  their  dead  "  like  logs  of  wood,"  and  dead  dogs, 
ujion  tho  surface  of  that  stream  which  they  reverence, 
and  thoso  waters  of  which  they  drink. 

Tho  progress  of  conversion  in  tho  llindhu  mind 
upon  these  ]ioints  has  been  slow,  but  not  less  certain. 
It  is  now  nigh  half  a  century  sinco  the  Marquis  of 
Wellesley  issued  an  ordinauco  prohibiting  tho  sacrifice 
by  parents  of  their  infant  oll'spring  to  tho  (iunges; 
the  edict,  demurred  at  at  lii'st,  is  now  not  only  aeipii- 
esccd  in,  but  is  warmly  applauded  by  tho  natives.  It 
is  m\ich  more  recently  that  tho  disgraceful  pilgrim-tax 
lutB  been  abolished.  With  whatever  pain  tlio  worship 
paid  in  the  Idol  Temples  may  bo  viewed,  Government 
ore  Ixiund  on  the  prineijiles  of  toleration  to  leave  it 
unmolested  ;  but  it  Avas  quite  another  thing  to  levy  a 
tax  on  each  |iilgrim,  and  to  receive  tho  otl'erings  pre- 
sented on  tho  oltar.  Out  of  this  tho  temples  were 
kept  in  repair,  tho  salaries  paid  to  tho  olfieialing 
iUnthmins,  and  the  balance  went  to  the  exchequer.  It 
was  argued  that  tho  raising  of  a  million  sterling,  in 
seventeen  years,  from  tho  four  ]irincipal  temples  of 
Juggernaut,  Allahabad,  Cava,  and  Tripet.ty,  was  a 
measure  which  would  ultimately  jirovo  hostile  to  Idc- 
latry  ;  but  it  was  justly  remarked  upon  this,  that 
were  it  not  for  tho  sanction  thus  afforded  to  uiolutrous 
|)racticea  by  tho  Government,  and  the  C'<ccllent  order 
in  which  tho  temples  were  kept,  there  wo\ild  Ijo  a  rapid 
decline  of  tho  whole  system.  It  is  true  that  the  ex- 
amples of  conversion  in  India  are  s<  few  that  in  a 
national  sense  they  may  Vie  considered  as  nothing,  but 
we  do  not  on  that  account  despond.  Their  confidcnco 
in  tho  Bhastras  and  the  Ycdas  i.4  beconil<ig  shaken  : 
the  most  formidable  of  all  obstacles,  that  of  caste,  is 
sensibly  diminishing.  Moral  revolutions  among  every 
people,  even  after  long  and  ineffectual  exertions  to 
bring  such  about,  in  general  break  forth  suddenly  at 
last.  Tho  greatest  changes  in  history  are  illustrations 
of  this  great  fact.  That  there  is  such  a  silent  pre]iara- 
tion  in  the  Indian  mind  appears  evident  from  the  pre- 
valence, among  a  numerous  and  influential  class,  of 
English  habits  and  ideas,  and  the  growing  disposition 
to  form  themselves  upon  a  European  model. 
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OEoanApniCAi.    Posmns— Kxtixt— IIiavonT— DEfrntrTioN 

OF  JI.lVASi— OKNEIIAI.  CirAIlACIEK  up  TIIK  iNllAUITAXrs - 

(loTEiisMKM— Army  am>  Xavv— Kkveme. 

"  How  I'uclimitiiif,'  to  till'  soiisiy,  iit  loii.--t,"  wi}>f  the 
Karl  of  Ciirlisli",  "  wi'n?  tlin  (liroo  wciks  I  siiciit  in 
Cuba  1  How  my  meiuot'y  turns  to  its  ]iiiliinsiiiie 
furnis  and  'mlniy  «kies  !"  iiml  tin;  nolilo  loiil  tints  jmjc- 
ticuUy  ftiiostropliLses  tliu  bciiiitifiil  fcciii'iy  of  tlio 
iKliiml ; — 

■'  Yo  tropic  foiosts  nf  iniriidlnf;  prccii, 

WIiiTf  tlic  jtiiliu  tnpors,  mid  tlie  oranpp  jrlow^, 

Wlu^re  tlio  li^lit  Imnilioo  woiivcs  licr  fi'iitliory  Ki-n-fii, 

And  liei'  tnll  sliiide  tliu  niatulilcss  CL'jbii  tlinms; 

Ye  doiidk'ss  etiioraof  iinuhnnifin^  I),  ic, 

SftVL',  ns  its  rit'li  varieties  give  v.iiy. 
To  tho  clear  sappliiro  of  your  inidiii'^lit  Iin-, 

Tlic  i.uniiahuil  mure  of  your  perfect  day. 


Yet  tell  me  not  my  native  skiei  are  Lliali, 
Tlui'-  fliislieil  witli  liipiid  wealtli,  no  laiielields  wave  ; 

I'oi  virtue  pines,  and  iimnliood  dares  not  siirali, 
.\iid  iiiil  lire's  gloiics  brighten  round  tlic  ilavc." 

Cnliii,  sty  It'll  tin;   "tiiiecii   of  tin'  Antilles,"  niul  the 
"Gi'in  of  till' Aiui'i'ioan  Si'iis,"  or,   "  Lii  Sii'in]ui'  l'"iil 
Islii  do  C'nliii,"  as  it  is  graiiililiii|nciitly  styled  in  all 
!^|(aiiisli  doeiiiiioiils,  was  discovered  by  ('olninlnis,  Octo- 
ber 2Stli,  1 192,   in  liis  tirst  voyn;,'i'  to  tlie  west,  aHer 
discoverin;;  St.  iSiilviidor,   one  of  the  I.neayos  or  Ba- 
liaina  Isles.     Its  tigure  is  long  and  narrow,  n|i|iri>ae1iing 
that  of  a  crescent,  with  it.l  convex  side  looking  towards 
the  north  ;  its  west  |»irlion  lying  lietweeii  Florida  ami 
the  Peninsula  of  YMcatim — the  north  east  |ironioiitory 
.  of  iSouth  America.     It  is  sn|iiioseil  to  have  been  united 
i  to  this  )iart  of  the  continent  of  Soiitb  Ainerica  by  an 
'  iatbiniiH  ;  but    now    two   eiitiances    into   tlie  Cinlf  of 
j  Mexico  arc  jircscutcd,   furnicj  by  the  ucliuu  of  tho 
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Cniil>1)cnn  Sea ;  the  one  to  the  south,  botweon  C'lijw 
Cntochc  niid  Cnpc  St.  Antoiiicj ;  and  the  other  to  tlic 
north,  between  Bahin,  Honiln,  and  Florida. 

Cuba,  (MiyH  Mr.  Thillipi  in  liin  excellent  work,  "  The 
United  States  and  Cuba,"  h  about  ninety-five  miles 
fnim  the  nearest  point  of  Jamaica  ;  from  Hayti  fifty 
miles  ;  nnd  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  milct  from 
the  coast  of  Tobasco  and  Y\icatan  in  !Mexico  ;  and  one 
Iiundrcd  and  fifty  miles  from  Florida.  Like  Jamaica, 
and  most  of  the  other  iHlands  of  the  Arehipelago  go- 
nendly,  it  is  intersected  by  a  eliain  of  mountains 
|)a8Hing  east  and  west ;  wliivh  chain  (called  Montunu3 
del  Cobre,  or  Snako  MountaiuH),  partaking  of  the  cur- 
vature of  the  island,  and  sloping  on  each  kIiIo  towards 
the  coast,  raises  itself  up  in  its  highest  elevation  about 
seven  thousand  two  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

Tt  is  situated  in  2.3°  9' noiih  latitude,  and  82"  2' 
west  longitude,  and  is  780  miles  in  breadth  by  uViout 
53  miles  in  medial  breadth ;  containing  a  sii|ierficial 
area  of  43,/J0(l  square  miles,  l>eing  nearly  coual  in 
extent  to  all  the  other  islands  united.  The  largest 
and  most  imjwrtant  island  atta(^lied  to  Cuba  is  the 
Isle  of  Pines,  called  by  Columbti.'i,  who  discovered 
it  in  1494,  Evangclisto,  situated  on  the  so\ith 
side  of  tito  island,  about  half  the  size  of  Long 
Island  in  the  United  States.  Cuba  was  originally, 
ond  is  at  the  present  time,  though  now  almost  tlie  only 
one,  tho  most  tlmirishing  of  tlio  Spanish  st^ttlemcnts  in 
the  New  World,  and  is  tho  largest  of  tho.su  that  con- 
stitute tho  Columbian  Archipelago. 

The  earliest  iieriod  at  which  anything  was  heard 
respecting  this  island  that  particularly  attracted  the 
attention  of  Euro])e  was  in  1SI8,  when  Cortez  sailed 
from  it  with  six  hundred  and  twenty  men  for  liis  exjic- 
dition  to  Mexico,  in.Jer  the  direction  of   Volas(iuez. 
Tho  latter  was  one  of  tho  companions  of  Columbus,  ond 
tho  first  Deputy-Governor  of  Cuba,  \nider  Don  Diog^i 
Columbus;  and  it  was  by  the  authority  of  the  latter  I 
that  Velasquez  ofTected  its  conqviest  from  tho  natives,  I 
who  for  a  timo  bi-avely  defended  tho  lovely  isle  under  | 
their  celebrated  car.ique  or  chief,   Hatiuiy.     The  eir- 
cumstances   attending    this    invasion    wero   of  gi'cat  '' 
atrocity,  especially  in  relation  to  this  ceh^biiited  Indian. 
Ik'ing  taken  prisoner,  ho  was  ordei-ed  by  Velasquez  to  j 
bo  burnt  alive.     When  tieil  to   tho  stake,  ond  before  | 
the  fatal  brand  was  thrown  n))on  tho  ]>ile  that  was  to  \ 
consume  his  body  to  ashes,  Ilatuay  listen<.'d  to  the  ex-  I 
hortations  of  a  i)rie»t,  who  besought  him  to  embrace 
Ciu'lstiauity.  I 

•'Are  there  any  Spaniards  in  PoradLso  I"  Imiuired 
the  doomed  chief.  i 

"  Without  doubt  there  ai-e,"  re)(lieil  the  priest. 

"Ah,  then,  Ilatuay  has  no  wish  to  go  there.  Uro 
the  stake  and  let  me  bum,  for  I  have  no  desire  to  be 
Keen  where  tliertt  arc  Spaniard.!."' 

Tho  subjugati<u>  of  the  island  was  cffecteil  bj  a 
force  of  about  three  hundiiHl  men,  sent  for  this  o' jcct 
frnrn  Hi-iiHiniola,  now  Haiti,  in  or  alnait  tho  year 
l.'ill.  It  had  iH-en,  however,  circunmavigated  by 
l)(uiii|io  in  MOP,  three  years  previously,  till  which 
time  it  was  supiK)8(.Kl  liy  Columbus  to  have  bei'h  a 
continent. 

U'lie  population  of  Cuba  is  estimated  ut  tho  present 
time  at  nearly  1,000,000  of  all  classes  and  colours,  of 


whom  upwards  of  one-third  arc  whites.  According  to 
statistics  given  by  M.  Bellou,  tho  number  of  the  |)opu- 
hition  of  the  whole  island  is  as  follows  : — Of  whites, 
603,000  ;  of  free  coloured  people,  about  205,000  ;  and 
of  slaves,  442,000.  Hut  tlie  numlier  of  slaves  hei-o 
given  is  probably  underrated,  as  Lord  Abenleen,  writ- 
ing to  Mr.  Bidwer  in  December,  184  '  estimated  them 
at  that  time,  on  the  authority  of  the  most  intelligent 
inhabitants  of  the  island,  as  letween  800,000  and 
900,000.^ 

According  to  Senor  Torre,  thcpoi)ulation  is  1,500,000. 
Of  this,  about  1,009,060  arc  conqiriscd  in  tho  settled 
population  of  tho  island.  The  pro)>ortions  in  1853, 
wiiici.  ti-o  derived  from  tho  latest  otlieiol  census  that 
has  been  ]aiblished,  is  as  follows  : — Whites,  501,988 ; 
free  coloured,  176,647  j  slaves,  330,425  :  total, 
1,009,060.  This  is  the  fixed  ]iopulation  ;  add  to  this 
the  transient,  and  the  aggregate  would  bo  increased  to 
1,500,000. 

Divided  acconling  to  nationalities,  tho  whole  ))0])ula- 
tion  is  thus  enumerated  : — Kutives  of  Spain,  90,620; 
of  the  Canary  Islands,  25,000  ;  of  France,  3,000 ;  cf 
England,  1,000  ;  and  of  Americi  and  other  countries, 
3,000 ;  Ii-aving  more  than  400,000  natives  of  tho 
islond.  Among  tho  latter  are  the  copper-coloured 
American  race  of  Cuba  still  existing  in  very  small 
n»mil)ers,  who  ore  considered  the  true  descendants  of 
the  aliorigines  fotind  on  the  island  v\  hen  first  visited  by 
Columbus. 

The  total  number  thus  given,  estimating  tho  area 
of  the  island  in  wpiare  leagues  at  3,975,  gives  254  to 
the  squall)  league,  or  2D  to  the  sqimi-e  miie,  and  shows 
that  the  population  is  more  I'.enso  tban  that  of  tho 
southern  i>orti<)n  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  one 
of  the  Spanish-American  States,  including  tho  whole 
of  Brazil.' 

On  the  authority  of  Mr.  Pliny  Miles,  of  Boston,  I'a 
his  panq)lilet  on  Ocean  Steam  Navigation,  I  quote 
nd<litional  statistics.     They  are  as  late  as  1857  : — 

"  Tho  total  number  of  estates  on  tho  island  is  not 
far  from  14,000,  which  may  bo  divided  as  follows: — 
coffee  plantations,  1,862  ;  sugar  plantations,  1,442  ; 
tobacco  plantations,  912  ;  grazing  and  fruits,  0,930. 
The  aniuiul  jiroducts  are  valueilct  600,000,000  dollars, 
Somo  of  tho  princijial  are  estimated  os  follows  : — 
sugar,  18,669,942  dollars  ;  fruits,  14,839,060  dollars; 
coHeo,  6,000,000  dollai-s  ;  molasses,  1,402,  728  dollors; 
eigai-s,  4,207,496  dollara ;  leaf  tobacco,  500,000  dol- 
lars. Tho  aniuud  im|>orts  of  the  island  nmomit  i  > 
30,000,000  tlollars  ;  tho  exports  al)out  28,000,000  dol- 
lai'H.  Cuba  sends  exjiorts  to  England  annually  to  tho 
amianit  of  about  1,600,000  doUai-s  ;  and  to  the  United 
f'JIatcs,  nl)out  7,000,000  dolhu-s.  There  are  also  already 
cnnstiTicted  railroadx  measuring  397  miles."  _ 

Etluiologically  considered,  the  races  of  inhabitants 
I'innd  at  present  on  the  island,  ore  the  Caucasian,  Afri- 
can, American,  ami  Mongolian.  Tho  latter  ore  chiefly 
Jhincse,  iutnxlnced  into  the  island  since  1847,om(aint- 
ing  tn  about  6,000,  ond  included  in  tho  "  transient" 
returns.  Africans  were  intmduccd  into  Cuba  in  1624, 
but  from  causes  that  will  hereafter  appear,  inlher  than 
from  climate,  the  multiplication  of  the  race  has  never 


'  .\  niiiillar  tnipnly  In  tin'  nlmri"  wiw  nctcd  by  Piiarm,  In  liii 
coiiiiuitt  ul'  Mi'xiou,  tuwuidi  tlic  cvU'bmlcil  Iiica  Atabullpo. 


2  Hirtory  of  Cuba  (  or,  Notci  by  a  Traveller  In  the  Tropic*. 
Ily  M.  Ik'llou,  llnnton,  185t,  p.  202. 

■'  fompcndl  OcogniDbij  fliiiii,  iHililica,  catndifticn  y  compsmla 
dc  Ih  IiIu  All  Ciibn.  Uoo  Jow  Marts  do  lit  Turn  Itciil  of  tlio 
Ecunainid  uf  llavaiis. 
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eorrcfivinded  witli  wlint  might  Imvo  been  rcasonnbly 
expected.  According  to  tho  clearest  mid  moat  iiicoii- 
trovertildo  evidence  tlicir  numbers  liavo  Ixwn  gristly 
diminiHhed  by  merciless  opprosHion.  It  is  well  known 
tlmt  many  tliousands  of  Africans  have  been  brought 
into  Cuba  since  1850,  and  that  now  its  slave  |KipiiIa- 
tion  is  only  little  more  than  half  a  million. 

Ilavaiiii  is  now  the  capital  city  of  f'libii.  Formerly 
Baractui  and  St,  Jngo  de  Culm,  situatol  on  tho  soiitli 
side  of  tho  island,  claimed  that  distinction.  Havana 
is  built  on  the  north-western  coast,  that  situation  being 
chosen  Iwcause  the  channel  b<^tween  Cuba  and  the  main 
land  of  North  America  was  foimd  tho  most  convenient 

iiHssagc  for  merchant  vcsstds  Wiund  to  Europe  from 
dexico.  Tlie  last-named  cities  are  the  more  ancient, 
for  they  were  founded  by  tho  fii-st  Deputy-Covernor. 
Havana,  however,  is  not  only  tho  jirinciiNil  city,  but  has 
long  Ixjeu  tho  greatest  commercial  emporium  of  the 
western  isInndH.  It  stjinds,  as  already  said,  on  tlie  north- 
west side  of  tho  island,  distant  from  Kingston  740  mih>s, 
the  course  Ix'ing  south  of  Jamaica  and  of  Cuba,  round 
Capes  Ant<mio  and  Corientes. 

Tho  sha))o  of  tho  town,  like  tho  Imrliour,  is  semicir- 
cular, tho  diameter  being  formed  by  tho  shore.  Like 
many  other  towns  within  tho  tropics,  it  apneixrs  nt  a 
distauco  as  if  embosomed  in  a  wood  of  jialm  and  other 
trees  of  great  novelty  anil  l>eauty  of  form,  to  tlio 
Kurojiean  eye  towering  with  proud  pre-eminence  over 
all  tho  other  visible  objects  tho  city  contains.  Its 
]iopulation  is  estimated  at  one  hundre<l  and  twenty 
thou.sand. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  both  the  Old  ami  tho  New 
World  meet  in  Cnl>a.  Havana  seems  like  a  piece  of 
S|>ain  that  has  drifted  into  tho  Atlantic.  Approaching 
this  city  from  Kuro|)c  or  America,  tho  eye  is  rivetted  by 
the  variety  and  brilliancy  of  tho  panoiiuna.  Un  one  side 
are  fortifications,  resembling  those  of  ^[alta,  hewn  out 
of  the  dark  gray  rock,  and  along  their  parapets  may  bo 
seen  lines  of  soldiers  in  white  uniforms,  with  tho  ancient 
S]>anisli  banner,  red  and  gold,  w.iving  in  the  pa.ssing 
currents  of  tho  uir.  Below  these,  along  tho  shore  to 
the  right  of  the  entrance  to  tho  harbour,  towarils  the 
rani|)arts,  spn'ads  tho  town;  not  sondire,  like  London,  I 
nor  white,  like  Paris,  but  party-coloured,  like  Damn><Mis. 
The  houses  are  blue,  pink,  scarlet,  yellow,  with  masses 
of  green  palms  gloaming  ubovi;  them,  and  shading  the 
streets  and  sipiares  with  their  broad  feathery  fronds  ; 
tho  whole  city  basking  in  tho  sun  and  resembling  an 
immenM!  numlH-r  of  showy  articles  of  porcelain  and 
glass  on  a  stall  of  fancy  wares.  In  tho  harbour  Ihmt 
old-fashioned  gondolas,  not  black,  like  tlniso  of  Venice, 
but  brilliant  and  beautiful.  Altogether,  Havana  has  a 
peculiar  character,  ami  a  ronianlic  life,  unliko  that  of 
any  other  city  eithi'r  in  Euro|)e  or  America. 

Tho  riches  and  luagnilieeiico  of  Havana  have  fre- 
oueiitly  excited  the  cupiility  of  Invaders,  and  it  has 
lieen,  therefore,  ivi»eatedly  subject  ;  >  attacks  by  hostile 
armaments.  It  was  taken  byn  Kreiu'h  pirnto  in  i.'tCi,'!; 
afterwards  by  Knglishand  French  buccaneers,  and  sub 
Bi'(iuently  by  the  British,  under  tho  Duko  of  Alls'iuarlo 
and  Admiral  I'ocoeke,  in  the  reign  of  (Jeorgo  III.,  alter 
a  siege  of  twenty-nine  days  ;  its  eaptiu-e  involving  a 
great  sacrilice  of  livi^s,  us  well  as  prtslucing  n  vast 
amount  of  treasure  to  thi^  captors.  It  wjis,  Imwever, 
restored  to  Spain  by  Kngland  in  llio  ]>eHco  of  17(13. 

Hut  the  vjiliie  and  importance  of  t\\i:  city,  us  also  of 
(he  whole  island,  wiis  rated  so  high,  as  already  hiuteil, 
Uut  uuly  ou  uuuuuut  uf  thu  ti°ouiiuros  it  wan  ttmnd  to 


contain,  but  still  mon*  from  great  ]>olitical  and  com- 
mercial considerations ;  as  it  was  the  key  of  the  Spanish 
jsMsessious  in  South  America,  and  the  harlMur  in  which 
all  tho  galleons  and  merchant  vessels  wero  accustonusl 
to  assemble  before  they  departed  on  their  voyage  to 
Eur<i|H:. 

Since  the  loss  to  Spain  of  her  South  American 
colonies,  this  island  has  become  of  esiieeini  im|Hirtaneo 
to  England  and  America,  whoso  mutual  interest  it  is 
to  secure  its  permanent  jHissesKion  to  Spain ;  or,  <m  any 
ilisruptiou  of  the  tie  which  binds  it  to  Europe,  to  re- 
cognize it  as  an  indep<Mident  state,  as  it  ctmimands  tho 
CJnIf  of  Mexico  by  the  stniits  of  Yucatan  and  Florida; 
the  navigation  of  the  windward  jtassage  and  channel 
of  Bahamas ;  with  all  tho  maritime  frontier  south  of 
Ocorgiiv,  in  tho  north  of  th<!  new  hemisphere ;  and, 
theii'fore,  by  whichsiK'ver  of  these  two  great  maritimo 
pfiwcrs  it  were  jKisses-seil,  the  liahinco  of  |iower  would 
be  destroyed,  viz. : — that  equilibrium  of  political  infli'- 
ence  which  the  civilised  world  instinctively  feels  to  be 
e-ssi'iitial  to  tho  niaintenaiico  of  order,  and  tho  duo 
development  of  all  resources,  mental,  moral,  and  jdiysi- 
cal,  tlmt  an>  within  its  reach ;  and  the  loss  of  which 
e<|uilibrium,  it  may  lio  feared,  wimld  involve  the  sacri- 
licoof  the  peace  and  amity  which  have  so  long  sulwisted 
between  these  nations.  No  one,  especially  who  is 
an  inhabitant  of  tho  colonies  of  Great  Britain  in 
this  hemis|)hcre,  but  must  depri>cate  the  attemjits  that 
arc  obvionsily  made  by  our  neighl>ours  of  the  United 
St^ites  to  annex  this  valuable  and  im{Kirtant  island  to 
their  Republic,  as  the  evil  of  such  an  accession,  by 
Ix'rjK'tunting  tho  slavery  of  its  vassjils,  and  by  other 
iiii|Hirtaiit  results,  wouhl  lie  deeply  felt  throughout  tho 
whol>'  archipelago,  entailing  mischiefs  that  can  scarcely 
be  conceived.  It  liaii  been  too  justly  oliscrvcd — Tho 
Hnssiaiis  call  the  Crimea  their  Italy,  America  sees  an 
Italy  in  Cuba.  She  has  an  old  quarrel  with  tho  Covern- 
nieiit  of  Spain,  and  many  of  her  i>coplo  desire  to  satisfy 
their  wrongs  by  the  annexation  of  this  "isle  of 
iM-auty." 

That  this  is  tho  wish  of  many  Americans  is  evident 
from  their  published  sentiments.  "The  ma.s8es among 
us,"  says  II  late  American  author,  "may  not  liusy 
tlieinscl  ves  with  acquiring  CuIm  ;  but  tho  States  whero 
slavery  exists,  aware  of  the  political  im|Hirtance  it  has 
for  them,  do  not  stunilM'r ;  and  their  prudence,  and 
their  wise  meiuiiires,  and  their  enthusiasm  in  tho  cause, 
are  sure  guarantees  that  thu  annexation  will  take  place 
at  an  early  date." 

Tho  desiro  for  the  possession  of  Cuba  has  existed 
ever  since  the  da_\8  of  JelVeri<'n,  who,  in  his  letters  to 
Pivsideiit  Alunro,  in  18l.';i,  says: — •'  I  candidly  confess 
that  I  ha>'0  e\  er  hsikeil  on  Cuba  as  tho  most  intert<sting 
addition  which  could  ever  bo  niado  to  our  system  of 
Sl.ites.  The  control  which,  with  Floriila  Point,  this 
island  would  give  us  over  the  (iulf  of  Mexico  and  tho 
countries  and  isthmus  bordering  it^  wiaild  till  up  the 
measure  of  our  [Hililicnl  well-being"  At  the  same 
time,  as  it  is  nuturil  to  HupjiONe,  there  is  a  desire  on 
tho  part  of  (.iibans  thi'inselves  for  anneXHtion.  This 
IS  easily  under  cikkI  when  tho  iiiiiiienso  value  it  would 
impart  at  onco  xiestati-saiid  landed  pro|M'rty  in  general 
is  considered.  Thus,  if  then"  aro  300,(100  slaves  in 
Cuba,  worth  .'tO.OOO.OOO  dollars,  and  (Ixir  value  should 
equalise  with  tliom<  of  the  United  Statis,  tlu'  r('>-ult 
would  be  1,')0,00(  1,000  <lo||ais  in  favour  of  the  owiu'is 
for  that  item.  It  is  also  well  known  that  most  of  the 
inlluenliat   men  around   tlio  S|Niuiah  Ciuvemment  ar« 
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iiitoi-ostcil  ill  this  proi"-  -ty,  iinil  timt  tlipy  have  a,  secret 
desire  for  itH  imjn-oven  ..'lit  in  value. ' 

It  is  but  justice,  liowever,  to  wiy  that  tliorc  is  a 
powerful  ))arty  in  tlio  United  States  opposed  to  an- 
nexing it,  i^ven  by  imrcliase.  A  very  popular  writer 
ill  Alassneliusctta  has  lattdy  publislied  a  work,  in  which 
ho  argU'.'.s  that  to  conquer  the  island  would  bo  a  great 
crime,  and  to  buy  it  an  absurdity.  He  quotes  in  his 
favour  a  noble  maxim  of  Roman  law,  "  Tiiat  a  |>atriot 
will  value  the  good  name  of  liis  country  far  more  than 
the  treiLsures  of  the  world." 

Is  it  not  time,  it  may  be  asked,  that  philanthropists 
overywiiero  sIkjiiUI  awaken  to  tlic  fearful  condition  of 
Cuba,  and  use  every  means  to  free  lier  fn>m  her  presi^nt 
state  and  iMi|>endiiig  destiny  ?  And  is  it  not  the  duty  of 
Jamaica,  and  the  other  West  India  islands  generally, 
to  interest  themselves  in  this  momentous  question  1 

If  Cuba  liccamc  independent,  a  prosperous  commeixo 
might  bo  maintained  between  her  and  the  mother 
rountry,  resulting  from  ancient  associations,  common 
language,  and  tastvjs,  which  would  be  far  more  pro- 
ductive than  the  best  coutrivetl  system  of  colonial 
taxation. 

Such,  notoriously,  has  been  the  result  to  Great 
llritain  of  the  establishment  of  the  iiidei)eudcnce  of  the 
Unitt'd  States. 

In  Cuba,  OS  in  the  |iarciit  state,  literature  lins  been 
discouraged,  and  but  for  the  vestiges  that  remain 
among  some  of  the  older  families,  and  the  infusion 
of  libond  ]>riiiciples  among  her  youth  by  England  and 
America,  she  would  have  sunk  ere  this  into  utter 
barbarism.  Infidelity  lias  been  iiiiporl<Hl  ])rinci|ially 
from  France,  and  the  people,  submerged  in  ignorance, 
are  carried  away  by  a  torrent  of  licentiousness  and 
unlH'lief 

Nor  does  acquaintance  with  the  community  in  general 
tend  to  elevate  the  notions  of  a  repuutblc  stranger  as 
to  their  social  state.  Not  to  notice  the  unbound(.-d 
ond  unblushing  liccntioi'sness  that  ]ircvails,  there 
a]i|H-ftrs  but  little  social  intercourse  between  the  males 
and  females  of  the  same  family.  Their  hubit'-,  iti,  ii'.en.ls 
partake  littld  of  social  elegance,  and  indirate,  even 
among  the  higher  elai-ses,  an  inferior  state  of  civilisa 
tion.  Tlie'r  domestic  comforts  are  eviih'iitly  fe.v. 
That  state  ff  domestic  union  towards  which  nut  .ire 
li'ads  the  liiiiiian  8)iecies  by  sofleiiing  the  heart  ti>  gen- 
tleness and  humanity,  is  in  a  gnvil  degree  unknown, 
and  the  married  state  is  so  uiieipial  as  to  establish  a 
cruel  distil. ction  between  the  sexes ;  stimulating  the 
one  to  bu  harsh  and  unfeeling,  and  humbling  the  other 
to  servility  and  uncomplaining  submission. 

Upon  tlio  surface  lie  many  things  unfavourable  in 
their  iiitliienco  to  domestic  ]icace  and  social  ]>tirity. 
Married  women  appear  degraded.  They  ore  not  hero 
presiding  spirits  in  the  sanctuary  of  domestic  life.  The 
early  instruction  of  their  children — the  regulation  ot 
the  u.'mesties — the  entire  policy  of  the  household,  | 
are  not  eommited  to  them.  While  they  are  by  no 
means  exempt  from  domestic  cart's,  oftentimes  those 
of  business  are  su|H-radded.  The  sweet  lovely  bloom 
of  matronly  modesty  is  wanting  also  in  Cuba ;  the 
grace  ami  atlectionato  iiiflueiico  of  matronly  character 
is  iK.l  seen.  The  social  ties  an-  weakened,  and  domestic 
inllueiiee  of  the  jHire  elevating  kind  is  not  felt. 

The  men  luxuriate  in  the  cafe,  or  sixmd  their  evon- 

'  I.INH)  m>groM,  111  C'ul»ii  arc  nliiiiatvtl  l>y  tome  sutliuritii't  nt 
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I  ings  in  worse  places  of  resort.  It  may  be  generally 
said  that  they  pass  their  moi-nings  in  business,  their 
afternoons  in  melting  lassitude  at  some  Creole  colfce- 
house,  and  their  evenings  in  lounging  on  the  promenade, 
at  the  opera,  or  in  the  delicious  suburbs  ;  for  Cuba  is 
a  festal  island,  audits  inhabitants  are  as  much  addicted 
to  gaiety  as  to  re|)ose.  Homo  is  only  a  place  of  rest, 
not  of  enjoyment ;  a  place  of  retirement,  not  of  loving 
and  softening  intluence.  The  marriage  bond  is  loosely 
held.  Not  only  is  domestic  infidelity  fearfully  preva- 
lent— even  female  virtue  is  but  little  esteemed  Iii 
the  highest  circles  vice  of  this  character  reigns  almost 
unchecked,  nnd  its  influence  extends  itself  down  to  the 
lowest  ranks  of  society.  Kvery  class  is  more  or  Jess 
tainted  with  the  evil ;  both  priests  and  people  ore 
alike.  "  The  whole  heail  is  sick."  Thus  the  moral 
condition  of  the  musses  is  dciJorable,  aud  their  bigotry, 
su]H'r8tition,  and  vice  are  of  no  common  kind 

No  wonder  that  among  the  female  portion  of  the 
community,  even  among  the  best  of  them,  there 
should  be  seen  un  ineflicieiit  discharge  of  household 
duties. 

Although,  however,  S|)auish  matrons  arc  not  generally 
remarkable  for  the  social  atlcctions,  nor  celebrated  for 
their  <loniestic  economy  and  industr}',  yet  these  virtues 
and  qualities  arc  not  wholly  unajqireciuted  by  the  other 
sex.     Hence  the  familiar  S|iauish  proverb  : — 

"  The  wife  that  expect*  to  Imvo  n  good  nnmc, 
Is  slnnys  lit  lioino  lu  ifalic  were  liiinc  ; 
AnA  ilic  moid  that  is  lioiicst — licr  clu'crfiil  doliglit 
In  atill  to  he  doing  from  morning  till  iiiglil." 

The  stittc  of  things  thus  detailed,  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  observe,  is,  to  a  considerable  degree,  the  effect 
of  slavery,  the  greatest  moral  pestilence  that  ever 
withered  the  happiness  of  mankind.  Like  the  poisonous 
upas,  its  dark  shadows  wither  everything  within  its 
bak'i'v.l  influence.  It  is  as  great  a  cun^e  to  the  enslaver 
ns  to  the  euslaved ;  it  renders  the  one  as  cruel  and 
'■centious  os  the  other  is  degraded  and  miserable ;  it 
is  a  ovuii^  ..  ;.'"h.  if  not  annihilated  by  other  means,  will 
.'lie  day  find  its  dcstruc.  °<>n  in  its  excesses.  Anywhere 
and  everywhere  slaveinastcrs  contract  l>ad  habits  of 
almost  c\cry  kind  ;  they  become  haughty,  ]>assionatc, 
obdurate,  vindictive,  voluptuous,  cruel,  and  in  general 
neglect  all  moral  virtues.'  I'rovidence  never  permits 
the  laws  of  nature  to  be  outrnged  with  impunity.  That 
violence  should  be  done  to  the  affections  of  tlio  heart, 
or  that  man  should  bo  miido  to  servo  as  the  instru- 
ment of  vile  unibition  and  avarice  to  his  bi'other 
without  n  just  retribution,  is  contrary  to  reason,  and 
against  the  principles  of  God's  moral  government  of 
tile  world.  This  sla\cry — the  fo\ilest  blot  on  the 
escutcheon  of  S]Niiii,  and  which  has  long  given  her 
such  unenviable  nutoriety  among  the  nations — exists 
hero  in  all  its  horrors. 

The  government  in  Cuba  is  eiigrafled  on  that  of  old 
Spain.  Being  thus  an  integral  [sirt  of  the  monarchy,  | 
it  is  governed  like  the  )iit>vincc»  of  the  )iarent  state,  i 
and  divided  into  three  iiUejuUnciaii — Western,  Central, 
and  Ristern  ;  or,  as  more  eonimoiily  designated,  the 
Oriental,  the  Ceu'ral,  ami  the  Uccideiitiil,  under  uno 
governor. 

These  grand  divisions  ni-c  subdivided  into  reveral 
gnveniments,  sub-gnvemnients,  and  col<uii..'8.  The 
Central  and  Occidental  de{)artmentR   form    the  civil 
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province  of  Havana  ;  and  the  Oriental,  the  civil  pro-  . 
vince  of  Cuba.     For  pcclcNioHtioal  purposes  the  island  I 
ia  divided  into  two  dioccHes :  that  of  Havana,  which  , 
includes  all  the  Occidental  dojMirtnieiit  and  the  Ccntnil, 
■with  the  exception  of  the  sub-governments  of  Puerto 
Principe  and  Nuovitos ;  and  that  of  Cuba,  which  in- 
cludes the  Oriental  department,  and  that  portion  of  the 
Central  not  in  union  with  the  diocese  of  Havana.  I 

For  the  judicial  purposes,  the  Occidental  department  j 
funiLs  the  Audiencia  Real  of  Plavana ;  and  the  two  i 
other  departments,  that  of  Puerto  Principe.  i 

The  "Occidental  department"  contains  the  govern- 
ments of  Havana  and  Matanzas,  the  sub-government  | 
of  Alacrancs,  Bahia  Honda,  Bejucal,  Card<>nas,  Guau- 1 
hocoa,  San  Julien  de  Quines,  Jariico,  Mnrivl,  Nueva  : 
Felipina,  Santa  Maria  del  Rosaria,  San  Antonio,  San 
Christobal,  and  Santiago,  and  the  colony  of  La  Ilaina 
Amalia,  or  Isla  do  Finos.  j 

The  "  Central  department"  contains  the  governments  ^ 
of  Trinadad  and  Fornaudina  do  Jagiia,  tlie  sub-govern-  I 
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ments  of  Cienfuogos,  Puerto  Principe,  Nuevitius,  Snn 
Juan  do  los  Rcnicdios,  Hagua  la  (irande,  Santa  Clitru, 
Espurito  Santo,  and  the  colony  of  San  Domingo. 

Tlio  "  Oriental  department"  contains  the  govern- 
ment of  Santiago  do  Cuba,  and  the  sub-governments  of 
Baracoo,  Bayamo,  Holguin,  Jigunni  las  Tunits,  Alunza- 
nillo,  and  Saltadero. 

Tlie  island  is  ])rcsiili.'(l  over  usually  by  one  of  the 
nobility  of  olil  Spain,  in  wliom  are  as.sociiitcd  tliu  doublo 
offices  of  Cure-Qov(!rnor  und  C'liptaiu-Gcncral,  Tliis 
officer  resides  in  Havana. 

There  Ls,  however,  in  Puerto  Principe,  an  Audiencia 
or  Supremo  Court,  liaving  jurisdiction  over  tho  Island 
of  Puerto  Rico,  as  well  as  that  of  Cuba,  and  wliicli  is 
said  to  \}0  in  some  respects  inde|icndent  of  the  local 
government. 

The  government  of  Cuba,  though,  at  already  said, 
similar  to  that  of  the  parent  state,  is  mucli  more  opjircs- 
sivo.  It  is  a  kind  of  military  despotism,  or  rather  nu 
oligarchy,  in  which  the  love  of  dominion  is  carried  to 
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a  spacies  of  fanaticism,  and  degraded  into  moann»3s. 
As  nothing  is  too  largo  for  its  ambition,  so  nothing  is 
loo  small  for  its  cupidity.  Its  appetite  is  insatiable, 
and  its  digestion  omnivorous.  There  are  no  limits  to 
its  rapacity.  Both  the  legislative,  judicial  and  oxecu- 
tive  power,  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  jf  the  gover- 
nor. Indciid,  the  power  with  which  ho  it'  irivested  is 
almost  equal  in  extent  to  tluit  granted  to  governors  of 
besieged  towns.  Even  the  higher  clas-ses  may  be  said 
to  have  no  civil  rights — neither  those  of  personal 
liberty,  personal  security,  nor  personal  i>ro|)erty  — 
immunities  declared  by  Blackstouo  as  the  inalienable 
birthright  of  every  man. 

The  taxation  is  said  to  exceed  in  variety  and  extent 
that  of  any  taxation  itui>')sod  by  any  government  in 
ony  country  of  its  size  upon  oartli  :  viz  ,  H|)ward'i  of 
twenty  millions  of  dollars  oolloclod  by  the  order  and 
for  tho  uses  of  the  Hpnuish  goverument  alone,  inde- 
pendently of  those  appropriated  to  tho  wants  of  tho 
oountr-"  itwtlf  for  KK^al  purposes. 

Tho  ri'vonuo  of  tho  island  in  IS.Iil  was  ii'|i(trted  to 
lie  13,821,450  dollars,  which  is  thought  to  )>o  below 
vol.  I. 


the;  real  aggregate.  Other  estimates  affirm  that  the 
taxation  fur  tiiat  year  amounted  to  both  the  revenue  ami 
the  expenses,  viz ,  25,291,200  dollars.  The  13,821,150 
dollars  went  to  Spain,  and  the  11,909,150  was  nppro- 
jmated  to  tho  governoi  and  the  .wniy  of  oflicials.' 

The  Creole  jiopulation  are  excluded  from  almost  all 
influential  and  lucrative  oHioes  und  positions.  Tlie 
judges  and  most  of  the  otlioials  are  from  Spain,  and 
being  without  salaries,  like  so  many  vultui'es,  they  prey 
upon  tho  unprotected  within  their  jurisdiction.  There 
are  no  mens  dishonest,  tyrainiieal,  or  cruel  which  the 
*^nanish  authorities  have  left  untried  in  their  apparent 
ondeiivours  to  ruin  the  colony.  Biibeiy  ai.d  cunuptinn 
seem  to  b(!  recognised  as  necessary  methods  of  their 
government.  Some  of  tli>  ollieials  jilead  the  excuse  of 
necessity,  and  that  iusullieient  remuin'iatioii  for  their 
si^rvices  obliges  them  to  have  recourse  to  every  )iosNiblo 
means  for  adding  to  thi'ir  ineonica.  Others,  whose 
position  and  the  amount  of  whose  sidiiries  ought  to  plarti 
theui  far  above  such  dishonourable  jiractices,  fuitisfv 
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tlicir  frinHciciiPpi)  I>y  iillrging  the  ciiHtoiit  of  llic  i«luml. 
Kvc'iy  iimii  liuM  liiK  price,  I'rom  the  cnptaiii-j,'ciier:il  ilowii- 
wiiiils  ti>  tlio  Invest  gnulo  (if  oHiciiilM.  'J'lif  ( ioveriior 
cvoii  is  hanilsoiiicly  piiiil  for  liroakiiig  lii.s  I'lunitrj'.s 
l)li<,'litcil  faitli  ill  |M'niiiUiii({  tho  liuiilin<;  i if  Africans ; 
as  arc  also  all  liis  accoiiiplirps  ilowu  to  tlic  lowest  mi- 
[Kiid  ollicial.  Tho  noveriiineiit  is  eoin|io«i'(l  of  dealers  in 
ninliitioii.  Tlin  aelvociites  of  inoilinilion  to-day  may 
iHeomo,  from  interested  motives,  tlio  aclvoeates  of 
tyranny  to-morrow  :  wliiK',  to  iidminate  mistia'tiine, 
or  rather  misrule,  tlic'  piiMie  necessities  are  inoreaHiiig, 
tlieip  impoverished  trc'asury  rapidly  presents  gri'ator 
needs,  and  disr<'};ariling  tlie  hest-known  and  most  np- 
jiropriate  linancial  nieasarcs,  tlio  rulers  of  tho  culuny 
have  resorted  to  plans  for  annilulating  tlm  littli'  eom- 
niereo  that  renudns,  and  to  ojipress  the  inhabitants 
willi  nnist  griev(«is  and  ill-cnleulated  taxes.  The  wliole 
colonial  ]ioliey  of  Spain  is  nothing  liettertlmn  injustice, 
anil  all  injustice  will  soian^r  or  later  end  in  revolution. 
Sail,  indeed,  that  this  fair  ish^  should  he  at  one  and  the 
fiami-  time  the  rieliest  gcni  in  tho  crown  of  Sjuiiu  and 
till-  foulest  hlot  on  her  escutcheon  ! 

(.'uhatlnis  without  toleration,  without  civil  liberty, 
without  liberty  of  con.scicnee,  how  dcgrmledl  What 
Wonder  at  the  decay  of -t  ■  government,  or  at  tho  dejira- 
vatiiui  of  the  national  character  I 

As  in  all  tliu  former  colouies  of  Old  Sp.iin,  tho  laws 
arc  not  so  objectionablo  as  tho  numncr  in  which  they 
lire  executed  or  evaded.  The  press  of  the  country  is 
under  such  servile  censorship,  that  the  very  inciileiits 
of  everyilay  life  arc  often  excluded  at  tho  will  ami 
caprice  of  one  individual,  who  is  appointed  to  scrutinise 
tho  most  trilling  article  before  it  can  bo  presented  to 
the  public.  Hence  tho  ci  nventioiial,  enijdnitic,  liyper- 
lK)lic  stylo  of  words  found  i.>  tho  Cuban  journals,  and 
whicli  none  but  Cnlmns  can  understand.  Thi're  are  |mb- 
lished  in  Havana  four  daily  newspajiei-s  and  one  monthly 
)ieriodical.  Tho  latter  is  entitled  the"Analea"  There  are 
also  two  semi-monthlies  :  "  Jm  Uevista  do  la  Havana," 
and  "El  Alunuulare.s."  At  Matnnzas  there  is  issued 
daily  the  "  Aui-oni."  At  St.  Jago  do  Cuba  there  nro 
three  publications ;  and  one  or  more  in  each  of  the 
]irincipal  towns :  while  there  are  also  printed  and  cir- 
culated in  the  island  some  literary  and  bcientilic 
]addieation.s,  edited  principally  by  young  men  of  the 
country  who  have  voluntarily  devotetl  themselves  to 
the  (ultivation  of  lettei-s. 

"The  dc.s]M)ti.sm  ami  exchisiveness  of  the  mother 
country,"  says  the  Jiarl  of  Carlisle — alluding  to  the 
lime  of  his  iK'i'sonal  visit — "  wi're  com)>lete;  evcr^'one 
gave  the  same  jiict'.ir4'  of  the  corniption  and  demoral- 
isation which  r-crvaded  every  deiiai'tment  of  the 
nilministmtion  <  f  justice,"  Ac. 

"  The  i)olitic;i  o  tho  country,"  ho  eontimics,  "are 
rather  delieato  gre  Jid  to  tread  on  just  now,  and  are 
likely  to  1«!  contii  iially  shifting.  It  a))peared  to  me 
that  all  the  comp  aent  parts  lield  each  other  in  check, 
like  the  people  w  no  were  all  jirevcntcd  from  killing 
each  other  in  the  farce  of  '  The  Critic.' "' 

Thus  Cuba,  after  all,  is  neither  prosperous  nor  happy. 
Heavy  interest  on  mortgage  debts  in  breaking  down 
the  proprietary.  Her  internal  condition  is  anything 
but  what  it  ought  to  bo.  Tho  despotism  of  tin' 
Government — tho  jprevailing  venality  and  thirst  of 
gain — the   bitter   dissatisfaction   of   tho   Creoles — the 
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tnide,  which  annually  ]ieoples  the  i.sland  with  thousands 
of  wild  Africans — the  longing  glances  which  tho 
American  Paris  casts  upon  his  Atlantic  Ifelen — alt 
forebode  a  stormy  fului-e,  and,  it  nuiy  Is-,  a  terrible  ami 
bloody  erisi.s. 

No  Wonder  tho  Cuban  projirietor  is  not  liappy — no 
Wonder  should  the  black  bo  even  nmro  happy  than  tho 
white — the  crushed  slave  more  liappy  than  tho  master. 
For  the  latter  no  jialm  trees  wave  their  massy  fronds 
with  music  ill  the  bland  air;  the  delicious  winds  do 
not  caress  him  ;  the  mild  blue  heavens  shine  not  U|Hin 
him.  Hetwcen  him  and  all  the  glory  of  naturo  stands 
the  bohea  and  tho  BUgar-mill,  with  tho  negro  slaves 
who  ilrcad  him,  and  of  whom  he  equally  stanils  in 
dread.  The  mild  heavens  of  Cuba  give  the  slave- 
owner no  peace.  Ifo  sees  tho  sword  of  Damocles 
hanging  over  his  head,  and  tlio  future  is  all  dark  and 
jsirtentous  liefoi-o  him.  His  end,  therefore,  and  his 
only  aim,  is  nioi-e  than  ever  to  augment  his  revenues 
with  oil  little  dehiy  as  |K).s.sible ;  and,  by  whatever 
means,  ihat  ho  may  h'live  Cuba  for  ever. 

Her  own  patriots  liayo  said  of  her,  "Were  you  to 
draw  usi'lc  the  brilliant  mask  which  hides  the  state  of 
the  eountry,  a  lacerated  uud  deformed  skeleton  would 
present  itself." 

Nor  is  eho  safe  from  foes  within  her  citadels.  Whero 
the  geiiiiiH  of  man  is  forced  from  its  natural  channel, 
it  will  rise,  like  the  watersof  the  fountain,  to  the  level 
of  its  source  in  another.  Jjberty  brought  to  the  ti-oii- 
tiei-s  of  States  sisin  tinds  its  way  into  the  heart  of  the 
country,  ami  then  farewell  to  all  the  falsii  scntinn'iit 
which  would  invest  an  ivy  and  moss-covered  ruin  with 
tho  light  and  majesty  of  a  noble  modern  temple,  and 
denies  to  modern  people  modern  habits  and  necessities, 
and  imposes  its  chain  or  the  welfare  of  every  class  of 
tho  community. 

K  tho  history  of  man — if  jinst  exjwrienco  and  pre- 
sent aii|ieaiiinces  <lo  not  deceive  us,  it  may  be  confi- 
dently predicted  that  neither  (-'uba,  Tuerto  Kico,  nor 
lirazil,  nor  even  the  Southern  States  of  America,  can 
continue  many  years  in  tho  state  in  which  thoy  now 
exist. 

Statistics  of  the  Naval  and  Military  force  as  existing 
in  ll<!>'A,  given  on  ollicial  authority,  inform  us  that 
Cuba  has  an  army  of  infantry  eeventeen  thousand  live 
hundred  men;  cavalry,  one  thousand  eight  huudivd 
and  eight  men;  artillery,  fifteen  hundred  men;  sap- 
]M'rs  and  miners,  one  hundred  and  thirty ;  — total, 
twenty  thousand.  This  c.stimato  do,-  not  includo 
the  civic  guard,  which  is  also  a  )iart  of  tho  regular 
troops.  In  addition  to  tho  above  forces,  there 
are  on  the  island  regiments  of  militia,  infautiy  and 
cavalry. 

The  naval  fiireo  at  tho  same  |ieriod  consisted  of  ono 
frigate  of  forty-four  guns ;  seven  briguitines,  carrying 
one  hundred  and  four  guns;  eleven  Hteam-vessols,  with 
fifty-four  guns;  foi:r  schooners,  with  eleven  giuis; 
t\*o  gun-boats,  with  .six  guns;  and  two  transjiorts; 
in  all,  twenty  live  vessels,  and  two  hundred  and 
nineteen  guns,  ni.inned  by  three  thousand  men. 
Two  steam-ships  < !'  war  were  still  moiv  recently 
added. 

These  united  forces,  it  is  understood,  liavo  Itcen  con- 
siderably augmented  since  \M3,  or  within  the  IilsIi 
three  years,  now  amount,  as  it  is  said,  to  upwards  of 
thirty  thousand  men,  well  paid  and  olhcired;  together 
with  tho  addition  of  an  armed  squadron. 
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Maxkebk  axd  Customs— Oinors  SrsnM  oy  Fomci  8o«. 
TBitL.mcE— Sthkets  or  Il*vi!»*— lloi-sgi— FfusciioMi— 

DlltSS    Ot    INIUIIITANTS     DP     llOTII    SKtli— 1'e11»0>AI.  AP- 

rciUisiK  AMI  Social  CiiAKACTKUidTics  OP  SrAMxii  Lai>i>:i 
AND  QkHTLKMIN— I'CIILIO  Vkiiici.ES  axb  DaircRS— Aobi- 
cuLtruK,  Thaui:  and  Commkbck. 

TilK  chnnictoriHtiua  of  the  originnl  wliito  inliabiUntH 
tf  Ciibii  (roferring  iiriiicipally  to  tlum?  fndn  clil  Rpaiii) 
Refill  to  Imvu  beou  prido  and  ambition.  Their  du- 
Hcondants  exhibit  to  a  still  (greater  dt-grcc  than  their 
Itrogonitors  tho  Ciuttilian  HcnsitivencHS  and  high  punc- 
tilio, but.  also  preserve  much  of  that  high  seiixo  of 
lionoiir  and  integrity  for  which  the  Spaniith  charnctcr, 
among  its  U-st  reprcsontiitiveB,  has  ever  liccn  distin- 
guished, and  from  ivl<ich  a  siii'juliir  taciturnity  and 
hauteur  would  iwtoin  to  liavo  been  always  iiUH-pnruble. 
The  real  Oiistilian  and  Andalusian  hiilulgoes  are  a  class 
of  men  of  whom  it  iiiny  be  said,  that  if  they  have 
great  pride,  they  have  but  little  meanness.  Their 
Cuban  descendants  differ  widely,  however,  in  energy 
mid  in  some  other  respects  from  their  unsestors,  who, 
whatever  may  have  been  their  moruls,  were  men  of 
consummate  enterprise  and  bravery. 

As  in  every  country  cursed  with  slaverj-,  tho  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  of  Cuba  are  enervated  by  indolence 
and  lovo  of  ease.  An  etTeniiiiitto  luxury  distinguishes 
the  reaidents  of  Havana,  in  their  houses,  dress,  plea- 
Biires,  and  occupations.  Sym|>toinH  of  satiety,  languor, 
ivikI  dull  enjoyment  are  everywhere  cxhibite<l — the 
expiration  of  tho  spirit,  if  noi  of  tho  bn^th  of  ex- 
istence— a  kind  of  settled  melanclicrly,  tho  invariable 
effect  of  inactivity,  esiiecially  of  indolence  coupled 
with  vice.  Liko  many  others  of  our  race  in  otii'r 
countries,  they  seom  to  have  dnink  ho  deeji  in  pleasurt? 
or  voluptiiousnesH,  as  to  stir  a  sediment  timt  renders 
tho  draught  unpalatable. 

All  aro  addicted  to  games  of  clmiiee,  such  as  cards 
and  lotteries,  together  with  billiards  and  chtt.i.  With 
the  love  of  bull-fights  and  cock-fights — tlijso  bar- 
barous relics  of  a  Vandal  and  savage  age — they  seem 
to  l)o  infatuated.  > 

Although  tho  S|>aniards  aro  n  giuve,  yet  they  arc  a 
pleasure-stacking  ])eople.  They  may  be  said  to  l>e  emi- 
nently a  dancing  nation.  This  favourite  national 
nmusemcnt  in  Cuba,  as  in  old  SihiIii,  is  often  eiijoyiil 
in  the  open  air  to  the  guitar  aii<l  tambourine,  each 
dancer  keeping  time  with  the  castanets  fixtenetl  to  his 
hands  or  heels.  In  some  shady,  secjuestercd  thicket, 
or  near  some  shaded  fountain  or  riviih't,  where  nature 
holds  her  holiday,  bucli  groups  are  -iftcii  to  Itc  found. 
The  guitar  or  tambonriiii!  on  such  occasions  is  seldom 
silent  ;  uiiil  on  moonlight  evenings  these  n-vrlries  are 
often  iwotractcd  to  a  late  hour,  and  to  the  fancy  of  the 
traveller  might  cidl  up  the  gay  group  of  Comus,  or 
that  ilescribed  by  the  liouian  banl : — 

".I.iin  ('ytliiTiu  I'lioroi  iliicat  Vcmi»  cinincntc  I.um 
Jiiiu'luniuo,  N}'iii|iliii<,  (liiiliii'i|ia' Jcccnto 
Altcrno  tvrraiu  qunliuiit  iicilc." 

Balls  are  a  very  common  an<l  favourite  amusement 
hcfp,  ns  ill  all  the  Wi'st  India  iNlnnilM  ;  but,  unlike  the 
custom  in  English  colonies,  no  invitation  is  rdjuircd 
to  attend  them — a  genteel  dress  is  a  HulBcieut  intro- 
duclioii. 

Music,  also,  is  a  favourite  recreation  ;  aii'l  niuHical 
instruments  of   various  kinds,  and  of  extraordinary 


ihapcs  and  tones,  aro  indispensable  appui-tenanccs  to 
tho  boudoir  of  a  Cuban  belli',  (iuiltlcss  of  manual 
labour,  in  such  trifling  employments  the  life  of  tlusn 
iniprisiini'd  beautioj,  tlieso  ladies  of  fashion,  glidrs 
away  with  littlo  variation  ;  while  that  of  the  lowii- 
class  is  one  ])er|>etual  scene  of  labour  and  exjiosure. 
But  even  the  down-tiiiddi'ii  Blave  has  his  seasons  of 
amUHoment,  few  and  fiir  between  as  are  the  intervals 
of  their  recurrence  ;  for  oven  the  broken  spirit  will 
sometimes  regain  its  elasticity.  Yes,  the  slave  al.sn 
has  his  concerts  ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  no  one 
with  a  musical  ear,  or  unless  he  has  resided  many  yeors 
in  tho  country,  und  has  discarded  all  Kuro]ieau  tastes 
and  predilections,  can  bo  captivate<l  with,  or  even  pa- 
tiently endure,  their  attempts  at  harmony. 

The  more  simple  of  tho  social  amnsements  among 
tho  higher  classes  ore  the  soft,  light,  airy  dance  of  the 
bayadere  to  tho  cheerful  sound  of  tho  castanets,  the 
fandango,  the  scqnidilla,  or  tho  more  giiiceful  bolero 
of  their  fatherland.  Tho  guitar  is  the  favourite  in- 
strument of  music  with  tho  ladies  ;  and  the  pauses  ami 
cadences  with  which  the  fair  Cubanas  so  feelingly,  yet 
so  simply  mark  tho  more  ex)u-cssive  |inrts  of  their 
plaintive  airs,  aro  indescriliably  soft  and  soothing ;  esiie- 
cially when  sitting  in  their  verandahs  in  the  calm  still- 
ness of  a  moonlight  evening, — almost  tho  only  season 
of  diversion  and  entertainment  in  the  torrid  zone, — 
and  when  the  music,  acconipanitsl  by  tho  dulcet  voico 
of  tho  |»erformcr,  is  conveyed  to  a  distance  on  the 
blind  air.  In  family  concerts,  which  nre  common  with 
the  accominnimonts  of  tho  tamlioiirine  and  triangle, 
the  rich  notes  swell  upwards  in  their  strength  and  sink 
in  soft  cadence  to  tones  of  melting  harmony  ;  now 
bursting  forth  in  the  full  force  of  gladness,  now  blend- 
ing together  in  dreamy,  mellow  music,  and  suddenly 
censing,  or  the  soft  but  thrilling  shako  of  one  female 
voice  rising  ujion  the  air,  diul  its  plaintive  beauty 
stirring  the  very  licart. 

To  a  Cuban,  or  even  to  an  European  Spaniard,  it 
scarcely  need  bo  said  tho  smoking  of  cigars  is  common. 
Smoking  woidd  seem  to  a  stninger  to  be  a  nvjuisite  of 
life  to  a  Cuban ;  lx;ing  indulged  in,  with  few  exceptions, 
from  tho  highest  to  the  lowest,  at  all  hours,  and  in 
almost  every  ]ilnce,  at  home  and  abroad.  It  1ms  been 
said  of  the  (Mipulation  cf  Cuba,  that  oiio-third  is  occu- 
pied in  the  preparation  of  cigars,  and  that  the  other 
two-thinls  smoke  them.  It  is  a  revolting  jiractice  when 
carried  to  excess,  and  much  cannot  be  said  in  its  favour 
under  any  circumstanci-s  ;  but  when  indulged  in  by 
larJUt,  it  is  intolomble.  It  is,  however,  very  common 
among  the  senoritjui  of  Havana,  both  old  and  young. 
Those  of  the  more  ivsjicctablo  classes  smoke  tobacco  in 
small  cigars  or  cigarritos  of  pniier,  or  inclosed  in  the 
leaves  of  maize  called  ]mchillos,  und  ointaiued  in  a  cnso 
of  gold  or  silver,  which  latter  receptacle  is  nsiially  siis- 
])ended  by  a  chain  or  riband  from  tho  neek  of  the  fair 
proprietor,  and  deposited  in  tho  bosom,  from  which  tliey 
supply  themselves  or  friends  successively  by  a  jiair  of 
tweezors  of  tho  samo  niotal.  This  practice  is  so  habitual 
to  some  of  tho  fair  sex,  that  it  constitutes  the  employ- 
ment of  almost  every  leisure  moment,  (iroiips  of  them 
may  be  sometimes  seen  indulging  this  plebeian  taste, 
sitting  at  the  iinglazed,  prison-like  windows  of  their 
domicilea  at  all  hours  of  the  day. 

The  propensity  to  gambling  )iervades  all  chiases — tho 
beggar  an  the  jirince,  tho  iluenna  as  tho  don.  Heneo 
it  is  not  only  exhibited  in  places  of  public  resort  and 
fashionable  entertainments,  but  jugglers  are  to  be  seen 
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ill  111!  parts  of  ilio  city,  nentcd  11)1011  a  mut,  on  wliicli 
ai'<!  Rxiiibitfd  cnnLs  diet',  cups,  IkiIIh,  <S:c.,  iuuI  iirgini; 
gailui-8,  luosc  Spuiiiut'dx,  uiid  ull  )>aHS4'i'M  by,  witli  cuii- 
Hiderablc  volubility  of  tuiiguo  iind  canicstntsx  of  gcstiirp, 
to  try  their  fortiiiics  ;  to  wliick,  wliocvcr  is  liegiiilcd,  ] 
in  wi,  nlinost  inevitably,  to  his  serious  disadviintiige.  , 
Tlicse  lire  chielly  Kubbitth  rccrentions,  iiloiig  with  tlio 
buU-figlits,  which  tuku  pluco  once  a  month,  or  luoro  or  , 
less  fivqucutly,  on  that  sucred  day.    And  so  deeply  are 


the  feelings  of  tho  )iopuliica  wound  up  and  centred  in 
this  liist-numed  Sabbath  recreation,  that  to  intenlict  ur 
even  to  control  it  would  pi-obably  produce  a  revolution 
in  the  island. 

The  resi>ect  and  devotion  with  which  the  faii'  i>c\ 
are  treated  is  e.s|iccially  remarkable,  and  is  a  Spanish 
eliaracteristic  wliich  both  history,  romance,  and  poetry 
have  combined  to  celebrate.  A  woman  is  reganled  as 
a  Facred  object  by  a  Cubnn  as  by  a  S|ianiard,  and  a 


AVENUE    OF    PALM   TREES,   lEADINB   TO   A   RESIDENCE    IN    CUBA. 

tnie  hidalgo  would  shrink  from  committing  the  slightest  j      Spanish  courtesy  or  galhintry  to  a  lady,  indeed,  in 
outrage  on  her  |>erHon.  I  often,  as  would  bo  thought  at  least  in  England,  carrie<l 

"  White  hands  can  never  oflcml,"  is  the  universal  to  an  extreme.  Hence,  at  on  inn,  or  at  a  place  of 
consolation,  even  when  feminine  indiscretion  becomes  public  entertainment,  if  in  tho  presence  of  gentlemen, 
ungentle.  The  Hpanish  drama  is  crowded  with  iuci-  j  ladies  are  seldom  allowed  to  jmy  their  share  of  the 
dents  and  beautiful  sentiments  founded  on  the  extra-  charge,  although  tho  party  may  bo  strangers  to  each 
ordinary  inlluence  of  women.  Tho  power  of  beauty  other.  It  is  even  so  sometimes  in  tho  fiishionable 
iind  tho  influence  of  kings  we  the  two  great  subjects  of  bazaars  :  oni;  or  more  of  tho  gentlemen  present  deli- 
tho  Sjunish  stage.  I  cutely  signities  to  the  waiter,  by  a  private  sign,  in  order 
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that  Iip  may  receive  tio  tlmnltii,  his  iiitoiition  to  siitiHf'y 
the  deniAiid,  so  that  the  waiter,  on  a  request  liy  Ilia  fair 
jmrchaacr  for  hi8nccoiiiit,]K>iitnlyrfplii'M  that  the  rojuwt, 
or  entertainment,  or  pnrchaHcd  arllch',  "f  wliatcver 
kind,  "  costs  notiiing." 

It  has  been  qucHtlonctd  by  sonio  writeiii,  but  with  ni> 
sufficient  raaaon,  whether  tlio  jihyxieal  influeneeMof  a 
tropical  climato  are  not  Hiich  as  almost  to  im-cliide  the 
probability  of  high  literary  efforts  ever  being  moile 
among  a  people  subject  to  itj4  enervating  power.  No 
doubt,  however,  but  thai  some  literary  anil  scientiHo 
men,  wherever  educated,  are  to  bo  found,  in  both  the 
higher  and  middling  classes  of  society.  To  expect  to 
find  literary  attainment  among  the  miiHS  would  bo 
as  unreasonable  as  for  one  to  oxp<-ct  t<i  "  reap  where 
ho  hud  not  sown,  and  to  gather  whore  hu  had  not 
strawcd." 

Out  of  a  impulation  of  perhaps  500,000  free  in- 
habitants, both  white  and  coloured,  about  1,000  only 
receive  the  blessing  of  lettered  education  of  any  kind ; 
and  mora  recently  it  hiM  been  provinl,  that  there  arn 
only  10,000  children  out  of  100,000  under  tuition— 
the  remaining  00,000  being  al>iindone<l  to  ignoiiince 
and  vice.  With  this  inditTerenco  to  education  in 
general,  it  is  scarcely  to  bo  ex])ccted  that  tho  city  is 
adorned  by  any  of  those  literary  and  benevolent  insti- 
tutions which  add  such  a  lustm  to  tho  cities  and  towns 
of  England  and  America,  and  which  ditfuso  uroinid 
them  an  atmosphere  of  moral  energy  and  hope  ;  but 
few,  if  any,  orphan  asyliunt,  or  associations  for  the 
agi>d,  infirm,  anil  destitute,  aro  to  bo  found  in  Havana. 

It  can  scarcely  l>o  said  that  a  liberal  education  is 
anything  like  univereiilly  ditfused  even  among  tho 
higher  classes,  while  thero  it:  but  little  tiisto  for  roaiting 
among  those  who  havo  acqunod  the  acconi|illshmi'nt. 
How  the  Cuban  fair,  ea|»Dcially,  mntrive  to  pass  away 
their  time  without  tho  aid  of  l>o  iks,  or  the  business 
engagements  which  occupy  their  sex  in  protestant 
countries,  is  a  mystery  that  few  strangers  can  unravel. 
As  before  intimated,  tho  chuivli,  tho  eigarrettn,  the 
guitar,  and  the  siesta,  are  almost  thn  only  daily  pastimes 
— the  excitements  of  lovo  and  convivial  entertainments 
are  left  to  tho  twilight  and  the  midnight  hour. 

If  it  is  a  truth  that  the  onler,  the  nionil  habits,  the 
I'iety,  and  th  nappiness  of  families  are  nioro  emphati- 
cally under  tho  control  of  females  than  of  tho  other  si'\, 
— if,  apart  from  tho  indin-ct  control  they  exeiviso  over 
their  own  immediate  families,  they  are  intrusted  with 
a  moral  |Kiwer  tlmt  hanlly  knows  a  limit, — if  the 
practical  virtue  of  the  world,  tho  tone  of  piety  in  the 
chuivh,  and  the  siilvntioii  of  souls,  are  moii^  atlei-tcd, 
nn  is  affirmed,  by  the  current  maxims  and  amusi-ments 
of  the  day  recogniwd  by  women  than  by  tho  |M)wer  or 
odministration  rf  civil  government, — if,  in  nionil!>,  in 
religion,  anil  in  everything  with  which  morals  and 
religion  are  connected,  femali>s  may  do  us  mueli  good 
or  hurt  as  men  nrilinarily  effect  in  the  jmlitics  and 
government  of  the  world — then  how  pitiab'e  the  con- 
dition, how  degraded  the  character,  and  how  awful  tho 
responsibility  of  tho  females  of  Havana  ! 

Ucnerally  it  may  lie  said  that  the  (loliticaland  moiiil 
condition  of  a  state  depends  upon  the  rank  held  in  it, 
and  the  religions  character  susiAineil  by  woman. 

It  is  asserted,  however,  that  the  question  of  public 
instruction  has  of  late  yearn  excited  nnich  intenwt 
among  the  creolo  population  of  <  'uba.  Tho  im|)etns 
to  this  seems  to  havo  been  given  by  iho  same  liberal 
IKirtiou  of  the  population  as  that  which  originateil  the 


establishment  of  tho  Royal  Sooieilades  Economics  of 
Havana  and  Ht,  Ja);o  do  Cuba. 

At  Havana  is  tho  Itoyjd  University,  with  a  rector 
and  thirty  professoi-.s,  ns  also  a  largo  edirice  called  tho 
Itoyal  College  of  Havana.  Thero  is  a  similar  esta- 
blishment at  Puerto  Prim'i|>e;  while  both  at  Havana 
and  lit  St.  Jago  do  Cuba  there  is  ii  College  in  which 
tho  several  bniiii'lirs  of  an  eci'lcsiastical  education  am 
attended  to,  together  with  the  hunianitii'S  and  philimo- 
phy.  There  are,  besides,  several  jirivate  schools,  but 
none  are  accessible  to  the  masses  ;  they  are  availablo 
only  to  the  privilegiil  fiw. 

Among  the  few  charitable  institutions  existing  in 
Havana,  aro  the  Iiilirmary  or  Hospital  of  St.  liayare, 
and  tho  Carji  de  Iteneticia for  Orphans;  and  it  is  some- 
what remarkable  that  they  are  cstablishi'd  on  more 
libenil  and  equitable  ]>i'iiieiplcs  than  sliiiilar  institiitiims 
in  tlie  Uiiiteil  States,  in  tlmt  their  beiirtits  are  applica- 
ble to  all  classes,  without  distinction  of  caste  or  colour. 
But  while  the  spirit  of  Christianity  is  exemplified  in 
tho  conduct  of  tliesu  establishineiit.s,  it  is  awfully  out 
i-aged  in  other  matters,  particularly  in  the  burial  of 
the  dead.  In  the  great  cemetery,  "Cain|)0  Santo,"  the 
spirit  of  heathenism,  or,  rather,  lc8|H>tisin,  )irevailH. 
The  bodies  of  the  rich  aro  interred  within  the  lofty 
walls  of  this  place  of  the  dead  with  |N)mpous  ceremo- 
nials and  gilded  inscriptions; — tho  jwor  are  carried  to 
and  deposited  in  their  last  ri'sting-plaec  without  any 
token  or  memorial,  in  some  cases  without  even  a  green 
sod  over  them,  or  a  (lower  or  a  shrub  to  sjieak  of  life 
above  tho  grave.  In  one  part  of  this  public  dormitory 
of  the  ilead  is  the  burial  placo  of  the  negro  slave, 
covered  with  the  heaped  up  niouiiilsof  hours  and  skulls. 
It  is  forbiddi'i'i  for  a  negro  to  be  brought  hither  in  a 
coffin  ;  the  bodies  an-  therefoit!  thrown  wholly  or  half 
naked  into  the  griMind,  and  iiuieklimc,  or  some  kind  of 
earthy  projiaration  whirli  rapidly  eonsunies  the  flesh, 
is  thrown  uihui  tliciii.  In  the  course  of  from  eight  to 
fourteen  days  the  bodies  are  ilisiiiterred,  to  make  room 
for  other  iMirpse.s,  and  the  bones  are  cast  up  in  heaps 
to  dry  unci  whiten  in  the  sun. 

As  previously  intimated,  the  first  impression  that 
strikesau  Knglishman  on  entering  Havana  as  repug- 
nant to  his  sense  of  liberty,  is  tho  niililary  law  and 
system  of  enjt'umnge,  whieh  appears  to  govern  every- 
thing, and  to  inllueneo  every  department  of  tho  civil 
and  social  state.  An  iiir  of  des|Kitism  seems  to  depress 
the  whole  |iopulation.  Fivedoui  exists  «.nly  in  iiiiagin- 
imtioii.  Justice,  equity,  and  integrity  aro  discanleil. 
Tho  strong  hand  of  power  «p|«"rmost  rules  all.  As  a 
natural  conseipienee,  lirils'iy  and  chicanery  aio  toh'- 
rated  and  recognised,  f"om  the  highest  functionary  to 
the  meanest  officiid.  in  all  countrirs  wheiv  tho  servants 
of  (iovernment  are  underpaid  there  is  a  temptation  to 
resort  to  8(.'ci'et  or  opon  ])lunder  ns  n  nienns  of  incri'ss- 
ing  their  einnlunients  :  thus  in  Cuba,  ns  already  stati-il, 
the  official  guardians  of  law  and  onler  are  the  first  tu 
break  them. 

No  )m.HKeiigerscan  laml  without  |>as.'ipoits  and  fiadorK. 
The  cost  of  tho  former  is  six  dollars  and  a  half.  Not 
without  these,  obtained  nt  so  exorbitjint  nn  ex|>cn80, 
can  you  proceisl  to  any  i«irt  of  tho  country,  or  even  to 
the  environs  of  tho  city.  At  every  ferry,  wharf,  stair, 
or  stone  for  oiiibarkation,  in  every  street,  lane,  alley,  in 
every  hole  and  corner  you  encounter  the  cliaeo  (a  kind 
of  military  ]iolieemiin),  with  liislirlght-barelled  musket, 
linen  coatee, yellow  worsteilcpaol.ite.i,  and  saffron  visage. 

Nor  less  striking  to  a  stranger  on  first  entering  tlio 
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city,  rajici-iitlly  to  a  Uritoii,  arc  tlio  lioiwcs,  shops,  men, 
wiiiiicii,  i'dstiiiui's,  iiiiiiimlx,  and  eamiigcs ;  all  proHciit  a 
rriiiailcalili!  contrast  to  any  ami  uvcrytliing  citlar 
Kn;;liNli  or  Anieriean, 

Tliu  struetH  in  llnvanu  nro  formutl  generally  at  right 
nn^ii's,  ancl  an-  nnni>w,  confined,  irrcgnlar,  iin|inveil, 
anil  nniiraineil,  Hliadeil  hy  lieavy  awuinj^x,  whilo  licro 
ami  there  i.i  seen  ii  Htone-bniit  mansion,  tiirongh  tho 
an-hed  entraneo  to  whi<'li  is  visiblo  nu  cxqnislto  garden 
laid  out  with  tiute,  and  adurned  with  beautiful  lloweiu 
tjauxoways  line  each  side  of  tho  street,  but  they  are  so 
iiairuw  as  scnreely  to  allow  two  persons  to  pasa  o'l 
them.  .Many  of  tho  th<irotighfare8  also  are,  in  wet 
weatlier,  ilirty  ami  muddy,  to  the  no  small  inconvenience 
of  peilestrians,  rspoeially  on  tho  passing  and  rciMj.-tsing 
of  earnai,'i'.s.  Siimo  of  tho  more  pidjlic  streets  aro 
pavi'd,  thiiugh  very  indillerently,  and  the  fiviiuent 
rains,  m-  rather  cataracts,  washing  away  tho  soil  and 
Hjindfroni  between  tho  huge  stones,  render  the  fixiting 
in.seeure,and  thcreforo  dangerous  both  to  man  and  ln'asc. 

Tim  massive  house.s,  with  their  projecting  jmraiiet-s, 
a-t  .'■i>lid  and  heavy  a.<  if  each  were  designed  to  stand  a 
Hiege,  together  with  tho  awnings,  east  a  cou.stant  shade 
over  the  narrow  streets,  so  that  during  the  boat  of  the 
dayany  iinneceHsarv'expoHuro  to  the  sun  may  beavoided. 
The  houses  have  no  winilow-saslies,  nor  jalousies,  but 
iniu  or  wooden  bnra,  or  gratings,  with  loose  curtains  in- 
side. Ity  this  arrangement  and  stylo  of  building,  the  in- 
terior is  neees.-iiirily  made  gloomy,  oven  at  midday,  but 
at  the  same  time  that  light  is  thus  excluded,  its  in- 
mates are  defeniled  from  tho  heat ;  nu  advantage 
whieh,  in  a  tropical  clintate,  more  than  eomiH-nsatca 
fiM'  tho  inocinvi'nieuce  otherwise  su.staincd.  A  current 
<if  air  alsii  pas.<es  through  and  Vi'ntilates  the  lofty  rooms,  ! 
but  during  rain,  ami  when  the  shutters  nro  chiscd,  tho  | 
inmates  are  involved  in  utmost  total  darkness. 

Tile  hou.ses  are  plain  in  their  architi'cture,  and  are  I 
.'ifter  the  Miiiiiish  or  Saracenic  model — they  seldom  j 
exceed  two  stories  in  height,  and  are  usually  iminted 
liluc,  gi'eeri,  yellow,  orange,  or  somo  other  bright  or 
g.iudy  colour,  freijuently  adorned  with  fresco  painting.  | 
'I'hey  are  said  to  bo  tinted  to  avoid  tho  glaro  of  sun-  i 
lii;ht  on  the  white  walls,  which  is  cousidercd  injurious  \ 
to  ilie  sight.'  The  buildings  in  general  ))i-08cnt  a  great  ! 
mixture  of  regularity  and  irregularity — of  old  and  now  1 
— ol  splendid  and  dilapidated,  t^'lose  beside  an  elegant  : 
nrcade,  with  its  gaily  painted  w.ills,  stands  n  half-  ! 
ruinoii-s  wall,  the  fresco  paintings  of  which  aio  half-  I 
obliterated  or  have  peeled  otV  with  the  decayed  mortar. 

All  residences  of  the  best  description  ore  built  upon 
one  unvarying  plan — that  of  n  hollow  quadrangle.  Flat 
roola  are  almost  iiniversid,  ami  are  much  occupied  in 
the  evening.  These  terraces  nro  called  asoU'in,  and  aro 
Kui'i'omidcd  by  a  low  parajiet,  ornamented  with  urns 
anil  other  similar  devices.  Utility  is  principally  studied 
in  tills  arningement  of  the  hou-JCS,  as  it  is  nnc|Uc.stion- 
nbly  the  best  for  promoting  a  free  circulation  of  air. 

.\  lofiy  portal,  with  solid  ninhogany  doors  from 
tilteeii  to  twenty  feet  high,  o]icns  to  the  cntrnnce  Imll, 
serving;  as  a  coachhotUiO  for  tlie  votante,  or  as  n  store 
lor  mercliandi.se.  A  small  square  e(«n-t  fdled  with 
sill  libs,  plants,  (lowers,  and  crec|H*rs,  ornamented  and 
nnilered  doubly  attrnetivo  by  a  tiny  y"(  iTmu,  or  larger 


'  The  liouuM  ill  Jiiiiittira  niiil  other  Went  Iinlian  lilamli,  cx- 
ct'liliuj!  llio  8|>uirnli,  iin:  unuiilly  •urnHiiuUil  by  JdIoumm  or 
utuiitliiig  vciivliiin  bliiKU  luiiitctl  grcaii,  thus  obviitliig  iucouvcni- 
ciico  to  tbo  aiglit. 


fountain  in  the  contrr,  which  is  considered  an  almost 
necessary  uppeiidagn  to  every  res|H.-ctablu  domicilo, 
because  of  the  delightfully  cihiI  and  ngreeable  uppear- 
anco  they  present. 

The  interior  court  is  surrounded  by  galleriei,  at- 
tached to  whieh  aro  tho  sitting,  ]iublie,  dining,  and  bed- 
riMims,  with  the  general  staircase  leading  to  tho  whole; 
the  servant's  rooms  and  ollices  occupy  tho  basement 
story,  and  frequently  shops  of  mean  appcnranco  aro 
seen  0|>ening  to  tho  street  below  a  mngnificent  suite  uf 
upartmonts.  There  is,  however,  a  heavy  grandeur,  and 
an  antique,  almost  Vandal  character  olsait  tho  whole 
which  cannot  fail  to  stiike  tho  stranger;  but  with  all 
this  magniliecnce,  oecasir  .ally  exhibited,  there  is  a 
great  deficiency  in  comfort  mid  convenience. 

Tho  llooni  of  the  houses  in  general  are  either  of 
hardwood,  )>lank,  terrace,  or  tiles.  Home  are  in  imita- 
tion of  moi^aics.  A  few  aro  flagged  with  marble,  but 
this  is  by  no  means  common.  A  car]ict  is  utterly 
tnikuown.  Tho  nearest  a]>proach  to  this  Kuropeaii 
luxury  is  a  grass  mat  tastefully  plaited,  called  an 
"  estera." 

The  iron  bars  in  every  window  remind  a  stranger  of 
a  common  prison  or  n  ]M>nitentiary.  These  gratings 
aio  tho  sulwtituto  for  glass,  or  standing  Venetian  blinds, 
throughout  even  tho  inner  n|inrtment.s,  iw  well  as  in 
tho  exterior  <if  tho  buildings,  so  that  tho  interior  of  tho 
liest  houses  luirtakes  in  apiieamnee  so  much  more  of  n 
jirison  than  an  nl>ode  of  innocence  as  to  occasion  re- 
flections as  to  tho  cnuso  of  this  internal  defence,  this 
security  of  the  domestic  retreat,  this  fortified  place  of 
refuge,  ns  also  to  suggest  tho  obvious  and  natural  con- 
clusion— .Slavery!  js'stilential  slavery!  fcnr  of  its  con- 
seqtiences — terror  nt  the  ehnnce  of  an  outbreak — the 
still  small  voice  that  whis|>cr8  of  dee]i  wrong  inflicted, 
and  conjures  u)>  a  phantom,  n  dim  and  shadowy  image, 
in  the  minds  of  the  Hpaninrds,  of  their  splendid  rtHtuiii 
converteil  into  citadels,  valuable  for  their  8tn>ngth,yct 
yiehling  doubtful  ]>rotectioii  to  tho  hard-hcarte<l  and 
oppressive  taskmasters. 

Tho  betlrooms  have  but  little  privacy ;  the  principal 
iqiartments  hnvo  often  bare  walls,  or  here  and  there 
exhibit  gaudy  dull  paintings,  and  aro  heavily,  though 
in  somo  instances,  elegantly  furnislicd.  The  furniture 
of  others,  whose  tenants  are  less  wealthy  than  tho  most 
]irivileged  orders,  is  inndcqunto  to  tho  size  of  the  roonm, 
and  othcrwiw)  unattractive,  except  to  the  lovers  of  the 
antique ;  somo  <ild-fashioned,  high-backed,  hardwood 
chairs,  covered  with  leather  and  gilt  nails,  as  if  mudo 
at  (trenada  in  the  time  of  tho  Moorish  kings,  with  a 
profusion  of  tarnishcil  gilding — a  table  or  two  in  tho 
same  style,  tho  seeming  relics  of  tho  first  importations 
of  such  conveniences  from  old  Simin,  with  a  long  grass 
liaiumiH.'k  slung  from  tho  ceiling,  intersecting  tho  room 
diagonally  and  nearly  touching  the  floor. 

In  some  of  the.so  establishments  beds  nro  never  to  lio 
seen  ;  their  |ilnco  is  supplieil  by  strittchers,  which  aro 
simply  transversi,'  pieces  of  wood,  covered  with  canvas; 
these,  with  cots  and  hnninioeks,  that  nro  folded  and  put 
aside  during  tho  day,  embraoo  almost  all  the  furniture 
of  the  sleeping  apartment^t. 

In  the  hotels  (tlioso  kept  by  Americans  and  somo 
other  foreigners  probably  exce]ited)  tho  sleeping  ]ilucc« 
arti  cots  without  mattresses  or  coverlets,  in  a  room  with 
'red-tiled  fliNirs,  without  glazed  windows,  but,  as  in 
private  houst^'s,  with  iron-bnrred  apertures  in  the  wall 
for  tho  admission  of  light  nnd  air.  The  bill  of  fore, 
especially  beyond  the  procinota  of  the  city,  ia  urauUy 
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not  vpry  toinpting  to  a  fuHticlious  ]>ii1iitc.    It  roiifiUtii  of  |  dorcd,  with  liKlit  li>gf{ingH  of  the  Hiimo  nintcrini,  nrim- 
egg*>  Mud  ])'irk,  nnci  Ciwtiliiin  winca,  with  hn-ml  iind  :  incrituU  with  ii  |irufu8ioii  of  Rilvrr  biittniiH  ;  his  liiion 


vi'^jetiibUw — tho  mcitlHonly  twicr  ii  day 

Thn  colobnitod  "olla  jxHlridu,"  comiioiMMl  of  fowl, 
witii  a  |iro|ioi'tion  uf  href,  i>ork,  ka>'''  "V'm,  onions,  nnd 
other  VL'Ri'tnl)h'«,  with  K«rlic,  HiiilVoi!,  mid  pi'|i|K)r,  may 
hero  bo  had  in  triio  national  ])crrvi'tiun, 

Havana,  aa  to  huiisu-rcnt,  boarding,  clothing,  food, 
UM  to  almost  cvei'Vlhing,  indeed,  necessary  to  supjiort 
life  nnd  ])romote  its  comfort,  is  Kaid  to  bo  one  of  the 
most  expensive  ])laces  in  the  world. 

In  iM'rsonal  n|ii)onrancc  tho  dons  nnd  hidalgo<-8  of 
Cuba  uro  natuiiilly  nssimilatod  to  their  ancestors  of 
old  Hpain  ;  while  the  chnrneter  of  the  general  jmpida- 
tion  is  extremely  vjiried,  both  as  to  ]diyNieal  featnres 
and  costume — cirounistunces  which  add  greatly  to  the 
pictureN<|no  c-fleet  of  tlie  whole  scene — Spanish,  French, 
American,  Italian,  Dutch,  African,  Creole,  Indian, 
Chinese,  presenting  every  shade  of  colour  nnd  variety 
of  counteu.ineo  that  cau  bo  imagined.  These,  with 
their  diversified  costiiines,  eombino  to  form  a  jiicturo 
of  living  mortality  nt  1fn^llna,  which,  to  the  snino 
extent,  und  with  equal  power  of  pictorial  expression, 
is  not  perhaps  equalled  in  any  other  city  in  the  world, 
not  even  excepting  New  Orleans. 

The  dilfereiit  styles  of  physiognomy  among  tho 
tintivcs  of  old  Spain  are  also  very  evident  in  the  popu- 
lation of  tho  city.  Olio  hiu*  relined  features,  an  oval 
couiitennnco,  a  proud  and  often  a  gloomy  expression — 
this  distinguishes  those  of  Castiliuu  descent.  Another 
has  a  round  couuteiianco,  flat,  broad  features,  and  a 
jovial  but  plebeian  expression — this  marks  tho  Catalo- 
iiian.  Tho  former  is  sparo  in  form  ;  tho  latter  stout. 
Tho  Castilian  is  generally  found  among  government 
otticials  ;  tho  Cataloniaii  among  merchants  and  trades- 
people. 

Tho  ordinary  dress  of  tho  whites,  such  na  raorchants 
nnd  professional  men,  ilitlers  but  little  from  that  of  tho 
residents  in  other  West  India  Islands,  except  ns  to  tho  | 
provalenco  of  gingham  coats  or  coatees,   with  skirts 
llying  in  tho  breeze,  and,  to  some  extent,  white  jean 
sniall-clotbes,  with  whilo  silk  stockings.     Whiskeix-d  i 
and  mustachioed  fjiccs,  shaded  by  huge  broad-brimmed  i 
Panama  hats,  aro  not  uncoinmon  among  the  iiilmbitaiits 
of  tho  English  Antilles.     In  general  tho  cliHliing  is  ! 
light.     Keckclotlia  or  stocks  are  uncommon,  except  at  i 
set  parties.     Tho  necks  of  shirts  art;  in  general  adorned 
with  gold  buttons  or  elaspa;  tho  oollnrs  arc  allowed  to 
hang  down  loose  nller  the  manner  of  those  seen  in  the 
(lortniits  of  Lord  Byron.     Some,  also,  within  dooi-s, 
wear  a  kind  of  black  or  white  skuU-cn]),  similar  to 
those  worn  by  the  French,  while  tho  hair  is  usually 
worn  close  cut  to  the  head.     On  particular  occasions, 
however,  tho   liidalgocs  uji|)car  in  tho  costumes  cha- 
racteristic of  tho   province  of  old  Spain  that    gnvo 
them  birth. 

The  full  dress  of  a  mayoral  or  overseer  of  an  estate 
is  thus  described : — "  A  wide-brimmed  straw  hat;  blue 
striped  small  clothes  fastened  to  tho  waist;  a  blue 
embroidered  shirt  hanging  loosely  over  them  like  a 
sack  ;  a  very  largo  straight  sword,  with  a  silver  handle 
ornamented  with  precious  stones  ;  the  shirt  collar  and 
sleeves  coiiKiied  with  gold  buckles;  an  embroidered 
cambric  handkerchief  tied  loosely  round  tho  neck ; 
pumps,  cut  quite  low,  and  adorned  with  lieavy  silver 
spurs." 

Occasionally,  an  Ii!uro|ioaii-S|>aniard  is  to  ho  seen, 
with  an  ojien  jacket  of  grcun  vulvot  highjy  embroi- 


of  the  purest  white  ;  his  high  round  hat  ilirkid  witli 
Is'ads,  and  carelessly  or  jauntily  turned  aside  ;  a  Hceoiid 
jacket  also  richly  embroidered ;  with  dark  curls  care- 
fully arranged  round  a  high-crowned,  lirond-brimiiicd 
hut ;  and  a  countenance  of  manly  beauty. 

A  Cntaloninn  or  nn  Aiulomiu  cavalier  is  seen  in  his 
vest  of  blue  velvet ;  his  red  r.Wk  sash  and  tine  cotton 
stockings  ap|>eariiig  over  his  hempen  Hpartllliis.  Not 
unfrequently  a  ]H'asaiit  is  to  be  seen,  with  a  red  Mon- 
tero  cap,  with  his  capa  om  r  his  shoulder,  and  with 
loose  linen  bragos  or  ti  -ers.  A  (iiiigaro,  with  his 
wild,  dark  eye,  expressive  gesture,  and  impertuiliable 
sclf-po8s<!Mion,  is  seen  in  a  richly-workecl  shirt  of  tine 
linen,  worn  on  the  out^iihi,  as  is  usual ;  a  hnig  und 
elegantly-enibroidcivd  sash  fastening  to  his  side  tho 
silver-handled  sword  or  marchette  ;  silver  spurs  and 
low  slippers.  And  sometimes  Moiitcros  or  count ly- 
meu  are  seen  galloping  through  tho  streets,  each  with 
his  high-erowiied  straw  hat  with  broad  brim,  his  lno.se 
shirt  over  his  other  garments,  its  tail  llutteriii;^  in 
the  breezo,  and  his  long  sword  lashed  to  his  waist 
by  n  handkerchief,  and  dangling  nt  his  back.  The 
Creole-Spaniard  is  s<jmetiiiies  dressed  in  a  camisa  of 
striped  ((iiigham,  breeches  of  licking,  and  a  chcquitn 
or  sleeved  tunic  of  the  same  material  ns  the  eamisa  ; 
half-lsHits  or  nioenssins  of  untanncd  hide,  a  sports- 
man's belt,  ft  girdle  furnished  with  a  heavy  hunting 
knife,  and  a  wide-flapped  sombrero  or  hat  of  palm- 
leaf,  comph^tc  his  equi|)nieiit  Of  some  of  tln'  Ciibal- 
leros  it  may  almost  ho  saiii.  ns  was  rejiorted  of  soiiu! 
of  tho  black  slaves  of  Darien,  that  their  whole  summer 
costume  consists  of  u  shirt-eollnr  nnd  u  l>air  of  spurs. 

Tho  largo  black  eye,  and  raven  hair  escaping  in 
endless  tresses — the  <lnrk  expressive  glance — tl  soft, 
bloiMl-tinted  olivo  of  tho  glowing  complexion,  make 
the  unwilling  Englishman  confess  the  iiinjosty  and 
beauty  of  the  8]iaiiish  female.  The  Moorish  eye  is 
tho  most  characteristic  featuin  of  the  Audalu.vian. 
This  is  very  full,  anil  refKises  on  a  lii|uid  somewhat 
yellow  bed  ;  of  an  almond  shape;  black  ond  lustrous. 
Their  eyes  have  been  jileasuiitly  compared  to  dormai.t 
lightnings,  terribh'  in  wrath,  nnd  hiding  liquid  fires. 

In  dipiity  of  mien  and  gait  the  fair  Castilian  and 
Andalusian  uro  allowed  to  bo  unri\all(il.  Their  de 
)iortnieiit  is  dignitied  nnd  (luecn  like.  Their  every 
motion  is  instinct  with  grace.  In  stature  they  an- 
generally  tall  and  well-proportioned ;  as  also  iTCet  in 
their  figures,  which  nre  generally  good,  no  etl'orts 
being  made  to  niter  tho  natural  shape.  A  finely 
formed  and  diminutivo  foot  is  highly  estimated  by  tlit 
Spaniards  in  general  among  the  attributes  of  female 
licauty,  and  heiiee  great  attention  is  usually  jwid  by 
tho  Spanish  lailies  to  this  part  of  their  persons  on 
their  appearance  in  public, 

"Excepting  some  rare  iiistiinees  of  Irishwomen  of 
true  jklitesian  descent,"  says  a  well-known  writer, 
"  none  but  a  S{)anish  lady  can  tcalk:  French,  English, 
and  Scotch  only  stump,  shuflle,  and  ninble  in  com- 
parison." Ill  no  other  respect,  however,  are  we  willing 
to  admit  that  tho  descendants  of  umicnt  llesiieria  aro 
rivals  of  tho  fair  daughters  of  Albion  and  lier  colonies, 

Tho  variety  of  cogtiiiues  which  occasionally  appear 
on  the  public  Alamadus,  ns  on  the  I'rado  in  .Madrid, 
renders  tho  scene  peculiarly  attraeti\e.  The  geiille- 
iiieii  in  their  capas  miiiKh'd  with  the  ladies  in  their 
mantillas;  tho  white-kiltcil  Vulencian  contrasts  with 
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tlir  vrlvi'looii  ^littcriii;;  Ainliiluiiiau  :  tin'  wilile-i'liul 
priest  witli  till' KililiiT :  till'  |H','isiuit  with  till' iiiiili'ti'i'r : 
all  iiii'i't  (III  |ii'i'trc't  i'i|iiiilit}'  iiH  ill  i'IiiiitIi  ;  and  ail  I'lUi 
ilih  t  tlii'iiiHi'lvi'K  with  i'i|(liil  ilui-oniin,  gnoil  lircmling, 
ami  |irii|iii('ly. 

I'rw  S|iaiiiari|H  walk  luiiiiiianii,  and  nIIII  iimro 
nii'i'ly  is  iliis  ^'iMiil  iilil  Kii){lihli  laHliioii  liillnwi'il  \iy  n 
S|lalli^ll  laily  ami  ;,'riil1riiiaii,  iiianicil  or  ^iii);li>.  Alxo, 
ill  inriiidaiicr  witli  (.'llliaii  rtiiiurttr,  lailirt  arc  aooiii 
tiiiiinl  to  Imiw  til  tlirir  in'iiuaiiitaliri'  in  tin.'  xtiii't,  Imt 
Hrlilmii  iiiakr  a  c'liiirti'sy.  ( >nn  nf  tlir  must  iiiarknl 
i'li.il'ai't<'i'is|ii':4  III'  tlio  Siuiliiarils,  Imtli  liinli'  ami  triiinir, 
is  tlirir  liivr  of  (ll•(•^s.  I'liiii'  is  no  scH'ilinial  to  wliirli 
all  riasscs  ami  kom's  will  not  ilii'irfiilly  siilmiif  in  imlrr 
to  jirisirvr  a  rrs|n'<tal)l(i  rxtirnal  a|i|irarain'r.  lint 
S|iaiiiaiils,  nvi'ii  I  In'  most  wcaltliy,  only  t'cally  ilicss 
w  Inn  (Iny  ffi  aluoail  on  Imsinrss  or  jilrasiiic.  At 
lioino  tiny  arc  rnvrlo|iril  in  u  i/txlinliil/t  wliiuli  is  far 
Ironi  lillnr  costly  or  cicijaiit.  Tlmso  wliosc  circnni- 
(taiiucs  will  not  inliiiit  of  an  cxjH'iisivc  costume,  mcIiIoiii 
or  I'Vir  leave  tlieir  ilnniiiilis,  r\ce|it  at  n  very  early 
lioiir  of  till'  ilay,  wlnii  tliey  are  lesM  lialile  to 
reeiiynitioli. 

Tlie  full  (lies>  of  the  lailies,  ns  seen  on  tlio  Alammla 
anil  some  other  pulilio  places,  n  reniarkalily  costly  anil 
su|Mrl) — I  shoulil  rather  say,  c  ogant— alh'r  the  stylo 
of  olil  Spain  ;  lieautilully  einliroitlercil  ;  with  liico 
mantillas  or  Hoaifs,  tli"  cnils  hanging;  down  on  r.ivh 
side,  or  I'l'iissinj;  over  the  Innoiii  ;  and  in  their  hand 
the  never  failing,  never-to  licforj;ottcn  ciini|ianioii  of 
the  S|ianisli  lady — tliu  cxpres.siM'  fan.  Ulick  isalmust 
the  univei-sal  colour,  iiiid  tlio  rohe  is  in  general  most 
tastefully  worked  m.d  va.'idykeil. 

The  mantilhi,  used  aNo  as  a  veil,  is  usually  uf  Mark 
silk  or  laee,  soinetiiiies  of  white  lace,  thrown  over  the 
head,  siippovteil  by  a  high  comb  of  a  value  ill  accord- 
aiicc  with  the  eircuiiistaiiceH  or  pride  of  the  individual, 
leaviiif,'  the  face  uncovered,  and  displaying  the  llowers 
with  wliie)!  tlio  wearer  often  adorns  her  dark  tresses; 
the  ends  of  tho  imintilla  either  crossing  over  the  bosom, 
filling  gruv  ""'illy  over  the  shoulders,  or  eonlinod  to  the 
waist  by  the  iiiiii.^,  —  by  a  richly  worked  and  orna- 
mented Zone — lit  eoitiira  ,  •  stylo  of  head-dress  this 
which  is  said  to  create  the  grace,. '  -xnil  dignilieil  iiiicu 
ami  gait  for  which  the  Spanish  ladies  i,.,  •"■■■lebniteil, 
Hence  those  who  have  never  worn  it  are  said  to  .. 
ipiite  plebeian  in  their  gait  and  liguru  in  eoinparison. 

Some  wear  no  other  head-dress  than  tho  liiiirTarionsly 
arranged  and  urnamented.  The  most  usual  is  to  phiit 
or  roll  it  as  a  bandeau  round  tho  head,  the  crown  of 
which  Is  fastened  to  a  knot,  Huriuountcd  by  n  comb, 
after  the  nianner  of  the  ancient  Konians.  Sonic  also 
wear  a  cap  of  fine  linen,  formed  like  a  mitre,  called 
/(((HiiVo,  over  which  is  tlirown  a  veil — that  beautiful 
emblem  of  feiirdo  modesty  and  elegiince.  Ihit  tho 
iiio-t  becoming  ornament  to  the  S|«uiish  maiden  is  the 
li-eimti — ,in  arrangement  of  the  hair  in  two  long,  dark, 
shilling  braids. 

Some  are  seen  with  n  jkiI,  rn,  or  thin  silk  petticoat, 
and  a  thin  white  jacket  worn  loose,  or  a  short  tunic 
when  they  go  abroad.  Tho  rielines.t  of  their  dress 
Consists  of  tho  linest  linen,  laces,  nnil  jewels,  the  latter 
so  dis|H>sed  as  to  occasion  very  litllo  inconvenience, 
and  to  produce  the  most  ornamental  eU'ect.  In  Cuba, 
as  in  old  .Spain,  the  prevalence  of  dark  lints  in  costume 
is  remarkable,  black  having  always  been  tho  favourite 
nnlional  colour. 

In  this  detail  <j(  tlio  full  drcm  of  the  Spanisli  lady, 


the  fun  is  tiM>  clinracteristic  to  hftvo  no  more  than  ii 
passing  notice.  Its  iise  is  iinivei-snl  ;  nnd  itii  si/e  or 
weight  and  splendour  is  the  pride  of  tho  fair  proprietor. 
Some  aro  of  tho  value  of  from  twenty-tive  to  <  no 
hundred  dollars  each.  The  most  costly  aro  of  ivory 
set  with  gold,  and  ornamented  with  small  oval  niirrors 
on  tho  outer  siib's.  The  maiKcnvring  with  the  fan  is 
n  regular  Hcience,  in  which  the  Spniiish  lady  ronipre' 
liends  tho  old  language  of  signs,  :>iwl  by  which  she 
converses  freely  with  the  friend  of  her  heart. 

Tho  morning  dress  of  the  Spanish  lady,  or  tho  prin- 
eipiit  morning  vestment,  as  already  intimated,  in  either 
a  loose  flowing  robe  or  n  black  or  white  silk  kind  of 
habit  skirl  {liamjiilrn)  over  a  white  nnder-garmenl, 
niado  full  from  the  waist  upwards,  plentifully  adorned 
with  frilKs  and  bows — thi'  former  appearing  as  If  sufi- 
)ieniled  by  small  slra|>s  from  the  shoulder,  and  either 
covering  or  supplying  nil  minor  defects  nnd  deficiencieii 
of  attire. 

Sumo  of  the  iniddling  class  nnd  tho  fno  blacks  dreiw 
very  fantastically  ;  in  muslin  gowns,  scarlet  mantillas, 
and  light  blue  or  violet-i'oloured  satin  shoes.  Alany 
of  these  women  are  really  beautiful  ;  nnd  their  jet" 
black  hair,  and  clear,  rich,  olivo  complexions  nn'  often 
becomingly  relieveil  by  a  gay-coloured  silk  hnndkcr- 
chief,  which  the  French  and  Spaniards,  and  West 
Indians  bi  general,  know  well  how  to  nrrungo  nbout 
their  heads  wilh  good  ellect.  Block  females  are  ik'cii- 
sionally  seen  in  s!:ining  calico  frocks,  with  silk  shoes 
worn  slipsiiod,  red  sbawls,  tho  hair  arranged  in  fine 
braid.s,  and  with  u  banu.'unn  or  other  liuudkvrchief  A« 
n  hond-dress  : — 

"  Dliu'k,  lint  siu'li  iu  In  ritocm 
I'tiiico  .Mcmnon's  liiitcr  luiglit  bcaccm." 

Itut  there  nro  other  inhabitants  of  Havana,  and  through- 
imt  Cuba  gem'niUy — down-trrxMen  slaveii — who  a|i|icar 
in  the  streets  with  scarcely  n  rag  to  cover  their 
cmaciatoil  forms. 

Tho  carriages  in  u.sc,  and  which  stand  in  the  great 
sipiare  and  in  difl'erent  parts  of  tho  city  like  tho  hacKney 
coaclios  in  London,  aro  called  rulanln.  They  are  of 
tho  moat  grotesipio  form  and  clumsy  consti-uction  that 
can  bo  imagined — a  sort  of  cabriolet,  with  four  posts 
or  uprights  supporting  a  canopy  covered  with  leather, 
with  n  high  dash-iron  or  splash-board  in  front,  and 
surrounded  with  curtains  of  blue  or  scorlct  cloth,  that 
ma,,  \.^  let  down  as  min  or  dust  refjuire.  The  vehicle 
is  su]i|)oited  by  mas.sive,  stnught,  colunninr  shafts  and 
two  wheels,  each  of  the  wheels  six  fi-ct  in  diameter,  nnd 
placed  (piito  behind  tho  centr-  of  gravity,  giving  the 
vchielu  II  very  nwkwanl  appearance,  but  a  Tcry  easy, 
iigri'cablo  motion.  "  'J'hey  look,"  snys  the  i  Jirl  of 
Carli.sle,  "as  if  they  had  been  intended  tt  carry  Don 
Quixote."  Of  anything  in  tho  shape  of  a  vehicle  for 
the  nccommodation  of  human  kind  it  licars  tl'O  nearest 
resemblanco  |>erhaps  to  a  sedan  chair — ojien  iu  front 
nnd  partly  on  caidi  side  ;  suspended  by  spring.)  on  tho 
eunibro'.is  shafts  <le.s(ribed  ;  the  Isidy  resting  upon  tho 
springs  between  the  wheels  nnd  the  hordes,  the  latter 
being  considerably  in  ndvanco  of  the  cirriage  itsvif, 
wdiich  for  tho  most  part  is  snpjiorted  by  theui.  ThcEo 
vehicles  nro  drawn  by  mules  or  small  horses,  and  driven 
by  negro  slaves  A  la  jiratilion,  the  drivern  ensconced  iu 
a  grotesquo  livery,  in  ono  hand  exhibiting  a  hugo 
thong  of  bidlock'8  hide,  and  with  tho  other  guiding 
their  steeds.  Tho  harnesa  of  tho  animals  is  in  perfect 
keeping  with  tho  habiliments  of  the  drivers  nnd  the 
rest  of  tho  cquiimgc 
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Soino  (if  tlio  |>i-ivato  voliiiitos  iiiv  very  I'logiuit,  though 
ill  till!  snino  styK",  mid  tli«  liviirios  exceedingly  ricli, 
coriY-siMmdiiig  witli  the  rank  and  wealth  of  the  owner — 
such  n»  an  einliroidcrcd  euat,  cocked  hut,  and  hirgo 
liiLSHiir  boots  with  silver  spniTf,  the  latter  weining  to 
liavo  been  niannfaetured  in  the  time  of  the  erusiides, 
the  rowel  '.)f  tlieni  itn  inch  or  iiioro  in  diameter.  The 
ch'iver  of  one  of  ihi'so  vehicles  is  called  ii  calanliero,  and 
Ixith  ho  mill  the  horse  nro  (t<,nietimes  richly  eajiari- 
Noned  with  hilvcr  tu  tlio  valuo  of  several  thousand 
(lollarii, 

'llio  cnbrioletd  or  bullock  ears  that  arc  in  eoinmo' 
use  in  the  country  are  as  rude  in  their  eoiisli  ::"tioii  a^ 
tlioH-  reprcsonted  iu  the  illuatration  of  the  "  Ocorgics" 
of  our  oldext  Vir^ils. 

The  trade  of  Iliivana  is  ininieiis<>.  lIpwardM  ot  one 
tliousand  vessels  am  8ui)[i<pn'd  to  enter  it  for  jiurix  ses 
of  coinincrce  in  a  year.  Its  nveniie  is  twenty  iiiilliins 
of  dollars,  and  its  outward  and  inward  trade  s'xty 
millions. 

Thn  prinei|ial  products  of  the  country — ii  very  eon- 
sideniblc  jiart  of  which  are  exported  fror  •  this  city — 
are  Htigiir  and  lobaeoo. 

Among  the  lesser  staples  may  be  re  koticd  ginger, 
long  IH'pper,  mastic,  cocoa  or  idiocolate,  eoU'et',  bees' 
wax,  honey,  manioc,  and  aloes. 

There  are  at  pi'eseiit  in  Cuba  l,CiriO  sugar  idantations, 
•t.lSM  cattle  farms,  111  elmeolate  |:!aiitatiiins,  'J'2\  ciittop 
plantations,  •31,411:2  fruit  and  vegilable  limns,  7,!i7U 
tobacco  |ilantatioiis,  and  ",'JS\  mliiiiniiri''^  or  farms 
devoted  exclusively  to  tlie  production  of  honey  and 
wax. 

Tlio  circulating  iiiediuiu  is  entirely  metallic.  The 
Aveights,  meo-siires,  and  moneys  are  iIiomi  of  S|iiiin,  but 
the  Kreneh  metrical  '<ysteni  is  aUiut  to  be  intro- 
duced. 

The  nuinU-r  of  rattle  on  tho  island  is  89H,l!iO  :  in 
the  Occidental  di'parlment,  l'07,<l,'!:i  ;  in  tliu  Central, 
4.58,lli(;  ;  and  in  the  On;      :il,  \T,\,WW. 

Notwithstanding  uio  ii.  tiled  state  of  CiiKiaiid 
her  cloudy  t'utiiiD,  iuli-riial  unpiiivinicnts  lia\e  been 
progressing.  J.r'.ilromis  have  been  const nieti'il  in  seve- 
ral localities.  j'liere  are  at  present  lines  of  railway 
extending  over  taree  luiudivd  and  lil'ly-one  miles,  eon 
Heeling  some  of  the  n.ost  imporliiiit  pl.iees.  'Ihey  unite 
Havana  to  .Matan/Jis  and  rardenas,  and  extend  to 
Itotobaiie,  K(.  I'hillipe,    I'lierto  I'liiicipe,  Ac. 

The  •.lectric  telegraph  is  iil.so  in  ope.-atioii  in  severil 
jiarts  oft'uba.  The  wir  s  in  general  follow  iJio  mil- 
roads,  and  may  be  .saiil  to  intersivt  the  couiiiiy,  em- 
bliieilig  I'ast  west,  and  >  :illi,  to  llotobaiio,  Havuim,  St. 
Jago  do  t.'iilia,  .MatiUizus,  and  Cardenas, 
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CLtu.\Ti;,  ScRHriiT,  iVc— ViatT.\nr.r  PnnprcTwun— IIitehs  — 

llorNr.WNS— UoMI.STle       »«1>       Wll.ll      AXIM.IU  — MiNlillAI. 

Ilieni.s — I'uiMim.  <>  wMoF  \itiuction  to  a  Stkanoku 

—  .\llclllT^eTl'llK*^n<i«w■^Al.lHi«(■lllrTlov^K^'ln•llcllKs  — 
('ATllKI>lUI.— <'ariuH'>f  &»»  DimlHOO— \l    KUtUAI.  Talack 

—  ClIAPEL    op    Coi.tMISCS  — I'|.A/1S  — t'o\\  IXT    AT    IttOLA  — 
1'llZl  l>J.'l.    TUIIOS  OU  (.'UIA)HSBI'U   rOU  Itl'1,1.    KlUMTS, 

The  climate  of  f'nlia,  especially  in  the  siilmrbs  of 
Havana,  is  eonsider»»i  tho  newt  salubiiousof  any  of  tli< 
West  India  I.->land«.  with  the  exception  i4  P.ierto 
Jlieo.  It  is  iiii|H>wibIe  to  .-..iivey  to  those  irho  liavc 
never  been  among  tho  ln'iiiitidil  islands  of  these  tinjii- 
cul  wiiu  uiiy  ideu  uf  the  fragrant  delightfulness  uf  ^Utt 


early  dawn.  Tho  oxr|uisito  freshness  of  tho  morning, 
and  the  soft  coolne.HS  of  tho  breezy  evening,  when  tho 
very  soul  seems  refreshed  and  strengthened,  and  tho 
)Milso  of  life  beats  fuller  and  dearer,  produce  seusatiouB 
to  be  enjoyed  only — never  to  bo  described, 

Havana  itself,  ho-vever,  is  unhealthy,  partly  from  a 
want  of  drainago  am?  general  cleanliness,  but  princi- 
pally fi-.^ni  its  being  situated  near  n  wide  spreading 
mora.ss,  pregnant  with  ir.iiaria,  generating  fever  and 
the  other  pe.-.tilcnt  disease!  so  fatal  to  Knropeuu  stran- 
gers. The  climate  diU'er.:  coiisiderablv  from  that  of 
^.'Mimica  in  tcmperaiine,  altlii.>ugli  tho  ditl'erence  of  p-wi- 
ion  in  the  two  ishinds  does  not  exceed  five  degrees. 
In  tho  cold  season  the  thermometer  almost  every  year 
descends  in  Havana  to  Cn",  antl  Souietimes  to  .55"; 
whilst  at  Kingston  and  Spaiii.sli  Town  it  is  seUlom 
seen  below  07"'  or  CJ<'.  The  meridian  heat  in  Ha- 
v.ami  is  77";  that  of  .Inly,  the  hottest  niontli,  84";  and 
that  of  the  eoldef.l,  70".  >ce  is  soniitiiiies  formed  nt 
about  .'lUO  feet  above  tlio  level  of  the  «ea ;  while  iu 
.lamaica,  congelation  does  not  tako  pl.ice  but  at  an 
altitude  of  from  7,11(10  to  8,000  feet.  Hnow,  however, 
never,  or  but  very  rorely,  falls  in  <  ulsi.  cseii  on  its 
highest  mimntain.s,  TIk;  ehanu'cs  of  the  teni|K'raturo 
are  also  greater  and  moru  hiidd.'n  in  Havana  than  in 
Kingston  and  in  .lamiiien  gemrally. 

Cr.iiii  lias  thus  the  most  temperate  climate  of  all  tlie 
West  r  lies.  At  Ubajay.  lilleen  mill's  from  Jlavann, 
the  thei  nometer  has  been  Uiimvu  !■■  go  down  to  zero. 
At  tinic,  however,  tho  heat,  is  so  excessive  us  to  convert 
Hfo  into  biro  exishii.'i- :  and  the  tein|M'-.!s  an  territio, 
the  clouds  being  •mi  liarued  through  the  much  greater 
absorption  caie-ed  I  v  u  tro|,ie:d  tuin. 

The  evenings  arc  iisnall\'  briliiaiitand  beautiful,  with 
soft,  blue  skies,  and  a  fredincss  only  to  be  appniiated 
near  tho  cipiator,  wlii'iv  t!ie  Htillia>s  of  the  atiiii'>|ilii'ro 
and  the  siill's-ating  Nultiiiieis  of  the  day  well  nigh 
exhaust  all  the  energies  of  in.in's  nature. 

At  the  .same  time  there  is  a  givat  \iiripty  of  tein- 
jieruturo  in  tho  mountains,  occasioned  by  their  dilfeient 
elevation  ubo\c  the  sea.  Klevation  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  or  the  gi  iicral  levil  of  i  eoiintry,  ,is  is  well 
known  to  the  intelligent  re.ider,  csum's  ii  regular  varia- 
tion <>(' icmpeiaH.re,  The  (ir.t.  ;J00  feel  usually  makes 
a  ilitTereiie.Mif  about  one  d  glee  of  Fahrenheit's  iher- 
mouieter.  Aftei'  iisceni'lng  IKM)  feel,  it  is  estimated 
t'.iat  tlie  thermometer  lalls  u  degree  In  21)-5  I'cct,  then 
in  L'77,  -"'if,  -2-!.  ii'iu  Il^S  feet  succivvively. 

On  lliise  principles  the  limit  of  per|H'tunl  fiMst  has 
been  calculiited.  It  is  made  n  little  more  than  1"),000 
I'ei't  at  fie'  e,,uat(ir,  i.nd  from  that  to  i;i,0Ol  f'  „  lic- 
tweeii  the  lro]iii>,  and  from  9,00  '  to  ',000  feet 
bclwoi^n  latitudes  -Iti"  iind  5U".  It  lias  Iwen  found, 
however,  that  the  alKj\e  rule  is  Bidijeet  to  great  varia- 
tions, owing  jirobably  to  tho  course  Hiivl  superpOBitioii 
(if  tho  atmosphorie  currents  which  prevail  in  dill'ereiit 
altitudes. 

Collier  cm  rents  «,re  often  I'mind  resting  upon,  fir  in- 
terposed betivcei),  tlio^e  of  a  higher  ti  iiipcr.iture,  aud 
rici;  tvidii  On  the  llinial.iya  Mounlilns  in  Asia,  be- 
tween the  altitudes  of  !•  <  and  ;)4'  iioilli,  the  region  of 
I  vegetation  has  been  f.uii  I  to  exttml  several  thuuwind 
I'eet   above  tho  siip|iose(^  lino  of  congolation  in  tlwAC 

I  hltitlllle.4. 

It  is  also  renuH-kublo  that  the  line  of  )M"rpet:i.d  sno* 
is  found  at  r.  much  great'  '■  altitudo  on  tlie  norlhein 
f'ideofthe.-  mountains  I Iw  M  on  the  soiilln'i'ti  niihi  in  A 
lower  ktil  iide.     Fruiu  lliis  it  muy  bu  ilti4irr««l  tliut  tlio 
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ti'in|ionituro  in  lii;,'li  its'i""'*.  "•'  wrll  an  in  li.«i  r  sitiiii- 
ti'iiiM,  iH  gicnliy  allii  ii'il  In-  tlii'  j»('ii},'rn|ilii<al  ciini^c  ami 
]iliy»ipnl  ':cimlilii)n  cif  tin'  iiiironts  <il'at>niis|ilii.n.  wliiih 
]iii'vnil  ill  tliosi'  iT;,'iiiiis  ;  ami  tlio  »tiiii)s|ilicn!  of  I'lilp.i, 
it    is   WL'll    kiiowi.,   is   jiartii-iilarly   allrcltil  liy  its  cuii- 

ti^'lity  to    tllO  (illlf  StICMIM. 

Kroiii  till' grrat  (lillirrni'i'  lictwcou  llin  trni|"'nitnro 
cit'  tlio  (lay  mill  iii;,'lit  in  tlic  inninitaiii  ici^ions,  n ninij  to 
tlic  ("rriiticiit  raliniicss  anil  MiUni.'Ss  tliat  jni'vail,  aililnl 
i"  llii>  lii'iil  iif  till'  iitiniis|iliriT  anil  tin'  c1iiuiI1<-.m  sl>irs, 
till'  ili'iiiisitiiiti  iil'iliw  is  ot'iiji  s>>  aliiiiKlaiit  a^  ainii'st  ti> 
Mi|i|ily  till'  want  <<(  rain,  nr  at  li'ast  to  |ii('si'rvi;  vri^rta- 
(iiiii  in  II  stall'  of  vriiliiri",  wlirn  in  llii'  |iliiins.si'ari'i'ly  a 
I'lailo  iif  ffri'i'ii  f;ra«»  is  to  lii'  men. 

Till'  siiloiiil'Piir  o'.'  tl;o  early  ilawn  in  Ciilia,  as  in  tin' 
tro|iii'al    islaiiiU  in   il<   vicinity,  lias   Imiii  iilVi  r.  d  to. 
Tlio  wlioli'  sky  is  (itti'ii  M)  ii's|iloiiil('nl  tliat  it  isiiilliiiilt 
to    ilctcnnini'   wlioii     tliii  orl»  of  tlii'   ilay  will  appiar. 
iSniall  flci'iy  i-lonil«  aie  oftrii  i>.(  ii  (loatinn  on  tin-  iioilh 
wiiiil,  anil  as  tliey  InniT  ip\or  tlio  nionntainM  ami  imit 
llir  ravK  of  tlio  Biiii,  ari'  olmii;,'<'(I  into  lii|niil  ;;o|il,  iiinl  a 
liMinlri'il  iiiti'iisily  viviil  ilyrs  more  s|>li'mll>l  than   tlio 
tints  of  till'  niinliow.      Piiriii).;  tliu  coolor  imintlis  tlio 
iiiiirninjjs  an-  tli'li^litfiil  until  abont  ten  orlock,  tlio  air 
soon  altrr    <lawii    I'lioniiii^    aKni'.ilily    dasfir.    ami   so 
tiaiis|mi'riii;  tliat  ilistaiit  olijivts  a|>|i<'ai'  as  if  ili-lim  atiil  I 
'i|ion  tlio  l>rij;lit  Miiifaci'  of  tlio  air;  tlio  Hniniy  oviry 
wlnro,  os)ioriiilly  wlnii    virwri!   from  an    iniiiii'mo,   is  , 
imlosorilmlily  rii'li  ami  nlo«  ini;  ;  tlio  lops  of  tlio  l•i^illg 
gi'oiimlH  ami  llir  siiniinits  of  tlio  iin'iintains  ai<'  railiaiit 
with  a  Hood  of  li^ilit  ;   wliilo  tlio  vapoiir  is  won  oroi|iin){  ' 
.ilonj{  fill'  valloys,  lioro  coiioialinij  tlio  oiitranoo  tosonio  ] 
Ipi'untifiil  ^lon,  ami  tlioro  wroatliinij  itsolf  faiitastioally 
ai'ounil  a  tall  spii'o  or  proves  of  paltii  troos,  that  mark 
tlio  sito  of  a  jiopnlons  \illago. 

Tlio  liiiisl;  ami  most   ;,'.iigoonK  siiiisots  ovour  in  llic 
West    Jnilian    A.ri'lii|)claf;o    ilnring  tlio   r.iiny   hcasoiis.  • 
'i'lio  sky  is  tlnn  siililiinely  iiinntleil  willi  gigantic  inasKOg  ' 
of  cloud  glowing   with  a   tliousaml  gorgoons  dyes,  and 
M'cniiiig  to  coUoci  at  tlio  dose  of  day  as  tlioiigli  to  form 
a  ooiioh  lor  till'  sini's  ro|)OM-      Jii  llioso  lio  sinks,  Hood 
ill.;  llioin  witli  glory;  toiioliing  both  la'avoii  i  and  larth 
with  gold  and  anil  ■  r  bri'^htnoss  long  after  lio  lia.s  lliing 
liis  boaiiui  aero-,  lli       itnr  lioiiiis|ihe.o,  or  iioiha]i8  half- 
rovoaling  liim-ilf  tlirougli  gauzo-liko  ■'louils— a  crimson  j 
■i|ilieiv  it  onco  iiiyloss  and  of  |iort.iitoiis  hizo. 

Tlio  11  iiro  aivli,  which  by  ii;i  optical  illusion  limit.'?  | 
our  view  on  r\  cry  side,  Booms  hero,  and  in  tho  tropics 
){o;u'rally,  higher  than  in  Knglaml — ovoii  higher  than 
in  Italy.  Jloro  is  serii,  in  a  perfection  coinparod  to  , 
which  even  Italian  In  avriiHiiro  vapid  nndnnintorosting, 
that  pure  scicnc,  botindloss  sky— that  atmosiihoro  of 
clear  iibi.  or  vivid  red,  which  so  liiuoli  contribntcs  to 
eiiiieh  tho  pencil  of  ( 'lando  l.onaino. 

When  lookiiiL'  "Ut  towards  tho  sea  from  a  lligh 
immntaiii-rangi',  the  water  and  the  lirniamont  have 
nppoarod  one  scono  of  deep  and  brilliant  blue,  roniind- 
iiig  tho  student  of  tho  Itilile  of  thi:  beimlifid  intorio- 
g.ilien  of  Job,  "  Ifast  tlinn  spread  out  the  sky  strong 
us  a  molten  looking-gla.ss  !  "  an  ftllusion  to  the  nnciiiit 
mirrors,  which  wore  not  of  gliips  but  of  polished  stool, 
and  poBsessod,  tliorefore,  nnicli  of  that  brilliant,  deep 
Miio  cast,  which  is  so  characteristic  and  striking  in  iiii 
Arabian  sky,  of  wlio.«c  il  'pth  of  tint  no  one  car  form 
n  coiTcot  idea  who  has  not  boon  in  oqiiatorial  rogion.s. 

Tho  atmogphcro  of  Cuba,  as  everywhere  ■within  the 
tropics,  except  when  the  high  winds  prevail,  is  to  un- 
\iolli)1«d,  so  thill,  so  elastic,  bo  dry,  so  uercuo,  ami  so 


almost  inconceivably  tran.sparent  and  brilliant,  that 
every  object  is  distinct  and  clearly  dolincd  as  if  cut  out 
of  the  dear  bliio  pky.  All  travellers  agree  in  |iraiMiiig 
tho  calm  depths  of  the  intonscly  bliio  ami  glorioiisl/ 
bright  skies  of  the  intertropical  latiliides. 

In  tho  tompcralo  7.0110,  it  is  estimated  thai  about 
l.OiiO  stai-s  aio  vi-ible  to  the  naked  eye  at  one  time; 
but  here,  from  tho  ini'reasod  elevation  and  wider  ex- 
tent of  the  vault,  owing  to  the  clearness  of  tho  atiuo- 
sphcro,  especially  as  seen  from  a  high  iiioiiiitain-ohain,^ 
I  hero  is  every  reason  to  siijipnse  that  the  niiuiber  is 
greatly  iiiignieiifed.  If,  however,  these  liiniiiiaries  arc 
not  seen  here  in  greater  numbcr.s,  they  certainly  sliiiio 
with  greater  brilliancy. 

'I'lie  diH'iiciil  constellations  arc  indeed  m  greatly 
Inagiiilied  as  to  give  tho  imjiressioii  that  the  ]iower  of 
tho  eye  is  considerably  iiicrea.sid.  A'ciins  rises  like  a 
little  moon,  and  in  tlio  absence  of  the  greater,  cast«  a 
distiiigiiisli.'iblc  shadow  fi'i;iii  the  l.irger  buildings  or 
trees;  wbilo  the  satelites  of  Jupiter  are  Kometiiuos 
distinctly  \isiblc  through  a  teloscopo  of  ordinary 
power. 

Ily  iiigb'  the  8«>tttliern  Cross,  tho  glory  of  tho 
•  'eiitaiir  stam,  uiiil  til"  inagniliccnt  star  Vanojmt  in 
the  ship  Argo,  so  dear  from  its  legendary  associations, 
stand  liright  above  I'le  horizon  in  the  southern  heavons,- 
while  the  plaiiot.s  sliiiio  forth  with  am;, dug  niagiiiriide 
,'inil  brilliaiiey  ;  and  tlio  moon,  wlnn  she  t^ikes  her  place 
in  the  die|K'iiiiig  blue  of  the  sky,  bathes  the  wdiolo 
hemisphero  with  an  oxipiisile  light  which  has  all  the 
brilliancy  of  day  without  its  glare. 

Jt  is  eseii  said  that  an  oecilltatioii  of  Venus  is  not 
iiiifnipioiitly  visible  ill  I'nba  at  noonday  by  tho  liolp 
of  a  |Kicket  ldesco]K?. 

.Stars  are  hero  also  seen  that  arc  imt  vi.<iblo  in  an 
Knglish    or    111    Kiiropean    sky.     Th"ie,  the    northcin 


'  .'^atiitturc  )iii!i  i*t)M'r\e>l  tli:it  tin*  tii^lirr  »o  nHceiul  on  iiieilli' 
l.tiiii, llit'ilci'iHT  mill  liliii'kcr  the  ikv  iHiininw,  Kn  tliiil  t\w  ilecpeit 
l)lui'  I  ililHta  in  tMrillv  ili'i'p  ctxaigli  to  ri  ))i-t'i*fiit  it. 

'  Tho  C^iMli'lltitioiii  oftlie  (*ro.i(«,  tliiil  Is'iuitiriil  mill  oxprrssivo 
Kynilipl  of  the  CliriHtiniffl  fn'itli,  wliii-li,  frniii  ilstilesiu'il  iisHoriii. 
lions  mill  from  its  ponit inn,  eiin  sp;irci'I_v  fail  tn  ilriiw  Instlnni^lita 
n«  will  ns  liin  I'vi's,  from  ciirlli  lo  liiiivon,  is  tlais  imtiivd  liy 
Itiiriiii  lliimlHililt,  wlipu  not  far  fnnn  Culm  ; — "The  lower  rej^imis 
of  tlh'  air  were  lnni1e<l  with  viijHair  for  some  lUvs,  Wc  Biov 
iliiitiiictly  lor  the  first  tiiin'  the  cims  of  tlir  t*initli,  only  in  tlio 
iiinlitof  llu'lth  101(1  Tilli  et  .Inly, in  tlii'llltli(Utr<*  of  liititudc.  It 
wiw  Ftron^Iv  incrniiMl,  and  iipjM'nrcd  tVnni  time  to  tiinc  Is'twcen 
tin  ilonds,  the  (fnlrc  of  wliicli,  turrnwrd  by  iinr«n(leii» il 
li^litniii^,  reflected  u stiver  lijjht.  'I'lie  jilenMire  felt  on  di«ei)ver. 
in(t  the  hoiithern  enuii  «m  warmly  niinrid  by  sueli  uf  the  rrew  n» 
had  lived  in  the  mlonies.  In  tin.  s'tlitudeof  tho  Bens  we  liiiil  11 
star  ns  n  friend  from  whom  wi  liiivc  U'cn  Icn^  (•e{>iirnt(>(1.  Amniig 
the  J'ortnguese  niid  the  S|Kiniiir(li,  jHcnMiir  inotives  «eeni  to 
increase  tins  feeliii);  ;  11  rehtri<aia  eiiiliment  iittinius  them  In  11 
(onstellntimi,  the  lonn  of  which  reenlls  the  iii(,'n  of  tic  fuitli, 
|iliinted  liy  tleir  nnrestorsin  the  deserts  of  the  New  Werld.  Tlio 
two  great  stars  wliieli  mark  the  stnnmit  and  the  fiKit  of  the  eniM 
h;iving  nearly  the  snincri},'lit  aseensi'in,  it  follows  the  roiistellatiuii 
is  iihiiosl  vertical  at  the  moincnl  when  it  pusses  the  meridian. 
'J'his  eireiniisliineo  is  known  to  every  nation  that  lives  boyond  the 
tropies,  or  in  the  simthcrn  hemisphere.  It  Is  known  nt  what  hour 
iif  the  ni|{lit,  in  ilillerent  masons,  tlio  Kontliern  cross  is  erect  or 
inclined.  It  is  a  tiniiiiiceu  that  advniicc«  very  regularly  iien-ly 
four  minutes  nday,  and  no  other  j.'rmip  of  stars  eiliihils  to  tlio 
linked  eye  nii  observation  of  time  fo  easily  nniile.  How  often  havo 
wo  lienrd  our  Kuides  e.\claiin,  in  the  savnnnnhs  el  Venezuela,  or  in 
the  desert  extending  from  biiim  to  Truxillo,  "  Midnight  is  jia-st, 
the  cross  begins  to  bend  I '  Hew  often  these  words  reminded  ns 
ortl..,t  nlTeetinn  scene  wbero  I'aid  and  Virginia,  seated  nenr  the 
sources  of  the  river  of  lintiinlcrs,  conversed  tojrether  fnr  the  last 
time  !  and  when  the  old  man,  nt  the  sight  of  tho  southern  cross, 
warns  thom  that  it  is  time  to  scyiirulu." 


CTJBA   AND  THE  CUBANS. 
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Polur  Btar  in  directly  vfiticiil,  but  Iwro,  tlie  nni'tli  ami    cdiinlclliitiuiis  uiHi'cn  in  im  Englisli  «ky,  nro  tlu  Ark, 
Boiith  |iul)>s aro  iii'itrly  in  tlir  Imriziiii  ;  thiw  many  of    tliu  Hiivvii,  or  NouIi'm  Uovc,   tlio  Alt.ir,  tliii  L'rosii,  the 


tliK  conxteilntion!)  uroiinj  tin  nrctit^  |Hilit,  timt  inner  htl 
in  Knrii|H',  licii!  soiircely  riw,  hut  in  tliiir  slnid  Orion 
tiirongli  till!  north  )iuniu('8  tin'  I'li'iud.t ;  Hiriis,  or  tlic 
Btur  in  the  leg  ol  ll<M.tcN,  i.s  in  tlie  zonitli  ;  in  the  soutli 
iiliiN'iir.s  the  Wolf,  anil  tho  (in-at  Hoar  isBiiuvc'ly  iiliovu 
the  horixon.     Tfrn',  iilwi,  nmnn);  many  olhiT  Hplnndiil 


(Vnlanr,  the  S'liient,  ami  tlir  liivcT  Eridanns. 

Till'  Milkv  Way,  whiili  in  tin'  t('in|M'rate  zone  hiw 
till'  a]i|>i'aranci!ol  a  luininoiix  iilio-^iihoreKcriit  cloud,  nnd, 
as  ii  well  known.  ili'rivi'Hitslai;;htnrs.s  from  ihcdiiruiM^ 
light  of  niyriadi  of  Htai-H  I'oiidi'nsi'il  into  ho  Hiiiall  II 
n|i!iri'  that  lifly  thmiwind  of  tlinii  am  pstiuint<*d  to  |iaKS 


CIIINCS^    rOOlUS    IN    Ill£    HAVANA. 


ncroiis  the  diiw  of  a  telescope  in  an  hour,  is  hero  kccu 
divided  into  eonstellution.s,  and  the  whole  galaxy  k  of 
80  dazzling  a  whilencss  a.s  to  nnike  it  reseniblo  a  |inii' 
flame  of  silvery  light  thrown  aerofis  the  heavins,  turn- 
ing the  otmot^phere  into  a  kind  of  ureen  transparency.  1 
Bcaldcs  this,  there  are  vast  niassi.s  of  etillar  nelndio  ipf 
infinite  diversity  and  form— oval,  ohlate,  elliptical,  a.s 
well  113  of  diih'rent  de(,'reeH  'if  density,  ditlused  over 
the  firMianicnt,  and  di.scoveralile  tlinuiyh  a  corninou  I 
telescojie,  all  novel  to  an.  inhabitant  of  tuuipcmto  cliuicii, 


and  recallii  ^  tho  e.\claM;ation  of  tho  F'.'<)dnii.st,  "Tho 
hcavrna  declare  the  glory  of  (iod,  .  .  .  tho  tirniauiciit 
hhowctli  llirth  hi.s  handy  work." 

"  Till-  itiii'j 
\rf  rliliT  Kcliitiiro,  «rit  !'}•  (iiMl'«  own  liniiil, 
Si'i'lptura  flutlirntic,  uncorrupt  by  innii."' 


'  It  is  tlioit^lit  liy  Koiiip  to  In;  innri'  tliiin  |)(iclic.il!y  trtii!  tliiit 
till'  Hiurs  lire  "cMer  jn'riptar.'."  The  oriuimil  »phcre  wnn,  tu'cunl* 
iitp  to  •nmewrltiT^.  ii  jipi'ilictinn  of  tlu'  j^reiit  eveiitii  of  tin'  world 
lunueilliitely  succLi'diii),' tlio  dclu^t-^     ^l>'  Uiiuriccuucrta  that  tli« 
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An  iiiliTcstiiig  j)liei>ompnoii  sonictiiiKM  (ucurs  iicii' 
Bs  ill  Dllicr  isliiiiils  of  tlio  West  Iliilioa,  wliicli  wa.i  long 
iiii|)|iO!«'(l  to  l«>  Hrcii  only  ill  tlio  ciistcni  lieiiii-<|ili('it'. 
A  .sliori  time  liclbfi-  xuiiri.w  or  imiisi't,  ii  IIiimIi  orsli-oiii,' 
wliitd  li^'lit,  liko  tlmt  of  llio  Aiii'.ini  Iturciilis,  cxtciulK 
from  the  horizon  i\  i-oiixiilcralilo  way  ii|>  tlic-  zniitli,  ami 
KO  nuiili  iTsunihU'S  till-  (lawn,  as  to  jiinvi'  jjivatly  dc- 
(■('litivi'  to  a  Ktrangor.  Ah  lie  watclu's  the  Inniinoiii 
trai'lc,  lie  «ces  it  decrease  instcail  of  lioroniing  niorti 
viviil,  anil  at  li'iigtli  totally  disapiirar,  Icaxing  the 
hi'avi'iis  iH'arly  as  (lark  as  |irin'ioiiH  to  its  aiiiKNiranco. 
Thin  is  the  /odiaial  lifjht.  Tho  n-al  ilawii  takes  ]ilaci' 
Nion  aftrrwanls,  Imt  aftiT  li  I'onsiih.'rahly  hmgi  r  lajise 
of  time  than  in  uoi'lliern  rogions. 

The  eolonr  of  the  light  varies  nrconling  to  tho  ittate 
of  the  atiii().s|ihcrp,  Imi  it  ]•.  in  general  of  a  liiiri-  rose 
tint.  Its  extent,  from  the  liori/on  to  its  vertex,  varies 
fiiim  IS  to  ll'O  degrees.  It  has  liceii  eonjeclured  that 
this  is  really  ii  liiiiiiiions  atiiios|ihere  of  tin'  sun  reaehing 
lieymid  the  orhit  of  Mercury,  and  that  it  derives  its 
form — that  of  a  long  and  narrow  ellijisp,  only  tho  half 
of  whieh  is  pereeivcd — from  it«  lapid  revolution  with 
the  snn  on  its  axis,  Itnt  the  mo.st  eniinoiit  astroiioniers 
diller  in  o|iinioii  coneerniiig  it.' 

The  a|i|H'aranee  of  the  enviioiis  of  Havana  and  of 
tho  island  altogether — idthongh  inferior,  in  the  o|iinioii 
of  many,  to  .lamaii-a — is  most  |iieliire.s<|ne  and  beauti- 
ful ;  gay,  lievohd  the  power  of  laiignage  to  I'Xpress,  in 
verchire  and  lloral  ornaments,  sjilendid  forest.s,  highly 
cultivated  (ilaiiis,  and  rich  savannahs. 

•'(>  ^nrgeous  liillil 
WIhto  piual  nioiiiitiiiiift  ii.-t  tliy  (xir.intiiius  Rlfiiu\ 
l.irtihir  llii'ir  miiilii  liiiiili.  I"  jimiler  «k.v, 
Wliere  fiiirv  iliiuds  in  nop.est  IkuuIv  Hi'. 
Lniiil  of  ili'ii);lil  1  tlinii  w'licli  llic  rolling  nun 
A  fiilnr,  lnveljcr  rnvni'  ni''er  »Iiim'?(  n|HMi,  — 
Nr'tr  tlinj^ii  hit  Iiennm  to  weleonn:  liri;;Iitfr  (litwrM 
Tliiiii  HCi'iil  with  l'iii'„'niiiii'  nil  thy  tnniaier  h(mir»." 

Tln>  trees,  which  eierywhcro  adorn  the  lowi'r  hills, 
erowd  in  luxuriant  confusion,  variegaleil  ninl  he- 
Hi«inglcd  with  all  the  licaiities  of  eoloiir  wliieli  tlio 
wealth  of  iiatu.e  alone  can  exhiliit — often  canopied  with 
fantastic  wreaths  of  lloweriiig  foliugi-,  as  may  bu  said  of 
the  sweeping  niimcsa,  the  nrliutus,  ainl  the  agavo ; 
whilo  the  cocoii-iiiit,  the  paliiia  royal,  the  stately  ccdula, 


ALL  ROUND  THE  WOULD. 


whole  ot'  the  muthcrn  ron»li'lluti"iiii  nrc  a  rnMiniontiiry  oa  tho 
IsMiks  of  M(i>e»,  iiiid  ilii'lileilly  |>MVe  their  truth.  Iln  thu  iiiiipU' 
nail  rocoi'di-d  tahtct  of  the  nkiei,  h'l  hum  he  hits  dUeovt-i-rd  Notth, 
hii*  Altnr  nnd  SiieritU'ti ;  tho  Haven  and  the  Dovt.- Kent  Ibrth  from 
tlicork;  the  Ark  itself,  nnd  tho  'inhloin  of  tho  Dilly  who  pre- 
KCtv^'dlt;  Niinnsl,  the  iniKhty  hunter,  with  tlio  Ihijm,  |inr«iiin;; 
his  ernel  viK'iition  ;  uiid  a  variety  of  othrr  otiji'i'U  reforiTd  to  in 
tho  Old  Toatanunt  nerlpturo'i.  Mont^'  jiery  hna  nil  idea  uf  » 
«iuiilar  kind  in  hin  ri'lle.in  iaiand  :  — 

"Through  the  calm  nVv  ahmo,  the  aliip  of  heaven 

Caiiie  suilii'i;  fnaii  etriiiity  ;  the  dovu 

Oil  silver  pinions,  urtji'd  its  iieueefiil  way  ; 

'J hole  at  the  ftotstool  of  .Teliovah's  throiio, 

Tho  altar  kindliil  from  liis  })resenoe  hlti/ed ; 

And  thoi'o  all  oUo  oxoellin^  nieekly  shone, 

Tho  cross,  tho  synihol  of  ndei'iniui;  love. 

The  henvons  declared  the  |.'lory  of  the  Lord, 

'I'he  finiiainont  di.tplayet\  his  handy  woik.'' 
i  It  is  staled,  tlmt  one  of  t lie  rcMills  of  the  late  ox|icditian  fioin 
Ihi'  I'niled  .States  to  .Japan,  is  tlio  discovery  that  llio  zislland 
lii^ht  is  a  belt  cxtoiidiiif;  entirely  ruund  tho  eiirth,  nf\er  tho  miiii- 
nor  of  Saturn's  rin(f.  Tina  tupposid  discovivy  has  exeitid  con 
sidoruhlc  intorost  oinonf?  ftstronoinors,  some  of  I  lie  ahlcst  of  whom 
nro  said  to  consider  the  fact  estahlishcJ  hy  thcohsiTvation-i  taken. 
— American  Attnatiac,  1H,')7. 

Tho  li^ht  a]i|H>arg  jiart  of  tho  year  in  the  i..  irninaf  I  oforo  sun- 
rtw,  nnd  purt  after  lUUMt. 


and  a  thousand  other  lieniitiful  trees  nml  HlinibH,  mnko 
endless  variety.  These  forests  have  for  their  crowning 
glory  those  giants  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  iiowheni 
to  liu  seen  but  in  tropical  regions,  and  exhibit  vast, 
exiiaiisth'.ss,  and  Icafv  solitudes,  covering  with  a  glowing 
splcnilour  of  colour  vast  ranges  of  mountains,  whoso 
Humiiiits  miiiglo  with  the  chuids. 

Ah  within  the  tropics  are  reveah'd  the  luuiinoiis 
w.jflds  which  spiinglo  the  lirmanient  fntm  jiole  to  polo, so 
also  all  the  vegetable  forms  of  the  earth  are  here  found, 
including  nioru  especially  the  most  beautiful  priHluc- 
tioiis  of  nature — Jtalm.s,  free-ferns,  banana  <,  arbore>cent 
gni.s.ses,  and  delicately-feathered  mimosa.s,  of  which  the 
puny  plants  that  ri'prespiit  them  in  Europe,  jicut  up  ill 
liot-housc.s,  convey  but  a  faint  idea. 

It  is  not  only  that  beneath  tho  glowing  rays  of  a 
tropical  sun  the  noblest  forms  of  vegetation  are  deve- 
loped,  but  hero  it  is  that  they  seem  alone  to  flourish. 

Hoeiiil  pl'Uits  (jihi.nlie  sucialtn)  which  give  inch  uni- 
formity to  Kurojican  vegetation,  are  almost  wholly  un- 
known in  tho  eipiatorial  regions.  The  excessive  variety 
of  their  rich  sylvan  lloi-u,  renders  it  vain  to  ask  of  what 
the  primeval  forests  consist.  Numberless  families  of 
plants  am  here  I'rowdiil  together,  nnd  even  in  cmiill 
places,  plants  of  the  saliio  sjiecies  are  nirely  assiH'iateil, 
Kvcry  day,  and  with  every  change  of  place,  new  forms 
present  tlieiiiselvcs  to  the  traveller's  attention. 

A  Voyager  from  Kuiope,  an  admirer  of  iialural 
scenery,  on  approaching  the  Hlmrcs  of  Cuba,  and  for 
the  lirst  time  in  his  life  ga/.iiig  on  a  W(st  liidicn  land- 
sea|K>,  Would  almost  iningiiie  it  but  lately  sprung  forth 
from  the  haiiil  of  tho  .Mmighty,  and  prepared  for  tho 
abode  of  some  happy  beings  who  owed  their  existence 
to  special  divine  favour;  or  fancy  might  deem  it  "a  s|iot 
for  angels  to  alight  upon— a  kind  of  restiiigplaee  be- 
tween heaven  and  earth."  It  was  to  this  lovely  ishiinl 
C'oliiinbns  I  cforred  in  his  first  commnniention  to  Kerdi- 
iiaiiil  and  Isabella.  "'Iho  loveliness  of  this  new  lai-d," 
says  he,  "  is  like  that  of  Caiiipina  de  Cordoba.  The 
trees  aro  all  <-overed  with  evcrvmhint  foliage,  and 
perpetually  laden  with  fruits  and  flowei-s.  'i'he  plants 
oil  the  ground  nro  tall  and  full  of  blos.li mis.  The 
brcezesare  like  tlioso  of  A)iiil  inC'iistille.  The  nightin- 
gales sing  more  .-weetly  than  I  can  deseribe.  ,  ,  , 
Unci'  I  caiiio  into  a  deeply  inclosed  harbour,  and  saw 
high  inoiiiitains  which  ro  huniiiu  eye  hail  ever  seen  be- 
I'oie,  from  which  the  lovely  watei's(M""(/(i(irt(/imii)st reamed 
down.  The  mountain  was  covcreil  with  (irs,  |iiiies,  and 
oilier  trees  of  very  \arions  forms,  and  adorned  with 
various  llowcrs.  Ascending  the  river,  which  iioiired 
itself  into  the  bay,  1  was  astonished  iiC  the  cool  shiide, 
the  crystal  clear  water,  and  the  nuinher  of  ringing 
birds.  It  fi'cms  to  mo  ns  if  I  could  never  (|uit  a  spot 
so  delightful  —  as  if  a  thousand  tongues  would  fail  to 
describe  it — as  if  the  spell-bound  hand  would  rct'use 
to  write." 

Cuba  is  eonsiilcred  even  more  fertile  than  any  of  tho 
other  i.slands,  with  tho  only  exception,  probably,  of 
Triniihid.  Sugar-cnno  and  tobacco  being  the  litaple 
productions,  large  cslablisliiiieiits  for  tho  growth  and 
niaiiufactiiio  of  these  articles  aro  scattered  ovtr  tho 
greater  jiart  of  tho  island,  forming  some  of  tho  most 
beautiful  and  picture.si|ue  features  in  the  lamlseaiio. 

Till"  cultivated  jiortion  is  not.  supposed  to  exceed 
one-seventieth  of  tho  niiculliv.ited  ]«uts,  tho  hitler  of 
which  contain  huge  jiraiiici  or  savannahs,  in  which  it  is 
estimated  that  u]nvarils  of  a  million  anil  a  halfofcattlo 
arc  reared  uuil  pastured :   but  the  greater  portion  ia 
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ovorrim  with  largo  forest  ti-oos,  8<>mo  of  whiuli  8up|ily 
oxcollmit  timber  for  nil  us<'fiil  ami  oriianifiilal  purposcM. 

Qardtiiis  in  Culm  aro  rommon  ami  extensive,  but  ex- 
hibit, with  uomo  excpptionsi,  n  iiiixturo  of  fruit  trees, 
vi^gotables,  anil  corn  patches,  disposed  without  taste  or 
arrangement,  yet  eombining  many  pluasing  oK-meuts  of 
eft'ect.  Some  of  thorn  in  the  country  aro  covered  with 
a  gorgeous  carpeting  of  heliotropes,  verln-'nas,  and 
scarlet  salvias.  Occa-sionally  there  is  attacheil  to  these 
rural  homesteads  a  fruit  and  flower  ganlen,  ornamented 
witli  groves  of  the  lofty  and  graceful  palta,  or  witii 
avocado  pear,  orange,  lime,  lemon,  and  citron  trees, 
and  the  delicious  granidillo,  or  fruit  of  the  ]>a.s»>ion 
flower,  whicli  hangs  over  the  boughs  in  rich  pi-ofusion. 
In  the  midst  of  this  garden  is  perha|)s  a  j<l  d'em,  the 
play  of  whiHO  waters  gives  an  inttxpressiblo  charm  of 
melody  and  freshness. 

The  gay  luxuriant  views  that  break  upon  the  travel- 
ler as  ho  winds  among  the  hills  appear  like  scones  of 
fairy  enchantment,  or  those  represented  in  the  enrap- 
tured visions  of  the  poets.  As  he  advance^  the  sjener' 
is  always  diversifio<l  and  new,  till  at  length,  between 
the  receding  heights,  the  eye  catches  a  glimpse  of  the 
distant  waters  of  tho  ocoau  fading  into  the  blue  ami 
cloudless  horizon. 

Much  of  tho  coast  of  Cuba  is  of  convl  formation  , 
and  tho  coral  tower  scarcely  lit'tn  its  head  above  tlio 
watei-s  before  it  s(>orns  a  bxsUet  of  waving  flower.i. 
The  most  beautiful  nlgio  and  corals,  together  with  tlici 
most  exquisitely  tinted  shells  and  llower-lika  woods, 
.'ire  gathered  on  tho  sea-beach. 

Tho  domestic  animals  are  tho  same  as:,  in  Europe  and 
tho  British  West  Indies  ;  whilst  many  of  tho  wilil 
K|)ecii>8,  indigenous  to  tho  islands,  still  exist  The 
forests  abotuiil  with  wild  c-.ttio  and  swinn,  which 
originated  in  their  importation  by  the  early  .settlei-s  ; 
while  very  little  dlH'crence  exists  between  tho  infcrinr 
quadrupeds  and  those  of  the  other  Antilles.  Among 
the  birds  existing  here,  which  aro  not  found  in  tln^ 
other  is'aiiils,  are  tho   canary  and  the  linnet       The 


Salt  piinds  and  springfi  of  miaoral  water  are  also 
found  in  CuIku  Ono  ol  tho  sjirings  contains  O-Qi  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  lot's  of  sulphate  of  lime, 
l-(l  of  hydroelilorate  of  magnesia,  and  one  quarter  of 
carbonate  of  <nagiu'sia — pii)|)erti"s  which,  perhajis,  it 
is  almost  gnperlluous  to  say,  render  it  of  peculiar 
efficacy  in  ciuses  of  scrofula  and  other  cuuuieoua 
diseases. 

Although  this  island  may  bo  deficient  of  water,  and 
of  pome  other  valuable  pro<lucts,  it  liai  been  iMnsiilered 
richer  than  any  of  the  others  in  mineral  prirhiclions. 

Minos  abounding  in  copjier  aro  found,  which  long 
supplied  thco'.her  Si>anisii  colonies  with  their  utensils, 
and  have  for  seine  yeai-s  enriclic<l  the  K'lrojK-iiii 
market  Nor  is  loadstone  unknown.  Cn-eii  rock 
crystal  abounds  in  the  Isht  of  Pines,  (jold  is  imt 
nnfi'iqueitt  in  tho  .ivers.  Tho  hills  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  ITavana  are  of  priiwitivo  formation,  containing 
pyrites — gohl,  copper,  ami  iiim.  Some  veins  of  chiil- 
eedony  h'lvo  been  discovered  among  them  in  alluvi  d 
lands  ;  Tsalso  coal,  liiarbics  of  various  kinds,  verjH^nliiic 
quartz,  nnd  rainend  bitumen.  Coal  is  found  in  vho 
neighbourhood  of  Havana,  as  well  as  in  oJier  ]iait)  of 
the  island  ;  and  with  the  priMlitc  i^f  <iuanaliaco;i,  i>i 
its  iuiniediato  \icinity,  steamships  have  always  U'cn 
snpplieu.  It  is  iironomiccd  by  the  Spanish  eiiginen-s 
to  bo  eKcellent  in  i;uality — superior  to  tli(  He.st  Knglish, 
Analysis  shows  tl;i«  ccud  to  consist  nl  tlie  following 
parU  :  —  Carbon,  7r74  ;  oxvgen,  C-.TU  ;  livilrogni, 
8  41;  ndies,  1.3  50—100  00.  'The  railroad  from  tho 
port  to  tho  mine  isin  rapid  progress  towards  coinplelion. 
As  the  bed  is  'siliev.  '  to  Is-  very  extensive,  tie  entci- 
prising  proprietors  uiuicipate  handsome  prnfits on  tli  ir 
(Utiuy  whenever  tho  West  India  steamers  hIiuI!  regularly 
call  at  Havana  for  r,  siippiy  of  fuel.  Sienite  ixists  in 
largo  quantities  in  difl'erriit  partn  of  the  island  ;  and  in 
the  west,  rocks  of  Bccomlaiy  formation  are  eomnvii, 
containing  various  iircs  as  well  ns  organic  remains. 

Un  all  the  toasts  of  Ciba,  lint  principally  on  tho 
northern,  are  found  immense  depo.sits  of  halt     Only  a 


beautiful  flauiingo  abounds  on  tho  eo:vsts,  as  .ilso  the  I  few  months  since,  a  rich  nii.ic  of  lead  •ind  silviT  was 
pnrnwpiet.  The  latter,  when  disturbed  in  tlieir  haunts,  diseoveoid,  which  promises  .\  rich  reward  to  the  pio- 
spring  up  smidenly   in  hundreds,  nnd  in  their  lliglit  ;  jirietors.      Sulphur,    griinite,    clay,    flint,   ond    crystal 


flash  in  the  sun  lik<!  a  shower  of  oroendds.  (Jf  all  the 
insect  tribes,  tho  butterflies  of  Cuba  ai-o  the  mint  beau- 
tiful. The  most  (.plendid  is  tho  iinaria^-of  a  daik 
green  colour,  with  a  glosi  like  volwt.  Alligators  and 
crocodiles  infest  the  mangi-ove  swamps  ;  and  other 
reptiles  are  numerous.  Fivsh  ti,-,h  ai(^  found  in  the 
blue  and  gleaming  waters  in  great  abundaneo,  in  rare 
virieties,  and  with  all  the  hues  of  the  prism  ; — the 
cohmrs  are  also  of  an  iiidescribalile  cU>arness  and 
distinctness — blue,  yellow,  red,  gold-tinted,  and  edged 
with  gold  au<l  violet.  In  some  animals,  as  in  the 
humming-biiHi,  »ll  these  colours  seem  comliineil. 

No  rivorsoi':i:iy  raagnitinh;  oi  extentaio  found  ;  but 
a  considr>r^ble  number  of  small  streams,  computed  at 
two  hm-lrej,  iss«o  fi\>Hi  tlio  mountains,  watering  the 
island  <»u  its  iioithern  snd  southern  sides.  In  some  of 
tli(;sc  rivers  oj  brooks,  clear  as  crystal,  rushing  from 
the  mountawfc  to  tW  sea,  are  scoii  by  tho  truveller  ns 
he  pMWHCs  iMit  tho  country,  ntimbei's  of  black  women 
WiMting  rl  »»hes.  :%>>nietimes  many  aro  grouped  together 
ikiilh  the  most  ]<»ft«iresqu('  effect  sumo  standing  in 
the  mi'klle  of  tlie  »>wam  beating  their  linen  upon  the 
Kt^Ntim  ;  others  nyrwuding  them  on  the  sunny  bank  ; 
likv  wh«Je  ["roi'iuing  a  scene  that  would  deeply  interest 
•ithcr  a  |>oot  or  a  painter, 


ibound  in  some  districts. 

The  vegetable  soil  of  the  islaiul  is  com-idered  to  rest 
aim  1st  tiiiivei-saliy  on  one  great  mass  of  cidcaivous  rock, 
of  a  jvii-oiis  and  unequal  character.  Comparatively 
little,  however,  is  known  of  the  geological  and  minerali>- 
gicil  structuro  of  tlii'  island,  owing  to  the  thickness 
of  the  forests,  nnd  tho  luggedness  of  the  mountaiiiM  ; 
while  it  is  a  remarkable  contrast  which  this  island  ]>re- 
scuts  to  .Tainaica,  that  lir.iestono  is  said  to  lie  uncom- 
mon, as  also  stony  Bubstunces  or  earthy  concretions  in 
general  of  any  magnitudo. 

In  ap|.roachiiig  Havana  from  the  sea,  a  chain  of  uii- 
ilnlatiiig  mountains  runs  from  east  to  west,  until  lost 
in  either  horizon.  To  the  right  are  two  mountains  iit 
some  distance  from  each  other,  niiparently  detached 
from  the  grand  ridge,  leaving  betwei'ii  them  a  kind  of 
concave  shore  of  bright  and  sparkling  sand.  Biclin- 
iiig  iVoin  the  mountains  eastward,  the  laud  is  com- 
paratively low,  and  thickly  covered  with  tall  nnd 
stately  looking  trees.  On  cither  hand,  ns  it  ap- 
proaches the  harbour,  tho  land  is  again  elevated,  rising 
in  a  gentle  acclivity  from  the  sea,  and  covered  with  an 
ever-vcrilant  carpet  of  gra-s  scarcely  equalled  by  the 
finest  English  lawn. 

Nearly  on  tho  summit  *f  two  hills,  of  gently   slop- 
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in^  Ji'clivities,  at  uneqiml  ilistftnces  from  the  town,  asc 
tv.o  iur^o  Forts — Fort  ('nl>aiia»  ami  Foit  I'riiicipf — 
li-aviiiK  in  tlieiv  roar,  io  tlio  right  nii'l  lut't,  a  lan(leca|H) 
j)ictiirt'si|aoly  stiuliloJ  witli  noat  viliius,  surrininil''il  hy 
jjaril'ifi  or  jn'wn  •i>l>U  i>r<iJiirtMi  by  urtiliciul  irri>{iitii)ii, 
Bonictiiiieg  Riniliiif;  with  uU  tlio  ch&rnia  of  vegi'tation, 
boiitl.^t  pjirulis  and  (lowere  of  mingled  olours,  it,  others 
oniboaomi'd  in  cliuiips  of  oranj.;f,  cocoa-nut,  iiaii^m 
r.iyal,  and  other  t:>t>i  of  divcrsilicd  foliage  and  heiglit.  ' 
Directly  before  you  is  thb  town, — of  iiu|»>sing  iu-i[Hwt  : 
and  extensive  dimensions;  adorned  with  trees  of  at- 
Iniclive  forms,  and  buildings  of  respectiiblo  aivliitec;- 
ture.  Above  the  wh'ilo,  i-evdral  churches  rear  their 
taper  spires  or  ru>;(;od  turrets,  redcclinj,'  the  ligiit  of 
the  sun,  and  caHting  long  sIuhIowh  on  the  neighbouring  , 

htreet'*. 

The  whole  laiidncuix?,  ineln<liiig  the   spacious   back- 
ground,  adorned   with   estates   and    villas,    jicns   and  ' 
mountain  settlements,  and  the  shining  shore,  with  its 
numerous  white  houses  inclosed  in  thickets  .>f  orange 
and  cedar  trees,  aliH's,  and  palmettos,   presents  lui  lino 
a  subject  for  a  pietui-e  as  could  be  desired  by  the  ablest  ; 
artist.     Kvery    element  of  nature  contributes  to   the  ' 
jiiint  ell'ect — infinite  atHuen''<3  reigns  everywhere.  j 

And  how  enchanting  the  set  no  that  jaxwuts  itself 
fiom  the  harbour  !  On  one  bide  stands  the  city  »( 
Havana;  on  the  other,  the  town  of  Uegla.  The  latter 
is  ornamented  by  some  largo  public  buildJiigs  and  a 
church.  The  church  appears  from  some  points,  as 
tlioiigh  situateil  on  the  brow  of  an  inclining  eminence. 
The  shoii  on  either  side,  is  skirted  with  several  build- 
iiips  (hat  belong  to  the  naxul  or  other  public  ilopart- 
>»,nts.  The  whole  town  si'ems  to  stuml  on  -ihing 
(fl^wnd  ;  and  the  church,  sitiiat4Ml  on  tin-  part  of  the 
acclivity  at  :i  liltb'  distiin.-<  ftvan  the  ba-sin,  is  sur- 
ronudcil  by  the  richest  ver<lur»'.  Sometimes  you  see  it 
as  thri'Ugli  a  green  and  youtly  sloping  vista  reaching 
to  tin-  watiT's  edge,  and  seeming  as  if  cut  through  . 
houses  and  wikmIs.  I'.nil  origimdly  intended  to  form  a 
IH'culiar  feature  of  the  landscape. 

Wh(  n  the  >'yes  i^f  the  writer,  nov*-  some  years  since, 
first  lipoked  uisni  the  s<'ene,  it  was  '''c  last  hoar  of  that 
day"s  sun  which  was  shedding  his  cl  rays  on  the 
beaut ifwl  shi ire  ;  they  had  fallen  npn  .  the  tall  spire  of 
the  church  as  it  lifti'd  itself  up  abuvo  the  high  trees 
which  emboM'hicd  the  dwellings,  and  were  pouring  in 
a  stream  "i  soft  and  mellowed  radianci;  npjn  the 
gothic  wind-iws,  at  the  same  time  tremulously  tloating 
through  tin  verd ''it  bmnches  of  the  w^ody  inclosnru 
in  all  th.  magic  j^.  "-ies  of  nnissive  light  and  slia<le. 
The  |>urple  bine  and  glowing  depth  of  shadow  that  we 
read  of  In  an  Alpine  )irospect  had  already  seltletl  u|Kin 
the  ilislant  mountains.  The  donds  blushed  witli  a 
tho\isand  rich  and  varied  splendoui-s  The  wateiN  wore 
like  a  polished  niiii-ov,  dark,  and  smooth,  andbeaiaiful. 
— mcltiat{  aw«\  .^  it  were,  in  the  retlccted  light  o' 
earth  wad  styX. 

A  ihmiotot  mist  slowly  crejit  none  dii-eetion  uloug 
Uh'  WiWHwn,  forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  brilliancy 
•kuxc  ii,  yet  ajijiarently  coveivil  »  ilk  prismatic  colourv 
t  would  I'ompare  the  entire  seem',  in  some  rcsjHvts  at 
Kast,  to  the  Temple  Groves  so  celebr»tic«ii  in  ancient 
story  ;  or  to  that  Vale  ot  TIicssim-  ,  when  »!'  is  beltt■4^ 
to  the  eyi'  and  IVagrancc  to  tiw  siii.se. 

Hut  the  sublimest  and  iu<im(  beautilAil  fmaiures  of 
this  landscape  luijinrcd  yet  greater  snnliwily  uid 
intenst  from  the  relJeL'tion  that  it  had  beencalW  l*)rth 
from  nothing  ly  the  hand   of  Almighty  power  :     This 


thought  at  oneo  filled  tho  mind  with  the  sentiment 
uttered  by  tho  innnortal  .Milton,  with  a  thrill  of  Imly 
aspiration  ami  with  adorning  rapture  ovevlloning  in 
gratitude  and  admiration, — 

'•  TIk'k'  nro  tliy  i;l(>riiiu<  worln,  I'liiPiit  orccioil, 
.VlniiKlav,  Tliincthiii  uiilvi-rk.il  t'liuiu'. 
'i'hiu  uiiialruut  liiiri  'iliyx'll' liun-  wuiulriam  then  !" 

So  the  poet  sang,  and  how  I  longed  fur  his  heaven- 
born  gifts  while  1  ga/ed  n|Hin  this  scene !  lint  in 
tropical  regions  t'n-iv  are  few  ]ioets.  Man  heri',  it  H 
said,  lives  In  a  poetry  realised — he  breathes  the  warmest 
air — he  gazes  on  the  most  glowing  light — the  earth 
arcmnd  him  is  gorgeously  attired  in  its  must  magnilicen! 
fiowers— birds  of  tho  brightest  hues  fiit  laslily  In-fore 
lik>  eyes — am'  the  genius  of  |K)etry  languishes,  becanso 
t!ie  imagimttion  can  add  but  little  to  tho  beautiful 
where  nature  has  already  been  so  htvish. 

The  valleys  in  the  distance,  covered  with  sugar-canes 
and  fruit  trees,  add  their  charms  to  the  landscape, — 
tho  latter  |iroducing  an  aoundanceaml  variety  of  fruits 
pleaa'ng  to  the  palate  as  well  as  gnitefid  to  the  eye. 

"  'I'hu  Mill  taitilleil 
i'tnn  forth  •inatahisaiH  ami  uliiuiiluiit  liiirveat* ; 
Thv-  turi-Htrf  cast  tlit'ir  IruitM  in  litisk  or  riiiil, 
Yidiliti^  MwcL't  kcrnclft.  or  di'liciniiH  iiiil|i, 
ShiimiiIi  (lit,  c<xj1  aillk,  and  niilcraiciitcd  wine, 
la  ricli  niul  ciqiiiaitu  variily." 

Th  '  city  anil  suburbs  of  Havana,  altogether,  contain 
iiineiuirlsh  churches,  six  otherseoniiected  with  mililarv 
orders,  live  cha|)els  or  hermitages,  eleven  convents,  two 
colleges,  a  botanicl  garden,  an  anatomical  niiiseiim 
v,ij\  lecture  rooms,  an  academy  of  painting,  a  school  of 
navigation,  r.mlwveral  ordinary  schools  forlnith  sexes, 
although  chlefiy.  If  not  entirely,  lor  children  of  the 
white  inhabitants. 

Thi'  prlucipal  objects  of  attraction  to  a  tninsilory 
\lsitor,  are  the  tjnthediid,  the  Church  of  San  Domingo, 
the  Vice-regal  I'alace,  the  Sipiare,  Columbus's  I'hapcl, 
the  Admiralty,  Arstiial,  I'ost  UHice,  the  Alaniadas, 
the  JJoyiil  Tobacco  .Manidactorv,  thi^  Convent  in 
honour  of  till'  lilack  Virgin,  and  the  I'iazji  de  Toros 
for  the  bull  tights,  the  two  latter  sitiiatid  at  licgla. 

The  Cathedral  (.S'tvp.  426)18  supposed  by  some  to  have 
been  coeval  w  Ith  the  foundation  of  the  i  ity  by  Ndasipiiy, 
but  by  others  to  ha\c  been  foinidcd  by  the  Jesuits  about 
a  century  since,  and  only  on  their  banishment  from  tho 
i.sland  to  have  been  converted  Into  a  cathedral.  It 
exhibits  some  magnilicence  in  its  general  outline,  and 
an  elegance  in  its  .statuary  ami  paintings  far  exceediiig 
what  might  have  been  antlci)iatcd  ;  indci'd,  It  displays 
a  rare  and  odd  combiuatlon  of  gothic  gnindeur  and 
ceremonial  f.ipisTy.  I  think  It  must  Ic  uniiiiu'  in 
Its  architecture.  Ovid,  In  desciiliing  the  I'alaic  of  the 
Sun,  informs  us  that  the  woikniaiisliip  exccidcd  the 
materials,  but  ii  is  not  so  in  relation  to  ihccathedial  ol 
Mavana  ;  here  the  materials  are  good  and  elegai'l.  but 
iho  want  of  taste  and  genius  in  the  nrchitccl.  Is 
strikinglv  contrasted. 

Thw-  is  ail  air  of  grandeur  about  some  part-;  of  tlift 
intenoi- of  tb»  building,  with  which  oilier  |iai(s  are  not 
in  Uttison.  Indeed,  no  architectural  riih^  whatever 
m^pe*r»  to  hav.  been  oKservcd  either  as  to  its  interior 
--«  rxl3erioi  The  building  is  a  mixtoro  of  Cothic, 
Mexican,  Atiican,  and  Morciiiuo;  a  descriiition  wlildi 
applies,  tiioie  or  les!<,  to  tho  other  jmblic  buildings  v.f 
the  city,  ir  '10  of  them  certainly  ixhiblingin  form  or 
constru  if  tie      cuius  ol      Palladio. 

It  IS  >      ..         -,1  with  ».\>vetal   pictures  (  f  suimivf 
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merit,  nml  Hoino  momiicn  :  tlio  nltnr  is  ndoninl  with  gold 
niid  HilvoronrntneiitH,  niidnfuw  (iiio  miirlilc  momnnontH, 
HiiriiioiiiiUtd  )>y  n  Ntatiio  of  tlio  Virgin.  Dn  tlio  riglit 
iif  tlio  latter  lui  urn,  conlnining  the  ri>muinH  nl' C'oluni- 
linM,  iH  inr1<i8i'<l  in  t)io  wiill,  Miind  a  tiiio  wliito  niarlili- 
tiiMct  lioiiring  tlin  hmt  in  "  Ihismo  n-licvo  "  (if  tim  Oroat 
DiM'<)Vcii>r,  of  tlio  nl/.«i  of  life,  under  wliieli  i.i  the 
fullowinK  iiiMcriptiun  : 

"  (')  ri*»to«  t!  Iiimf{cii  (li-l  tfrinidi^  Culun, 
Mil  ■iunnii  iliii'iiil  )!iuir<liiiloa  in  hi  iiritn, 
V'cn  U  mni'iiibrant'in  ilc  iicuitra  ii  niit'ii>:i." 


TliuH  trnnHlutvd  : — • 

"  oil  reiniiim  ami  im.i|(0  of  tlm  sf^it  •'"''">>'">•. 
Kor  n  tlMiuuiiiil  iiK<'«  (initiiiui-  |in>«'rviH|  in  tlil*  iim, 
Anil  in  till'  rt'incnibmiini  uf  unr  nuliuii." 

Culiuiibiis  died  nt  Valadolid,  in  Old  S|min,  on  tlie 
2rttli  of  May,  l.'i(!('i,  aged  7(1.  His  remainH,  together 
with  the  elmina  with  wliieh  ho  won  hiaded  at  Ilis- 
iciniola,  liy  KnineiH  do  llovadilla,  were  deposited  in  a 
iiran.s  ciidiii,  mid  biiriwl  in  the  Carthusian  Convent  of 
Santa  .Maria  de  km  Cucnas,  at  Seville  in  Andalusia. 
From  tlienco,  in  accordance  with  an  order  contained 
ill  his  will,  ho  was  removed  to  thu  oathodral  of  Santa 
Dniiiiiigo,  in  Ilispaniiila,  then  the  jirineiiiiil  city  of 
Spaiii.sh  ori-jin  in  the  New  World.  Suhdcipiontly,  in 
ITOfi,  when  the  southern  jiart  of  the  laat  named  island 
was  ceded  to  the  I'Vcnch,  hiH  descenduutu  directed  the 
eollin  with  its  contents  to  lio  romovod  to  Havana. 
.Vrrived  at  this  city — the  capital  of  that  island  which 
wai  the  first  of  his  discoveries,  and  now  almost  the 
last  of  the  H|ilendid  jKisM'stiions  which  lie  and  his  do- 
wendunts  suoured  t4i  S|iain — his  remains  with  their 

appendages,  apjiear  first  to  havo  heen  deposited  on  gnr.'\ted  hy  the  cognomen  of  St.  Christopher,  and  grand 
the  site  occupied  liy  the  clmiud  that  bearx  his  name,  |  mo-ss  was  eelelmited  in  order  to  commemorate  the 
and  liiially  transferix!)!  to  tho  cathedral  where  they  now  I  landing  of  Colunilius.  The  ceremony  ttiok  place  he- 
rejiise.  I  neat h    the    branches    of    a   gigantic    silk-cotton    tico 

Opposite  to  the  tomb  of  Columbus,  there  is  a  small  (Uonibay  coiba),  at  the  foot  of  wliieh  the  ashes  of 
but  beautiful  painting,  probably  by  Murillo,  and  said  i  Columbus  were  deposited,  prior  to  their  lieing  n'inoved 
to  repn'sent  tlio  |io|io  and  eardiual  celebrating  miuu  |  to  the  cathedral,  where,  an  previously  noticed,  they 
previous  to  the  exjicdition  of  Columbus.  One  of  tho  |  now  ivpose.  Aratn  informs  us  that  this  cnormoustreo 
pietui-es  rcpi-e.seuts  the  spirits  in  purgatory  ;  above  the  was  in  full  bliHini  in  17'>.'i,  which  led  him  to  conclude 
ilanies  Ihiat   the   Aladoiina  and    Child  glancing  down  ,  that  it  must  have  been   4U0  years  old  at  that  periml. 


which  heiv  attracted  my  ftttonlion  weiv  the  red  nnd 
white  camellias  ;  the  pomnie  rosa  treo,  most  boikUtilul 
and  of  oxr|uisite  frngrancn ;  tlin  beautiful  lacrymitt 
ciipitlo  or  ciipid'ii  tears ;  but  these  tears  iiro  not  tht 
tears  of  s<irrow,  they  are  rather  glowing  team  gushing 
from  tho  fountains  of  an  overflowing  blissful  heart — or 
they  are  wept  by  nature  and  winged  hivers,  for  tho 
humming  birds  pay  daily  court  t<i  them. 

Although  this  beautiful  oasis,  in  the  midst  of  tho 
sultry  city,  is  unincloscd,  and  thus  entirely  ex|H>hed  to 
all  classes  of  the  inhabitants,  yet  so  dillereiit  are  the 
|)eo]ile  ill  their  habile  and  manners  to  those  of  Kiigland, 
that  these  delicate  plants  from  year  to  year  reeeivo  no 
injury  beyond  what  the  changes  of  tho  weather  ]>ro> 
duce.  Not  a  tn>«  is  barked,  nor  a  plant  or  llowcr  in 
any  way  injureil.  The  trees  and  shrubs  are  of  great 
vegetablo  and  floral  niagiiificoDce,  intiiiitely  more  varied 
than  in  Kuroiw.  Numbers  of  them  are  such  as  aro 
tniiued  and  nurs<-d  in  tho  hot-houses  of  Kuiii|ie,  and 
but  few  of  them  havn  lieeii  iiitrmluccd  into  tho  conser* 
vatories  of  Fniiieo  and  Kiigland, 

Columbus's  (.'haiH'l,  called  "El  Temiiletre,"  everted 
and  named  in  lioiioiir  of  that  great  navigjilnr,  has 
siimething  of  simplicity  and  Hymnietry  about  it  that  is 
attractive,  but  it  is  by  no  means  on  a  scale  of  mag- 
nillcenco  commensunite  with  the  fame  of  that  illus- 
trious man.  This  is  in  somo  measure,  however,  atoned 
for  by  its  historical  associations  and  deep  moral 
lessons. 

It  was  built  by  Don  Dionysius  Vive.s,  an  obelisk 
having  liecn  previously  erected  on  the  s]M>t  by  governor 
Don  Franciscii  Cagigal,  sisni  after  the  foundation  oi 
tho  city,  viz.,  in  tho  year  l.'il.'i,  when  it  was  inau- 


with  com {uissii mate  eyes.     Some  of  tho  souls  becoming  ' 
awai-o  of  them  are  captivated  by  their  beauty,  and  i 
whilst  they  gaze  upon  them  with  involuntary  jiniyer,  | 
tliey  aro  miraculou.sly  mi.sed  outof  the  tiame.s.   Another 
n  presents   tho  Virgin  stamling  upon    tho   globe,  her 
eyes  lifted  to  heaven   and  her   feet    resting   ujiou  a 
per|)ont,  which  glides  away  over  the  earth. 


At  the  close  of  that  year,  however,  this  vegetablo 
Methuselah  showed  syniptonis  of  approaching  decay, 
so  that  the  government  gave  ordei's  to  liavo  it  removed, 
and  the  monument  was  erected  in  its  place,  which  was 
eventually  superseded  by  the  present  teniph-. 

This  was  tho  very  spot  where  the  .SVi/i'«  Jt'n/ina  and 
other  vesper   hymiis   were  eliaiited   by  the  fii-st  con- 


The  Chuii'li  lit  St.  Domingo  is  the  most  mngtiifieent  I  (pierors  of  the  island;  the  very  ground  then  skirted 
in  llav.ina,  but  that  of  San  Francisco  tho  most  vliarac-  by  tho  beautiful  groves  that  bordered  the  lovely  shores, 
terisod  by  a  correct  architectural  taste.  Hero,  perhaps,  stood  Columbus  when  ho  fii-st  )ilaiited 

Tho  Governor's  Palaco  is  a  largo  iquarn  strnc-  i  tho  royal  standard  of  Spain  in  thi.i  lovely  island  of  tho 
ture,  in  tho  lower  jiart  of  which  aro  r<!veral  (lublic  New  SVorld  ;  hero  his  i'ollowei-s  prostrated  themselves 
ollices,  tho  gaol  for  prisoners,  and  tho  prisons  of  tho  and  embraced  their  niother  earth ;  hero  tho  wonder- 
Inquisition,  stricken  nativo  chief  endeavouriHl  to  jiropitiatc  the  in- 

Tho  Sipiaro  is  formed  purtly  by  tho  house  of  tho  [  vadei-s  by  os.serting  his  belief  of  a  God  and  of  a  future 
Governor  and  the  residences  ef  tho  Intendiuite  and  the  I  state.     How  interestiug,  yet   how  solemn   the   rellec- 


Grcat  Admiral — tho  three  dignitaries  of  the  island 
thus  occupying  three  sides  of  the  .sipiaro  ;  somo  public 
ollices,  Columbiis's  cliu|>el,  and  a  row  of  private  liouso.s, 
ono  of  which  is  an  Knglish  and  American  hotel,  called 
the  "  Alansioii  HouHe,"  ci>m])leto  the  sides,  halving  a 
garden  in  the  centre,  which  abouinls  in  choice  plants 
and  flowers,  and  is  iiitei-sected  by  widks.  This  garden 
is  wholly  open  to  the  piblic. 

Amidst  the   mass  of  beautiful  Uoworo  and  shrubs 


tion  I  Who  could  forliear,  on  such  a  spot,  and  amid 
snch  associations,  to  look  with  interest  upon  the  scene, 
or  to  brand  with  infamy  the  pomixius  names  of  eon- 
ipiest  and  enlarged  dominion  1  And  what  feelings  but 
those  of  indignation  and  sorrow  ran  any  friend  of  his 
species  indulge,  who  travei'ses  for  tho  lii'st  time  the 
fields  where  he  is  assured  the  feet  at  least  of  the 
haughty  Velascpiez,  I.as  Casns,  and  Cortez,  if  not  those 
of  Columbus,  havo  trodden,  and,  tracing  in  the  samo 
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«lii«t  the  fr«>t»tepH  of  K»rri»cf,  and  the  whole  herd  of 
l.nrli«roii8  coiiqucrorx,  ncollcctn,  amiiUt  the  hplcmliil 
|i!iliici'K  that  now  Hhp  around  him,  the  groMnnanddhfod 
of  thn  iinofl't-niling  Indinnii  ? 

Tlipro  nro  two  jironifniidcM ;  one  in  the  hulmrlM  of 
the  town,  tailed  thr  I'liiziidf  Tacon,  or  the  |pronicn«d»' 
"«1  I'nMo  di'  Idubella  Hocunda,"  wliitli  cxtciidK  ii|h 
wiirdu  c,f  three  EiiKl'xh  niilcM,  between  liroiid  avenucH 
of  |i«lni  andotlur  trojiieul  trcen,  ImUof  fliiwers,  niurhle 
Htutuen,  and  fountuina,  and  wliich  !«  the  fine(.t  iironie- 
nnde  that  can  l>e  iuingineil ;  the  i  ther  in  the  Vhin  des 
A rmes.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  foniier  is  the  govcrnor'n 
^  ilia,  with  ita  gardens  fuid  out  in  the  »tyh>  uf  thow  of 
Vernnilles,  and  jiresenting  lieautifully  jiietnrt'Kque 
ell'eeta.  The  latter,  which  ii  near  the  governurM 
palncc,  iH  the  more  fiivoirite  resort,  being  more  easy 
of  access,  and  rendered  more  attractive  by  the  military 
banil  that  |ilny8  from  eight  to  nine  o'clock  on  certain 
evenings  of  tlio  week.  The  centre  of  the  latter  also  is 
ornamented  with  four  small  fountuina,  Hanked  by 
waving  iialm  tifcs,  and  adorned  with  a  statue  of  Fer- 
dinand Vll.,  which,  it  must  \>e  stated,  to  the  discredit 
of  the  Cubans,  is  kept  in  good  prewrvation,  whilst  the 
monument  of  the  great  discoverer  is  allowed  to  crnni- 
blo  into  d\iat,  and  the  tombstone  of  Velasquez,  the 
founder  of  the  city,  i«  said  to  form  the  ateps  that  leail 
tci  an  humble  dwelling  in  nn  obscure  street  of  the  city 
of  St.  Jago  !     A'lc  trannt  yloria  muiitii 

There  is  besiiles  an  esplanade  or  lofty  terrace  ut 
some  ilistanco  finm  the  city,  collefl  "  la  Cortino  de 
Valiicz,''  raised  along  the  harbour  on  the  opiH>site  side 
of  the  Morro.  This  promenade  is  short,  but  coni- 
miinds  tt  most  beautiful  view  of  the  environs  of  the  city. 

These  promenades  arc  much  rcsorte<l  to  by  the 
Cuban  fair  on  tine  evenings,  who,  on  such  occasions, 
are  dri'sseil  with  much  taste  ond  elegance ;  the 
costumes  being  similar  to  those  of  the  Prado,  the 
mirror  of  Madrid,  and  the  mantilla  being  worn  in  nil 
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its  national  varieties.  The  nirrounding  leenery  and 
the  climate  are  well  calculated  to  dis))oto  the  s|H-ctator 
to  view  them  with  an  indolent  complacency  ;  for  the 
Imlmy  richneri  of  the  evenings,  the  gorgeous  niagniti- 
ccnce  of  the  sunsets,  and  the  breezes  ]ierfunicd  with 
orange  scent,  all  enhance  the  |ilcasure  ;  while  an  ani- 
mating succession  of  carriages  and  crowds  of  gny 
]iedcstriansgive  agentlo  excitement  totho  gazer's  mind. 

The  cigar  manufactory,  and  other  public  buildings, 
including  the  eubtomhoute  [!a  mluaiiu),  which  is  a 
large  sky-blue  stnu'ture,  hurmounted  by  a  tower,  sur- 
rounded by  iron  iiiiling'',  and  gmirdcd  at  each  cntrauci- 
by  mustachioed  sentries,  looking  suspicious  and  liercu 
at  every  stranger,  merit  no  particular  description. 

And  the  Blue  Convent  at  Bcgla  is  only  deserving 
of  notice  from  the  fact  of  its  being  devoted  to  the 
black  Virgin  Mary,  in  whote  special  honour  fC'tea  are 
celi'brated  there. 

The  riftZ4i  ilel  Toros  is  a  circular  builtling,  open- 
roofed,  with  successive  tiers  of  seats,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Konian  amphitheatre,  suiTounding  the  arena,  in 
which  the  bull  contests  are  carried  on,  and  capable  of 
holding  aliout  15,000  s])ectators.  This  is  the  great 
seminary  in  wliich  the  Cubans  from  their  eorly  youth 
imbibe  their  lessons  of  insensibility  and  crtielty  ;  the 
rendezvous  (as  was  said  of  that  last  and  noblest  monu- 
ment of  Itomon  grandeur  and  Koman  crimes — the 
Colosseum)  whither  the  peo]ile  resorted  to  receive  the 
iinishing  touch  of  degradation  to  their  national  chni-acter, 
and  to  conceal  their  fallen  sjiirit  under  the  mask  of  a 
brutal  ferocity,  by  witnessing  s|H'ctacles  which,  for 
seven  centuries,  corrupted  and  brutulised  the  Honuui 
manners.  The  same  low  heathenish  pastimes,  addeil 
to  her  wanton  wicked  tralllc  in  human  flesh  and  blood, 
are  now  completing  the  ih'gradation  of  Spain,  and  ex 
pose  her  whole  )iopulation,  from  the  monarch  to  his 
distant  colonial  subjects,  to  the  opprobrium  and  pity  of 
the  entire  civilised  world. 


TO   CUBA   AND   BACK 


By  11.  H.  Dana. 


I— THE   VOYAOE. 

On  Sutimlny,  tlio  12lh  of  Kcl.nmiy,  ISflO,  1  left 
Nfw  York,  in'tlKMiinil  iMiokot  (Wnic/M. 

Tho  IfiiglilK  of  Nrvcrsiiik  lire  iuih»c<1.  The  uiRlit 
(■limes  in  uimii  the  sen,  dieiiry,  riM,  nml  snowing  ;  oui- 
siRnnl-liintcrnii— tlio  reil,  tlio  wliitc,  and  tlio  gncn— 
glcnm  out  into  the  mist;  tho  fninncofires  throw  a 
l\iri(l  light  from  tho  iliMirs  below,  ehcerfiil  or  fearful  an 
niny  he  ihc  mind  of  the  \)cnm\  l<M.king  on  ;  tho  long 
swell  lifU  and  dro|>H  tho  bow  and  Mtern,  from  side  ♦" 
side  ;  tho  ienbclla  U'gin  to  ntrike  their  Ktrangi"  reckon 
iiig  of  the  half  houi-H  ;  the  wot  and  the  <larknes»  drive 
iill  l«!low  hnt  the  exjiertu  and  tho  dosi^nitc,  nml  our 
first  night  nt  wa  has  liegun. 

Next  day  there  was  not  a  nail  in  sight,  exeept  «he 
steamer  C'"/om4m  for  Charleston,  and  sho  scMin  disaji- 
jicnred  below  the  horizon. 

Wo  are  near  Ciiiio  Hatteran  ;  it  is  night,  and  soon 
tho  light  of  Uatteras  throws  iti  briglit  ehecrful  beam 
for  thirty  milod  over  n  hiige  bnrinl-gi-ound  of  sailors. 
SiMin  after  nino  ii.iu.,  wo  ntnnd  out  direct,  to  erosH  the 
(iulf  Stream.  A  bucket  is  thrown  over  the  Bide,  and 
waU-r  drawn  ;  its  temiicrnturo  is  nt  42".  In  fifteen 
minutes  more  it  i.n  thrown  again,  and  tho  water  is  at 
72»  30'.     Wo  are  in  the  Gulf  Stream. 

What  can  excecil  tho  beauty  of  these  nights  at  N<'a  ? 
— thotio  moonlight  nights,  the  still  sea,  those  bright 
stars,  thu  light,  soft,  tnule-wind  clouds  floating  under 
them,  tho  gentle  air,  and  a  feeling  of  tropical  romance 
stealing  over  the  exile  from  the  snow  and  ice  of  New 
England  !  Thei-e  is  something  in  tho  clear,  Miie,  warm 
sea  of  tho  tropics,  wliieh  gives  to  the  stranger  a  feeling 
of  imrcnlity.  Where,  do  those  vessels  come  from,  that 
rise  out  of  the  sea,  in  the  horizon  1  Where  do  they  go 
to,  as  they  sink  in  tho  sea  again  1  Aro  thopf  bliin 
spots  really  fast-anchored  islands,  with  men  and 
chiUlrcn,  and  tlie  hoi-ses  and  machinery,  and  schools, 
politics,  and  now8|)apers  on  them  1 — or,  are  they  afloat 
ami  visited  by  beings  of  the  airl 

On  the  17t!i  of  February,  after  dinner.  Captain  Bul- 
lock tells  ns  that  wo  shall  mdou  hoc  the  high  lands  of 
Cuba,  ofi*  Matiinzius  ;  the  first  and  highest  being  the 
Pan  of  Matanzos.  It  is  clear  overhead,  but  a  mist  lies 
along  tho  southern  horizon  in  tho  latter  part  of  the 
day.  The  sharpest  eyes  detect  the  land  about  four  p.m., 
and  .soon  it  is  visible  to  all.  It  is  an  undulating 
country  on  the  coa.st,  with  high  hills  and  mountains  in 
tho  interior,  and  has  a  rich  fertile  look.  That  height 
is  the  Pan,  though  we  see  no  special  resemblance  ia  its 


outline  to  a  !oif  of  brcml.  Wo  arc  still  sixty  mileii 
from  Havana  ;  wo  cannot  rcdch  it  before  diirk,  and  no 
siiiall  vessels  are  allowed  to  pans  the  Miizwi  after  the 
signals  aro  drop|H'd  at  sunset. 

Wo  coast  tho  northern  shore  of  Cuba,  from  Matanziw 
wcstwanl.  There  Ls  no  wiuito  of  sand  and  low  flats,  a.s 
in  most  of  our  Southern  States  ;  but  the  fertile,  unilu 
lilting  land  comes  to  tho  sea,  ami  rises  into  high  hills 
as  it  recedes.  "  There  is  the  Moro !  and  right-ahead ! " 
"  Why  there  is  tho  city  too !"  Is  the  city  on  the  sea  1 
We  thought  it  was  on  a  harliour  or  bay !  There,  iuilecd, 
is  the  Moi-o,  a  stately  hill  of  twenty  rocks  rising  |>er 
pendicuiarly  from  the  sea  and  jutting  into  it,  with  walls, 
and  iNirajmt.s,  and  towers  on  its  top,  and  flags  and 
signals  (lying,  and  the  tall  lighthouse  just  in  fiimt  of 
its  outer  wall.  It  is  not  very  high,  yet  coiiimanils  the 
sen  about  it ;  and  there  is  tho  city,  on  tho  sea-coast 
indeed,  the  houses  running  down  to  the  coral  edge  of 
the  ocean.  Where  is  tho  harbour,  and  where  is  tho 
shipping  t  Ah  !  there  they  arc.  We  o|>i'U  an  entrance, 
narrow  and  deep,  bvl./een  tho  iH'Ctling  Moro  and  tho 
I'lintii  ;  and  through  the  entrance  we  see  tho  spreading 
liarbonr  ami  tho  innumerable  masts.  But  the  dark- 
ness is  gathering,  tho  sunset-gun  has  been  fii-eil.  We 
can  just  catch  the  dying  notes  of  truiniiets  from  tho 
fortiiications,  and  tho  Aloro  lighthouao  tlirow.i  its 
gleam  over  tho  still  sea.  Tho  litllo  lights  tinergo  and 
twinkle  fi-om  tho  city.  We  aro  too  late  to  enter  the 
fort,  and  slowly  ai.'d  reluctantly  the  ship  turns  her 
head  oft'  to  seaward.  Tho  engine  breathes  heavily,  and 
throws  its  one  arm  leisurely  up  and  down.  Wo  rise 
and  fall  on  the  moonlit-sea ;  the  stars  aro  near  to 
us,  or  wo  are  raiso<l  nearer  to  them  ;  tho  Southern 
Cross  is  just  above  tho  horizon,  and  all  night  long  two 
streams  of  light  lie  uiKin  tho  waU-r,  one  of  gold  from 
the  Moro,  and  ono  of  silver  from  tho  moon.  It  is 
enchantmont  1  Who  can  regret  our  delay,  or  wish  to 
exchange  tho  scene  for  the  common,  close  anchorage  of 
a  harbour. 

ir.— HAVANA. 

Baso  I  goo.s  tho  morning  gun.  Wo  steer  in  under 
full  head,  tho  morning  gun  thundering  from  the  Moro, 
the  trumpets  braying  and  drums  beating,  from  all  tho 
fortifications,  the  Moro,  tho  Punta,  the  long  Cabana, 
the  Casa  Bianca,  and  the  City  walls,  while  the  broad 
sun  is  fast  rising  over  this  magnificent  spectacle.  What 
a  world  of  shipping — tho  masts  make  a  belt  of  denso 
forest  along  the  edge  of  tho  city,  all  the  ships  lying 
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liead-iu  to  the  street,  like  hoi-ses  at  their  mangers; 
wliile  the  vessels  at  anclior  nearly  choke  up  the  passage- 
ways to  the  deeper  bays  beyond.  There  are  the  red 
and  yellow  stripes  of  decayed  Spain ;  tlie  blue,  white, 
and  red-blood  to  the  fingera'  end  of  La  Grande  Nation ; 
the  \iuion  crosses  of  the  Royal  (Jommonwealth ;  the  stars 
and  stripes  of  the  Great  Bepublic  ;  and  a  few  flags  of 
Holland  and  Portugal ;  of  tlie  States  of  Northern 
Italy ;  of  Brazil,  and  of  the  Republics  of  the  Spanish 
Main.  We  thread  our  slow  and  caieful  way  among 
them,  pass  under  the  broadside  of  a  shij)  of  the  line, 
and  under  the  stern  of  a  screw  frigate,  both  Iiearing 
the  Spanish  flag,  and  civst  our  anchor  ia  the  Regla 
Bay. 

The  health  officer  then  inspects  the  ship,  another 
examines  our  passports,  and,  in  a  few  minutes  after,  I 
instal  myself  in  a  volante,  under  the  care  of  a  black 
postilion,  and  am  rattling  through  the  narrow  streets 
of  this  surprising  city. 

The  streets  are  so  narrow,  and  the  houses  built  so 
close  upon  them,  that  they  seem  to  be  rather  s])aces 
between  the  walls  of  houses  than  highways  for  travel. 
It  appeal's  impossible  that  the  vehicles  should  pass 
abreast ;  yet  they  do  so.  There  are  constant  blockings 
of  the  way.  In  some  places  awnings  are  stretched 
over  the  entire  street,  from  house  to  house,  and  we  are 
riding  under  a  long  tent.  What  strange  vehicles 
tliose  volanles  are  !  (See  p.  417.)  A  pair  of  very  long 
timber  shafts,  at  one  end  of  which  is  a  pair  of  big 
wliccls,  and  at  the  other  eud  a  horee  with  his  tail 
braidtl  and  brought  forward  and  tied  to  the  saddle, 
an  open  chaise  body  resting  on  the  shafts,  almost  one- 
tliirtl  of  the  way  from  the  axle  to  the  horse,  and  on 
the  horse  is  a  negi-o,  in  large  postilion  boots,  long 
s;  vrs,  and  a  bright  jacket.  It  is  an  easy  vehicle  to 
ride  in,  but  it  must  be  a  sore  burden  to  the  beast. 
Here  and  there  wo  pass  a  private  volante,  distinguished 
by  rich  silver  mountings,  and  postilions  in  livery. 
Some  have  two  hors&s,  and  with  the  ])ostilious,  and 
tiie  livery,  and  the  long  dangling  traces,  and  a  look  ol 
superfluity,  have  rather  an  air  of  high  life.  In  most 
a  gentleman  is  reclining,  cigar  in  mouth,  while  in 
others  is  a  great  jjuff  of  blue  or  pink  muslin  or  calico, 
extending  over  the  sides  of  the  shafts,  topped  oflT  with 
a  fur,  with  signs  of  a  face  behind  it. 

Here  is  the  Plaza  d'Armos,  with  its  garden  of  rich 
fragrant  flowers  in  full  bloom,  in  front  of  tho  Governor's 
palace.  At  the  corner  is  the  chapel  erected  over  the 
spot,  where,  under  the  auspices  of  Columbus,  mass 
was  first  celebrated  in  the  island. 

We  drove  through  the  Puerta  de  Mouserrate,  a 
heavy  gateway  of  tho  prevailing  yellow  or  tawny 
colour,  where  soldiers  are  on  guard,  across  the  moat, 
out  ui)ou  tho  Paieo  de  Yeahcl  Secundo,  and  are  now 
eslramuroa — without  the  walls.  Tho  Pasco  is  a  grand 
avcmie,  running  across  the  city  from  sea  to  bay,  with 
carriage  drives  abreast,  and  two  roads  for  foot  pas- 
sengers, and  all  lined  with  trees  in  full  foliage.  Here 
you  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Moro,  and  there  of  the 
Presidio.  This  is  the  Teatro  de  Tacon,  and  in  front  of 
this  line  of  tall  houses,  in  contrast  with  the  almost 
uniform  one-storey  buildings  of  tho  city,  the  volante 
8t»i)s,  This  is  Le  Grand's  Hotel.  Lc  Grand  is  a 
Frenchman  ;  his  house  is  a  restaurant,  with  rooms  fur 
lodgers ;  tho  restaurant  is  paramount ;  tho  beds  are 
canvas  sacking  without  mattresses — sleeping  places  in 
fact.  Yo\i  sleep  on  a  canvas,  with  a  curtain  to  shcller 
you  from  mosquitoes.     Shut  youi'   windows  at  night, 


for  the  morning  air  is  cool ;  and  do  not  walk  with 
your  feet  on  the  floor ;  there  are  insects  called  chigas, 
that  make  nests  under  your  toe-nails. 

After  dinner,  walked  along  the  Paseo  de  Ysobel 
Secundo,  to  see  the  pleasure-driving,  which  begins  at 
about  five  o'clock  and  lasts  until  dark.  The  most 
common  carriage  is  the  volante,  but  there  are  some 
carriages  in  the  English  style,  with  servantj  in  livery 
'On  tho  box.  I  have  taken  a  fancy  for  the  strange 
looking  two-horse  volante.  The  postilion,  the  long 
dangling  traces,  tho  supcrfluousness  of  a  horse  to  be 
ridden  by  the  man  that  guides  the  other,  and  the  pro- 
digality of  silver,  give  the  whole  a  look  of  style  that 
eclipses  tho  neat,  appropriate,  English  equipage.  Tho 
ladies,  rich  in  full  dress,  decolletees,  without  hats.  The 
servants  on  their  carriages  are  not  all  negroes.  Many 
of  the  drivers  are  whites.  The  drives  are  along  tho 
Paseo  do  Ysabcl,  across  the  Campo  de  Martc,  and  then 
along  tho  Paseo  do  Tacon — a  beautiful  double  avenue 
lined  with  trees — which  leads  two  or  three  miles,  in  a 
straight  line,  into  tho  country. 

At  eight  o'clock  drove  to  the  Plaza  d'Armcs,  a 
square  in  front  of  the  Qovernor's  house,  to  hear  the 
"  Retreta,"  at  which  a  military  band  plays  for  an  hour 
every  evening.  There  is  a  clear  moon  above,  and  a 
blue  field  of  glittering  stars ;  the  air  is  pure  and 
balmy;  the  band  of  fifty  or  sixty  instruments  discourso 
most  eloquent  musio  under  the  shade  of  palm-trees 
and  mangoes;  the  walks  are  filled  with  promcnadcrs, 
d  d  the  streets  around  the  square  lined  with  carriages, 
ij  which  tho  ladies  recline,  and  receive  tho  salutations 
and  visits  of  the  gentlemen.  Very  few  ladies  walk  in 
the  square,  and  these  probably  are  strangers.  It  is  against 
the  etiquette  for  ladies  to  walk  in  public  in  Havana. 

I  walk  leisurely  home  in  order  to  see  Havana  by 
night.  The  evening  is  the  busiest  season  for  the  shops. 
Aluch  of  the  business  of  shopping  is  done  after  gas- 
lighting.  Volanlea  and  coaches  are  driving  to  and  fro, 
and  stopping  at  the  shop-doors,  and  attendants  take 
the  goods  at  the  doors  of  the  carriages.  The  watchmen 
stand  at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  each  carrying  a 
long  pike  and  a  lanteni.  Billiard-rooms  and  cajet  are 
filled,  and  all,  who  can  walk  for  pleasure,  will  walk 
now.  This  is  also  the  ])rincipal  time  for  paying  visit-s. 
There  is  one  strange  custom  observed  here  in  all  the 
houses.  In  tho  chief  room  rows  of  chairs  are  placed, 
facing  each  other,  three,  or  four,  or  five  in  each  line, 
and  always  nmning  at  right  angles  with  the  street  wall 
of  the  houses.  As  you  pass  along  the  street  you  look 
along  this  row  of  chaii-s.  In  these  the  family  and  the 
visitora  take  their  seats  in  formal  order.  As  tho 
windows  are  open,  deep,  and  wide,  with  wide  gi-atings 
and  no  glass,  one  has  the  inspection  of  tho  interior  of 
all  tho  front  parlours  of  Havana,  and  can  see  what 
every  lady  wears,  and  who  is  visiting  her. 

The  best  hours  of  the  day  for  an  inquiring  traveller 
are  those  of  the  early  morning.  We  have  been  told  of 
sea-baths,  cut  in  the  rock,  near  the  Puuta,  at  the  foot 
of  our  Paseo.  1  walk  down,  under  trees,  towards  the 
Presidio.  What  is  this  clunking  sound  1  Can  it  bo 
cavalry  marching  on  foot,  their  sabres  rattling  on  the 
pavement?  No;  it  comes  from  that  crowd  of  poor 
worklngcreatures  who  are  forming  in  files  in  front  o( 
the  Presidio.  It  is  tho  chain  gang  I  Poor  wretches ! 
I  come  nearer  to  them,  and  wait  until  they  are  formed, 
numbered,  and  marched  off.     Each  man  has  an  iron 
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band  riveted  round  his  ankle,  and  another  round  his 
waist,  and  tlie  chain  is  fastened,  one  end  into  each  of 
these  bands,  and  dangles  between  thera,  clanking  with 
every  movement.  This  icavcs  the  wearers  free  to  use 
their  arms,  and  indeed  their  whole  body,  it  ut'ng  only 

0  weight  and  a  badge,  and  a  note  for  discovery,  from 
which  they  cannot  rid  themselves.  It  is  kept  on  them 
day  and  night,  sleeping  or  waking,  working  or  eating. 
In  some  cases  two  are  chained  together. 

A  little  to  my  left,  in  the  Calzada  de  San  Lazaro, 
are  the  Banos  do  Mer.  These  are  boxes,  each  about 
twelve  feet  square,  and  six  or  eight  feet  deep,  cut 
directly  into  the  rock,  which  hero  forma  the  sea-line, 
with  steps  of  rock,  and  each  box  havinga  couple  of  feet- 
holes,  through  which  the  waves  of  this  tideless  shore 
wash  in  and  out.  This  arrangement  is  necessary,  as 
sharks  are  so  abundant  that  bathing  in  the  open  sea  is 
dangerous.  The  pure  rocks,  and  the  flow  and  reflow, 
makes  these  bathing  boxes  very  agreeable,  and  the 
water,  which  is  that  of  the  Gidf  Stream,  is  at  a  tem- 
perature of  72°.  The  baths  are  roofed  over,  and  par- 
tially secured  on  the  inside,  but  open  for  a  view  out  on 
the  side  towards  the  sea ;  and  as  you  bathe  you  see 
the  big  ships  floating  up  the  Gulf  Stream— that  great 
liighway  of  the  equinoctial  world.  The  water  stands 
at  depths  of  from  three  to  five  feet  in  the  b.aths  ;  and 
they  are  long  enough  for  short  swimming.  The  bottom 
is  white  with  sand  and  shelhi.  These  baths  are  made 
at  the  public  expense,  and  are  free.  Some  are  marked  for 
women,  some  for  men,  and  some  for  the  "gente  de  color." 

I  was  not  long  at  Havana  without  noticing  in  the 
streets,  and  at  work  iu  houses,  many  an  Indian  com- 
plexion, with  coarse  black  hair.  I  a.sked  'f  they  were 
native  Indiana,  or  of  mixed  blood  J  No,  they  are  the 
coolies!  (.%«  p.429.)Their  hair,  full  grown,  and  the 
usual  dress  of  the  country  which  they  wore,  had  not 
suggested  to  me  the  Ciiineso ;  but  the  shape  and  ex- 
pression of  the  eyes  make  it  plain.  Tlieso  are  the 
victims  of  the  trade  of  which  we  hear  so  much.  I  am 
told  there  are  200,000  of  them  in  Cuba,  or  that  so 
many  have  been  imported,  and  all  within  seven  years. 

1  have  met  them  everywhere;  the  newly-arrived,  in 
Chinese  costume,  with  shaved  heads,  but  the  greater 
number  in  pantaloons  and  jackets,  and  straw  hats,  with 
hair  full  grown. 

Afler  dinner,  drove  out  to  the  Jesus  del  Monte,  to 
deliver  my  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Bishop.  The 
drive  by  the  way  of  the  Calzada  de  Jesus  del  Monte, 
takes  mo  through  a  wretched  portion — I  ho|)e  the  most 
wretchedportion— of  Havana,  bylong lines  of  one-storey 
wootl  and  mud  hovels,  hardly  habitable  even  for  negroes, 
and  intersiiersed  with  an  abundance  of  drinking  shops. 
The  horses,  mules,  asses,  chicken,  children,  and  grown 
people  use  the  same  door ;  and  the  back -yards  disclose 
heaps  of  rubbish.  The  looks  of  the  men,  the  horses 
tied  to  the  door-posts,  the  mules  with  their  panniers  of 
fruit  and  Icavcs  reaching  to  the  ground,  all  speak  of 
Gil  Bias,  and  of  what  wo  have  road  of  humble  life  in 
Spain.  The  little  negro  children  go  stark  naked,  as 
innocent  of  clothing  as  the  puppies.  But  this  is  so  all 
over  the  city.  In  the  front  hall  of  Le  Grand's,  this 
morning,  a  liuly,  standing  in  a  full  dress  of  spotless 
white,  held  by  the  hand  a  naked  littlo  negro  boy,  of 
two  or  three  yeam  old,  resting,  rn  black  relief,  against 
the  folds  of  her  dress. 

Then  we  rise  to  the  higher  ground  of  Jesus  del 
Monte.  The  houses  improve  iu  their  erection.  Tlioy 
are  still  of  one  storey,  but  high,  and  of  stone,  with 


marbled  floors  and  tiled  roofs,  with  courtyards  of  gnihS 
and  trees;  and  through  the  gratings  of  tlio  wide,  long, 
open  window.s,  I  see  the  decent  furniture,  the  double, 
formal  row  of  chairs,  prints  on  the  table,  and  well- 
dressed  women  manceuvring  their  faas. 

As  you  go  up  the  hill,  u  glorious  view  lies  upon  the 
left — Havana,  both  city  and  suburbs  (.%«  p. 433);  the 
Mole,  with  its  batteries  and  lightliouses  ;  the  ridge  of 
fortifications  called  tho  Cabana,  and  Casta  IJianca  ; 
the  castle  of  Atorcs,  near  at  hand,  a  perfect  tnmciited 
cone,  fortified  at  the  top ;  tho  higher  and  more  tlistaut 
Castle  of  Principi, 

"And  poured  round  nil, 
Old  Ocean's  gray  nnd  mcliinclioly  waste." 

No !  not  so !  young  Ocean,  the  ocean  of  to-day !  tho 
blue,  bright,  beautiful,  glittering,  gladdening,  inspiring, 
ocean !  Have  I  ever  seen  a  city  view  so  grand  'i  'J'ho 
view  of  Quebec  from  tho  foot  of  the  Montnjorcnci 
Falls  may  rival,  but  docs  not  excel  it.  My  ))reference 
is  for  this ;  for  nothing,  not  even  the  St.  Lawrence, 
broad  and  afiluent  as  it  is,  will  make  up  for  this  living 
sea,  the  boundless  horizon,  the  dioramic  vision  of 
gliding  distant  sails,  and  tho  open  arms  and  motherly 
bosom  of  tho  harbour. 

On  my  way  bnc'i  to  tho  city,  I  directed  the  driver 
to  avoid  the  disagreeable  road  by  which  we  came  out, 
and  we  drive  by  a  cross  road  and  strike  the  Paseo  de 
Tocon  at  its  outer  end,  wl^ere  is  a  fountain  and  statue, 
and  a  public  garden  of  the  most  exquisite  flowers, 
shrubs,  and  trees ;  and  around  them  are  standing, 
though  it  is  nearly  dark,  files  of  carriages,  waiting  for 
the  jn-omenaders,  who  are  enjoying  a  walk  in  the 
garden.  I  am  able  to  take  the  entire  drive  of  the 
Pasco.  It  is  straight,  very  wide,  with  two  carriage- 
ways and  two  foot-ways,  with  rows  of  trees  between, 
and  at  three  points  has  a  statue  and  a  fountain.  One 
of  these  statues,  if  I  recollect  right,  is  of  Tacon,  one 
of  a  Queen  of  Spain,  and  one  is  an  allegorical  figiue. 
The  Pasco  is  two  or  three  miles  in  length,  reaching 
from  the  Campo  do  Blarte,  just  outside  the  walls,  to 
the  last  statue  and  public  gai-den,  on  gradually- 
descending  ground,  and  lined  with  beautiful  villas,  and 
wide  gardens  full  of  tropical  trees  and  plants.  No  city 
in  America  has  such  an  avenue  as  the  Paseo  do  Tacon. 
This,  like  most  of  the  glories  of  Havana,  they  tell  you 
they  owe  to  the  energy  and  genius  of  the  man  whose 
name  it  bears. 

The  Cubans  have  a  taste  for  jnodigality  in  grandilo- 
quent or  pretty  names.  Evciy  shop,  the  most  humble, 
has  its  name.  They  name  the  shops  after  the  sun 
and  moon  and  stars ;  after  gods  and  goddes.ses,  demi- 
gods and  heroes ;  after  fruits  and  flowers,  gems  and 
))recious  stones ;  after  favourite  names  of  women,  in 
tho  pretty  fanciful  additions;  and  after  all  alluring 
qualities,  all  delights  of  tho  senscfl,  and  all  pleasing 
afioctions  of  tho  mind.  The  wards  of  jails  and  hospitals 
are  even  known  by  some  religious  or  patriotic  desig- 
nation ;  and  twelve  guns  in  tho  Moro  are  named  lor 
the  apostles.  Every  town  has  th'3  nanio  of  some  apostle 
or  saint,  or  of  some  sacred  subject.  The  full  nniue  of 
Havana,  in  honour  of  Columbus,  is  San  Christobal  de 
la  Habana ;  and  that  of  Matanzas  is  Sun  Carlos  A  Icaznr 
de  Matanzas.  It  is  strange  that  this  island  itself  has 
defied  all  the  Spanish  attempts  to  rename  it.  It  has 
been  solemnly  named  Juann,  after  tho  daughter  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabel;  then  Ferdinand,  after  Ferdi- 
nand himself ;  then  Santiago ;  and  lastly,  Ave  Maria; 
but  it  has  always  fallen  back  upon  tlie  original  name  of^ 
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Cui)a.  And  the  only  compensation  to  tlio  hypci-ljolicnl 
taste  of  tlie  rac(!  is,  tliat  they  decorated  it  on  state  and 
ceremonious  occasions,  with  the  musical  pi-elix  of  "  La 
siempre  Jiddiasima  Isla  tie  Cuba." 

III.— MATANZAS  AND  THE  SUGAR 

PLANTATIONS. 

(See  Illuitration,  page  443.) 

As  there  arc  no  plantations  to  he  scon  near  Havana, 
I  determined  to  go  down  to  !Matanzas,  near  which  the 
sugar-|dantatioiis  are  in  full  operation.  A  steamer 
lea\es  hero  every  night  at  ten  o'clock,  reaching  Matanzas 
before  daylight,  the  distance,  by  sea,  being  between 
fifty  and  sixty  miles.  We  got  under  weigh  pimctually 
at  ten  o'clock,  and  steamed  down  the  harbour.  The 
dark  waters  are  alive  with  phosphorescent  light.  From 
each  ship  that  lies  moored,  the  cable  from  the  bow, 
tautened  to  the  anchor,  makes  a  run  of  silver  light. 
Each  boat,  gliding  silently  from  ship  to  ship,  and  shore 
to  shore,  turns  up  a  silver  ripple  at  its  stern,  and  trails 
a  wake  of  silver  behind ;  while  the  dip  of  the  oar-blades 
brings  up  liquid  silver,  dripping  from  the  opaque  deej). 
We  pass  along  the  side  of  the  two-decker,  and  sec  through 
lier  porta  '■ho  bnternsand  men ;  under  the  stern  of  one 
frigate  and  u'^rosa  the  bows  of  another  (for  Havana  is 
well  supplied  with  men-ofwar),  and  drop  leisurely 
down  by  the  Cabana,  where  wc  are  hailed  from  the 
rocks  ;  and  bend  round  the  Moro,  and  we  are  out  on 
the  salt,  rocking  sea.  Having  a  day  of  work  before 
me,  I  went  early  to  my  berth,  and  was  wivked  up 
by  the  letting  off  of  steam,  in  the  lower  harbour  of 
Matanzas,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Slatanzas  has  about  25,000  inhabitants,  and  sta  nds 
where  two  sm.ill  rivers,  the  Yumuii  and  the  San 
Juan,  crossed  by  liandsome  stone  bridges,  nm  into  the 
sea,  dividing  the  city  into  three  parts.  The  vessels  lie 
at  anchor  from  one  to  three  miles  below  the  city,  and 
lighters,  with  masts  and  sails,  line  the  store  quays  of 
the  little  rivers.  The  city  is  flao  and  hot,  but  the 
country  around  is  pictm-esque,  hilly  and  fertile.  To 
the  westwai'd  of  the  town  rises  a  ridge,  bordering  on 
the  sea,  called  the  Cumbre,  which  is  a  place  of  resort 
for  the  beauty  of  its  views  ;  and  in  the  front  of  the 
Ciimbre,  on  the  inland  side,  is  the  deep,  nch  valley  of 
the  Yumuri,  with  its  celebrated  cavern. 

In  my  morning  walk,  I  saw  a  company  of  coolies, 
in  the  hot  sun,  carrying  stones  to  build  a  house,  under 
the  eye  of  a  taskmaster,  who  sits  in  the  shade.  The 
stones  have  been  dropped  in  a  pile  from  carts,  and  the 
coolies  carry  them  in  files  to  the  cellar  of  the  ho\ise. 
They  are  naked  to  the  waist,  with  short-legged  cotton 
trowsers  coming  to  the  knees.  Some  of  these  men 
were  strongly,  one  or  two  of  them  powerfully,  built, 
but  many  seemed  very  thin  and  frail.  While  looking 
on,  I  saw  an  American  face  standing  near  me,  and 
getting  into  eonversation  with  the  man,  found  him  an 
intelligent  shipmaster  from  New  York,  who  had  lived 
in  Matanzas  for  a  year  or  two,  engaged  in  business. 
He  told  me,  as  I  had  heard  in  Havana,  that  the  im- 
porter of  the  coolies  gets  400  dollars  a-head  for  them 
from  the  purchaser,  and  that  the  coolies  are  entitled 
from  the  purchaser  to  four  dollars  a  month, which  they 
may  demand  monthly,  if  they  choose,  and  are  bound 
to  eight  years  service,  during  which  time  they  may  be 
held  to  all  the  service  that  a  slave  is  subject  to.  They 
are  more  intelligent,  and  are  put  to  higher  labour  than 
the  negro.     He  naid,  too,  it  would  not  do  to  flog  a. 


coolie.  Idolaters  a.s  they  are,  they  have  a  notion 
of  the  dignity  of  the  liinnan  body,  at  least  as  against 
strangers,  which  does  not  allow  them  to  submit  to  the 
indignity  of  corj)oral  chastisement.  If  a  coolie  is 
flogged,  somebody  must  die  ;  either  tie  coolie  himself, 
for  they  are  fearfully  given  to  suicide,  or  the  perpetra- 
tor of  the  indignity,  or  some  one  else,  according  to 
their  strange  ))rinciplcs  of  vicarious  jiunishment.  Yet 
such  is  the  value  of  labo\u'  in  Cuba,  that  a  citizen  will 
give  400  dollar.1,  in  cash,  for  the  chance  of  enforcing 
eight  years  labour,  at  four  dollars  per  month,  from  a 
man  speaking  a  strange  language,  wor.shi|iping  strange 
gods  or  none,  thinking  suicide  a  virtue,  and  governed 
by  no  moral  laws  in  connection  with  his  ma.ster — his 
value  being  not  further  diminished  by  the  chances  of 
natural  death,  of  sickness,  accident,  escape,  and  of  for- 
feiting his  services  to  the  Government,  for  any  crime 
he  may  commit  against  laws  he  does  not  understand. 

The  Plaza  is  in  the  usual  style,  an  inclosed  garden 
with  walks ;  and  in  front  of  the  Government  House. 
In  this  s)iot,  so  fair  and  so  still  in  the  noonday's  sun, 
some  fourteen  yeara  ago,  under  the  fii-e  of  the  platoons 
of  Spanish  soldiers,  fell  the  patriot  and  poet,  one  of  the 
few  popular  poets  of  Cuba,  Gabriel  de  la  Concejition 
V  aldez.  Charged  with  being  the  head  of  that  concerted 
movement  of  the  slaves  for  their  freedom,  which  struck 
such  terror  into  Cuba  in  1844,  he  was  convicted  and 
ordered  to  be  shot.  At  the  first  volley,  as  the  story  is 
told,  he  was  only  wounded.  "  Aim  here  !"  said  he, 
pointing  to  his  head.  Another  volley,  and  it  was  all 
over.  The  name  and  story  of  Gabriel  de  la  Concep- 
tion Valdcz  are  preserved  by  the  historians  and  tourists 
of  Cuba.  He  is  better  known,  however,  by  the  name 
of  Placido,  that  under  which  he  wrote  and  published, 
than  by  his  ])ropcr  name.  He  was  a  man  of  genius, 
and  a  man  of  valour,  but  he  was  a  mulatto  ! 

Took  the  train  for  Limonar  at  2.30  p.m.  There  ar» 
three  cla.sses  of  cars,  all  after  the  American  model. 
The  brakemen  on  the  train  are  coolies.  As  we  leave 
the  terminus  we  rise  on  nn  ascending  grade,  and  the 
bay  and  the  city  lie  open  before  u.s.  The  bay  is  deep 
on  the  western  shore,  under  the  ridge  of  the  Cumbre, 
and  there  the  vessels  lie  at  anchor ;  while  the  rest  of 
the  bay  is  shallow,  and  its  water,  in  this  state  of  the 
sky  and  light,  is  of  a  pale  green  colour.  The  lighters, 
with  sail  and  oars,  are  plying  between  the  quays  and 
the  vessels  below.    All  is  pretty,  and  quiet,  and  serene. 

I  am  now  to  get  my  firet  view  of  the  interior  of 
Cuba  {See  p.  449).  I  could  not  have  a  more  favourable 
day ;  the  air  is  clcor,  and  not  excessively  hot.  Tho 
soft  clouds  float  midway  in  the  serene  sky  ;  the  sun 
shines  fair  and  bright,  and  the  luxuriance  of  a  iwrjietnal 
summer  covers  the  face  of  nature.  These  strange  palm 
trees  every  where  I  I  cannot  yet  feel  at  home  among 
them.  Many  of  the  other  trees  are  like  our  own,  and, 
though  tropical  in  fact,  look  to  the  eye  as  if  they  might 
grow  as  well  in  New  England  as  here.  But  the  royal 
|>alm  looks  so  intensely  and  exclusively  tropical !  It 
cannot  grow  beyond  this  narrow  Iwlt  of  the  earth's 
surface.  Its  long,  thin  body,  so  straight  and  smooth, 
swathed  from  the  foot  in  a  tight  bondage  of  gray 
canAa.s,  leaving  only  its  deep-green  neck,  and  over  that 
its  crest  and  plumage  of  deep-green  leaves  I  It  gives 
no  shade,  and  bears  no  fruit  that  is  valued  by  men, 
and  it  has  no  bcatity  to  atone  for  those  wants.  Yet  it 
has  more  than  beauty, — a  stn\nge  fiiscination  over  tho 
eyes  and  the  fancy  that  will  never  allow  it  to  be  over- 
looked or  forgotten. 
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What  Rre  these  groves  and  clusters  of  small  givwtli, 
looking  like  Indian  corn  in  a  state  of  transmigration 
into  trees,  the  stalk  turning  into  a  trunk,  a  thin,  soft 
coating  half  changed  to  bark,  and  the  ears  of  corn  turn- 
ing into  melons  ?  Those  are  the  bananas  and  plantains, 
as  their  bimches  of  gi-een  and  yellow  fruit  plainly  enough 
indicate,  when  you  come  nearer.  But  that  sad,  weep- 
ing tree,  its  long,  ve'low-greon  leaves  drooping  to  the 
ground,  what  can  '.iiat  be  ?  It  has  a  green  fruit  like  a 
melon.  Tlicro  ii  is  again,  in  groves  !  I  interrupt  my 
neighbour's  t>  ntti  cigarrito,  to  ask  him  the  name  of  the 
tree.  It  is  the  cocoa  !  And  that  soft,  green  melon 
becomes  the  hard  shell  we  break  with  our  hammers. 

Now  we  came  to  acres  upon  acres  of  the  sugar-cano, 
looking,  at  a  distance,  like  fields  of  overgrown  broom- 
cane.  It  grows  to  the  hei^'ht  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  and 
very  thick ;  an  army  could  be  hidden  in  it.  This  soil 
must  be  deeply  and  intensely  fertile. 

There,  at  the  end  of  an  avenue  of  palm-trees  (See, 
piige420),  in  a  nest  of  shady  trees,  is  a  gi-oup  of  white 
buildings,  with  a  sea  of  cane-fields  about  it,  with  one 
high  furnace-chimney  jiouring  out  its  volumes  of 
black  smoke.  This  is  a  sugar  plantation  ;  my  first 
.',ight  of  an  ingenio  ;  and  the  chimney  is  for  tlie  st  am- 
works  of  the  sugar-house.  It  is  the  height  of  the 
E^ugar  season,  and  the  untiring  engine  toils  and  smokes 
night  and  day.  Ox-carts,  loa<led  with  canes,  are  moving 
slowly  to  the  sugar-house  from  the  fields ;  and 
about  the  house,  and  in  the  fields,  in  various  attitudes 
and  motions  of  labour,  are  the  negroes,  men  and  women 
and  children,  some  cutting  the  cane,  some  loading  the 
carts,  and  some  tending  the  mill  and  the  furnace.  It 
is  a  busy  scene  of  distant  industry  in  the  afternoon  of 
h  languid  Cuba  day. 

Now  these  groups  of  white,  one-storey  buildings  be- 
came more  frequent,  sometimes  very  near  each  other, 
i;ll  having  the  same  character — the  group  of  white 
buildings,  the  mill,  with  its  tall  furnace-chimney,  and 
the  look  of  a  distillery,  and  all  differing  from  each 
other  only  in  the  number  and  extent  of  the  buildings, 
or  in  the  ornament  and  comfort  of  shade-trees  and 
avenues  about  them.  Some  are  approached  by  broad 
alleys  of  the  palm,  or  mango,  or  orange,  and  liave 
gardens  around  them,  and  stand  under  clusters  of 
shade-trees,  while  others  glitter  in  the  hot  sun,  in  the 
flat  sea  of  cane-fields,  with  only  a  little  oasis  of  shade- 
trees  and  fruit  trees  immediately  about  the  houses. 

The  life  of  Cuba  must  be  studied  in  the  plantations 
— first,  as  the  farni-houso  shows  the  heart  of  New 
England,  and  the  mausiou-houae  and  cottage,  the  heart 
of  Old  England. 

"Limonar"  appears  in  large  letters  on  the  small 
building  where  we  next  stop.  I  inquire  for  the  planta- 
tion of  Senor  C They  point  to  a  group  of  white 

buildings  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  standing 
j)rettily  under  high  shade-trees,  and  approached  by  an 
avenue  of  orange-trees.  All  about  me  is  rich  veitlure, 
over  a  gently  undulating  siurface  of  deeply  fertile 
country,  with  here  and  there  a  bright  hill  iu  the  hori- 
zon, and,  on  one  side,  a  ridge  that  may  \xi  called 
mountains.  There  is  no  sound  but  that  of  the  birds, 
and  in  the  next  tree  they  may  be  counted  by  hundreds. 
Wild  flowei-s,  of  all  colours  and  scents,  cover  the  ground 
and  the  thickets.  This  is  the  famous  red  earth,  too. 
The  avenue  looks  as  if  it  had  been  laid  down  with  pul- 
verised brick,  and  all  the  dust  on  any  object  you  see  is 
red.  Now  we  turn  into  the  straight  avenue  of  orange- 
trees — prim,  deep-green  trees,    and   glittering  with 


golden  fniit.  Here  is  the  one-story  liigh-roofcj  house, 
with  long,  high  piazzas ; — there  is  a  liigh  wall,  carefully 
whitewashed,  inclosing  a  square  with  one  gate,  looking 
like  a  garrisoned  spot.  That  must  be  the  negroes' 
quarters  ;  for  there  is  a  group  of  little  negroes  at  the 
gate,  looking  earnestly  at  the  approaching  stranger. 
The  negro  carrying  my  luggage  stops  at  the  path  and 
touches  his  hat,  waiting  permission  to  go  to  the  piazza 
with  the  luggage ;  for  the  negroes  do  not  go  to  the 
Iiouse-door  without  previous  leave,  in  sti-ictly-ordered 
plantations.  I  deliver  my  letter,  and  am  received  with 
cordial  welcome. 

The  plantation  in  which  I  was,  was  named  The 
Labyrinth,  and  was  for  thirty  years  a  jjrosperous  cafelal 
(coffee  plantation).  The  causes  which  broke  up  tlio 
coffee  estates  of  Cuba  carried  this  with  the  others ;  and 
it  was  converted  into  a  sugar  plantation,  under  the 
new  name  of  L'Aria'Ine,  from  the  fancy  of  Ariadne 
having  shown  the  way  ou'.  "f  the  labyrinth. 

The  change  from  coffee-plantations  to  sugar-plan- 
tations— from  ca/etal  to  the  ingenio — has  seriously 
affecte<l  the  social,  as  it  lias  the  economic,  condition 
of  Cuba. 

Coffee  must  grow  under  shade,  consequently  the 
coffee  estate  was,  in  the  first  place,  a  plantation  of 
trees,  and  by  the  hundred  acres.  Economy  and  taste 
led  the  planters,  who  were  chiefly  the  French  refugees 
from  St.  Domingo,  to  select  fruit-trees,  and  trees 
valuable  for  their  wood,  as  well  as  pleasing  for  their 
beauty  and  shade.  Under  these  plantations  of  trees 
grew  the  coffee-plant,  an  evergi-een  and  almost  an 
ever-flowering  plant,  with  berries  of  changing  hues, 
which  twice  a  year  brought  its  fruit  to  maturity.  That 
the  coffee  might  be  tendered  ond  gathered,  avenues 
wide  enough  for  waggons  must  be  carried  through  the 
plantation  at  frequent  intervals.  The  plantation  was, 
therefore,  laid  out  like  a  garden,  with  avenues  and 
foot-paths  all  under  the  finest  trees,  and  the  sj)aco 
between  the  avenues  were  groves  of  fruit-trees  and 
shade-trees,  under  which  grew,  trimmed  down  to  the 
height  of  five  or  six  feet,  the  coffee-jjlant.  The  labour 
of  the  plantation  was  in  tending,  picking,  drying,  and 
shelling  the  coffee,  and  gathering  the  fresh  fruit  of 
trees  for  xise  and  for  the  market,  for  preserves  and 
sweetmeats,  and  in  niising  vegetables  and  poultry,  and 
rearing  sheep,  horned  cattle,  and  horses.  It  was  a 
beautiful  and  simple  hortictdture  on  a  very  largo  scale. 
Time  was  required  to  perfect  the  garden — the  Cubans 
called  it  paradise ;  but  when  matured,  it  was  a  che- 
rished home.  It  required  and  admitted  of  no  extra- 
ordinary mechanical  power,  or  of  the  application  of 
steam  or  of  science,  beyond  the  knowledge  of  soils  of 
simple  culture,  and  of  plants  and  trees. 

For  twenty  years  or  more  it  has  been  forced  upon 
the  knowledge  of  the  reluctant  Cubans,  that  Brazil, 
the  West  India  Islands,  to  the  southward  of  Cuba, 
and  the  Spanish  Main,  can  exoel  ther  coffee  raising. 
The  successive  disastrous  hurricanes  uf  i843  and  184d, 
which  destroyed  many  and  damaged  most  of  the  coffee 
estates,  added  to  the  colonial  system  of  the  mother 
country,  which  did  not  give  extraordinary  protection 
to  this  product,  are  commonly  said  to  have  put  an 
end  to  the  coffee  plantation.  Probably  they  only 
hastened  a  change,  which  must  at  some  time  have 
come ;  but  the  same  causes  of  soil  and  climate  which 
made  Cuba  inferior  in  coffee-growing,  gave  her  a, 
marked  superiority  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar.  Tbo 
damaged  plantations  woro  not  restored  as  coffee-estates, 
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but  wci-0  laid  down  to  the  sugar-cine  ;  ami  gi-adually, 
first  ill  the  western  and  nortliem  part:*,  and  daily  ex- 
tending easterly  and  southerly  over  the  whole  island, 
the  cxiinisite  eafetids  have  been  prostrated  and  dis- 
mantled, the  groves  of  shade  and  fruit  trees  cut  down, 
tlie  avenues  and  footjath  ploughed  up,  and  the  de- 
nudi^d  land  laid  down  to  wastes  of  sugar-eane. 

Tlie  sugur-cane  allows  of  no  shade.  Therefore  the 
groves  and  avenues  must  falL  To  make  its  culture 
J  rofitahle,  it  must  be  raised  in  the  largest  possible 
quantities  that  this  extent  of  land  will  jiermit.  To 
attempt  the  raising  of  fruit,  or  of  the  ornamental 
woods,  is  bail  economy  for  the  sngar-planter.  Most  of 
the  fruits,  especially  the  orange,  which  is  the  chief 
export,  ripen  in  the  midst  of  the  sugar  -season,  and  no 
hands  can  be  spared  to  attend  to  thorn.  The  sugar- 
planter  often  buys  the  fruits  he  nee<U  for  daily  use, 
and  for  making  presers-es,  from  the  neighbouring  cafe- 
tals.  The  cane  ripens  but  once  a-year.  Between 
the  time  when  enough  of  it  is  ri|x;  to  justify  begin- 
ning to  work  the  mill,  and  the  time  when  the 
heat  and  the  rains  six.il  its  qu.-»lities,  all  the  sugar- 
making  of  the  year  must  Ije  done.  In  Louisiana  this 
jieriod  docs  not  exceed  eight  weeks.  In  Cuba  it  is 
full  four  months.  This  gives  Cula  a  great  advanti^e. 
Yet  these  four  months  are  short  enough ;  and  during 
that  time  the  steam  engiue  plies,  and  the  furnace  fires 
burn  night  and  day. 

The  sugar  plantation  Is  no  grove,  or  garden,  or 
orchard.  It  is  not  the  home  of  the  pride  and  affections 
of  the  planter's  family.  Thus  the  estates,  largely  alan- 
doncd  by  the  families  of  the  planters,  suffer  the  evils 
of  absenteeism,  while  the  owners  live  in  the  suburbs  of 
Havana  and  Matanzas,  and  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  of 
New  York.  The  slave  system  loses  its  patriarchal 
chai-acter.  The  master  is  not  the  head  of  a  great 
family,  its  judge,  its  governor,  its  physician,  its  i)riest, 
and  its  father,  as  the  fond  dream  of  the  advocates 
of  slavery,  and  sometimes,  doubtless,  the  reality  made 
by  him.  Middlemen,  in  the  shap--  of  administnitors, 
stand  between  the  owner  and  the  slaves.  The  slave 
is  little  else  than  an  item  of  labour  raised  or  bo\ight. 
The  sympathies  of  a  common  home,  common  childhood, 
long  and  intimate  relations,  and  many  kind  offices ; 
common  attachments  to  house,  to  land,  to  dogs,  to 
cattle,  to  trees,  to  birds— the  knowlctlge  of  births, 
sicknesses,  and  deaths  ;  and  the  duties  and  .sympathies 
of  a  common  religion  :— all  these  things,  that  may 
nmelioi-ate  the  legal  relations  of  the  master  and  slave, 
and  often  give  to  the  face  of  servitude  itself  precarious 
but  interesting  features  of  beauty  and  strength — these 
they  must  not  look  to  hava 

The  process  of  sugar-making  is  that  of  squeezing  by 
roUere  the  juice  from  the  canes  in»o  reservoirs.  The 
equeezed  cane  furnishes  fuel  for  the  furnace.  The 
juico  purges  itself  in  defecators  warmed  by  the  waste 
steam  of  the  engine.  It  then  passes  into  a  succession 
of  caiddrons,  where  it  is  scummed  or  .skimmed  w-ith 
ladles.  In  the  final  cauldron  it  crystaliscs,  and  it  is 
then  transferred  to  coolers,  whence  to  hogsheads  to 
drain,  the  drippings  being  molasses. 

The  engineer  1  tound  to  be  sn  American.  He  is 
one  of  a  numerous  class  whom  the  sugar-culture  brings 
annually  to  Cul)a.  They  leave  home  in  the  autunni, 
engage  themselves  for  the  sugar-season,  put  the  ma- 
chinery in  orilcr,  work  it  for  the  foiir  or  five  months 
of  its  oiH-i-ation,  clean  and  put  it  in  order  for  lying  by, 
«nd  return  to  the  United  SUtca  in  the  spring.     Tliey 


must  be  machinists  as  well  as  engineers ;  fur  all  the 
rejiaira  and  contrivances  so  necessary  in  a  remote  place 
fall  upon  them.  Their  skill  is  of  great  value,  and 
while  upon  the  plantation  their  labour  is  excessive. 
The  occupation,  however,  is  healthful,  their  jiosition 
independent,  and  their  pay  large.  This  engineer  had 
been  several  years  in  Cu'ia.  He  tells  nic,  which  1  had 
often  heax'd  in  Havana,  t.  't  this  plantation  is  a  favour- 
able specimen.  On  many  ])lantations,  on  most,  I 
suspect,  from  all  I  can  learn — the  negroes,  during  the 
sugar  season,  are  allowed  but  four  houra  for  sleep  in 
tho  twenty-four,  with  one  for  dinner,  and  a  half  hour 
for  breakfast,  the  night  being  divided  into  three 
watches,  of  four  hours  each,  tho  labourers  taking  their 
turns, 

Tho  regular  and  permanent  officers  of  a  jplantation 
are  tho  vmyoral  and  vtayur  dviiio.  The  mai/iral  is 
under  the  master  or  his  adminis'  .ador,  the  chief  mate 
or  first  lieutenant  of  tho  ship.  He  has  the  gcnenil 
ovei-sight  of  tho  negroes,  at  their  work  or  in  their 
houses,  and  has  tho  duty  of  exacting  labour  and  enforcing 
discipline.  The  mayor  dumo  is  the  pui'ser,  and  has  the 
immediate  charge  of  tho  stores,  produce,  materials  for 
labour,  and  provisions  for  consumption,  aud  keeps  the 
accounts. 

Under  the  mayoral  are  a  number  ot  contra  mayorals, 
who  are  the  boatswains'  mates  of  tho  ship,  and  corres- 
pond to  the  "drivers"  of  our  southern  plantations. 
One  of  them  goes  with  every  gang  of  negi-oes  when  set 
to  work,  whether  in  the  field  or  elsewhere,  and  whether 
man  or  woman,  and  watches  and  directs  them,  and 
enforces  labour  from  them.  The  drivers  carrj-  under 
the  arm,  at  all  times,  the  short  liuiber,  ]>liintation 
whip,  the  badge  of  their  oflice,  and  their  means  of 
compulsion.  They  ai'e  almost  always  negroes  ;  aud  it 
is  generally  thoiight  that  n  ijroes  are  not  more  humauo 
in  this  office  than  the  low  wiiltes. 

At  si.\  o'clock  tho  bell  tolls  for  the  ovation  or  prayer. 
The  day's  work  is  over.  The  distribution  of  provisions 
is  made  at  the  stoi-ehousc  by  the  mayor  domo,  my  li(«t 
superintending  it  in  person.  The  kitchen  fires  are 
lighting  in  tho  quartei-s,  and  tho  evening  meal  is  pre- 
pai-ed.  I  went  into  the  quarters.  A  high  wall  sur- 
rounds an  open  squai-e,  in  which  are  the  houses  of  the 
negroes.  This  has  one  gate,  which  is  locked  at  dark ; 
and  to  leave  the  quarters  after  that  time  is  a  serious 
offence.  The  huts  were  plain,  but  unusually  neat  aud 
comfortable  in  their  constniction  and  arrangement. 
In  some  were '  fires,  round  which,  even  in  this  hot 
weather,  tho  negroes  like  to  gather.  This  visit  left  a 
strange  impression  on  my  mind.  At  night,  in  my 
neat  chamber,  I  realized  that  I  am  faraway  in  the  hill- 
country  of  Cuba,  the  guest  of  a  planter  under  this 
system,  by  which  one  man  is  enthroned  iu  the  labour 
of  another  race,  brought  from  across  the  sea.  The  song 
of  the  negroes  breaks  out  afresh  from  the  field."!,  where 
they  are  loading  up  tho  waggons — that  barbaric  niidu- 
lation  of  sound  :  —  "  Na-nu — A-ya — Na-nu — A-ya," 
and  the  recurrence  of  hero  and  there  a  few  wjttls  of 
Spanish,  among  which  "  Manana"  seemed  to  ^^e  a 
favourite.  Once,  in  tho  middle  of  the  night,  I  woke 
to  hear  the  strains  again  as  they  worked  m  the  fields 
under  the  Atorcs. 

At  last  canio  the  day  for  dei)artHre.  A  quiet  amble 
over  the  red  earth  to  tho  station,  in  a  thick  morning 
mist,  almost  cold  enough  to  make  an  overcoat  comfort- 
able ;  and,  after  two  hours  on  the  rail,  I  am  again  in 
Matanztuj.      The   objects  to  bu  visited  here  are  the 
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Cnnibre,  and  tlie  Valley  of  tho  Yumuri.  As  soon  as 
the  Bun  began  to  docline,  I  set  off  for  the  Cumbre, 
mounted  on  a  "  j)acer,"  with  a  negro  for  a  guide.  We 
take  our  winding  way  up  the  aocent.  Tho  bay,  town, 
and  shipping  lio  beneath  us.  Tho  Fan  lises  in  tho  dis- 
tance, to  the  height  of  some  3,000  feet ;  the  ocean  is 
before  us,  rolling  against  the  outside  base  of  the  hills  ; 
and,  on  the  inside,  lies  tho  deep,  rich,  peaceful  valley 
of  the  Yumuri.  There  are  several  fine  points  of  view, 
but  it  is  late,  and  I  must  not  pass  the  Yumuri ;  so  we 
drove  down  the  short,  steep  descent,  between  high, 
overhanging  cliffs,  and  along  the  side  of  a  still  lake, 
and  strike  a  bridle-path,  and  re-enter  into  the  gaslight 
and  noises  of  the  city.  We  have  missed  tho  cave — 
abounding,  they  tell  me,  in  sta'.actites,  and  resembling, 
though  much  smaRer,  the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky. 

In  place  of  returning  to  Havana  by  sea,  I  took  the 
railway,  which  unites  tho  two  cities  by  a  journey  of 
one  hundred  miles,  through  the  interior  into  the 
country.  The  railway  is  supported  by  the  sugar- 
freighte,  and  therefore  goes  winding  in  and  out  amongst 
the  plantations. 

I  cannot  weary  of  gazing  upon  these  new  and  strange 
scenes ;  the  stations,  with  the  groups  of  jKaaants,  and 
negroes,  and  fruit-sellers  that  gtvther  about  them,  aud 
the  stores  of  sugar  and  molasses  collected  there  :  the 
ingenioa,  glimmering  in  the  heat  of  the  sun,  with  their 
tall  furnace-chimneys ;  the  cane-fields,  acres  u])ou 
acres ;  the  slow  ox-carts,  carrying  the  cane  to  tho 
mill ;  then  the  intervals  of  unused  country  ;  the  jun- 
gles, adorned  with  little  wild  flowers ;  the  groves  of 
tho  weeping,  drooping,  sad,  homesick  cocoa ;  the  palm 
— which  is  to  trees  what  the  camel  or  dromedary  is 
among  animals — seeming  to  have  strayed  from  Nubia 
or  Mesopotamia ;  the  stiff,  close  orange-tree,  with  his 
golden  balls  of  fruit ;  and  then  the  remains  of  a  c<^etal, 
the  coffee- plant  growing  untrimmed  and  wild,  under 
the  reprieved  gi-oves  of  plantain  and  banana.  How 
can  this  tire  an  eye  that,  two  weeks  ago  to  day,  rested 
on  the  mid-winter  snow  aud  mud  of  the  close  streets  of 
lower  New  York  1 

A  little  latfcr  in  the  afternoon  the  character  o.  the 
views  begins  to  change.  The  ingenioa  and  cane-fields 
become  less  frequent,  then  cease  altogether,  and  the 
houses  have  more  the  appearance  of  pleasnre-retreats 
than  of  working  estates.  The  roads  show  lines  of 
mules  and  horses,  loaded  ivith  panniers  of  fruits,  or 
sweeping  the  ground  with  the  long  stalks  of  fresh 
fodder  laid  across  their  backs,  all  moving  towards  a 
common  centre.  Pleasure-carriages  appear.  Next 
comes  the  distant  view  of  the  Castle  of  Atares,  and  the 
Principi ;  and  then  the  harbour  and  tho  sea ;  the  belt 
of  masts ;  the  high  ridge  of  fortifications ;  the  blue, 
and  white,  and  yellow  houses,  with  brown  tops;  and 
now  we  are  in  the  streets  of  Havana, 

It  seems  like  coming  home  ;  and  I  feel  as  if  I  had 
been  an  age  away,  when  it  is  only  eight  days  sinco  I 
first  saw  Cuba.  Here  are  the  familiar  signs — Por 
mayor  y  ntenoi;  Potada  y  Cantina,  Tieiula,  Pana- 
deria,  ttdojeria,  and  the  fanciful  names  of  the  shoi>s  ; 
the  high-pitched  fiilsetto  cries  of  the  streets  ;  the  long 
files  of  mules  and  horses,  with  panniers  of  fruit,  or 
hidden  all  but  their  noses  and  tails  under  stacks  of 
fresh  fodder  ;  the  volantea,  and  the  motley  multitude 
of  whites,  blacks,  and  Chinese  ;  soldiers  and  civilians, 
nnd  occasionally  priests ;  negro  women,  lottery-ticket 
vendors,  nnd  tho  girl-musicians,  with  their  begging 
tamboui'lues. 


IV.— SLAVERY  IN  CUBA. 


With  all  its  social  and  political  discourageraenls 
with  the  disadvantages  of  a  duty  of  about  25  per  cent, 
on  its  sugars  paid  in  tho  United  States,  and  a  tluty  of 
full  100  jKjr  cent,  on  all  flour  imix)rted  from  the 
United  States,  and  after  paying  heiivier  taxes  than 
any  people  on  earth  pay  at  this  moment,  and  yielding 
a  revenue  which  nets  after  every  <lcducti(pn  and  dis- 
count not  less  than  sixteen  millions  a-year — against  ull 
these  disadvantages,  this  island  is  still  very  productivo 
and  very  rich. 

There  are  three  classes  of  persons  in  Cuba,  from  whom 
tho  visitor  receives  contradictory  and  irreconoilablo 
statements — the  Cubans,  the  Spaniards,  and  foreigners 
of  other  nations.  By  Cubans,  I  mean  the  C'rioUos 
(Creoles),  or  natives  of  Cuba.  By  Spaniards,  I  mean 
tho  Peninsulares,  or  natives  of  Old  Spain.  In  the  third 
class,  are  comprised  the  Americans,  Knglish,  French, 
Germans,  and  all  other  foreigners,  except  Spaniards, 
who  are  resident  on  tho  island,  but  not  natives.  This 
last  class  is  large,  possesses  a  great  deal  of  we.-tltli,  and 
includes  a  great  number  of  merchants,  bankers,  and 
other  tradci-s. 

The  Spaniards,  or  Peninsulares,  constitute  tho  army 
and  navy,  the  officers  of  the  Government  in  all  depart- 
ments, judicial,  educational,  fiscal,  and  ])ostal,  tho 
revenue  and  the  police,  the  upi)er  clergy,  and  a  largo 
and  wealthy  class  of  merchants,  bankers,  Eliop-keei>ers, 
and  mechanics. 

The  higher  military  and  civil  oflicers  are  from  all 
parts  of  Spain  ;  but  the  Catalans  fui-nish  the  great 
body  of  the  mechanics  and  small  traders. 

It  is  difficult  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  as 
to  the  number  of  slaves  in  Cuba.  The  cen.sus  of  1857 
puts  it  at  375,000 ;  but  neither  this  census  nor  that  of 
1853  is  to  be  relied  upon.  The  Cubans  are  taxed  for 
their  slaves,  and  the  government  find  it  difficult,  as  I 
have  said,  to  get  correct  returns.  No  person  of  in- 
telligence in  Cuba,  however  desirous  to  put  the  number 
at  the  lowest,  has  stated  it  to  me  at  less  than  500,000. 
Many  set  it  at  700,000.  I  am  inclined  to  think  tliat 
600,000  is  the  nearest  to  the  truth. 

The  census  make  tho  free  blacks,  in  1857,  125,000. 
It  is  thought  to  be  200,000  by  the  best  authorities. 
The  whites  are  about  700,000.  The  only  point  in 
which  the  census  seems  to  agree  with  public  opinion, 
is  in  the  proportion.  Both  make  the  ])roportion  of 
blacks  to  be  about  one  free  black  to  three  slaves  ;  and 
make  the  whites  not  quite  equal  to  the  entire  number' 
of  blacks,  free  and  slave  together. 

The  fact  that  one  negro  in  every  four  is  free,  indi- 
cates that  the  laws  favour  emancipation,  and  favour 
the  free  black  after  emancipation.  The  stranger 
visiting  Havana  will  see  a  regiment  of  one  thousand 
free  black  volunteers,  keeping  guard  in  the  Obni 
Pia.  When  it  is  remembered  that  tho  bearing  arms 
and  performing  military  duty  as  volunteers  is  con- 
sidered au  honour  and  privilege,  and  is  not  allowed  to 
tho  whites  of  Creole  birth,  except  to  a  few  who  aro 
favoured  by  the  Government,  the  significance  of  this 
fact  may  be  appreciated. 

Every  slave  hos  a  right  to  go  to  a  magistrate  and 
have  himself  valued,  and  on  paying  the  valuation,  to 
receive  his  free  papers.  The  valuation  is  made  by 
three  assessors,  of  whom  the  mastc;  ominates  one  and 
the  magistrates  tho  other  two.  ihe  slave  is  ixt 
obliged  to  jmy  tho  entire  valuation  at  once,  but  may 
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pay  it  in  instalments  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars 
cacli. 

There  is  another  iirovision,  which  at  first  Kight  may 
not  appear  very  important,  but  which  is,  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  the  "best  practical  protection  the  slave  liax 
against  the  ill-frcatment  of  his  master ;  that  is  the 
riglit  to  conipidsory  sale.  A  slave  may,  on  the  sumo 
process  of  valuation,  compel  his  master  to  transfer  him 
to  any  peri!(m  who  will  pay  the  money  for  the  purpose; 
he  need  establish  no  cause  of  complaint.  It  is  enough 
if  ho  desires  lo  be  transferred,  and  some  one  is  willing 
to  buy  him.  Tln^  operates  as  a  check  upon  thomii.ster, 
an<l  an  inducement  to  him  to  remove  especial  causes 
of  dissatisfaction.  The  children  of  slaves  arc,  by  law, 
baptised  into  the  church,  and  receive  Oin-istian  burial. 
But  there  is  no  enforcement  of  the  obligation  to  give 
the  slaves  religious  instruction,  or  to  allow  them  to 
attend  public  religious  service.  Most  of  those  in  the 
rural  districts  sec  no  church  and  no  priest  from  baptism 
to  burial. 

Marriages  by  the  Church  are  seldom  celebrated.  As 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  it  is  a  sacrament  and  in- 
dissoluble, it  entails  great  inconvenience  upon  the 
master,  as  regards  sales  or  mortgages,  and  is  a  restraint 
upon  the  negroes  themselves,  to  which  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  reconcile  them.  Consequently,  marriages  arc 
usually  performed  by  the  master  only,  and,  of  course, 
carry  with  tliem  no  leg.al  riglits  or  duties. 

For  the  rest,  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  a  mere 
l)assenger  in  Cuba  to  attain  nn  exact  idea  of  the 
relative  position  of  the  whites  and  blacks. 

If  persons  coming  from  the  north  aro  credulous 
enough  to  suppose  that  they  will  see  chains  and  stripes 
and  tnicks  of  blood,  and  if,  taking  lettei-s  to  the  best 
class  of  slave-holdera,  seeing  their  way  of  life,  and 
hearing  the  dinner-table  anecdotes  and  breakfa.st-table 
talk  of  the  ladies,  they  find  no  outward  sign  of  violence 
or  coiTuption,  they  will  jn'oliably  also  bo  credulous 
enough  to  suppose  they  have  seen  the  whole  of  slavery. 
They  do  not  know  that  that  lai-ge  ])lantation,  with  its 
smoking  chimneys,  about  which  they  hear  nothing,  and 
which  their  host  does  not  visit,  has  passed  to  the 
creditors  of  the  late  ownei",  who  is  a  bankrupt,  and  is 
in  charge  of  a  manager,  who  is  to  get  all  ho  can  in  the 
sliortest  time,  and  to  sell  oft"  the  slaves  as  he  can,  hav- 
ing no  interest,  moral  or  pccmiiary,  in  their  future. 
They  do  not  know  that  th.at  other  plantation,  belonging 
to  the  young  man  who  spends  half  h  time  in  Havana, 
i.s  an  abode  of  licentiousness  and  cruelty.  Neither  do 
they  know  that  the  tall  hounds,  chained  at  the  kennel 
of  the  house  they  are  visiting,  are  Cuban  bloodhounds, 
trained  to  tr.ick  and  to  seize.  They  do  not  know  that 
the  barking  last  night  was  a  pursuit  and  capture,  in 
which  all  the  white  men  in  the  place  took  part ;  and 
that,  for  the  week  jiast,  the  men  of  the  plantation  1  ave 
been  n  committee  of  detective  and  protective  police. 
They  do  not  know  that  the  ill-looking  man  who  was 
there  yesterday,  and  whom  the  ladies  did  not  like,  and 
all  treated  with  ill-disguised  aversion,  is  a  professed 
hunter  of  slaves.  They  have  never  seen  or  heard  of 
xhe  Sienu  del  Cristal,  the  mountain  range  at  the 
eastern  end  of  Cuba,  inhabited  by  runaways,  where 
white  men  hardly  dare  to  go. 

v.— FAREWELL  TO  CUBA. 

A  wouD  on  the  material  resources  of  this  beautiful 
Bpaniph  colony. 

Cuba  contains  more  good  harbours  than  does  any 


part  of  the  United  States  south  of  Norfolk.  Its  soil 
is  very  rich  r.nd  there  are  no  largo  wastes  of  sand, 
either  by  the  sea  or  in  the  interior.  The  coi-al  rocks 
bound  tlio  sea,  and  the  crags  and  sea  come  down  to  the 
coral  rocks.  The  surface  of  the  island  is  divei-sified  by 
mountains,  hills,  and  undidating  li.nds,  and  is  very  well 
wooded,  and  tolerably  well  watered.  It  is  interesting 
and  i)icturesquo  to  tluj  eye,  and  abounds  in  flowers, 
trees  of  all  varieties,  and  birds  of  rich  ])lumage,  though 
not  of  rich  noto.s.  It  has  mines  of  copper,  and  ))ro- 
bably  of  iron,  and  is  not  cursed  with  gold  or  silver  ore. 
There  is  no  anthracite,  but,  ]>robably,  a  large  amount 
of  very  soft  bituminous  coal,  which  con  be  used  for 
manufactures.  It  has  also  marble  and  other  kinds  of 
stono  ;  and  the  hard  woods,  such  as  mahogany,  cedar, 
ebony,  iron-wood,  lignum  vitie,  &e.,  are  in  abun- 
dance. Mineral  salt  is  to  be  found,  and  ])robably,  in 
sufficient  quantities  for  the  use  of  the  island.  It  is 
tho  boa.st  of  the  Cubans,  that  the  island  has  no  wild 
beast  or  venomous  reptiles.  This  has  been  so  often  re- 
peated by  tourists  and  historians,  that  I  suppose  it 
must  bo  admitted  to  be  true,  with  tho  qualification 
that  they  have  the  scorpion,  tarantula,  and  chiga,  tho 
wounds  inflicted  by  which,  though  painful,  are  not  dan- 
gerous to  life.  The  chiga  (sometimes  called  chiguu, 
an<l  by  tho  English,  corrujitcd  into  jigger)  is  trouble- 
some ;  and,  if  it  be  permitted  to  lie  long  under  the 
flesh,  is  ineradicable,  and  makes  amputation  necessary. 

A.s  to  tho  climate,  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the 
interior,  especially  on  the  red  earth,  it  is  healthy  and 
delightful,  in  summer  an  well  as  in  winter ;  but  on  tho 
river  bordew,  in  tho  low  lands  of  black  earth,  and  on 
the  savannahs,  intermittent  fever,  and  fever  and  ague, 
prevail.  The  cities  have  the  scourge  of  yellow  fever; 
and  of  late  years  idso  tho  c1  olera.  In  the  cities,  I 
suppose,  the  yeai-s  may  be  divided,  as  to  bickness,  into 
three  equal  jjortions  ;  four  months  of  winter,  when 
they  are  safe  ;  four  of  summer,  when  they  aie  unsafe  ; 
and  four  of  spring  and  autumn,  when  they  ere  passing 
from  one  state  to  the  other.  There  are,  indeed,  n  few 
cases  of  vomito  in  the  emu'se  of  the  winter,  but  they 
are  little  rcgai-ded  and  must  be  the  result  of  extreme 
imprudence.  It  is  estimated  that  25  per  cent,  of  the 
soldiers  die  of  yellow  fever  the  first  year  of  their 
acclimation,  and  during  the  year  of  the  cholera  60 
j)er  cent,  of  the  newly-arrived  soldiers  died.  The  mean 
temperature  in  winter  is  70",  and  in  summer  83°, 
Fahrenheit.  The  island  has  suffered  severely  from 
hurricanes,  although  they  are  not  so  frequent  as  in 
othei-s  of  the  West  Indian  Islands.  They  have  violent 
thunder-storms  in  summer,  and  have  sufifered  from 
droughts  in  winter,  though  usually  tho  heavy  dews  keep 
vegetation  green  through  the  dry  season. 

The  steamer  Catawba,  that  is  to  convey  us  back  to 
New  York,  is  hourly  expected.  All  day  there  have 
been  earnest  looks  to  the  north-west  for  the  smoke  of 
tho  Catawba — we  are  willing  and  desirous  to  depart. 
The  smoke  of  a  steamer  is  seen  in  the  horizon,  in  the 
line  the  Calaicba  would  take.  "Let  ns  walk  down 
to  the  Punta,  and  see  her  come  in."  It  is  between 
four  and  five  o'clock  and  a  pleasant  afternoon  (there 
ha.s  been  no  rain,  or  sign  of  rain,  in  Cuba  since  we 
fii-st  saw  it — twelve  d.iys  ago),  and  we  saunter  along, 
keeping  in  the  shade,  and  sit  down  on  the  boards,  at 
the  wharf,  in  front  of  the  Presidio,  near  to  where 
politicians  are  garrotted,  and  watch  the  progress  of  the 
steamer,  amusing  ourselves  at  tho  same  time  with  seeing 
the    negroes  swimming  and   washing  horses   in  the 
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Bhallow  water  off  the  bank.  A  ymikee  flng  flies  frcim 
the  signal-post  of  the  More,  b\it  the  I'^imta  keeps  tlie 
steamer  from  our  sight.  It  di'aws  townnls  six  o'clock, 
anil  no  vessel  can  enter  after  dark.  We  begin  to  fear 
she  will  not  reach  the  point  in  time.  Ifer  clonil  of 
«ninke  ri-ses  over  the  Pnnta,  the  city  clock  strikes  si.\, 
the  trumpets  bray  out,  the  sun  is  down,  the  signals  on 
the  Moro  are  lowering.  "She'll  miss  it)"  "No,  there 
she  is !" — and  round  the  Pnnta  come.s  her  sharp  block 
head,  and  then  her  full  body  ;  her  toiling  engine  and 
Hmoking  chimney,  and  peopled  decks,  and  flying  stars 
nnd  stripes — Good  luck  to  her ! — and,  though  the  sig- 


nal is  down,  she  pushes  on  and  passes  tlie  forts  without 
objection,  and  is  lost  among  the  shipping. 

When  you  come  to  leave,  you  find  the  strange  and 
picturesque  character  of  the  city  has  interested  yoti 
more  than  you  think  ;  and  you  stare  out  of  your  car- 
riage to  read  the  faiiiiliar  signs,  the  names  of  streets, 
tlie  Ot'i-a  Pia,  Lampaiella,  Mercadcres,  Snii  Ignacio, 
Obispo,  O'Reilly,  and  Oflicios,  and  the  pretty  and  fan- 
tastic names  of  the  shops.  You  think  even  the  narrow 
streets  have  their  advantages,  a.s  they  are  better  shaded, 
and  the  awnings  can  stretch  across  them,  tliough,  to 
bo  sure,  they  keep  out  the  air.     No   city  has  finer 
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nvenues  than  the  Ysabel  and  the  Tacon ;  and  the 
palm-trees,  at  least,  we  shall  not  see  at  the  North. 
Here  is  La  Dominica.  It  is  a  pleasant  place  in  the 
evening,  after  the  Retreta  to  take  your  tea  or  coffee 
under  the  trees  by  the  fountain  in  the  courtyard,  and 
meet  the  Americans  and  English, — the  only  public 
place,  except  the  theatre,  where  ladies  are  to  be  seen 
out  of  their  volatUet.  Still,  we  are  quite  ready  to  go  ; 
for  we  have  seen  all  we  have  been  told  to  see  in  the 
Havana,  and  it  is  excessively  hot,  and  growing 
hotter. 

At  kst  the  Calaivba  ia  ready  for  departure,  and  we 
hasten  down  to  the  Quay. 

Along  the  range  of  piei-s,  where  the  bows  of  the 
vessels  run  in,  and  in  which  the  labour  of  this  great 


commerce  is  ))erformed,  there  nmsawide  roof,  covering 
all  from  the  intense  ray.s  of  the  sun.     Before  this  was 
put  up,  they  say  that  workmen  used  to  full  dead  with 
;  sun-strokes,  on  the  wharves. 

I  I  found  on  board  the  Vatawha  my  cargo  of  oranges 
I  from  Iglesia,  my  sweetmeats  from  Dominica,  and  my 
j  cigai-8  from  Cabanas,  punctually  delivered.  All  the 
I  passengers  assemble  :  the  deck  is  covered  with  moun- 
I  tains  of  orange-boxes ;  the  anchor  is  raised ;  the 
steamer  goes  out  of  port  handsomely,  with  the  stars 
I  and  stripes  at  her  peak.  The  western  sky  is  gorgeous 
with  the  setting  sun;  and  the  evening  chimes  and 
I  trumpets  sound  from  the  encircling  fortifications, 
I  aa  wo  pass  the  C'asa  Biauca,  the  Cabana,  the  Pnnta, 
I  and  the  Moro. 
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After  toil  all  nro  ov.  :!''ck.  It  ia  n  clear  iiiglifc, 
luid  no  nif;lit  or  I'uy  1ms  bcdii  cko  than  cliiar,  iit  sea  or 
nil  slioro,  since  v<o  tint  crossed  tlio  CJiilf  Stream,  on  our 
|)iisH:igo  out.  'J"lu!  Soutlicrn  Cross  is  visible  in  the 
HDiith,  and  the  Nortli  Star  is  above  the  horizon  in  the 
iiorlli.  No  winter  climate  of  Cuba,  on  niountnin  or  in 
]ilain — the  clinmto  of  no  land  can  be  compared  with 
the  ocean — the  clear,  bracing,  saline  air  of  ocean  ! 
Jlow  one  drinks  it  in  !  And  then  ngaui,  the  rocking 
cradle  that  nurses  one  to  sleep  !  Nothing  but  the 
necessity  of  sleep,  the  nltimate  necessity  of  nelf-pre- 
hcrvation,  can  close  one's  eyes  up3n  such  a  night  as 
this  in  the  equinoctial  seas. 

Salunhy,  March  '). — Fine  breeze,  clear  cool  weather, 
fresh  blue  sea,  off  the  coast  of  North  Carolina ;  but  as 
wo  ket'i)  in  the  Gulf  Stream  we  make  no  land.  Wo 
are  in  the  liighway  of  commerce,  of  all  the  centml  part 
of  America,  yet,  ns  before,  liow  few  vessels  wo  aco  ! 
only  one  in  three  days ! 

Hunclay,  March  0. — Cooler  ;  out  of  the  Gulf  Stream ; 
awnings  taken  down.  At  four  o'clock  next  morning 
wn  make  the  lights  of  Barnegat ;  at  dawn,  the  lieights 
of  Nevci-sink.  The  long  shore  of  New  Jersey  is  ojien 
on  jur  leo ;  the  liarbour  of  New  York  is  but  four  or 
five  horn's'  off.  On  the  low  sand-beach  of  Long  Island 
are  the  bones  of  the  Jllack  Warrior,  o\ir  consort.  Far 
in  the  eastern  liorizon,  just  discernible,  is  the  smoke  of 
the  Eitr.pa,  due  from  J.iverpool.  The  water,  far  out 
to  sea,  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  the  harbour,  is 
dotted  with  little  boats,  fishing  for  the  all-con- 
suming market  of  New  York ;  and  steam-tugs,  short 
and  low,  just  breathing  out  a  little  8t(»im,  are 
watching,  far  out  at  ae.-t,  their  chances  for  inward- 
bound  vessels.  We  leave  the  twin  lights  of  Never- 
siuk  astern,  and  are  abreast  of  the  low,  white  spit 
of  Sandy  Hook,  when  a  pilot  comes  bobbing  over 
the  waves.  We  heave-to,  lower  the  steps,  the  pilot 
jumps  aboard. 

No  harbour  has  a  more  beautiful  and  noble  entrance 
than  New  York.  The  Narrows,  Staten  Island,  the 
heights  of  Brooklyn,  the  distant  view  of  the  Hudson 
River  Island,  the  densely  populous  ouukirts  in  all 
directions,  the  broad  bay,  its  rich  tributaries  on  the 
north  and  the  ea.st,  and  then  the  tall  spires  and  lofty 
warehouses  of  the  city,  and  the  long  stretches,  north 
and  east,  and  south  and  west,  of  the  close-packed  hulls 
and  entangled  spara  of  the  shipping. 

There  is  no  snow  to  be  seen  over  the  landscape,  or 
on  the  house  top.s,  yet  the  leafless  trees,  the  dry  grass, 
the  thick  overcoats  and  furs,  are  in  strange  contrast 
with  the  palm-leaf  hats,  white  linen  coats,  fluttering 
awnings,  coveted  shades,  and  the  sun  baked  harvest  of 
five  days  ago. 

Wo  drew  into  our  docks  as  silently  and  as  surely 
us  everything  is  done  in  the  Catawba.  A  crowd  of 
New  York  hackmcn  is  gathered  on  the  pier,  looking 
OS  if  they  had  stolen  their  coaches  and  horses,  and 
intended  to  steal  our  luggage.  There  are  no  (lolicemen 
in  sight.  Everybody  predicts  a  fight.  The  officers  of 
the  boat  say  that  the  iwliee  are  of  no  use  at  present, 
for  their  indiflerence  and  non-intervention  rather 
encourages  the  fighters. 

We  had  been  talking  high  patriotism  to  some  Cuban 
passengers;  and  all  the  comparisons  hitherto  had  been 
favourable  to  our  country, — the  style  of  the  vessels, 
the  manner  in  which  the  three  boats,  the  health-boat, 
the  i-evenue-boat.  and  the  news-boat  discharge  their 
duties.      But    here  was   t'ather  a    counterset.      The 


strangers  saw  it  in  rather  a  worse  light  than  we  did. 
Wo  knew  it  was  only  a  lawless  figlit  for  fares,  and 
would  end  in  a  few  blows,  and  |)erliapg  the  loss  of  a 
bag  or  trunk  or  two.  But  in  their  eyes  it  hniked 
like  an  insurrection  of  tho  lower  ordera  ;  they  did  not 
know  where  it  wotdd  end.  One  elderly  lady  in  par- 
ticular, with  a  great  variety  of  luggage,  an  I  speaking 
no  English,  wa.s  in  special  trepidation,  and  could  not 
be  pursuaded  to  trust  herself,  or  her  luggage,  to  tho 
chance  of  the  conflict,  which  sho  was  sure  would  take 
place  over  it. 

But  it  is  the  genius  of  our  ])eo|)le  to  get  out  of  difli- 
culties  as  well  as  to  get  into  them.  The  afliiir  soon 
calms  down  ;  the  crowd  thins  ofl';  passengers  select 
their  coachmen,  and  leave  the  boat ;  and  an  hour  or  so 
after  we  touch  the  wharf;  the  decks  are  still;  the 
engines  are  breathing  out  their  last ;  the  ship  has  done 
its  part  in  the  commerce  of  tho  world ;  Bullock  and 
Rodgers  are  shaken  by  tho  hand,  complimented  and 
bade  adieu  by  all ;  and  our  chance-gathered  household 
of  tho  lost  five  days,  not  to  meet  again  on  earth  or  sea, 
is  scattered  among  the  streets  of  the  gi-cat  city,  to  tho 
snow-lined  hills  of  Now  England,  and  over  tho  wide 
world  of  tho  Giieat  West. 

RicHARi)  Hesiiy  Dana. 


VI.— CIEN  FUEGOS— SUGAR  PLANTA- 
TIONS—CONDITION OF  SLAVES. 

And  now  for  the  impressions  made  upon  an  English- 
man— Mr.  Anthony  Trollope — one  of  our  moat  pic- 
tui-csque  writers,  and  at  the  same  time,  strange  to  say, 
as  stout  an  annexationist  as  tho  moat  out-and-out 
Yankee,  of  this  largest  as  well  as  most  fertile  island 
belonging  to  any  European  Power  in  tho  American 
Seas,  and  which,  fornierly  coveted  by  the  Slave  Con- 
federation, for  the  fjako  of  preponderance  in  Congress, 
is  still  looked  to  by  the  whole  Union  as  one  moro 
"  Star"  looming  in  the  horizon. 

"  Cuba  is  the  largest  and  most  westerly  of  the  West 
Indian  Islands.  It  is  in  the  shaixi  of  a  half-moon,  and 
with  one  of  its  horns  nearly  lies  across  the  month  of 
tho  Gulf  of  Alcxico.  It  belongs  to  the  Spanish  crown, 
of  which  it  is  by  far  the  most  splendid  appendage.  So 
much  for  facts,  geographical  and  historical. 

"  Cicn  Fucgos  is  a  small  new  town  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Cuba,  created  by  the  sugar-trade,  and  devoted, 
of  course,  to  commerce.  It  is  clean,  prosperous,  and 
quickly  increasing.  The  streets  are  lighted  with  gas, 
whilst  those  in  the  Havana  still  depend  upon  oil 
lamps.  It  has  its  opera,  its  governor's  house,  its 
alam£da,  its  military  and  imblic  hospitals,  its  market- 
place, and  railway  station ;  and  unless  the  engineers 
deceive  themselves  it  will  in  time  have  its  well.  It 
has  also  that  institution  which  in  the  eyes  of  tmvellers 
ranks  so  much  above  all  others,  a  good  and  clean  inn. 

"My  firat  object  ofter  landing  was  to  see  a  slave 
sugar-estate.  I  liad  been  told  in  Jamaica  that  to  effect 
this  required  some  little  management ;  that  the  owners 
of  the  slaves  were  not  usually  willing  to  allow  strangers 
to  see  them  at  work,  and  that  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  in  Cuba  was  as  a  rule,  kept  sacred  from  profano 
eyes.  But  I  found  no  such  difliculty.  I  made  jny 
request  to  an  English  merchant  at  Cien  Fuegos,  and 
he  gave  me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  proprietor 
of  an  estate  some  fifteen  miles  from  the  town,  and  by 
their  joint  courtesy  I  saw  all  that  I  wished. 
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"  On  this  property,  which  consiati'cl  altofjotlier  of 
ciglitcen  h\indroil  ncrea — thogivatcr  i)ortionot'whicli  was 
not  under  ctiltivntiou — tlicro  wuro  six  IniudrcJ  acres  of 
cnno  pieces.  The  avorngo  year'H  i)ro<lucn  wan  cij{hteeu 
hiuulred  liogshcadH,  or  three  liogsheada  to  tlie  aero. 
The  hogshoad  was  intended  to  represent  a  toi'.  of  sugar 
when  it  reached  tlio  market,  but  judging  from  all  that 
I  cmild  learn  it  tiaually  fell  short  of  it  by  a  hundred 
weight.  The  vahio  of  such  a  liogshcad  at  Cieu  Fuegos 
was  about  twenty-five  poundM.  Tiiero  were  one  Imndn.'d 
and  fifty  negro  n»en  on  the  estate,  tlio  average  cost- 
value  of  each  man  being  tlu'ce  hundred  and  fifty  pound.-i : 
most  of  the  men  had  their  wive.s.  In  stating  thi',  it 
must  not  bo  supposed  that  either  I  or  my  inforr.iaut 
insist  nnich  on  the  validity  of  their  marriage  cerem-iuy : 
any  such  cei-emony  was  probably  of  rare  occurrence. 
During  the  crop-time,  at  which  jnu'iod  my  visit  was 
made,  and  which  lasts  generally  from  November  till 
Mny,  the  negroes  sleep  during  six  huun  out  of  the 
twenty-four,  have  two  for  their  meals,  and  work  for 
sixteen.  No  difference  is  made  on  Sunday.  Their  food 
is  very  plentiful,  and  of  a  good  and  strong  description. 
They  are  sleek,  and  fat,  and  large,  like  well-preserved 
brewers'  horses.  And  with  reference  to  them,  as  with 
reference  to  the  brewers'  Iiorses,  it  ha.s  probably  been 
ascertained  what  amount  of  work  may  bo  exacted  so  as 
to  give  the  greatest  profit.  During  the  remainder  of 
the  year,  the  labour  of  the  negroes  aveiiigcs  twelve 
houra  a-day ;  and  one  day  of  rest  in  the  week  is  usually 
allowed  to  them.  I  was  of  course  anxious  to  see  what 
was  the  nature  of  the  coercive  measures  used  with 
them ;  but  in  this  respect  my  curiosity  was  not  indnlge<l. 
I  can  only  say  that  I  saw  none,  and  saw  the  mark 
and  signs  of  none.  No  doubt  the  whip  is  in  use,  but  I 
did  not  see  it.  The  gentleman  whoso  estate  I  visited 
had  no  notice  of  our  coming,  and  there  was  no  appear- 
ance of  anything  being  hidden  from  ns.  I  coidd  not, 
however,  bring  mj'self  to  inquire  of  him  as  to  their 
])unishmcnt. 

"  The  slaves  throughout  the  island  are  always,  ns  n 
rule,  baptised.  Those  who  are  employed  in  the  town, 
and  as  household  servants,  ai)pear  to  bo  educated  in 
compliance  with,  nt  any  rate,  the  outward  doctrines  of 
the  Koman  Catholic  Church.  But  with  the  great  mass 
of  the  negroes — those  who  work  on  the  sugar-canes, 
all  attention  to  religion  ends  with  their  baptism. 

"  The  works  at  the  Cuban  sugar-estate  were  very 
different  from  those  I  had  seen  at  Jamaica.  They 
were  on  a  much  lai-ger  scale,  in  much  better  order, 
overlooke<l  by  a  larger  proportion  of  whito  men,  with 
a  gi-eater  amount  of  skilled  labour.  The  evidences  of 
capital  were  very  j)lain  in  Cuba,  whereas  the  want  of 
it  was  frequently  equally  plain  in  our  own  island. 

"Not  that  the  planters  in  Cuba  are  as  a  rule 
themselves  very  rich  men.  The  estates  are  deeply 
mortgaged  to  the  different  merchants  at  the  different 
ports,  as  are  those  in  Jamaica  to  the  merehants  of 
Kingston.  These  merchants  in  Cuba  are  generally 
Americans,  Englishmen,  Germans,  Spaniards,  from  the 
American  Republics — anything  but  Cubans ;  ond  the 
slave-owners  are  but  the  go-betweens  who  secure  the 
profits  of  the  slave-trade  for  the  merchants." 

VII.— THE   HAVANA— ITS   HOTELS  — THE 
PASEO— THE  HARBOUR  AND  THE  QUAY. 

"  Frou  Cien  Fuegos  I  went  to  the  Havana,  the 
metropolis,  as  all  the  world  knows,  of  Cuba.  Our  route 


lay  by  steamer  by  Batavano,  and  thence,  by  railway. 
Tlio  comnumicotiim  round  Cuba — that  is  from  jmrt  to 
port — is  not  ill  arranged  or  ill  conducted.  The  boats 
are  American  built,  and  engineered  by  Englislunen  or 
Americans.  Ilreakfust  and  dinner  are  given  on  lH>ard, 
and  the  cost  is  included  in  the  sum  paid  for  the  faro. 
The  provisions  are  plentiful,  and  not  bad,  if  oil  can  bo 
avoided.  As  evei-ytliing  is  done  to  foster  Spain,  Spanish 
wine  is  always  used,  aud  Spanish  ware,  and,  above  all 
things,  Spanish  oil.  Now  Spiin  does  not  send  her 
best  oil  to  her  colonics. 

"  Labour  generally  is  dear,  a  workman  getting  a  dollar 
or  foiu-  shillings  and  twopence,  where  in  England  a 
man  might  earn  perhaps  half-a-crown.  A  pn-ter, 
therefore,  for  whom  six|)enco  might  Buffico  in  England, 
will  require  a  shilling.  A  volante — I  shall  have  a 
word  to  say  about  volantes  by-and-by — for  any  distance 
within  tho  walls,  costs  eightpence.  Outside  the  walls 
the  price  seems  to  be  unconscionably  higher.  Omni- 
buses which  run  over  two  miles  charge  some  fraction 
over  sixpence  for  each  journey.  I  find  that  a  pair  of 
boots  costs  mo  twenty-five  shillings.  In  London  they 
woidd  cost  about  the  same.  Those  proc\ired  in  Cuba, 
however,  were  worth  nothing,  which  certainly  makes 
a  difference.  Meat  is  eightpence  the  English  pound. 
Bread  is  somewhat  dearer  than  in  England,  but  not 
much. 

"  House  rent  may  bo  taken  as  being  nearly  four  times 
as  high  as  it  is  in  any  decent  but  not  litshionable  part 
of  London,  and  tho  wages  of  house  servants  are  twice 
as  high  aa  they  are  with  us.  Tho  high  prices  in  the 
Havana  are  such  therefore  as  to  affect  the  i-eaident 
rather  than  the  stranger.  Ono  article,  howevcr,isvery 
costly ;  but  as  it  concerns  a  luxury  not  much  in  general 
use  among  the  inhabitants  this  is  not  surprising.  If  a 
man  will  have  his  linen  washed  ho  will  be  made  to  pay 
for  it. 

"There  is  nothing  attractive  about  the  town  of 
Havana ;  nothing  whatever  to  my  mind,  if  wo  excej)t 
tlie  harbour.  Tho  streets  are  nan-ow,  dirty,  and  foul. 
In  this  respect  there  is  certainly  much  difference 
between  those  within  and  without  the  wall.  The  latter 
are  wider,  more  airy,  and  less  vile  ;  but  even  in  them 
there  is  nothing  to  justify  tho  praises  with  which  the 
Havana  is  generally  mentioned  in  tho  West  Indies. 
It  excels  in  ix)pulation,  size,  and  no  doubt  in  wealth 
any  other  city  there  ;  but  this  does  not  apply  a  great 
enlogium.  'The  three  jirincipal  public  buildings  are 
tho  Opera  House,  the  Cathedral,  and  the  palace  of  tho 
Captain-General.  Tho  foimer  has  been  nearly  knocked 
down  by  an  explosion  of  gas,  and  is  now  closed.  I 
believe  it  to  bo  an  a<lmiriible  motlel  for  a  second-rate 
house.  Tho  cathedral  is  as  devoid  of  beauty,  both  ex- 
ternally and  internally,  ns  such  an  edifice  can  be  made. 
To  describe  such  a  building  would  be  an  absurd  waste 
of  time  and  patience.  {See  illustration,  p.  425.)  \Ve 
all  know  what  is  a  large  Roman  Catholic  chiirch,  built 
in  tho  worst  taste,  and  by  a  combination  of  the  lowest 
attributes  of  Gothic  and  Latin  architecture.  Tho 
palace,  having  been  built  for  a  lesidence,  does  not  ap- 
]K«r  so  utterly  vile,  though  it  is  the  child  of  some 
similar  father.  It  occupies  one  side  of  a  public  square 
or  plaza,  and  fi-om  its  position  has  a  moderately- 
imposing  effect.  Of  pictures  in  the  Havana  there  are 
none  of  which  mention  should  be  made. 

"  But  the  glory  of  the  Havana  is  the  Paseo — the 
glory  so  called.  I'his  is  the  public  drive  and  fashion- 
able lounge  of  tho  town — the  Hyde  Park,  the  Bois  da 
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Boiildgnp,  tlii>  Cnscinc,  the  Corao,  tho  Aliinidclu.  It  is 
for  tlicir  linur  on  tho  Piiseo  tliut  tlio  ludios  dress  tlicin- 
HclvPH,  and  tlie  ^cntluiiivii  )iri']iHro  tlifir  jewelry.  It 
consists  of  ft  roiid  rr.iiiiing  outFiilo  n  portion  of  tlio 
wnll,  of  tlio  extent  jierliups  of  liulf-n-niilo,  nnd  orna- 
mented with  .seats  and  avenues  of  tree.s,  as  arc  tho 
boulcvi'.rds  at  I'aris. 

"  T'lo  Cubnn  ladies  iimy  generally  bo  seen  out  of 
doors  with  their  hair  uneovered.  Tho-igh  they  are 
of  iSpauish  descent,  tlio  nianilla  is  unknown  licre.  Nor 
eoiilil  I  traeo  nuich  similarity  to  Spanish  manner  in 
other  particulars.  The  ladies  do  not  walk  like  Spanish 
women — at  leiust  not  like  tho  wiaiien  of  Andalusia, 
with  whom  one  wimld  iiresiune  them  to  have  had  tho 
neurest  connection.  Tho  walk  of  the  Andaluaian 
women  surpasses  that  of  any  other,  while  tho  Cuban 
lady  is  not  graceful  in  her  gait.  Neither  can  they 
lioast  the  brilliantly  dangerous  beauty  of  Seville.  In 
Cuba  they  have  good  eyes,  but  rarely  good  faces.  The 
forehead  and  the  chin  too  generally  recede,  leaving  the 
nose  with  a  ]irominenco  that  is  not  agreeable.  But  as 
my  g.iUantry  has  not  iireveuted  me  i'roni  sjieaking  in 
this  nncoiirteous  miinuer  of  their  appearance,  niy 
honesty  bids  nie  add,  that  what  they  lack  in  beauty 
they  nmko  up  in  morals,  as  compared  with  their  cousins 
in  Europe.  For  travelling  en  yarron,  1  sliould  pro- 
bably jirefer  tho  south  of  Spain  But.  were  I  doomed 
to  look  for  domesticity  in  either  clime — nnd  Cod  for- 
bid that  Riich  ft  doom  should  bo  mine  ! — I  might  per- 
ha|is  jtrt^fer  a  Cuban  mother  for  my  children. 

"  The  anuisements  of  tho  Cubans  are  not  very  varied, 
nnd  are  innocent  in  their  nature  ;  for  tho  gambliiag  ns 
cnn'ied  on  there  I  regard  as  rather  a  business  than  nn 
amusement.  They  greatly  love  dancing,  and  have 
dances  of  their  own  and  nnisic  of  their  own,  which  are 
peculiar,  and  difiicult  to  a  stranger.  Their  tunes  are 
striking,  and  very  pretty.  They  nro  fond  of  music 
generally,  nnd  maintain  ft  fairly  good  opera  company  at 
the  Havana.  In  tho  plaza  there — the  square,  namely, 
in  front  of  tho  Caiitaiu-Genernl's  liouse — a  military 
band  plays  from  eight  to  nine  every  evening.  The 
place  is  then  thronged  with  people,  but  by  far  t: 
majority  of  theni  are  men. 

"  It  is  the  custom  nt  all  the  towns  in  Cuba  for  tho 
family,  when  at  home,  to  pass  their  evening  seated  near 
tho  large  low  open  window  of  tlicir  drawing-rooms ; 
and  ns  these  windows  almost  always  look  into  the 
street,  tho  whole  internal  arrangement  is  seen  by  eveiy 
one  who  passes.  These  windows  are  always  protected 
by  iron  bars,  as  though  they  were  the  windows  of  a 
prison  ;  in  other  respects  they  are  completely  open. 

"  Four  chairs  are  to  be  seen  ranged  in  a  row,  and 
four  more  opposite  to  them,  running  from  the  window 
into  the  room,  and  ]ilaccd  close  together.  Between 
the.se  is  generally  laid  a  small  piece  of  carpet.  The 
majority  of  these  chairs  are  made  to  rock ;  for  the 
Creole  lady  always  rocks  liei-self.  I  have  watched  them 
going  through  the  accustomed  motion  with  their  bodies, 
even  when  seated  on  chairs  with  stern  immoveable  legs. 
Ihis  is  the  usiuil  evening  living-i>lace  of  the  family ; 


and  I  never  yet  saw  an  occupant  of  one  of  these  chairs 
with  u  book  in  her  hand,  or  in  his.  1  asked  an  Kiig 
li.shmnn,  a  resident  in  the  Havana,  whether  he  had 
ever  done  so.  'A  book  I'  ho  answered;  'why,  the 
girls  can't  read,  in  your  sense  of  tho  word  reading.' 

"  Tho  young  men,  and  many  tif  those  who  are  no 
longer  young,  speiul  their  evenings,  nnd  njiparently  a 
large  portion  of  their  days,  in  eating  ices  and  ]ilaving 
billiards.  The  accommodation  in  the  Havana  for  these 
amusements  is  on  a  very  largo  scale. 
'  "  The  liarbour  at  tho  Havana  is  an  interesting  sight. 
It  is  in  the  first  jilace  very  picturesque,  which  to  tho 
ordinary  visitor  is  tho  most  important  feature.  But  it 
is  also  commodious,  large,  and  safe.  It  is  approi.'.lied 
between  two  forts.  That  to  the  westward,  winch  is  the 
princijinl  defence,  is  called  the  Moro.  Hero  also 
stands  tho  lighthouse.  No  Knglishniun  omits  tu  hear, 
as  he  enters  the  harbour,  that  th.  se  forts  wer«i  taken 
by  tho  English  in  Albemarle's  time.  Now,  it  seem.? 
to  me,  they  might  x'jry  easily  bo  taken  by  any  one 
who  chose  to  spend  on  them  the  iicicshury  iiniount 
of  gunpowder.  But  then  1  kuow  nothing  about 
forts. 

"  This  special  one  of  tho  Moro  I  did  take  ;  not  by 
gunpowder,  but  by  stratagem,  I  was  informed  that 
no  one  was  allowed  to  see  it  since  tho  open  defianco 
of  the  island  contained  in  the  last  message  of  tho 
United  States'  President.  But  I  was  also  informed — 
whisporingly,  in  the  ear — that  a  request  to  see  the 
lighthouse  would  be  granted,  and  that  us  I  was  not  an 
American  the  fort  should  follow.  It  resulted  in  a 
little  black  boy  taking  mo  over  tho  whole  edifice— an 
impudent  little  black  boy,  who  filled  his  jiockets  with 
stones  and  jielted  the  sentries.  Tho  view  of  the  har- 
bour fi-om  the  lighthouse  is  very  good,  quite  worth  tho 
troul.-le  of  the  visit.  The  fort  itself  I  did  not  under- 
stand, but  a  young  English  officer,  who  was  with  me, 
pooh-poohed  it  as  a  thing  of  nothing.  But  then  young 
English  officci-s  iKioh-jiooh  everything.  Here,  again,  I 
must  add  that  nothing  can  exceed  the  courtesy  of  idl 
Spanish  ofGcials.  If  they  could  only  possess  honesty 
and  energy  as  well  as  courtesy ! 

"  By  far  the  most  interesting  spot  in  the  Havana  is 
the  Quay,  to  which  the  vessels  are  fastened  end-ways, 
the  bow  usually  lying  against  the  Quay.  In  other 
))laccs  the  side  of  the  vessel  is,  I  believe,  brought  to 
the  wharf  Here  there  are  signs  of  true  life.  Ono 
cannot  but  think  liow  those  quays  would  bo  extended, 
and  that  life  increased,  if  the  place  were  in  the  hands 
of  other  people. 

"  I  found  it  difficult  to  learn  what  is  exactly  tho 
present  population  of  Cuba.  I  believe  it  to  be  about 
1,300,000,  and  of  this  number  about  600,000  are  slaves. 
There  are  many  Chinese  now  in  the  island,  emjiloycd 
as  household  servants,  or  on  i-ailways,  or  about  tha 
sugar-works.  Many  are  also  ko])t  at  work  on  the  cane- 
pieces,  though  it  seems  that  for  this  labour  they  have 
hardly  sufficient  strength.  These  unfortunate  deluded 
creatures  receive,  I  fear,  very  little  better  treatment 
than  the  skves." 
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I. 

TitR  T)i8C0TEnT  Yacht  "  Fox"  at  thk  Danish  Settlsments 
IM  Okeknland— Kfset  witu  ths  Ice  in  MEtriLiE  Hay 
—An  AiicTio  WiNTEB — UniFriNa  in  the  Ice— Escape  pnoM 
THE  I'ack-  Make  iheib  way  back  to  MELViLtK  Bay — 
t'uoss  Baffin's  Bay— Obtained  in  Pond's  Bay— The  Ice 

OPENS  AND   TIIEY   UEACU    BeECHY   IsLAND — EltECT  A  MONU- 
MF.NT— SaIIi  down  PeEL'S   StBAIT — TUBNED  B.CK  BY  THE 

Ice  — Make    Beqent's    Inlet    and    Bellot    Strait  — 
Western  End  of  Steait  blocked  up  witu  Ice— Wintee 

QUABTEnS. 

The  "  tiny"  Fox  and  her  gallant  crew,  who  were 
(IcBtined  to  tind  the  relics  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  of 
his  companions  in  misfortune,  left  this  country  on  their 
adventurous  voyage  on  the  1st  July,  1857,  pa-ssed 
througli  the  Pentland  Firth  on  the  2nd,  and  sighted 
the  ice-locked  continent  of  Greenland  on  the  12th. 
Steam  canied  the  little  sliip,  after  eighteen  hours  buf- 
feting through  the  ice,  into  a  broad  belt  of  clear  water 
which  always  exists  between  it  and  the  land  at  mid- 
Kiimmer,  and  thiia  they  were  enabled  to  touch  at  the 
Danish  settlement  of  Fraderickshaat,  FLskernaes,  and 
Disco,  from  which  latter  place  they  obtained  the  ne- 
cessary supply  of  coal  and  sledge  dogs.  A  young 
lilaquimaux,  named  Christian,  also  volunteered  his 
services  as  dog-driver. 

It  is  to  bo  remarked  that  all  the  Esquimaux  o^ong 
this  coast  have  become  Christians,  the  Danish  govern- 
ment doing  much  more  for  them  than  we  have  within 
our  own  territories  of  Labrador  and  Hudson's  Bay, 
supplying  each  settlement  with  a  clergyman,  a  doctor, 
nnd  a  schoolmaster,  whoso  duty  it  is  to  give  gratuitous 
instruction  and  relief. 

After  touching  at  Upernivik,  the  most  northerly  of 
all  the  Danish  settlements,  the  Fox  stood  out  to  sea  to 
try  and  penetrate  the  middle  ice.  The  edge  was 
reached  on  the  8th  of  August,  and  after  steaming  some 
distance  to  the  south,  all  hopes  of  a  middle  passage 
were  given  up  and  they  steered  to  the  northward,  till  on  i 
the  afternoon  of  the  12  th  they  were  fast  to  an  iceberg 
in  Melville  Bay.  The  ice  covered  the  whole  bay  to  the 
northward  quite  on  to  the  steep  face  of  the  gkcier. 

"  There  is  much,"  says  Captain  (now  Sir  F.  L.)  M'Clin- 
tock,  in  his  interesting  and  graphic  narrative,^  "  to  excite 
intense  admiration  and  wonder  around  them.  One  cannot 
at  once  appreciate  the  grandeur  of  this  mighty  glacier, 
extending  unbroken  for  forty  or  fifty  miles.  Its  sea- 
cliffs,  about  five  or  six  miles  from  them,  appear  com- 
paratively low,  yet  the  icebergs  detached  from  it  wer 
of  the  loftiest  description.  Here,  on  the  spot,  it  does 
not  seem  incorrect  to  compare  the  icebergs  to  mere 
chippings  off  its  edge,  and  the  floe-ice  to  the  thinnest 
shavings. 

"  The  far-off  outline  of  glacier,  seen  against  the 
eastern  sky,  had  a  faint  tinge  of  yellow :  it  is  almost 
horizontal,  and  of  unknown  distance  and  elevation. 

"There  wivs  an  unusual  deirth  of  birds  and  seals: 
everything  around  them  was  painfully  still,  excepting 


■  A  Narrative  of  the  Discovery  o(  tlio  Fate  of  Sir  Jolm  FrankliA 
and  Ilia  Compnniona.  By  Cnptain  M'Cllntock,  It.N.,  LL.D , 
Ac,  &c.    Jolin  Murmy. 


when  an  occasional  iceberg  split  off  from  the  parent 
glacier ;  then  we  heard  a  rumbling  crash  like  distant 
thunder,  and  the  wave  occasioned  by  the  launch  reaches 
us  in  six  or  seven  minutes,  and  made  the  ship  roll 
lazily  for  a  similar  period.  It  can  scarcely  bo  imagined 
that  within  the  whole  compass  of  nature's  varied  aspects 
there  could  be  presented  to  the  human  eye  a  scene  so 
well  adapted  for  promoting  deep  and  serious  reflection, 
for  lifting  the  thoughts  from  trivial  things  of  everyday 
life  to  others  of  the  highest  import." 

As  immense  herds  of  rein-deer  appear  and  disappear 
at  Uiiemivik,  it  is  supposed  that  they  migrate  at  in- 
tervals to  unexplored  feeding  grounds  beyond  flic 
glacier. 

To  the  infihita  vexation  of  Captain  M'Clintock  and 
his  companions,  the  Fox  remained  beset  by  the  ice  in 
Melville  Bay  all  autumn.  There  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  prepare  for  wintering  in  the  pack.  Seals  be- 
came nioi-e  rare  and  timid,  bears  kept  aloof,  and  even 
the  sharks  deserted  them.  As  animal  life  became 
scarce,  so  the  dogs  became  ravenous.  They  would 
even  eat  their  own  puppies,  and,  making  charges,  would 
actually  board  the  ship  in  search  of  provisions.  On 
the  1st  of  November  the  sun  paid  his  la.st  visit  for  the 
year,  and  after  that  they  had  to  take  their  meals  by 
lamp-light.  White  and  blue  arctic  foxes  remained 
about  the  ship  all  winter;  it  is  surprising  what 
they  find  to  live  upon ;  birds  and  hares  were  exceed- 
ingly rare.  Perchp.nce  they  find  dovckics  and  the 
scmps  of  seal  rejected  by  the  bears.  On  the  27th  of 
February  the  fii-st  seal  of  the  year  18fl8  was  shot;  it 
came  in  good  time,  for  the  fifty-one  seals  shot  in 
autumn  were  finished  only  two  days  before.  On  the 
2ud  of  March  four  fat  seals  and  some  dovekies  were 
shot. 

All  the  time  that  the  Fox  was  thus  wintering  in  the 
ice  and  in  darkness  it  was  really  drifting  in  an  irre- 
gular manner  to  the  south.  They  had  been  beset  ii 
August,  1857,  in  Melville  Bay;  on  the  7th  of  March, 
1858,  without  any  movement  on  their  part,  they 
found  them.selves  abreast  of  Disco  Island.  On  tlio 
12th  of  April,  they  drifted,  in  their  own  words,  inglo- 
riously  out  of  the  Allelic  regions.  On  this  occasion  a 
gull  aud  a  few  terns,  their  tii'st  summer  visitora,  were 
seen.  Fulmar  petrels  and  snow  buntings  followed. 
Polar  bears  abounded  upon  very  loose  broken  ice, 
drifting  into  the  Atlantic  120  miles  from  the  nearest 
land.  By  the  2Cth  of  April  the  Fox  had  drifted  into 
the  open  sea,  clear  of  the  pack,  but  the  escape  was  not 
without  danger — danger  enough  to  bleach  the  face  of 
the  hardiest  sailor — for  after  that  day's  experience 
Captain  M'Clintock  says  ho  can  understand,  liow  men's 
hair  have  turned  gray  in  a  few  hours.  During  their 
242  days  in  the  packed  ice  of  Baffin's  Bay  and  Davis' 
Straits,  they  had  drifted  1,194  geographical  or  1,385 
statute  miles — the  longest  drift  on  record. 

On  the  25th  of  April  they  were  once  more  anchored 
among  the  Greenlandcrs  at  Holsteinborg,  a  charming 
change  after  their  position  only  a  few  days  back.  On 
the  13th  of  May  they  fetched  Disco;  several  Engli.sh 
whalers  had  preceded  them.     On  the  18th  of  Juno  the 
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Fux  was  nearly  wrecked,  lier  bows  having  stuck  fast  in 
It  reef  of  rocks  off  Unclian  Island,  and  which  beiiig 
cajiped  v:*h  ice  was  not  distingiiishable  from  the  float- 
in;}  masses  around.  Luckily  the  little  vessel  floated 
oil'  with  th<?  night-tide  <iidunt,  after  having  been  eleven 
hours  on  the      I'f. 

On  tli<'  l!Uh  of  Jinic,  the  Fox  had  once  more  made 
its  way  \ii)  to  Melville  Hay.  On  the  19th,  the  land- 
ice  broke  away  inshore,  and  they  were  again  drifting 
south,  but  on  the  25th,  thanks  to  the  aid  of  steam, 
tliey  regained  the  edge,  and,  on  the  evening  of  the 
27th,  they  reached  Cape  York,  where  they  communi- 
cated witli  the  natives  Tliese  Arctic  Highlanders 
have  dimiuislied  lately  in  numbers  from  famine  and 
disease. 

Tlic  passage  across  Baffin's  Bay,  from  Sfelvillo  Bay 
to  Capo  Jforsburg  in  North  Devon,  was  effected  with- 
iiiit  any  misadventure  Jones'  Sianid  appeared  open, 
Tlicy  spoke  tliree  families  of  Esquimaux,  apparently 
the  only  tenants  of  the  coast.  J^ancaster  Sound,  wlien 
sighted,  was  found  to  bo  crannned  lull  of  floes  and  ice- 
bergs. There  was,  consequently,  no  getting  beyond 
Capo  Warrender,  and  after  mucli  vexatious  delay,  on 
the  17th  they  crossed  to  the  southern  shore  off  Cape 
Hay,  and  thence  made  Pond's  Bay,  to  await  there  ior 
a  cliango  of  weather.  Hero  they  communicated  once 
more  with  whalers  and  with  the  natives. 

At  length,  on  the  6th  of  August,  they  steamed  from 
Pond's  Bay  northward,  and  Lancaster  Sound  was  found 
to  be  nearly  cleared  of  ice — tlio  wind,  however,  blow- 
ing a  gale — directly  up  Barrow  Strait.  Under  such 
fortunate  circumstances,  Be(!cliy  Island  was  fetched  on 
the  11  til  of  August,  and  then  Captain  M'Clintock 
erected  a  nnirblo  tablet,  sent  out  by  Lady  Franklin  in 
the  American  exjiedition  of  1855,  under  Captain  Har- 
stein,  but  which  had  been  loft  at  Godhaven  in  Disco. 
Upon  this  raised  flagged  squai-e,  in  the  centre  of  which 
stands  the  cenotaph  recording  the  names  of  those  who 
perished  in  the  Government  expedition  under  Sir 
I'Idward  Belcher,  and  where  is  also  a  small  tablet  to 
the  memory  of  Lieutenant  BcUot,  the  inscription  ran 
as  follows  :  — 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 

FRANKLIN, 

CROZIER.       FITZJAMES, 

AND  ALL  THEIR 
OALtlNT  nnOTIIER  OFFICEKS   AND   FAITIim, 

coupANioNi  wao  iiAva  serrEUEU  oii  peiiisiii'd 

IN    TIIK  CAUSE  OF  SCIKNCK  AND 
TUB    BEUVICE    OF    THEItt    COUNIllV, 

THIS    TABLET 

13    ERECTED,   NEAR    THE    SPOT    WIIERR 

TlltV  I'ASSED  TllEItt   FIRST  ARCTIC 

WINTER,  AM)  WHENCE    THEY  ISSUED 

FUIllU    10    CO.NCJCKR    DIFFICULTIES    OR 

TO    D!E. 

IT  COMMEM0n.4TE3  THE    ORIEK  iF  THEIR 

ADMIRIXO  COUNTBVMEN   AND   FlilENDS, 
AVU    THE    ANOUISII,    SUUDCED    DV    FAITH, 

OF  HER  WHO  HAS  LOST,    IN  THE  nEIIOIC 

LEADER    OF    THE     tXPLDITIOH,    lilt     MOST 

DEVOTED  AND  AFFECTIONATE  OF 

UDSCAND9. 

"AyD  so  HE  liRiyQETir  TJIEM  XrSTO  THE 

ii.iVEN  wuERE  Tnnr  wo: Lo HE.' 

18SS. 

Til  re  was  at  this  time,  strange  to  (■ay,  no  ico  in 
Barrow  Strait,  and  on  the  10th,  tho  discovery  yacht 
sailed  away  to  Cape  Hothani,  ond  on  the  17lh,  Hhooling 


gallantly  [last  Limestone  Island,  tliey  were  steering 
down  Peel  Strait,  all  in  a  wild  state  of  excitement — 
a  mingling  of  anxious  hopes  and  fears!  But  tho 
hopes  excited,  were  destined  to  early  disappointment. 
On  the  ISth  they  came  ill  sight  of  unbroken  ice,  ex- 
tending across  the  Strait  from  shore  to  shore !  The 
disappointment  at  this  intervuption  to  progi'e.ss  was 
as  sudden  as  it  was  severe,  but  Captain  M'Clintock 
never  hesitated  ;  he  turned  about  at  once  for  the  open 
sea  of  Barrow  Strait,  in  order,  if  j)ossible,  to  reach 
Bellot  Strait,  by  I'rince  Regent  Inlet,  before  winter 
.should  .set  in. 

On  tho  19th,  the  yacht  anchored  off  Port  Looiiold, 
and  by  the  21st,  an  unsparing  use  of  steam  and  canvas.s, 
liad  forced  tho  ship  half-way  through  Bellot  Strait. 

Its  western  capes  are  lofty  blufl's,  such  as  may  be  dis- 
tinguished fifty  miles  distant  in  clear  weather.  Between 
them  there  was  a  clear  broad  channel,  but  five  or  six 
miles  of  close  heavy  pack  intervened,  the  sole  obstacle 
to  their  progress.  Of  course  this  pack  would  speedily 
disperse  ;  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  should  feel  elated 
at  such  a  glorious  prospect,  and  content  to  bide  their 
time  in  tlie  >ecurity  of  Depot  Bay.  A  feeling  of 
tranquillity,  of  earnest,  hearty  .sat islaction,  came  over 
them.  There  was  no  appearance  amongst  them  of 
anything  boastful ;  they  had  all  experienced  too  keenly 
the  vicissitudes  of  Arctic  voyaging  to  admit  of  such  a 
feeling. 

At  the  turn  of  tide  tliey  iicrceived  that  they  were 
being  carried,  together  with  the  jiack,  back  to  tho 
eastward  ;  every  moment  their  velocity  was  increased, 
and  presently  they  were  dismayed  at  seeing  gtounded 
ice  near  them,  but  were  very  quickly  swept  past  it  at 
the  rate  of  nearly  six  miles  (in  hour,  tlioiigh  within  200 
yards  of  the  rocks,  and  of  instant  destruction  !  As  soon 
as  they  jiossibly  could,  they  got  clear  of  the  packed 
ice,  and  left  it  to  be  hurled  wildly  about  by  various 
whirlpools  and  rushes  of  tho  tide,  until  finally  carried 
out  into  Brentford  Bay  'J he  iceniafses  ■were  large, 
and  dashed  violently  ngaiu.st  each  other,  and  the  rocks 
lay  at  some  distance  off  tho  southern  Bliore  ;  they  had 
ft  fortunate  escape  from  such  dangerous  company. 
After  anchoring  again  in  Depot  Bay,  u  largo  stock 
of  provisions  and  a  record  of  their  )irocecdiiigs  were 
landed,  as  there  seemed  every  probability  of  advancing 
into  the  Western  Sea  in  a  very  few  days. 

Tho  appearance  of  Bellot  Strait  was  precisely  that  of 
a  Greenland  fiord  :  it  was  about  twenty  miles  long  and 
scarcely  a  mile  wide  in  the  narrowest  part ;  and  there, 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  north  shore,  the 
depth  was  ascertained  to  be  400  feet.  Its  granitic 
shores  were  bold  and  lofty,  witii  a  very  rcsjiectablo 
sprinkling  of  vegetatiim  for  lat,  72".  Some  of  the  hill- 
ranges  rise  to  about  1,500  or  1,GOO  feet  above  tho 
sea. 

Anxious  to  know  tho  real  state  of  the  ice  in  tho 
western  sea,  ujion  which  their  hopes  so  entirely  de- 
Iiended,  Captain  M'Clintock  started  on  tho  1st  of 
.September,  wit);  a  boat  party  up  the  strait.  Ujion 
•his  occasion,  a  long  narrow  lake  was  discovered.  Sir 
James  Boss's  furthest  research  in  1849  was  at  onco 
recognised,  and  nu  impression  was  received  of  a  wide 
channel  leading  southward.  The  Fux  was  accordingly 
steamed  tlirnugh  fhe  strait,  on  the  return  of  the  boat 
party,  os  far  us  to  its  western  outlet,  which  was  found 
to  bo  blocked  up  by  largo  stout  fields  of  ice,  of  more 
than  one  winter's  growth,  and  apparently  immovublo 
in  t  Jiisequenco  of  the  numci'ous  islets  and  rocks  whinh 
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rose  through  it,  and  held  it  fust.  There  was  no  alter- 
native. By  the  12th,  that  is  only  six  days  after  arriving 
at  the  western  extremity  of  Bellot  Strait,  the  Fox  was 
already  in  winter  quarters  at  the  entrance  of  a  creek 
previously  explored,  and  which  was  designated  as  Fort 
Kennedy.  (/S'm  p.  461.)  What  rendered  this  detention 
still  more  vexatious,  that  before  being  finally  frozen  in 
for  winter,  on  the  19  th  of  September,  the  Fox  steamed 
once  more  through  Bellot  Strait,  and  took  up  its 
•former  position  at  the  ice-edge,  ofi  its  western  en- 
trance. And  this  belt  of  islet-girt  ice  was  found  to 
be  scarcely  four  miles  in  width,  and  beyond  it  was  open 
sea. 

II. 

NaRBOW  EsCAPI  Of  A  StEDOK-FABTY— InTEBTIEW  WITB  TBI 

BooTBUN  EsQDiMAtrx— Relics  ot  Fbimelin — Ascebtaim 

TUAT  OKE  or  TUB  SBIPS  WAS  SUNE— STABT  OV  IBE  ExTEKUIO 
S^ABCBIHO    PaBTIIS  —  iKTELLIOEMCa    0>    AMOTHEB    SBIP 

Stbanoed  —  Fabiies  Sipabatb  —  Captain  Sib  F.  L. 
M'Clistook  Exahines  East  Coast   op   Kino  Wiluam 

ISLIVD  AND  MOCTH  OP  BaCK'S  KiVEB— KeTUBIT  BT  BoDTB 

AMD  West  Coast  op  Kiko  Williau  Island — Examine 

CaIBNS— DiBCOTSB  A  SKELETON — NoTI  PBOM  LlEtTTENANT 

HoBsoN— TbeBeoobd— A  Boat  and  Two  mobb  Skeletons. 

Once  established  in  their  winter-quarters,  Captain 
M'Clintock's  chief  attention  was  directed  to  preparing 
provisions  and  equipments  for  the  travelling  parties. 
His  scheme  of  sledge-search  comprehended  three  sepa- 
rate routes  and  parties  of  four  Bien  ;  to  each  party  a 
dog-sledge  and  driver  to  be  attached ;  the  captain  to  lead 
one  party ;  Lieutenant  Hobson,  R.N.,  another ;  and 
Captain  Young,  of  the  Mercantile  Marine,  the  third. 
So  early  as  on  the  25th  of  September,  Hobson  started 
upon  a  journey  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  days'  duration, 
with  seven  men  and  fourteen  dogs,  to  advance  the 
dep6ts  along  shore  to  the  south.  He  returned  on  the 
5  th  of  October,  having  been  stopped  by  the  sea 
washing  against  the  cliifs  in  latitude  71^°,  and  to  which 
point  they  had  advanced  the  depots.  It  was  quite 
evident  from  this  that  no  more  travelling  could  be 
accomplished  until  the  ice  formed  a  pathway  along 
shore.  Rein-deer  were  seen  at  this  time  almost  daily ; 
they,  too,  were  waiting  the  freezing-over  of  the  sea,  to 
continue  their  southern  travels. 

On  the  19th,  Hobson  started  again  on  another 
sledge  expedition,  from  which  they  did  not  return 
till  the  6th  of  November.  They  had  had  a  narrow 
escape  for  their  lives  : — 

For  the  first  six  days  they  journeyed  outwardsuccoss- 
fuUy;  ..a  that  night  they  encamped  upon  the  ice;  it 
was  at  spring-tide,  a  N.&  gale  sprang  up,  and  blowing 
offshore  detached  the  ice  and  drifted  them  off!  The 
sea  froze  over  on  the  cessation  of  the  gale,  and  two 
days  afterwards  they  fortunately  regained  the  land 
near  the  position  from  which  they  were  blown  off; 
they  had,  indeed,  experienced  much  unusual  danger 
and  suffering  from  cold. 

As  soon  as  they  discovered  that  the  ice  was  drifting 
off  shore  with  them,  they  packed  their  sledges,  har- 
nessed the  dogs,  and  passed  the  night  in  anxious  watch- 
ing for  some  chance  to  escape.  When  the  ice  got  a 
little  distance  off  shore,  it  broke  up  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  wind  and  sea,  until  the  piece  they  were 
upon  was  scarce  twenty  yards  in  diameter;  this  drifted 
across  the  mouth  of  a  wide  inlet  ^  until  brought  up 

■  Named  after  Lord  Wiottesley,  In  remembmnce  of  the  aupport 
civen  bv  him  to  the  oxpedition,  bia  advocacy  of  it  in  the  Home  ol 
Loidi,  and  of  the  :\:<alitiei  granted  by  the  Royal  Society,  of 
which  ho  waa  IVaaident,  for  the  ponuit  of  sdontifleobaervationa. 


against  the  opposite  shore.  The  gale  was  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  an  intense  fi-ost :  which  in  a  single  night 
formed  ice  sufficiently  strong  to  beur  them  in  safety 
to  the  land,  although  it  bent  fearfully  beneath  their 
weight." 

On  the  7th  of  November,  Mr.  Brand,  the  engineer, 
a  steady,  serious  man,  died  suddenly,  and  wus  buried 
in  a  grave  on  shore.  Game  began  to  be  scarce,  and 
the  cold  unusually  trying.  Still  they  kept  up  their 
spirits,  and  they  were  f  11  as  jolly  as  could  be  expected 
under  such  circumstances,  and  the  festivitieu  of  C'In'i»l,- 
mas  were  kept  up  with  due  hilarity  —  veuison, 
beer,  and  a  fresh  stock  of  nlay-pipes,  being  the  must 
prized  luxuries.  This,  whilst  a  fierce  north-wester 
was  howling  loudly  through  the  rigging,  the  snow- 
drift was  rustling  swiftly  past ;  no  star  appeared 
through  the  oppressive  gloom,  and  the  thermometer 
varied  between  seventy-six  and  eighty  degivcs  below 
the  freezing  point.  It  is  surprising  how  human  nature 
could  withstand  such  intense  cold,  yet  the  hearty  turs 
welcomed  in  the  new  year  with  music — flutes,  accor- 
dion, and  gong — and  merry  songs. 

On  the  26th  of  January  part  of  the  sun's  disc  loomed, 
for  the  first  timp,  above  the  horizon,  and  gindly  did 
they  scan  the  features  of  their  returning  friend.  Un 
the  14th,  Captain  M'Clintock  and  Cuptuin  Allen 
Young  started  in  sledges  to  communicate  with  the 
Boothians  in  the  vicinity  of  the  magnetic  \>o\e.  The 
expedition  was  successful ;  on  the  1st  of  March  thoy 
fell  in  with  four  Esquimaux. 

Captain  M'Clintock  and  Petersen,  his  interpreter, 
immediately  buckled  on  their  revolvers,  and  advanced 
to  meet  them.  The  natives  halted,  made  fast  their 
dogs,  laid  down  their  spears,  and  received  them  without 
any  evidence  of  surprise.  They  told  them  they  had 
been  out  u^mn  a  seal-hunt  on  the  ice,  and  were  return- 
ing home  :  they  proposed  to  join  them,  and  all  were 
soon  in  motion  again  ;  but  another  hour  brought  sun- 
set, and  they  learned  that  their  snow  villngo  of  eight 
huts  was  still  a  long  way  off,  so  they  hired  them  at  the 
rate  of  a  needle  for  each  Esquimaux  to  build  them  a 
hut,  which  they  completed  in  an  hour ;  it  was  eight 
feet  in  diameter,  five  and  a-half  feet  high,  and  in  it 
they  all  passed  the  night.  Perhaps  the  records  of 
arclutectiu«  do  not  furnish  another  instance  of  a 
dwelling-house  so  cheaply  constructed  I 

They  gave  them  to  understand  that  they  were 
anxious  to  barter  with  them,  and  they  very  cautiously 
approached  the  real  object  of  their  vLsit.  A  naval 
button  upon  one  of  their  dresses  afforded  the  opportu- 
nity;  it  came,  they  said,  from  some  white  jjoople  who 
were  starved  upon  an  island  where  there  are  salmon 
(that  is,  in  a  nver) ;  and  that  the  iron  of  which  their 
knives  were  made  came  from  the  same  place.  One  of 
these  men  said  he  had  been  to  the  island  to  obtain  wood 
and  iron,  but  none  of  them  had  seen  the  white  men. 
Another  man  had  been  to  "  Ei-wil-lik"  (Repulse  Bay), 
and  counted  on  his  fingers  seven  individuals  of  Kac's 
party,  whom  he  remembered  having  seen. 

These  Esquimaux  had  nothing  to  eat,  and  no  other 
clothing  than  their  ordinary  double  dresses  of  fur; 
they  would  not  eat  biscuit  or  salt  pork,  but  took  a 
small  quantity  of  boar's  blubber,  and  some  water. 
They  slept  iu  a  sitting  posture,  with  their  heads  lean- 
ing forward  on  their  breasts.  Next  morning,  they 
travelled  about  ten  miles  further,  by  which  time  they 
were  close  to  Cape  Victoria;  beyond  this  Captain 
M'Clintock  would  not  go,  much  as  the  Esquimaux 
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wished  to  lead  them  on ;  they  thciffore  landed,  and 
tlio  natives  built  them  a  coinmodiotu  snow  hut  in 
about  lialf-an-hour :  this  done,  they  displayed  to  the 
iiutivca  their  articles  for  barter — knives,  files,  needles, 
scissors,  beads,  &c.,  expressed  their  desire  to  trade  with 
them,  and  jiroinised  to  purchase  everything  which  be- 
longed to  the  8tar%-ed  white  men,  if  they  would  come 
to  them  on  the  morrow.  Notwithstanding  that  the 
weather  was  now  stormy  and  bitterly  cold,  two  of  the 
natives  stripped  off  their  outer  coats  of  rein-deer  skin, 
and  bartered  them  for  a  knife  each. 

Despite  the  gale  which  howled  outside,  they  spent  a 
comfortable  night  in  their  roomy  hut 

Next  morning  the  entire  vilLige  population  arrived. 


amounting  to  about  forty-five  souls,  from  aged  people 
to  infants  in  arms,  and  bartering  commenced  very 
briskly.  First  of  all  they  purchased  all  the  relics  of 
the  lost  expedition,  consisting  of  six  silver  sixxms  and 
forks,  a  silver  medal,  the  property  of  Mr.  A.  M'Donald, 
assistant-surgeon,  part  of  a  gold  chain,  several  buttons, 
and  knives  made  of  the  iron  and  wood  of  the  wreck, 
also  bows  and  arrows  constructed  of  material  obtained 
from  the  same  source.  Having  secured  these,  they 
purchased  a  few  dozen  siilmon,  some  seals'  blubber  and 
venison,  but  could  not  prevail  ui^n  the  natives  to 
part  with  moi-o  than  one  of  their  fine  dogs.  One  of 
the  sledges  was  made  of  two  stout  jiicces  of  wood, 
which  mi£[lit  have  been  a  boat's  keel. 
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All  the  old  people  recollected  the  visit  of  the 
Victoiy.  An  old  man  told  Captain  M'Clintock  his 
nunio  wa,s  "  Oblooria :"  the  captain  recollected  that 
bir  James  Rnss  had  employed  a  man  of  that  name  as 
a  guide,  and  reminded  him  of  it ;  he  was,  in  fact,  the  | 
same  individual,  and  he  inquired  after  Sir  James  by  ! 
Ills  Esquimaux  name  of  "  Agglugg:*." 

Captain  M'Clintock  inquired  after  the  man  who  was 
furnished  with  a  wooden  leg  by  the  carpenter  of  the 
Victor;/.  No  direct  answer  was  given,  but  his  daughter 
was  pointed  out.  Petersen  explained  ..:it  they  do  not 
like  alluding  in  any  way  to  the  dead,  and  that,  as  this 
question  was  not  answered,  it  was  certain  the  man  was 
no  longer  amongst  the  living. 

None  of  these  people  had  seeu  the  whites  :  one  man 


said  ho  had  seen  their  bones  upon  the  island  where 
they  died,  but  some  vcr:>  buried.  Petersen  also  under- 
stood him  to  say  that  th}  boat  was  crui)hed  by  the  ice. 
Almost  all  of  them  had  part  of  the  plunder :  they 
said  they  would  be  there  when  the  Captain  retnmtd, 
and  would  trade  more  with  him  ;  also  that  they  should 
find  natives  ui)ou  Montreal  Island  at  the  time  of  their 
arrival  there. 

Next  morning,  4th  March,  several  natives  came  (o 
them  again.  Captain  M'Clintock  bought  a  spear  six 
and  a-half  feet  long  from  a  man  who  told  Petersen 
distinctly  that  ft  ship  having  three  masts  had  been 
crushed  by  the  ice  out  in  the  sea  to  the  west  of  King 
William  Island,  but  that  all  the  people  landed  safely ; 
he  was  not  one  of  those  who  were  eye-witnesses  of  it; 
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the  ship  sunk,  so  nothing  was  obtained  by  the  natives 
from  licr  ;  all  that  they  have  got,  ho  said,  came  from 
the  island  in  the  river.     The  siiear-staff  appears  to 
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have  boon  part  of  the  giinwale  of  a  light  bout.  One  old 
man,  "  Oo-na-loe,"  made  a  rough  sketch  of  tho  coast- 
lino  with  his  spear  upon  tho  snow,  and  said  it  was 
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eight  journeys  to  where  the  ship  sank,  pointing  in  tho 
direction  of  Capo  Felix.  They  could  make  nothing 
out  of  his  rude  chart. 

The  information  they  obtained  bears  out  the  prin- 


cipal slatements  of  Dr.  Eao,  and  also  accounts  for  the 
disappearance  of  oiio  of  the  shii)s  ;  but  it  gives  no  clue 
to  tlio  whereabouts  of  tho  other,  nor  the  direction 
whence  the  ships  came.   One  thing  wa.s  tolerably  certain. 
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the  crews  did  not  at  any  time  land  u])on  the  Boolhian 
shore. 

These  Esquimaux  were  all  well  clothed  in  rein-deer 
dresses,   and  looked  clean  :   they  appeared   to  have  < 
obundance  of  provisions,  but  scarcely  a  scrap  of  wood  I 


wiis  seen  amongst  them  which  had  not  come  from  tlio 
lost  expedition.  Their  sledges,  with  the  exception  of 
the  one  already  spoken  of,  were  wretched  little  afliiirs, 
consisting  of  two  frozen  rolls  of  seal-skins  coated  with 
ice,  and  attached  to  each  other  by  bones,  which  served 
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as  the  crossbars.  The  men  were  stout,  Iiearty  fellows, 
and  the  women  arrant  thieves,  but  all  were  good- 
humoured  and  friendly.  The  women  were  decidedly 
plain  ;  in  fact,  this  term  would  have  been  flattering  to 
most  of  them  ;  yet  there  was  a  degree  of  vivacity  and 
gentleness  in  the  manners  of  some  that  soon  reconciled 
them  to  these  Arctic  specimens  of  the  fair  sex.  They 
hod  fine  eyes  and  teeth,  as  well  as  very  small  hands, 
and  the  young  girls  had  a  fresh  rosy  hue,  not  often  seen 
in  combination  with  olive  complexions. 

Esquimaux  mothers  carry  their  infants  on  their 
backs  within  their  large  fur  dresses,  and  where  the 
babes  can  only  be  got  at  by  pulling  them  out  over  the 
shoulder.  Whibit  intent  upon  bargaining  for  silver 
spoons  and  forks  belonging  to  Franklin's  exjwdition,  at 
the  rate  of  a  few  needles  or  a  knife  for  each  relic,  one 
pertinacious  old  dunie,  after  having  obtained  all  she 
was  likely  to  get  from  Captain  M'Clintock  for  herself, 
pulled  out  her  infant  by  the  arm,  and  qnictly  held  the 
poor  little  creature  (for  it  was  perfectly  naked)  before 
him  in  the  breeze,  the  temperature  at  the  time  being 
C0°  below  freezing-point.  ^Petersen  iiitbrmed  him  that 
she  was  bogging  for  a  needle  for  her  chiid.  It  is 
needless  to  say  he  gave  her  one  as  expeditiously  as 
possible ;  yet  sufficient  time  elapsed  before  the  infant 
was  again  put  out  of  sight  to  alarm  him  considerably 
for  its  safety  in  such  a  temperature.  The  natives, 
however,  seemed  to  think  nothing  of  what  looked  to 
him  like  cruel  ex])osure  of  a  naked  baby. 

They  now  returned  to  the  ship  with  all  the  speed 
they  could  command ;  but  stormy  weather  occasioned 
two  days'  delay,  so  that  they  did  not  arrive  on  board 
until  the  14th  March.  Though  considerably  reduced 
in  flesh.  Captain  M'Clintock  and  his  companions  were 
in  excellent  health,  and  blessed  with  insatiable  appe- 
tites. On  washing  their  faces,  which  had  become  per- 
fectly black  from  the  soot  of  the  blubber  lamp,  sundry 
scars,  relics  of  frost-bites,  appeared  ;  and  the  tips  of 
their  fingers,  from  constant  frost-bites,  had  become  as 
callous  as  if  seared  with  hot  iron. 

In  this  journey  of  twenty-five  days,  they  travelled 
SCO  geographical  miles  (420  English),  and  completed 
the  discovery  of  the  coast-line  of  Continental  America, 
thereby  adding  about  120  miles  to  the  charts.  The 
mean  temperature  throughout  the  journey  was  30° 
below  zero  of  Fahrenheit,  or  62°  below  the  freezing 
point  of  water. 

On  reaching  the  ship.  Captain  M'Clintock  at  once 
assembled  his  small  crew,  and  told  them  of  the  infor- 
mation they  had  obtained,  pointing  out  that  there 
still  remained  one  of  the  ships  unaccounted  for,  and 
therefore  it  was  necessary  to  carry  out  all  their  pro- 
jected lines  of  search. 

During  this  journey  Captain  M'Clintock  says  he 
acquired  the  Arctic  accomplishment  of  eating  frozen 
blubber,  in  delicate  little  slices,  and  vastly  preferred  it 
to  frozen  pork. 

Captain  Allen  Young  and  his  party  returaed  on  the 
3rd  of  March,  having  placed  their  dep6t  upon  the  shore 
of  Prince  of  Wales'  Land,  about  70  miles  S.W.  of  the 
ship,  and  the  gallant  captain  started  again  on  the  1 8th 
with  the  men  and  eighteen  dogs  for  Fury  Beach,  in 
search  of  provisions,  although  it  was  blowing  a  gale  from 
the  north-west  at  the  time.  On  this  occasion  Captain 
Toung  and  one  of  his  men  became  blind  as  kittens,  and 
the  third  man  had  to  lead  them.  What  would  have 
become  of  them  had  he  gone  blind  also  1 

The  bustle  of  preparation  for  the  extended  searching 


journeys  was  now  going  on  in  earnest.  On  the  2nd  of 
April,  Ca]itain  M'Clintock  and  Lieutenant  Hobson 
started  each  with  a  sledge  drawn  by  four  men,  besides 
a  dog  sledge  and  dog  driver.  Mr.  Petersen  managed 
Captain  M'Clintock's  sledge.  Captain  Allen  Young 
was  to  follow.  The  procession.  Captain  M'Clintock 
says,  looked  imposing — it  certainly  was  deeply  interest- 
ing. The  ship  hoisted  the  Boyal  Harwich  Yacht  flag, 
and  the  sledgesdisplayed  their  gay  silk  banners :  the  cap- 
tain's own  was  a  very  beautiful  one,  and  was  given  to 
him  by  Lady  Franklin;  it  bore  her  name  in  white 
letters  upon  a  red  ground,  and  wos  margined  with 
whiteembroidery;  it  was  worked  by  the  sisteraof  Captain 
Collinson. 

On  the  20th  April  they  fell  in  with  two  families  of 
Boothian  Esquimaux,  the  people  whom  they  had  com- 
municated with  at  Capo  Victoria,  in  February.  Old 
Oo-na-lee  laid  hia  hands  on  Petersen's  shoulders  to 
measure  their  width,  and  said,  "Ho  is  fatter  now.' 
True  enough,  says  Captain  M'Clintock.  The  Febru- 
ary tem|)erature  and  shaip  marching  had  caused  them 
both  at  that  time  to  shrink  considerably.  Afler  many 
anxious  inquiries,  they  learned  from  these  people  that 
two  thips  had  been  seen  by  the  natives  of  King  Wil- 
liam Island ;  one  of  them  was  seen  to  sink  in  deep 
water,  and  nothing  was  obtained  from  her ;  a  cir- 
cumstance at  which  they  expressed  much  regret ;  but 
the  other  was  forced  on  shore  by  the  ice,  where  they 
suppose  she  still  remains,  but  is  much  broken.  From 
this  ship  they  had  obtained  most  of  their  wood  and 
other  relics,  and  the  place  where  the  ship  had  grounded 
was  known  to  them  by  the  name  of  Ool-loo-lik.  For- 
merly, many  natives  lived  there,  but  very  few  remained 
now.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Captain  M'Clin- 
tock's expedition  was  not  enabled  to  visit  this  impor- 
tant station,  supposed  to  be  on  the  coa»t  of  Victoria 
Island.  One  of  the  Esquimaux  told  them  that  tlie 
body  of  a  man  had  been  found  on  board  the  ship,  that 
he  must  have  been  a  very  large  man,  and  had  long 
teeth,  but  this  was  all  he  recollected  having  been  told, 
for  he  was  quite  a  child  at  the  time.  They  also  said 
that  this  was  in  the  fall  of  the  year — that  is  AugiD-t 
or  September — when  the  ships  were  destroyed,  and  that 
all  the  white  people  went  away  to  the  "large  river," 
taking  a  boat  or  boats  with  them,  and  that  in  the  fol- 
lowing winter  their  bones  were  found  there. 

On  the  28th  of  April,  they  reached  Capo  Victoria 
in  Boothia,  a  little  south  of  the  magnetic  pole,  and  licro 
Captain  M'Clintock  and  Lieutenant  Hobson  parted,  the 
latter  crossing  the  ice  at  Ross'  Strait  to  Cape  Felix  at 
King  William  Island,  and  following  the  western  shores 
of  that  island,  while  the  former  explored  its  eastern 
shores.  The  i>ack  in  Ross'  Strait  was  very  rough,  and 
it  was  not  without  labour  and  difficulty  that  the  sledges 
were  got  across  it.  Captain  M'Clintock  met  with  only 
one  snow  village  and  a  single  snow  hut  along  the  east 
coast  of  King  William  Island.     (See  p.  461 .) 

Captain  M'Clintock  purchased  from  the  natives  six 
pieces  of  silver  plate,  bearing  the  crests  or  initials  of 
Franklin,  Crozier,  Fairholme,  and  M<^Donald ;  they  also 
sold  them  bows  and  arrows  o£  English  woods,  uniform 
and  other  buttons,  and  offered  them  a  heavy  sledge 
made  uf  two  short  stout  pieces  of  curved  wood,  which  no 
mere  boat  could  have  furnished  them  with,  but  this 
of  course  they  could  not  take  away ;  the  silver  spoons 
and  forks  were  readily  sold  for  four  needles  each. 

Thcnativeswere  mostobliging  and  peaceably  disposed, 
but  coidd  not  resist  the  temptation  to  steal,  and  were 
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importunate  to  barter  everything  they  possessed  ;  there 
was  not  a  traro  of  fear,  every  countenance  was  ligiited 
lip  with  joy ;  even  the  children  were  not  shy,  nor  back- 
ward either,  in  crowding  about  tlieiu,  and  poking  in 
everywhere.  One  man  got  hold  of  their  saw,  and 
tried  to  retain  it,  holding  it  behind  his  back,  and  pre- 
senting \m  knife  in  exchange ;  they  might  have  had 
some  trouble  in  getting  it  from  him,  had  not  one  of 
tliu  men  mistaken  his  object  in  presenting  the  knife 
tow.irds  the  Captain,  and  ran  out  of  the  tent  with  a 
giMi  in  his  hand  ;  the  saw  was  instantly  returned,  nnd 
the  poor  people  seemed  to  think  they  never  could  do 
enough  to  convince  them  of  their  friendliness  ;  thny 
repeatedly  tapped  him  gently  on  the  breast,  repeating 
the  wortls,  "  Kammik  toomee"  (We  are  friends). 

Having  obtained  all  the  relics  they  (KNtxessed,  they 
])urchased  some  seal's  flesh,  blubber,  frozen  venison, 
dried  and  frozen  salmon,  and  sold  some  of  their  iiup- 
pics.  They  told  them  it  was  five  days'  journey  to  the 
wreck, — one  day  up  the  inlet  still  in  sight,  and  four 
days  overland ;  this  would  carry  them  to  the  western 
coast  uf  King  William  Land  ;  they  added  that  but 
little  now  remained  of  the  wreck  which  \/a3  accessible, 
their  countrymen  having  carried  almost  everything 
away.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry,  they  said  she  was 
without  masts;  the  question  gave  rise  to  some  laughter 
amongst  them,  and  they  spoke  to  each  other  about 
fire,  from,  which  Petersen  thought  they  had  burnt  the 
masts  through  close  to  the  deck  in  order  to  get  them 
down. 

There  had  been  many  books  they  said,  but  all  had 
long  ago  been  destroyed  by  the  weather ;  the  ship  was 
forced  on  shore  in  the  fall  of  the  year  by  the  ice.  She 
had  not  been  visited  during  this  past  winter,  and  an 
old  woman  and  a  boy  were  shown  to  them,  who  were 
the  last  to  visit  the  wreck  ;  they  said  they  had  been  at 
it  during  the  winter  of  1857-B. 

Petersen  questioned  the  woman  closely,  and  she 
seemed  anxious  to  give  all  the  information  in  her 
I>ower.  She  said  many  of  the  white  men  dropped  by 
the  way  as  they  went  to  the  Great  River ;  that  some 
were  buried  and  some  were  not ;  they  did  not  them- 
selves witness  this,  but  discovered  their  bodies  during 
the  winter  following. 

They  could  not  arrive  at  any  approximation  to  the 
numbers  of  the  white  men,  nor  of  the  years  elapsed 
since  they  were  lost. 

This  was  all  the  information  they  could  obtain,  and 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  so  much  could  be  gleaned, 
the  dialect  being  strange  to  Petersen,  and  the  natives 
far  more  inclined  to  ask  questions  than  to  answer  them. 
They  assured  them  they  should  find  natives  ujK>n  the 
south  shora  of  King  William  Island,  only  three  days' 
journey  from  there,  and  also  at  Montreal  Island ; 
moreover,  they  might  find  some  at  the  wreck.  For 
these  reasons  Capt.  M'Clintockdid  not  prolong  his  stay 
with  them  beyond  a  couple  of  houi-s.  They  seemed  to 
liave  but  little  intercourse  with  other  communities,  not 
having  heard  of  their  visit  to  the  Boothians  two 
months  before ;  one  man  even  asked  Petersen  if  he 
had  seen  his  brother,  who  lived  in  Boothia,  not  having 
heard  of  him  since  last  summer. 

It  was  quite  a  i-eliof  to  get  away  from  these  good- 
humoured,  noisy  thieves,  and  rather  difficult  too,  as 
some  of  them  accompanied  them  for  miles.  They  JiaJ 
abundance  of  food,,  were  well  clothed,  and  were  a  finer 
race  than  those  who  inhabit  North  Greenland,  or 
Pond's  Inlet ;  the  men  had  their  hair  cropped  short, 


with  the  exception  of  one  long  straggling  lock  hanging 
down  on  each  side  of  the  face,  like  the  Boothiuns ; 
the  women  had  lines  tattooed  upon  their  cheeks  and 
chins. 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  May,  they  crossed 
from  King  William  Land  to  the  mainland  of  North 
America,  at  Point  Ogle,  and  they  encamped  the  same 
evening  upon  the  ice  in  Back's  or  the  Great  Fish 
River.  (<S'e8  page  456.)  On  the  loth,  they  reached 
Montreal,  in  bad  weather,  snowing,  with  much 
wind,  and  one  of  the  men  sick.  No  relics  of  the 
lost  expedition  were  found  on  thia  island  save  a  piece 
of  a  preserved  meat-tin,  two  pieces  of  iron  hoop, 
some  scraps  of  copper,  and  an  iron-hoop  bolt.  Thcso 
were  supposed  to  be  part  of  the  plunder  obtained  from 
the  bout.  Ou  the  evening  of  the  1 0th,  they  commenced 
their  return  journey  ;  but  for  three  weeks  their  route 
led  them  over  new  ground,  as  they  examined  the  south 
coast  of  King  William  Island. 

They  were  now  upon  the  shore,  along  which  the 
retreating  crews  must  have  marched.  It  is  likely  that 
they  passed  over  many  sad  relics,  for  the  sledges  bad  to 
travel  upon  the  sea-ice,  and  the  beach  was  covered  with 
deep  snow;  yet,  in  one  place,  where  the  winds  had 
pariially  bared  a  gravel  ridge  of  snow,  they  came  upon 
a  hunuin  skeleton,  partly  exposed,  with  here  and  there 
a  few  fragments  of  clothing  apitearing  through  the  snow. 

The  skeleton — now  perfectly  bleached — was  lying 
ujjon  its  face,  the  limbs  and  smaller  bones  either  dis- 
severed or  gnawed  away  by  small  animals. 

A  most  careful  examination  of  the  8]x>t  was  of 
course  made,  the  snow  i-emoved,  and  every  scrap  of 
clothing  gathered  up.  A  pocket-book  aflbrded  strong 
grounds  for  hope  that  some  information  might  be  sub- 
sequently obtained  respecting  the  unfortunate  owner, 
and  the  calamitous  march  of  the  lost  crews,  but  at  the 
time  it  was  frozen  hard.  Tlie  substance  of  that 
which  they  gleaned  upon  the  spot  may  thus  be  summed 
up:— 

This  victim  was  a  young  man,  slightly  built,  and 
perhaps  above  the  common  height ;  the  dress  appeared 
to  be  that  of  a  steward  or  oflicer's  servant,  the  loose 
bow-knot  in  which  his  neck-handkei-chief  was  tied  not 
being  used  by  seamen  or  officers.  In  every  particular 
the  dress  confirmed  their  conjectures  as  to  his  rank  or 
office  in  the  lata  expedition — the  blue  jacket  with 
slashed  sleeves  and  braided  edging,  and  the  pilot  cloth 
great  coat  with  plain  covered  buttons.  Tliey  found 
also  a  clothes-brush  near,  and  a  horn  jxicket-comb. 
This  poor  man  seems  to  have  selected  the  bare 
ridge  top,  as  affi>rding  the  least  tiresome  walkin", 
and  to  have  fallen  upon  his  face  in  the  position  in  which 
they  found  him. 

It  was  a  melancholy  truth  that  the  old  woman  spoke 
when  she  said,  "theyfelldown  and  died  as  they  walked 
along." 

Captain  Sir  F.  L.  M'Clintock  does  not  think  that  the 
Esquimaux  discovered  this  skeleton ,  or  they  would  have 
carried  off  the  brush  and  comb,  superstition  prevents 
them  from  disturbing  their  own  dead,  but  would  not 
keep  them  fi-om  appropriating  the  property  of  the 
■white  man  if  in  any  way  useful  to  them.  Dr.  Eae 
obtained  a  piece  of  flannel,  marked  "F.  D.  V.,  1845," 
from  the  Esquimaux  of  Boothia  or  Repulse  Bay  ; 
it  had  doubtless  been  a  part  of  poor  Des  Voeux's 
garments. 

At  the  time  of  their  interview  with  the  natives  of 
King  William  Island,  Petersen  was  inclined  to  think 
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rows  tiKik  [iliico  ill  tlio  fall  of 
tlio  yiMi',  Hoiiio  of  tin;  iiii'ii  ill  liniita.and  otlicrs  walkiii;,' 
nlong  tlio  Hliiirc;  iiinl  as  mily  live  bo<lieM  lira  wiid  to 
liiivo  liucii  fiiuiiil  uipim  Miiiitnal  Isliiml  with  tlii'  lioiit, 
tlii.s  fact  favoiirc<l  liis  opiiiion,  beoaiiso  an  .siiiiill  a 
iiiiiiiber  could  not  liavo  dniUfjod  lior  tlioni  ovur  the  ico, 
altliougli  tlicy  could  vciy  easily  liavo  taken  liur  tlnre 
liy  water.  Siibsoqiieiitly  tliis  oiiiiiioii  |ii'oved  crronc- 
nus,  Ca|>taiu  M'Oliiitock  iiieiition.i  it  to  show  how  vaguo 
their  ini'orniaticm  was — indeed,  all  JCsiiuiiuaux  nceounts 
nro  naturally  so — and  how  entirely  they  were  di^peiident 
njion  their  own  exertions  for  bringing  to  light  the 
mystery  of  their  fate. 

The  inforinatiou  obtained  by  Dr.  llao  was  mainly 
derived  second-hand  from  the  Fish  River  Esquimaux, 
and  ahouhl  not  bo  coiifoniided  with  that  received  by 
them  from  tl'e  King  William  Island  Esqiv  'lux. 
These  |)coplo  tohl  them  they  did  not  find  the  bodies  of 
the  white  men  (that  is,  they  did  not  know  any  had 
died  mion  the  march)  until  the  following  win'.er. 

The  remains  of  those  who  died  in  the  Fish  River 
may  very  ))robably  liave  been  disoovered  in  the  summer 
shortly  after  their  decease. 

A  cairn  was  found  at  I'oint  Gladman,  which  was  taken 
down  stone  by  stone — (•*)''()  p.  457.)— and  carefully  ex- 
amined, but  nothing  found.  Astill  more  iuipoitant  cairn 
was  examined  at  Cape  Herschcl,  with  similar  unsatisfac- 
tory results.  Captain  M'Olintock,  who  says,  "  There  will 
bo  few  spots  more  hallowed  by  English  seamen  than 
this  eaini  on  Cape  llersehcl."  believes  that  it  had  been 
jiluiidercil  by  the  natives,  for  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
retreating  party  proceeding  this  w.ay  to  Back's  River 
wonid  have  quilted  King  William  Land  without 
leaving  some  record  bei   nd  them. 

About  twelve  miles  Jrom  Capo  Ilcrschel,  Captain 
Jl'Cliutock's  party  found  a  small  cairn  built  by  Hobson's 
party,  and  containing  a  note.  He  had  reached  his 
extreme  point  six  days  previously,  without  having  seen 
anything  of  the  wreck,  or  of  natives,  but  he  had  found 
a  record — the  record  so  ardently  sought  for  of  the 
Franklin  expedition — at  Port  Victory. 

That  record.  Captain  M'Clintock  observes,  is  indeed 
a  sad  and  touching  relic  of  our  lost  countrymen,  and 
to  simplify  its  contents  ho  points  out  separately  the 
double  story  it  so  briefly  tells. 

In  the  first  place,  the  record  paper  was  one  of  the 
printed  forms  usually  supplied  to  discovery  ships  for 
the  imrpose  of  being  inclosed  in  bottles  and  thrown 
overboard  at  sea,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  set  of  the 
currents,  blanks  being  left  for  the  date  and  positions ; 
any  person  finding  one  of  these  records  is  requested  to 
forward  it  to  the  Secretjiry  of  the  Admiralty  with  a 
note  of  tiiuo  and  place;  and  this  request  is  printed 
upon  it  in  six  ditferent  languages.  Upon  it  was 
written,  ajiparently  by  Lieutenant  Gore,  as  follows  ; — 
II.M.  ships  'Erebus'  and  'Terror' 
wintered  in  tho  ice  in  lat.  70°  05' 
N.,  long.  98°  23'  W. 

"  Having  wintered  in  184G-7  at  Buechy  Island,  in 
lat.  7t°  43'  2S"  N.,  long.  91"  39'  15"  W.,  after  having 
ascended  Wellington  Channel  to  lat  77°,  and  returned 
by  the  west  side  of  Cornwallis  Island. 

"  Sir  John  Franklin  commanding  the  expedition. 

"  All  well. 

"  ['arty  consisting  of  2  officers  and  C  men,  left  the 
I  hips  on  Monday,  2-tth  May,  1847. 

"  Cm.  Gore,  Lieut. 

"  Chas.  F.  De3  Vceux,  Mate." 


"28  of  May,  J  ^ 
1847.       I 


There  is  an  error  in  the  above  document,  namely, 
that  the  Krebua  and  I'urror  wintered  at  Beechy  Island 
in  1840-7 — tho  coireot  dates  should  have  been  1845-Cj 
a  glance  at  tho  date  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  tho 
record  jiroves  this,  but  in  all  other  respects  the  tale  ia 
told  in  as  few  words  as  possible  of  their  wonderful  suc- 
cess up  to  that  date,  May,  1847t  We  find  that,  alter 
the  last  intelligencB  of  Sir  John  Franklin  wos  received 
(bearing  date  of  July,  1845)  from  tho  whalers  in 
iMelvillo  Bay,  his  expedition  passed  on  to  Lancaster 
.Sound,  and  entered  Wellington  Channel,  of  which 
tho  southern  entranco  had  been  discovered  by  Sir  Ed- 
ward Tarry  in  1819.  The  Krehns  and  Terror  sailed 
up  that  strait  for  150  miles,  and  reached  in  tho  antiimn 
of  1845  tho  same  latitude  as  was  attained  eight  years 
subsequently  by  11. M.S.  Asaiataiice  and  Pioneer. 
Whether  Franklin  intonded  to  iiursuo  this  northern 
course,  and  was  on'y  stopped  by  ice  in  that  latitude  of 
77°  north,  or  pur|)osoly  relinquished  a  route  which 
seemed  to  lead  away  from  tho  known  seas  oflf  the  coast 
of  America,  must  bo  n  matter  of  opinion;  but  this  tho 
<locumcnt  assures  us  of,  that  Sir  John  Franklin's  exiic- 
dition,  having  acconi])lislied  this  examination,  returned 
southward  from  latitude  77"  north,  which  ia  at  tho 
head  of  Wellington  Channel,  and  reentered  Barrow's 
Strait  by  a  new  channel  between  Bathurst  and  Corn- 
wallis Islands. 

Seldom  has  such  an  amount  of  success  been  accorded 
to  an  Arctic  navigator  in  a  single  season,  and  when  the 
Krebua  and  Terror  were  securetl  at  Beechcy  Island  for 
tho  coming  winter  of  1845-C,  tho  results  of  their  first 
year's  labour  must  have  been  most  cheering.  These 
results  \vere  the  exploration  of  Wellington  and  Queen's 
Channel,  and  the  addition  to  our  charts  of  the  exten- 
sive lands  on  either  hand.  In  1816  they  proceeded  to 
the  south-west,  and  eventually  reached  within  twelve 
miles  of  the  north  extreme  of  King  William  Land, 
when  their  progress  was  arrested  by  the  approaching 
winter  of  1 5 1 ';  7.  That  winter  appears  to  have  passed 
without  any  serious  loss  of  life;  and  when,  in  the 
spring.  Lieutenant  Gore  leaves  with  a  party  for  some 
especial  purpose,  and  very  probably  to  connect  the  tin- 
known  coast-lino  of  King  William  Land  between 
Point  Victory  and  Cape  Ilcrschel,  those  on  board  tho 
Erehica  and  Terror  were  "All  well,"  and  the  gallant 
Franklin  still  commanded. 

But,  alas!  round  the  margin  of  tho  paper  upon 
which  Lieutenant  Gore  in  1847  wrote  tlio.se  words  of 
hoi)o  and  promise,  another  hand  had  subsequently 
written  the  following  words:  — 

"April  25,  1848.— H.M.  ships  Terror  and  Erebus 
wore  deserted  on  the  22ud  April,  5  leagues  N.N.W.  of 
this,  having  been  beset  since  12th  September,  1846. 
Tho  officers  and  crews,  consisting  of  105  souls,  under 
tho  command  of  Ca])tain  F.  R.  JL  Crozier,  landed  here 
in  lat.  69°  37'  42"  N.,  long.  98^  41'  W,  Sir  John 
Franklin  died  on  tho  llth  June,  1847;  and  tho  total 
lo.s3  by  deaths  in  the  expedition  has  been  to  this  date  9 
officers  and  15  men. 
(Signed) 

"  F.  R.  M.  Chozieb, 

"  Captain  and  Senior  Officer. 
"  James  Fitzjames, 

"  Captain  H.M.S.J5«6iM." 

"  And  start  (on)  to-morrow,  2Gth, 
for  Back's  Fish  River."  . 

This  marginal  information  was  evidently  written  by 
Captain  Fitzjames,  excepting  only  the   note   stating 
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wlien  and  where  they  were  guing,  which  was  niUuJ  by 
Captain  Crozier. 

Tiievo  IH  Honio  additional  n)»r}{inul  iufornialinn  rclii- 
tivo  to  tho  transfisr  of  tlio  docninent  to  its  jircsfnt 
]K)Hition  (viz.,  tho  site  of  Sir  Junu's  Hoss'h  ))iliiir)  from 
u  8i):>t  four  niilua  to  tho  norlliwnrd,  near  Point  Victory, 
whero  it  had  been  originally  deposited  by  tho  lute 
Commander  Qore.  Tliia  littlo  word  late  shows  uh  that 
ho  too,  within  tho  twolvomonth,  had  panscd  nway. 

In  tho  Hhort  space  of  twolvomonthif  liow  mournt'ul 
had  bccomo  tho  history  of  Franlclin'H  expedition;  how 
changed  from  the  cheerful  "All  well  '  of  Graham 
Gore  !  Tlio  spring  of  1847  found  them  within  ninety 
miles  of  tho  known  soa  off*  tlio  coast  of  America;  and 
to  men  who  had  already  in  two  seasons  sailed  over  500 
miles  of  provioiisly  unexplored  waters,  how  confident 
must  they  have  then  felt  that  that  forthcoming  navigable 
season  of  1847  would  see  their  ships  pass  over  so  short 
an  intervening  space  I  It  was  ruled  otherwise.  Within 
a  month  after  Lieutenant  Gore  placed  tho  record  on 


Point  Victory,  tho  much-lovid  liailcr  of  tho  expedi- 
tion, 8ir  John  Franklin,  wiwdead;  and  tho  following 
spring  found  Captain  Crozicr,  upon  whom  ihu  command 
had  devolved,  at  Kinj{  \Villian\  Island,  endeavouring 
to  save  his  starving  men,  lOd  souls  in  all,  from  a  t<'r- 
rililo  death  by  retreating  to  tho  Hudson  Day  territories 
up  tho  Lack  or  Great  Fish  River. 

A  sad  tulo  was  never  told  in  fewer  words.  Thero 
is  something  deeply  touching  in  tlieir  extreme  simpli- 
city, and  they  show  in  the  strongest  nuunier  timt 
iHjth  tlio  leaders  of  this  retreating  party  were  actuated 
by  tho  loftiest  senso  of  duty,  ami  met  with  calmness 
and  decision  tho  ''earful  nlternntivo  of  a  last  bold 
struggle  for  life,  rather  tliun  jierish  without  ctlbrt  on 
board  their  ships;  for  wo  well  know  thnt  the  Frrbim 
and  Terror  were  only  provisioned  ui>  to  July,  1848. 

Lieutenant  Itob.son's  note  recorded  that  1  e  found 
quantities  of  clothing  and  articles  of  nil  kimls  lung 
about  tho  oairn,  as  if  those  men,  atvaro  tliat  they 
wore   retreating  for  their   lives,  had  thcio  abanduncd 
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overything  which  thoy  consii/crcd  superfluous.  En- 
couraged by  this  important  news.  Captain  M'Clintock's 
party  exerted  their  utmost  vigilance,  in  onler  that  no 
traco  should  escape  them.  Nor  was  thoir  vigilance 
long  unrewarded.  On  tho  30th  of  May  they  encamped 
alongside  a  largo  boat — another  melancholy  relic  which 
Uobson  had  found  and  examined  a  few  days  before.  A 
vast  quantity  of  tattered  clothing  was  lying  in  her,  and 
this  was  first  examined.  Not  a  single  article  bore  the 
name  of  its  former  owner.  Tho  boat  was  cleared  out 
and  cai-efully  swept,  that  nothing  might  escnpe  thorn. 
The  snow  was  then  removed  from  about  her,  but 
nothing  whatever  was  found. 

But  all  these  were  after-observations;  thero  was 
that  in  the  boat  which  transfixed  them  with  awe.  It 
was  portions  of  two  human  skeletons.  One  was  that 
of  a  slight  yonng  person;  the  other  of  a  large,  strongly- 
nmde,  middle-aged  man,  Tho  former  was  found  in  the 
bow  of  the  boat,  but  in  too  much  disturfced  a  state  to 
enable  Hobson  to  judge  whether  the  sufferer  had  died 


there;  largo  and  j.owcrfid  animals,  probably  wolves, 
had  destroyed  much  of  this  skeleton,  which  may  have 
been  that  of  nn  oflicer.  Near  it  M'as  found  tho  frng- 
meut  of  a  pair  of  worked  sli])pers.  'J'liey  had  originally 
been  eleven  inches  long,  lined  wilh  calf-skin  with  tho 
hair  left  on,  and  the  edges  bound  with  red  silk  ribbon. 
Besides  those  slijipcrs  there  were  a  jiair  of  small  strong 
shooting  half-boots.  Tho  other  skeleton  wa.s  in  a  some- 
what more  perfect  state,i  ond  was  enveloped  with 
clothes  and  furs;  it  lay  across  tho  boat,  under  tho 
after- thwart.  Close  l-oside  it  were  found  five  watches; 
and  there  were  two  doiible-barrelled  guns— one  barrel 
in  each  loaded  and  cocked,  standing  muzzle  >ii)wurds 
against  tho  boat's  side.  It  may  be  imagined  with 
what  deep  interest  tl  -;"  wl  relics  were  scrutinised, 
and  how  anxiously  e  y  fragment  of  clothing  was 
turned  over  in  search  of  pockets  and   pocket-books, 


'  No  imrt  of  tlio  «knU  of  cillicr  fkclcton  was  found,  witli  the 
exception  only  of  tlio  lower  jiiw  of  cncb. 
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Journals,  or  oven  nainog.  Five  or  nix  jimall  booki  were 
found,  all  of  thoin  icriptural  or  devotional  works, 
vxcitpt  the  Vicar  0/  WakfJUld,  One  little  book,  CAn'»- 
tian  MtUidif,  boro  an  iniicription  upon  tho  titlo-itage 
from  tho  donor  to  (>.  O.  (Graham  Goro  1)  A  small 
lUblo  contained  nunioroiu  marginal  notcti,  and  whole 
pasragoH  underlined.  Oosides  these  bookH,  tho 
covers  of  a  New  Testament  and  Prayer-book  were 
found. 

Amongst  an  amazing  quantity  of  clothing  there  were 
seven  or  eight  paint  of  boots  of  vorions  kijitln — cloth  win- 
ter boots,  BOA  bootfl,  heavy  anklo  boots,  anil  strong  shoeH. 
I  noted,  says  Captain  M'Clintock,  that  thcro  were  silk 
handkerchiefs — black,  white,  and  figun^d — towels,  soap, 
sponge,  tooth-brush,  and  hair  combs ;  mackintosh  gun- 
cover,  marked  outside  with  paint  A  12,  and  lined  with 
black  cloth.  Besides  these  articles  wo  found  twine, 
nails,  saws,  files,  bristles,  wnx-ends,  sail-mnkcrs'  palms, 
powder,  bullets,  shot,  cartridge,  wads,  leather  car- 
tridge-case, knives — clasp  and  dinner  ones — needle  and 
thread  co-scs,  slow-match,  several  bayonet  scabbards 
cut  down  into  knife-sheaths,  two  rolls  of  sheet  lead, 
and,  in  short  a  quantity  of  articles  of  ono  description 
and  another  truly  astonishing  in  variety,  and  such  as, 
for  tho  most  part,  modern  sledge-travellers  in  these 
regions  would  consider  a  mere  accumulation  of  deail 
weight,  but  slightly  useful,  and  very  likely  to  break 
down  the  strength  of  tho  sledge-crews. 

The  only  provisions  they  could  find  wero  tea  and 
chocolate ;  of  the  former  very  little  remained,  but 
there  wero  nearly  40  pounds  of  tho  latter.  These 
articles  alone  could  never  support  life  in  such  a  climate, 
and  they  found  neither  biscuit  nor  meat  of  any  kind, 
A  portion  of  tobacco  and  an  empty  pemmican-  tin, 
capable  of  holding  22  pounds  weight,  wero  discovered. 
The  tin  was  marked  with  an  K  :  it  had  probably 
belonged  to  tho  Erebus.  None  of  the  fuel  originally 
brought  from  the  ships  remained  in  or  about  tho  boat, 
but  there  was  no  lack  of  it,  for  a  drift  tree  was  lying 
on  tho  beach  close  at  hand,  and  had  tho  party  been  iu 
need  of  fuel  they  woidd  have  used  tho  paddles  ami 
bottom  boards  of  tho  boat. 

In  the  after-pavt  of  the  boat  thr  discovered  eleven 
large  spoons,  eleven  forks,  and  fo  •  tea-spoons,  all  of 
silver;  of  these  twenty-six  pieceR  ".  plate,  eight  boro 
Sir  John  Fi-anklin's  crest,  tho  naindcr  had  the 
crests  or  initials  of  nine  different  cera,  with  tho  ex- 
ception of  a  single  fork  which  was  t  marked  ;  of  the 
nine  officers,  five  belonged  to  the  '^rebtis — Gore,  Le 
Vesconte,  Fairholme,  Crouch,  anv  Joodsir.  Three 
others  belonged  to  the  Terror, — C  ;ier  (a  tea-spoon 
only),  Hornby  and  Thomas.  It  la  not  known  to 
whom  the  three  articles  with  an  oi>  angraved  on  them 
belonged,  nor  who  was  the  ownor  of  the  unmarked 
fork,  but  of  tho  owners  of  tho.so  that  can  be  identified 
tho  majority  belonged  to  the  Erebvt.  One  of  the 
watches  bore  the  crest  of  Mr.  Crouch,  of  the  Erebus, 
and  as  tho  pemmican  tin  also  came  from  that  ship, 
Captain  M'Clintock  is  inclined  to  think  tho  boat  did 
also. 

Sir  John  Franklin's  plate  perhaps  was  issued  to 
the  men  for  their  use,  as  the  only  means  of  saving  it ; 
and  it  seems  probable  that  tho  officers  generally  did 
the  same,  as  not  a  single  iron  spoon,  such  as  sailors 
always  use,  has  been  found.  Of  the  many  men,  pro- 
bably twoEty  or  thirty,  who  were  attached  to  this 
boat,  it  seemed  most  strange  that  the  remains  of  only 
two  individuals  were  found,  nor  were  there  any- graves 


upon  the  neighbouring  flat  lanil ;  indeed,  bearing  in 
mind  tho  sousou  at  which  these  poor  feUows  left  tlioir 
shi]is,  it  should  Ihi  remembered  that  tho  soil  was  then 
frozen  hanl,  and  the  labour  of  cutting  a  grave  very 
great  indeed. 

But  what  excited  their  ai>tonishment  was  to  find 
tho  sledge  was  directed  N.K.,  exactly  for  thu  next 
point  of  land  for  wiiich  they  themselves  were  tra- 
velling. 

Tho  position  of  this  abandoned  boat  is  about  fiO 
miles  as  a  sledge  would  travel  from  Point  Victory,  and 
therefore  CJ!  miles  from  the  position  of  tho  ships  ;  also 
it  is  70  miles  from  tho  skeleton  of  tho  steward,  and  ISO 
miles  from  Montreal  Island  :  it  is,  moreover,  in  the 
depth  of  a  wide  bay,  where,  by  crossing  over  ten  or 
twelve  miles  of  very  low  land,  a  great  saving  of  distancu 
would  bo  cfi'ected,  tho  route  by  tho  coost-lino  being 
about  40  miles. 

A  little  reflection  led  them  to  satisfy  their  own 
mind,  at  least,  that  the  boat  was  returning  to  the  ships, 
and  in  no  otlier  way  could  they  account  for  two  men 
having  been  left  in  her,  than  by  supposing  tho  jinrty 
wero  unable  to  drng  the  boat  further,  niid  that  these 
two  men,  not  being  able  to  keep  np  with  their  ship- 
mates, were  thereibro  left  by  them  EU]i])li('d  with  such 
provisions  as  could  be  spared  to  Inst  until  the  return  of 
the  others  from  the  ship  with  a  fresh  stock. 

Whether  it  was  tho  intention  of  tho  rctroccding 
party  to  await  the  result  of  another  sense  n  iu  the 
ships,  or  to  follow  tho  track  of  the  main  body  to  tin; 
Great  Fish  Eivcr,  is  now  a  matter  of  conjecture,  it 
seems  highly  probable  that  they  had  jmrposcd  revisit- 
ing tho  boat,  not  only  on  account  of  the  two  men  left 
in  charge  of  it,  but  also  to  obtain  the  chocolate,  tho 
five  watches,  and  many  other  articles  which  would 
otherwise  scarcely  have  been  left  in  her. 

Tho  samo  re.nsons  which  may  be  assigned  for  tho 
return  of  this  detachment  from  tho  main  body,  will 
also  serve  to  account  for  their  not  having  come  back 
to  their  boat.  In  both  instances  they  appear  to  have 
greatly  oven-ntcd  their  strength,  and  the  distance  they 
could  travel  in  a  given  time, 

T  king  this  view  of  the  case,  wo  can  understand 
why  their  provisions  would  not  last  them  for  anything 
like  tho  distance  they  required  to  ti-avel ;  and  why 
they  would  be  obliged  to  send  back  to  the  ships  for 
more,  first  taking  from  the  detached  party  all  the  pro- 
visions they  could  possibly  spare.  Whether  all  or  ony 
of  tho  remainder  of  this  detached  j)arty  ever  reached 
their  ship  is  uncertain  ;  all  that  is  known  is  that 
they  did  not  revisit  the  boat,  which  accounts  for 
tho  absence  of  more  skeletons  in  its  neighbonrhood ; 
and  the  Esquimaux  reixirt  that  there  was  no  one 
alive  in  the  ship  when  she  drifted  on  shore,  and  that 
but  one  human  body  was  found  by  them  on  board 
of  her. 

After  leaving  the  boat,  M'Clintock's  party  followed 
an  irregular  coast  line  to  the  N,  and  N,  W,,  up  to  a  very 
prominent  capo,  which  is  probably  tho  extreme  of  land 
seen  from  Point  Victory  by  Sir  James  JRoss,  and 
named  by  him  Point  Franklin,  which  name,  as  a  cape, 
it  still  retains. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  throughout  tho 
whole  of  the  journey  along  the  shores  of  King  Wil- 
liam Land,  a  most  vigilant  look-out  was  kept  to  sea- 
ward for  any  appearance  of  the  stranded  ship  spoken 
of  by  the  natives ;  their  search  was,  however,  fruitless  • 
in  that  respect. 
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III. 
AKOTiiia  Riconn  »oritD-BiTir«i»  to  tbi  "Fox."— A  Nati- 

OlOLI      N0>TU-WllT      VlISAOaP— IIOBiOM'l      JOOINIV— 

HurriBiKOS   PBoM   Socavy  — Captain    Alliw    Youho'i 

JOURRIT— DifCOriBI  M'CUNTOCK  ClIAHMIL— TRB  "  Foz" 
LIBIHATID  VBOM  UIH  lOB  I'RIBOir— Tni  EXFIOITION  BB- 
TUByi  IIOMB— »BI>BBAL  CoMOlVIIOKI. 

On  the  morniDg  of  the  2nd  Juno  thojr  reached  Point 
Victory.  A  noto  left  there  hy  Holwon  informed  Cajit. 
M'Clintock  that  he  had  not  found  the  Rlightcst  tmco 
rithcr  of  a  wreck  anywhere  upon  the  coast  or  of  natives 
to  tho  north  of  Cape  Cri  ier.  Tlio  same  note  bIho 
niado  mention  of  a  Becond  locord  having  been  found 
deiwHitcd  by  Lieutenant  Gore  in  May,  1847,  upon  tlio 
south  side  of  Back  Bay,  but  it  afforded  no  additional 
informatioa  Captain  M'Clintock  remarks  upon  these 
records ; — 

Brief  as  these  records  are,  we  must  needs  bo  con- 
tented with  them ;  they  are  perfect  models  of  official 
brevity.  No  log-book  could  bo  more  provokingly 
laconic.  Yet,  that  any  record  at  all  should  be  depo- 
sited after  the  abandonment  of  the  ships,  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  intended  ;  and  wo  should  feci  tho  more 
thankful  to  Captains  Crozier  and  Fit^games,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  invaluable  supplement ;  and 
our  gratitude  ought  to  bo  all  tho  greater  when  we  re- 
member that  the  ink  had  to  be  thawed,  and  that 
writing  in  a  tent  during  an  April  day  in  tho  Arctic 
regions,  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task. 

A  great  quantity  and  variety  of  things  lay  strewed 
about  tho  cairn,  such  as  oven  in  their  three  days' 
march  from  the  ships,  the  retreating  crews  found  it 
impossible  to  carry  further.  Amongst  these  were  four 
heavy  jots  of  boat's  cooking  stoves,  pickaxes,  shovels, 
iron  hoops,  old  canvas,  a  large  single  block,  about  four 
feet  of  a  copper  lightning  conductor,  long  piece  of  hollow 
brass  curtain-rods,  a  small  case  of  selected  medicines 
containing  about  twenty-four  phials — the  contents  in 
n  wonderful  state  of  preservation;  a  dip  circle  by 
Robinson,  with  two  needles,  bar-magnets  and  light 
horizontal  needle,  all  complete,  the  whole  weighing  only 
nine  pound:) ;  and  even  a  small  sextant,  engraved  with 
the  name  of  "  Frederic  Hornby,"  lying  beside  tho  cairn 
without  its  case.  The  cole 'ired  eye  shades  of  tho  sex- 
tant had  been  taken  out,  ot  trwise  it  was  iierfect,  the 
moveable  screws,  and  such  (arts  as  came  in  contact 
with  the  observer's  hand,  wore  neatly  covered  with 
thin  leather  to  prevent  frost-bite  in  sevei  e  weather. 
{See  page  467.) 

T*>e  clothing  left  by  the  retreating  crows  of  the 
Eretma  and  Terror  formed  a  huge  heap  four  feet 
high  ;  every  article  was  searched,  but  the  pockets  were 
empty,  and  not  oue  of  all  these  articles  was  marked, — 
indeed,  sailors'  warm  clothing  seldom  is.  Two  canteens, 
tho  property  of  marines,  were  found,  one  marked 
«  88  Co.,  Wm.  Hedges,"  and  the  other  "  89  Co.,  Wm. 
Hether."  A  small  pannikin  made  out  of  a  two-pound 
preserved  meat  tin,  had  scratched  on  it  "  W.  Mark." 

Captain  M'Clintock's  search  for  traces  of  the  lost 
ones  ended  at  this  point.  Lieutenant  Hobson  found 
two  other  cairns,  and  many  relics,  between  that  posi- 
tion and  Cape  Felix.  It  is  Captain  M'Clintock's 
opinion,  as  well  as  Lieutenant  Hobson's,  that  no 
part  of  the  coast  between  Cape  Felix  and  Capo 
Crozier  has  been  visited  by  Esquimaux  since  the  fatal 
march  of  the  lost  crews  in  April,  1818  ;  none  of  tho 
cairns  or  unmeroua  ai-ticles  strewed  about — wliich 
would  be  invaluable  to  the  natives — or  even  the  drift- 


wood they  noticed  had  been  touched  by  them.  From 
this  very  signitlcant  fact  it  seems  quite  certain  that 
they  had  not  been  discovered  by  tho  Etiquimaux,  whose 
knowledge  of  tho  "  white  men  falling  down  and  dying 
as  they  walked  along,"  nmst  bo  limited  to  tho  shore- 
line southward  and  eastward  of  Capo  Crozier,  and 
where,  of  course,  no  truces  were  permitted  to  remain 
fur  them  to  find.  It  is  not  probable  that  such  fearful 
mortality  would  have  overtaken  them  so  early  in  their 
march  as  within  eighty  miles  by  Hledgo-routo  from  tho 
abandoned  ships,  such  being  their  diHtnnco  fri>Mi  Ca|)e 
Crozier ;  nor  is'  it  probable  that  they  could  have  paiwed 
tho  wreck  had  sho  existed  th<^ro,  as  there  are  uo  olt- 
lyina  islands  to  prevent  a  ship  drifting  in  u|M>n  tho 
boacn  ;  whilst  to  the  southward  thny  are  very  nume- 
rous ;  80  much  so  that  a  drifting  ship  could  hardly  run 
the  gauntlet  between  them  so  as  to  reach  the  shore. 

The  coast  from  Point  Victory  northward  is  con- 
siderably higher  than  that  upon  which  they  liad  been 
so  many  days ;  tho  sea,  also,  is  not  so  shallow,  and  the 
ice  comes  close  in  ;  to  seaward  all  was  heavy  cluso  ' 
pack,  consisting  of  all  descriptions  of  ice,  but  for  the 
most  part  old  and  heav/. 

Thny  succeeded  in  reaching  False  Strait  on  tho 
morning  of  tho  18th  June,  and  ])itched  their  tent  just 
as  heavy  rain  began  to  descend;  it  lasted  throughout 
tho  greater  part  of  the  day.  After  travelling  a  few 
miles  uiion  the  Long  Lake,  further  progress  was  fouml 
to  be  quite  impossible,  and  they  were  obliged  to  haul 
their  sledges  up  off  tho  flooded  ice,  and  commence  a 
march  sixteen  or  seventeen  miles  overland  fur  the  ship. 
The  poor  dogs  were  so  tired  and  sore-footed,  that  they 
could  not  induce  them  to  follow  them  ;  they  remained 
about  the  sledges.  After  a  very  fatiguing  scramblo 
across  the  hills  and  throiigh  tho  snow-valleys,  they 
were  refreshed  with  a  sight  of  the  poor  dear  lonely 
little  Fox,  and  arrived  on  board  in  time  fur  a  lato 
breakfast  on  the  19th  June. 

With  respect  to  a  navigable  north-west  passage,  and 
to  the  probability  of  their  having  been  able  last  season 
to  make  any  consiiderublo  advance  to  the  southward, 
had  the  barrier  of  ice  across  the  western  outlet  of 
Bellot  Strait  permitted  them  to  roach  the  open  water 
beyond.  Captain  M'Clintock  thinks,  judging  from  what 
he  has  since  seen  of  the  ice  in  Franklin  Strait,  that 
the  chances  were  greatly  in  favour  of  their  reaching 
Cape  Hcrschcl,  on  the  S.  side  of  King  William  Land, 
by  passing  (as  he  intended  to  do)  eastward  of  that 
island . 

From  Bellot  Strait  to  Cape  Victoria,  they  found  a 
mixtire  of  old  and  new  ice,  showing  the  exact  propor- 
tion of  pack  and  of  clear  water  at  the  setting  in  of 
winter.  Once  to  the  southward  of  the  Tasmania  Group, 
he  thinks  their  chief  difficulty  would  have  been  over- 
come ;  and  Fouth  of  Cape  Victoria  ho  doubts  whether 
any  further  obstruction  would  have  been  ex])erienced, 
as  but  little,  if  any,  ice  remained.  The  natives  told 
them  the  ice  imnt  away,  and  left  a  clear  sea  every 
year.  As  their  discoveries  show  tho  Victoria  Strait  to 
be  but  little  more  than  twenty  miles  wide,  the  ice 
pressed  southward  through  so  narrow  a  space  could 
hardly  have  prevented  their  crossing  to  Victoria  Land, 
and  Cambridge  Bay,  the  wintering-]>1ace  reached  by 
CoUinson,  from  the  toest. 

No  one  who  sees  that  portion  of  Victoria  Strait 
which  lies  l>etween  King  William  Island  and  Victoria 
Land,  as  they  saw  it,  could  doubt  of  there  being  but 
one  way  of  getting  a  ship  through  it,  that  waa  being 
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ttio  fxlremdy  hnzardous  ono  of  drifting  tliruugli  in  the 
]);\('k. 

The  wide  channel  between  Prince  of  Walts'  Land 
and  Victoria  hind  admits  a  vast  and  continuous  stream 
of  very  heavy  ocean-formed  ice  from  the  N.W.,  which 
presses  upon  the  western  face  of  King  William 
island,  and  chokes  up  Victoria  Strait  in  the  manner 
just  described.  Tlie  North-West  Passage  could  never 
lie  sailed  through  by  passing  westward — that  is — to 
windward,  of  King  William     Island. 

I  f  the  season  was  so  favourable  for  navigation  as  to 
open  the  northern  part  of  this  western  sea'  (as,  for  in- 
stance, in  1840,  when  Sir  J.  Franklin  sailed  down  it), 
but  comparatively  little  difficulty  would  bo  experienced 
in  the  more  southern  jiortion  of  it  until  Victoria  Strait 
was  reached.  Htid  Sir  John  Franklin  known  that  a 
channel  existed  eastward  of  King  William  Land  (.so 
named  by  Sir  John  Ross),  it  is  not  probable  that  ho 
would  have  risked  the  besetment  of  hia  ships  in  such  ; 


very  heavy  ice  to  the  westward  of  it;  but  had  he  at- 
tempted the  north-west  passage  by  the  eastern  route,  ho 
would  probably  have  carried  his  ships  safely  through  to 
Behring's  Strait.  But  Franklin  was  furnished  with 
charts  which  indicated  no  passage  to  the  eastward  of 
King  William  Land,  und  he  supposed  that  land  (since 
diseovereii  by  Rae  to  be  an  island)  to  be  a  peninsula 
attached  to  the  continent  of  North  America;  and  he 
consequently  had  but  one  course  open  to  him,  and  that 
the  one  he  adopted. 

Captain  il'Clintock's  preference  for  the  route  by  the 
east  side  of  the  island  is  foimded  upon  the  observations 
and  ex[)erience  of  Rao  and  Collinton  in  1851-2-4.  He 
is  of  opinion  that  the  barrier  of  ice  off  Bellot  Strait, 
some  three  or  four  miles  wide,  was  the  only  obstacle 
to  their  carrying  the  Fox,  occording  to  his  original  in- 
tention, southward  to  the  Great  Fish  River,  jwssing 
east  of  King  William  Island,  and  from  thence  to  a 
wintering  position  on  Victoria  Land.     Perhaps  some 
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futui'c  voyager,  profiting  by  the  experience  so  fearfully 
and  fatally  acquired  by  the  Frimklin  expedition,  and 
the  observations  of  Rae  and  Captains  Collinson  and 
M'Clintock,  may  succeed  in  carrying  his  ship  through 
from  sea  to  sea;  at  least  he  will  bo  enabled  to  direct  all 
his  efforts  in  the  true  and  only  direction.  In  the 
meantime  to  Franklin  must  be  assigned  the  earliest 
discovery  of  the  North-West  Passage,  though  not  the 
actual  accomplishment  of  it  in  his  ships. 

Hobsoi.'j  reimrt  is  a  minute  record  of  all  that  occtir- 
red  during  his  journey  of  seventy-four  days,  and  in- 
cludes a  list  of  all  tlio  relics  bro\ight  on  board,  or  seen 
by  him.  Ho  suflTered  very  severely  in  health :  when 
only  ten  days  out  from  the  ship,  traces  of  scurvj' 
a,ipcared,;  when  a  month  absent  he  wolkcd  lame; 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  journey  ho  was  compelled 
to  ullow  himself  to  Ix)  dragged  upon  the  sledge,  not 
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being  able  to  walk  more  than  a  few  yards  at  a  time  ; 
and  on  arriving  at  the  ship  on  the  14th  June,  poir 
Hodson  wos  unable  to  stanf'  How  strongly  this 
bears  upon  the  last  sad  march  of  the  lost  crews  I  And 
yet  Hobson's  food  throughout  .^e  whole  journey  was 
pemmican  of  the  very  best  quality,  the  most  nutritious 
description  of  food  that  we  know  of,  and  varied  occa- 
sionally by  such  game  as  they  were  able  to  shoot.  In 
spite  of  tliLs  fresh-meat  diet,  scurvy  advanced  with 
ra]iid  strides. 

After  leaving  Captain  M'Clintock  at  Cape  Victoria 
ho  days — "  No  difficulty  was  exjierienced  in  crossing 
James  Ross  Strait.  The  ice  apjieared  to  be  of  but  one 
year's  growth  ;  and  although  it  was  in  many  places 
much  crushed  up,  we  easily  found  smooth  leads  through 
the  lines  of  hummocks ;  many  very  heavy  masses  of 
ice,  evidently  of  foreign  formation,  have  l)cen  here 
arrested  in  their  drift :  so  large  are  they  that,  in  the 
gloomy  weather  we  experienced,  they  were  often  takea 
for  islands." 
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Agaiii,  at  Cape  Felix,  he  observes, — "  The  pressure 
of  the  ice  is  severe,  but  the  ice  itself  is  not  remarkably 
heavy  in  character  ;  the  shoalness  of  the  coast  keeps 
the  line  of  pressure  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
beach  ;  to  the  northward  of  the  island  the  ice,  as  far  as 
could  be  seen,  was  very  rough,  and  crushed  up  into  very 
large  masses."  Here  was  noticed  thr  gradual  cha-.ige  in 
the  character  of  the  ice  as  Hobson  left  the  Bo':>thian 
shore  and  advanced  towards  "Victoria  Strait.  The  "  very 
lieftvy  masses  of  ice,  evidently  of  foreign  formation," 
had  drifted  in  from  the  N.W.  through  M'Clure  Strait  j 
Victoria  Strait  was  full  of  it ;  and  Hobson's  descrip- 
tion of  the  ice  he  passed  over  clearly  illustrates  how 
Franklin,  leaving  clear  water  behind  him,  pressed  his 
ships  into  the  pack  when  he  attempted  to  force  through 
Victoria  Strait.  How  very  different  the  result  might 
and  probably  would  have  been  had  he  known  of  the 
existence  of  a  ship-channel,  sheltered  by  King  William 
Island  from  this  tremendous  "  pokr  pack  !" 

Hobson  left  King  William  Island  on  the  lost  day  of 
May,  having  spent  thirty-one  days  on  its  desolate 
shores.  During  that  period  one  bear  and  five  willow 
grouse  were  shot ;  one  wolf  and  a  few  foxes  were  seen. 
One  poor  fox  was  either  so  desperately  hungrv,  or  so 
charmed  with  the  rare  sight  of  animated  beings,  that 
he  played  about  the  party  until  the  dogs  snapped  him 
up,  although  in  harness  and  dragging  the  sledge  at  the 
time.  A  few  gulls  were  seen,  but  not  until  after  the 
first  week  in  June. 

It  has  already  been  explained  how  Hobson  found 
the  records  and  the  boat :  he  exercised  his  discretionary 
power  with  sound  judgment,  and  completed  his  search 
so  well,  that,  in  con  '.ng  over  the  same  ground  after 
liim.  Captain  M'Clintfck  could  not  discover  any  trace 
that  had  escaped  him. 

The  latter  quite  agree;  with  him  that  there  may  be 
many  small  articles  beneath  the  snow ;  but  that  cairns, 
graves,  or  any  conspicuous  objects  could  exist  upon  so 
low  and  uniform  a  shore,  without  their  having  seen  them, 
is  almost  impossible. 

Captain  Young's  report  comprised  soventy-eight 
days  of  sledge-travelling,  and  certainly  under  most 
tliflcoui-aging  circumstances.  Leaving  the  ship  on  7th 
April,  bo  crossed  the  western  strait  to  Prince  of  Wales' 
Liir-J,  and  thence  ti"aced  its  shore  to  the  south  and 
west.  On  reaching  its  southern  termination — Cape 
Swinburne,  so  named  '.n  honour  of  Rcar-Admiral 
Swinburne,  a  much-esteemed  friend  of  Sir  J.  Frank- 
lin, anil  one  of  the  earliest  supporters  of  this  final 
expedition — he  describes  the  land  as  extremely  low, 
and  deeply  covered  with  snow,  the  heavy  grounded 
hummocks  which  fringed  its  monotonous  coast  alone 
indicating  the  line  of  demarcation  betwixt  land  and 
sea.  To  the  north-oast  of  this  terminal  cajio  thi  sea 
was  covered  with  level  floe  formed  in  the  fall  of  last 
year,  whilst  all  to  the  north-westward  of  the  same 
cape  wns  pack  consisting  of  heavy  ice-masses,  formed 
perhaps  years  ago  in  far  distant  and  wider  seas. 

Young  attempted  to  cross  the  channel  which  he  dis- 
covered between  Prince  of  Wales'  Island  and  Victoria 
Land ;  but  from  the  rugged  nature  of  the  ice,  found 
J,  quite  impracticable  with  the  means  and  time  re- 
maining at  his  disposal.  He  expresses  his  firm  con- 
viction that  this  cliannel  is  so  constantly  choked  up 
with  unusually  heavy  ice  as  to  be  quite  unnavigable  ; 
:t  is,  in  fact,  a  continuous  ice  stream  from  the  N.W. 
His  opinion  coincides  v  ith  Captain  M'Clintock's,  and 
v/ith  those  of  Captains  Ommai>uey  and  Osborn,  when 
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those  officers  ex])lored  the  north-western  shores  of 
Prince  Wales'  Land  in  ISni. 

Fearing  that  his  provisions  might  run  short,  he  sent 
back  one  sledge  with  four  men,  and  continued  his 
march  with  only  one  man  and  the  dogs  for  forty 
days  I  They  were  obliged  to  build  a  snow-hut  each 
night  to  sleep  in,  aa  the  tent  was  sent  back  with  the 
men;  but  latterly,  when  the  weather  became  more 
mild,  they  preferred  sleeping  on  the  sledge,  ?3  the  con- 
structing of  a  snow-hut  usually  occupied  them  for  two 
hours.  Young  completed  the  exploration  of  this  coast 
beyond  the  point  marked  upon  the  charts  as  Osborn's 
farthest,  np  nearly  to  lat.  73°  N.,  but  no  cairn  was 
found.  He,  however,  recognised  the  remai'kably 
shaped  conical  hills  spoken  c2  by  Osborn,  when  be  at 
his  farthest,  in  1851,  struck  off  to  the  westward. 

The  coast-line  thi-oughout  was  extremely  low ;  and 
in  the  thick  disagreeable  weather  which  he  almost 
constantly  experienced,  it  was  often  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty  to  prevent  straying  off  the  coast-line  inland. 
He  commenced  his  return  on  11th  May,  and  reached 
the  ship  on  7th  June,  in  wretched  health  and  depressed 
in  spirits. 

Directly  his  health  was  partially  re-established,  he, 
in  spite  of  the  Doctor's  remonstrance.-),  again  set  out 
on  the  1 0th  with  his  ])arty  of  men  and  the  dogs,  to 
complete  the  exploration  of  both  shores  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  Peel  Sound    between  the  position  of  the 
Fox  and  the  points  reachel  by  Sir  James  Ross  in  1840, 
and  Lieutenant  Browne  iu  18<)1.  This  he  accomplished 
without  finding  any  trace  of  the  lont  expedition,  and 
I  the  parties  were  again  on  board  by      .ch  June.     The 
i  ice  travelled  over  in  this  last  jou>aey  was  almost  all 
,  formed  last  autumn. 

I  The  extent  of  coast  line  explored  by  Captain  Young 
I  amounts  to  380  miles,  whilst  that  discovered  by  Hobson 
and  Captain  %1'Clintock  amounts  to  nearly  420  miles, 
.  making  a  total  of  800  geographical  miles  of  new  coast- 
;  line  which  were  laid  down. 

j  On  Wednesday,  the  10th  day  of  August,  the  south 
;  wind  having  cleared  away  a  passage  for  the  Fox  out  of 
Brentford  Bay,  they  started  under  steam,  leavi'^g  be- 
hind them  the  gravesof  two  shi|)matcs,  tastefully  sodded 
round  and  planted  over  with  the  usual  Arctic  flowers : 
a  record  in  a  conspicuous  cairn  at  the  west  point  of 
Dep6t  or  Transition  Bay,  and  three  coses  of  pcmmican 
near  the  cost  end  of  Long  Lake,  and  the  travelling 
boat  near  its  west  end,  at  the  head  of  Faliie  Strait. 
On  the  15th  they  passed  within  a  mile  of  Ferry 
Beach;  on  the  17th  Leopold  Island,  and  on  Sunday 
evening,  the  2lMt,  they  were  at  sea  out  of  sight  of  land! 
After  a  brief  stay  atGodiiaveD,asingle  week  of  favour- 
able gales  took  tho  stalwart  little  Fux  from  Cape  Fare- 
well to  witliin  400  miles  of  the  Lami's  End,  or  about 
1,100  miles  of  distance;  and  on  the  20th  of  September 
Captain  M'Clintock  landed  at  x^ortsmouth,  on  his  safe 
return  from  this  most  interesting  and  adventurous 
voyage. 

Tho  battle  ot  tho  Arctic  regions,  we  may  now  truly 
say,  has  been  fought  o>it  and  out  again.  On  the  one  side 
is  man,  by  nature  weak,  sensitive,  and  frail ;  on  the  other, 
privation, gloom, and  cold,sternandever-enduring.  But, 
on  tho  ono  hand,  is  also  mind,  ever  ready,  like  the  tiny 
Fox  that  is  fitted  up  for  the  encounter,  by  its  workings, 
to  penetrate  into  its  ice-encumbered  seas,  c,  like  tho 
Aurora,  to  light  up  into  life  and  cognizancn  remote 
shores  wmpjied  in  the  silence  and  solitude  of  death. 
But  has  mind  always  been  victorious  1     How  many 
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8lii[is  have  now  lieen  abandoned  to  the  relentless  frost 
Hiiicc  the  Fnry  was  first  stranded  on  the  coast  of  North 
Somerset  ?  How  many  gallant  fellows  have  paid  for 
the  heroic  resolution  to  face  and  overcome  difficulties, 
gent  in  this  instance  not  by  man  but  by  nature,  with 
their  lives  (  What  a  picture  of  helplessness  is  pre- 
Kontpil  to  us  in  what  remained  of  the  crew  of  the 
Krcbvs  and  Terror,  dropping  one  by  ouc  as  they  made 
their  last  endeavour  to  leave  the  battle-field  behind 
thoni  I  And  is  the  sad  picture  relitwed  by  a  few 
daring  escapes  and  brilliant  successes,  or  even  by 
M'Clintock's  dauntless  search  for  bones  and  relics  ? 
Wi-  fear  not.  The  struggle  is  not  equal.  When  Pro- 
vidence closes  up  a  portion  of  the  globe  in  ice  and 
snow,  and  wraps  it  up  in  night  for  half  of  the  year, 
leaving  all  around  without  life,  or  movement,  or  light, 
it  sets  its  seal  upon  that  region  as  if  it  was  tabooed  of 
humanity,  and  marks  it  as  a  land  on  whose  outskirts 
even  the  stubborn  Esquimaux  can  only  starve  on  pre- 
carious seals'  flesh  and  blubber. 

Far  would  it  be  from  ns  to  underrate  the  gallantry 
and  heroism  of  o\ir  bravo  and  unflinching  countrymen 
in  carrying  out  these  struggles,  now  renewed  with  what 
has  been  done  by  others  for  about  the  hundred  ami 
thirtieth  time  ;  we  estimate  it  at  the  very  highest,  as 
requiring  higher  qualities  of  courage,  fortitude,  and 
endurance,  than  any  amount  of  struggle  between  man 
and  man,  and  we  ore  as  much  carried  away  by  the 
mystery  and  romance  of  nntrod  regions  of  perpetual 
ice,  and  remote  lands  bathed  in  gloom  and  darkness, 
as  it  is  perhaps  possible  to  bo.  We  honour  the  graves 
of  tliose  who  have  died  there,  and  weep  for  the  memory 
of  the  unburied. 

But  what  has  this  sacrifice  of  life  and  vessels,  and 
this  persistent  expenditure,  which  would  have  almost 
sufficed  to  construct  a  railway  from  Constantinople  to 
Lahore,  or  to  have  united  the  St  Lawrence  with 
Eraser's  River  by  an  iron  bond,  been  incurred  for  1 
In  the  first  place,  to  solve  a  geographical  problem ;  in 
the  second,  to  serve  the  caiwo  of  humanity.  Both 
honourable  incentives, and  worthyof  good  and  tnie  men, 
and  of  an  enterprising  and  grateful  nation.  The  pro- 
blem was  the  discovery  of  a  north-west  passage  ;  and 
we  are  now  told  that  !:iir  John  Franklin  was  the  fiint 
to  effect  it.  This  is  no  doubt  the  case,  y\\  wed  in  the 
light  of  an  open  way  beyond  being  known  >.o  the  un- 
fortunate navigator.  As  much  cannot  be  said  of  Sir 
Edward  Parry's  first  expedition,  when  he  discovered 
Party's  Strait,  and  oflerwards  crossed  the  meridian  of 
110"  west,  for  which  ho  obtained  the  reward  of  ;£5,000, 
alboit,  as  far  as  practical  results  are  concerned,  this 
iii-st  expedition  may  be  said  to  have  determined  the  ex- 
istence of  a  north-west  passage  as  much  as  any  that 
have  followed  it  :  just  as  much  as  when  Sir  K.  M'Clure 
reached  Melville  Island  from  Banks'  Land  in  1852,  or 
when  Iiieutenant  Pym  and  Sir  R.  M'Clure  met,  one 
coming  from  the  cast  and  the  other  from  the  west,  and 
the  Atlantic  shook  hands  with  the  Pacific,  on  the  Cth 
of  April,  1853 — one  of  the  most  touching  incidents  in 
Arctic  exploration.  Prince  Regent's  Inlet  has  been 
since  shown  to  communicate  by  Bcllot  Strait  with  con- 
tinuous sea,  and  Parry's  Strait — or,  as  it  is  now  called, 
Parry  or  Melville  Sound — to  comnumicato  with  the 
same  soa  by  Prince  of  Wales's  Strait  and  M'Clure's 
Strait.  Captain  Sir  R.  M'Clure  was  no  more  successful 
in  oonvoyiug  his  ship  through  the  strait  that  bears  his 
name,  and  which  lies  between  Bank's  Land  and  Melville 
Isl'.uU,  than  Parry  was  in  navigating  from  the  east. 


Captain  Collinson,  on  his  part,  was  no  more  successful 
in  navigating  his  ship  coming  from  the  west  by  Victoria 
Strait,  between  Victoria  Land  and  King  William 
Island,  to  Lancaster  Sound,  than  Sir  John  Franklin 
WU3  in  navigating  his  shi|>3  through  the  same  strait 
coming  from  the  t.ist.  The  Erchus  and  Terror  ■were 
beset  in  the  ico  in  Victoria  Strait  in  September,  1840, 
and  were  abandoned  in  the  same  ices  in  April,  1848. 
Almost  all  the  Arctic  travellers  have  been  on  the  track 
of  the  north-west  passage ;  none  have  effected  it,  even 
by  foot  or  sledge,  save  Sir  R.  M'Clure  and  his  party, 
to  whom  the  reward  has  been  justly  decree  J,  and  none 
have  succeeded  in  carrying  their  ships  through. 

Sir  F.  L.  M'Chntock  says :  "  With  respect  to  ii 
navigable  north-west  passage,  and  to  the  probability 
of  our  having  been  able  last  season  to  make  any  con- 
siderable advance  to  the  southward,  had  the  bamer  of 
ice  across  the  western  outlet  of  Bellot  Strait  permitted 
us  to  reach  the  open  water  l)eyond,  I  think,  judging 
from  what  I  have  since  seen  of  the  ice  in  Franklin 
Strait,  that  the  chances  were  gi'catly  in  favour  of  our 
reaching  Cape  Herschel,  on  the  south  side  of  King 
William's  I^nd,  by  passing  (as  I  intended  to  do)  east- 
toard  of  that  island." 

It  does  not  become  us  to  question  the  judgment  of 
so  cxiwrienced  an  officer  ;  but  we  may  bo  permitted  to 
say  that  a  mere  glance  at  the  map  which  accompanies 
M'Clintock's  narrative  would  show  that,  if  the  only 
chance  of  navigating  between  the  two  oceans  lay 
through  such  a  devious  channel  as  Ross'  Strait,  Rue 
Strait,  and  Sim]>Kon's  Strnit,  when  the  wide  Strait  of 
Victoria  was  right  before  them,  it  was  a  very  small 
chance  indeed. 

That  which  is  equally  remarkable  is,  that  Sit  B, 
M'Clure,  when  ho  reached  the  Bay  of  Mercy,  where 
the  Investigator  was  frozen  in  and  abandoned,  was  but 
a  very  short  distance  of  the  jmrallel  attained  by  Paiiy 
on  the  IGth  of  August,  1S20.  Had  he  been  able  to 
effect  the  remaining  8|>acc,  the  north-west  paB.sage 
would  have  been  carried  out,  but  by  two  different 
ships,  one  coming  from  the  east,  the  other  from  the 
west,  and  that  in  the  same  strait.  Captain  Collin- 
son, it  may  also  !«  remarked,  when  he  reached  his 
farthest  in  Prince  of  Wales  Strait,  which  wos  only  a 
trifle  beyond  wliot  M'Clure  reached  in  the  same  strait, 
attained  nearly  the  same  parallel  of  west  longitude  as 
Sir  Edward  Parry  did  in  the  north  in  1820.  So  that 
the  north-west  passage  was  on  that  occasion  once  more 
nearly  efl'ected  by  two  different  navigators  coming  in 
opfiosite  directions.  And  that  which  is  almost  equally 
remarkable  is,  that  when  Captain  Collinson  wintered 
in  Cambridge  Bay,  in  Victoria  Land,  in  1852-3,  he 
explored  the  coast  of  that  land  along  the  strait  of  the 
same  name,  and  between  it  and  King  William  Island, 
to  a  point  northward,  or  beyond  where  the  Erehui  and 
Terror  were  abandoned  in  1848.  It  is  not  at  all  pro- 
bable that,  if  Captain  Collinson  had  ])ushcd  on  his 
sledge  parties  to  the  eastward  of  King  William  Island, 
ho  would  have  found  any  suivivors  of  the  Franklin 
expedition,  but  he  would  liave  anticiimted  M'Clintock 
in  ascertaining  their  fate,  if  he  had  not  discovered  the 
sad  but  interesting  document  brought  home  by  the 
last-mentioned  intrepid  traveller. 

Apart  from  these  curiosities  of  Arctic  travel  and  ex- 
ploiution,  quite  enough  has  liecn  shown,  as  far  as  a 
north- wes*  jtassage  is  concerned,that,  whether  attempted 
by  the  way  of  Banks's  Straits,  Prince  of  Wales  Strait, 
or  by  Franklin  or  M'Clintock's  Channels,  and  then  by 
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Ross'  or  Victoria  Strait,  tho  Ro-callotl  jmssagcs  are 
seldom  or  ever  freo  from  ice,  anJ  that  a  number  of 
contingencies  are  essential  to  a  successful  navigation 
from  ono  ocean  to  another.  Among  the  first  of  these 
is  the  attainment  of  any  one  of  these  before-mentioned 
straitH — a  task  of  no  ordinary  magnitude,  and  generally 
entailing  the  loss  of  one  season  ;  the  second  is  to  get 
through  the  ice  accumulated  at  the  entrance  of  the 
straits;  and  the  third  is,  supposing  the  season  to  be  one 
of  those  in  which  the  ice  breaks  up,  to  be  exactly  at 
the  spot,  to  move  along  with  the  floe  or  pack,  or  to 
fight  through  it  or  against  it,  as  the  circumstances  may 
1)0.  The  abandonment  of  the  Investigator,  and  of  a 
whole  squadron  of  ships,  by  iSir  Edmund  Belcher,  and 
the  fact  that  the  Erebus  and  Terror  lay  two  years 
beset  in  the  ice  of  Victoria  Strait,  anxiously  waiting 
for  an  opening  which  their  crews  were  never  doomed 
to  see,  show  what  little  hope  thcra  is  of  an  available 
north-west  pa.ssage  ever  lieing  discovered.  The  thing 
seems  to  be  quite  out  of  the  question ;  and  unless  some 
change  of  climate  should  occur  (and  which  in  not  im- 
possible, for  there  are  evidences  of  such  a  change  both 
in  natural  phenomena  and  in  the  fact  of  the  Esquimaux 
having  once  dwelt  in  higher  latitudes  than  they  venture 
to  do  at  present),  it  is  not  likely  that  the  north-west 
passage  will  ever  be  navigated. 

There  is  one  further  fact  connected  with  this  ques- 
tion which  has  been  eliminated  by  Captain  M'C'lintock's 
voyage,  and  which  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  and 
that  is,  that  if  Bellot's  Strait  presents  a  navigable 
channel  to  the  west,  it  could  be  reached  by  Hudson 
Strait  and  the  Gulf  of  Boothia,  as  well  as  by  Baffin's 
Bay  and  Ijincaster  Sound  ;  or,  vice  versA,  if  attained 
fi-o'm  the  west,  a  ship  could  sail  home  by  Hudson  Strait 
instead  of  Baffin's  Bay.  It  will  remain  for  Arctic 
travellers  to  determine  whether  the  pack  in  Baffin's 
Bay,  which  has  carried  so  many  ships,  and  the  little 
]'ox  the  last  among  them,  back  resistless  to  whence 
they  started,  is  more  difficult  to  overcome  than  the  ice- 
clogged  straits  and  naiTows  which  intervene  between 
Hudson  Strait  .and  tho  Gulf  of  Bootliin.  They  are,  at 
gU  events,  in  more  southerly  latitudes. 

A  further  result  of  these  numerous  and  arduous  ex- 
]icditions  has  been  undoubtedly  to  add  considerably  to 
our  geogx-aphical  knowledge,  to  enlarge  the  domains  of 
science,  and  to  create  and  uphold  that  spirit  of  enter- 
prise and  jMJi-severanco  which  it  is  to  bo  hoped  will 
never  be  found  wanting  in  the  British  sailor  or  the 
man  of  science.  Hopes  were  held  out  for  a  time  of 
the  existence  to  the  north  of  an  open  sea,  replete 
with  animal  life,  and  over  which  benignant,  if  not 
b.ilmy  gales,  were  to  wafl  even  ordinary  sailing 
vessels  from  the  Northern  Ocean  to  Behring's 
Straits,  or  even  round  the  circum-polar  regions 
to  the  same  ocean  from  whence  they  proceeded. 
But  these  hojie.s,  founded,  as  they  were,  >ipon  but 
partial  recognisances  and  imperfect  data,  arising  from 
accidental  openings  and  an  unusual  congi-egation  of 
living  things,  have  not  been  doomed  to  be  substantiated. 

While  in  the  present  day  the  lino  of  the  northern 
limit  of  the  distribution  of  the  human  race  makes  a 
curve  from  the  const  of  America  up  and  across  Cock- 
bum  Island  to  still  more  northcrnly  latitudes  in 
Greenland  (and  IM'Clintock  foinid  the  Arctic  High- 
landers, as  he  calls  them,  of  Ca])e  York  rapidly 
diminishing  in  numbers  from  famine  and  disease), 
whales  of  two  or  three  kinds,  narwhals,  walruses,  seals, 
dolphins,  gii-impus,  cod,  nnd  various  fish  ;  musk  oxen, 


reindeer,  Polar  bears,  Arctic  foxes  and  hares,  geese, 
ducks,  auks,  divers,  gulls,  and  snow-buntings,  liave  all 
been  met  with  in  tho  high  latitudes  of  Wellington 
I  Channel.     But  these  and  other  evidences,  as  those  of 
;  occasional  o))en  water,  drift  wood,  and  Esquimaux  relies, 
'  are  not  sufficient  to  prove  the  existence  of  an  open 
Arctic  Ocean  in  the  circuui-polar  legions. 
,      Captain  Sir  F.  L.  M'Clintock  has,  wo  believe — for  the 
appendix  to  tho  journey  of  the  Fox  has  not  yet  been 
'  published — corroliorated  the  determination  by  Sir  James 
Ross  of  the  position  of  tho  north  oiagnetie  pole,  by 
i  which  we  find,  as  in  the  case  with  the  magnetic  equator, 
I  or  that  line  around  the  earth's  central  circntu'erencc 
I  upon  which  the  magnetic  needle  is  horizontal,  and  has 
i  no  dip,  that  it  docs  not  coincide  with  the  terrestrial 
:  equator,  so  the  point  of  the  vertical  dip  of  the  north 
magnetic  polo — and  the  same  thing  has  been  observed  of 
the  south  magnetic  iK)le — isby  nc  means  coincident  with 
the  geographical  poles.     This  wo,  id  tend  to  show  that 
the  position  of  the  magnetic  poles  is  liable  to  change,  and 
this  is  rendered  all  the  more  probable  as  the  lines  of 
greatest   magnetic  intensity  (or  isodynamical  versus 
isoclinial  lines)  present  two  foci  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere— the  one  in  North  America,  and  the  other  in 
Siberia ;  and  these  aj)pear  to  coincide  with  the  two 
points  of  greatest  cold — ])henomena  that  may  vary 
with  the  seasons. 

Materials  for  forming  a  general  conception  of  tho 
geological  structure  of  the  Arctic  Archipelago  have 
been  gradually  accumulating,  and  Professor  Haughton, 
availing  himself  of  the  additional  facts  obtained  by 
M'Clintock,  has  condensed  the  whole  into  a  judicious 
summary  and  a  comprehensive  map,  as  eloquent  in  its 
dLstinctive  lines  os  the  gaudily  coloured  saxifi-ages, 
parryas,  oxyrias,  di-abas,  dryas,  papavers,  and  other 
characteristic  Arctic  plants,  which  are  so  pleasantly 
grouped  together  i;i  Dr.  Sutherland's  account  of  tho 
searching  expedition  under  Mr.  Penny,  give  a  general 
idea,  and  that  at  ono  glance,  of  tho  jicculiarities  of 
Polar  vegetation. 

Murchison  Promontory,  which  bounds  Bollot  Strait 
to  the  south,  has  been  determined  now  to  be  the  most 
northerly  point  of  the  American  continent — its  Arctic 
Cape  Horn.  But,  after  all,  Boothia  is  a  mere  (len  in- 
sula, like  the  Melville  peninsula;  its  isthnnis  is  even 
narrower,  and  neither  will  ever  bo  looked  upon  much 
OS  continental  adjuncts. 

Sir  K  I.  Murchisim  has  attached  to  M'Clintock's 
narrative  a  small  map  re])resenting  all  the  lands  and 
seas  of  tho  Arctic  regions  to  the  west  of  Lancaster 
Sound  which  were  known  and  laid  down  previous  to 
Franklin's  last  expedition,  and  tho  unknown  waters 
travei-sed  by  the  Erebus  and  Terror  <luring  the  two 
summers  before  tho  ships  were  beset — strange  to  say, 
in  the  most  southerly  latitudes  which  they  attained — 
and  the  novelty,  range,  rapidity,  and  boldness  of  tho 
route.  Sir  Eotlerick  remarks,  as  thus  delineated,  may 
well  surprise  the  geographer,  and  even  the  most  enttr- 
prising  Arctic  sailor. 

Captain  M'Clintock  has  also  himself  made  consider- 
able additior.j  to  the  previous  knowledge  of  the  Arctic 
Archipelago,  besides  determining  the  course  followed 
by  the  Erebtts  and  Terror.  Ho  has  more  particularly 
explored  the  hitherto  unknown  coast-lino  of  Poothia, 
southwards  from  Bollot  Strait  to  the  magnetic  pole, 
delineated  the  southern  part  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island, 
laid  down  the  whole  of  King  William  IsUnd,  and 
determined  tho  existence  of  a  new  and  capacious,  but 
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ice-choked,  channel  between  Victoria  Laud  and  Prince 
of  Wales  Island. 

An  immense  number  of  new  names  have  been  thus 
added  to  the  maps — it  i»  grievous  to  think  they  are 
little  more  than  names,  for  few  of  them  indicate  a  site 
inhabited  by  human  beings,  or  a  point  of  any  interest 
or  iniportanco  whatsoever,  except  as  beacons  to  save 
the  future  exi>Iorer  from  destruction.  Captain  M'Clin- 
tock  has,  liowever,  shown  unusual  judgment  and  good 
taste  in  the  designations  which  he  has  bestowed  upon 
places.  Hitherto,  all  the  great  blocks  of  land,  with 
some  few  exceptions,  have  been  devoted  to  tlio  Admi- 
nilty,  or  to  those  in  power,  from  that  lively  sense 
of  gratitude  which  is  said  to  anticipate  favours  to  come. 
The  exceptions  are  Boothia,  North  Somerset,  North 
Devon,  Grinnel  Land,  and  a  few  others.  Jl'Clintock 
has  not  only  rendered  justice  to  real  gratitude  in  affix- 
ing the  names  of  Acklaud,  Murchison,  Fitzroy,  Pivsley, 
De  la  Roquette,  and  other  supporters  of  Arctic  re- 
search, to  various  points,  but  he  lias  honoured  science 
in  the  personsof  Brodie  and  Livingstone;  and  he  lias  not 
even  forgotten  the  claimsof  litcratnre,for  we  have  now  a 
Point  Charles  Dickensand  a  Point  Thackei-ay  in  the  Arc- 
tic Archipelago,  where  the  Melvilles,  and  the  Dundases 
and  the  Bathursts,  and  the  Barrows  have  hitherto  had  it 
all  their  own  way.  Pity  it  is  that  callous  map-makers 
will,  in  futm-o  atlases,  clip  and  crop  this  redundancy 
of  Arctic  nr  nienclature  with  an  iron  pen,  and  leave 
nothing  but  what  has  a  geograi>hical  meaning  and  im- 


port, not  a  mere  human  one.  It  is  to  be  regrette<l  that 
the  names  of  the  leadei-s  of  the  expeditions  were  nit 
attached  at  the  on.sct  to  the  discoveries  originally 
effected  by  them,  or  by  tliose  associated  with  thjiii. 
We  should  then  have  Parry's  Land,  Ross  Land,  Ftank- 
lin  Land,  Richardson  Land,  Beechoy  Land,  Iieliey, 
CoUiuson,  M'Clure,  Austin,  Belcher,  Osborn,  M'Clin- 
tock,  Inglefield,  and  Rae  Lands ;  worthy  monuments 
to  the  gallantry  and  devotion  of  those  who,  themselves 
and  their  companions,  ran  so  many  risks,  and  suffered 
so  many  pi-iviitions  and  hardships  in  first  determining 
their  existence — results  in  now  notorious  instances 
achieved  only  by  the  most  lieroic  suoritice  of  life. 

It  is  vain,  however,  to  reflect  or  to  moralise  upon  all 
the  infinitesimal  bearings  of  Arctic  exploration.  It 
has  the  deep  attraction  of  enterprise  and  adventure 
attached  to  it.  It  is  indelibly  imprinted  in  the  more 
noble,  asjiiring  and  humane  attributes  of  our  nature. 
The  mere  notion  breathes  of  romance,  heroism,  and 
glory.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  jiart  of  civilised  nature  to  pant 
after  the  (Jnknown,  and  in  future  times  the  Russians, 
as  they  progress  in  enterprise  and  enlightenment,  will 
probably  explore  the  lofty  and  extensive  lands  that 
have  been  seen  north  of  Behring's  Straits,  with  the 
same  zeal,  if  not  the  same  indomitable  courage  and 
power  of  endur.mce,  that  the  British  have  exhibited  in 
tracing  their  Ai-ctic  Archipelago  amidst  the  snow,  the 
ice,  and  winter  gloom  of  the  Polar  regions. 
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I'lBST    View   op    Daimatia— Dalmatian-    Xationalitt— 

SlTUATIOX     AND     ASPEO  C    OP     lUOUaA— TUB     KSIOBT     OF 

liouANCE,  Orlando— OuABD  Hoobe  and  Clock  Xowbh— 

ItlCUABD    C(KfB    D«    LlOM — CnUHOHEB     AXD     CONVENTS  — 

FoHTS— Kaousan  Society. 

TiiE  Ali)3  and  the  Apennines  of  Italy,  as  well  as  the 
Pai-naa8\iH  of  Greece,  are  all  parts  of  one  and  the  same 
range  of  mountains.  The  chain  begins  in  Oalabria, 
and  for  a  space  keeps  nearer  to  the  Adriatic  than  to 
the  Neapolitan  waters ;  but,  at  San  Marino,  crosses 
over  to  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  and  sweeping  round  Pied- 
mont, towers  up  into  the  Alps;  then,  running  cast- 
wards,  passes  down  the  other  side  of  the  Adriatic,  and 
so  onwai-ds  through  Albania  and  Greece,  till  it  termi- 
nates in  the  .^gcan  at  the  marbled  steep  of  CajK! 
Suniutn. 

The  modern  and  Slaavic  names  of  these  lUyrian 
Apennines,  that  run  down  the  east  of  the  Adriatic — 
sometimes  approaching  and  sometimes  receding  from 
the  sca-shoi-e — is  the  Velleliitch.  The  narrow  strip 
of  territory,  three  hundred  miles  in  length,  which  inter- 
venes between  the  Vellebitch  and  the  Adriatic,  is 
Dalmatia,  and  on  the  other  sides  are  Croatia,  Bosnia, 
Herzegovina  and  Montenegro,  provinces  of  Turkey  in 
Euro]>e,  albeit  the  latter  upholds  a  greater  amount  of 
independence  than  most  other  so-called  Turkish  pro- 
vinces. 


It  was  at  Carlstadt,  in  Hungary,  Mr.  A ,   A.   Paton 
relates,!  j,,  jJiq  nionth  of  November,  1846,  that  I  took 
my  place  in  the  weekly  diligence  that  runs  from  Vi- 
enna to  Zara,  the  capital  of  Dalmatia.     As  we  ap- 
'.  preached   the   Adi'iatic,   even  the   most  unobservant 
1  traveller  must  have  perceived  that  we  were  in  the 
i  vicinity  of  a  southern  region.     The  peasants  wore  the 
I  classic  sandal.     In  the  midst  of  the  faces  of  Slaavic 
!  form,  those  with  the  regular  features,  which  are  the 
rule  in  Italy  and  the  exception  to  the  north  of  the 
Alps,  gi-ew  moi-e  frequent.     Fre.sh  Zara  almonds  were 
presented  at  a  hedge  beer-house  ;  and  so  strong  grew 
this  feeling  before  crossing  the  last  mountain-ridge, 
;  that  I  even  fancied  that  all  the  birds  flew  to  the  south- 
wards. 

At  length,  just  before  dawn,  on  the  thiiil  morning 
\  after  leaving  Carlstadt,  I  woke  u\>  in  the  diligence, 
which  had  stopped  to  change  horses  at  the  post-house 
on  the  top  of  the  Vellebitch  ;  my  limbs  were  be- 
numbed with  cold,  in  spite  of  gi-eat  coat  and  lined 
cloak,  and  a  keen  wind  sidutcd  me  as  I  stcppeil  out  of 
i  the  carriage  in  deep  snow.  The  chill,  clear,  starry 
heavens  enabled  mo  to  see  that  I  had  gained  the  sum- 
mit of  a  pass  bonlcred  with  pines  and  surmounted 


■  niglilnniU  nmltslands  of  tlio  Ailrlntic,  including  Dnlmiitiii, 
Crofttin,  and  the  Soutlicra  Provinces  of  tlio  Austrian  Empire.  By 
A.  A.  Paton. 
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with  pinnacles  of  i-ock  :  and  a  square  block  of  stone 
(in  my  left  attnicting  my  attention,  I  held  the  lantern 
to  it,  and  read  on  one  side,  "  Croatia,"  and  on  the 
reverse,  "  Dalmatiii."  A  thrill  of  satisfaction  passed 
through  mo  as  I  felt  myself  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
iiud  interesting  field  of  study ;  and  the  foretaste  of 
novel  scenes  and  strange  manners  renewed  the  illusions 
of  youthful  travel.  "Seeing  a  dull  red  charcoal-fire 
(;;leaining  through  the  window  of  a  hut  on  my  right, 
iu  which  sat  a  watch  of  frontier  guards,  I  entered  and 
warmed  myself,  the  conductor  preferring  to  make  the 
descent  by  daylight. 

As  I  re-entered  the  coach,  the  blue  tliamond-studded 
night  had  disappeared  as  a  dream  ;  and  as  the  dawn 
approached,  the  silver  icicles  glistened  on  the  dark- 
green  branches  of  the  mountain-piues.  Aa  we  tnv 
versed  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  one  snowy  peak  after 
another  was  lighted  up  with  the  break  of  day ;  and  a 
turn  of  the  road  at  length  bringing  as  to  that  side  of 
the  Vellebitch  which  fronted  the  Adriatic,  Dalmatia, 
in  all  her  peculiarity,  lay  stretched  before  me.  Here 
was  no  tantalising  descent  of  long  narrow  Talleys,  as 
in  Italy.  To  the  eye,  the  transition  from  the  world  of 
the  North  to  the  world  of  the  South  was  immediate. 
Like  the  traveller  who,  after  the  iioiaful  gyrations  of 
a  hi^ii  tower,  emerges  from  darkness  to  the  bird's-eye 
view  of  a  new  and  curious  city,  I  had  the  whole  sjmcc, 
from  the  litll-to])s  to  the  distant  islands,  befoi-c  me  at  a 
single  glance.  A  long,  deep  gs«sh  ii>  the  land,  parallel 
with  the  niuuntuin,  was  the  C;inal  of  the  Morlacks,  a 
gulf  of  the  sea,  like  a  wide  river  flowing  between  its 
banks.  Zara,  Bencovatz,  Kona — plain  and  mountain, 
city  and  .sea — wei-e  all  liefore  me.  The  sun  rose  apace ; 
the  mist  cleared  away  from  the  distant  island  capes  ; 
the  snow  died  a  lingering  death  jis  we  .sunk  to  the 
temperature  of  the  genial  Adri:itie  :  and  the  wind, 
combated  as  a  bitter  enemy  an  hour  ago,  blew  a  gentle 
truce,  and  was  invited  as  a  friend.  Yesterday  morn- 
ing, on  awaking,  the  carriage-wheels  were  rattling  over 
a  road  cri,si>e<l  with  liard  frost ;  and  the  pointed  spire 
of  a  Croatian  church  rose,  clear  and  distinct,  out  of 
the  gray  and  crim.son  distance.  Obi-ovazzo,  a  small 
town,  to  which  we  now  descendetl,  had  the  campanile 
of  the  south  of  the  Alps  ;  and  in  the  domestic  archi- 
tcctiu'e  of  the  town  I  at  once  recognised  the  Venetian 
character :  here  the  charm  was  not  that  of  mere 
novelty,  but  sweet  recognition  of  the  features  of  an 
old  and  well-beloved  friend,  recidling  days  of  enjoy- 
ment, mingled  with  instruction. 

But  the  gi'eatest  curiosity  wa.s  the  road  by  which  I 
had  effettcd  my  descent.  Tlic  Vellebitch,  instead  of 
sloping  down  to  the  coa.st,  Ijreaks  nfT  with  an  abrupt- 
ness that  borders  on  the  precipitous,  and  must  have 
tasked  the  energies  of  the  most  scientific  road-maker. 
With  the  exjicrience  of  the  Simplon,  the  St.  Gotha, 
and  the  othei-s  leading  over  the  Alps,  the  Vellebitch 
is  the  most  perfect  of  all,  and,  viewed  from  below  the 
road,  appears  like  a  gigantic  staircase  cut  in  the  face 
of  a  rock.  One  great  blank  in  the  lambcajie  to  which 
we  descended  was  a  ccantincs.s  of  vegetation :  the  air 
was  warm,  the  cokmrs  clear,  brilliant  and  southern ; 
but  the  scatt  red  figs  and  olives,  the  re«I  earth  mingled 
with  rock,  and  the  starved  shrubbery,  formed  a 
counterpoise  that  told  me  not  to  forget  my  native 
verdure-clad  north. 

Obrovazzo  is  situated  on  the  lips  of  a  yawning  land- 
crack,  thro\igli  which  a  Rhine  or  Danube  woidd  have 
space  enough  to  flow ;  but  the  intense  green  of  the 


motionless  waters  shows  that  there  is  more  of  salt  sea 
than  of  fresh  water  to  (loat  those  barques  that  lay 
along  the  quay. 

Nothing  in  Christian  Kuropo  is  so  picturesque  as  the 
Dalmatian  peasant's  dress  j  for  he  wears  not  the 
trousers  or  pantaloons  and  roimd  hat  of  Austria  or 
Hungary,  but  a  dress  analogous  to  that  of  the  old 
Turk.  Tall,  muscular,  and  vigorous,  with  red  fez  on 
his  head,  and  huge  ]>istols  in  his  belt,  we  recognise  the 
Slaav  of  the  Adriatic — the  brother  of  the  Servian  in 
blood,  in  language,  and  also,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
in  religion  ;  but  while  the  vai-nish  of  civilisation  in 
Serviais  German  and  new,  hero  it  is  much  older,  and 
has  come  from  Venice.  The  graceful  dialect  which 
Goldoni  has  immortalised  is  as  indigenous  in  the 
Roman  races  of  Dalmatia  as  in  Venice  ;  and  the  High 
Street  of  Obrovazzo  looks  like  a  dry  alley  in  one  of  the 
islands  of  the  Lagoon,  or  of  some  of  those  neighbouring 
villages  oCterraJirma  with  which  the  pencil  of  Canaletti 
has  so  charmingly  familiarised  us. 

But  before  we  proceed  further  let  us  jiause  to  trace 
the  antecedents  of  this  curious  social  marriage  that 
carries  the  mind  r'  -nately  from  the  heights  of  the 
Balkan  to  the  mouths  of  the  Brenta. 

A  dark  mist  hangs  over  the  nationality  of  Dalmatia 
previous  to  the  Roman  conquest  by  Augustus  ;  but  it 
is  probable  that  the  language  was  Thracian — that  is  to 
say,  the  parent  of  that  dialect  which  formerly  covered 
a  greater  part  of  the  countries  between  the  Black  and 
the  Adriatic  Seas ;  a  dialect  which,  related  to  the 
Greek,  Roman,  and  Slaavic  languages,  had  something 
of  them  all. 

The  pre-Roman  period  apijcara  to  have  been  one  of 
free  republics  ;  and,  from  the  mountainous  nature  of 
the  territo'".  and  the  unruly  spirit  of  the  i)eople,  it 
was  long  before  Dalmatia  was  completely  subjugated 
U>  the  Roman  ix>wcr.  It  was  in  the  sixth  year  of  the 
Christian  era,  on  the  occasion  of  the  levying  of  recniits 
to  the  legions  destined  for  Germany,  that  the  whole 
coast  rose  to  shake  oft'  the  yoke  of  In)i)crial  Rome. 
"The  Roman  dominion,"  said  Bate,  the  leader  of  the 
revolt,  "  is  insuppoi-table  to  the  people  of  Illyria.  To 
the  loss  of  our  fortunes  and  liberties  we  must  add  that 
of  the  blood  of  our  children,  dearer  to  our  hearts  than 
either.  Up,  then,  Illyriaus!  and,  remembering  our 
ancient  freedom,  let  us  prefer  an  honourable  death  to 
the  servitude  of  Rome.' 

The  contest  was  maintained  with  vigour  for  many 
years ;  at  length  Gcrmanicus  and  Tiberius  successfully 
suppres.sed  the  revolt,  and  a  large  Roman  colonisation 
gave  a  new  character  to  the  east  of  the  Adriatic. 

The  introduction  of  Christianity  foiius  the  next 
great  event  in  the  history  of  Dalmatia;  and  the 
advent  of  Paul,  who  had  been  preceded  by  Titus,  is 
thus  recorded  by  himself :  "  Through  mighty  signs  and 
wonders,  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  Oocl  ;  so  that 
from  Jerasaleni,  ond  round  about  unto  Illyricum,  I 
have  fully  preached  the  goKj)el  of  Christ."'  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Dalmatia  was  one  of  the  first 
countries  that  embraced  Christianity  ;  and  in  the  time 
of  Diocletian  a,  majority  were  Christians.  In  no  pro- 
vince of  the  Roman  dominions  were  the  iiersecutions 
of  that  Emperor  more  severe  than  iu  his  own  ;  and 
in  303  all  the  Christian  bishops  of  Dalmatia  were 
executed. 

To  tho  vicissitudes  of  the  reigns  of  Constantine  and 
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Julian  succeeded  the  permanent  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  in  the  year  400  we  find  St.  Jerome,  an 
Illyrian  by  birth,  organising  the  hierarchy  over  all  the 
highlands  and  islands  of  Dalmatia  ;  and  so  on  to  his 
death  in  420.  But  the  iK>litical  fabric  of  the  empire 
was  tottering  to  its  fall  Dalmatia  lying  out  of  the 
H<ay  of  the  main  armies  of  Attila  and  the  invaderx, 
was  at  first  less  exposed  than  Italy ;  but  seveml 
irruptions  of  the  Slaavs  from  the  Carpathians  took 

i»lacc  in  the  fiflh  and  sixth  centuries  ;  and  in  the 
leginning  of  the  seventh  century,  the  Avars,  an 
Asiatic  race,  pouring  in  a  mass  over  Dalmatia,  joined 
the  ruthless  lust  of  destruction  to  the  cupidity  of 
wealth.  But  the  Avars  were  in  their  turn  subdued 
by  the  Croats,  who  have  proved  permanent  settlers ; 
and  with  the  final  destruction  of  Epidaurus  and  Salonu, 
the  principal  Roman  cities,  and  the  subjugation  of  the 
whole  coast,  commences  the  modern  history  of  Dal- 
matia, and  the  final  adoption  of  the  Croat  language 
and  nationality,  although  the  Latin  language,  :i!  a 
vulgar  form,  lingered  in  Bagnsa  and  Zara  to  the 
eleventh  century. 

A  patriarchal  Slaavic  state  was  now  constituted, 
governed  by  Bans  and  Zhupans.  The  nominal  sove- 
reignty of  Constantinople  was  acknowledged ;  but  in 
matters  of  faith  Dalmatia  remained  true  to  the 
authority  of  the  West,  and  received  from  Rome,  and 
not  from  Constantinople,  her  spiritual  conductors.  At 
length,  in  970,  Duke  Dircialaav  first  reoeived  the 
ensigns  of  royalty  from  the  Emperor  Basil,  and  Croatia 
and  Dalmatia  henceforth  became  a  kingdom. 

On  the  death  of  Zwouomir,  the  last  mitive  king,  in 
1190,  the  Croats  and  Dalmatians,  unable  to  agree 
among  themselves  on  the  choice  of  a  successor,  and 
fearing  the  rising  ambition  of  Venice,  turned  for  pro- 
tection rather  to  the  vigorous  kingdoia  of  Hungary 
than  to  Constantinople — that  lean  and  slippered 
imntaloou  of  the  great  Roman  em]>ire,  once  so  robust 
in  arms  and  august  in  magistracy ;  and  thence  Hungary 
and  Croatia  became  socia  regna.  But  the  Hungarian 
Goverment  was  of  an  entirely  Asiatic  character ,  they 
encamped,  but  did  not  colonise ;  the  tribute  was  col- 
lected, and  the  country  governed;  but  except  a  few 
i-emains  of  feudal  castles,  and  a  few  charters  gene- 
rously endowing  the  Church,  there Ls  little  in  Dalmatia 
to  record  their  existence. 

Quite  difierent  was  the  impress  of  Venice  ou  Dal- 
matia. Long  and  blootly  were  her  contests  with 
Hungary  for  its  possession.  It  was  on  the  walls  of 
Zara,  in  1346,  that  Marino  Faliero  earned  hLs  laurels 
by  the  most  daring  assault  in  the  annals  of  the  king- 
dom, and  opened  for  himself  the  avenue  to  that 
exercise  of  the  highest  powers  of  the  state,  and  ex- 
perience of  the  last  vengeance  of  the  law,  which  leaves 
a  bUnk  in  the  portrait  gallery  of  the  Ducal  Palace  of 
Venice,  but  has  furnished  an  immortal  theme  for  the 
pen  of  a  Byron.  Eyerywhei-e  the  arts  of  Venice 
followed  in  the  trace  of  her  arms.  In  the  public 
monuments,  as  well  as  in  the  domestic  architecture,  and 
oven  in  the  strongholds  of  the  coast,  constructed  by 
Sammicheli,  we  admire  the  taste  and  genius  of  the 
artist  combined  with  the  skill  of  the  engineer. 

Dalmatia  remained  Venetian  to  the  cx,jiry  of  that 
republic  in  1797,  and,  after  various  vicissitudes,  is  now 
an  integral  part  of  the  Atistrian  Empire. 

Ragusa,  the  chief  port  although  not  the  capital— the 
head-quarters  of  the  Austrian  officials  being  at  Zara— 
of  Dalmatia,  is  situated  on  the  southern  side  of  a  small 


isthmus.  The  ancient  port  of  the  city  itself  was  fitted 
only  for  the  galleys  of  antiquity  and  of  the  middle  ages; 
but,  half  a  mile  off,  is  the  beautiful  harbour  of  Gravosa, 
which,  like  Cattaro,  further  to  the  south,  is  a  land-locked 
anchorage  where  a  fleet  of  three  deckers  can  lie  safe 
from  the  accidents  of  the  sea.  Cattaro,  says  Paton,  is 
sublime,  but  Gravosa  is  beautiful ;  and  Sir  J.  Gardner 
Wilkinson  speaks  of  the  valley  of  Ombla,  which  opens 
on  the  Bay  of  Gravosa,  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
spots  in  Dalmatia.'  No  mountains  tower  in  the  dis- 
tance, but  there  is  a  steep  accidcntcd  shore,  along  which 
is  scattered  a  profusion  of  Italian  villas,  with  that  pecu- 
liar tone  of  landscape  and  vegetation  which  is  seen  in 
Gaeta  and  Castelmare,  but  which  no  minuteiiesK  ul' 
description  can  convey  a  perfect  conception  o(. 

Ragusa,  the  capital  of  one  of  the  four  circoli  or  dt-  - 
imrtments  of  Dalmatia,  is  a  highly  interesting  city,  1x>tli 
from  its  history  and  its  appearance.  The  houses  have 
much  the  character  of  Venetian  buildings  ;  and  there 
is  an  air  of  former  wealth  about  it,  which  inspires  a 
feeling  of  regret  for  its  bye-gone  greatness.  The  effect 
of  earthquakes,  visible  at  every  turn — the  melancholy 
records  of  the  past — recall  the  di-eadful  sufferings  en  - 
dured  by  the  Ragusans  :  and  the  streets,  paved  with 
fragments  of  stone,  bearing  imperfect  inscriptions  and 
family  arms,  seem  intended  to  show  the  inhabitant))  the 
possibility  of  a  recurrence  of  similar  mbfortunes. 

Here,  for  the  first  time,  the  winged  lion  of  St.  Mark 
ceases  to  appear  ;  and  the  absence  of  this  emblem  of 
Venetian  subjugation,  the  boast  of  the  Ragusans,  can- 
not fail  to  inspire  everyone  with  respect  for  a  people 
who  preserved  their  country  from  the  all-absorbing 
power  of  Venice. 

"I  landed,"  says  Paton,  "and  getting  iwrters  to  convey 
my  luggage,  for  no  carriage  was  to  be  seen,  followed 
them  up  the  narrow  valley  at  the  end  of  the  bay  by 
an  excellent  road,  until  I  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  hill, 
from  which  the  walls  of  the  venerable  Ragusa  were 
clearly  visible — but  what  lofty  and  solid  masonrj-, 
having  in  some  places  sixty  and  seventy  feet  of  sheer 
upright  construction  I — and  the  angle  next  the  land, 
and  overlooked  by  the  hill  above,  fortified  by  an  enor- 
mous round  tower,  a  most  picturesque  relic  of  the  in- 
terval between  the  rude  middle  ages  and  the  modern  art 
of  fortification.  (See  p.  497.)  After  entering  a  ponderous 
gate,  I  found  myself  in  the  high  street  of  Ragusa,  called 
by  themselves  Stradone,  the  like  of  which  is  not  to  be 
seen  in  all  Dalmatia  for  width  and  excellence  of  its 
construction.  Not  far  from  the  gate  is  the  hotel  Alia 
Corona,  where  I  got  a  good  room,  and  was  treated  with 
great  civility ;  but  in  till  other  respects  it  was  deficient 
in  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  even  a  tolerable 
hotel.  Being  the  only  one  in  the  town,  I  removed  to 
private  lodgings  in  the  house  of  a  respectable  widow 
lady,  whose  father  had,  some  forty  years  before,  been 
consul  of  the  i-epublio  of  Ragusa  at  Smyrna." 

Ragusa  is  situated  upon  a  narrow  space  that  inter- 
venes between  a  high  chain  of  hills  and  the-  sea ;  and 
standing  on  the  outer  side  of  the  city,  next  the  sea,  its 
domes  and  campaniles,  seen  against  the  mountain  side, 
have  a  most  picturesque  appearance.  The  space  in 
which  the  city  is  built  being  so  small,  the  houses  are 
lofty,  and  the  streets  in  general  narrow,  but  clean  and 
well  paved ;  and  in  no  city  of  so  small  a  size  can  so 
many  elegant  edifices  be  seen  congregated  together. 


<    Dalmatia  and  Montenegro,  kt 
kinwn,  F,B.8. 
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Yet  do  the  streets  look  deserted  ;  gi-ass  groirs  between  I 
the  stones;  and  the  absence  of  that  activity,  which  ! 
indicates  a  flourishing  trade,  sadly  contrasts  with  the 
evident  signs  of  its  ancient  prosperity,  in  the  style  of 
its  buildings.  I 

The  main  street,  called  Stradonc  by  some,  the  Corso 
by  others,  is  about  1000  feet  iu  length,  extending  iu  a  * 
straight  lino  through  the  town  from  the  western  to  the  ' 
sea  gate.    It  is  of  proportionate  width,  with  a  commo-  [ 
dious  side  pavement,  and  the  houses  arc  regular  and  i 
good,  though  of  unpretending  architecture.     At  the  ; 
west  end  are  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  the  Fran- 
ciscan Convent,  and  a  public  fountain ;  and  nt  the  other  ' 
extremity  are  the  Clock  Tower,  the  Custom  House,  and  ; 
a   small   square ;    between   them  and  the  Cathedral 
another  spacious  street  meets  this  nt  right  angles,  and 
extends  from  the  Cathcdnil  to  the  Palace.  ! 

The  rest  of  the  streets  are  nnn'ow,  and  some  have 


steps,  as  at  Curzola  ;  but  they  are  not  less  clean  and 
well  paved,  and  some  of  them  present  very  picturesque 
vistas.  The  houses  are  strongly  built,  and  of  excellent 
stone ;  many  have  the  handsome  balconies,  with  treble 
windows,  common  in  Venetian  towns.  Before  some  of 
the  smaller  houses,  in  the  back  streets,  are  vines,  trained 
over  lattice  work,  which  gives  them  a  cheerful  appear- 
ance, the  more  so  from  their  contrast  to  the  ruined 
walls  of  those  destroyed  by  the  gri.it  earthquake  in 
1G07.     Many  never  have  been  built  up  again. 

The  principal  buildings  at  Ragusa  are  the  Palace, 
Custom  House,  Cathedral,  Franciscan  Convent,  the 
Jesuits,  afterwards  the  Schuole  Pie,  and  many  other 
churches  and  convents,  which  are  so  numerous  that 
they  occupy  a  very  large  portion  of  the  whole  city. 
In  no  place,  indeed,  is  tlie  profusion  of  sacred  buildings 
greater  than  at  Ragusa ;  and  when  it  is  remembered 
that  eveiy  noble  family  had  its  own  chnpel,  we  cease 
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to  wonder  at  the  number,  or  at  the  merit  claimed  by 
the  Ragusans  of  being  "the  supporters  of  religion, 
and  the  authority  of  the  clergy." 

The  Palace  {See  iUmtralion  above),  which  is  in 
the  Florentine  style,  is  interesting  from  its  associations, 
having  existed  during  the  most  flourishing  days  of  the 
republic.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  chief  of  the 
state,  called  at  different  times,  Priore,  Conte,  and 
Rottorc,  and  is  now  occupied  by  the  Capo  Circolare 
or  Governor  of  the  district  of  Ragusa.  The  original 
building  was  nearly  all  destroyed  by  the  great  fires, 
which  hap])ened  in  1023, 129G,  and  1459,  so  that  it  does 
not  date  previous  to  the  fifteenth  century,  no  portion 
of  it  having  been  saved  fi-om  the  last  fire,  except  the 
treasury  and  archives.  Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson 
refers  the  columns,  recorded  by  Appendini  (to  which 
tradition  grants  its  mlherence)  to  have  been  bi-ought  from 
Kpidaurus,  and  ui)on  the  capital  of  one  of  which  is  the 
curious  i-eprescntation  of  a  chemist  at  his  labours  (the 
supposed  Esculitpius),  to  the  sixteenth  century.     {See 


Uluairav-m,  page  480).  The  court  within  is  open  in 
the  centre,  and  surrounded  by  a  conidor  on  arches. 
It  has  a  handsome  sttiircase  on  one  side,  and  round  the 
upper  corridor  runs  another  corridor ;  the  whole  very 
similar  to  some  of  the  palaces  of  Italy. 

The  massive  Roman  arches,  the  curious  middle-aged 
sculptures,  the  spirit  of  Gothic  detail  haunting  the  re- 
vival of  the  forms  of  antiquity,  render  it  a  most 
picturesque  and  original  edifice,  and  denote  the  tran- 
sition of  taste  when  tho  beauties  of  antique  art  wei-e 
perceived  ei  1  admired,  but  approached  without  confi- 
dence or  experience.  There  sat  the  chief  iu  grave 
council  or  animated  debate,  received  ambassadors,  re- 
presented the  state,  and  devised  those  wise  measures 
which  preserved  the  little  commonwealth  unscathed 
by  the  misfortune  of  the  suiTounding  provinces,  from 
the  dark  ages  up  to  the  first  year  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. 

Under  the  colonnade  of  the  palace  is  the  great 
gate  of  cast  bronze,  its  rivets  and  knockers  tho  m 
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pitta  xiUra  of  florid  fkboration  ;  and  beyond  the  deep 
HlmdowH  of  tlie  vaulted  entrance  is  seen  the  coiirt-yiird, 
with  a  floml  of  light  falling  on  the  green  bronze  bust 
of  Michel  Frazntto,  one  of  the  merchant  princes  of 
Ragusa,  and  a  munificent  donor  to  the  republic.  Close 
by  is  a  square  kind  of  pillar,  once  used  for  suppoi-ting 
the  flagstaff  t "".  the  standard  of  St.  Biagio,  and  in  front 
is  the  figure  of  a  knight  in  plato  armour,  representing 
Roland  or  Orlando,  and  which  formerly  stood  on  the 
Piazza  before  the  Custom  House  and  Cathedral  ncur 
the  sea-gato ;  and  i-ound  it  a  small  space  was  railed  off 
between  four  columns,  where  jiublic  edicts  were  jn-o- 
claimed.  This  peculiar  symbol  of  jurisdiction  is  curious, 
but  it  is  still  more  remarkable  that  tl.o  favourite  hero 
of  German,  French,  and  Italian  romance  should  have 
obtained  the  same  traditional  honours  in  Dalinatia. 

The  riazza  of  Ragusa  is,  like  that  at  Venice,  beyond 
all  comparison  the  most  attractive  ])art  of  the  town. 
"  Ragusti,"  says  I'aton.   "  is  the  place  where  the  mar- 


riage of  Slaavio  vigour  and  Italian  elegance  has  been 

;  consummated.     The  language,  the  nationality,  and  the 

manners  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  are  lUyrian,  but 

Illyrian  conjugated  with  Italy's  happiest  moods  and 

tenses  of  orabellishraent.     Servia  and  her  wooils  call 

up  little  of  the  past,  and  the  Servian  awaits  n  great 

futurity.     Ragusa,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  from 

her  taste,  her   learning,  her  science,   her  wealth,  her 

commerce,  and  the  long  roll  of  illustrious  men  she  pro- 

.  ducod  in  every  walk  of  life,  earned  the  title  of  the 

Slaavio  Athens.    Wealth,  commerce,  science,  and  po|)U- 

'  lation,  have  molted  away,  but  the  outward  city  still 

remains  to  nourish  the  patriotism  of  the  Ragusan." 

As  the  Venetian,  standing  in  the  Piazzetta  of  his 
capital,  reads  the  history  of  the  gi-eat  republic  in  the 
monuments  around  him,  so  the  concentration  of  edi- 
fices of  various  styles  forming  the  Piazza  of  Ragusa 
record,  on  an  humbler  scale  of  architecture,  the  glori- 
ous  antecedents  of  this  meritorious   republic.      The 
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Dogana,  or  Custom  House,  an  extensive  pile  of  Gothic 
architecture  without,  and  like  an  Oriental  khan  with- 
in, carries  the  mind  to  the  jieriod  when  the  factories  of 
the  republic  of  Ragusa,  with  separate  and  indejiendent 
jurisdictions,  were  spread  over  all  Turkey  in  Europe, 
when  Constantinople  was  as  yet  imconquered  by  Mu- 
liammad  II.,  when  Ragusa,  the  weak  but  determined 
opjionent  of  Venice,  was  in  high  favour  at  the  court 
of  Adrianople,  and  boasted  those  capitulations  with 
the  Poi-te  which  were  the  germs  of  modern  consular 
jurisdiction. 

In  most  other  towns  one  gets  readily  to  the  open 
quay,  not  so  in  the  wall-girt  Ragusa.  A  single  arch- 
way opens  to  the  jrart,  which  is  very  small,  scarcely 
largo  enough  for  half-a-dozen  square-rigged  vessels; 
and,  indeed,  all  ships,  including  the  steamer,  prefer  the 
spacious  and  secure  bay  of  Gravosa.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  port,  in  a  niche  of  the  ramimrt,  is  the  statue  of 
San  Biagio  or  Saint  Blasius,  to  whom  the  cathedral  is 
also  dedicated,  and  who  suuceeded  St.  Sergius  and  St. 


Bacchus  as  .protector  and  patron  saint  of  Kagnsa. 
Appendini,  the  chronicler  of  Ragusa,  says,  "  Nothing 
can  be  more  reasonable  or  just  than  the  devotion  of 
the  Ragusans  to  this  saint,  for  his  patronage  has  proved 
most  prompt  and  efficacious  in  a  thousand  private  and 
public  calamities." 

.  The  Custom  House  stands  at  the  eastern  or  port 
extremity  of  the  main  street,  close  to  the  sea-gate.  It 
is  built  in  the  Venetian  style,  with  a  triple  window  in 
the  centre,  and  single  side-windows  on  the  first  floor; 
and  before  the  entrance  is  a  covered  corridor  on  arches. 
The  interior  consists  of  an  open  court,  with  arches  on 
columns  on  two  sides,  leading  to  several  magazines, 
each  of  which  is  detlicated  to  a  particular  Saint, 
whose  name  is  written  over  the  door.  Tlie  office  of 
the  original  Custom  House  is  dedicated  to  St.MicliKcl 
the  Archangel,  with  the  motto  "  Render  unto  Caesar 
the  things  that  are  Ceesar's,"and  over  the  arch  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  coui-t,  where  all  the  goods  were 
weighed,    is    a    Latin   inscription,  relating   to  just 
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weights,  and  ending  "Pundero  cum  mireet  pomleral 
ipsa  Deui." 

Beside  the  palace  is  one  of  those  architectural 
incidents  which  abound  in  Italy,  but  are  ntrely  seen 
in  the  imitative  countries  of  the  north  of  Euro])o, 
where  the  grooter  efforts  of  southern  art  are  alone 
copied.  The  guard-house  presents  a  lofty  portal 
flunked  with  columns,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  pedi- 
ment is  the  colossal  head  of  Roland  or  Orlando,  in 
casque  and  plume,  flowing  over  all  the  Piazza.  Above 
is  the  Torre  del  Orologio,  or  clock-tower,  crowned  with 
an  open  cupola,  and  by  a  mechanical  arrangement,  two 
bronze  figures,  the  size  of  life,  armed  cap  &-pic,  strike 
the  bell  with  maces  at  the  evolution  of  each  hour. 

Inferior  in  architectural  interest  is  the  cathedral, 
built  after  the  earthquake  in  the  Italian  style,  or,  as 
Paton  has  it,  in  what  the  northerns  call  the  style  of 
Louis  Quatorzo.  The  history  of  the  original  foundation 
of  the  edifice  possesses  an  interest  to  all  Englishmen, 
from  its  connection  with  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  the 
Lion-hearted  Richard.  The  gallant  crusader  was 
wrecked  on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land  on  the 
Island  of  Chroma,  opposite  the  town.     A  church  was 


side  the  Porto  Ploccc,  or  sea-gate,  is  the  Lazaretto ; 
and  near  it  is  a  large  space,  surrounded  by  n  wall,  where 
the  bazaar  is  held  three  times  a-week.  The  Turkish 
caravan  meets  at  Bergato  near  the  confines  of  Herzego- 
vina, about  three  miles  from  Ragusa,  noticed  in  our 
account  of  Trcbigne,  and  is  escorted  by  a  guard  to  the 
bazaar ;  whence  it  is  reconducted  in  the  same  manner 
in  the  evening.  Rugusa  has  neither  carriages,  nor 
draught-horses,  every  thing  being  carried  by  {wrters  , 
and  the  sedan-chairs  employed  in  former  times  by  the 
nobles,  are  now  out  of  use. 

The  api)earance  of  the  popidation  is  u  complete  con- 
trast to  that  of  Cuttaro.  The  costumes  of  the  men  in 
the  city  and  its  vicinity  have  more  of  the  Turkish  cha- 
racter than  those  of  the  Morlacchi.  That  of  Brcno  is 
the  most  remarkable,  though  the  dress  of  the  BrencHe 
women  is  neither  jieculiar  nor  elegant,  and  might  be 
pronounced  Italian.  The  women  of  Canali  wear  u 
singular  costume,  and  often  adopt  the  opanche,  or 
sandals  of  the  mountaineers ;  and  this  is  the  one  most 
frequently  seen  in  the  town  on  market  days.  Several 
erect  old  aristocratio  figures  moving  about  show  that 
this  city  has  been  long  a  seat  of  culture ;  and  the 


bcgim  from  the  funds  with  which  he  endowed  it,  out  I  toilets  of  the  fair  part  of  the  creation,  according  to 


of  gratitude  for  his  deliverance,  which  augmented  with 
the  lapse  of  time,  withstood  the  elements  for  five 
centuries,  but  succumbed  in  that  dread  hour  when 
mountains  were  shaken  to  their  foundations. 

The  church  and  convent  of  the  Franciscans  are 
spacious,  and  the  cloisters  are  handsome.  The  library 
contains  a  collection  of  curious  and  rare  books.  Tho 
church  adjoining  it,  calle<l  Chiesa  del  Redentore,  wa.s 
founded  in  compliance  with  a  vow,  made  by  the  nobles 
of  Ragusa,  during  the  earthquakes  of  1820.  In  style 
it  bean  some  resemblance,  externally,  to  the  Cathedral 
of  Sevenico,  though  it  is  much  smaller.  Before  it  is  a 
fountain,  supplied  by  an  aqueduct  from  Gionchetto, 


another  traveller,  with  a  complete  absence  of  finery, 
shows  a  taste  and  elegance  that  are  unmistakeable — 
alljeit  understood,  using  the  mode  of  Europe.  But  in 
the  market-place,  at  the  foot  of  the  flight  of  staii-s  that 
lead  np  to  the  church  of  the  Padre  Scolopi,  various 
costumes  are  to  be  seen.  A  tall  i-uddy-faced  man  from 
Brenno  or  Breno,  with  red  bonnet,  loose  brown  jacket, 
and  wide  breeches,  with  game  hung  over  his  shoulder, 
may  be  seen  talking  to  a  dame  who  holds  in  her  hand 
a  large  green  cabbage— a  subject  for  a  modem  Mieries; 
he  is  full  of  natural  ease  and  politeness,  and  is  a  com- 
plete contrast  to  the  rude  Morlack  boor. 

The  o'd  society  of  Ragusa  was  not  without  some 


a  village  distant  about  two  miles  and  a-half,  and  having  '  local  peculiarities  which  are  worthy  of  notice.  With 
tho  date  1438.  the  ease,   elegance,    and   opulence  of  the  eighteenth 

The  approach  to  the  church  and  convent  of  the  !  century  was  mingled  a  frivolity  of  manners  which  did 
Jesuits  is  by  a  flight  of  steps,  which  looks  like  a  humble  >  not  escaiie  the  satiric  pen  of  the  ruder  and  homelier 
imitation  of  the  ascent  to  the  Trinita  at  Rome.  This  j  Dalmatian,  and  have  furnished  a  sketch  wherein  a 
church  is  considered  the  finest  building  in  Ragusa.  It  slight  deduction  must  be  made  for  the  jealousy  of 
is  of  the  seventh  century,  in  tho  Qreco-Italian  style  of  Ragusa,  from  which  the  neighbouring  Dalmatian  is  not 
that  period ;  and  contains  the  tomb  of  the  celebrated  |  to  this  day  altogether  free. 

Boscovich,  who  died  at  Milan  in  1787.  After  the  order  j  Tlie  Countess  sat  in  her  drawing-room  on  her  birtli- 
of  Jesuits  was  suppressed  in  1773,  this  building  was  .  day  awaiting  visitors;  what  intoxication  in  her  patches 
given  to  the  Padre  Scolopi  (a  strange  coiruption  of  and  high-heeled  shoes !  She  has  the  very  last  fashions 
Delia  Schuole  Fie),  to  whom  the  church  still  belongs,  :  from  Venice  and  Naples ;  and  a  universal  coquettiy 
the  convent  being  converted  into  a  military  hospital  consoles  her  for  the  marriage  of  convenience  which  she 
Near  it  is  the  Piazza  del  Erba,  or  Place  of  Herbs ;  '•  made  with  the  old  count.  Her  confessor  is  said  to 
which,  on  market  days,  is  crowded  with  peasants  in  ,  have  a  powerful  quiet  influence  over  her ;  and  as  she 
various  costumes.  ;  receives  with  undisguised  pleasure  the  flatteries  of  that 

Near  the  north-east  corner  of  tho  walls  is  a  tower,  :  elegant  young  man  who  has  just  entered,  there  is  a 
called  Mincetto;  and  on  the  east,  the  fort  of  Rivellino,  i  latent  hostility  between  them.  What  a  bow  the  dandy 
or  Fortezza  Pia.  The  fort  of  San  Lorenzo  stands  on  a  ;  makes  her  and  all  the  company  around  !  You  would 
rock  in  the  sea,  to  the  west,  and  is  seen  on  approaching  ;  swear  that  he  had  learned  his  mannera  at  Versailles, 
the  town  from  Gravosa,  through  the  suburb  of  Pille.  |  except  that  he  betrays  too  unskilfully  the  furtive 
The  walls,  with  projecting  towers  as  at  Curzola,  resemble    glances  which  he,  from  time  to  time,  casts  at   the 


those  of  the  middle  ages,  and  are  little  adapted  to  resist 
the  modem  improvements  in  military  science.  On  the 
Dummit  of  Monte  Sergio,  1,443  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  stands  the  Fort  Imperiale,  erected  by  the  French 


large  mirror  to  admire  his  own  attitudinising,  and  tho 
graceful  disposition  of  his  dangling  sword. 

The  mob  of  Ragusau  fashionables  now  crowds  up- 
staira ;  and  among  them  two  plebians  enter  the  room. 


during  their  occupation  of  Dalmatia,  and  to  which  a  |  Solomon  the  Jew  broker  (whose  name  stands  between 
ziz-cag  road  leads  from  the  town.  |  the  wind  and  the  Count's  nobility,  as  owner  of  the 

Ragusa  has  two  suburbs,  one  on  the  cast,  called  Borgo  j  ships  in  which  he  has  a  chief  share)  enters,  and  placing 
Plocce,  the  other  on  the  west,  called  Borgo  Pilla,  cor- !  a  bouquet  on  the  table,  salutes  the  lady,  and  retires 
responding  to  the  two  gates  of  the  same  name.     Out-  '  forthwith.     The  other  is  a  rustic  priest,  who  in  his 
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younger  dayii  bugiin  hy  liousuholj  uthces,  but  wau  Hub- 
Rcquontly  brought  up  to  bo  pnri«h  priest  and  chaplain, 
and,  at  the  samo  timp,  steward  of  the  Count's  estate. 

The  mingling  of  voici-H,  as  a  sedan  chair  is  set  down, 
tells  of  another  visitor,  and  Monniguoro  tho  Archbishop 
of  Ragusa  is  announced.  This  lofty  personage  is  much 
less  formidible  on  a  nearer  view  ;  nothing  can  exceed 
tho  courtesy  of  the  address,  or  tho  pliability  of  his 
manners.  He  must  Ih)  a  foreigner,  according  to  the 
laws  of  thf  re|)ublic,  and  his  salary  is  only  a  hundred 
zecchins  a  year,  but  for  all  that  ho  lives  in  good  archi- 
cpiscopal  style ;  for  ho  has  to  beg  from  time  to  time 
donations  from  tho  Senate,  and  the  political  powers 
that  be  are  thus  guaranteed  against  spiritual  ambition. 
AVhat  a  kind  salutation  tho  Archbishop  gives  the 
Jesuit  1  Because  the  Senate  rules  tho  Archbishop,  tho 
Count  rules  tho  Senate  by  his  influence,  tho  Countess 
rules  the  Count,  and  the  Jesuit  rules  tho  Countess.  As 
to  the  (loor  fribble,  ho  count)  for  nothing. 

General  Reiche,  at  that  time  commanding  in  Ragu.sa, 
having  had  the  kindness  to  ask  his  Platz  Lieutenant  to 
shew  Mr.  Paton  round  tho  walls  and  military  establish- 
ments, "I  went  next  morning,"  he  relates,  "to his  office, 
and  fuinul  an  intelligent  middlc-agml  man  writing  at 
a  desk  in  a  well-warmed  room.  Qcrmaus  from  the 
north  of  the  Alps  keep  themselves  too  well  heated  for 
an  English  taste;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  nowhero  did 
I  ever  suffer  so  much  from  cold  as  in  these  two  first 
days  in  Baguso.  No  room  in  the  hotel  had  a  fireplace ; 
but  according  to  tho  custom  of  the  town  I  dressed 
myself  iu  the  Ragusa  manner,  shivering  with  cold  ; 
for  although  the  thermometer  was  below  zero,  the  only 
source  of  heat  was  a  miserable  earthenware  pot  of 
charcoal,  which  warmed  only  my  hands.  In  this  office 
tho  heat  was  up  to  seventy-five  Fahrenheit  at  least. 
For  a  moderate  climate,  such  as  that  of  Ragusa,  our 
oi)eu  English  fires  woidd  be  preferable  to  this  intenso 
Gorman  heat. 

"  Accompanied  by  a  sorgeaul  carrying  a  great  bunch 
of  keys,  we  now  begun  our  journey  in  cold  clear 
sunshine,  and  aVwut  a  hundred  yards  off,  the  man 
opening  a  door  in  the  wall,  wc  entered  and  went  up  a 
high  flight  of  steps,  and  then  another  flight,  and  then 
another,  and  at  length  stood  on  tho  parai)et.  The  walls 
of  Ragusa  have  no  resemblance  to  a  mo<lern  foHification, 
with  bastions  and  fosses  making  a  mathematical  figure ; 
but  are  those  of  a  rock-built  city,  being  of  enormous 
height,  thickness,  and  solidity,  rising  irregularly,  from 
the  irregularities  of  the  locality,  intei'S])ersed  with  great 
towers,  and  looking  just  like  one  of  those  cities  one  sees 
iu  the  prints  of  old  bibles.  Looking  over  the  rampart, 
I  saw  the  sea  playing  against  the  base  of  the  rock  ; 
look'ng  outwards,  I  saw  the  clear  expanse  of  the 
Adriatic  in  the  intensest  of  blue,  the  bare  bold  promon- 
tories of  the  coast  to  the  south  and  the  north  jutting 
into  the  sea,  and  the  intervening  recesses  filled  with 
vegetation.  If  I  turned  from  the  sea  to  the  town  at 
my  feet,  I  saw  an  irregular  surface  of  reddish-tiled  and 
yellow  walled  houses,  with  green  Venetian  blinds,  from 
out  of  which  rose  a  couple  of  blue  lead  cupolas,  and  the 
edifices  of  the  Piazza.  The  lieutenant  was  for  walking 
on,  but  I  stopped  a  moment;  the  music  of  the  murmur- 
ing waters,  the  painting  of  the  line  of  coast,  and  the 
architecture  of  the  town,  formed  such  a  union,  that  if 
a  thousand  troubles  had  infested  my  brain,  so  fair  a 
prospect  must  have  beaten  them  off. 

"  We  now  continued  the  towr  of  the  walls,  the  sea  far 
below  ua  on  our  left,  and  the  streets  of  the  town  also 


fur  below  us  on  our  right;  but  soon  wo  came  to  a  largo 
building  on  an  elevation  within  the  walls,  no  hiiicvr 
Mow  us  but  on  the  same  level ;  this  was  the  bniracks, 
containing  1200  Hungarians,  the  garrison  of  tho  town; 
so  wo  entered  to  see  the  establishment.  A  thin  cuke 
of  ice  was  on  a  little  |k>oI  in  tho  courtyard,  which,  from 
the  high  building,  the  sun  could  not  reach,  and  the 
sergeant  said  that  it  was  the  first  that  had  been  seen 
for  twelve  years,  which  Hiivaks  for  the  mildness  of  the 
climate.  Ascending  a  wide  white-wushed  stnircnFp,  wo 
came  to  tho  barrack  room,  a  long  gallery,  furnished  cii 
each  side  with  beds,  above  each  of  which  was  a  (helf 
containing  tho  knapsack,  the  hat,  and  the  odds  and 
cuds  of  the  soldier,  and  in  tho  middle  was  a  long  black 
l)onrd  for  teaching  reading  and  writing.  It  was  tho 
dinner-hour,  and  I  had,  just  befoi-e  entering,  eccn  ocroHS 
the  roofs  of  the  houses  the  two  nicchanicBl  figures  in 
bronze  strike  their  hanimers  twelve  times  en  the  lei) 
of  the  Torre  del  Orologio,  announcing  the  hour  of  mid- 
day. Each  man  had  a  basin  of  soup,  a  ])late  of  boil'd 
beef  and  vegetables,  and  his  loaf  of  bread;  and  en 
tasting  the  soup,  I  iironounced  it  sufficiently  strong 
and  nourishing.  Tlie  pay  of  the  Austrian  soldier  i» 
only  twopence  per  day  ;  so  that  he  can  indulge  in  no 
disorders,  but  almost  all  he  needs  is  found  him.  How 
much  better  it  would  be  with  the  British  Koldicr,  if  ho 
had  less  money  for  drink,  and  the  difl'erence  ninde  tip 
in  healthy  comforts. 

"  When  we  went  down  stairs  we  found  oun-elves  on 
tho  rampart  again,  and  ascending  an  outside  fliglit  of 
steps,  I  saw  some  red  jackets  hanging  out  to  be  niied 
on  the  wall,  and  some  uncouth  dark- looking  men  in 
undress  standing  about.  The  vnifoim  of  the  Hungarian 
regiment  being  white,  with  tky-bluo  light  trousers,  I 
asked  what  these  red  ones  could  be,  and  was  infoimcd 
that  they  belonged  to  the  men  I  taw,  who  were  tho 
gipsy  musicians  of  the  regiment ;  co  I  cntcicd  into 
conversation  with  the  eergeant  about  them,  and  he 
told  me  in  answer  to  a  qnestion,  that  if  they  liad  any 
religion  of  their  own,  they  must  keep  it  n  tecrct,  for 
they  are  entered  as  Catholics,  and  attend  toaaa  with 
the  other  soldiers.  Their  talent  and  aptitude  for  music 
is  unquestionable  :  and  before  I  left  Roguca  I  spent  a 
most  agreeable  hour  at  the  lodgings  of  the  efiicer  who 
takes  charge  of  the  music  here — for  the  regular  band 
of  the  regiment,  consisting  of  forty  perfoi  men,  was  at 
Zara,  and  this  was  only  a  subordinate  division— but 
although  they  ]ilayed  several  opera  airs,  it  was  evident 
that  their  favourite  style  was  the  waltz. 

"  Continuing  our  walk,  wc  now  went  down,  inside  a 
long  flight  of  stc|)8,  to  the  level  of  the  town,  and  entered 
the  canteen,  in  which  were  two  soldiers  drinking  beer. 
A  tall  AIoll  Flagon  looking  woman  was  standing  at  tho 
counter,  with  bottles,  glasses,  keys,  and  stores  of  pipe- 
clay, which  showed  that  that  article  came  out  of  tho 
twopence  a  day.  The  woman  looked  alarmed  at  seeing 
an  officer  and  a  stranger  enter  with  the  two  sergeants 
with  keys  (for  the  other  one  earned  the  keys  of  the 
prison),  and  the  two  poor  men  drinking  their  beer  wero 
equally  flurried,  and,  rising  up,  stood  mechanically  in  a 
row,  as  if  about  to  be  marched  off  handcuffed ;  but  it 
was  soon  seen  that  our  motive  was  curiosity.  From 
the  canteen  we  went  to  the  ban-ack-prison,  which  was 
a  dark  apai-tment,  and,  as  we  entered,  found  the 
prisoners  plucking  sparrows  for  dinner,  with  all  the 
feathers  scattered  on  the  floor.  They  were  I'ourtecn 
in  number,  and  stood  up  in  a  row,  some  fettered,  and 
some  not ;  as  the  garrison  was  altogether  L,  400  strong, 
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the  jirisonorM  fnrmcd  ono  per  cent. ;  the  U8\ml  dfU'iiccn 
being  potty  thefts  from  tlicir  eoinraili'8,  and  iiisfileneo 
to  tlicir  RupcriorH,  The  rest  of  our  pronicnnilc  otfercd 
110  circuinstaiico  worthy  of  ii  notice. 

"Tho  environs  of  Ragiisa  aro  iiitorestiiig ;  and  a  few 
niglits  after  tho  ])ronienade  whielt  I  have  described, 
wliile  th(!  moon  was  shining  with  unwonted  brightness, 
tliree  Itngusans  entered  my  room — Don  Marco  K., 
Sigiior  K.,  anil  Signor  B. 

"  '  We  have  our  renowned  Ragiisan  moonlight,'  said 
the  first  of  these  gentlemen,  '  which  you  will  find 
neither  in  Venice,  in  Rome,  nor  in  Milan  ;  and  we 
propose  to  take  you  a  tnrn  up  tho  hill  to  show  you  tlie 
town  under  a  new  aspect.'  These  worthy  gcntloinen 
having  heard  so  much  of  the  fogs  of  England,  thought 
to  procure  me  a  moonlight  view,  such  ns  I  never  had 
Keen  before,  so  I  thankfully  accepted  ;  but,  in  good 
truth,  I  believe  there  is  nothing  in  tho  world  compar- 
able to  tlio  Moya-d  in  Cairo,  when  seen  by  tho  light  of 
the  full  moon. 

"As  wo  went  out  at  tho  northern  g/ite  wo  found  our- 
(iclves  in  tho  alley  of  trees,  gently  ascending  to  a  rising 
ground  that  juts  out  from  tho  line  of  mountains  behind 
the  town  ;  and,  after  a  short  way,  wo  turned  to  tlie 
right,  up  a  narrow  lane,  inclosed  by  liigli  garden-walls, 
and  then,  ascending  some  broken  steps,  found  ourselves 
on  the  brow  of  tho  mount,  from  which  wo  overlooked 
the  town  and  environs — a  strange  picturesque  confu- 
sion of  towers,  cupolas,  and  house-tops,  rising  in  their 
pale-green  high  lights  and  imiienetrable  shadows.  A 
wall  had  partly  concealed  the  view  in  the  other  direc- 
tion, and,  to  my  surjirise,  on  proceeding  a  little  further 
along  the  pathway,  I  saw  before  me  such  a  noble  villa 
n»  ono  might  behold  in  the  environs  of  Rome.  Above 
the  basement  were  tho  large  Falladiau  windows  of  the 
Gran  Piano,  and  a  great  alcove  was  paved  ■.vith  slabs 
of  marble ;  but  tho  interior  was  a  complete  ruin  : 
hemlock  and  night-shade  gi'ew  where  nobles  and  senators 
had  feasted,  the  spacious  tesselated  teiTaees  overlooked 
a  garden  choked  with  weeds,  around  which  pillars  of  a 
iJyzantine  style  of  architecturo  supported  the  lotten 
trellis  of  a  shady  walk  ;  confusion  and  desolatio'i  vai-o 
all  around.  Further  on,  another  villa  told  t':<;  f  ;in  { 
talo  of  taste  and  elegance  that  had  passed  away  ; 
nrbours,  teiraces,  kiosks,  marble  pavements,  sci  'pt'  res, 
all  wi-eck  and  ruin.  At  first  1  thought  I  -iMa  '.\  the 
midst  of  the  havoc  of  tho  gi'eat  earthquake  ;  but  as 
every  wall  was  standing,  and  every  cornice  without 
even  a  gutta  awanting,  I  found  that  this  was  the  Pille, 
the  town  of  ruins — the  mountain  slope,  on  which  every 
great  family  of  Ragusa  had  a  summer  villa — which  was 
destroyed  by  the  Montenegriues  in  1800,  and  showed, 
on  a  small  scale,  in  what  way  the  great  Roman  empire 
must  have  fared  at  the  hands  of  Hun,  Goth,  and 
Vandal." 

IL 

KNVinoxflOPRiorsi— TiOPTT  CAVKsy  SorriiWAnn  op  Raofsa 
—Hath  of  tub  Demon  MATn«MATiciAK— Villa  op  Que- 
TALDi— Turkish  Islands  op  St.  Mabk  and  St.  Bap'  \ba— 
Island  and  Monasteky  op  La  Ciiboma— Rioiiai  (KUH 
BE  Lion  at  CaiioiiA— Bay  op  St.  Hilakt— Iv-QUSA 
Veocuia. 

I 

'I'UE  coasts  and  islands  to  tho  south  of  Ragusa  are 
full  of  historic  interest  and  romantic  beauty,  and  a 
little  trip,  in  which  the  accomplished  and  erudite  Pro- 
lessor  Kalugera  acted  tho  obliging  cicerone,  afforded 
nie,  ggyg  Mr.  Paton,  two  of  tho  pleasantest  days  I 


passeij  in  the  Adriatic.  It  wan  on  one  of  the  finest 
days  of  tho  faitl^ful  month  of  January,  su  called  from 
the  number  of  calm  days  in  it  which  follow  tho  blastH 
of  late  autumn,  and  precede  the  still  ruder  ones  of 
February  and  March,  that  the  professor  and  myself 
entered  u  boat  at  the  ipiay  near  San  Biagio,  and  wen* 
rowed  across  the  bay  to  a  lofty  cavern  southwards  of 
Ragusa.  Not  a  breath  of  air  was  in  motion,  and  nu 
English  September  seemed  to  usher  in  the  new  year  ot 
Ragusa  ;  the  Adriatic  ebbed  and  flowcil  among  the 
fragments  of  rocks  in  the  gentlest  of  whis|K!rs  ;  a  veil 
of  golden  gauze  trembling  on  the  dark  roof  of  tho 
cavern,  and  reflecting  the  sunlight  ])laying  on  the  sea, 
was  the  only  ocular  evidence  of  its  motion  ;  while  tuo 
depths  of  tho  cavern  gave  back  each  stroke  of  the  great 
bell  of  the  city  tolling  solemnly  across  the  trancjuil 
waters. 

It  was  in  the  first  years  of  tho  seventeenth  century, 
when  Bacon  and  Bnakespeare  were  com])leting  the 
c'yelopean  foundations  of  English  science  and  litera- 
ture, that  a  man  in  middle  age,  with  shar])  visage,  and 
those  ]ienetrating  eyes  which  make  the  stranger  curious 
to  know  their  owner's  fate  and  fortunes,  -umiountcd 
by  the  broad-brimmed  peaked  hat  of  tho  period,  might 
bo  seen  in  this  cave.  Strange  iimtniments  surround 
him  ;  they  show  that  the  age  of  alchemy  is  gone,  and 
that  of  soimd  experiment  commenced.  Marino  Glie- 
taldi,  the  individual  in  question  (166C-1C27),  was  one 
of  tho  first  .istronomers  and  natural  ]jliiloso]ihcr8  in 
Euroiie;  hih  J'romotiu  Archimedes  showed  a  dim  jicr- 
ception  of  the  coming  discoveries  of  Newton  ;  uiid  it 
certainly  was  Ghetaldi  niid  not  Dcs  Cartes  who  i'list 
applied  algebra  to  geoinetiy.  He  sjient  six  yeais  in 
travels  through  Europe  ;  at  Venice,  Paolo  Sorpi  calhd 
him  "  Angelo  di  costumi,  e  demoiiio  in  inatematica — 
an  angel  in  manners,  and  a  demon  in  mathematics,"  in 
allusion  to  bis  attainments  ond  that  modesty  which  is 
generally  inseparable  from  true  greatness ;  and  he  con- 
fesses in  his  I'romolus,  •'  Maliu  scire  quam  iiosci,  diK- 
cerc  quam  docere."  So  high  was  his  reputation,  that 
till!  inagistnites  of  Louvain  in  Flanders  pressed  him  to 
be  professor  of  mathematics  in  their  iiniveraity,  when 
it  was  to  Antwerp  as  the  Padua  of  that  uoHhein 
Venice.  But  Ghetaldi  had  studied  and  travelled  for 
Ragusa  :  "  Patria  non  quia  magna  sed  sua"  was  the 
small  but  powerful  magnet  which  le-atlracteii  liim  to 
tho  shoi-es  of  the  Adriatic.  Here,  in  cool  grot,  undis- 
turbed by  the  hum  of  the  city  commerce,  lio  pui-sucd 
his  experiments.  Strange  and  imiirobable  troditioiis 
still  exist  of  his  having  been  addicted  to  nngic,  and 
more  than  one  Ragusan  captain  attributed  tcmiiestuous 
weather  to  the  incantations  of  the  cavern  ;  even  the 
fishermen,  for  ages  after  his  death,  never  passed  with- 
out an  appeal  to  San  Biagio  against  the  machinations 
of  tho  mysterious  cavern. 

At  one  side  of  the  cave  a  dark  recess,  about  three 
feet  deep,  with  which  the  seo-water  communicates,  was 
the  bath  of  Ghetaldi,  and  all  around  on  the  rocks  is 
tho  beautiful  Adiantum,  Capillus  Veneris,  with  jet 
black  stem  and  fine  small  green  leaf.  At  one  side  of 
the  cave,  next  the  sea,  is  a  staircase  cut  in  the  rock, 
and  Don  Marco  (as  the  pi-ofessor  was  usually  called) 
informed  me  that  it  was  in  communication  with  the 
villa  above.  A  door,  almost  rotten  with  sea-air  and 
water,  barred  the  passage ;  but  Don  Marco,  applying 
his  hands  to  his  mouth,  shouted  aloud,  so  that  the  rock- 
vault  echoed  again,  and  in  a  minute  a  servant-girl  was 
seen  descending  the  stairs  to  the  door,  which  she  opened. 
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Pastiing  over  slipppry  rocks,  wo  got  within  tlie  door, 
niul,  nscondiiig  tlio  Kteps,  wound  round  the  rock  that 
flunked  the  (■ntrnncu  to  tho  cuve,  and  found  that  wo 
had  gained  ft  narrow  torraco  in  front  of  a  villa  over- 
hanging  an  abrupt  precipice,  and  looking  Htruight  acrosH 
to  IfagtiHa,  with  its  round  towern  and  high  ramparts. 
Don  Murco,  who  Heemed  to  know  cverybotly,  UNhen-d  j 
ino  into  the  parlour  of  the  little  villa  of  (Jhotaldi,  where  [ 
pictures  Homewhat  in  tho  liologncae  Rchix)l  wei-o  hanging  : 
from  tho  wnlla.   Madame  S.,  tho  Apouso  of  a  descendant 
of  the  co-heiregM  of  Uhetaldi,  now  entered,  and  received  { 
ua  with  BagUHan  courtoHy.      She  rcgi'etted  that    his 
])ortrait,  which  adorned  thd  room,  had  been  taken  to  | 
iier  town-house  ;  but  Don  Marco  and  myself  joined  in  | 
a  |irayer  to  sen  it  restored  to  its  true  position.  j 

From  the  revolutions  of  science  tho  works  of  Oho-  ; 
talili  are  unread  and  forgotten,  but  liis  name  blooms 
fresli  in  the  memory  of  the  Kagnsans ;  and  a  large  slab 
of  pavement  in  the  Dominican  church,  with  three  floiu-- 
de-lis  and  two  stars,  is  still  regarded  with  veneration, 
as  cc  ve.iug  his  remains. 

When  we  got  into  the  boat  again,  Don  Marco 
ordered  the  men  to  row  us  to  La  Chroma,  a  small 
island  about  a  mile  from  the  cave,  which  scenicd  to  bo 
entirely  covered  with  wood  and  shrubbery,  and  without 
any  habitation,  except  a  small  modern  fort  which 
ci-owned  the  top  of  the  hill.  Other  islands  lay  to  tho 
sc>uth,  and,  on  asking  their  names,  I  found  that  they 
were  called  Marcana  and  Bobara  (Ht.  Mark  and  St. 
Barbara).  "  They  ore  mere  i-ocks,"  said  Don  Marco, 
"  fit  for  sea-fowl,  and  not  fit  for  a  man,  unless  ho 
be  a  passionate  fowler ;  and  yet  they  have  often 
played  an  important  part  in  the  ecclesiastical  history 
of  Ragusa." 

"lUither  extraordinary,"  said  I;  "you  churchmen 
are  not  generally  fond  of  bleak  barren  (lositions.  The 
clergy  have  capital  taste  for  landscape-gardening  in 
general.  You  see  that  Benedictino  convent  at  tho 
extremity  of  the  bay,  how  snugly  sheltered  under 
the  point  of  land,  with  plenty  of  vegetation  and  a  fine 
view." 

"  They  are  both  Turkish  islands,"  said  Don  Marco, 
"  in  tho  diocese  of  Trebigne ;  and  whenever  the 
Ragusan  Archbishops  wished  to  esca^jo  dependence  on 
thi  Senate,  they  used  to  hold  their  councils  here  in 
security." 

Wo  soon  rounded  the  wooded  point  of  the  island, 
and  found  ourselves  in  a  little  bay,  beyond  which  was 
a  level  plain  of  turf  between  a  wood  of  pinns  and  the 
hill  on  which  the  fort  was  built;  and  in  the  most 
sheltered  part  of  this  little  valley  was  a  ruined  convent, 
and  a  church  of  a  period  muck  anterior,  and  evidently 
of  Byzantino  form.  This  was  the  island  and  monastery 
of  La  Chroma,  at  which  Richard  Coiur  do  Lion  landed 
on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land.  It  appears  that 
the  temjiost  off  Albania  must  have  been  most  violent, 
and  Richard  made  a  vow  to  ereot  a  temple  to  the 
Virgin  in  the  firat  place  of  his  landing.  Presenting 
himself  to  tho  monks,  ho  declared  his  design  to  build  a 
church  there,  for  which  ho  gave,  or  would  give,  100,000 
nummi  argentei.  No  sooner  did  tho  rector  hear  of 
Richard's  an  ival,  than  he  went  with  the  senate  to 
congratulate  him  on  his  escape,  and  offer  him  the  hos- 
pitality of  liagusa,  which  Richarfl  accoj  ted,  alon^  with 
"  magnificent  spectacles ;"  but  the  reel  or  beg{,ed  him 
to  write  to  the  Pope,  to  commute  the  locality  of  his 
votive  offering  from  the  island  to  the  city  of  Ragusa 
itself,  the  cathedral  of  which  was  small  and  incon- 


venient ;  to  which  Richard  congented,  on  the  condition 
that,  every  second  of  February,  being  tho  Viultication 
of  tho  Virgin,  tlie  superior  a'id  monks  of  tho  convent 
of  La  Chroma  woidd  bo  n'.iowed  to  celebrate  the  mys- 
teries of  that  festival.  Jt  appears,  however,  that  in  tho 
sixteenth  ('enttiry  the  Artlibisliop  wished  to  resist  this 
riglit,  and  a  hot  ilisputo  was  tlio  coiihecinence,  which 
led  to  a  research  of  tho  archives,  and  the  right  of  the 
monks  wiis  conlinncd  by  a  eurinus  deerec  of  the  rector 
and  senate.  This  privilege  tlwy  retaiiieil  till  1GC7, 
when  the  earthquake  threw  iluwn  both  the  eatheilral 
of  Richard  and  ji  great  part  of  tlio  eoiiviiit  of  La 
Chroma. 

Tho  illustrious  author  oi  Ivanhoe  had  |M'rliaiis  never 
heard  of  this  island,  but  it  lulj^ht  well  havi^  furnished 
a  splendid  chapter  to  this  Krciit  invcntoi  :  a  tcmpcst- 
tost  King  of  England  Kiuling  from  Palestine  ;  tho 
monks  giving  hospitality  to  a  stranger,  to  finil  that 
their  guest  is  a  king,  and  tho  tiiker  of  Acre ;  and  the 
senate  crossing  in  all  tho  pomp  of  middle -ago  mag- 
nificence to  welcome  tho  valiant  chevalier  and  crusading 
king. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Don  Marco,  as  wo  walked 
among  the  sequestered  foliage,  "  that  for  us  Britaimia 
is  a  i>oesia  j  her  whole  history,  down  to  Victorio,  is  an 
epic  poem." 

"  Does  not  France,"  said  I,  "  eome  \ip  to  your  idea 
of  greatness  I" 

"No,"  said  he;  "the  French  character  is  less 
phlegmatic,  and  with  us  more  sym]>atliRtic  than  the 
English ;  but  Italy  began  our  modern  civilisation, 
and  England  is  completing  it.  Franco  is  a  country 
of  elegant  writers ;  but  for  a  steady,  constant,  and 
cndiu'ing  succession  of  illustrious  deeds,  we  must  go  to 
Albion." 

"  Many  {jeoplo  on  the  Continent,"  said  I,  "  maintain 
that,  having  arrived  at  her  full  growth,  she  must  soon 
begin  to  decay." 

'•  Niente  affatto,  not  a  bit  of  it,"  answered  tho  pro- 
fessor ;  "  if  she  has  not  extended  her  biivnches,  she  has 
been  growing  at  the  roots ;  if  the  couquests  of  this 
generation  have  not  been  so  extensive  as  former  ones, 
her  mercantile  navy,  tho  root  of  all  her  power,  has  in- 
creased ;  a  nation  that  perpetually  wars  with  tho 
elements  needs  never  fear  the  corrosion  of  a  long 
peace." 

Leaving  La  Chroma,  wo  now  rode  some  miles  to  tho 
southwards,  and,  passing  a  bluff  ]x>int,  a  now  prospect 
opened  on  us ;  a  beach  of  yellow  sand,  glistening  with 
white  pebbles  in  the  imclouded  sun,  skirted  a  bay, 
which  formed  a  graceful  semicircle.  The  precipitous 
mountains  fell  away  inland,  and  broken  but  richly 
"ultivated  ground,  interspei-scd  with  vines,  olives,  pas- 
tures, and  occasional  oak-trees,  intervened  between  tho 
bluff  point  wo  had  passed,  and  the  promontory  of 
Epidaurus,  some  miles  ahead.  This  was  the  renowned 
bay  of  St.  Hilary,  not  less  celebrated  in  the  annals  of 
Christiarity  than  the  bay  of  St.  George  in  Syria,  where 
the  dragon  was  killed.  Three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
years  after  Christ,  St.  Hilary  landed  in  this  bay,  and 
defied  and  vanquished  by  miraculous  power,  according 
to  tradition,  a  terrible  serpent  that  invested  the  coast; 
the  serpent  being  of  the  family  of  St.  George,  that  is 
to  say,  no  other  than  the  Greek  mythology,  whose 
death-rattle  sounded  in  the  fourth  century  through  all 
the  Roman  world.  Titus  and  St.  Paul  first  preached 
the  Gospel  in  Illyria,  St.  Ililaiy  followed  in  their 
footsteps,  and  St.  Jerome,  a  native  of  Dalmatia,  com- 
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pletcd  the  work,  and  speaks  with  enthusiasm  of  tlio 
reputation  for  piety  which  Hilary  had  left  in  tlie  wliolo 
region  ;  but,  in  writing  the  life  of  bis  predecessor,  he 
might  surely  have  spared  us  the  miracle  of  the  serpent, 
and  the  restraining  of  the  threatening  sm  during  the 
apostaey  of  Julian. 

In  the  middle  of  the  bay  i«  the  village  of  fit.  Hilary 
(St.  Ilarione),  with  a  few  boats  drawn  \ipon  the  beach, 
but  wilhont  the  unpleasant  odours,  the  ill-dressed 
children,  and  the  untidy  houses  of  a  fishing  village ; 
behind  it  is  the  plain  of  Breno,  the  agricultural  gai-don 
of  the  east  of  the  Adriatic.  Ombla  is  a  wild,  highland 
loch,  fitter  for  a  country-house  than  the  labours  of 
agriculture  ;  but  here,  every  nook  is  fenced  and  culti- 
vated, so  that  the  traveller  might  think  himself  in  the 
environs  of  an  Italian  capital.  The  olive-trees  and  all 
the  other  products  showed  at  once  the  traces  of  that 
superior  culture  which  makes  the  berry  the  largest  and 
fattest  of  the  coast,  even  surpassing  that  of  the  opjKi- 
site  Gallipoli.  The  as]>ect  of  the  peasantry  fully  cor- 
i-csponded  with  the  appearance  of  nature ;  inste.id  of 
the  drunken,  piitched  misery  of  Dalmatia,  the  men 
were  all  coarsely  but  tidily  and  decently  dressed.  The 
women,  although  simburnt,  had  clear,  healthy  com-  \ 
plexioiia,  that  showed  the  purity  of  the  air  and  the  j 
results  of  an  orderly  material  existence.  Although  I 
was  delighted  to  find,  in  so  distant  a  part  of  Europe, 
a  i-egion  that  in  every  respect  might  vie  with  its  centres, 
with  one  exception  ;  the  vicinity  of  the  Tiu-ks  had  led 
the  Ragusan  republic  to  the  policy  of  having  no  roads 
practicable  for  artillery. 

We  had  not  walked  above  half  an  lio\ir  along  the 
plain,  when  I  saw  approaching  a  middle-aged  man, 
with  broad-brimmed  hat,  and  a  collar  of  white  linen 
turned  down  over  a  stock  studded  with  little  blue 
beads,  and  wearing  black  knee-breeches  and  silver 
buckles  in  his  shoes.  This  was  the  clergyman  of  Breno, 
the  friend  of  Don  Marco,  who  had  come  to  meet  us, 
and  conducted  us  to  the  ])arsonage,  a  neat,  now  house, 
on  a  rising  ground  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  embosomed 
in  eypr""""'!.  Ho  apologised  forthe  roads  as  contrasted 
with  the  new  ones  that  had  lately  been  made  in  various 
parts  of  Dalmatiii,  and  mentioned  an  old  local  proverb, 
"  Dcus  fecit  Brenam,  vias  autem  ejus  diabolus." 

The  parsonage-house  was  a  small  new  stone  build- 
ing ;  the  folding  doois  being  of  iron,  studded  with 
bolts,  like  a  prison  entrance.  Don  Marco  joked  him 
on  his  precautions ;  but  the  clergyman  reminded  him 
that  he  wos  the  banker  of  the  savings  of  the  parish, 
and  that  a  few  desperadoes  might  be  tempted  to  rob 
the  whole  parish,  and  cut  his  own  throat ;  for  they 
were  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Turkish  frontier.  Dur-  ' 
ing  dinner  the  convej-sation  fell  on  the  comparative 
morality  of  the  Ragusan  peasant  and  the  Dalmatian, 
which  possessed  much  interest  for  mo,  because  the 
clergy  ore  best  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the 
])easnntry.  Both  the  Bagusans  and  the  Dalmatians 
are  very  j)oor  in  money  ;  for  a  woman  of  Breno  will 
carry  a  load  of  firewood  six  miles  to  gain  fouiiience. 
The  peasant  of  thu  environs  of  Zara,  the  copital  of 
Dalmatia,  will  walk  the  same  distanco  to  pell  a  pair  of 
fowls  for  a  shilling  ;  but  instead  of  taking  homo  the 
money  to  his  wife,  ho  never  leaves  the  Piazza  dell' 
Krbe  until  the  half  of  it  be  squandered  in  liquor  or 
disoider. 

The  landed  proprietor  of  Ragusa  deals  more  easily 
with  the  peasant  than  the  landlor-l  of  Dalmatia.     In  j 
Breno,  the  countryman,  instead  of  farming  the  land,  ' 


divides  the  produce  with  the  landlord.  When  corn- 
lands  are  good  and  productive,  the  landlord  on  giving 
the  seed,  receives  the  half  of  the  produce.  If  the 
peasant  furnish  the  seed,  and  the  land  be  easily  worked, 
the  landlord  receives  a  third  ;  but  if  the  land  bo  poor 
and  inconveniently  worked,  he  receives  only  a  fourth, 
or  perliaps  less.  In  Dalmatia  tho  peasantry  are  lazy 
and  vindictive,  not  so  in  the  territory  of  Ragusa ;  liere 
eveiy  scrap  of  manure  on  tho  roads  is  carefully  picked 
up,  and  put  round  the  trunks  of  the  olives.  The  cul- 
tivators arc  mild  and  fair  spoken  ;  but  the  proprietor 
must  look  very  sharply  after  the  division  of  the  spoil, 
otherwise  he  will  find  himself  short  of  his  due.  The 
best  pro|)erty  ia  that  of  olives ;  and  instead  of  florins, 
such  and  such  a  landlord  is  said  to  be  worth  so  many 
barrels  of  oil  a-year.  Permanent  absenteeism  is  almost 
impossible.  A  proprietor  wished  to  let  his  lands,  and 
live  at  Venice,  but  he  could  not  find  a  middle-man  or 
farmer  of  adequate  capital  and  character  willing  to 
give  him  a  certainty,  except  at  a  great  sacrifice. 

I  found  that  tile-draining,  subsoil-ploughing,  and 
other  processes,  were  unknown,  for  the  enemy  to  be 
coml>ated  in  the  long  droughts  of  gummer ;  the  terri- 
tory of  Ragusa  suffering,  in  a  minor  degree,  from  the 
dryness  of  the  neighbouring  Dalmatia.  In  the  middle 
ages  all  the  seawanl  slope  of  the  Vellebitch  was 
covered  with  wood,  mulberries  below,  and  pines  above ; 
which  not  only  retained  the  soil  on  the  slo]>e8  by  the 
reticulation  of  their  roots,  but,  attracting  ond  retaining 
tho  moisture,  caused  the  roins  to  Iw  moie  frequent,  and 
the  running  streams  to  Ix.'  moro  copious  e\en  in  the 
heat  of  summer.  But  the  Turkish  war  ruined  Dal- 
matia, and  the  Venetian  policy  was  to  keep  tlie 
people  dependent  on  the  republic  for  subsistence. 
Paoli  Sarpi,  in  his  report  on  Dalmatia,  in  the  cajiacity 
of  Consnltatore,  shows  his  narrow  bigotry,  by  ;'))enly 
avowing  that  this  kingdom,  with  its  robust  population, 
must  be  kept  needy  in  order  to  remain  in  subjection ; 
hence  the  inhuman  extiqmtion  of  the  mulberries,  and 
tho  prohibition  of  the  silk  culture,  a  most  impious  in- 
terference with  the  jiart  assigned  by  Nature  to  Dal- 
matia in  the  toiritorial  division  of  labour.  This  wns 
not  the  fault  oi  Venice  aione,  but  pervaded  the  colonial 
policy  of  all  other  nations — of  8pain  and  America,  ns 
well  of  the  Dutch  in  the  Spice  Islands,  and  from  which 
tho  history  of  our  own  Bcttlt  :nents  in  India  nnd  America 
shows  that  we  were  not  free. 

By  a  calm  pleasant  evening  we  returned  to  the 
village  of  St.  Hilary,  which  wo  examined  more  in 
detail  ;  tho  habitations  are  scattered  among  thick- 
grown  gardens,  and  mills  in  motion  ;  a  stream  dashing 
over  a  low  precipice,  and  glistening  in  the  evening  sun, 
loses  itself  for  n  short  way  under  the  willows,  planes, 
and  poplars,  and  re-oppcaring,  fi'etted  with  its  combat 
with  the  mill-wheel,  intersects  the  yellow  beach,  and 
mingles  its  spent  force  -.vith  the  ripple  of  tho  bay. 
Hero  we  embarked  for  Ragusa  Vecchia,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  bay,  where  the  hills  again  approach 
close  to  the  sea.  The  port  is  small,  and  tho  modern 
town  of  Ragusa  Vecchia  is  a  mere  village,  forming  a 
wretched  contrast  to  the  magnificence  of  Epidaurus, 
which  covered  the  neijhliourhood. 

Each  city  of  Dalmatia  ha»  its  own  sphere  of  action. 
Zara,  nearest  to  Austria,  is  the  military  capital  ; 
S|)alato  is  the  seat  of  the  trade  of  Bosnia ;  bat  Ragusa, 
from  its  literary  tastes,  cultivated  manners,  and  the 
cheapness  of  living,  ought  to  bo  the  scat  of  a  regulor 
university  for  tho  formation  of  members  of  the  liberal 
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professions,  as  well  as  the  civilians  and  clergy,  who 
might  in  time  effect  an  educational  revolution  on  all  the 
coast,  from  Istriu  to  Albania — in  short,  it  is  by  becom- 
ing a  university  and  a  seat  of  learning,  that  Ragusa 
is  most  likely  to  prosper.  The  Bishop  has  perfectly 
understood  this  question,  A  Dalmatian  by  birth,  he 
is  sensible  of  the  defects  of  his  fellow-countrymen, 
of  their  many  excellent  native  qualities  which  lie 
dormant  or  are  misdirected,  and  of  the  necessity  of 
a  more  enlightened  class  of  rui-al  clergy,  as  well_  as  of 
the  advantage  of  enabling  the  rising  generation  of 
Ragusa  to  have  superior  instruction  on  the  spot.  He 
is  sensible  of  the  great  capacity  of  this  people  for 
intellectual  pursuits,  and  has  earnestly  a])plied  himself 
to  realise  the  local  funds  for  this  excellent  object. 


III. 
Hatih   ot  GniTOSA,   on  HAKii   Cboce— Val  d'Oubia— 

SUBTIBBAMEAN  KlVEB— FlC-KIO  AT  THE  SPBIKaB  DI8IUBBED 
BT  A  SiBOCCO. 

We  have  seen  that  steamers  and  merchantmen  alike 
prefer  the  haven  of  Gravosa  to  the  small  port  of  Ragusa, 
and  indeed  it  has  been  justly  remarked  that  the  city 
ought  to  have  been  built  on  this  bay  ;  and  nothing  but 
attachment  to  their  native  town,  and  that  reluctance 
to  abandon  a  place  hallowed  by  early  as.sociation3,  which 
are  common  to  all  countries  and  ages,  can  account  for 
the  inhabitants  not  quitting  Ragusa  for  this  spot,  par- 
ticularly after  the  city  had  been  destroyed  by  earth- 
quakes, and  had  become  insecuro  on  the  introduction 
of  gunpowder  and  artillery. 

The  port  of  Gravosa  has  also  the  name  of  Santa  Croce ; 
and  it  was  called  Gravosa  from  the  ancient  Agravonitte, 
who  are  mentioned  by  Livy  aa  the  inhabitants  of  this 
coast.  The  rich  Ragu.sans  had  their  villas  here,  and 
the  gardens  in  which  they  took  so  much  delight ;  and 
when  Ragusa  was  in  its  days  of  prosperity,  the  wealth 
of  its  nobles  and  merchants  was  immense,  {Sea  page 
473.) 

Opening  on  this  bay  is  the  valley  of  Ombi.i  (Val 
d'Ombla),  beforo  noticed  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
spots  ill  Dalmatia.  For  though  tho  Ragusans  pride 
tiicmselvcs  on  their  own  name,  and  abhor  that  of  Dal- 
matians, wti  may  bo  allowed  to  include  Ragusa  and  its 
npitjhbcurhuod  under  tho  general  term  ;  and  now  that 
the  Venetian  Republic  no  longer  exists,  they  may  not 
regret  being  jmrt  of  that  province. 

Tii;  entrance  to  the  Val  d'Ombla  is  a  short  way  to 
the  noii,!i-west  of  Gravosa,  and  an  hour's  row  brings 
the  visitor  to  the  end  of  that  picturesque  valley.  At 
the  tir^t  village,  on  entering  it,  is  a  sulphureous  spring, 
very  similar  to  that  of  Spalato.  Advancing  up  the 
estuary  or  loch,  the  ')cauty  of  the  scenery  increases  ; 
and,  as  its  coui-se  is  winding,  a  diversity  of  views  pre- 
sent themselves.  Tho  lower  part  of  the  hills  is  covered 
with  a  variety  of  foliage ;  amidst  which  the  dark-green 
of  the  cypress  oontnsts  well  with  the  gray  olive  that 
thrives  here,  and  bears  much  fruit;  an.l  rook  and  wood, 
hamlet  and  villa,  mingled  together  au'i  i-ctiected  in  the 
water,  with  the  circle  of  i.iouutains  above,  form  a  buo- 
ccsslon  of  beautiful  pictuies  :  a  principnl  featui-o  of 
which  is  the  church  of  tho  FrnnciscMi  convent,  stand- 
ing on  a  point  of  Isnd  near  the  end  c>t  iliu  valley,  where 
the  river  expands  into  a  'ucl'. 

This  river  is  the  ancieat  A.'io  or  A'  ion,  and  the  size 
cf  this  sheet  of  water,  and  vb-^    iK.t't  uistaixe  from 


which  the  river  comes  before  it  expands  into  this 
great  breadth,  are  alluded  to  in  tho  verse  of  Elio 
Cervino : — 

"  Danubio,  et  obilo  non  vilior  OmbU  fiiimu  t, 
Si  niodo  progrcssnii  poiuct  habere  luot ," 

The  sun  was  bright,  tho  air  was  warm,  the  cvcr- 
verdant  cypresses  rose  from  the  high  grass,  and  the 
green  waters,  clouded  like  malachite  with  tho  depths 
and  Bhallows  of  the  gulf,  or  eddies  ]>roduced  by  the 
waters  of  the  Ombla,  and  clasped  all  around  with  high 
wooded  hills,  had  a  loneliness  and  a  loveliness  so  strange 
and  rare,  that  no  scene  of  ray  travels,  says  Mr,  Paton, 
recurs  to  me  ofteuer  than  the  vale  of  Ombla. 

We  now,  says  the  same  traveller,  describing  his 
visit  to  this  fairy  spot,  entered  a  boat  and  rowed 
up  the  river,  between  the  meadows,  to  its  source,  for 
which  a  quarter  of  an  hour  sufficed ;  for  never  before 
did  I  see  such  a  body  of  water  with  so  short  a  course. 
At  the  source,  a  river  almost  as  large  as  the  Thames 
at  Richmond,  bubbles  and  boils  out  of  the  earth,  so 
that  it  looks  like  a  giant's  cauldron.  Here  are  fuller's 
mills,  and  several  women  of  Herzegovina  were  stand- 
ing round  the  troubled  waters,  with  a  most  amusing 
difference  of  costume — those  who  wore  a  brass  ornament 
at  the  back  of  the  head  were  married ;  those  who  wore 
on  their  temples  silver  Turkish  five  piastre  pieces  were 
unmarried. 

From  the  ari-angements  that  had  been  made,  the  rest 
of  the  day  was  spent  in  festivity,  and  nevor  did  I  see 
the  cares  of  life  driven  away  with  greater  success  thon 
by  the  Ragusan  philosophei-s ;  but  in  the  midst  of  our 
gaiety,  the  room  {^adually  daikcned,  and  a  cry  of 
"  Scirocco,  scirocco  !"  was  heard.  Out  wo  went,  and 
tho  whole  scene  was  in  an  instant  black  and  dismal :  a 
herd  of  thick  clouds  had  invaded  us,  all  of  a  sudden, 
from  the  south,  and  getting  into  a  boat,  as  being  most 
likely  to  save  us  from  rain,  we  made  the  men  row  as 
swiftly  as  possible  to  Gravosa.  Gusts  ond  lulls  of  wind 
succeeded  each  other  by  turns,  and  still  no  rain  ;  btit 
I  saw  by  the  hints  to  pull  quick,  that  the  storm  was 
brewing,  and,  long  before  we  reached  Gravosa,  down  it 
came,  with  such  violence,  that  we  were,  in  a  few 
minutes,  drenched  through.  How  melancholy  whistled 
the  wind  through  the  caves  and  detached  rocks  on  our 
left !  As  pleasantly  as  I  had  a  few  hours  before  wan- 
dered thi-ough  the  cypicos-groves  of  the  Villa  Sorgo,  so 
equally  unpleasant  did  I  sit  in  the  stern  of  the  boat, 
cabling  a  glance,  from  time  to  time,  on  the  sea  boiling 
among  tho  wave-woni  rocks,  while  thick,  irregular 
masses  of  clouds  shot  across  the  face  of  the  sky. 

It  was  black  night  when  we  arrived  at  Gravosa,  and 
our  boat  was  challenged  by  the  Austrian  corvette ; 
but  on  the  assurance  that  wo  were  travellers,  and  not 
smugglers,  we  landed. 

Wo  shall  show,  when  describing  the  count"  y  of 
Trebinitza,  on  the  Turkish  side  of  the  Veilebitch, 
that  the  Ombla  or  Ario  w  in  reality  only  the  subter- 
ranean outlet  on  tho  Dalmatian  coast,  of  the  Herze- 
govinian  river  of  Trebinitza, 

Mr,  Paton  has  also  giv^n  a  further  graphic  account  of  a 
visit  jMiid  by  him  to  this  interesting  valley,  with  its  loch 
or  fioi-d  and  its  river  head,  "  We  proceeded,"  he  relates, 
"  out  of  the  northern  gate  of  Rngusn,  and  ascending 
ihe  hill  above  Oravosa,  wclked  on  till  we  came  to  a 
cleft  in  the  mountain  chain,  where  the  little  gidf,  over- 
hung by  high  locks,  forked  suddenly  inwards ;  here 
we  followed  a  bridle  road,  i.nd  turning  sharply  round 
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to  the  right,  foum ;  oirselvea  in  the  Vale  of  Onibla,  thi  impossible  without  meeting  certain  and  Blinnicful  deatli, 
somicir'^lo  we  had  described  having  completely  shut  out  since  to  turn  their  backs  would  be  to  give  their  enemy 
IVom  our  view  tlio  Gulf  of  Gravosa.  Rich  vegetation  the  opportunity  of  destroying  them  at  pleasure, 
rose  from  1..3  deep  sea-green  water,  which  here  formed  The  two  who  were  unhurt  therefore  advanced, 
a  sort  of  lake,  inclosed  by  mountains,  at  the  further  and  returned  the  fire,  killing  two  Turks,  while  the 
extremity  of  which  a  river,  gushing  out  of  the  rock,  wounded  one,  supporting  himself  against  a  rock,  fired 
mingled  "its  fresh  water  with  the  siUt  of  the  gulf,  also,  and  mortally  injured  two  others,  but  was  killed 
Here  is  a  most  unusual  sight  in  Dalmatia,  a  level  plain  ',  himself  in  the  act.  His  sister  taking  his  gun,  loaded 
of  rich  meadow  land,  part  of  it  planted  with  cypresse.'?,  i  and  fired  again,  simultaneously  with  her  two  brothel's, 
and  forming  the  grovmda  of  the  villa  of  tho  Dukes  of  ■  but  at  the  same  instant  one  of  them  drojiped  down 
Sorgo,  to  which  we  descended.  The  villa  w.is  quite  in  dead.  The  two  stirviving  Turks  then  n.slicd  furiously 
disorder,  but  the  l:irge  gai'dcns  showed  the  care  and  at  the  only  remaining  Montenegrine,  who  however,  laid 
expense  of  former  occupants;  for  the  ducal  line  being  ojien  the  skull  of  one  of  them,  with  his  yatagan,  before 
extinct,  the  place  had  been  purchased  by  a  retired  ship-  ;  receiving  his  own  death-blow.  The  hapless  sister,  who 
ma.ster.  had  all  the  time  kept  n\>  a  constant  fire,  stood  f  )r  an 

"A  large  and  open  corridor  in  the  upper  floor,  paved    instant  irresolute  ;  when,  suddenly  assuming  an  air  oi 
with  red  marble,  had  its  walls  adorned  with  frescoes    terror  and  supplication,  she  entreated   for  mercy,  but 


something  in  the  manner  of 
Giulio  Romano,  and  represent- 
ing mythological  subjects.  A 
broad  flight  of  steps,  with  n 
fine  Italian  l)alusti'ado,  led 
down  to  the  water's  edge;  and 
o!i  the  other  side  of  the  villa 
were  the  ruined  parterres  of 
the  garden,  and  the  groves  of 
cypresses,  beyond  which  ap- 
peared the  lofty  nook  of  ]>re- 
cipitous  rocks,  from  which  the 
river  issued.  Seeing  a  sheaf  of 
rye  cut  on  the  wall,  I  asked 
ils  story,  and  was  informed 
that,  in  the  year  1200  and 
odd,  when  a  famine  raged  in 
Ragusa,  a  rich  merchant  of 
Albania  brought  a  cargo  of 
rye-giain  (sorgo)  and  distri 
butetl  it  to  the  poc  Touched 
by  this  humane  munificence, 
the  Senate  of  Ragusa  granted 
him  the  patriciate  of  the  re- 
public, and  an  car  of  sorgo 
stood  for  six  centuries  on  the 
blazon  of  the  family  to  com- 
memorate this  origin.  The 
family  is  now  extinct,  the  last 
duke  having  divd  at  Paris  some 
issue." 


the  Turk,  ciragcd  at  the  death 
of  his  compani-jH',  wvh  brutal 
enough  to  triLj    i,d'-ni.tnge  of 


the    unlmjn-' 


ni;i.g 
her 
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gn; 
agony,  and  oil)  pv 
life  at  the  j-v.ce  cif  lie  liunonr. 
Hesitating  f.t  f-.st,  she  pre- 
tended to  listen  o  the  villain's 
proposal,  but  j.o  sooner  did 
she  throw  him  <  ff  his  guard, 
than  she  buried  in  his  body 
the  knife  she  carried  at  her 
girdle.  Although  mortally 
wounded,  the  Turk  endeavour- 
ed to  make  the  most  of  his 
failing  strength,  and  jilucking 
the  dagger  from  his  side,  stag- 
gered towards  the  courageous 
girl,  who,  driven  to  despaii', 
thru'7  herself  on  her  relentless 
foe,  and  with  superhuman 
energy  hurled  him  down  the 
neighbouring  precipice,  at  the 
very  moment  when  some  shep- 
herds, attracted  by  the  con- 
tinued firing,  arrived  just  t(j>. 
late  for  the  rescue. 

Such    is    the    character    of 


IV. 

THE  3IEN  OF  THE  BLACK  MOUNTAINS. 

MOXTENEORINES    OR    TCIIEUNAGORI. 


Hace- 

TtlB  TrilKS— I'liOTECTOKATE  OF  HUSSU— DlSCOMFITrilES 
OPTIIE  TCIIKS— A  MOXTENKOIIINE  IllPOSTOB— CONNECTION 
WITH  AUSTBIA— InDKPEXUENCE  RE-ESTABLISHED— COMBATS 
WITH  IBB  FuBNCH. 


'he   Jlontenegrines,   as    iltuM 

ycnr.s  ago  without    trated  in  the  abov"  aneodote.     Trained  from  ■.i;rli<b; 

youth  to  the  use  of  arms,  which   are   thro-jgli  life  in- 

sepanible  from  their  persons,   living  in  hcreditaiy  and 

perpetual  hostility  with  the  Turks,  with  the  memory  of 

cruelties  and  suflering  inflicted   upon   their  forefathers 

traditionally  handed  down,    their   ferocic'    feeling  of 

vengeance  upheld  by  human    trophies,  anti  con.sidering 

it  a  grace  of  God  to  die  iu   battle,  no  wonder  that  the 

Warlike  Ciiabacteb  of  the  Monteneohines— A  Slavonic  '  Montonegriues  should  be  brave,  and  that  such  a  natural 

Theocratic  Kobm  of  i.ovebnme.nt-Invadei.  iiy  |  and  h-;editary  courage  even  bo  participated  in  by  the 

woiii"  •  ;  nursed  in  the  same  traditions,  and  companions 
by  Christianity  of  man,   although   by  custom,  sin  •    <  of 
Jfontenegrino    husbands.       But    who,    it    mi :;'.■.     ';- 
pertinently  asked,  are  the   Montenegrines,   or    i-     :: 
iiagori  f 

Already   consigned    by    rude     map-makei's    wi.) 


Four  Montenegrines,  and  their  sister,  aged  twenty- 
one,  going  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Basilio, 

were  waylaid  by  seven  Turks  in  a  rocky  defile,  so  Turkey  Yii  EVrape,"  and  several  times  ravaged  by  C'e 
narrow  that  they  could  only  thread  it  one  by  one;  and  Turks,  has  Montenegi-o  over  been  really  Eubjected  or 
hardly  had  they  entered  between  the  precipices  tliat  organised  by  t'.e  Turks'!  !;...-  it  ever  received  Mussnl- 
bordeied  it  on  either  side,  when  an  unexpected  man  rulers o.  "ittx,  and  ev.u  if  diplomatically  ncknow- 
ihselmrge  of  fire-arms  killed  one  brother,  and  des-  :  lodged  as  sul)|cct  to  T'lil  ey,  han  it  ever  considered 
1  erately  wounded  another.    To  retrace  their  steps  was  ■  itself  so  ( 
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Tlie  Montenegrins,  or  Tchernagori  or  Black.  Moun- 
tiiinncrs,  who  number  some  11,700  families,  giving  a 
population  of  107,000,  of  whom  about  20,000  or 
25,000  would  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  country, 
are  identical  with  the  Servians  in  blood,  language,  and 
religion,  and  Montenegro  was  an  important  fief  of  that 
ill-fated  empire,  the  rude  magnificence  of  which  re- 
flected neither  the  refinement  nor  the  corruption  of 
the  Lower  Empire. 

Balsa,  Prince  of  Montenegro,  wis  the  son-iu-Liw  of 
Lazar,  who  by  the  loss  of  tlie  battle  of  Kossovo,  in 
1385  and  his  own  life  at  the  same  time,  enabled  the 


Turks  to  become  the  masters  of  Servia.  "  To  this  day," 
says  Mr,  A.  A.  Paton,  "  the  heroes  of  Servia  are  those 
of  Montenegro.  Sjieak  to  them  of  the  valour  of 
Dushan  the  Powerful,  and  their  breasts  glow  with 
national  pride  and  martial  ardour  ;  speak  to  them  of 
the  woes  and  virtues  of  J^uzar,  the  last  of  their  king.<<, 
and  their  eyes  snffuso  with  toais." 

Stephen,  the  grandson  of  Balsa,  was  the  fiiond  and 
ally  of  Scanderbog,  but  on  the  death  of  this  hero  the 
deba.sed  nobies  of  Albania,  in  oraer  to  preserve  their 
lands,  acknowledged  Turkish  supremacy,  and  p  .oraced 
Islamism.       Bosnia  presented   the   same    .  ^>ectaclc  : 


of 


K'^^y^';^:^^ 
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Montenegro  alone,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  rose,  like  Aramt,  amid  the  ovcrwhcln'.ing 
floods  of  Islamism.  Ivan  Czcrnojevich,  the  great  grand- 
son of  Balsa,  leaving  tho  environs  of  the  Lake  of 
Scutari,  where  his  paternal  castle  wiw  situated,  fi.xed 
himself  in  tho  inacessiblo  fastnesses  of  tho  Bhtck 
Alountain,  surrounding  liimseif  with  his  faithful  fol- 
lowers, every  man  swore  on  the  Testament  to  die 
rather  than  yield,  and  dishonour  worse  than  a  thousand 
deaths  was  tho  reward  of  tho  man  who  retreated  : 
di-es-sed  in  a  female  garb,  ho  was  thrust  with  ignominy 
from  the  ranks  of  his  own  sex, 
voi,  I. 


Such  is  Paton's  account  of  the  origin  of  tho 
Jlontenogriu  principality.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson, 
in  whose  excellent  work,  "  Dalraatia  and  Montenegro,'' 
a  detailed  history  of  tiie  lilack  Mountain  is  given, 
tells  us  that,  at  the  time  of  tlio  Servian  emjiire, 
it  was  called  Zeta  or  Zeuta,  and  that  at  the  fall 
of  that  empire  "  it  preserved  its  independence  >....  ct 
the  rule  of  Prince  Oeorge  Balsha."  According  to 
the  same  authority,  it  was  not  Stephen  wlio  finally 
withdrew  to  tho  Black  Jlountiiiu,  but  Ivan,  his  eldest 
son,  who,  being  refused  tho  i\ssistanee  of  Venice, 
abandoned,  not  Scutari,  but  Zsabliak,  which  had  bciaj 
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the  icsidenco  of  liinwolf  and  predecessors,  and  retired 
to  the  mountain,  where  he  founded  the  convent  of 
Tzctinie,  the  correct  etymology  of  the  Cettinge  of  the 
])npur3,  and  transferred  the  metropolitan  see  to  tho  new 
capital.  Tliia  took  place  in  1485 ;  and  Zsabliak,  which 
has  already  i)layed  a  i)art  in  the  present  camimign,  has 
since  that  time  continued  to  be  the  frontier  town  of 
Albania. 

Tlie  family  of  Tzernoievlch  (Czemojevich  of  Paton) 
soon  passed  away.  Pressed  on  tho  one  sido  by  Vene- 
tian, on  the  other  by  the  Turkish  influences,  one  brother, 
Andrew,  surnamed  the  Valiant  Arnaut,  embracing 
Tslamisn. ,  served  in  the  armies  of  the  Sultan  to  the 
shores  of  vlio  Tigri  ^  hilo  George,  who  liiid  succeeded 
his  father,  Ivan,  hi.-.  ;  viwicd  a  Venetian  lady,  of 
tlio  family  of  Moce.  .;  .revailed  upon  him  to 

retire  with  her  to  her  n„  y.     He,  therefore,  v  ith 

the  consent  of  the  iieople,  i..  ^ferred  tho  government 
of  Jlontencgi-o  to  tho  liiinda  ot  the  spiritual  chiefs,  and 
withdrew  to  Venice  in  15 IG.  From  that  time  the 
theocratic  form  of  government  has  existed  in  Monte- 
negro, and  the  spiritual  and  temporal  power  have  been 
vested  in  the  Vladikas,  or  prince-bishops,  an  ofiBce 
now  hereditary  in  tho  house  of  Petrovich  j  but  as  every 
Vladika  is  consecrated  bishop,  and  cannot  marry,  tho 
Micct!&siou  always  falls  to  a  nephew,  or  some  other  of 
the  family.  This  fact.  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  remarks,  of 
the  episcopal  office  being  hereditary,  is  singular,  con- 
Bideringthe  doctrines  of  Christians  in  regard  to  apostolic 
succession.  Tho  late  Vladika,  on  his  return  from 
Russia,  where  eaoli  Vladika  is  successively  consecrated, 
road  to  the  senate  and  people  a  note  from  the  Russian 
government,  to  the  effect  that,  in  accordanM  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Montenegrins  and  of  the  Benato.his  majesty 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  had  consented  to  Prince  Daniel 
not  taking  holy  ordei-s,  and  had  further  empowered 
him  to  appoint  a  bishop  in  his  stead.  There  was  for- 
merly also  a  local  governorship,  but  this  was  sup- 
pressed in  1832,  in  consequence  of  the  then  governor 
making  an  attempt  to  get  the  jwwer  into  his  hands, 
or,  ns  some  say,  intending  to  betray  the  country  to  the 
Austrians. 

When  Sulaiman  the  ^Magnificent  girt  on  the  sword 
of  empire,  all  EuroiXi  quaked  again.  In  1523  Monte- 
negro was  invaded,  Tzetinie  was  delivered  over  to  tho 
flames,  and  all  the  strongliolds  were  stormed  by  tho 
Turks,  under  tlie  Pasha  of  Scutari.  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson,  who  derf\-cd  his  materials  for  the  history 
of  Montenegro  chiefly  from  the  secretary  of  tho  Vla- 
dika, ai)peai-8  to  have  been  misled  by  the  latter  to 
confound  this  invasion  with  one  said  to  have  been  made 
in  1023,  by  one  Sulaiman,  Pasha  of  Scutari.  Tiie 
rvents  of  the  reign  of  Sulaiman,  Mr.  Paton  observes 
upon  this  exploit,  are  remarkable  ;  but  if  we  look  to 
tho  resolute  character  of  the  Montenegrin,  and  the 
almost  inaccessible  nature  of  their  rocky  fastnesses, 
there  is,  j)erhap3,  no  circumstance  in  the  reign  of  this 
wonderful  man  that  is  moi-e  indicative  of  the  pitch  of 
military  )X)wcr  to  which  his  nation  had  arrived  in  the 
sixteenth  centiiry,  than  the  conquest  of  the  small  but 
far  from  insignificant  archbishopric  of  Montenegro. 
Hut  although  tho  more  exposeil  parts  of  this  country 
were  laid  waste,  the.se  hanly  mountaineers  so  success- 
fully harassed  tlieir  formidable  enemies,  that  they  were 
soon  obliged  to  abandon  the  country,  and  retire  into 
Albania,  after  sustaining  severe  losses,  with  tho  glory 
of  having  conquered  the  Montenegi-ins,  but  tho  dis- 
grace of  rot  being  able  to  hold  their  country. 


A  period  of  dark  doubt  and  despair  now  followed 
in  the  mountain — the  Montenegrins  continued  to  bo 
allied  to  the  Venetians  i-ather  than  to  the  Turks,  and 
they  were  always  ready  to  co-operate  with  the  latter 
in  their  wars  against  the  Forte.  But  still  the  Turks 
managed  to  obtain  an  influence  in  the  country,  not  so 
much  by  force  of  arms,  which  availed  them  iiothing, 
as  by  wily  iiolicy,  and,  according  to  Spencer,  also  by 
tho  seductive  charms  of  Muhammadanism  ;  hence,  as 
Islamism  consolidated  itself  in  the  neighbouring  king- 
doms of  Bosnia  and  Albania,  numbers  were  also  con- 
verted in  the  "  Black  Mountain"  itself. 

Paton  justly  remarks  upon  this  that  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  both  the  Latin  and  Greek  uniforms  of  Chris- 
tianity were  evidently  worn  out,  and  tho  very  same 
rottenness  that  made  Slaavic  Bosnia  embrace  Islamism 
without  much  murmuring,  caused  John  Huss,  and 
Jerome  of  Prague,  both  Slavonians,  to  begin  the  com- 
plete religious  refitting  and  reforming  of  Eiu'ope,  one- 
half  accepting  Protestantism,  the  other  half  retaining 
the  old  Roman  uniform.  Now,  as  the  consolidation  of 
the  Turkish  power  in  Europe  arose  from  tho  possession 
of  Rosnia,  that  great  bastion  of  mcuntains  which  juts 
so  close  on  Germany,  we  may  say  that  altogether  the 
Slaaves,  as  destroyers  of  Romo  (under  Genseric),  re- 
formers of  Rome,  and  renegades  of  Rome,  have  played 
a  most  consp'cuous  part  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  conquest  of  Dal- 
raatia  by  Venice,  of  Hungary  by  the  Imjierialists,  and 
the  train  of  events  which  preceded  the  treaty  of  Cat- 
lowitz,  in  169G,  gave  general  courage  to  tho  Christians : 
in  that  year  Daniele  Petrovich  of  Nugowich,  became 
arohbishop ;  and  from  that  time  the  spiritual  power 
has  been  hereditary  in  his  family,  with  an  adequate 
political  influence  little  short  of  temporal  supremacy. 
This  founder  of  a  dynasty  having  been  treacherously 
imprisoned  by  the  Turks,  he  rosolved  to  make  a  clean 
sweep  of  Islamism,  and  to  that  effect  he  selected  a 
long  dark  Christmas  night,  the  snow  lying  on  tho 
ground,  when,  by  his  order  and  arrangements,  a  ge- 
neral massacro  of  the  Moslems  of  Montenegro  took 
place,  and  immediately  baptism  became  the  only  means 
of  escaiie. 

In  the  year  1 706,  the  Tui'ks  of  Herzegovina  attacked 
Montenegro,  but  this  expedition  met  with  a  total  de- 
feat ;  and  157  Turks,  who  were  taken  prisonera,  suf- 
fered the  ignominy  of  being  ransomed  for  tho  same 
number  of  pigs. 

Oppressed,  however,  by  the  incessant  attacks  of  a 
jiowerful  enemy,  and  no  longer  protected  by  Venice, 
the  Montenegrins  soon  afterwards  sought  the  protection 
of  Russia,  and  for  this  purpose,  having  declai-ed  them- 
selves subjects  of  Peter  the  Great,  they  took  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  tho  Tsai  who,  in  return,  promised  them 
I)rotection ;  while  tho  Montenegrins  on  their  part, 
engaged  to  co-operate  with  the  Russians  in  their  wars 
against  the  Forte.  One  writer  places  the  era  of  this 
event  in  170G  ;  but  already,  in  1711,  the  Montenegrins 
took  up  arms  by  order  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  mado 
several   incursions  into  the  Turkish  territory.     This 

f)rotectorate  of  Russia  does  not,  however,  appear  to 
lave  denied  tho  sovereign  rights  of  the  Sultan,  but 
rather  to  have  been  confined  to  the  protection  of  the 
national  church,  towards  which  a  considerable  annual 
contribution  lias  been  since  made.  Kohl,  however,  esti- 
mates this  contribution  at  only  ;£400  a  year.  But  Rus- 
sia contributes  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Greek  Church 
almost  everywhoro  throughout  Turkey  in  Europe,  and 
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moi'o  especially  in  tho  Danubian  province.  Even  the 
])rincipal  Qreek  churches  of  Constantinople  tiike  i)ri(lo 
in  exhibiting  to  the  viHitor  pictures,  pUte,  and  other 
donations  of  the  Tsar. 

In  1712,  tho  "Black  Mountain"  was  invaded  by 
Ahmet  Pasha,  at  tho  head  of  C0,000  men,  but  the 
Turks  were  signally  defeated.  Another,  and  a  still 
more  formidable  expedition,  was  sent  in  1714,  under 
the  Grand  Vizier,  Duraan  Piisha  Kiupriii,  who,  in 
concert  with  the  Pashas  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 
invaded  Montenegro  nt  the  head  of  120,000  men. 
This  immense  force  made  its  way  to  Tzetiuie,  burnt 
the  convent  which  had  been  rebuilt  by  the  Vladika 
Daniole,  pilkged  and  destroyed  the  villages,  and  laid 
waste  the  country  with  fire  and  sword.  The  war  that 
followed  between  the  Turks  and  Venetians  alone  saved 
the  Montenegrins  from  further  calamities;  the  country 
was  abandoned  by  tiie  invaders,  and  the  fugitive 
mountaineers,  returning  from  their  places  of  conceal- 
ment, rebuilt  their  villages,  and  were  soon  in  a  con- 
dition to  act  as  allies  of  the  Venetians.  Many  gallant 
deeds  of  arms  are  recorded  of  tho  Montenegrins  as 
performed  during  those  Venetian  wars;  one  "the 
most  noted  of  which  was  in  1750,  when  Nickatz 
Tomanorich,  with  forty  valiant  companions,  pene- 
trated through  a  Turkish  army  of  30,000  men,  killed 
the  Kaiha  Pivsha,  and  succeeded,  though  desjicrately 
wounded,  in  cutting  his  way  back,  with  few  surviving 
comrades. 

Before  the  Turkish  conquest  of  Montenegro,  the 
vicinity  of  the  Italian  municipalities  of  the  Adriatic, 
the  communication  with  the  sea  then  open  by  way  of 
Antivari,  but  above  all,  tho  contact  with  Venice,  ap- 
peared to  have  kept  Montenegro  within  the  European 
family ;  but  when  all  these  countries  were  overrun  by 
tho  Turks,  their  condition  underwent  an  organic 
clvxnge,  and,  circumscribed  to  their  locks,  a  ruder  barba- 
rism was  unavoidable  in  a  people  hourly  menaced  with 
extermination.  Always  strangers  to  commerce,  they 
retrograded  from  agriculture  and  feudalism  to  the  more 
primitive  state  of  tho  warrior-shephei"d,  and  tho  re- 
])ublican  member  of  a  savage  horde.  Hence  Europe, 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  seemed  not  to  know  that 
such  a  spot  as  Montenegro  exisied ;  and  Montenegro 
was  equally  ignorant  of  the  world  beyond  the  Livke  of 
Scutari  and  tho  I.illsof  Herzegovina.  Tho  reader  may 
i-ecoUect  a  story  in  Gibbon's  "Decline"  of  a  priest  who 
jiresonted  himself  in  Flanders  as  tho  Empei-or  Baldwin 
escaped  from  Constantinople,  and,  for  some  time,  found 
his  tale  generally  believed.  Tho  history  of  Monte- 
negro in  the  last  century  presents  a  curious  parallel  to 
this  circumstance.  In  1767  an  adventurer  named 
Stephen  Mali  (little  Stephen)  arrived  among  tho  Mon- 
tenegrins, with  whom  tho  story  of  Peter  the  Great's 
living  at  Saardam  a;i  a  sliirtwright  is  a  household  talc, 
and  pa-saed  himself  otV  us  the  Russian  Emperor  Peter 
III.,  who  had  been  strangled  by  oixlcr  of  Catherine,  in 
1704.  The  manner  in  which  this  impostor  imposed 
upon  the  credulity  of  tho  bi-ave  but  ignorant  moun- 
taineers, even  to  tuniing  the  tables  against  Prince 
Dolgorouki,  commissioned  by  Catherine  to  cx|K)se  the 
adventurer,  is  anmsingly  told  by  Mr.  Paton  in  his  work 
on  tho  "  Highlands  and  Islands  of  tho  Adriatic."  This 
comedy  had,  however,  a  voi-y  tragic  termination,  for  the 
Turks  were  induced,  by  that  spirit  of  arch-diplomacy 
which  makes  mountains  of  molehills,  to  look  upon 
Stephen  ns  a  real  Kussian  agent,  aud  to  invade  the 
country  at  tho  head  of  100,000  men,  under  three  diffe- 


rent Vizirs.  Pashas  with  three  tails  (mushirs),  were  much 
more  common  in  those  days  than  at  present ;  and  the 
"  Black  Mountain"  was  once  more  ravaged  and  devas- 
tated, its  metropolis  again  laid  in  ashes,  its  people  ex-* 
terminated  or  driven  to  their  usual  rocky  liiding-|>laces. 
Tho  Montenegrins  were  placed  at  further  disadvantage 
on  this  occasion  by  the  Venetians  being  hostile  to 
thera ;  and  they  wero  thus  deprived  of  ammunition, 
a  single  cartridge  having,  it  is  said,  cost  during  that 
war  a  sequin. 

Tho  first  historical  connection  of  Montenegro  with 
Austria,  dates  back  to  the  Russo-Austrian  war  against 
the  Turks  in  1787-1791,  when  the  Montenegrins,  with 
400  soldiers,  under  Major  Vukassovich,  made  incursions 
into  Albania,  pillaged  several  villages,  and  defied  the 
Turks  within  their  own  territories.  A  wiiter,  speaking 
of  this  epoch,  says  :  "In  1791,  it  (Montenegro)  still 
formed  part  of  the  Turkish  empire,  for  by  the  treaty  of 
Sistow,  between  Austria  and  the  Porte,  it  was  expressly 
stipulated  that  none  of  the  itdiabitants  of  Montenegro 
should  be  disquieted,  molested,  or  punished  for  having 
declared  against  their  proper  sovereign."  Another 
writer  says  upon  this,  that  "  the  attempt  which  has 
been  made  to  show  that  the  territory  of  Montenegro 
was  placed  in  absolute  dependence  on  Turkey  by  tho 
treaty  of  Sistow,  in  ]791,  is,  in  our  ojnnion,  quite  un- 
tenable. For  the  very  same  article  of  that  treaty  which 
touches  Montenegro  includes  also  Moldavia,  Wallachia, 
and  Servia,  all  provinces  which,  as  is  well-known,  have 
long  paid  only  a  qualified  tribute  and  allegiance  to  the 
Porte."  The  latter  writer  is  undoubtedly  quite  right. 
Montenegi'o  has  stood,  for  a  great  lapse  of  time,  in  the 
unenviable  position  of  an  independent  district  within  an 
acknowledged  territory.  It  has  struggled  more  inces- 
santly, and  with  greater  success,  against  the  Osmanlis, 
than  either  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  or  Servia,  and  its 
allegiance  to  the  Porte  has  never  been  established  de 
facto,  or  acknowledged  by  the  Montenegrins. 

These  gallant  mountaineers  themselves  give  quite  a 
different  story  of  the  treaty  of  Sistow,  or  Sistovo. 
They  declare  that  the  two  powers,  omitting  to  stipu- 
late for  their  independence  (indeed,  it  is  acknowledged 
that  they  only  stipulated  that  tbey  should  not  be 
punished  for  having  declared  against  "their  pro])er 
sovereign"),  left  them  to  be  invaded  by  the  Turks,  and 
to  resist  as  beat  they  could.  And  nobly  indeed  did 
they  maintain  their  freedom  against  the  overwhelming 
power  of  the  Porte,  after  having  resisted  every  attempt 
to  induce  them  to  acknowledge  its  authority  over  their 
country. 

The  battle.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  tells  us,  which 
was  fought  upon  this  occasion  with  the  Pasha  of  Scu- 
tari, was  the  most  glorious  and  decisive  of  all  that  cvci- 
took  place  between  the  Montenegrins  and  the  Turks ; 
it  established  the  independence  of  IMontencgro  ;  and 
the  moral  eflect  both  in  that  country  and  in  Turkey 
has  continued  to  the  present  day.  The  Montene- 
grins were  commanded  by  their  late  Vladika,  Pietro 
Petrovitch. 

Having  chosen  a  favourable  spot  for  opposing  the 
enemy,  ho  posted  five  thousand  men  in  a  difficult  pass, 
with  orders  to  distribute  their  red  fez  caps  over  the 
rocks,  to  light  numerous  fires  at  nigl'.t,  and  to  do  every- 
thing to  make  tho  Turks  believe  the  whole  army  woa 
before  them,  whilst  ho  led  the  main  body,  by  a  forced 
march,  to  their  rear.  Next  morning,  the  Turks  ad- 
vanced to  foreo  the  pass ;  but  tho  difficult  nature  of 
the  ground,  tho  narrowness  of  the  way  that  led  up  the 
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Btcop  ascent,  mid  tlic  firmness  of  those  who  ilefeiuled 
it,  iiirtilo  ('iiiieriority  of  numbers  of  no  avail ;  nnd  the 
front  niid  flaiildng  fire  of  5,000  good  marksmen, 
kept  tlie  whole  foi-co  of  the  enemy  at  bay  until 
noon,  wlinn  the  Vladika,  attacking  them  in  the 
rear,  dreidcd  the  fate  of  the  l«ttle.  The  Turks, 
now  no  lunger  assailant*,  were  obligol  to  defend  them- 
selves between  their  two  foes,  and,  after  an  obsti- 
nate light  of  three  days  and  two  nights,  were  nearly 
all  cut  to  pieces.  Thirty  thoiu<and  Turks  were  killed, 
and  among  tlicra  the  Piislui  of  Albania,  Kara  Mah- 
niud  IJushatlia,  whose  liead  was  cut  off,  and  is  still 
kept  at  Tzetiiiie  as  a  trophy  tif  the  victory.  The 
eflect  of  this  defeat  Ims  never  been  forgotten  by  the 
Turks ;  no  bimihir  e.it]icdition  has  since  been  sent 
against  Montenegro;  and  the  interest  frequently  made 
to  obtain  the  hea<l  of  the  (lasha  shows  how  sensitive 
they  are  to  the  di.  ii-ace. 

Of  all  the  fi'ats  of  arms,  however,  that  have  conferred 
ilistinction  on  the  Montenegrins,  the  assistance  given 
to  Knssia  in  the  atUick  on  RagtLsjj,  the  capture  of 
(,'iirzola,  and  'h^  !r  s;iccev-''il  eomlwits  single-handed 
ngiiinst  the  Frencii  liider  Mannont,  undoubtedly  stand 
pre-eminent.  It  was  only  when  the  grasping  genius  of 
Xapiileou  fi)rcibly  took  josse-viion  of  Venice  and  her 
depen<".encies  in  the  Adriatic,  that  the  allied  powers 
Ijecanio  fully  aware  of  the  value  and  importance  of 
a  warlike;  )iiineipality  like  that  of  Montenegro.  An 
cyc-witness  of  this  c.impaign,  M.  Bnmiewski,  says  "  Tlio 
best  French  voltiyeiirs  on  the  advanced  posts  were 
always  destroyed  by  them ;  ami  tlie  enemy's  generals 
found  it  ninro  advantageoas  to  i-emain  \inder  the  cover 
of  their  ciinnon."  Again:  "Their  extraordinary  bold- 
ness frequently  triumplieil  over  the  skill  of  the  expe- 
rienced bauds  of  the  French.  Attacking  the  columns 
of  the  enemy  in  front  and  tiank,  and  acting  separately, 
without  any  other  system  than  the  inspirations  of  pcr- 
.sonal  courage,  they  wei-e  not  afraid  of  the  terrible 
battalion-fire  of  the  French  infantrj'." 

Still  more  interesting  to  ns,  as  English,  is  the  fact 
that  we  also  occupy  si  Jiage  in  Montenegrin  history. 
It  was  in  conjunction  with  ihe  Knglish  that  the  Mon- 
tenegrins succeedeil  in  obtaining  possession  of  the 
admirable  jHirt  and  strong  fortress  of  Cattaro,  which, 
according  to  a  treaty  with  their  Vladika,  was  hence- 
fortli  to  form  a  part  of  their  territory,  and  which  they 
constituted  the  e^ipitsl  of  Montenegro.  But  this  did 
not  suit  the  views  of  Austria,  and,  by  one  f  the  articles 
of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1814,  Cattaro,  with  the 
other  dependencies  of  despoiled  Venice,  was  handed 
over  to  that  jiower  ;  hence,  when  the  whole  of  Europe 
enjoyed  the  blessing  of  pe-.ice,  Cattaro  sustained  a 
munlerous  siege.  And  it  was  not  till  the  mountaineers 
had  expended  their  la-t  cartridge  sigainst  the  Austrians, 
and  s:iw  before  them  the  horrors  of  stanMtion,  that 
th(?y  surrendered. 

Tlie  Piesma,  or  Banlic  Poems  of  the  Tchernagori, 
ticcording  to  Mr.  Siiencer  ('Tr.ivels  in  European 
Turkey,"  Vol.  I  ,  p.  3'J^),  describing  tlie  siege  and  the 
treachery  of  the  allied  powers,  pathetically  appeal  to 
their  old  comrades,  the  Ingleski,  the  lions  of  the  sea, 
to  come  to  their  assistance,  and  cause  the  treaty  with 
tlicir  Vladika  to  be  rcspecteiL  England  responded 
not,  and  the  mountaineers  had  no  other  alteraative  but 
subniis-sion.  They  made,  it  is  true,  several  ineffectual 
attempts  to  recover  possession  of  a  port  which  brought 
i  theui  indirect  communiciition  with  the  civilisation  of  the 
I    west,  so  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  their  little  state. 
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The  Turks,  on  the  other  hand,  were  constantly  try- 
ing to  subjugate  this  unfortunate  people,  al>aiidoned 
first  by  the  Venetiiins,  then  by  the  Euglish,  bereft  of 
their  only  sea-port  by  tlio  Austrians,  and  only  nomi- 
nally befriended  by  Kussia.  In  1832  the  Porte 
possessed  a  daring  general  in  Kcshid  Faslio,  the 
conqueror  of  the  Kurds,  Bosnians,  and  Albanians. 
He  was  instructed  to  direct  the  whole  of  his  forces — 
tried  soldiers,  and  accustomed  to  victory — against  the 
Montenegrins.  Ho  liad,  liowever,  opiiosed  to  him  the 
lato  Vladika  Pietro  Petrovich,  worthy,  by  his  galkntr}-, 
of  being  placed  by  the  side  of  the  "Black  Prince"  of 
Tchernagora,  Ivan  Tchornoievich,  or  of  his  own  great 
ancestor,  the  Vladika  Petrovich  Niegowicli,  and  who 
took  liis  measures  so  effectually  that  he  successfully 
defeateil  Rcsliid  Pasha  at  the  pass  of  the  Moratsha, 
and  Namik  Ali  Pa.sha  at  tho  defile  of  the  Martinichi, 
with  immense  slaughter. 

Since  that  signal  disaster  tho  Turks  have  not  till  the 
present  day  attempted  a  regular  invasion  of  the  "Black 
Mountain."  Hostilities,  it  is  true,  have  never  ceased, 
tho  Jlontenegrins  sometimes  invading  the  enemy's 
territories,  sometimes  repelling  inroads  of  the  Turks; 
but  they  liavo  all  been  of  minor  imjHirtance,  except  the 
fall  of  Grahovo  and  the  capture  of  the  Island  of  Vranina, 
which  was  taken  by  surprise,  during  a  truce,  by  the 
Albanians. 

In  ]  840  the  Austrians  forced  hostilities  upon  the 
Montenegrins  by  endeavouring  to  take  forcible  pos.ses- 
sion  of  some  disputed  territory  near  Bridna.  Uiwn 
this  occa.sion  tho  Austrians  were  defeated,  and  that,  too, 
not  in  the  mountain  fastncs.ses  of  Tchernagora.  The 
contest  was  for  n  piece  of  land  which  the  Aitstrians 
had  occupied  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  Kossatz,  to  the 
north-east  of  Castel  Lastua,  and  the  battle  took  place 
at  Pastovichio  near  the  frontier  of  Tzemitza. 

Tho  Vladika,  however,  fearful  of  the  result  of  a  war 
with  so  powerful  a  state  as  Austria,  invokeil  the  good 
ofHces  of  the  Emi>eror  of  Russia,  and  the  matter  was 
amicably  settled  by  the  disputed  territory  being  ce<led 
for  an  equivalent  in  money.  But  in  order  the  better 
to  secure  tho  coveted  littoral  of  Montenegixi,  the  three 
fortsof  Mount  Kossatz,  St.  Spiridion,  and  Pressick  were 
erected ;  and  in  order  still  more  effectually  to  exclude 
the  Montenegrins  from  Dalmatia,  tho  Austrians  pur- 
chased from  them  the  Greek  convent  of  Stanievicb, 
which  had  been  given  to  Montenegro  by  the  Venetians. 

In  these  acquisitions  lie  the  whole  secret  of  the 
active  interference  of  tho  Austrians  in  the  affairs 
of  Montenegro.  That  power  never  took  a  step  to 
ward  off  the  invasions  and  devastations  of  the 
Turks  tnider  Sulainmn,  Ahmet  Paslia,  Duman  Paslia 
Kiiiprili,  Kara  Mahinud  Bushatlia,  or  Kurd  Rcsliid 
Pasha.  On  the  contrary,  after  availing  themselves 
of  tho  hereditary  hatred  entertained  V)y  the  Monte- 
negrins for  the  Turks,  in  tho  war  of  1787-1791,  they 
left  them  unprotected  to  continue  the  struggle  in 
tho  defence  of  their  nationality  and  religion,  of  their 
very  existence  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  But  the  jios- 
se.ssion  of  the  whole  littoral  of  Montenegro  lias  given 
quite  a  new  a.spect  to  Austro-Mouteiicgrin  {lolitics. 

"  We  cannot  but  admire,"  says  Mr.  Spencer,  "  the 
heroic  bravery,  the  constancy  of  purpose,  and  devoted- 
ne.ss  of  the  Christian  tribes  of  Albania  and  Servia,  who, 
on  the  destruction  of  all  that  is  dear  to  a  high-minded 
and  patriotic  people — their  altars,  and  fatherland,  found 
a  secure  retreat  in  the  fustnessi  s  of  their  native  moun- 
tains, and  continued  for  centuries  to  moiutaii:  their 
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wild  independence,  in  Bpito  of  every  effort  of  tlie 
Ottomau  Porto,  even  in  its  bcHt  days,  to  nubdiio  tlicm ; 
nnd  now  that  the  Turkish  government  hits  commenced 
the  dit&cult  task  of  reforming  the  abuses  of  centuries, 
tills  very  circumstance  tends  to  retard  tlie  progress  of 
improvement,  nnd  prevents  the  tranquillisatiori  of  this 
important  portion  of  the  Turkisli  empire.  At  tlie 
same  time  it  affords  a  constant  pretext  for  Austria  nnd 
Eussla,  under  the  plea  of  religious  obligation,  to  in- 
terfere with  the  internal  administration  of  the  country. 
The  free  tribes  of  Upper  Albania,  the  Muriditi,  Mala- 
Bori,  nnd  Klemcnti,  who  inhabit  the  adjoining  mountains 
of  tills  singular  country,  and  profess  tlio  Latin  ritual, 
rely  on  Austria,  as  a  Roman  Catholic  power,  for  protec- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  their  ncighljours,  the  Tchcr- 
nagori  (Montoncgrins)  who  adhere  to  the  Greek  form  of 
worship,  look  up  to  the  Tsar  of  Russia  as  their  natural 
chief." 

Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  remarks,  in  a  similar  si)irit, 
that  hemmed  in  as  the  Montenegrins  nre  by  their 
enemies,  the  Turks,  it  was  natural  that  they  should 
seek  the  good-will,  and  even  the  protection  of  some 
powerful  state;  mid  it  must  be  c^ifossed,  as  Colonel 
Vialla  observes  (Vol.  I.,  p.  385),  thai  i  liey  could  scarcely 
doubt  whether  to  apply  to  Austria  or  to  Russia.  The 
similarity  of  religious  doctrines  sullico  to  make  them 
decide  in  favour  of  the  latter.  If  the  Vladika  had 
preferred  serving  the  interests  of  Austria,  ho  would 
soon  have  been  tormented  by  the  ecclosiasticsl  autho- 
rities of  Vienna,  who  would  liave  tried  to  subject  him 
to  their  formidable  supremacy,  and,  perhaps,  oblige 
him  by  degrees  to  conform  to  the  Roman  rites  ;  or  at 
least  to  draw  over  many  of  the  priesthood,  allui-ed  by 
the  favours  of  a  jealous  court.  Besides,  the  inimodiato 
vicinity  of  the  Austrian  troops  was  more  dangerous  to 
the  independence  of  Montenegro  than  the  remote  posi- 
tion of  Russia;  all  which  considerations  could  only 
induce  the  Vladika  to  take  the  measures  he  has 
adopted. 

The  Austrians  have  then  no  plea  of  religious  obli- 
gation in  protecting  Montenegro  in  a  war  with  Turkey. 
The  close  alliance  established  between  Austria  and 
Russia  by  the  late  war  in  Hungary  may,  however, 
hiivo  given  ample  grounds  for  the  Austrians  taking  the 
place  of  the  Russians  in  ilefending  Montenegro  from 
actual  invasion.  Their  immediate  proximity  to  the 
seat  of  war  reveals  the  advantigcs  of  such  nil  arrange- 
ment, while  the  recent  acquisition  of  the  littoral  of 
Montenegro  would  give  them  a  personal  interest  in 
such  a  movement  quite  iude{>endent  of  any  religious 
feeling.  Even  a  part  of  the  mountain  on  the  renowned 
ascent  from  Cattaro  to  Tzctinie  has  been  ceded  to 
the  Austrians  some  yeara  back  for  a  jiecuniary  consi- 
deration. 


BoocA  Di  Cattaro— ExQcisiTB  ScKNEnv-  Poni  op  Monte- 
NEOiio— A  Cattaro  Cicbiioke — Towk  oe  Cattabo— I'ddlic 

llDILDINOS— SCDTEnBANBAM   WaTEBS— MauMONT    AT    CAT- 
TABO— FeeOCITI  OF  lUB  MoNIKKEGBINS. 

MoNTENKORO,  wc  have  seen,  forms  no  part  of  Dalmatia, 
but  is  an  independent  republic,  of  the  fiercest  moun- 
taineers, who  have  always  succeeded  in  defying  the 
Porte,  from  the  impregnable  position  of  their  country, 
overlooking  the  Bocca  di  Cattaro  and  the  Lake  of 
Scutari,  It  is  from  the  formerly  exquisitely  beautiful 
haven,  and  not  less  interesting  town,  that  Montenegro 


is  most  readily  reached,  and  wo  will  anticipate  our 
penetrating  into  tl'.o  heart  of  the  "  Black  Mountains," 
by  a  preliiiiiimry  visit  to  Cattaro,  in  company  with 
that  most  lively  of  iieripaticiaiis — Mr.  A.  A.  Patou. 

It  was  oil  a  bright  sunlit  aftornooii,  in  the  fii'st  days 
of  December,  that  the  steamer  eiiti-red  the  Bocca,  every 
inch  of  the  deck  being  covered  with  riflemen.  At  the 
siglit  of  this  gulf,  so  celcbmted  for  its  natural  beauty, 
the  wish  of  many  a  long  revolving  year  was  fnllilled. 
Casotti,  in  his  own  (juiei,  way,  on  arrival  at  Cattaro, 
breaks  out  with  enthusiasm:  "How  inqiosing  a  ri)oc- 
tacle  is  the  cascade  of  the  Keika!  how  sublime  an 
edifice  is  the  teiiiiilo  of  Sebenico !"  and  then,  after  a 
long  list,  he  ad<l.-<,  "  but  most  delicious  of  .-ill  is  the 
canal  of  Cattaro!"  And  well  might  he  give  it  (he  pre- 
ference over  every  other  scene  of  natural  beauty  in 
this  province.  The  Bocca  di  Cattaro  has  all  the  ap- 
liearunce  of  an  Italian  lake  embosomed  in  Alps,  with 
the  difference  that  the  lake  is  compo.sed  of  salt  water 
instead  of  fresh,  and  is  on  a  level  and  comniuiiicatiiig 
with  the  sea,  so  as  to  furm  not  only  a  .secure  harbour 
pf  an  extent  to  contain  all  the  navies  of  Europe,  and  a 
depth  to  admit  of  tlirec-deokers  lying  close  to  its  shores 
but  piis.^essiiig  a  beauty  worthy  to  be  compared  to  that 
of  Lebanon  rising  from  tin;  v.v.lc-rs  of  Djouiii  (Juiii),  or 
Naples  herself,  witli  all  her  enchantments.  From  Castel 
Nuovo  at  the  entrance,  to  Cattaro  at  the  extremity,  the 
whole  of  tlio  gulf  is  lined  with  villages  and  isolated  villas 
arising  out  ot  the  water's  edge.  liicli  vine,  citron,  and 
olive-grounds  slope  rapidly  ujiwards  to  a  considerable 
distance  ;  and  above  the  line  of  vegetation,  tremendous 
bare  rocks  tower  suddenly  and  precipitously  uj)  to  an 
Alpine  height,  till  they  are  crowned  on  the  landward 
side  by  the  peaks  of  Montenegro. 

In  a  climate  that  looks  across  the  Ailriatic  to  the 
tcmixirato  coasts  of  Apulia,  the  fall  of  the  year  had  laid 
her  impress  lightly  on  the  brows  of  the  .surrounding 
mountains  :  a  yellow  tone  on  the  hanging  woods  began 
to  mingle  with  the  dcepgieen  olives ;  the  Bocca  was 
no  longer  in  the  heyday  of  verdure,  but,  like  a  well- 
preserved  beauty,  in  all  the  iileasantni'ss  of  early 
autumn,  while  the  crini.son  of  an  uia-loudid  sun.-iet  in- 
vested her  barest  suinmits  with  its  subdued  splendour. 
Halfway  to  Cattaro  (for  the  passage  is  long  and  wind- 
ing), the  lake  grows  narrow,  to  little  more  than  the 
s))aco  between  the  iron  gates  on  the  Danube ;  and  we 
cleave  the  rcnded  precipices  again  to  enter  another 
wide  inland  basin.  As  the  steamer  swiftly  advances 
up  the  smooth,  land-girt  water.",  every  soul  was  on 
deck  to  catch  a  new  turn  in  the  magic  panorama. 
Ever  and  niion  a  shot,  fired  from  a  point  of  land  or 
fishing-hamlet,  signalised  a  party  of  slmrpshootei-s  on 
piquet;  nnd  some  sad  air  of  Bellini,  jilaycd  by  the 
band,  floated  across  the  waters  in  sweet  responses  to 
the  distant  challenge. 

It  was  night  when  wo  dropped  anchor  off  Cattaro, 
the  forms  of  the  mountains  being  faintly  visible,  but 
enough  to  show  me  that  I  was  at  the  bottom  of  a 
kettle  or  cauldron.  Lights  twinkled  in  the  windows  of 
the  town,  and  the  glare  of  toroli^s  at  the  quay  was  re- 
flected in  the  water  by  long  streaks  of  trembling 
yellow ;  a  hubbub  of  boats  was  at  our  larboard ;  and 
the  deck  crowded,  with  boats  disembarking,  made  a 
scene  of  rather  dismal  novelty.  On  landing,  the 
customs'  officers  searched  my  baggage  minutely,  as  I 
had  come  from  the  islands ;  the  facility  which  their 
coasts  afford  to  the  smuggler  being  a  pretext  for  an. 
unavailing  rigour  at  the  ports  of  the  mainland. 
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Conductetl  to  the  only  liotol  of  the  town,  I  found  it 
to  bo  miserable ;  for  Cattaro  is  tlio  uUitna  Tfiule  of  the 
Austrian  empire.  Tlio  few  travellers  that  ascend  to 
Montenegro  are  insufficient  to  maintain  a  comfortable 
inn,  and  I  was  fortunate  in  getting  a  room,  for  the 
crowding  of  troops  had  made  quarters  very  scarce. 
Next  moniing  after  breakfast,  a  man  of  jobs  and  com- 
nii.48ions  presented  himself  in  the  last  stage  of  shabby 
genteel,  and  making  me  a  profound  bow,  asked  me  if  I 
was  an  Englishman,  and  I  admitted  I  was. 

"This  town,"  says  he,  bowing  again  profoundly,  "is 
a  i)lace  of  very  great  taste  for  the  arts,  sir ;  of  first-rate 
taste ;  and  if  you  want  a  largo  room,  sir,  I  think  I  can 
get  you  one." 

"  A  lai-ge  room  ! "  said  I,  somewhat  surpi-ised  ;  "  if 
you  suppose  I  am  cither  a  singer  or  a  picture-dealer, 
you  are  under  a  mistake." 

"  A  singer  or  a  picture-dealer,"  continued  he,  plau- 
sibly, "  that  is  horridly  low;  I  see  there  is  some  mis- 
take, for  I  was  informed  that  you  were  a  fire-eater." 

The  hallucination  seemed  so  whimsical,  that  I  could 
not  avoid  humouring  it.  "  What  would  you  say,"  said 
I,  "  to  an  advertisement  of  this  sort :  The  British 
Wizard  and  Fire- Eater,  desirous  of  having  the  honour 
of  appearing  before  the  public  at  Cattaro,  has  aban- 
doned his  engagements  in  Paris  and  London,  dec,  ilcc." 

" Maguifico  ! "  said  he;  "and  if  you  need  a  check- 
taker,  I  am  your  most  obedient  humble  servant." 

"  Now  tell  me,"  said  T,  "  who  told  you  I  was  a  fire- 
eater  ? " 

"  I  knew  it  at  once,  sir,"  said  he,  with  a  knowing 
M'ink,  "  when  that  servant  informed  mc  that  you  could 
drink  boiling  water,  and  make  water  boil  without 
lire." 

In  a  state  of  mystiScation,  which  the  reader  can 
more  easily  suppose  than  I  can  de.scribe,  the  servant  of 
the  hotel  being  called  in,  I  asked  her  what  water  I  had 
boiled  without  a  fire ;  and  she  immediately  pointed  out 
an  innocent  bottle  of  Seidlitz  powdera  which  stood  on 
the  chest  of  drawci-s,  on  which  I  repeated  the  wonder- 
ful experiment  of  adding  cold  water  to  a  littlo  powder. 
As  it  fizzed  up  in  the  glaa.s,  the  servant  called  out, 
delighted  beyond  measure,  in  a  hodge-podge  of  lUyrian 
and  Italian,  "  Ooapodine  Pomeloi,  boUe  stnza  Jiioco  !" 
"Oh!  Lord,  it  boils  wiihout  fire  !"  But  the  commis- 
sioner, studying  for  a  moment,  brightened  up  with  the 
ardour  of  discovery,  and  pronouncing  it  to  be  "  una 
viedkina,"  looked  at  the  jraor  waitress  with  such  con- 
tempt that  she  went  confounded  out  of  the  room. 

Finding  that  the  only  necromancy  I  contemplated 
was  a  trip  to  Montenegro,  the  commissioner,  begging 
my  pardon,  and  not  to  be  foiled  of  a  job,  at  once  pro- 
moted me  from  i)lain  Mister  to  Excellency,  and  then 
ran  on  with  all  the  volubility  of  his  tribe:  "Ah,  sir, 
you  belong  to  the  first  nation  of  the  world — a  frce 
nation,  sir.  You  must  seo  Albania,  too;  just  like 
England,  for  all  the  world.  A  man  does  what  ho 
chooses — nothing  like  freedom.  And  if  a  man  give 
you  any  insolence,  just  whistle  a  bullet  through  his 
gizzard  ;  nobody  says  anything — just  like  England.  I 
roeollcct  my  Lord  IBoot  Brute — yes,  I  think  that  was 
his  name  ;  iicrhaps  your  Excellency  might  know  liim. 

"  Brickbat  ? "  inquired  I. 

"  Giusto,  precisely,  my  Lord  Brickbat :  I  am  sure 
ho  was  a  milordo ;  for  Iiis  watch-chain  was  of  solid 
gold,  and  his  waistcoat  of  Cashmere  shawl.  When  the 
people  wondered  why  he  went  to  service  in  the  Duomo, 
he  said  that  God  cared  uo  more  about  orthodox  and 


schismatic  than  the  Pasha  of  Scutari  cared  whether  a 
Christian  took  off  his  hat  or  a  Turk  took  off  his  shoes 
to  him.  A  most  distinguished  man  was  my  Lord 
Brickbat;  and  people  said,  'These  English  are  originals,' 
but  their  Christianity  comes  from  the  wrong  side  of 
the  blanket.  A  wonderful  nation  t  Now,  when  u 
Dalmatian  has  no  money,  he  stays  at  home ;  when 
an  Englishman  wants  to  save  money,  he  goes  abroad, 
I  know  your  Excellency  is  not  one  of  that  sort; 
but  economy  is  not  a  bad  thing ;  and  let  nie  advise 
you  to  be  on  your  guard  against  all  those  plausible 
imjiostors  and  cheats  that  are  on  the  look-out  for 
travellei-s,  and  prey  upon  their  credulity.  You  will 
pay  double  for  everything  in  Montenegro,  if  you  have 
not  some  honest  man  who  knows  the  country.  Now 
I,  for  instance,  know  Montenegro  well,  and  to  serve  an 
Englishman  would  do  anything  for  him  from  sunrise 
to  sunset,  and  from  sunset  to  sunrise  again." 

"  I  will  see,"  said  I. 

"Well,  notwithstanding  my  gooil  wishes,  yonr  Excel- 
lency is  impatient.  I  am  sure  the  loan  of  a  florin  or 
two  would  not  inconvenience  you  t  You  doubt  again ; 
well  then,  a  zwanziger,  to  make  my  market." 

When  the  zwanziger  was  given,  there  came  a  supple- 
mentary request  for  due  gotti,  two  drops  of  rosolio  to 
wet  his  whistle.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  had  scarcely 
elapsed  before  he  came  back,  smelling  of  the  liquor, 
and  announcing,  with  irradiate  countenance,  that  he 
had  explained  to  the  police  my  intention  to  proceed  to 
Montenegro,  and  spontaneously  asked  for  permission, 
(kc,  which  called  forth  on  my  part  a  specimen  of  that 
national  freedom  of  speech  -which  he  admired  rather  in 
the  abstract  than  in  the  application,  and  which  kcjit 
his  officiousness  within  bounds  during  the  remainder  of 
my  stay. 

"  What  sort  of  a  place  is  Cattaro  ?"  was  a  question 
which  I  had  one  day  addressed  to  the  captain  of  the 
steamer  after  dinner.  "  There  is  Cattaro,"  said  he  to 
mc,  pointing  to  the  grounds  at  the  bottom  of  his  coffee- 
cup.  "  The  sun  sets  behind  the  mountains  at  mid- 
day," continued  he,  with  facetious  exaggeration ;  "  and 
the  mountain  above  threatens  to  fall  over  and  cover 
the  town."  I  had  left  the  hotel  but  a  very  short  wiy, 
when  I  found  the  place  to  be  almost  what  the  captain 
had  told  me.  At  the  extremity  of  the  basin  of  Cattaro 
is  situated  the  town,  regularly  fortified.  A  quay  fronts 
the  basin,  and  a  plantation  of  poplars,  rising  with  the 
masts  of  the  vessels,  under  which  the  Bocchese,  in  their 
almost  Turkish  costume,  prosecuted  their  business,  pro- 
duced a  novelty  of  effect  which  one  seldom  sees  on  the 
beaten  tracks  of  the  tourist;  and  looking  down  the 
basin  which  I  had  traveraed  yesterdir;  evening,  a 
cluster  of  villas  with  their  red  roofs  ai'c  seen  shining 
among  the  thickly  planted  gardens  that  cover  the  pro- 
montoi-y  stretching  into  the  water.  If  we  pass  from 
the  front  to  the  back  of  the  town,  the  rocks  rise  \ip 
perpendicularly  behiud  the  last  street ;  so  that  the 
traveller,  staniling  in  the  piazza  in  front  of  the  church, 
is  obliged  to  strain  his  neck  in  looking  up  to  the  bat- 
tlements of  the  fort  that  surmounts  the  place. 

In  the  interior  of  the  town  I  was  agreeably  disap- 
point. ;d  in  finding  it  to  be  a  very  different  place  from 
what  I  had  anticipated.  So  close  to  Montenegro, 
where  a  row  of  Turkish  skulls,  on  spikes,  formwl  until 
lately  a  conspicuous  ornament  of  the  capital  of  tho 
most  insubordinate  population  of  the  Ottoman  empire, 
I  had  a  notion  of  its  being  a  miserable  place ;  but  hero 
was  still  in  every  street  and  edifice  the  same  Italian 
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Btunip :  a  solid,  well-built  Cathedral,  of  hewn  stono, 
better  than  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  churches  in 
England ;  several  public  piazzas ;  iind  a  fine,  pictu- 
resque old  tower  as  a  guard-house,  with  the  usual 
Venetian  lion,  which  will  last  a  thousand  yeuiti,  unless 
some  earthquake  should  shako  down  that  uneasy- 
looking  lump  of  mountain,  and  bray  the  town,  lion  and 
all,  to  infinitosimal  atoms. 

The  dress  of  the  coast-towns  of  Dulmatia  is  entirely 
Euroiwan ;  that  of  Cattaro,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
has  more  of  the  Oriental  than  of  the  European,  black 
Hessian  boots  being  added  to  a  Turkish  costuiue,  with 
a  very  small  fez. 

In  summer,  the  high  mountains,  excluding  the  north- 
west breeze,  render  Cattaro  a  place  of  stilling  heat ; 
and  in  winter,  the  clouds,  breaking  against  the  moun- 
tains, make  it  very  rainy.  The  days  preceding  my  de- 
parture for  Montenegro  were  marked  by  a  perfect 
storm  of  rain ;  fur  not  only  did  the  water  pour  from 
above,  but  in  various  places  streams  of  clear  water 
gushed  up  from  below  through  the  crevices  of  the 
pavement— a  symptom  of  the  overhanging  rocks  being 
pervioiu  to  springs.  The  Bocchnse,  instead  of  can-ying 
umbrellas,  go  about  with  black  woollen-hooded  cloaks, 
which  are  as  thick  as  a  blanket,  and  hard  and  heavy 
like  felt.  I  ventured  out  with  an  umbrella;  and,  wrapt 
up  in  a  cloak,  proceeded  out  at  the  gate,  in  order  to 
see  a  stream  gushing  from  the  mountain.  A  rare 
spectacle  was  it  to  see  the  spring  come  from  the  earth 
at  the  foot  of  the  y  lipice,  a  ready- formed  river, 
twenty-feet  wide,  and  hltered  as  clear  as  crystal.  The 
last  geological  revolution  oi  Dalmatia  has  left  the 
Yellebitch  a  veiy  loose  and  incoherent  mass  of  lime- 
stone, for  in  several  other  places  we  have  the  same 
phenomenon.  The  river  that  wators  the  plain  of  Licca, 
in  Croatia,  loses  itself  in  an  immense  hollow,  and 
mingles  its  waters  with  the  Adriatic,  ailer  traversing 
a  mountain-chain  4000  feet  high.  Nothing  could  be 
more  dismal  than  the  rocks  all  around,  the  peak  of 
every  mountain  enveloped  in  mist ;  and,  along  with 
the  damp,  we  had  a  close,  warm  atmosphere,  with  the 
thermometer  ranging  between  70°  and  80°,  and  thus 
for  several  days  :  but  with  a  north  wind  came  com- 
plete clearness  and  perspicuity  of  the  atmosphere; 
and  the  sunshine  on  a  Gothic  balcony  and  fretted 
balustrade,  with  an  orange-tree  on  the  op{)osito  side  of 
the  street,  its  golden  fruit  protruding  over  the  wall, 
mode  OS  charming  a  piece  of  colour  as  a  painter  of 
local  nature  could  desire. 

Cattaro,  called  Dekatera  by  Constantino  Porphyro- 
genitus,  was  successively  under  the  protection  of  the 
Qreek  emperors  and  Servian  and  Hungarian  monar- 
chies, but  became  Venetian  in  1420,  preserving  its 
municipal  privileges,  and  being  governed  by  a  Venetian, 
with  the  title  of  Estraordinario,  under  the  Proveditor- 
general  of  Zara.  From  this  time  up  to  the  fall  of  the 
Republic,  it  was  under  the  banner  of  St.  Mark.  Aus- 
trian from  1797  to  1806,  the  decisive  inctory  of  Aus- 
terlitz,  and  the  peace  of  Prcsburg,  handed  it  over  to 
the  French  empire.  But  Russia  could  view  with  no 
complacency  the  port  of  Montenegro,  in  which  she 
exercised  so  large  an  influence,  and  which  was  so  im- 
portant a  space  in  the  chess-board  of  European  Turkey, 
occupied  by  France,  then  the  ally  of  the  Porte.  The 
fleets  of  Russia,  aided  by  a  fierce,  undisciplined  band 
of  Montenegrins,  oflbred  a  vigorous  but  ineffectual 
resistance  to  the  French  occupation.  They  advanced 
as  far  as  Ragusa,  and  bunted  its  suburbs;  but  Mar- 


shal Marmont,  at  tho  head  of  9000  well-disciplined 
troops,  gave  battle  to  the  combined  forces  of  the 
Montenegrins  and  a  small  body  of  Russians ;  and 
having  gained  a  decided  victory  on  tho  1st  of  October, 
1806,  at  the  Sutorina,  on  the  Bocca  di  Cattaro,  tho 
submission  of  tho  rest  of  the  province  quickly  fol- 
lowed, and  Russia,  at  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  recognised 
the  French  possession  of  this  part  of  the  Adriatic. 

Cattaro  and  its  district  has  been,  since  the  last  Aus- 
trian occupation  of  one  of  the  four  circles  of  Dalmatia, 
the  smallest  in  extent  and  population,  but  the  most 
difficult  to  manage  of  all  the  four,  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Montenegro  ;  and  was  on  that  account  souglit 
after  by  the  present  occupant,  a  Bohemian  of  great 
talent  and  energy,  who  was  previously  at  Spalato,  a.s 
a  means  of  meritorious  advancement.  The  population 
of  tho  town  is  4000,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  ca))i- 
tal  in  the  place  ;  for  the  Bocchcse  are  excellent  sailoix, 
and  although  there  is  notliing  behind  Cattaro  but  tlin 
rocks  of  Montenegi-o,  this  hardy  and  industrious  ])co]ilo 
possess  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  vessels  of 
long  course.  The  products  and  profits  of  the  Antilles 
and  Bi-azils  have  built  these  neat  villas,  and  laid  out 
those  gardens,  that  make  the  Bocca  look  like  an  Italian 
lake ;  and  it  was  the  well  filled  plate-chests  and  the 
strong  boxes  that  tempted  the  hunger  and  rapine  of 
the  nightly  bands ;  for  the  Boccbese,  like  the  Turk, 
must  see  his  property  in  the  solid — a  ship,  a  house,  or 
the  clinking  cash— and  would  not  tnist  the  imper  of 
the  Bank  of  England. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  unpleasant  agitation  in 
Cattaro  during  my  stay,  in  consequence  of  the  nightly 
incursions  of  these  desperadoes.  Twice  during  the  three 
or  four  days  of  my  stay  at  Cattaro  they  attempted  to 
rob  houses  on  the  Bocca ;  but  the  alarm  being  suddenly 
given  to  the  detachments  of  Rifles,  they  drew  off, 
though  not  without  an  exchange  of  shots.  These 
marauders  were  not  Montenegrins,  but  a  mixed  band 
of  Herzegovinians  from  Grahovo,  who  shared  their 
plunder  with  the  Aga  there ;  for  on  these  three  fi-on- 
tiers  order  is  kept  with  difficulty,  passage  from  one  to 
the  other  being  easy,  and  the  authority  of  the  Porte  in 
Herzegovina  quite  nominal.  The  Goverament  of  Mon- 
tenegro, in  the  absence  of  the  Vladika,  co-operated 
with  the  Austrian  Government  of  Cattai-o  to  repress 
the  depredations  ;  but  when  hunger  has  a  share  in 
stimulating  outrage,  Governments  can  do  very  little  in 
a  wild  mountainous  country  like  this. 

Cattaro,  being  strongly  fortified,  could  resist  any 
force  the  Montenegi-ins  could  bring  against  it,  if  hos- 
tilities should  ever  unfortunately  break  out  between 
these  moT  ^aincers  and  the  Austrian  Goverament; 
but  the  situation  of  tho  garrison  being  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  would  become  vei-y  unpleasant,  and  con-^ 
fine  them  to  the  town  and  castle.  This  did  occur  in 
1809  during  the  French  occupation.  Some  Montene- 
grins were  drinking  in  the  town,  and  two  Italian 
soldiers,  probably  also  in  liquor,  entering  the  wine-shop, 
one  of  them,  either  in  sarcasm  or  familiarity,  took  hold 
of  one  of  the  Montenegiins  by  the  moustache,  which 
they  regard  as  almost  sacrilege.  The  Montenegrin 
drew  his  pistol,  and  discharged  it  in  the  face  of  tho 
soldier ;  but  the  ball  missing  him,  and  other  comrades 
coming  to  the  assistance  of  the  soldier,  they  wounded 
tho  Montenegrins  with  sabres.  But  the  quarrel  did 
not  end  there.  On  tho  succeeding  days  the  heights 
above  <!!attaro  wei-c  covered  with  Montenegiins,  nil 
armed,  who  infested  tho  approaches,  and  broke  up  the 
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roads  tlio  French  had  formed  ;  ho  that  the  people  of  ] 
Cattiiro,  knowing  the  exeitabic  race  they  had  to  deal 
with,  scarce  dared  to  venture  out  of  the  town  ;  hut  the 
ollicerH  continued  to  diiio  at  a  sort  of  rustic  casino  ii  , 
shoit  way  from  the  gate,  the  front  door  of  which  opened  i 
on  the  road,  and  the  back  door  on  a  small  garden.  The  ' 
MontcnegriuH,   detiirmincd   to    glut   their  veiigoanec,  j 
made  up  a  party  of  nine  or  ten  men,  the  half  of  wlioni 
ju'csented  thomselvcs)  at  the  road,  while  tlio  other  half,  i 
cscalading  the  garden-wall,  entercil  by  the  back  door  ; 
and,  as  the  officers  ^at  at  dinner,  fired  their  nniskets  at 
thorn,  and  Hot).     Five  ofTicers  and  a  serjcant  fell  on  the 
occasion ;    and  this   i)roduced  such  an    effect  on  the 
French  Connnandant,  that  ho  imnietliately  sought  a 
conference  with  the  Archbishop,  and  the  affair  ended 
in  a  convention,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  citi-  \ 
zons  of  Cattaro,  who,   duiing  all  tho  nfl'air,  durst  not  , 
stir  beyond  the  gates  of  tho  town.*  i 
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We  must  now  take  our  way  with  our  traveller  from 
Cattaro,  tho  Port  of  ^tontonegi'o,  \\\i  tho  rocky  Vellc- 
bitcli,  by  tho  so-called  Ladder  of  Cattaro,  into  tho 
interior  of  tho  Black  Mountaineers'  fastnesses.  Learn- 
ing, says  Mr.  Paton,  that  a  Dalmatian  Dugald  Dalget- 
t}',  in  tho  erajjloy  of  tho  Vladika,  was  in  Cattaro,  I  was 
advised  to  take  advantage  of  his  return  to  Cetigne,  or 
Tzetinie,  as  Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson  liius  it,  as  I 
should  not  only  gain  in  security,  but  have  the  advan- 
tage of  referring  for  information  as  I  went  along  to  a 
person  well-ac(iuuinted  with  the  localities.  In  ordinary 
times  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  danger  between  Cattaro 
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niid  Cetigne,  and  the  Montenegrin  is  as  harmless  as  n 
wolf  in  midsummer  ;  l)ut  pinch  him  sorely  with  hun- 
ger, and  anything  is  welcome  to  his  fangs  ;  so  that 
I  thought  it  on  all  iiccounts  safer  to  go  in  company. 

My  rendezvous  was  at  the  hour  of  eight,  at  the 
Jlontenegrin  liaaiar,  outsidi!  the  gate  of  Cattaro. 
Hero  a  rudo  roof,  sujiportcd  on  pilivsters  of  rubble- 
work,  and  an  avenue  of  trees,  just  at  the  foot  of  one  of 
those  tremendous  precipices  around  Cattaro,  wa.s  tho 
j)lace  where  tho  Jrontenegrins  give  their  oels  from  the 
Lake  of  Scutari,  their  skins,  and  their  other  products, 
for  tlie  salt,  the  oil,  and  tho  few  coarso  manufactures 
and  colonials  wliicli  they  need.  The  shaggy  brown 
marc  of  tho  trooper  was  caparisoned  in  the  Turkish 
way,  with  a  high  cantled  cloth  saddle,  and  a  silver 
chain  forming  jiart  of  the  bridle.  Instead  of  the  long 
Oriental  robes  of  yesterday,  in  which  I  was  introduced 
to  him,  he  wore  a  short  crimson  jacket,  lined  with 
salilo,  a  silver-hilted  sword  being  hung  from  his  shoul- 
der ;  while  our  attendants  carried  long  Albanian  rifles. 


'  Vinlla  lie  Sommiircs. 


their  small  butts  covered  with  mother-o'-pearl,  and  tha 
men  with  coai-so  friczo  dresses,  tattered  sandals, 
weather-beaten  faces,  and  long  uncombed  locks  falling 
over  their  necks. 

Wo  now  began  the  a.secnt  of  the  celebrated  ladder 
of  Cattaro,  to  which  the  ladder  of  Tyre  is  a  joke,  being 
the  most  remarkable  road  1  ever  a.scended.  The  Velle- 
bitch  is  a  curious  road  for  carriages  ;  but  to  a.scend  a 
face  of  rock  four  thousand  feet  high,  and  very  little  out 
of  tlie  liorpendiculai',  was  certainly  a  trial  to  the 
nciTcs.  There  could  not  be  less  than  fifty  zigzags,  ono 
over  the  other,  and,  seen  from  above,  the  road  looks 
like  a  coil  of  ropes.  As  we  jmsscd  one  tower  of  the 
fortress  after  another,  tlie  whole  region  of  Cattaro  was 
seen  as  from  a  balloon  ;  the  ships  were  visible  only  by 
their  decks ;  and  I  do  not  overstrain  description  when 
I  say  that,  arrived  at  the  top,  although  wo  were  very 
littlo  out  of  the  perpendicular  above  Cattaro,  the 
human  figures  on  the  bright  yellow  gravelled  quay  were 
such  faint  black  specks  that  the  naked  eye  could  scarce 
perceive  them ;  so  that  the  indei)cndence  of  Monte- 
negro cea«e8  to  be  a  riddle  to  whomsoever  ascends  tliis 
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road.  When  standing  on  tho  quay  of  Cnttnro,  how 
high  and  gloom-ougcndering  seem  those  mountains  on 
the  other  side  of  tho  gulf,  as  scon  from  below.  I  now 
look  down  upon  their  crests,  and  dilate  sight  and  sense 
by  casting  my  eyes  l)eyond  them  ni>on  tho  wide  blue 
sheet  of  tho  Adriatic,  tho  height  of  the  lino  where  sky 
meets  sea  showing  how  loftily  I  am  placed. 

My  hired  nag  was  none  of  the  best,  and  I  complained 
of  not  being  ablo  to  keep  up  with  tho  officer  ;  but  tho 
dirty  savage  with  tho  long  locks  who  walked  by  my 
side  told  me,  in  a  brutal  sarcastic  sort  of  way,  that  "  as 
1  had  paid  the  zwanzigers,  I  had  only  to  hew  them  out 
of  the  horse  again  ;"  and  suiting  the  action  to  tho  word, 
with  on  inharmonious  wheezing  laugh,  he  gave  the  nag 


such  a  jog  with  his  rifle,  that  I  cast  a  nervous  glance 
over  tho  jmrapet  to  the  roofs  of  Ciittaro.  Happily 
there  was  not  so  much  mettle  in  the  butt  of  my  liurso 
as  in  the  barrel  of  the  rifle ;  so  I  resolved  to  be  on 
good  terms  with  the  poor  hack,  and  not  to  hew  my 
zwanzigora  out  of  him  again. 

Arrived  safely  at  tho  top  of  the  ladilur,  I  was  no 
longer  in  Austria,  but  in  Montenegro  ;  and,  crossing  a 
short  plateau  destitute  of  a  blade  of  grans,  and  sur- 
mounting another  ridge,  found  myself  looking  down 
on  a  sort  of  punch-bowl,  the  bottom  of  which  was  a 
perfectly  level  circular  plain  of  rich  carefully  cultivated 
land,  an  oasis  in  this  wildcrtiess  of  rocks.  A  rudo 
khan  is  in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  and  a  keg  of  nov.ly 
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moulded  and  shining  bullets  was  tho  only  symptom 
visible  of  entertainment  for  man  and  horse  ;  but  on 
alighting,  the  landlord  produced  some  bread,  cheese, 
and  wine,  and  we  pas.sed  on  to  Kiegush.  Here  the 
dogs  came  out  upon  us  in  such  force,  and  with  such  a 
ferocious  demeanour,  that,  forgetting  my  resolution  not 
to  hew  tho  zwanzigers  out  of  my  horse,  I  laid  on  the 
lash ;  but  Rosinante  knowing  no  doubt  from  experi- 
ence that  their  bark  was  worse  than  their  bite,  took  a 
sounder  and  more  judicious  view  of  the  subject,  and 
treated  ray  whip  with  tho  same  imperturbability  as  he 
had  done  the  jog  of  tho  Montenegrin  gun. 

Niegush  is  called  the  only  town  in  Montenegro ;  but  in 
tho  worst  parts  of  Turkey  I  never  saw  anything  to  equal 
tho  misery  and  poverty  of  both  habitations  and  inhabi- 


tanta  It  is  mipossible  to  conceive  a  greater  contrast  than 
between  a  Sei-vian  and  Montenegrin  village.  Here  all 
the  inhabitants  have  clothes  of  frieze,  resembling  closely 
those  of  Bulgaria,  but  instead  of  tho  woolly  caps,  many 
of  them  wore  black  skull-caps,  and  wide  trousers  an<l 
tights  from  the  knee  to  the  ankle ;  those  who  loungctl 
about  having  a  strukah,  which  is  like  tin;  Turkish 
cloak,  but  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  and  tho  pile  inwards 
so  long,  coarse,  and  shaggy,  as  to  be  like  the  fleece  of  a 
sheep.  The  necks  and  breast.s  of  tho  men  were  bare, 
and  all  wore  miserable  sandals.  Each  male  wore  arms, 
tho  waist-belt,  like  that  of  an  Albanian,  showing  a 
bundle  of  pistols  and  dirks,  which  brought  to  mind  the 
old  heraldic  motto,  "Aye  ready ;"  so  jwedominant,  in. 
deed,  is  the  idea  of  a  soldier  over  that  of  a  citizen,  that 
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even  whfln  ft  tliilil  in  Imptiaed,  piHtols  are  put  to  tlic 
iiifiint'a  mouth  to  kiss,  iind  then  laid  in  tho  cnidic  bosidu 
liini ;  an<l  oiio  of  tlio  favourite  toant8  dnmk  on  tho  oe- 
riihiou  in,  "  Mny  ho  novcr  die  iu  liiH  bed."  Tlio  dress 
of  the  women  was  of  dirty  white  cloth  ;  and  in  cut,  its 
fiimily  likeness  to  tho  old  costume  of  Servia  in  rocog- 
iiisable  ;  but  the  details  are  coarser,  and  show  a  poorer 
and  more  barbarous  people. 

While  tho  officer  transacted  some  business,  I  made 
an  exploratory  tour  through  the  viMage,  which  is  the 
seat  of  the  oUn  Potrovich,  from  which  the  Vladika 
descends,  and  liie  family  mansion  of  whom  is  a  house 
liuilt  in  tho  European  style,  only  to  form  a  greater 
contrast  to  tho  niisonible  Montcnegr'  i  cabins  around 
it.  Tho  village  is  not  in  the  centre  of  tho  jjlain,  but 
built  on  the  slojie  of  thn  hill,  ho  that  not  an  inch  of 
eultivatablo  soil  is  coveted.  Like  tho  Druse  villages, 
it  is  easily  defensible,  one  roof  rising  above  the  other, 
and  tho  bare  rock  is  the  best  part  ot  the  pavement. 

A  man  with  tho  front  part  of  his  head  shaved,  and 
wearing  a  small  black  skidl-cap,  came  out  of  one  of  tho 
liouses  and  invited  me  to  enter.  Chimneys  not  b«ing 
in  fashion  in  Montenegi-o,  tho  door  proved  a  cheap  and 
easy  substitute ;  and,  notwithstanding  my  curiosity  to 
see  a  Montenegrin  hut,  tho  smoke  and  darkness  visible, 
and  the  fleas  contingent,  made  me  pause  n  moment ; 
but  in  I  went.  A  puff  of  smoke  rolling  out  at  that 
moment  fastened  on  my  eyelids,  and  I  advanced  grop- 
ing, winking,  and  coughing,  to  the  great  laughter  of  tho 
ureliins  inside,  which  was  no  sooner  heard  by  a  cow  on 
the  other  side  of  the  watling  that  divided  tho  bijieds 
from  the  quadrupeds,  than  she  began  to  low.  A  dog, 
very  like  a  little  bear,  now  awoke  from  the  liearth- 
stone,  and  began  to  bark  in  a  way  that  savoured  very 
little  of  the  honest  joy  of  hospitality.  At  length  I 
peixeived  a  littlo  square  stone,  on  which  I  sat  down  ; 
my  enthusiasm  for  the  patriarchal  manners  of  the 
Montenegrins  being  as  much  damped  as  the  hand- 
kerchief which  I  from  time  to  time  applied  to  my 
cyea 

At  length,  when  a  cold  blast  of  air  drove  tho  smoke 
out  of  the  door  at  which  the  cattle  entered,  I  looked 
about  me,  and  saw  that  the  cottage  was  large,  and 
divided  into  three  distinct  compartments  :  one  for  my 
own  species,  the  next  for  cattle,  and  one  for  sheep  beyond 
it ;  the  separation  being  formed  of  a  rude  crate  or 
basket-work,  with  square  apertures,  so  that  a  bucket  or 
anything  else  might  be  handed  from  one  to  the  other. 
Like  the  Noah's  Ark  or  Nativity  of  the  older  Flemish 
painters,  a  sunbeam  darted  througli  a  hole  on  smoked 
railers  and  an  old  chest,  and  the  cattle  were  seen  in 
the  dim  depth  of  the  recess. 

Going  out  of  the  hut,  I  saw  women  with  heavy  bur- 
dens of  salt  fish  from  the  lake  of  Scutari,  bound  for 
Cattaro ;  and  one  ]K>or  industrious  creature,  besides 
carrying  a  heavy  burden,  woa  spinning  with  her  distaff 
as  she  went  along — a  sad  sight  of  extreme  poverty  and 
painful  industry,  such  as  I  never  saw  in  any  other 
country.  A  pang  of  melancholy  *ent  througlx  me  as 
I  cast  a  lingering  look  at  her  ;  but  it  was  momentary  ; 
I  remember  that  a  scarce  harvest  was  a  feather  in 
counterpoise  to  that  independence  which  Montenegro 
had  so  nobly  maintained.  In  Bosnia,  the  Christian  is 
a  slave,  and  the  Moslem  the  offspring  of  a  renegade. 
The  Montenegrin,  barbarian  though  he  be,  is  a  free- 
man ;  banish  or  imprison  him  far  from  home,  and 
although  neither  hunger  nor  cold  pinch  him,  he  pines 
and  dies  : 


"  Limd  of  my  linM,  what  mortnl  Imml 
Can  cm  untie  tlili  filial  band, 
Tliat  kuil»  inc  to  tlijr  rnggeU  ilriinil?" 

Wo  now  reniountud,  and  began  the  ascent  of  the 
last  crest  of  the  chain  ;  every  scrap  of  eaith  preserved 
in  tho  hill-side  being  carefully  cleared  of  stones  and 
fenced  round.  Higher  up  was  a  wood,  having,  like 
the  inhabitants,  all  tho  signs  of  tho  niggardly  iienury 
of  nature;  soon  every  trace  of  vegetation  ceased,  tho 
road  was  a  faint  track  in  the  rtx.ks,  and  an  eugle, 
screaming  from  cliflT  to  cliff,  was  tho  only  object  that 
invaded  the  monotony  of  our  way;  but  on  gaining  the 
spot  where  tho  waters  parted,  tho  jirospcct  that  sju'oad 
out  before  us  seemed  boundless.  The  lake  of  Scutari, 
the  farther  extremity  of  which  was  forty  miles  distant, 
was  easy  of  observation  from  so  commanding  an  ele- 
vation ;  the  rich  lands  on  its  nearer  boixlers,  with  their 
microscopic  divisions,  were  like  tho  tissues  of  tarttui  ns 
given  by  a  Daguerreotype;  and  immediately  at  my 
feet  was  Cetignc,  its  little  verdont  plain  surrounded 
with  a  rampart  of  rocks ; — the  whole  mountain  a  cloud- 
ca|)ped  tower  of  Nature's  sturdiest  building. 

My  strength  and  spirits  seemed  to  rise  with  tho 
purity  of  the  air,  which  was  very  sensible  af*«r  breath- 
ing the  atmosphere  of  Cattaro,  close  in  co'  ence  of 
its  confined  situation.     M.  Vialla  do  Soi  -i,  who 

lived  six  years  as  French  Resident  in  this  n  hood, 

in  a  memoir  on  Montenegro,  makes  a  stmt.,  uw  so  ex- 
traordinary concerning  the  effects  of  the  climate  on 
the.  longevity  of  tho  inhabitants,  ai  to  throw  somewhat 
of  discredit  on  his  account.  He  mentions  that  at 
Schieclich  be  met  with  a  man  who  hud  lived  to  see  the 
sixth  generation  of  his  family :  tho  old  man  himself 
being  117  years  of  age ;  his  sons,  100;  his  grandson, 
nearly  82 ;  his  great  grandson  had  attained  his  COth 
year;  tho  son  of  the  latter  was  43;  his  son  21;  and 
Ilia  grandchild,  2  years  of  ago.  Very  wonderful,  if 
true! 

At  sunset  wo  arrived  at  Cetigne,  or Tzetinie,  the  capi- 
tal (See  p.  469),  which  is  not  a  town,  but  merely  a  fortified 
convent,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  surrounded  by  scattered 
houses ;  and  under  which,  in  the  plain,  is  the  large  new 
Qovernment-house,  which  is  styled  in  Cattaro  the 
Palazzo  del  Vladika,  or  Archiepiscopal  Palace.  The 
inn  is  newly  built,  and  better  than  I  expected ;  for  up- 
stairs I  found  a  clean  room,  furnished  in  the  European 
manner,  with  a  good  bed  for  the  convenience  of  travel- 
ers coming  from  Cattaro;  tho  lower  floor  being  a  sort 
of  khan  for  the  people  of  the  county. 

While  dinner  was  getting  ready,  I  entered  into  con- 
versation with  the  people  down-stairs,  consisting  of  a 
Christian  merchant  from  Scutari,  and  8««eral  powder- 
manufactnrers,  emigrated  from  Albania,  and  carrying 
on  their  trade  here.  The  merchant  of  Scutari  was  a 
very  sedate,  respectable-looking  man ;  and  the  company, 
including  the  landlord,  were  joking  him  on  his  supposed 
wealth,  tho  merchant  protesting,  like  Isaac  of  York, 
that  it  was  quite  untrue,  and  a  mobt  calumnious  impu- 
tation on  him.  He  appealed  to  me  as  to  whether 
he  looked  like  a  man  of  wealth ;  and  I  declared  that 
his  aspect  was  so  respectable,  that  if  I  was  a  hay- 
duk  (robber),  I  would  assassinate  him  instantly.  The 
merchant  gaped  at  me  with  astonishment ;  and,  rising 
his  eyelids,  locked  at  me  from  head  to  foot,  as  if  I 
might  be  a  hayduk  disguised  as  an  Englishman ;  but 
the  others  laughed  aloud,  and  he  changed  the  subject 
tn  Muhammad  All's  recent  visit  to  Constantinople,  on 
which    one  of   the   powder- manufacturers    began  ti* 
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wonder  at  Mubnmmad  AH  being  bo  well  received  nfter 
]m  long  wars  with  tlio  Porte;  bnt  the  Scutari  man 
Kaid,  "This  iunot  surprising  at  all;  look  at  the  spiondid 
]irrscnt«  that  he  brought;  and  remember  the  proverb, 
'A  golden  key  for  an  iron  door.'"  "That  may  bo  in 
Scutari,"  said  the  powder-manufactnrcn),  "but  not  in 
our  country  of  the  MyrditoH;  with  you,  gold  breaks 
through  iron ;  with  us,  iron  commanded  gold  until  very 
lately;"  and  they  asked  mo  as  to  which  was  the  best 
state  of  things :  but  between  rapine  and  corruption  I 
had  a  delicate  choice ;  and,  to  got  out  of  the  dilemma, 
declared  my  belief  that  the  Scutari  merchant  must  bo 
a  very  wealthy  man,  on  which  ho  again  got  uneasy; 
but  as  I  was  then  callctl  to  dinner  the  conversation 
dropped. 

The  keen  mountain  air  and  the  sharp  exercise  en- 
abled me  to  sleep  soundly ;  ond  next  morning  the  oflicer 
in  whose  com|>any  I  had  come,  showed  mo  the  lions  of 
Cetigne,  regretting  that  the  greatest  one,  the  Vladika 
himself,  wns  not  visible  in  his  den,  being  then  in 
Vienna.  Wo  went  firat  to  tho  old  Convent,  which  re- 
sembles a  ca.stle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  surmounted 
by  a  round  antique-looking  watch-tower,  witin  number 
of  poles,  on  which,  until  very  lately,  the  truukless 
heads  of  Turks  used  to  stand  in  grim  array  ;  but  tho 
civilising  tendencies  of  tho  late  Vladika  suggested  tho 
cessation  of  so  useless  an  act  of  barbarism. 

We  now  entered  the  convent,  and  ou  the  second 
floor  found  the  Archimandrite  in  his  room.  He  is  the 
second  of  the  Vladika  in  spiritual  mattors,  but  his 
dress  had  few  symptoms  of  the  ecclesiastic;  niid  I 
re|ieatedly  met  priests  in  Montenegi-o  whom  I  could 
not  hnve  recognised  if  their  condition  had  not  been 
made  known  to  mo,  as  they  wore  the  usual  dross  and 
arms  of  civilians.  They  reminded  me  of  Friar  Tuck, 
who  wore  his  canonicals  at  service,  and  sported  a  long 
bow  and  short  doublet  when  out  a-ficld.  Tho  Archi- 
mandrite, a  man  of  pleasing  modest  manners,  opening 
a  chest,  displayed  to  us  the  gur|ilice8  and  ]K)ntiticala  of 
satin  embroidered  with  gold,  which  are  invariably  re- 
ceived from  Russia  as  a  coronation-present  after  tho 
accession  of  each  Emperor. 

Nothing  could  be  plainer  or  humbler  than  tho  fur- 
niture of  the  room,  the  principal  object  of  which  was  a 
small  library.  The  dialect  of  Montenegro  differs  slightly 
from  that  of  Scrvia,  and  has  a  small  sprinkling  of  Italian 
words,  in  some  respect  analogous  to  that  which  juxta- 
position has  introduced  of  German  into  the  dialects  of  the 
Save,  the  Drave,  and  the  Danube;  but  tho  wi-ittcn  lon- 
guageof  Belgrade,  and  the  profane  books  printed  by  the 
prince's  typographer,  are  considered  the  standards  by 
the  few  who  can  read.  Tho  books  of  Diviiio  sci-vico 
are  all  of  old  Slaavic,  printed  iu  and  imported  from 
Russia.  On  the  same  floor  is  the  Ecliool-room,  with 
thirty-two  urchins  in  drab  clothes  and  ciusc-clipped 
heads,  who  ore  taught  reading,  writing,  ciphering, 
geography,  and  history,  by  a  native  of  the  Illyrian  part 
of  Hungary. 

The  Archimandrite  then  conducted  us  to  the  church, 
which  has  a  mummy,  in  a  gaudy  dress,  with  crimson 
velvet  shoes,  laid  out  on  a  bier,  and  forming  the  mortal 
remains  of  tho  Vladika  Peter,  tho  predecessor  and 
uncle  of  the  present  Archbishop,  the  veneration  for 
whoso  memory  greatly  contributed  to  the  jiower  of  the 
])resent  incumbent.  For  fifty-  three  years,  that  is  to  say, 
from  1777  to  1830,  he  ruled  by  the  mild  sway  of  pious 
precept  and  virtuous  example  ;  and  dying  in  the  last- 
mentioned    year,    his     nephew,    the    late   Vladika,  | 


when  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  became  sjiirltual  head 
of  the  nioiintuin.  Seven  years  nfler  death  his  body 
was  found  incorrupt ;  and  a  canon  of  tho  synod  of 
Moscow  dci-lari'd  him  to  be  a  saint. 

All  the  other  parts  of  tho  establishment  are  of  the 
most  ]irimitivo  kind  ,  a  circuhir  s|iace  fur  thrashing 
corn,  of  the  exact  circumfcriMice  of  tho  great  bell  of 
Moscow  ;  bco-hives  of  hollowed  trunks  of  trees,  and 
everything  betokening  such  a  state  of  manners  as 
might  hrtvo  existed  in  ouro^;-  "ountry  in  feudal  times. 
An  old  wooden  door  on  th  3  grounu  floor  met  our  view, 
Ijeing  the  stable  of  the  Vludika,  coni.iini'ig  a  milk- 
white  Arab,  presented  to  him  by  the  Pasha  of  Hosnia; 
a  new  iron  door  beside  it  was  that  of  the  powder- 
magazine,  an  im])nulcnt  position,  for  if  the  convent 
took  fire  from  above,  an  explosion  such  as  would  level 
tho  whole  edifice,  would  be  the  infallible  result. 

A  hundred  yards  off  is  the  new  Government  House, 
built  by  the  late  Vladika ;  and  going  thither,  wo 
found  a  billiard-room,  to  combine  pleasure  and  business, 
in  which  the  Senate  was  then  sitting.  Tho  brother  of 
the  Vladika  was  seated  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room 
on  a  black  leather  easy  chair,  smoking  a  |)ipe.  A  large 
imrtrait  of  Peter  tho  Great,  in  oil,  o  smaller  one  of 
Kara  George,  and  prints  of  Uyron  and  Napoleon,  hung 
from  tho  walls.  There  was  no  bar,  as  in  the  House  of 
Lords  and  Commons  ;  but  a  billiard-table,  on  which  tho 
Vladika  was  said  to  be  a  firat-rate  performer,  separated 
the  upper  from  the  lower  end  of  the  o|>artment.  A 
Senate,  of  course,  ought  not  to  bo  without  the  ushers 
of  the  black  and  white  rod  ;  I  accordingly  saw,  in  a 
comer,  a  bundle  of  these  insignia,  bnt  on  observing 
their  ends  marked  with  chalk,  I  concluded  that  they 
belonged  to  the  billiard  establishment.  An  ap])eal  case 
was  going  on,  and  a  gigantic  broud-  shouldered  man,  with 
his  belt  full  of  pistols,  was  pleading  his  cause  with  great 
animation.  It  appeared  that  he  was  a  ]>ricst ;  that  his 
parishioners  owed  him  each  ten  okas  of  grain  per  annum, 
but  this  year  could  not  pay  him ;  and  the  President 
decided  that  he  should  I'emit  as  much  us  possible  on 
t))c  score  of  the  bad  times,  but  that  ho  should  keep  an 
account,  and  be  repaid  at  a  more  prosperous  season. 
The  senators  sat  all  round  the  room,  each  man  being 
armed,  and  tho  discussions  often  extremely  vociferous. 
There  are  no  written  lawc  in  Montenegro,  and  there  is 
no  venality  as  in  the  Turkish  courts  of  justice ;  but 
they  lean  somewhat  to  the  side  of  the  most  warlike 
litigant,  so  that  it  may  be  said  that  club-law  has  not 
yet  ceased. 

When  tho  case  was  decided,  I  was  shown  the  bed- 
room of  tho  Vladika,  the  furniture  of  which  consisted 
of  an  Italian  bed,  a  black  leather  sofa,  a  toilette-table, 
an  enormous  iron  strong  box  ;  and  above  was  its  neces- 
sary concomitant,  a  long  row  of  pegs  for  sabres  and 
loaded  pistols,  one  of  which,  with  a  crimson  velvet 
scabbard,  having  been  that  of  Kara  George.  Sus- 
l)ended  from  a  ribbon  near  the  bed  was  the  medal 
which  the  Vladika  gives  to  those  who  distinguish 
themselves  in  their  conflicts  with  the  Turks,  on  which 
are  stamped  the  ancient  arms  of  Montenegro,  a  double 
Eagle  and  Lion,  with  the  inscription,  "  Yiera  swoboda 
za  hrabrost " — Civil  and  religious  liberty  (is  the  reward) 
of  valour.  On  our  return  to  tho  billiard-room,  tea 
was  served  in  the  Russian  manner,  with  rum  instead  of 
milk,  along  with  pipes  of  Turkish  tobacco ;  after  which 
we  took  our  leave. 

As  to  the  relations  of  the  Austrians  with  the  Mon- 
tenegrins, they  are    said  to  detest  them.     That   tho 
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Austrinas,  snys  Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson,  bIiouUI  liavo 
a  prejudico  against  tho  Montenegrins,  is  very  natural. 
'J'liey  nro  troublesome  neighbours,  and  thei"  robl)eric3 
wen,'  just  cause  of  complaint  Besides,  their  wild  and 
savagx  habits  render  them  disagreeable,  both  as  friends 
and  foes;  and  during  tlie  encounter  with  tlio  A  ustrians 
in  1840,  that  quiet,  well-behaved  people  were  justly 
shocked  at  their  barbarous  enemies  treating  them  like 
Turks,  and  decapitating  every  soldier  that  fell  into 
their  liands. 

Tlie  following  anecdote,  in  illustration  of  their  Dyak- 
like  projionsity,  is  related  by  the  same  authority.  Two 
Austrian  villcmen  finding  themselves  hanl  pressed  by 
some  of  the  advancing  Montenegrins,  and  despairing 
of  escape,  threw  themselves  down  on  the  ground,  pre- 
tending to  be  dead.  The  ]\[ontenegrins  immediately 
ran  to  the  nearest  one,  and  supposing  him  to  be  killed, 
cut  off  his  liead  ;  when  tho  otlier  seeing  it  was  of  no 
■use  to  be  dead,  started  up,  and  rushed  headlong  down 
iireeipiccs,  thinking  it  better  to  have  any  nuu^bcr  of 
i)ruiseb  than  fall  into  the  liand-;  of  so  relentlcs-^  an 
enemy. 

Vialla  (vol.  I.,  p.  Hi))  speaks  of  tho  same  mode  of 
treating  the  French  they  killed  or  captured.  General 
Delgorgiics,  when  taken  in  an  ambuscade  outside  the 
walls  of  llavusji,  was  instantly  decapitated;  and  during 
the  siege  of  Castel  Nuovo,  four  Montenegrins  amused 
themselves  by  playing  at  bowls  with  the  heads  of  four 
Frenchmen,  exclaiming  every  now  and  then  '•  See  how 
capitally  these  French  heads  roll  J"  a  cruel  |)ieco  of 
irony,  adds  Vialla,  "in  allusion  to  tho  /f^irct^  attributed 
to  us." 

Nor  are  tho  Montcnegi-ins  always  very  agreeable 
allies.  Breniewski  relates  that,  at  the  attack  of  Clobuk, 
.1  little  detiichment  of  troops  was  obliged  to  n^treat,  an 
officer  of  stout  make,  and  no  longer  young,  fell  on  tho 
ground  from  exhaustion.  A  ]Montenegrin  perceiving 
it,  ran  immediately  to  aim,  and  having  drawn  liis 
yatagan,  said  :  "  You  are  very  brave,  and  must  loUh  tiiat 
1  slioiUd  cut  ojfi'iiur  head :  aa</  a  prayer  and  make  t/ie 
sir/!',  of  the  cross."  It  is  almost  needless  to  say,  that  tho 
slovit  ollicer,  horrified  at  tlio  proposition,  mauo  an 
effort  to  rise,  and  rejoined  his  comrades  with  thea.ssist- 
ance  of  the  friendly  Montenegrin, 

Several  times  have  tho  Austrians  contcmijlat-.-d  in- 
vading and  subduing  the  black  mountaincei-s,  anil  thiy 
have  even  entertained  a  project  of  employing  tho 
1'yrolcsn  for  tliat  piu-|iose.  Tlie  jirotcction  given  to 
the  Montenegrins  against  the  Turks  is,  then,  that  of 
tho  lion  and  tlio  jackal.  However  nnnat'-./al  tho  con- 
dition ol  th)  Christian  provinces  of  Turkey  in  £urope, 
buffeted  about  between  Turks  and  Russians  and  Aus- 
trians, still  on  their  integrity  de|)endg  tho  I'ing-tottering 
empire  of  tho  Osmanlis  in  Eeropo.  The  I'orte  is  placed 
in  a  most  perplexing  category.  If  it  allows  Russia, 
Austria,  and  France  to  rulo  Montenegro,  it  |>ermitH  a 
first  sti'p  til  1k3  taken  in  thf  dismemberment  of  tho 
whole  empire;  if  it  endei.vomn  to  establish  its 
supremacy  in  the  mountain,  it  is  threatened  with  a 
ilisastrous  ouilaught.  For  if  Austria  moves,  Russia 
will  b(j  certairi  to  follow  up  that  mo  -ement  on  its  own 
side,  and  it  would  attack  Turkey  in  a  weaker  flank 
thatiMontcnegro.  Other  Euro|icaniiationg  may  inter- 
fere in  supitorting  the  longbolstcrt'd  integrity  of  the 
Turkish  Kin|)ire,  but  this  will  only  add  to  the  gravity 
of  tho  cii-cuniKtanees  that  must  one  day  inevitably 
take  )ilacp.  It  is  imiM)Hsiblo,  imleed,  to  overrate  the 
iniiHjrtttiico  of  any  movement  in  Turkey  in  Eurojio  or 
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in  Asia.  Tliero  is  no  telling,  when  a  spark  falls  in  a 
territory  so  long  in  a  condition  ready  for  combustion, 
what  may  be  the  results.  The  uprising  of  the  whole 
Slavonian  people  would  only  bo  a  local  phenomenon — 
tho  interests  of  the  world  are  im|>licated  and  concerned 
in  the  fact,  that  the  present  state  of  things  should  not 
bo  disturbed.  A  step  taken  in  an  advei-sc  sense  may 
not  be  retrieved  till  Turkey  has  fallen  a  sacrifice,  or 
Euro|)c  is  involved  in  a  disastrous  war. 

The  importance  of  Tchcrnagora,  Mr.  Spencer  re- 
marks, is  entirely  referable  to  its  mountain  character, 
and  tho  ill-judged,  suicidal  jiolicy  of  the  Ottoman 
I'orte,  in  oppressing  and  jMjrsccuting  its  l!|instian 
subjects  for  so  many  centuries  (to  whom  the  impregn- 
able fastnesses  of  this  mountain-fortress  have  proved 
a  secure  asylum),  has  been  tho  means  of  adding  to  the 
enemies  of  Mussulman  rule.  At  present,  says  tho 
same  authority  elsewhere,  Montenegro  serves  as  a 
bulwark  to  arrest  the  intrigues  of  Austria,  and  is  a 
point  of  union  in  the  event  of  any  futnro  insurrection 
of  the  Rayahs  (Christian  subjects  of  the  Forte),  since 
the  whole  of  tho  intermediate  country,  with  tlic  ex- 
ception of  a  few  Arnaut  districts,  is  inhabited  by  tribes 
of  the  same  race,  and  professing  the  same  creed. 

When  Mr.  Paton  wrote  in  conclusion  to  his  chapter 
on  Montenegrin  politics,  that  with  tho  elements  of  a 
rude  independence,  but  not  of  pros])erity  or  rapidly 
progressive  civilisation,  with  a  population  of  little 
more  than  110,000  souls,  her  part  must  ever  remain  a 
subordinate  one  in  the  hi.story  of  the  Adriatic,  ho  was 
not  in  a  position  to  conteni]ilate  all  the  eventualities  of 
tho  case.  Po.ssibly  Mr.  S|)cnccr  was  far  more  pi-o- 
phetic  when  he  said  :  "  Let  then  but  a  single  toctico 
of  Omer  Pacha  invade  the  territory  of  the  free 
mountaineci's  of  Tchernagora,  and  wc  shall  find  the 
Ilaiduk  and  the  Ouskok  population  of  the  defile  and  tho 
mountain  again  in  arms,  marshalling  the  industrious 
rayah  of  tho  valley  and  the  plain  to  the  encounter  of 
tho  hercdiii.r  ■  tinemy  of  their  race  and  creed." 

To  undei-slai.'l  this  particular  bearing  of  thn  ques- 
tion, which  i.'  more  or  less  independent  of  cither 
Turkish,  Russian,  or  Austrian  influences,  requires  somo 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  what  has  been  termed  in 
modern  times  Panslavism — or  tho  recstabllsliment  of 
a  Slavonian  nationality,  tho  faults  of  which  system  is, 
that  it  omits  tho  most  important  elements  of  tho 
Turco-Euro|H'an  question — the  integrity  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  the  policy  of  Russia  and  Austria,  and  tlio 
inteiests  of  other  Euroiwan  powers,  and  even  of  tlio 
United  States,  which  are  more  or  less  concerned  in  any 
great  change  in  Europe  and  tho  Levant.  However 
much  the  civilisation  nnd  pro.sperity  of  the  Christian 
luces  living  under  Mussulman  tlind'lom  may  be  at 
heart ;  however  much  we  may  wish  to  sco  the  barrier 
removed  that  has  so  long  kept  tho  richest  jirovinces  of 
Europe  apart  from  tho  reinainder,  and  its  po|>ulatio<i8 
alien  to  the  rest  of  tho  European  family ;  however 
much  wn  may  wish  fur  the  exclusion  of  Muhamniadan 
bigotry  an  t  ii.!srnle  from  Europe,  for  the  wclfurc  nnd 
happiness  of  thi  whole  liunian  race,  still  tlic  solution 
of  tho  great  quo.tion  as  to  how  that  is  to  bo  brought 
about  is  beset  with  ll'o  greate.°t  difficulties.  Xo  man 
who  has  even  HMjiei-fi.-'ially  weighed  these  difllcultiea 
will  contemplate  a  firs^  step  taken  towaiils  such  a 
solution  without  tho  dee-iest  anxiety ;  and  although 
ho  will  feel  that  he  couli'  occupy  pages  in  discussing 
contingencies,  he  will  still  i;rrivt.  nt  only  one  conclu- 
sion, which  is,  that  tho  very  extent  of  tho  danger, 
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Aven  uf  a  partial  conflagration  amid  Huch  coniLustilile 
inat(>i'iHlH,  -will  iudiico  all  pnrtie.s  to  lend  a  hand  in 
pntliiii;  out  the  fire  where  it  ia  first  lighted  up.  Ah 
to  tho  Montenegrins,  who  liavo  defeated  armies  of 
120,000  Turks  in  their  best  diiys,  being  ivblo  success- 
fully to  defend  their  country,  y  entei-tain  no  doubt 
whfttBoover;  the  danger  lies  iu  tho  impulse  that  would 
bo  given,  even  V>y  tho  success  of  tho  mountaineers,  to 
tlic  long  agitated  question  of  Panslavism,  and  to  which 
tho  late  Vladika  wivs  an  enthusiastic  convert,  and  in 
the  jealousy  with  which  Austria,  who  rules  over  so 
largo  a  Slavonic  population,  would  view  the  iiscend- 
Hucy  of  any  such  a  ])arty  in  Turkey  in  Europe.  Hence 
Austria's  apprehensions  of  a  war.  Should  tho  Porto 
Kucceed,  its  power  on  tho  coast  of  Montenegro  is 
th'-oatencd  ;  it  cannot,  therefore,  ))ermit  succesp.  But 
if  tho  Montenegrins  triumph,  as  they  ever  have  done, 
they  fear  the  ascendancy  of  Panslavism ;  and  on  that 
question  tho  interests,  which  for  the  time  being  ullied 
Austria  and  Russia,  are  diametrically  antagonistic.  As 
to  the  employment  of  tho  Slavonians  to  meet  the  dif- 


ficulties of  tho  case,  they  have  always  composed  tho 
military  frontier,  and  they  are  tho  most  available  force 
for  that  purpose.  But  it  is  impossible  to  deny,  that 
two  other  categories  may  have  presented  themselves  to 
tlio  Austrians.  Ono  is,  that  by  the  employment  of  the 
loyal  portion  of  tho  Slavonians,  they  might  anticipate 
any  Panslavonic  movement,  and  turn  it  to  their  own 
account ;  another  is,  that  in  case  of  hostilities  with  tho 
Porte,  the  Austrians  and  Russians  have  lonio  to  an 
undei-standing,  that  tho  ono  takes  tho  Slavonian,  the 
other  tho  Greek  and  Turkish  provinces.  Montenegro 
would  still  remain  a  sore  in  tiio  side  of  Austria,  even 
in  this  po8.sible  category.  The  interest  of  all  other 
countries,  excepting  Ru.ssia  and  Austria,  should 
Islaniisni  bo  obliged  by  the  progres.s  of  civilisation  to 
withdraw  from  Eui-ope,  is  to  preserve  tho  nationality 
of  tho  Slavonian  races — Austria  and  Russia  absorbing 
already  too  many  nationalities — and  to  protect  tlio 
rights  and  independence  of  the  long  prostrato  Christians 
of  the  East  generally. 

Tho  latest  tragedy  enacted  in  ill-fated  Montenegro 
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has  been  the  murder  of  the  Prince  Danilo — a  murder 
of  which  it  has  been  said  that  it  reveals  one  of  those 
retributions  of  fate  which,  had  it  occurred  in  ancient 
f  imcB,  would  have  given  rise  to  a  fresh  cycle  of  raytho- 
liigy,  with  all  its  attendant  tragedies.  The  assassin, 
Signer  Kadic,  is  said  to  bo  tho  same  conscientioiis  i»en- 
tleman  who,  but  a  few  years  ago,  went  to  Constauii 
nople  with  .;  commission  0:1  tho  part  of  the  Vladika  to 
assassinate  his  i'.nc\p  Being  a  grci'.t  jiroficient  in  that 
branch  of  the  fine  arts  relating  to  homicide,  tho  artist 
shot,  stabbed,  and  otherwise  satisfuitorily  finished  ofl' 
the  venerable  relative  of  his  Montenegrin  highness. 
Tho  work  accomplishcil,  Kadic  i-eturned  to  the  Black 
^loiintain,  where  he  probably  anticipated  that  his 
merits  would  raise  him  to  a  |iosition  btit  one  d'<<;rcc 
below  that  cf  the  sii\erelgn.  However,  as  is  us.'al  in 
such  cases,  tho  man  who  gave  the  order  fiu'  bloodshed 
felt  uncomfortable  in  tho  vicinity  zC  lUo  executant. 
Kadic,  after  nuinths  of  incessant  bickrring  with  his 
highness,  was  sentenced  to  exile  for  lifo  and  his  estates 
co'.il'iscatcd. 
The  crime  which  he  committed  on  the  aflcrnoou  of 


tho  12th  of  August,  18C0,  was  tho  settlement  of  this 
little  dillerence  witli  his  former  master.  He  liad  ar- 
rived in  Cattaro  but  a  few  hours  i)rcvious  to  the 
atrocious  deed,  and  on  this  occ.ision,  as  during  tho 
timo  of  his  sojourn  at  Coustuntinoplu,  di.sguised  his 
person  undo-  Jio  flowing  garb  of  a  priest.  It  was  ex- 
pected tliat.  tlio  death  of  Danilo  would  be  tho  e.iuse  for 
much  internal  dissension  in  tho  Black  Mountain,  there 
being  n  number  of  jjrincely  families  to  quarrel  for  tho 
succession  to  the  vacant  throne.  For  though  Nikizza, 
the  sou  of  Danilo's  brother,  and  the  presumptive  heir 
to  tlio  principality,  has  been  elected  Vladika,  tho 
Nicgor  family  and  other  aristocratic  clans  were  sup- 
jMjsed  not  to  bo  unlikely  to  defend  their  claims  in  open 
contest. 

Tho  late  Prince  Danilo  was  a  man  of  considerable 
intellect,  and  not  devoid  of  cultivation,  Having  s]ient 
part  of  his  younger  days  in  Germany,  ho  foum  himself, 
in  the  year  1852,  suddenly  called  upon,  fresh  I'rom  tho 
lecture-rooms  of  Vienna  University,  to  undertake  tho 
control  of  his  native  savages.  The  salaiy  of  9,000 
ducats  a  year  ho  accepted  from  Russia,  and  his  maui- 
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fest  devotion  to  the  Czar,  did  not  fail  to  draw  upon 
liim  tho  instant  attention  of  tho  Turks.  War  having 
boon  declared  against  him  in  duo  form,  the  country,  in 
the  beginning  of  1853,  was,  as  before  seen,  invaded  by 
Omar  Pasha  at  the  head  of  5G,000  trooi>s.  The  re.sist- 
ance  of  Danilo  was  courageous  in  tho  extreme ;  but  tho 
fate  of  his  race  would  have  been  sealed  but  for  tho 
well-known  and  peremptory  interference  of  Austria, 
whose  eventual  success  galled  the  vanity  of  tho  Emperor 
Nicholas  and  residted  in  the  uncourtcous  dispatch  of 
Prince  ^[enschikoffto  Constantinople. 

In  the  subsequent  i)criod  of  the  Crimean  war, 
Danilo  lent  his  oar  to  French  whisperings,  and,  re- 
fusing to  obey  orders  from  Russia,  lost  the  pension 
which  had  been  the  price  of  his  thruldom.  Tho  Rus- 
sian priests,  the  advisers  of  his  earlier  days,  hud  to 
leave  the  village  representing  the  capital  of  the  Black 
]^[ountains;  while  their  jilaco  wa.s  occupied  by  >[. 
Delarue,  a  French  barber,  who,  engaged  at  first  for 
the  purpose  of  setting  the  prince's  hair  to  rights,  soon 
fiiuml  himself  promoted  to  the  moi-e  i-esponsible  jiostc" 
head  adviser  to  his  highness.  From  this  time  the  in- 
fluence of  Louis  Najioleon  was  paramount  at  the  court 
of  the  Vladika.  Having  been  flatteretl  with  the  pros- 
pect of  a  Bosnian  crown,  Danilo,  who  was  well  aware 
nf  the  Russian  design  of  transforming  Sclavonia  into  a 
domain  of  tho  Leiiohtenbergs,  definitively  abandoned 
the  cause  of  the  Ts;ir,  and  with  all  the  imiMjtuosity  of 
his  fiery  temjier,  begged  to  be  accepted  as  a  va.ssal  of 
France  and  of  Louis  Napoleon. 

Accordingly  two  French  ships  of  the  liivo  wei-o  sta- 
tioned at  Cattaro  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  affording  pro- 
tection to  their  impromptu  ally;  though,  as  afterwards 
came  out,  u  seci-et  mission  had  Iteen  superadded  to  survey 
the  coasts  of  the  Ailriatic.  Tho  prince  was  grateful, 
and  the  war  in  Lombardy  found  hiin  ])repared  to  assist 
the  plana  of  his  imiterial  master  »t  the  first  bidding. 
It  is  notorious  that  an  army  of  25,000  Montenegrins 
had  been  concentrated  for  the  purpose  of  invading 
Dalmatian  but  as  the  peace  of  Yillafranca  put  a  stop 
to  the  hostilities,  and  Louis  Najioleon  did  not  require  a 
diversion  on  the  flunk  of  his  enemy,  the  attack  was 
countermanded,  and  Danilo  lost  tho  opiMirtunity  of 
ailding  a  valuable  bit  of  the  coast  of  tho  Adriatic  to 
his  territories.  It  may  be  gathered  from  this  that  his 
death  must  be  looked  upon  as  an  event  advantageous  to 
the  interests  of  Austria,  for  although  from  the  situation 
of  tho  country  the  successor  of  the  prince  may  be  antici- 
jNitcd  to  follow  the  same  jiolicy,  it  is  still  questionable 
whether  the  attempt  will  be  continued  with  an  equal 
amount  of  talent.  M.  Dclurue,  who  was  with  tho 
prince  at  the  time  of  tho  murder,  immediately  rejiaired 
to  Tzetinie,  in  oixlcr  to  exert  himself  in  favour  of  jMir- 
])etuntiim  of  French  influence,  and  it  wa.s  probably 
owing  to  his  i-epresentations  that  the  death  of  Danilo 
was  not  succeeded  by  an  immediate  outbreak  of  civil 
war. 

VIL 
HERZEGOVINA. 

TREDtUNe  AND  TIIK  TBEBENITZA. 

A!>cENT  01  Till  VsiiFDiTcn   moK  Biorsi— Vitiioi  or 

IlEIIOlTO— A  DllAMt  or  THK  MiDULI  AOES  — FoilT  Tz.lBINE 
—  Vij,  DI   llBtNO— Kl'IPAfllCS,   OB  OlD   KAOt'SA— Kscl'tA- 

I'lri   AND   nil   SEBrxMt   Cavb  —  Thui  Stobv  or   tiii 
Capital  at  Uaovsa. 

'riiK  great  peovdiarity  of  tho  Dalmatian  count  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  which  is  divided  in  actual  times  into  the 


four  departments  (proceeding  from  north  to  south)  of 
Zara,  Spalato,  Ragusa,  and  Catturo,  is  that  it  is  a  mere 
strip  of  littoral  country  separated  fron'.  Croatia  and 
Herzegovina  on  tho  north,  and  from  a^Iontenegro  on 
tho  south,  by  a  rugged  chain  of  limestono  iiountains, 
with  steep  and  difficult  passes  and  ascontu,  and  whoso 
rocky  hills,  farthest  removed  from  tho  sea  in  Zara, 
come  right  down  to  tho  shore  in  Spalato,  where  the 
culminating  point  on  the  coa.it.  Mount  Biocovo,  attains 
an  elevation  of  5,889  feet,  aw]  leaves,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Valley  of  the  Narenta,  a  very  narrow  baud  to 
Ragusa,  with  deep  sea  inlets  in  Cattaro. 

Ilenee  it  is  that  to  proceed  from  Rugusa  to  Trobigne 
— one  of  the  Turkish  anti-Montenegrin  strongholds  in 
Herzegovina — tho  traveller  has  to  ascend  at  once  up 
tho  mountains  by  a  good  road  carried  by  the  Austrians 
to  the  frontier  fort  of  Tzurine,  and  which  the  Turks 
have  wished  but  have  not  had  the  means  or  ])ei-se- 
verance  to  ]>rolong  to  Trebigno.  The  only  Ragusan 
village  on  this  road  is  Bcrgato,  an  oa.sis  of  c\iltivation 
amid  arid  rocks,  and  to  which  are  attached  tho  inte- 
resting historical  reminiscences  of  its  having  been  one  of 
the  8i>ots  where  the  Fi-encli  received  a  sevci-e  check, 
under  the  first  empire,  and  of  its  having  been  tho  scene 
of  a  domestic  drama  in  the  epoch  of  the  middio  ages. 

A  ))oor  gentleman  of  Bergato,  Branivoi  by  name, 
died  in  the  fourteenth  century,  leaving  four  sons, 
Michel,  Dobrovo'i,  Branko,  and  Braiko,  bold  adv<Mi- 
turcrs,  who  succeeded  in  conquering  the  whole  country 
of  Chelm,  ono  of  the  most  important  in  all  Illyria. 
The  brave  Zrep,  governor  of  Trebigne,  and  vassal  to 
tho  King  of  Rascio,  was  defeated  by  them  at  the  seat 
of  his  government  and  slain,  and  his  domains  were 
occupied  by  tho  conqueroi-s,  who  did  not  even  con- 
descend to  do  homage  to  the  legitimate  sovei-eign. 

Stephen,  tho  blind  King  uf  husciu  and  B.in  of  Bosnia, 
annoyed  by  proximity  of  these  dangerous  chie(tt..ii.4, 
and  i-oused  by  the  complaints  of  tho  Chelmcse,  who 
suffei-ed  from  their  exploits,  and  by  those  of  the 
Ragusuns,  whose  commerce  was  interrupted  and  whoso 
domains  were  |)illaged  by  the  sons  of  Branivoi,  resolved 
upon  jmtting  down  their  newly-acquired  power.  To 
this  eflect  he  caused  Zagoria  and  Neverign  to  bo  occu- 
pied by  the  troops  of  the  Voivodo  Befiosvan  Purehicli, 
whilst  he  directed  Nighier,  another  Voivode,  to  follow 
up  the  brothers  wherever  he  could  find  them. 

Their  actual  residence  at  that  time  was  Stagno, 
where  they  dwelt  with  their  mother,  an  intelligent  and 
ambitious  wonuin,  who  had  brought  them  up  to  the 
career  which  they  had  embraced.  Their  castle,  known 
as  that  of  St.  Michel,  was  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
on  the  borders  of  tho  pea,  and  they  held  thero  their 
feudal  court.  They  were  bnivc,  and  looked  upon  their 
adversaries  in  ''ontempt,  so,  notwithstanding  large  odds 
of  numbers,  'ohcl  ond  Dobrovoi  went  forth  to  meet 
Nighier,  r  ni*.  give  him  buttle,  but  they  were  defeated 
and  ])ut  to  death.  Branko  upon  this  took  refuge  at 
the  court  of  the  King  of  Rascio,  and  u.sked  from  him 
an  army  wherewith  to  reconquer  hi«  country,  promis- 
ing fealty  and  allegiance.  But  tho  old  chii^f  did  not 
allowhimself  to  be  outwitted  Ho  hud  Branko  placed 
in  duranco  vile  at  Cattaro,  where  ho  was  afterwards 
put  t4)  death.  The  last  brother,  Braiiko,  <,ook  refugo 
with  bis  wife  in  tho  island  of  01ii>a,  but  a  Ragusan 
galle;  went  out  and  fetched  him  away  and  took  him 
prisoner  to  Ragusa.  His  wife  was  sent  bock  to  her 
family,  but  as  to  him,  he  was  allowed  to  jterish  of  hungSi' 
in  his  ]irison. 
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The  fort  of  Tzarino,  situiited  on  Tiirkish  U'l-ritory, 
li  tt  mere  ruin,  but  it  occupies  an  imposing  position  on 
r.  i-ocky  lioiglit  Once  upon  the  Ottoman  territory, 
nothing  is  to  bo  seen  but  this  spectacle  of  decay  upon 
a  vast  scale.  Monuments  and  institutions  are  alike 
breaking  down  at  an  equally  rapid  pace.  Beyond  this 
fortress  the  mountain  upland  presents  the  same  features 
as  elsewhere  in  Illyria  and  Dalmatia;  a  stony  desert, 
with  little  vegetation,  a  few  shrubs  of  evergreen  oak  or 
ilex,  from  one  to  two  feet  in  height,  no  water  except 
in  a  few  cavities,  with  hero  and  tliere  a  little  earth  of 
a  brick-red  colour.  Such  are  the  features  of  this  rocky 
land  from  Montenegro  to  Croatia,  and  yet,  thanks  to 
the  wild  escarpments  hei-e  and  there,  it  is  always  mure 
or  less  picturesque. 

At  a  distance  of  al)cut  three  miles  from  the  frontier, 
the  i-oad  is  carried  along  the  side  of  a  ])rccipitous  ac- 
clivity and  opens  ujwn  the  beautiful  valley  of  Breno, 
the  luxuriant  vegetation  in  which,  and  the  animation 
imparted  to  it  by  five  gomlly  villages  and  their  busy 
inhabitants,  strike  the  traveller  all  the  more  forcibly 
from  their  contrast  with  the  naked  i-ocky  territory 
amid  which  they  a«o  nestled.  The  Val  di  Breno  forms 
a  crescent,  hemmed  in  by  mountains,  and  terminates 
in  a  pretty  bay — a  pleasant  background  to  a  landsca|)o 
quite  Arcadian  in  its  character. 

The  best  view  of  this  valley  is,  however,  to  bo  ob- 
tained rn  the  road  from  Kagiitia  to  Cattaro,  at  the 
jioint  where  it  commences  to  descend  into  the  vale 
beneath.  It  ii  true  that  the  whole  extent  of  the 
panorama  cannot  be  there  embraced,  for  there  is  to 
the  right  a  height  crowned  by  a  ohajwl  which  gives 
to  the  bay  the  apix!aranco  of  a  lake,  by  completely 
masking  the  southern  extremity,  where  a  little  town 
of  melancholy  appearance  appears  to  slumber. 

Yet  is  this  little  slumbrous  town  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  venerable  and  illustrious  mother  of 
Ragusa :  it  is  the  ancient  Epidaurus — Ragusa  Vecchia 
— of  which  only  mounds  remain;  but  wherever  the 
earth  is  excavated,  foundations  of  houses,  fragments  of 
trimbs,  sections  of  rolumiis,  ond  mutilated  statuary 
are  found.  Encheleian  Illyria,  of  which  Epidaunis 
was  subsequently  the  chief  city,  was  the  scene  of  the 
adventures  of  Cadmus,  after  his  flight  from  Thelies; 
and  the  city  itself,  founded  by  a  Greek  colony  in 
ac.  C80,  as  some  suppose  from  Epidaurus  in  Lnconia, 
became,  like  the  two  cities  of  the  same  name  in 
Peloponnesus,  a  chief  city  of  worship  of  Esculapius. 

To  this  day,  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  colonnade  of 
the  palace  of  the  government  in  Ragusa  is  sunpned  by 
some  to  represent  a  scone,  in  alio  relievo,  of  the  god 
seated,  with  a  species  of  mitre  on  his  head,  ami  a 
flowing  beard ;  a  iKmk  being  on  his  knee,  and  instru- 
ments of  chemistry  and  pharmacy  around  him,  taken 
from  the  niins  of  Epidr.urus. 

Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson, however,  who  has  figured 
this  (\qiital  in  his  admirable  work  on  Dalmatia  and 
Monte!ir-gni  (vol.  I.  p.  3GG),  first  pointetl  out  that  the 
KO-called  Esculapius  is  no  other  than  a  mortal  alchemist, 
holding  a  book  in  one  hand,  and  resting  the  other  on  a 
shelf,  surn>unded  by  bottles  and  various  appurtenances 
of  the  craft,  among  which  is  an  alembic,  in  the  very 
act  of  distilling.!     (Sm  p.  480.) 

Epidaums  had  a  small  port,  which  was  much  fre- 
quented in  early  times,   and   luidcr  the   Romans  it 

I  Tho  nrt  of  dittiUlnK  wan  inlrodiir«l  into  Kiira|M  in  1150, 
liy  tbo  Moon  of  Spain.  A  alill  iu  Arabic  i<  called  dlat  or  duat. 
Alembio  i>  alao  Arabic. 


became  a  colony,  with  the  name  of  Colonia  Epidaurus, 
or  Colonia  Asclepitana  E]iidaurensis.  It  passed  into 
their  hands  in  168  ac;  but  no  notice  occurs  of  .'„ 
until  the  civil  war  of  Pompey  and  Ciesar,  when  having 
declared  in  favour  of  the  latter  it  was  besieged  by 
Octavius.  The  opportune  arrival  of  Yatinius  relieved 
it;  and  nothing  more  occurred,  until  a  revolt  of  the 
E])idaurian8,  against  the  Romans,  called  for  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Proconsul  C.  Asinius  PoUio;  who  reduced 
them  to  obedience,  and  obtained,  as  we  are  told  by  his 
friend  Horace,  the  honour  of  a  "Dalmatian  triumph."     i 

From  that  time  Epidaurus  preserved  its  fidelity  to 
Rome  ;  in  the  long  war  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius 
against  the  lUyrians,  it  remained  firm  to  the  Roman 
cause  ;  and  it  continued  to  he  a  useful  colony  until  its 
destruction  by  the  Goths  in  the  third  century. 

Mr.  Paton  gives  a  ])leosant  nketch  of  the  modem 
town,  now  a  mere  village  of  521  houses,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  3,102  souls,  and  the  more  wretched  from  the 
imaginary  contrast  to  the  magnificent  Epidaurus  which 
once  covered  the  neighbourhood.  "  The  inn  was  humble 
but  cleanly,  and  after  supper  we  went  to  the  caf6,  and 
had  some  chat  with  the  people  there  assembled.  Every 
village  in  Dalmatia  has  just  such  a  small  ctkii;  a 
female  stands  at  a  counter  on  which  are  large  bottles 
of  brandy  and  maraschino,  and  a  braes  lam]i  of  olive 
oil ;  three  ur  four  small  black  walnut  tables  have  each 
a  tallow  candle,  at  which  are  seated  the  princiiml 
people  of  the  place  playing  at  cards,  and  half  of  them 
smoking,  so  that  the  den  is  rather  obrcure." 

VIII. 

A  DiiMATliN  Catk— FErDAL  Town  o>  TuiBiOiis— Castib 
OF  Ukadiha — Am  Episode  or  Momtihsobin  Kevehoe — 
The  Tredikitza,  a  Scutibbanean  River— An  Imixb- 
uiTTEMT  Lake— TnE  Oudla. 

About  six  miles  beyond  where  tho  mountain  road 
commands  so  comprehensive  a  view  of  the  Val  di 
Breno  and  of  the  site  of  Epidaurus,  is  a  valley,  like 
a  circus,  and  in  the  midst  of  which  three  Turkish 
custom-house  officers  were  stationed  at  a  little  hut, 
without  any  other  resource  than  that  of  smoking 
all  day  long,  and  ofTering  coflee  to  "travellers  of 
distinction."  Three  miles  t)eyoiid  this  again,  is 
the  first  military  po,st,  (r  g\iard  house,  beyond 
which  tho  country  begins  to  lower  down  to  whei-o  a 
|ierfectly  level  soil  without  rock  gives  evidence  of  its 
being  the  dricd-iip  bed  of  an  ancient  lake.  Bo  little 
alluvial  de|)osit  however  does  this  intermittent  lake 
leave  behind  it  in  a  region  of  hard  limestone  rock,  that 
it  bears  but  a  scanty  green  sward.  This  plain  is  tra- 
vcrse<l  by  the  River  Trebiuitza,  and  is  said  to  he 
overflowed  in  winter  or  in  time  of  floods.  On  its 
eastern  side,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  is  the  little 
town  ot  Trcbigne.  A  t-iiburb  is  |>a^sed,  and  then  a 
draw-bridge,  before  the  old  part  oi  the  town  is  attained, 
redolent  ot  the  middle  ages,  and  replete  with  i-cmini- 
Gcences  of  tho  Servian  domination,  when  Trebigne  wns 
at  the  aiwgee  of  its  splendour.  Within  this  walled 
part  of  the  town  is  tho  Konak,  or  jalace  of  the  Turkish 
governor     (See  p.  488.) 

Tlio  walled  town  is  also  inhabited  by  tho  more  pros- 
perous portion  of  tho  population  ;  conmierce  is  repre- 
sented by  a  modest  bozaur,  a  very  irregular  street 
situated  without  the  gates.  Not  only  does  Trebigne 
with  its  walls,  towers,  ditches,  and  ramparts,  remind 
tho  traveller  of  the  middle  ages — of  a  feudal  fortress 
which  in  the  time  of  the  Servian  Krals  or  Kings  had  ita 
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hereditary  chiefs  just  like  any  old  German  city ;  but  a 
short  distance  off,  on  the  road  to  Klobuk,  is  a  rocky 
l>t:ik,  crowned  by  another  baronial  looking  castle,  sur- 
rounded by  houses  and  cultivation,  which  indicate 
comfort  if  not  wealth,  and  which  represents  those  little 
"castels"  of  Bosnian  feudality,  when  such  tyrannised 
hereditarily  over  the  villages  built  in  their  shade. 
{See  ]).  489.) 

The  site  is  called  Grudina,  and  it  still  belongs  to  a 
jfiimily  with  the  nnniistitkcable  name  of  Disdarevich. 
Tiicre  is  n  melancholy  episode  of  recent  times  associated 
with  the  name,  Slavonian  as  it  bo. 

It  was  the  11th  of  May.  i85«,  the  (irst  day  of  the 
battle  of  Grahovo.  Two  young  Montenegi-ins,  brothers, 
had  been  killed  that  day.  A  man,  who  was  returning 
from  the  battle,  met  their  mother  and  informed  her  of 
the  sad  cata.stroi)he  that  liad  occurred.  She,  a  true 
Jlontcnegrin,  at  once  repaired  to  the  bl<H)dy  field, 
horeelf  biuied  the  bodies  of  her  nuich-lovcd  children, 
carried  away  their  arms,  and  returning  home  cast  them 
at  the  feet  of  her  husband,  apostrophising  hint  at  the 
same  time  as  follows  :  "  Your  two  sons  arc  slain,  and 
liero  ai-c  their  guns,  cursed  be  your  sovd  if  you  do  not 
revenge  thc.'m  ! "  The  old  man,  without  vouchsafing 
an  answer,  took  up  one  of  the  gun.s,  passed  the  frontier, 
xnd  arrived  on  the  field  of  battle  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  Turks,  crushed  on  all  sides,  were  doing  their 
best  to  cover  their  defeat  by  a  few  vain  eflbrts  of  indi- 
vidual bravery.  Among  olhei's,  .a  gi-oup  of  Bosnians 
still  held  togetlier  under  the  orders  of  Disdarevich, 
wiio  was  distinguished  by  his  rich  costume  and  his 
Teats  as  a  swordsman.  The  I^Iontenegrin  made  his 
way  into  his  neighbourhood,  shot  him,  and  cutting  oir 
his  head  returned  with  it  to  liis  h\it,  and  then  ca.stin;,' 
the  bloody  trophy  at  his  wife's  feet,  he  said  ;  "  Well ! 
are  my  sons  revenged?" — "Yes,"  she  answered,  "and 
now  my  heai't  is  satisfied." 

Hajipily,  the  blue  Tiebinitzji  is  there,  serene  and 
l)ca\itiful,  to  suggest  less  gory  ideas  than  those  of  a 


mountaineer's  vendetta.  This  little  river  is  still  as 
when  sung  of  by  the  Latin  poet : 

"  XjuiplicD, cccrulcm  nyinplim  quax|ne  dtilra  TrebiniiiD, 
Quicqiio  laciia  lUiuidoa,  Kaiudcs,  iiicoUtis." 

wide  but  shallow,  it  develo])es  its  transparent  flood 
between  a  border  of  gardens  and  cultivation,  which  it 
watei's  by  means  of  wheels  like  the  Spanish  uorias. 
(See  p.  493). 

So  little  is  this  district  known,  that  the  precise 
liistory  of  the  Trebinitza  has  never  yet  been  written. 
A  leame<l  Illyrian  describes  it  as  issuing  from  a  lake 
at  Biletjichi,  and  says  that  it  loses  itself  above  Ragusu, 
10  ro-ai)pear  as  the  Ombla — "the  king  of  subterra- 
nean rivera,"  as  it  is  called  by  Pouqueville.  The 
same  writer  asserts,  that  objects  thrown  into  the 
Trebinitza  have  re-apjiearcd  after  their  subterranean 
course  in  the  Ombla :  "  Rea  in  Rhizoncm  projectie 
arcano  que  lapsu  ad  Ariauis  latebras  delatie  sanxerunt 
fidem  antiquitatis."  (Igu.  Georg.,  I.,  79.)  Georgi  has 
only  given  expression  here  to  the  common  opinion 
entertained  at  Kagiisa :  that  when  the  Ombla — the 
river-spring  that  pours  its  rock  flood  into  the  bay  ot 
Gravosa — swells,  it  is  raining  at  Trebigne.  Half-way 
between  Trebigne  and  the  Illyrian  mountains,  is  a 
plain,  which  is  the  seat  of  a  temporary  lake  like  that 
so  well  known  at  Czirknitz,  and  wliich  peculiar  lakes 
are,  indeed,  among  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
country.  In  winter  time  this  hollow,  around  which 
are  the  villages  of  Gallich,  Kotcsi,  and  Garmiau,  is,  on 
the  authority  of  Ignatius  Qeorgius,  in  his  "Berum 
lUyricum"  (Part  I.  148),  covered  with  water,  consti- 
tuting a  lake  some  thirty  miles  in  extent.  Ko  so<jner 
have  these  waters  attained  a  certain  height,  thou  they 
are  supplied  from  their  subterranean  reservoirs  with 
an  immense  quantity  of  little  fish  called  by  the  people 
govilxas,  and  which  are  so  savoury  as  to  be  anaiously 
sought  for.  In  summer-time  the  soil,  enriched  by  its 
winter  watering,  yields  a  fertile  crop. 
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CniTnAU  Islands— louiNAS— Lava  Bocks— Laud  ToBTOiBis 
— Cbatiub— l'09T  Office  Uat— CoAiiLEa  Isund— Settle- 

SIEMT — ALBEHABM  IBLANO— CICLOFEAK  SCENE. 

In  tho  year  1823  the  Lords  CommiMHiouci's  of  tlio 
Admiralty  directed  two  shijis  tu  Ix)  ])re|)arod  for  a 
survey  of  the  southern  coast  of  South  America,  and 
ou  the  22nd  of  May,  183C,  the  Adventure,  a  roomy 
ship  of  330  tons  burthen,  without  guns  except  one  for 
signals,  lightly  though  strongly  rigged,  and  very 
strongly  built,  and  the  BeagU,  a.  well-built  little  vessel, 
of  235  tons,  rigged  as  a  barque,  and  carrying  six  guns, 
sailed  from  Plymouth,  the  first  under  Captain  T.  P. 
Parker,  in  command  of  the  expedition,  the  second 
under  Captain  P.  Stokes,  who  was  succeeded  in  1828 
by  Captain  (now  Admiral)  Fitzroy. 

The  Adventure  and  Beagle  touched  on  their  way 
Madeira,  Teneriffc,  and  St.  Jago,  and  both  ships  an- 
chored at  Rio  dc  Janeiro  on  the  10th  of  August;  pro- 
ceeding thence  to  the  River  Plata,  and  to  the  Straits 
of  Magalhaens  or  Magellan,  whence  they  returned 
again  to  La  Plata;  afterwards  prosecuting  their  sur- 
veys as  for  as  Chiloe,  and  ultimately  returning  to  this 
country  in  1830. 

It  was  decided,  fi'om  the  information  brought  back, 
that  the  survey  should  be  continued,  and  to  that  cflect 
the  Beagle  was  commissioned  by  Admiral  Fitzroy  in 
July,  1831,  and  ho  was  accompanied  upon  this  second 
expedition  by  the  distinguished  naturalist  Mr.  diaries 
Darwin,  The  Beagle  did  not  get  to  sea  till  December 
in  the  same  year,  and  it  was  not  till  a  long  time  after, 
after  much  arduous  work  had  Ijccndone,  some  valuable 
lives  lost,  and  many  hanlships  undergone,  that  in 
September,  1835,  the  Beagle  left  Culluo  in  the  PiiciOc, 
and  steered  direct  for  the  Ualapngos  Ishinds,  of  which 
wo  previously  pos.scsscd  scarcely  any  knowledge  what- 
soever. 

We  shall  proceed,  then,  to  describe  these  i-cmarkabb 
islands  first  after  Admiral  Fitzroy,  beginning  on  the 
Cth  of  September.) 

Uncerbiin,  says  the  gallant  navigator,  of  the  strangth, 
and  even  of  the  direction  of  the  curi-cnts — though 
uware  that  at  times  the  former  is  very  considerable — 
we  were  anxiously  looking  out  for  'an ',  when  what 
appeared  to  be  an  islet  was  seen  f.uu.  ...^  mast-head. 
Tim  seeming  islet  turned  out  to  be  the  summit  of 
Mount  Pitt,  a  remarkable  hill  at  the  n'>rth-ca.'':t  end  of 
Chatham  Island  (Charles  Island  of  Cowley,  1US4).  As 
*ho  breeze  and  current  carried  us  onwards,  the  tops 


distant  high  land  being  thus  gradually  raised  above  the 
horizon  of  an  eye  at  the  must-head,  for  in  general 
clouds  hang  about  these  iJands,  and  the  atmosphere 
itself  is  hazy.  Towards  evening  the  higher  jtarts  of 
the  land  were  clouded  over,  but  we  wore  near  enough 
to  SCO  that  the  island  was  very  rugged — in  some  places 
barren — in  others  covered  with  a  stiuitutl  and  sun- 
dried  brushwood— and  that  the  heights,  on  which  the 
clouds  hung,  were  thickly  clothetl  with  green  wood. 
The  shores  seemed  to  be  bold  and  easy  to  ajiproach, 
though  not  to  land  ujwn,  because  of  a  continual  high 
surf. 

A  number  of  little  craters  (as  they  appeared  to  be) 
and  huge  irregular-shaped  mosses  of  iava  rock,  gave  a 
strangely  misleading  appearance  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  island,  and  when  first  seen  through  that  indistinct 
glimmer  which  is  usually  noticed  over  land  on  which  o 
hot  sun  is  shining,  were  supposed  to  bo  large  trees  and 
thick  wood.  Hood  Island,  small  and  rather  low,  was 
seen  before  dark,  when  we  tacked  and  stretched  to  sea- 
ward for  a  few  hours. 

Sept.  IC. — Assisted  by  a  cuiTcnt  running  to  the 
westward,  we  worked  up  to  Hood  Island  during  the 
night,  and  at  daylight  lowered  a  boat  down  and  pre- 
pared her  for  Mr.  Chaflers,  who,  with  Mr.  Mellei-sh, 
was  to  examine  this  island,  and  the  anchorage  alwut 
it.  Under  the  land  wo  saw  two  whalers  at  anchor, 
which  showed  North  American  colours.  The  island  is 
j  small — neither  high  nor  low — rugged,  covered  with 
small  sun-burnt  brushwood,  and  bounded  by  a  bold 
rocky  shore.  Some  small  beaches  of  white  sand  were 
visible  hero  and  there. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  ChafTers  had  set  out,  the  Beagle 
steereil  towards  Chatham  Island  with  o  moderate 
breeze,  which  allowed  us  to  prepare  a  yawl  for  another 
l)arty,  under  Lieut.  Sulivan.  At  noon  Harrington 
Island  was  visible  from  the  deck,  and  appeared  to  be 
distant  about  twenty  miles,  when,  with  Messrs.  Stewart 
and  Johnson,  and  ten  chosen  seamen  in  the  yawl,  )Ir. 
Sulivon  left  us  to  examine  the  central  islands  of  the 
Archipelago. 

In  continuing  our  course  we  passed  through  several 
rippliugs,  apparently  caused  by  the  meeting  of  streams 
of  currents  which  set  along  the  shores  of  Chatham 
Island  from  the  east  towards  the  west.  If  not  so 
caased  they  must  be  the  effect  of  currents  passing  over 
very  uneven  ground,  but  we  got  no  bottom  with  fifty 
fathoms  of  line.  When  such  ajipcarances  are  created 
by  shoals,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  shallowest 


oi  other  hills  successively  appeared,  and  for  a  short    P'oce  is  generally  under  the  smoothest  part,  close  to 
-     -    -  -  -■'..-  the  ripple.     Favoured  by  smooth  water  and  fine  wea- 

ther, we  imssed  close  to  the  low  south-west  extreme, 
and  anchored  directly  that  point  was  found  to  defend 
us  from  the  swell. 

This  part  of  the  island  is  low  and  very  rugged.  We 
landed  upon  block  dismal-looking  heaps  of  broken  lava, 
forming  a  slioi-o  fit  for  Pandemonium.  Innumerablo 
crabs  and  liideous  iguanas  started  in  every  direction, 
as  we  scrambled  from  rock  to  rock.  Few  animals  are 
uglier  than  these  iguanas;  they  are  lizard-shaped, 
about  three  feet  in  length ;  of  u  dirty  black  colour; 


tiim  looked  very  like  a  cluster  of  islets. 

Gn  luolly  rising  above  the  horizon,  the  greater  part 
of  Cha  ham  Island  became  distinctly  visible.  (Hee  illus- 
tration, X  605.)  In  this  neighbourhood  it  is  not  often  that 
the  air  iionr  the  water  is  clear  enough  to  allow  of  very 


'  "  Narrntive  of  the  Surveying  Toyngei  of  ITcr  Majctty'B  Ships 
Adeenturt  and  Beagle,  between  the  yean  1H20  niid  183G,  dc- 
Ki'ibing  their  cxmninalion  of  the  soutljcrii  bIioios  of  South 
America,  and  the  BtagWi  Circuuinnvigntion  of  the  Qlobe."  3 
voli.,  with  Appendix  to  vol.  II. 
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ALL  BOUND  THB  WOBLD. 


with  n  Rreat  mouth  and  a  pouch  hanging  under;  and  a 
kind  of  lioruy  niano  upon  tho  neck  and  ))ack ;  and  long 
clawa  nnd  tails.  'Dioso  reptilcB  swim  with  ease  and 
HwifliiCE8,  Iiut  UMO  their  tails  only  at  that  time.  At  a 
few  yards  from  the  water  wo  found  vegetation  abimd- 
ant,  though  tho  only  soil  seen  was  a  little  hxme  dusty 
earth,  Hcattcrod  upon  and  between  the  broken  Liva. 
Walking  in  extremely  difficult  A  handbarrow  was 
lying  at  the  landing-place,  which  Hhowcd  that  terrapin 
were  to  be  got  near  us,  though  wo  did  not  thou  hco 
any.  The  men  from  whalers  and  sealing  vessels  carry 
the  largo  teiTapin  or  land  tortoi.se  on  these  barrows. 

Ascending  a  little  hill,  we  were  surprised  to  And 
nmch  brush  or  underwooil,  and  trees  of  c<jDsidcrable 
si/e,  as  large  in  the  trunk  as  ono  man  could  clasp. 
There  were  prickly  pears  and  a  kind  of  gum  tree: 
how  their  roots  were  able  to  ]>cuetrato  or  ilerive 
nourishment  from  the  hard  lava  it  is  hard  to  sivy;  for 
earth  there  is  scai'cely  any.  Wild  cotton  shrubs  are 
numerous.  This  first  excursion  had  no  tendency  to 
rai.se  our  ideas  of  tho  Galapagos  Islands. 

Sept.  17 th. — Weighed  and  stood  along  shore,  sound- 
ing. There  was  good  anchorage  until  near  the  south- 
west pointof  Stepliens  Bay,  off  which  the  water  wosshoal, 
and  the  bottom  \mevon.  Wo  anchored  in  Stephens 
Bay,  and  found  an  American  whaler  lying  there.  This 
bay  is  largt!,  and  the  anchoring  gi-ound  generally  good, 
but  the  landing  is  bad  ut  low  water.  Thoi-c  is  no  fresh 
water  :  and  it  is  fropiontly  difficult  to  enter,  as  well 
ns  to  leave,  bccaii.se,  usually  becalmed  by  high  land,  it 
seldom  feels  the  true  wind.  Euderby  Covo  is  only  fit 
for  a  l)oat :  at  low  water  it  is  full  of  rocks.  Tho 
Kicker  Rock  is  a  curious  mass  of  stone  rising  almost 
l)eri)endlcularly  from  the  bottom  of  tho  sea  where  it  is 
thirty  fathoms  deep ;  and  in  the  offing  is  another 
(called  the  Dalrymple  by  Colnett),  which  looks  exactly 
like  a  ship  becalmed  with  all  sails  sot.  Seeing  a  re- 
markable hill  at  the  north-east  side  of  tho  bay,  which 
bad  not  an  appearance  like  other  parts  of  the  island,  I 
went  to  it  in  a  boat,  hoping  to  f  nd  water  near  the  foot, 
nnd  to  have  a  good  view  from  tho  summit.  Dmp- 
puintcd  in  both  ways,  tho  hill  being  composed  of 
crumbling  sand-stone,and  almost  inacessible,  1  returned 
to  the  ship  early  next  morning.  Sever.il  new  bii-ds 
were  seen  by  those  who  were  on  shore,  and  many  fish 
were  caught  on  hoard,  of  which  tho  best  and  most 
numerous  were  a  kind  of  rock  cod,  of  largo  size. 

Sept.  18th. — Weighed  and  stood  along  shore,  until 
noon,  when  we  anchored  close  to  a  low  rugged  point, 
near  the  north-east  end  of  the  island  :  employed  two 
boats  in  examining  tho  shore,  and  landed  a  boat  to 
look  for  terrapin.  )Ir.  Darwin  and  Mr.  Stokes  went 
to  tho  top  of  a  neighbouring  hill.  Throughout  this 
day  it  blew  so  fre.sh  a  breeze  that  double- reefed  top- 
sails were  ns  much  as  could  be  carried ;  but  I  think 
this  strength  of  win  .  only  prevailed  under  tho  lee  of 
the  i.sland,  where  tho  wind  rushed  down  in  s<|ualls, 
after  having  been  intercepted  and  checked  by  the  high 
liind.  All  the  hills  a])pcar  to  have  been  the  craters  of 
volcanoes  :  some  are  of  sandy  mud,  others  are  lava. 
There  is  plenty  of  wood  hereabouts,  though  stunted  and 
ilry.  On  no  part  of  this  shore  is  there  a  chance  of 
finding  water ;  all  is  stony,  without  any  soil  which 
eiiuld  either  collect  or  carry  it  off. 

Our  party  brought  eighteen  terrapin  on  board.  In 
size  tluvy  wore  not  remarkable,  none  exceeding  eighty 
|Hiunds.  This  animal  appears  to  be  well  defended  by 
nature;  but  in  truth,  it  is  rather  helpless,  and  easily 


injured.  The  shell  is  slight,  and  becomes  weaker  (in 
proportion  to  tho  aiiiiiiars  size)  ns  the  tortoise  grows 
older. 

Sept.  19//». — Sailed  round  the  north-east  extremity 
of  the  island,  and  worked  to  the  southward  against  a 
tide,  or  rather  current,  setting  strongly  to  thu  north' 
west. 

Sept.  20lh. — At  daylight  we  were  off  the  south-east 
part  of  the  island  ;  and  continued  working  to  the 
south-west,  during  the  forenoon,  along  a  shore  quite 
bold,  excepting  tho  small  rocks  above  water  in  Middle 
Bay.  At  noon,  seeing  a  small  cove,  I  went  in  a  boat  to 
examine  it  and  look  for  water.  We  found  no  sign  of 
any  in  that  place  ;  but  a  little  further  west  a  fine 
stream  was  seen  falling  from  a  lava  cliff,  about  thirty 
foot  high.  Mr.  Low  had  described  this  waterfall 
correctly  ;  and  his  account  of  the  watering-place  near 
it  was  soon  verified,  by  our  discovering  a  cove  half  a 
mile  to  the  westward  of  the  cascade.  We  lauded  on  a 
stony  beach  in  the  cove,  and  found  a  fine  stream  of 
excellent  water  ;  two  others  were  likewise  seen,  but 
they  were  inacessible.  This  water  runs  from  tho 
highest  |)art  of  the  island  (which  is  almost  always  en- 
velo|ied  in  clouds)  down  a  largo  valley.  All  tho 
southern  side  of  the  island  is  well  wooded,  and  on  the 
higher  ground  the  wood  is  very  green. 

Continuing  our  course  along  shore,  wo  arrived  at 
our  former  anchorage  in  Stephen*  Bay  soon  after  dark, 
when  Mr.  Chaffers  returned  on  board,  having  reached 
the  anchorage  in  the  morning. 

Sept.  22nd. — So  generally  cloudy  is  the  weather 
here,  that  a  day  such  as  this  proved  to  be,  of  hot, 
vertical  sunshine,  was  much  felt  by  everybody. 

Sept.  2'drd. — While  becalmed  we  tried  the  clamms  (a 
contrivance  of  Admiral  Fitzroy  for  asceilaining  the 
bottom  of  soundings),  iu  fifty  fathoms  water,  ond 
brought  up  as  much  sand  as  would  fill  a  bucket,  but 
nothing  curious.  Afterwards  we  had  a  breeze,  and 
passed  Barrington  Island  pretty  closely.  It  is  not 
high,  yet  the  shores  are  bold  and  fixinted  by  cliffs ; 
the  more  elevated  parts  ai)]iear  to  bo  level,  and  rather 
woody. 

Sept,  2ith. — While  we  were  endeavouring  to  reach 
tho  anchorage  iu  Post  Office  Bay  (Charles  Island) — 
{See  pi  CIO)  —  Mr.  Chaffers  and  Mr.  Mellersh  went 
away  in  a  boat  to  visit  the  islets  that  lie  near 
the  eastern  side  of  that  island :  and  it  was  found  that 
they  Iiad  all  been  the  summit  of  volcanoes.  Charles 
Island  is  ]ieculiar  in  its  outline :  for  a  succession  of 
round-topped  hills,  precisely  similar  in  shape,  though 
differing  in  size,  shows  on  every  point  of  view, 
(•S'ee  p.  SOU.)  This  exact  similarity  is  very  remark- 
able. 

The  highest  and  largest  of  these  hills  rises  1,800 
feet,  the  next  about  1,700;  tho  rest  are  of  various 
smaller  heights.  Tho  northern  sides  of  the  ishtnd  ai« 
wooded,  but  the  wood  looks  as  brown  as  that  on  the 
lower  ports  of  Chatham  Island.  Post  Office  Bay  is 
sheltered,  easy  of  access,  has  excellent  anchorage,  and 
only  wants  fresh  water  to  make  it  a  most  desirable 
harbour  for  shipping.  Its  name  is  the  result  of  a 
custom  established  by  tho  whalers  :  a  box  was  placed 
on  a  post  to  receive  letters,  and  homeward  bound  ships 
examined  the  directions,  taking  with  them  all  which 
they  might  have  means  of  forwarding.  But  since  the 
island  has  been  peopled,  the  box  has  been  empty,  for 
letters  are  now  left  at  the  settlement 

Sept.  2-''<A. — Mr.  Nicholas  O.  Lawsou,  acting  for  the 
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govenior  of  tliiw  Arclnpelogo,  came  on  board.  With 
him  nnd  mo  a  party  went  to  another  anchorago  callod 
DIack  Beach  Koad,  landed,  and  walked  up  towardH  the 
settlement.  In  1832  the  Republic  of  the  Ecuiidor 
decided  to  use  these  islands  as  a  place  of  banishment, 
and  sent  a  small  colony  to  Charles  Inland.  La  Floriana 
is  the  name  given  to  this  island  by  the  Quayaquilians, 
though  by  the  Spaniards  it  was  once  called  Santa 
Maria  do  I'Aguado.  The  governor,  at  the  time  of  our 
visit,  was  Don  Jose  Villemil.  There  were  then  about 
eighty  small  houses  or  huts,  and  nearly  200  souls  upon 
the  island,  most  of  them  were  convicts.' 

After  walking  rather  more  than  a  mile  along  a  good 
path  through  the  underwood  (which,  as  the  ground 
rises,  becomes  very  thick),  we  reached  a  small  spring 
of  water,  near  which  are  a  few  huts,  but  no  cultivated 
ground.  The  water  from  this  spring  might  be  con- 
veyed to  Bhip])ing  by  means  of  leaden  pipes,  without 
much  difficulty,  but  it  is  not  of  very  good  quality. 
{See  p.  612.)  Having  ascended  gradually  during 
another  half-hour's  walk,  we  reached  the  ridge  of 
that  height  which  limited  our  view  from  tho  sea, 
when  suqirisingly  sudden  and  agreeable  was  tho  change. 
Heated  and  tired  by  a  dusty  up-hill  walk,  through 
sun-dried  trees  and  over  rugged  lava  stones,  our  bodies 
were  refreshed  by  a  cool  breeze,  while  our  eyes  enjoyed 
tho  view  of  an  extensive,  fertile,  and  cultivated  pliiiii. 
Surrounded  by  tropical  vegetation,  by  bananas,  sugar- 
canes,  Indian  corn,  and  sweet  {lotatoes,  all  luxuriantly 
flourishing,  it  was  hard  to  lielieve  that  any  extent  of 
sterile  and  apparently  useless  country  could  be  close 
to  land  so  fertile,  and  yet  weat  the  most  opposite  ap- 
pearance. 

It  appears  that  rain  falls  very  frequently  on  those 
higher  grounds,  and  is  absorbed  by  rich  black  mould 
of  a  nature  sufliciently  clayey  to  enable  it  to  retain 
moisture.  During  the  wet  season  this  plain  becomes 
(|uite  muddy,  while  the  little  rain  that  falls  on  the 
lower  ground  is  quickly  absorbed,  or  finds  its  way  so 
soon  through  the  loose  lava  stones  that  its  effects  are 
not  there  visible. 

!Most  of  the  houses  are  in  this  fertile  space,  but  it 
appears  that  a  house  on  the  dry  ground,  and  plantations 
in  the  moist  valley,  would  answer  better :  for  at  Mr. 
Lawson'g  house  salt  cannot  be  kept  dry,  books  and 

})aper  become  mouldy,  and  iron  rusts  very  quickly.  At 
lis  table  wo  found  the  welcome  of  a  countryman,  and 
a  variety  of  food  quite  unexpected  in  the  Gala]mgos 
Islands,  but  fully  proving  their  productiveness.  At 
the  foot  of  a  hill  we  saw  water  dropping  plentifully, 
and  from  the  spring,  called  the  "  Governor's  Dripstone," 
the  inhabitants  obtain  a  certain  supply  throughout  tho 
year.  Although  most  of  the  settlers  were  sent  hero 
against  their  wish,  there  are  many  who  do  not  desiro 
to  return  to  tho  continent.  Some  are  married  nriu  nave 
children  on  the  island. 

There  are  goats  and  hogs  upon  this  island,  but  they 
are  scarce  and  wild,  not  having  yet  had  time  to  increase 
i.....:: ;  Ihey  are  hunted  with  dogs,  though  it  would  Ims 
wiser  to  let  them  alone  for  a  few  years.  Tho  settlers 
have  abundance  of  vegetables,  and  de|)cnd  chiefly  upon 
terrapin  for  their  meat.  Many  of  these  animals  being 
large  and  heavy,  the  people  go  in  search  for  them,  kill 
and  ojicu  them  on  tho  spot,  then  take  out  the  fleshy 
pieces  and  put  them  in  a  bag.  Thus  one  man  can  carry 
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away  tho  useful  parts  of  more  terrapins  than  several 
men  could  lift. 

The  quantity  of  tortoise  shells  lying  about  the  ground, 
shows  what  havoc  has  been  made  among  these  helpless 
animals.  On  the  lower  ground,  near  tho  spring,  I  saw 
an  apology  for  a  garduii,  in  which  tho  large  terrapin 
shells  were  used  to  cover  young  plants  instead  off  lower- 
])ots. 

Small  birds  are  numerous  on  this  island,  and  bo  i-o- 
markably  tame,  that  they  may  be  knocked  down  with 
a  stick  ;  lizards  arc  also  numerous  ;  and  there  arc 
a  few  amall  snakes,  lint  those  we  caught  were  not 
venomous.  Among  the  numerons  vegc  cables  we  noticed 
tho  plantain,  pumpkin,  yuca,  Quito  orange,  cnstor-oil 
plant,  and  inelcn,  besides  those  before-mentioned. 

Returning  on  board  we  met  Mr.  Stokes  on  his  way 
from  tho  southern  parts  of  the  island.  Ho  describes 
the  lava  thereabout  as  having  such  a  form  and  rugged 
surface  as  the  sea  would  present  if  suddenly  congealed 
while  ruffled  by  a  very  strong  wind. 

Sept.  2GtL — After  completing  the  necessary  ob- 
servations in  Post  Office  Bay,  we  weighed  and  worked 
round  to  an  anchorago  off  Black  Beach  ;  and  at  nine 
in  the  evening  Mr.  ChafTei-s  returned,  having  been 
round  tho  south  side  of  tho  island,  after  visiting  tho 
small  eastern  islets.  He  found  much  difficulty  in 
landing  on  them,  but  succeeded  ;  and,  from  tho  top  of 
Gardner  Islet,  saw  a  dangerous  breaker  about  a  railo 
to  the  south  eastward. 

Sept.  27th. — Being  Sunday,  many  of  the  oflicers  and 
ship's  company  were  on  shore  in  the  a'tenioon  ;  and 
some  of  the  officers  went  to  the  top  of  the  highest  hill, 
which  has  a  crater,  as  have  all  tho  hills  we  examined 
about  these  islands ;  and  these  craters  are  all  similarly 
broken  down  on  the  side  towards  the  south. 

Sept.  28</t. — Having  taken  on  board  live  pigs  and  a 
quantity  of  vegetables,  we  weighed  and  stood  towards 
Albemai'lo  Island  {See  p.  621).  Four  small  islet.s,  the 
remains  of  volcanoes,  lie  near  tho  low  south-east  ex- 
treme of  t!.is  Island,  and,  tojfether  with  Brattle  Islet, 
are  ext-.emcly  useful  in  vuniing  vessels  of  their  nj)- 
proacli  to  a  very  dangerous  piece  of  coast.  So  low  are 
the  south-eastern  extremities  of  Albemarle  I.slcnd  that 
tliey  aro  not  discernible  until  you  see  the  surf  on  the 
shore.  A  heavy  swell  setting  towards  the  land,  nnd 
generally  light  winds,  add  to  the  danger  of  getting  near 
this  const ;  but  there  is  aiicliorago  in  case  of  necessity. 

Albemarle  Island  is  a  singular  mass  of  volcanic 
ejections.  Six  volcanoes  have  there  raised  their  .sum- 
mits from  two  to  four  thousand  feet  above  the  ocean, 
and  from  them  Immense  quantities  of  lava  have  from 
time  to  time  dowed  towards  the  sea;  so  that  this 
island,  large  as  it  is,  may  be  literally  described  by 
saying  that  it  consists  of  six  huge  cratei'it,  whose  ba.scs 
are  united  by  their  own  overflowed  lavo.  The  southern 
side,  which  is  exposed  to  the  trade  wind,  and  com- 
pletely intercepts  it,  with  all  the  clouds  it  brings,  is 
thickly  wooded,  very  green,  and  doubtless  lins  fresh 
water :  but  how  is  that  water  to  bo  obtained  whero 
such  a  swell  rolls  upon  tho  shore  1  The  weather  side 
of  Chatham  Ishind  is  partially  protectotl  from  the  great 
south-west  swell  of  tho  Pacific  by  Hood  Island,  ye* 
even  there  it  is  difficult  to  land. 

Wo  pa&sed  this  night  under  cn.sy  sail,  oil  the  south- 
west extreme  of  Albemarle  Island ;  and  on  tho  29th 
we  found  a  small  cove,  in  which  wo  anchored;  but 
such  a  wild-looking  place — with  such  quantities  of 
hideous  iguanas  as  were  quite  startling !     Heucu  I 
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(losjMitclied  Mr.  McUorHh  iind  Mr.  King,  to  exiuiiinn 
the  depth  of  Elizabctli  Bay,  and  rejoin  us  bcyoiid 
Nurboriiugh  Island :  wo  then  weighed,  and  continued 
our  examination  cif  this  unearthly  shore.  Passing  a 
low  projecting  jwint,  our  eyes  and  imagination  were 
engrosNed  by  the  strange  wildness  of  view ;  for  in  h>ic1i 
a  place  Vulcan  might  have  worked.  Amidst  the  most 
confusedly  hca|)c<l  mames  of  lava,  black  and  barren,  as 
if  hardly  yet  cooled,  innumerable  craters  (or  fumeroles) 
showed  their  very  rogidar,  even  artificial-looking  hoaiis. 
It  was  like  immense  iron-works,  un  u  Cyclopean  scale ! 


II. 


NARBonoDoii  Island— Taoi's  C'ovi— Tidk  Rifflis— James 
IsLixn—SETTLiRS—CLiMATK— Hood's  IlARnorn — Siioet- 
DEAKio  Birds— CuBaiNTS—TsuFiRATtJBi  ur  Watir. 

Os  the  30th  of  Septomlter,  the  Beagle  passed  a  re- 
markably fine  American  whaler,  the  ikience,  carrying 
nine  whale-boats.  On  the  same  day,  smoke  was  seen 
issuing  from  several  i)laces  near  the  summit  of  the 
south-eastern  height  of  Albemarle,  but  no  flame. 
Profiting  by  every  breeze,  they  hastened  towards  Tagus 
or  Bank's  Cove. 

Karboroiigh  Island  is  exactly  liko  a  part  of  Albe- 
marle— a  great  volcano,  whoso  baso  is  surrounded  by 
an  extensive  field  of  \n\a  :  it  is  utterly  barren  and 
desolate.  A  few  mangroves  on  the  sandy  beaches  near 
Albemarle  Island  are  not  seen  in  the  distance ;  neither 
arc  there  enoiigli  of  them  even  to  diminish  tho  dismal 
appearance  of  tho  island. 

We  entered  the  passage  in  tho  aftcrn(H)n,  and  entered 
in  the  little  cove  first  described  by  Captain  Pipon,  who 
then  commanded  II.M.S.  Tagtts.  This  covo  is  tho 
crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  and  its  sides  are  so  steep 
as  to  be  almost  inaccessible. 

October  \st. — Onr  first  object  was  to  find  water  : 
none  could  be  got  in  tho  covo,  but  at  a  short  distance 
from  it  a  few  holes  were  found,  out  of  which  a  bottle 
might  be  filled  in  an  hour.  Around  this  scanty  spring, 
draining  continually  through  tho  rock,  all  the  little 
birds  of  the  island  ap))eared  to  be  collected,  a  pretty 
clear  indication  of  there  being  then  no  other  frcsli 
water  within  their  reach :  yet,  during  the  rainy  sea- 
son, there  must  be  considerable  streams,  judging  by 
gullies  which  were  worn  in  the  rock.  All  tho  haights 
hereabouts,  and  the  sides  of  tho  craters,  are  com|N)Ked 
of  sandstone,  that  looks  like  fine  sandy  mud,  half-l>aked ; 
but  the  low  grounds  are  lava.  The  crater  in  which 
wo  anchored  gave  me  the  idea  of  its  being  a  nnid 
vok-ino.  The  climate  is  very  diflcrent  from  that  of 
tho  Windward  Islands;  for  winds,  clouds,  and  r'jin 
appear  to  be  obstructed  in  their  northward  passage  by 
the  heights  on  the  southern  part  of  the  island.  The 
heat  is  here  far  greater  than  in  other  parts  of  the  archi- 
])elago,  and  the  land  is  more  sterile.  Numbers  of 
another  sort  of  iguana  were  seen  for  the  first  time,  and 
many  were  killed  and  eaten.  In  size  and  sha^io  they 
resemble  the  black  kind,  but  their  colour  is  a  dirty 
orange  red,  including  tho  re<ldish-brown  above,  and 
yellow  beneath.  These  reptiles  burrow  in  the  earth, 
like  rabbits,  and  .re  not  bad  eating.  Of  tho  black 
kind,  a  vast  numlK<r  ran  about  tho  rocks  near  the  sea, 
living  cither  upon  fish  or  sea-weed.  As  wo  wont  after- 
waitls  in  a  boat  along  tho  ragged  irregular  shore,  wo 
saw  numl)crs  of  turtle.  There  ai-o  small  sandy  l>cachcs 
here  and  there,  to  which  these  animals  approach  in  the 
evenings :  when,  as  it  gets  dark,  they  land,  and  usually 


lie  on  the  1>oach  during  tho  night,  even  if  it  is  not  the 
season  in  which  they  seek  a  place  for  their  eggs. 

Oct.  2n(l. — We  passed  this  day  and  the  following 
night  in  Bank's  Bay.  On  tho  third,  Mr.  Mcllursh  ro- 
turnod,  having  cxamincil  Elizabeth's  Bay,  and  the 
western  shore  of  Narborough  Island.  Wo  then  went 
round  the  north-western  end  of  Albemurlu  Island, 
and  passed  tho  night  under  sail  o<T  the  north  extreme. 
At  daybreak  on  tho  fourth,  we  made  all  sail  towards 
Abingdon  Island,  which  is  small,  mthcr  high,  and 
tolerably  covered  with  stunted  wood ;  wo  did  not  main- 
tain a  position  even  near  where  I  wished  to  pass  tho 
night,  but  wore  carried  about  forty  miles  away,  dead 
to  leeward,  during  only  a  few  hours  of  light  wind. 
Tho  current  hereabout  runs  between  one  and  four 
knots  an  hotir  to  tho  north-westward,  yet  tho  depth  of 
the  water  is  unfathomable  by  ordinary  means:  excepting 
for  which  it  is  like  a  vast  river  in  the  sea. 

Oct.Slh. — While  working  to  windward,  endeavouring 
to  regain  our  lost  ground,  we  saw  Bindloes  Island,  and 
passed  through  many  ripplings,  some  of  tJiem  dangerous 
for  a  boat ;  these  were  northwani,  and  rather  eastward 
of  Abingdon.  During  the  6th,  other  indications  of  a 
strong  current  were  noticed,  besides  ripplings  such  as 
these,  which,  in  very  deep  water,  and  in  the  open  sea, 
aro  difficult  to  explain.  We  continued  to  work  to  the 
southward  in  order  to  reach  James  Island,  and  meet 
Lieut.  Hulivan. 

Oct.  7th. — While  working  to  windward,  wo  saw 
Towers  Island,  which  is  diflcrent  in  appearance  from  all 
the  other  islands  of  tho  archipelago,  being  low  and  flat. 
We  passed  it  about  noon,  and  Bindloes  at  sunset.  Tho 
latter  has  an  irregular  hilly  surface,  jjartially  wooded, 
but,  like  tho  rest,  is  a  mass  of  lava,  and  indurated  sandy 
mud. 

Oct.  8th. — Tho  Beagle  was  close  to  James  Island, 
a  high,  large,  and  well-wooded  tract  of  ground,  or 
rather  lava.  Wc  anchored  at  the  northern  end,  and  a 
boat  came  alongside  loaded  with  fish,  for  there  was  a 
party  of  settlers  here  detached  from  Charles  Island, 
whoso  employment  was  salting  fish,  and  extracting  oil 
from  terrapin,  which  is  also  saltcC.  The  oil  is  of  a 
light  colour,  and  exceedingly  good  quality,  being  very 
like  pure  olive  oil.  Lieut.  Sulivan  returned  with  his 
jmrty  ;  and  1  then  detached  Mr.  Chaffers  in  the  yawl, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Johnson  and  six  men,  to  examine 
Bindloes,  Abingdon,  and  Towers  Islands.  As  Mr. 
Darwin  anxiously  desired  to  see  as  much  as  possible 
of  tho  productions  of  this  central  and  large  island,  he 
was  landed,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Bynoe,  besides  his 
servant  and  H.  Fuller,  to  remain  until  tho  Beagle'n 
i-eturn.  Although  there  is  abundance  of  water  on  tlio 
higher  parts  of  this  island,  so  broken  and  dry  are  the 
lower  grounds  that  it  does  not  arrive  at  the  shore.  At 
two  places  only  can  enough  water  for  even  a  boat's 
crew  be  procured  in  the  dry  season ;  and  for  a  ship 
there  is  scarcely  hojH!  for  a  sufficiency.  The  poor  fellows 
who  brought  us  tho  fish  had  been  living  so  long  upon 
terrapin  and  tho  produce  of  their  lines,  without  any- 
thing else,  that  half  a  bag  (SO  lbs.)  of  bi.scuit,  which  wo 
gave  them,  appeared  to  be  an  inestimable  treasure,  for 
which  they  could  not  sufficiently  thank  us.  Wo  sailed 
in  the  evening,  but  made  very  little  progress  towanls 
our  destination  (Chntliam  Island).  This  day  (9th)  the 
winds  appear  to  be  much  lighter  and  more  variable  to 
leewanl  of  the  archijielago,  while  tho  current  is  con- 
siderably stronger.  We  got  pretty  close  to  Chatham 
Island  at  dusk,  worked  to  windward  during  tho  night, 
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nnci  on  the  following  morning  Htoo<l  along  the  weiithor- 
Hlioro  towards  the  watering  i>laco. 

Oct.  1  Uh. — How  remarkably  ditt'urent  ia  the  climate 
of  the  windward  and  leeward  inlaudH  of  tliiM  group  I 
There  we  wore  enveloped  by  clouds  and  drizzling  fog, 
and  wore  cloth  clothes.  At  Tagus  Cove  and  Jamea 
Island  a  hot  sun,  nearly  vertical,  overpowered  us, 
whilst  the  south  side  of  Albemarle,  Cbiirles,  and 
Chatham  Islands,  were  almost  always  overshadowed 
by  clouds,  and  had  frequent  showers  of  rain.  Wo 
anchored  close  to  the  watering-place ;  but  it  appeared 
Htrange  to  remain  at  anchor  in  such  a  spot,  only  throe 
cables'  length  from  a  surf  breaking  high  upon  a  steep 
cliff  shore,  with  nothing  but  the  ocean  between  us  and 
the  antarctic ;  and  such  was  our  ]K>Hitiou ;  yet  it  was 
a  safe  one,  because  the  great  south-west  swell  of  the 
Pacific  is  interrupted  by  Hood  Island,  and  the  south- 
emly  trade  or  perennial  wind  is  so  moderate,  that  it 
has  neither  power  to  raise  a  sea  nor  to  harm  a  vessel, 
if  her  ground  ttickle  is  not  defective. 

The  \2lh  Oct,  was  siient  in  filling  water,  washing, 
cutting  some  wood,  and  bringing  thirty  large  terrapin 
on  board.  These  animals  abound  hereabout,  and  some 
are  very  lai-ge,  deserving  the  name  of  elephant  tortoise. 
Two  of  our  party  tried  to  reach  the  higher  and  thickly- 
wooded  parts  of  the  island,  but  found  their  task  im- 
practicable in  so  short  a  time  as  they  could  spare,  for 
the  wood  grows  impenetrably  thick,  though  none  is 
straight  or  of  a  large  size.  The  u])per  grounds  have  a 
rich,  loamy  soil,  lying  upon  rock,  in  which  the  torraiiiu 
wallow  like  hogs,  and  may  bo  found  by  dozens.  This 
was  a  very  hard  day's  work,  for  so  few  men  as  were 
then  on  board  our  small  vessel.  (Oct.  13.)  We  had 
some  difficulty  in  casting  so  as  to  clear  the  land,  hut 
got  out  of  the  scrape,  and  were  working  towards  Hood 
Island,  when  the  man,  looking  out  aloft,  reported  a 
breaker,  which  proved  to  have  been  on  a  ix)ck  at  the 
west-end  of  MacGowen  shoal.  When  firs^  seen  it  was 
on  the  horizon,  and  hardly  differed  from  the  topping 
of  a  sea— once  only  in  about  ten  minutes  it  showed 
distinctly.  We  steered  for  it,  lowered  two  boats,  and 
employed  the  rest  of  t7.3  day  in  examining  the  very 
diingerous  shoal,  and  fixing  its  position.  One  rock  at 
vhe  west-end  is  just  a-wash,  but  there  is  another  under 
water,  except  in  the  hollow  of  a  swell,  about  half  a- 
mile  to  the  eastward,  which  is  exceedingly  treacherous. 
Wo  had  two  narrow  escapes  this  day ;  while  weighing 
for  Chatham  Island,  baffling  rocks  sent  us  a  great  deal 
too  close  to  the  cliff,  before  our  anchors  were  up,  or 
the  ship  under  command ;  and  whilst  sounding  along 
the  edge  of  MacGowen  shoal,  wo  were  drifted  so  close 
to  the  second  rock  mentioned  above,  that  I  was  not 
sure  on  which  side  of  us  it  lay. 

Oct.  14<A. — Anchored  and  examined  Hooil's  Har- 
bour, having  heard  there  was  a  sunken  rock  in  it 
which  our  boat  had  not  discovered,  but  wo  found 
nothing  dangerous  for  a  ship.  Shoal  water  and  large 
blocks  of  lava  lie  near  the  shore  in  the  harbour,  but  a 
vessel  mmt  have  stood  too  close  in  if  she  touched  there- 
abouts. Left  Hoocl's  Island  at  noon,  and  steered  for 
the  southern  part  of  Charles  Island.  Having  a  fine 
breeze  wo  rounded  Saddle  Point  at  eight,  and  anchored 
at  nine  off  Black  Beach. 

Oct.  15th. — I  went  to  Post  Ofiice  Bay,  and  near  the 
best  landing-place  fo\md  some  excellent  salt,  which 
though  but  small  in  quantity,  gives  a  hint  that  more 
may  be  got  elsewhere. 

Oct,  I6lh. — Weighed  In  the  afternoon,  having  ob- 


tained the  necessary  observations,  and  went  to  Black 
Beach  Road,  to  take  in  wood,  potatoes,  and  pigs.  We 
there  found  a  suiall  schooner  at  anchor  just  arrived 
from  Guayaquil,  and  having,  among  other  things,  abng 
of  letters  from  England  for  the  liewjh.  That  very 
evening  we  were  to  leave  Charles  Island,  not  to  return '. 
In  the  schooner  were  some  emigrants,  who  brought 
cattle  and  information  that  the  governor,  Villemil, 
might  be  expected  to  arrive  in  a  few  days,  with  a 
vessel  laden  with  animals  and  supplies  for  the  settle- 
ment.  We  stood  across  during  the  night  to  the  four 
islands  near  Point  Woodford ;  and  at  daylight  next 
morning  (17th)  resumed  our  usual  occupations,  whilst 
sailing  along  the  east  side  of  Albemarle  Island.  At 
noon  we  steered  for  Albany  Islet,  to  embark  Mr. 
Darwin  and  Mr.  Bynoe,  and  after  our  jMirty  were  on 
board  we  returned  towards  the  shore  of  Albemarle 
Island,  and  there  i>ossed  the  night  under  sail  in  order 
to  start  early  from  a  particular  position.  Our  lands- 
men had  enjoyed  their  stay,  and  profited  by  it,  though 
the  heat  was  oppressive,  and  the  sky  nearly  cloudless 
by  night  and  by  day  :  how  different  wns  this  from  the 
weather  wo  had  had  on  board  I  The  higher  grounds  of 
James  Island  are  extensive,  and  would  be  adapted  to 
cultivation  if  the  wood,  which  now  grows  thickly,  were 
cleared.  There  is  a  fine  salt  spring  or  lake  in  an  old 
crotor ;  the  salt  is  excellent  in  colour  and  quality,  and 
the  men  employed  by  Mr.  Lawson  were  using  it  daily 
for  cleaning  their  fish  and  tei-rapin. 

When  at  some  height  upon  the  islands,  among  tho 
thick  wood,  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  find  the  way. 
Men  have  been  lost  thereabouts,  and  it  is  said  that 
some  of  the  bodies  never  were  found.  The  day  we  re- 
embarked  Mr.  Darwin,  there  was  a  man  missing  be- 
longing to  an  American  whale  ship,  and  his  shipmates 
were  seeking  for  him.  The  master  of  this  whaler  was 
very  obliging  to  our  jmrty,  supplying  them  with  water, 
and  offering  his  hearty  assistance  in  any  way  which  lay 
in  his  power.  The  earnest  wishes  to  be  of  use,  and  the 
attentions  of  North  Americans  to  us  on  all  occasions, 
have  been  often  and  grotefiilly  remarked  by  many  on 
board  the  lieagh. 

Oct.  18<A. — Continued  our  examination  of  Albemarle 
Island.  When  off  tho  northern  volcano,  the  black 
streams  of  lava,  which  have  flowed  in  evei-y  direction 
down  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  looked  like  immense 
streams  of  ink.  Thence  wo  steered  for  Abingdon 
Island  to  meet  Mr.  Chaffers.  I  thought  tho  current 
less  strong,  and  setting  more  to  the  west,  than  when  I 
was  here  on  a  former  occasion. 

On  tho  19th  we  were  close  to  Abingdon  Island, 
where  there  is  a  fine  bold-looking  cliff,  at  the  west 
side,  considerably  higher  than  any  I  had  seen  in  tho 
Galapagos.  Mr.  Chaffei-a  soon  came  alongside  after  wo 
closed  the  land ;  when,  his  orders  being  all  executed, 
tho  boat  was  hoisted  in,  and  we  made  sail  to  the  north- 
west in  search  of  Wenman  and  Culpepper  Islets. 

Next  day  (20th)  we  saw  and  steered  for  Wenmon 
Islet,  another  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  It  is  high, 
small,  quite  barren  :  correctly  speaking,  there  arc  three 
islets  and  a  large  rock,  near  enrh  other,  which,  at  a 
distance,  appear  as  one  island,  but  they  are  fragments 
of  the  same  crater.  We  aftei-wards  passed  Culiwpijer 
Islet,  which  is  a  similar  rocky,  high  and  barren  little 
island.  At  sunset  wo  made  all  sail  and  steered  to  set 
well  into  the  S.W.  trade  wind,  so  as  to  expedit*.  our 
passage  towards  tho  dangerous  archii)elago  of  tho  T^ow 
Islands,  and  thence  to  Otaheite  (or  Tahiti).     A^hilst 
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HniluiB  nwfiy  from  tlio  OalaiwgOK,  impoUod  wcHtwnnl 
over  II  Hiiiooth  sen,  ijcit  only  by  fiivo\iriiiK  easterly 
l)rcfzcH,  but  by  a  ciirroiit  tliiit  set  more  thnti  sixty  iiiilcH 
to  tlio  west  (luring  thu  first  twenty-four  lumrH  ntlcroiir 
loosing  sijjht  of  Oulijopper  Islet,  and  fr<mi  forty  to  ten 
niiloH  eiieli  Kulwequcnt  diiy  until  tho  Ist  of  November, 
I  will  look  back  lit  tlicso  strange  iHliauU  uud  nmke  a 
few  more  remarks  on  them. 

There  aresix  principal  ones,  nine  smaller,  and  many 
i.^lets  Hearcely  deserving  to  bo  distinguished  from  more 
rock.  Tho  largest  island  in  CO  miles  in  length,  and 
r.bont  1")  broad,  the  highest  jiart  being  4,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  All  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  tho  lava  of 
which  they  are  chiefly  composed  is  excessively  liartl. 
Old  Dampicr  says,  in  his  "  Voyage  Hound  the  World 
in  1C81-1G91,"  "Tho  Spaniards  when  they  first  dis- 
covered tliesi!  islandi<  found  multitudes  of  iguanocs  and 
Ifind  turtle  (or  tortoise)  and  named  them  tho  Galapagos 
Islands.  Again,  the  air  of  these  islands  is  tom]>eiata 
enough,  considering  the  climo.  There  is  constantly  a 
fresh  sca-breczi)  all  day,  nnd  cooling  refreshing  winds  in 
tho  night ;  therefore  tho  heat  is  not  so  violent  hero  as 
ill  moat  places  near  tho  ofpiator.  The  tirao  of  the  year 
fur  tho  niin  is  in  November,  December,  and  January  ; 
then  there  is  ofttimes  excessive  dark  tempestuous 
weather,  mixed  with  nmcli  thunder  and  lightning. 
Hometimcs  before  and  after  these  months  there  are 
moderate  refreshing  showers  ;  but  in  May,  June,  Jidy, 
and  August,  the  weather  is  always  very  fair."  I  can 
add  nothingtotheexcellentdcseriptionoxccpt  thatheavy 
rollem occasionally  break  upon  the  jiorthernshoresof  the 
<iala]iagos  during  tho  rainy  season  above-mentioned, 
though  no  wind  of  any  consequence  accompanies  them. 
They  are  caused  by  the  "  Northern,"  or  "  I'apagayos," 
which  are  so  well  known  on  tho  coast  between  Panama 
and  Acapidco. 

All  the  small  birds  that  livo  on  these  lava-covered 
islands  have  short  beaks,  very  thick  at  tho  base,  liko 
that  of  the  bullfinch  {Se«  page  6131).  xhis  ap|)car'i 
to  be  one  of  those  adrainiblo  provisions  of  infinite 
wisdom  by  which  each  created  thing  is  adapted  to 
the  place  for  which  it  was  intended.  In  ]>tcking  up 
insects  or  seeds,  which  lie  on  hartl  iron-like  lava,  tho 
supc  riority  of  siich  lx;aka  over  delicate  ones  cannot,  I 
think,  be  doubttid ;  but  there  is,  perhajM,  another  ob- 
ject in  their  being  so  strong  and  wide.  Colnett  says, 
]).  BO,  "They  observed  an  old  bird  in  tho  act  of  supplying 
three  young  ones  with  drink,  by  stpieezing  the  berry 
of  a  tree  into  their  mouths ;  it  was  about  the  size  of  a 
pea,  and  contained  a  watery  juice  of  an  acid,  but  not 
an  uni)leasant  taste."  The  leaves  of  these  trees  absorbed 
the  copious  dews  which  had  fallen  during  the  night ; 
the  birds  then  pierced  them  with  their  bills  for  tho 
moisture  they  retained,  and  which  I  believe  they  also 
procure  from  tho  various  plants  and  evergi-eens.  "  The 
torch  thistle  contains  a  liquid  in  its  heart  which  the 
birds  drank  when  it  was  cut  down.  They  sometimes 
even  extracted  it  from  the  yoimg  trees,  by  piercing  the 
trunks  with  their  bills."  For  thus  squeezing  ben-ies 
and  piecing  woody  fibre,  or  even  only  stout  leaves,  a 
slight,  thin  beak  would  bo  scareely  available.  Colnett 
observes,  in  his  "  Voyage  to  the  South  Seas,"  \i\>.  52, 
55,  57,  that  some  of  the  birds  which  he  saw  resembled 


>  Tlio  illuitration  (|ragc  61J.)  represent*  tlia  P^rocephnlus  naniit 
nt  the  top ;  tlie  Tenagra  DnrwM,  with  trings  oxtendwl ;  tho 
f<ghicola  aurtota  fA>o\a  to  tho  riRht;  Coctarn-t  animilitona 
•tone.   The  liianl  in  tho  leioeefhalut  Oraui. 


a  few  that  he  had  seen  at  New  Zealand,  but  as  ho  ti\tvy 
remarks  that  all  the  dead  shells  which  lie  found  upon 
tho  licach  were  familiar  to  him,  I  tliink  one  may 
suspect  tho  accuracy  of  his  eyes,  if  not  his  inomury,  io 
those  instances. 

Tho  currents  about  these  islands  were  very  remark- 
able, for  in  addition  to  their  velocity,  which  is  from 
two  to  five  miles  an  hour,  and  usually  towards  tho 
north-west,  there  is  a  surprising  dilference  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  bodies  of  wati'r  moving  within  a  fev/ 
miles  of  each  other.  On  oik!  side  of  an  island  (Allie- 
marle  Island)  wo  found  the  teiii|ieraturc  of  the  se..  .•. 
foot  Im'Iow  tho  surface  80  (h'g.  Fiiht.  ;  but  at  the  otlar 
sido  it  was  less  than  GO  deg.  In  brief,  those  striking 
diflerences  may  be  i>wing  to  the  cool  current  wliieli 
comes  from  tho  southward  along  the  coast  of  I'eru  an<l 
Chili,  and  at  tho  Qalapagos  encounter  a  far  warmer 
body  of  water  moving  from  the  bay  of  Panama,  a  sort 
of  "gulf  stream."  Tho  retentive  manner  in  which 
such  ocean  rivers  preserve  their  temiwraturo  has  been 
frequently  remarked  :  and  nmst  have  a  great  elfect 
upon  tho  climates  of  countries  near  whose  shores  they 
flow. 

III. 

Islands  Tolcaxic— Ni'ubbr  or  Cbatibs— Liatlv.j  Bctsues 
— Colony  .»T('iiARtKS  Island— .Iahks  Inland— Salt-lakr 

IN  CbATEB-      ,'lIABACTEB  OP  VkoKTATION— OBNITIIOLOOr— 

t'DKiorsFiNjuEs— ObeatTohtoisis,  llAmiBor— 1'atusto 
TUE  Wills. 

The  Oahijiagos  Archiix)lago,  it  may  bo  observed, 
consists  in  reality  altogether  of  ten  ]irincipal  islands, 
of  which  five  nmchoxceed  tho  others  in  size.  They 
are  situated  mider  tho  equatorial  lino,  and  between 
five  and  six  hundred  miles  to  tho  westward  of  the 
coast  of  America.  Tho  constitution  of  tho  whole  is, 
according  to  Mr.  Charles  Dai  win,  to  whose  account  we 
now  turn,  volcanic,  with  the  exception  of  some  ejected 
fragments  of  granite,  which  have  been  most  curiously 
glazed  nnd  altered  by  the  heat ;  every  part  consists  of 
lava,  or  of  sambtone,  resulting  from  the  attrition  of 
such  materials.  Tho  higher  islands  (which  attain  an 
clevi'tion  of  three  or  even  lour  thousand  feet)  gene- 
rally havo  one  or  more  princii>al  craters  towarck  tho 
centre,  and  on  their  flanks  smaller  orifices,  f  havo 
no  exact  data  (saya  Mr.  Darwin)  from  wMch  to 
calculate,  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  rif  la  tha  '  i 
nmst  be,  in  all  tho  islands  of  t!  Arc)  j>elago,  ui  Wiiai. 
two  thousand  craters.  Tlieso  :. 
as  in  ordinary  cases,  cnnsi 
otlier  of  finely  stratified  V( 
in  most  instances,  havo  n  f' 
their  origin  is  due  to  the 
fine  volcanic  ashes  and  water, — 

Considering  that  these  islands  are  laced  directly 
imde;'  tho  equator,  tho  climate  is  far  from  excessively 
hot ;  a  circumstance  which,  perhaps,  is  chief'y  owing 
to  the  singularly  low  temperature  of  the  surrounding 
sea.  Excepting  during  one  short  season,  very  iittle 
rain  falls,  and  even  then  it  is  not  regidar ;  but  vho 
clouds  generally  hang  low.  From  these  circumstances, 
the  lower  )Kirts  of  the  islands  are  extremely  arid, 
whilst  the  summits,  at  on  elevation  of  a  thousand  feet, 
or  more,  po.Hscss  a  tolerably  luxuriant  vegetation.  Tliis 
is  es|K'ciaily  the  case  on  the  windward  side,  which  first 
receives  and  condenses  the  moisture  from  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

In  the  morning  (Oct  1 7</t)  wc  landed  on  Chatliam 
Island,   which,  like   the  othera,   rises  with    a   tomo 
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nnd  rounded  o\itIinr,  intorniptcil  only  licro  and 
tlicro  by  HcntteriHl  hillocks — tlio  rciiiiuiis  of  former 
cmtors.  Nothing  could  bo  less  inviting  than  the  (int 
appearance.  A  limken  field  of  black  basaltic  lava 
is)  everywhere  covered  by  a  stlinted  brushwood,  which 
tthows  little  signs  of  life.  The  dry  and  jmrchcd  surface, 
iiaving  been  heated  by  the  noon-day  s\ni,  gave  the  air 
a  close  and  sidtry  feeling,  like  that  from  a  stove  :  we 
fancy  even  the  bushes  suielt  unpleasantly.  Although 
I  diligently  tried  to  collect  as  many  plants  as  possible, 
I  succeeded  in  getting  only  ten  kinds ;  and  such 
wrctcbcd-looking  litth?  weeds  would  have  better  bccouie 
iin  arctic  than  an  equinoctial  Flora. 

The  thin  woods,  which  cover  the!  lower  |>arts  of  all 
the  islands,  excepting  where  the  lava  has  recently 
Unwed,  ap|>c.ir  from  a  short  distance  quite  lealless,  like 
the  deciduous  trees  of  thi!  uorlliern  hemisphere  in 
winter.  It  wa.s  some  time  before  I  discovered  that 
liot  only  almost  every  plant  was  in  full  leaf,  but  that 
the  gi-eater  number  were  now  in  flower.     After  the 


))crio<l  of  heavy  rains,  the  islands  ore  said  to  appear 
ibr  a  short  time  partially  green.  The  only  other 
country,  in  whieh  I  have  seen  a  vegetation  at  all  np- 
prouehing  to  this,  is  at  the  volcanic  island  of  Fernando 
Noronha,  ]ilaced  in  some  res|iect  under  similar  con- 
ditions. 

The  natural  history  of  thin  Archipelago  is  very  re- 
markable :  it  seems  to  be  a  little  world  within  itself; 
the  greater  number  of  its  inhabitants,  lM>tli  vegetable 
and  animal,  Iwing  found  nowhere  else.  What  forms  a 
striking  character  on  first  landing  is  that  the  birds  are 
stmngers  to  man.  Ho  tame  nnd  unsui<)iocting  were 
they,  that  they  did  not  even  understand  what  was 
meant  by  stones  being  thrown  at  them  ;  nnd  quite 
regardles,s  of  us,  they  approached  so  close  that  any 
nunilicr  might  have  licen  killed  with  a  stick. 

The  Beuijle  s.iiled  round  Chatham  Island,  and  an- 
chored in  several  bays.  One  night  I  slept  on  shore,  on 
a  part  of  tlio  island  where  sonu;  black  cones — the 
former  chimneys  of  the  subterranean  heated  fluids — 
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were  cxlraonliimrily  numerous.  From  one  small  emi- 
nence I  count<'d  si.\ty  of  these  truneatcil  hillocks,  whieh 
were  all  surraumlcd  by  ii  more  or  less  perfect  crater. 
Tho  greater  niunber  consiiiti'd  merely  of  a  ring  of  red 
scoria-,  or  slags,  cemented  together:  ami  their  height 
above  the  plain  of  lava  was  nut  more  than -00  to  100 
feet.  From  the  regular  form  they  gave  tho  country  a 
tv(>r^'</io/i  ap|M'nranee,  which  strongly  reminded  mo  of 
those  |>arts  rif  Staffordshii-o  whero  the  great  iron 
foundries  are  tun  t  numerou.s. 

The  nge  of  tho  various  beils  of  lava  was  distinctly 
marked  by  the  comparative  gniwth,  or  entire  absence, 
of  vegetation.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  roufh 
ami  horriil  than  the  surlaeo  of  the  more  modern  streanii . 
These  have  licen  aptly  e<.-inp:ired  to  the  sea  pctiilieil  in 
its  most  boisterous  moments;  no  sea,  however,  would 
pn'sent  such  irregular  undulations,  or  would  be  tra- 
versed by  such  deep  ehasnis.  All  tho  eniteis  are  in  au 
extinct  condition  ;  and  although  the  age  of  the  ditlercut 
(Iroanis  ot  lava  could  bo  ho  clearly  ilistinguished,  it  is 


probable  they  have  remained  so  for  many  centuries. 
There  is  no  account  in  any  of  tho  old  voyagers  of  any 
volcano  on  this  island  having  been  seen  in  activity;  yet 
since  the  time  of  lMmpier(IG8'l)  there  must  have  licen 
some  increase  in  the  quantity  of  vegetation,  otherwise 
sonceuratoa  |)crson  would  not  have  expressed  himself 
thus:— "Four  or  five  of  tho  east  enmiost  islands  arc 
iMcky,  barren,  and  hilly,  proilucing  neither  tn-e,  herb, 
nor  grass,  but  a  few  dildoo  (cactus)  trees,  by  the  sea- 
side." ("  Voyage,"  vol.  I.  p.  101).  This  desi'ription  is 
at  present  applicable  only  to  the  western  islands,  where 
tho  volcanic  forces  are  in  frequent  activity. 

The  day  on  which  1  visited  the  littlo  craters  was 
glowing  hot,  and  the  scrambling  over  the  rough  sur- 
fiiep,  unci  through  the  intricate  thiiketj",  was  very  fati- 
guing; but  I  was  re|i.'iid  by  the  Cyclojiean  scene.  In 
my  walk  I  met  two  largo  tortoises,  each  of  which  must 
have  weighed  "iOOIlis.  One  was  eating  n  piece  of 
ciu'tus,  and  when  1  npproachetl  it  lookeil  at  me,  and 
quietly  walked  away ;  tho  other  gave  a  deep  kiss,  and 


COj  ALL  ROUND 

(li-ovv  ill  itH  licad.  These  Inige  voptili's,  Hiirrouiidcii  by 
tlio  bliiok  lavn,  tlio  leullosH  Hlinib.i,  iind  largo  ciicti, 
Rp|ieare<l  to  my  fiuicy  like  koiiio  aiitodiliiviau  animals. 

Sept.  23;v/. — Tlic  liiivjl;  iiroceedcd  to  Cimile.H  Island.  \ 
This  Arcliiiirlago  lia.s  long  been  frt'iiucnted,  fiintby  tlio  ! 
Imccaneors,  and  hitterlyby  wlmlers,  but  it  is  only  within 
the  last  six  years  that  a  small  colimy  has  been  esta- 
blislu'd  on   it.     The  inhabitants  arc  between  two  and  ; 
tlireo  hundred  in  number ;  they  nearl/  all  eonsist  »>f 
lieo)ilo  of  ciilour,  who  have  been  banisheil  fur  political 
rrimcs  from  the  Republic  of  the  ]<>piadur  (Quito  istiie  i 
capitalofthisstate),  to  which  thenc  islands  then  belonged,  j 
Tho  .settlement  is  placed  about  four  and  a-lialf  miles 
iidand,  and  at  an  elevation  probably  of  a  thousand  I 
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feet.  In  tho  fii'st  iiart  of  tho  road  wo  iwsscd  through 
leafless  thickets,  as  in  Chakham  Island.  Higher  up  the 
wood  gniduuily  U'camc  greener,  and  immediately  wc 
hail  crossed  the  ridge  of  tho  island,  our  bodies  wci-o 
cooled  l>y  tho  lino  southerly  trade  wind,  iind  our  senses 
refreshed  by  tho  sight  of  a  green  and  thriving  vegeta- 
tion. Tho  houses  are  irregularly  scattered  over  a  lint 
space  of  ground,  which  is  cultivated  with  sweet  |io- 
tntocs  ami  kinanas.  It  will  not  easily  bo  imagined 
how  pleasant  tho  sight  of  black  muil  was  to  \w,  after 
having  been  so  long  accustomed  to  tho  parched  soil  of 
Peru  and  Chili. 

Tlie  inhabitants,  although  complaiuing  of  poverty, 
gain,  without  much  trouble,  the  means  of  subsistence 
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front  tho  fertile  soil.  Tn  t1u<  wnod.i  there  are  mniiy 
wild  pigs  and  goats,  but  the  main  article  of  animal 
fiHxl  is  derived  from  the  tortoiso.  Their  numliers  in 
this  island  have,  of  coui-so,  liccn  greatly  reduced,  imt 
the  |M'(iplo  yet  reckon  on  two  days'  hunting  ttiipplying 
fisid  fur  tin  rest  of  tho  week.  It  i.i  said  that  formerly 
singlo  vcs.scls  havi  taken  away  as  many  as  70O  of  the-so 
animal.i,  and  that  the  ship's  company  of  a  frigate  hoiik. 
years  since  brought  down  200  to  the  beach  in  one  ihiy. 

Wit  stayed  at  this  island  four  days,  during  which 
tiino  I  collected  many  plants  and  birds.  Uno  morning 
I  ascended  tho  highest  hill,  which  has  an  altitude  I'f 
nearly  1,800  feet.  Tho  summit  consists  of  a  btokin- 
down  crater,  thickly  clothed  with  coarso  grass  .iiid 
briishwu  hI.     Kvcn  in  this  one  island  I  counted  thirty- 


ninc-hills,  each  of  wliidi  was  terminated  by  a  mora  or 
less  iK-rti-et  circular  depivssinn. 

iSiyt  29th. — We  doub'ed  tho  s<jutli-west  e.xtremity 
of  .\lboinnrlc  Island,  and  the  next  day  wi  re  marly 
liuculmod  between  it  and  NarlHiiiiiigli  Island,  liitli 
are  covered  with  immense  streams  of  black  naked 
lava,  which,  after  having  either  llowcd  nver  the  riiiis 
of  the  gix'at  cauldrons,  or  having  burst  forth  fri>m  the 
smaller  orifices  on  the  Hanks,  haie  in  their  descent 
spread  over  miles  nf  the  sea-coast.  On  both  of  these 
islands  eruptions  are  known  occasionally  to  take  place, 
and  in  Albemarle  we  saw  a  small  jet  of  smoke  curling 
from  tlio  summit  of  one  of  tho  more  lofty  ciutci's.  In 
ilio  e-'eiiing  wo  uucliorod  in  Ilank's  Cove,  in  Alboniarlo 
Island. 
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Wlum  iiioniiiig  cniiic,  wu  found  that  tlio  hnvbom*  in 
which  wo  were  at  anchor  was  funned  by  a  broken- 
down  nriiter,  comixwed  of  volcanic  sandstone.  After 
brenkfaNt  I  went  out  walking.  To  tho  Routhwnrd  of 
thix  first  crater,  there  was  another  of  similar  coni|)o- 
sitiiin,  and  beautifully  syMinietrical.     It  wait  elliptic  in 


COT 
!  saw  his  skull  lying  among  tho 


this  quiet  spot ;  nnd  wi 
busiies. 

During  tho  greater  ))art  of  our  week  on  shore,  the 
sky  was  eluixljess,  nnd  if  the  trade-wind  failed  for  an 
hmir,  tho  he.it  became  very  oppressive.  On  two  days, 
tho  thermometer  within  the  tent  stood  for  some  houi-s 


form  :  tho  longer  axis  being  less  than  a  mile,  and  its  ,  at  l.'iO,  but  in  tho  o|ien  air,  in  tho  wind  and  sun,  at 
depth  aliout  .000  feet.  The  bottom  was  occupied  by  a  ,  only  8.5'.  Tho  sanil  was  extremely  hot ;  tho  thermo- 
shallow  lako,  and  in  its  centre  n  tiny  crater  formed  nn  |  meter  ]ilaced  in  .some  of  a  brown  colour  inmiediatcly 


islet.  Tho  day  was  oveqM>weringly  hot,  and  tin;  lako 
looked  clear  nnd  blue.  I  hurried  down  tho  cindery 
slo]M',  nnd  choked  with  dust,  eagerly  tasted  tho  water, 
but  to  my  sorrow  I  found  it  salt  as  brine. 

The  rocks  on  tho  coast  abounded  with  great  black 
lizaiils,  lietwecn  throe  and  four  feet  long ;  and  on  the 
hills  another  sjiecies  was  ifjtially  common.  We  saw 
Bovcral  of  the  latter,  some  cluuiHily  running  out  of  our 
way,  and  othci's  shufHing  into  thoir  bunx>ws. 

Oct.  3rr/. — Wo  sailed  i-ound  tho  northern  end  of 
Albemarle  Island.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  side  is 
covere<l  with  recent  strooms  of  d-iik-roloured  lavas,  and 
is  studdoil  with  craters.  I  should  think  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find,  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  an 
island  situated  within  tho  tropica,  and  of  such  con- 
siderable size  (viz.,  75  niilos  long),  so  storilo  and  in- 
capablo  of  supftorting  life. 

On  tho  8th  wc  reached  James  Island — which,  as  well 
as  Charles  Island,  takes  it  namn  from  the  Stuarts. 
Captain  Fitzi-oy  put  Mr  Bynoe,  myself,  and  three  nthci-s 
on  shore,  leaving  with  us  a  tent  and  |irovisions,  to  wail 
there  until  tho  vessel  returned  from  watering.  This 
was  an  lulmirable  plan  for  tho  colltH;tion,  as  wo  ha<l  an 
<-ntiro  week  for  hard  work.  Wo  found  hero  a  jiarty  of 
K|>aniurds,  who  had  lieen  sent  from  Charles  Island  to 
dry  fish,  snd  to  salt  tortoiso  meat. 

At  tho  diKtjinco  of  about  six  miles,  and  at  the  height 
of  2,000  feet,  tho  S|ranianla  had  ei-ccted  a  hovel  in  which 
two  men  lived,  who  were  employed  in  catching  tortoises, 
M'hilst  the  others  wore  fishing  on  tho  coast.  I  |iaid  tliu 
|Hkrly  two  visito,  and  slept  there  one  night.  In  tho 
sarno  manner  as  in  tho  other  islands,  the  lower  region 
is  covered  by  nearly  leafless  bashes  :  but  here  many  of 
them  grow  to  the  size  of  trees.  I  measunsl  several 
which  were  2  ft.  in  diameter,  and  some  even  2  ft.  0  in. 
Tho  np|)nr  n^gion  l)cing  kept  damp,  front  tho  moisture 
of  the  condensed  clouds,  supiwrls  u  green  and  flourishing 
vegetation.  So  damp  was  the  ground,  that  there  were 
large  bed.t  of :;  toarsc  carex,  in  which  gwnt  numbei-s  of 
a  very  small  water-rail  lived  ond  bicd.  While  staying 
in  th^  upper  region,  v.o  lived  entirely  \ipon  tcjrtoisc 
nirat.  Tho  br(!ast(>!ato  roasted  (as  tho  Uauchos  do 
r(i)-R«  con  ctoro),  with  the  flesh  attiiched  to  it,  is 
very  good ;  and  the  young  tortoises  nuiko  excellent 
so\ip;  but  otherwise  tho  meat  to  my  taste  is  very 
indifferent. 

During  another  day  wo  accomimnied  u  party  of  tho 
•Jiianiurds  in  their  whale-boat  to  a  sidinu,  or  laku  from 
which  salt  is  procured.  After  lauding,  wo  hail  a  very 
i-oiigli  walk  ovi-r  a  rugged  field  i>(  iwent  lava,  which 
has  almost  surrounded  a  sandhtono  crater,  at  tho  Ixittom 
of  which  the  Kdt  lako  is  situated.  Tho  water  wius  only 
three  or  four  iuclies  d(<cp,  and  restcsl  on  a  layer  of 
beautifully  crystal  I  izc<l  white  salt.  The  lake  was  ipiite 
eircidar,  and  fringod  with  a  border  of  brightly-gi-een 
Rucculont  |ilants  ;  the  precipitous  walls  of  tho  crater 
wore  also  clothtHl  with  wood,  so  that  tho  scene  was  both 
|iicturc.s<|ue  and  curious,  A  few  yoars  since,  the  sailors 
(Mdonging  to  n  soaling  vessel  murdorad  thuir  eaiituin  in 


rose  to  137°,  an<l  how  much  higher  it  would  have  been 
I  do  not  know,  for  it  was  not  graduated  above  that 
nuni1)er.  Tho  black  sand  felt  mtich  hotter,  so  that  even 
in  thick  boots  it  was  disagreeable,  on  this  account,  to 
walk  over  it. 

I  will  now  offer  a  few  observations  on  the  natural 
history  of  the  isltnds.  I  endeavoured  to  make  as 
nearly  a  pert'ect  collection  in  every  branch  as  tinio 
permitted.  The  plains  have  all  on  extremely  weedy 
character,  and  it  would  scarcely  have  Ix-en  supposed 
that  they  had  grown  at  an  inconsiderable  elevation 
directly  under  the  equator.  In  tho  lower  and  sterile 
]>arts,  the  bush,  which  from  its  minute  brown  leaves 
chiefly  gives  the  leafless  character  to  the  bru.shwood,  is 
one  of  tho  Euphorbiacen;,  In  tho  same  region  an 
aeaeia  and  a  cactus  {Opuntta  Oalapageia),  with  largo 
oval  ci>mprc.sscd  articulations,  sjiriuging  from  a  cylin- 
drical stem,  are  in  some  parts  common.  These  are  tho 
only  trees  wliich  in  that  part  aftbrd  any  shade.  Near 
the  sunmiits  of  tho  different  islamis  the  vegetation  has 
a  very  different  character ;  ferns  and  coarse  grasses  aro 
abundant ;  and  tho  commonest  trees  aro  the  com- 
positic.  Tree-ferns  arc  not  present.  One  of  the  most 
singidar  choracters  of  tho  Flora,  considering  the  |m)- 
sition  of  this  Archipelago,  is  tho  ab.senco  of  every 
member  of  tho  palm  family.  Cocoa  Island,  on  tho 
other  hand,  which  is  the  nearest  ]>oint  of  land,  takes 
its  name  from  tho  great  number  of  cocoa-nut  trees  on 
it.  From  the  presence  of  tho  opuntias  nnd  some  other 
plants,  tho  vegetation  partakes  more  of  tho  character 
of  that  of  America  than  of  any  other  country. 

Of  nuMumnlia  a  large  kind  of  mouse  forms  a  well- 
marked  BjM^cies.  From  its  largo  thin  ears  and  other 
(haractcrs,  it  a|iproaehes  in  form  a  section  of  tho  genus 
which  is  confin. -1  to  tho  sf.erilo  ivgions  of  South 
America.  Ihero  is  also  a  rat,  which  Mr.  Watorhouso 
U'lieves  is  probably  distinct  from  the  English  kind  ; 
but  I  cannot  help  sus|)ecting  that  it  is  only  the  samo 
altered  by  tin;  |)cculiar  conditions  of  its  new  country. 

In  my  collection  from  these  islands,  Mr.  Gould  con- 
sidera  that  there  are  twenty-six  different  species  of  land- 
birds.  With  tho  exception  of  one,  all  proliably  aro  unde- 
scribcd  kind.^,  which  inhabit  tjio  Archi|iclago,  and  no 
other  |Hirt  of  tho  world.  Among  tho  waders  and 
wattrfowl  it  is  moro  difficult,  without  dctailetl  com- 
piu'Lson,  to  say  what  are  now.  But  n  water-r.til,  which 
lives  near  the  summits  of  tho  mountains,  is  nnde- 
scrilH'd,  as  ix'rhapr.  ia  a  totanus  niul  a  heron.  The  only 
kind  of  gull  which  U  found  among  th<>80  islands  is  nl.su 
new  ;  when  tho  wandering  habits  of  tho  genus  aro 
considcreil,  this  is  a  most  remarkable  circumstance. 
Tho  B)H'cies  most  closi-ly  allied  to  it  conies  from  tho 
Straitii  of  Magellan.  t)f  the  other  aipiatio  birds,  the 
species  ap)icar  the  samo  with  well-known  American 
birds. 

Tho  gtnend  character  of  the  plumage  of  these  birds 
is  extremely  plain,  and,  like  the  Flora,  |iossess  little 
Ix-auty.  Although  tlie  B|HTies  are  thus  peculiar  to  the 
AivhiiHilago,  yet  nearly  all,  iu  their  general  structure,    I 
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habitH,  colour  of  fe.itli«  rs,  and  even  tone  of  voice, 
arc  strictly  Aim-rican.  Tlic:  following  lirief  list 
will  givo  an  i<lea  of  tlicir  kin<L<t  {.Set  p. 613):  (irHt, 
n  bii7J!iir(I,  linving  many  of  the  chanu^ra  of  Polyboriis 
or  Oitmcnm,  and  in  it«  haliits  not  to  be  ditttinguighed 
from  that  ])cciilinr  South  American  genus ;  second, 
two  owls  ;  third,  thn-e  »|iecies  of  tyrant  flycatchers — 
in  form  strictly  American.  One  of  these  appcara 
iilcntical  with  a  common  kind  (lfiucUyt]K  coronata  f) 
which  has  a  very  wi<lc  range,  from  La  Plata,  throughout 
Itrazil,  to  Mexico ;  fourth,  a  s>-lvic<>la,  of  American 
form,  anil  especially  common  in  the  northern  division 
of  the  continent ;  fifth,  three  H|iccicd  of  mocking  birds, 
a  genus  common  to  1>oth  Americas  ;  sixth,  a  finch,  with 
a  Htilf  tail  and  a  long  claw  to  its  hinder  toe,  closely 
allied  to  a  North  American  genus  ;  seventh,  a  swallow 
belonging  to  the  American  divixion  of  that  genus ; 
eighth,  a  dove,  like,  but  distinct  from,  the  Chilinn 
K|  o;ies  ;  ninth,  a  group  of  finches,  of  which  Mr.  Gould 
considers  there  are  thirteen  species ;  and  thwte  he  has 
distributed  into  four  new  sub-genera.  These  birds  arc 
the  most  singular  of  any  in  tlie  Archipelago.  They  all 
agrcf-  in  many  points  :  namely,  in  a  peculiar  stnictm-e 
of  tiicir  bill,  short  taiis,  genentl  form,  and  in  their 
])liiniage.  The  females  are  gray  or  brown,  but  the  old 
cork  jet  black.  All  the  sp<•cie^s  excepting  two,  feed  in 
tlucks  on  the  ground,  and  have  very  similar  habits.  It 
is  very  rem'irkable  that  a  nearly  perfect  gradation  of 
structure  in  this  one  group  can  be  traced  in  the  form 
of  the  beak,  from  one  exceeding  in  dimensions  that  of 
tlio  largest  gros-bciiks  to  another  differing  but  little 
fram  that  of  a  warbler.  Of  the  aquatic  birds,  some 
are  pe.'idiar  to  these  islands,  and  some  common  to 
North  ai.d  South  America. 

The  s|>ecies  of  reptiles  arc  not  namerous,  but  the 
nural>cr  of  individimls  of  each  kind  is  extraordinarily 
great.  There  is  one  kintl,  l>nth  of  the  turtle  and 
tortoise;  of  lizards,  four;  and  of  snakes,  about  the 
same  nnmbt-r. 

The  tortoise  ( Tatudo  fmllau)  Is  foand,  I  believe,  in 
nil  the  islands  of  the  Archipelaga  They  frequent  in 
lircferencu  the  high  damp  |iarts,  but  likewise  inhabit 
the  lower  and  arid  districts.  Some  individuals  grow 
to  an  immcn.so  size.  Mr.  I^wson,  an  Englishman,  who 
had,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  the  cliarge  of  the  colony, 
told  us  that  ho  hail  seen  several  so  large,  that  it  re- 
quired six  or  eight  men  to  lift  them  from  the  ground  ; 
and  that  some  hail  affonlcd  a.H  much  aa  two  hundi'ed 
jioirnds  of  meat.  The  old  males  arc  the  largest ;  and 
these  can  readily  lie  distinguished  from  the  female  by 
the  greater  length  of  the  tail.  The  tortoises  which 
live  on  those  islands  where  there  is  no  water,  or  in  the 
lower  and  arid  jiarts  of  the  others  chiefly  fee<l  on  the 
succulent  cactus.  Those  which  frequent  the  higher 
and  damp  regions,  eat  the  leaves  of  various  trees,  a 
kind  of  berry  (eiilled  guayavita)  which  is  acid  and 
austere,  and  likewise  a  ]ale  green  fdumentous  lichen, 
that  hangs  in  tresses  from  the  lioughs  of  the  trees. 

The  tortoise  is  veiy  fond  of  water,  drinking  large 
quantities,  and  wallowing  in  the  mud.  The  larger 
islands  alone  ])0!isc8s  springs,  and  these  are  always 
situated  towards  the  central  |iarta,  and  at  a  considerable 
elevation.  The  tort/iises,  tbcrefore,  which  frcfjuent  the 
lower  districts,  when  thirsty,  are  oblige<l  to  travel  from 
a  long  distance.  Hence  broad  and  r,  ll-bcatcn  paths 
radiate  off  in  every  direction  from  the  wells  evendown 
to  the  sea-coast  ;  and  the  S|ianianL(,  by  following  them 
up,    first    discovered  the    wateriDg-placea.    When  I 


landed  at  Chatham  Island,  I  could  not  imagine  what 
animal  travelled  so  methodically  along  the  wcll-choscn 
tracks.  Near  the  springs  it  was  a  curious  spectacle  to 
behold  many  of  these  great  monsters  ;  one  set  eagerly 
travelling  onwards  with  outstretched  necks,  and 
another  set  returning,  after  having  drunk  their  fill. 
When  tho  tortoise  arrives  at  the  si>ring,  quit«  regard- 
less of  any  spectator,  it  buries  ita  head  in  the  water 
oliove  its  eyes,  onil  gi-eedily  swallows  great  mouthfuls. 
at  tho  rate  of  al>out  ten  in  a  min<ite.  Tlic  inhabitant* 
say  that  each  animal  stays  three  or  four  days  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  water  and  then  returns  to  the 
lower  country ;  but  they  differ  in  their  accounts 
respecting  tho  frequency  of  thcso  visits.  The  animal 
probably  regulates  them  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  food  which  it  has  consumed.  It  is,  however, 
certain,  that  tortoises  can  subsist  even  on  those  islands 
where  there  is  no  other  water  than  that  which  fiilla 
during  a  few  rainy  days  in  tho  year. 

I  believe  it  is  well  ascertained,  that  the  bladder  of 
tho  frog  acts  as  a  re8er\'oir  for  tho  moisture  necessary 
to  its  existence  :  such  seems  to  be  tho  case  with  the 
tortoise.  For  some  time  after  a  visit  to  the  springs, 
the  urinary  bladder  of  these  animals  is  distended  with 
fluid,  which  is  said  gradually  to  decrease  in  volume, 
and  to  become  less  pure.  The  inhabitants,  when  walk- 
ing in  tho  lower  districts,  and  overcome  with  thirst, 
often  take  advantage  of  these  circumstances,  by  killing 
a  tortoise,  and,  if  tho  bladder  is  full,  drink  ita  contents. 
In  one  I  saw  killed,  tho  fluid  was  quite  limpid,  and 
had  only  a  very  slight  bitter  taste.  The  inhabitants, 
however,  always  drink  first  tho  water  in  tho  pericar- 
dium, which  is  described  as  being  best. 

T'.e  tortoises,  when  moving  towards  any  definite 
point,  travel  by  night  and  day,  and  arrive  at  their 
journey's  end  much  sooner  than  would  lie  exfiecteiL 
Tho  inhabitants,  from  observations  on  marked  indivi- 
duals, consider  that  they  can  move  a  distance  of  about 
eight  miles  in  two  or  three  days.  One  large  tortoise, 
which  I  watched,  I  found  v/alked  at  the  rate  of  sixty 
yards  in  ten  minutes,  that  is  SCO  in  the  hour,  or  four 
miles  a  day, — allowing  also  a  little  time  for  it  to  eat 
on  tho  road. 

During  the  breeding  season,  when  the  male  and 
female  are  together,  the  male  utters  a  hoarse  roar  or 
bellowing,  which,  it  is  said,  can  be  heanl  at  the  dis- 
tance of  more  than  a  hundroil  yards.  The  female 
never  uses  her  voice,  and  the  male  only  at  times ;  so 
that  when  the  pcophs  hear  this  noise,  they  know  that 
the  two  are  together.  They  were  at  this  time  (October) 
laying  their  eggs.  The  female,  where  the  soil  is  sandy, 
de|K>sits  them  together,  and  covers  them  up  with  sand ; 
but  whero  tho  ground  is  rocky,  she  dro|«  them  indis- 
criminately in  any  hollow.  Mr.  Bynoe  found  seven 
placed  in  a  line  in  a  fis.stire.  The  egg  is  white  and 
spherical ;  one  which  I  measured  was  seven  inches 
mid  threC'Oighths  in  circumference.  Theyoung  unimals, 
OS  soon  as  they  aro  hatched,  fall  a  prey,  in  great  nnm- 
lien,  to  tho  buzzard,  with  tho  liabitM  of  tho  Caracara. 
Tho  old  ones  seem  generally  to  die  from  accidents,  aa 
from  fiilling  down  precipices.  At  least,  several  of  the 
inhabitants  told  mo  they  never  found  one  dead  without 
some  such  apparent  cause. 

Tho  inhabitants  l>eliGve  that  these  animals  aro 
al)soiutcly  deaf;  certainly  they  do  not  overhear  a 
person  walking  close  behind  them.  I  was  nlwaya 
amu8«!d,  when  overtaking  one  of  these  great  monatera 
as  it  was  (piiotly  pacing  along,  to  leehow  suddenly,  the 
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iiiHtaiit  I  initsed,  it  would  draw  in  iU  bond  and  \pfft, 
and  uttering  a  dccpliisn,  fall  to  tho  gi-ound  with  a  heavy 
Round,  as  if  struck  dead.  I  frequently  g<it  on  tlwir 
badcH,  and  then,  on  giving  a  few  raiM  on  the  hinder 
jxirt  of  the  shell,  they  would  rise  up  and  walk  away;  — 
but  I  found  it  very  diOicult  to  keep  my  lulancc. 

Tho  Hfsh  of  this  animal  is  largely  employed,  1>oth 
fi-csh  and  salte<l  ;  anil  a  beautifully  clear  oil  ia  pro- 
[urod  from  tho  fat  When  a  ti>rtoii<o  is  caught,  tho 
man  makes  a  slit  in  tho  skin  near  its  tail,  so  as  to  see 
iusido  its  b(Mly,  whether  the  fat  under  tho  dorsal  pluto 
is  thick.  If  it  is  not,  tho  animal  is  liberated  ;  and  it 
is  said  to  recover  soon  from  this  strange  operation.  In 
order  to  secure  tho  tortoisci,  it  is  not  siilficient  to  turn 
liiem  like  turtle,  for  they  are  often  able  to  reguia  their 
npright  {KKtition. 

It  was  confidently  assiirted,  that  the  tortoises  coming 
from  different  islands  in  the  Archipelago  were  slightly 
different  in  form;  and  that  in  certain  islands  they 
attained  a  larger  average  size  than  in  others.  Sir. 
Laww>n  maintained  that  he  could  at  once  tell  from 
which  island  any  one  was  brought,  llnfurtunately, 
the  spiicimcns  which  came  homo  in  tho  lieagle  wei-o  too 
small  to  institute  any  certain  comparison.  This  tortoise, 
which  goes  by  tho  nume  of  Teglttdo  Indiciu,  is  at 
]iresent  found  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  tho 
opinion  of  Mr.  Dell,  and  somo  others  who  liavo  studied 
reptiles,  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  all  origin- 
ally camo  from  this  Archipelago.  When  it  is  known 
how  long  these  islands  have  been  fix-qiiented  by  the 
buccaneers,  and  that  they  constantly  took  away  numlicrH 
of  these  animals  alive,  it  seems  very  pruliablo  that  tlu-y 
should  have  distributed  ihem  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  If  this  tortoise  does  not  originally  come  from 
these  islands,  it  is  a  remarkable  anomaly  ;  inasnuich  its 
nearly  all  tho  other  land  iuhabitauts  tieem  to  have  had 
their  birthplace  here. 


IV. 
MtsmB  Lizard  fcedm  on  Sti-wtiD— Tebbistuial  Spiciis, 

ODUROWIKQ  IIADIT9,  nEBBIVOBODS  —  IlirOKTANCE  Or  Ksr- 
TILES  IX  THE  ArcUIPELAOO— FEW  AND  UINDTB  iNflECTS— 

Amebican  Type  op  Ouoanization— Species  conpined  to 
CEBTAiN  Islands— TtMEi'us op  liiBus—KAiKLAiio  Islands 
— Keau  op  .Man  an  acqdibed  Instinct. 

Of  lizards,  there  are  four  or  five  species ;  two 
probably  belong  to  tho  Houth  American  genus  Lcioce- 
|)halus(>SM  p.  C13),  and  two  to  Amblyrhyncus.  This 
remarkable  gi'nus  was  characterised  by  Mr.  Bell, 
from  a  stuffed  s|iecimen  sent  from  Mexico,  but  which 
I  conceive  there  can  be  little  doubt  originally  came 
through  some  whaling  ship  from  these  islands.  The 
two  s|iccie8  agree  pretty  closely  in  general  appearance  ; 
but  ono  is  acpiatic  and  the  other  terrestrial  in  its  habits. 
Mr.  Bell  thus  concludes  his  description  of  Amb.  crit- 
talui :  "  On  a  com|ittrison  of  this  animal  with  the  true 
Iguanas,  tha  most  striking  and  important  discrepanry 
ia  in  the  form  of  tho  head.  Instead  of  the  long, 
|M)inted,  narrow  muzzle  of  those  S|iecies,  we  have  here 
a  short,  obtusely  truncated  head,  not  so  long  as  it  is 
broad,  tlie  mouth  consequently  only  capable  of  being 
o|)ened  to  a  very  short  sjmco.  These  circumstances, 
with  the  shortness  and  equality  of  tho  toes,  and  tho 
strength  and  curvature  of  the  claws,  evidently  indicates 
some  striking  peculiarity  in  its  food  and  general  habits, 
on  which,  however,  in  the  absence  of  all.  certain  infor- 
mati'u,  I  shall  abstain  from  offering  any  conjecture." 


The  following  account  of  these  two  lizards,  will,  I 
think,  show  with  what  judgment  Mr.  Hell  foresaw  n 
variation  in  habit,  accorjpanying  change  in  structure. 

First  fr>r  tho  a(|uatic  kind  (Ainb.  crtntatut.)  This 
lizard  is  extremely  commim  on  all  tho  islands  through- 
out the  Archi]NOago.  It  lives  exclusively  on  the  rocky 
sea-beaches,  and  is  never  found,  at  least  I  never  saw 
one,  even  ten  yaixls  inshore.  It  is  a  hidcuus-lookiiig 
creature,  of  a  dirty  block  colour,  stu])id  and  sluggish  in 
its  movements.  The  usual  length  of  a  lull  grown  one 
is  about  uyard,  but  there  are  somo  even  four  fret  long: 
I  have  seen  a  largo  ono  which  weighed  twenty  jiounds. 
On  the  island  of  Albemarle  they  seem  to  grow  to  a 
great«'r  size  tlrnn  on  any  other.  These  lizunls  were 
oeciisioimlly  seen  some  hundred  yards  from  tho  short' 
swimming  nliout ;  and  Captain  C'ollnet,  in  his  Voyage, 
snys,  "They  go  out  to  sea  in  shoals  to  fi.sh."  With 
n!S|H!ct  to  the  object,  I  believe  he  is  mistaken  ;  Iml 
the  fact  stated  on  such  good  authority  cannot  be 
doubted.  When  in  the  water  tho  animal  swims  with 
jierfect  ease  and  quickness,  by  a  Hcr|><>ntiiio  movement 
of  its  body  and  flattened  tail, — tho  legs,  during  thi.'i 
time,  being  motionless  and  closely  collapsed  on  its  sides. 
A  seaman  on  board  sank  one,  with  a  heavy  weight 
attached  to  it,  thinking  thus  to  kill  it  directly ;  but 
when  an  hour  afterwards  ho  drew  up  tho  line,  tho 
lizard  "niis  quite  active.  Their  limbs  and  strong  claws 
ara  admirably  adapted  for  eniwling  over  the  rugged  and 
fissured  mu.Hsi's  of  lava,  which  everywhere  form  the 
ooast.  In  such  situations,  a  group  of  six  or  seven  nf 
these  hideous  re]>tiles  may  oftentimes  bo  seen  on  the 
black  rocks,  a  few  feet  above  the  surf,  biuking  in  the 
Hun  with  outstretched  legs. 

I  opened  the  stonmch  of  several,  and  in  each  case  found 
it  largely  distendiil  with  minced  sea-weed,  of  that  kind 
which  grows  in  thin  foliaceous  expansions  of  a  bright 
green  or  dull  red  colour.  I  do  not  recollect  having  ol)- 
serveil  this  sea- weetl  in  any  (juantity  on  the  tidal  rodks  ; 
anil  I  have  reason  to  believe  it  grows  at  tho  bottom  of 
the  sea,  at  some  little  distance  from  the  coast.  If  such 
is  tho  case,  the  object  of  these  animals  occasionally  going 
out  to  sea  is  explained.  The  stomach  contained 
nothing  but  tho  sea-weed.  Mr.  Byiioc,  however, 
found  a  jiieco  of  a  crab  in  one  ;  but  this  might  have 
got  in  accidentally,  in  the  same  manner  as  I  have  seen 
a  caterpillar,  in  the  midst  of  siuiie  liuhen,  in  the 
)>aunch  of  a  tortoise,  Tho  in  estiues  were  hirge,  as  in 
iierbivorous  animals, 

Tho  nature  of  this  lizanl's  food,  as  well  as  the  stnic- 
turoof  its  tail,  and  the  certain  fact  of  its  having  been  seen 
voluntarily  Bwimming  out  to  sea,  absolutely  prove  its 
aquatic  habits ;  yet  there  is  in  this  rcsfteet  one  strange 
anomaly;  namely,  that  when  frightened  it  will  not 
enter  the  water.  From  this  cause,  it  is  easy  to  drivi' 
these  Ii7iirds  down  to  any  little  {loint  overhanging  the 
SCO,  where  they  will  sooner  allow  a  |ierson  to  catch 
liold  of  their  tail  than  jump  into  the  water.  Thev  do 
not  seem  to  have  any  notion  of  biting ;  but  wlien  much 
frightened  they  squirt  a  drop  of  fluid  from  each  nostril. 
Ono  day  I  carried  one  to  a  deep  i)o«il  left  by  the  retir- 
ing tide,  and  threw  it  in  several  times  as  fur  as  I  was 
able.  It  invarukbly  returned,  in  a  direct  line,  to  tho 
spot  where  I  stiHKl.  It  swam  near  the  bottom,  with  a 
very  graceful  and  rapid  movement,  and  occasionally 
aided  itself  over  the  uneven  ground  with  its  feet.  As 
soon  as  it  arrived  near  the  margin,  but  still  U-ing 
under  water,  it  either  tried  to  conceal  itself  in  the  tufls 
of  sea-wet>d,  or  it  entered  some  crevice.     As  soon  us  it 
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thought  tho  ihingur  won  pout,  it  crawled  out  on  the 
dry  rockx,  iind  shutiled  awiiy  as  i|iiickly  aa  it  could.  I 
Rt'vcral  times  ciiiight  this  same  lizui'd,  by  driving  it 
down  to  a  ixiint,  and  though  possessed  of  such  perl'cct 
iK>weni  of  diving  und  swimming,  nothing  would  induce 
it  to  outer  tho  water ;  and  as  often  as  I  tlu'ew  it  in,  it 
returned  in  tho  manner  above  dcscriltcd.  rcrhajM 
this  siiiguhir  |>ieco  of  apparent  stupidity  may  be  ac- 
counted fur  by  the  cireumstanco,  tliiit  this  reptile  bus 
no  enemy  whatever  on  shore,  wherca-s  nt  sea  it  must 
often  full  a  prey  to  the  numerous  Nliiiiks,  Hence, 
]irobably  urged  by  a  lixtHl  and  hcreditiiry  instinct  that 
tho  shore  is  its  pliico  of  safety,  whiitcver  the  emergency 
may  be,  it  there  takes  i-ofugo. 

During  our  visit  (iu  October)  I  saw  extremely  few 
small  indiyiduals  of  tliis  s|iecies,  und  none,  I  should 
think,  under  a  ye.ir  old.  From  this  circunistuiicu  it 
soeius  prolmblo  that  the  breeding  season  had  not  com- 
mi-nced.  I  nskcil  sevcnd  of  the  inhabitimtH  if  they 
knew  wliei-u  it  laid  its  eggs  :  they  said,  that  although 


well  acrpiaintcd  with  the  eggs  of  the  other  kind,  they 
had  not  the  least  knowledge  of  tho  manner  in  which 
this  species  is  proiiagated  —  a  fact,  considering  how 
common  an  animal  this  lizard  is,  not  u  little  extra- 
ordinary. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  terrestritkl  s|)ocics   (/^tiA. 

fubcriitatiu)  of  Umy.     This  species,  differently  from 

tho   lost,    is  eontined    to  the    centml  islands  of  tho 

Archipelago,  namely  to  Albemarle,  Junies,  Harrington, 

and    Indefatigable.      To    the  southward,   in  Charles, 

;  IIimhI,  and  Chatham  isLinds,  and  to  the  northward,  iu 

1  Towers,  liiudloes,  and  Abingdon,  I  neither  saw  nor 

I  heard  of  any.     It  would  ap|)ear  as  if  this  species  had 

I  been  created  in  the  centre  of  the  Archi|iclago,andtheuco 

had  been  disiiersed  only  to  a  cert4iin  (listance. 

In  the  centml  islands  they  inhabit  lioth  the  higher 
and  damp,  as  well  as  the  lower  and  sterile  jiartM  ;  but 
ill  the  latter  they  are  much  the  most  numerous.  I 
cannot  give  a  more  forcible  pixxif  of  their  nund)erf>, 
than  by  stating  that  when  wo  were  left  at  James  Island, 
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wo  could  not  for  some  time  find  a  spot  free  from  their  i 
burrows,  on  which  to  pitch  our  tent.  Thc!>e  liziiids, 
like  their  brothers  the  sea-kind,  arc  ugly  animals  ;  and 
from  their  low  facial  angle  hav<.'  a  singidarly  stupid 
apiioaiiuice.  In  size  |ierhaps  they  are  a  little  inferior 
to  the  latter,  but  several  of  them  weighed  between  ten 
and  tifteen  jiouuds  each.  The  colour  of  theiv  belly, 
front  legs,  and  head  (excepting  tho  crown  which  is 
neatly  white),  is  a  dirty  yellowish-orange  :  the  back  is 
a  brownish-red,  which  iu  the  younger  s]H-eimens  is 
darker.  In  their  movements  they  are  lazy  and  half 
toqiid.  When  not  frightened,  they  slowly  crawl  along 
with  their  tails  and  bellies  drugging  on  the  ground. 
They  often  stop,  and  doze  for  a  minute  with  closed 
eyes,  and  hind  legs  spread  out  on  tho  |)arched  soil. 

They  inhabit  burrows  ;  which  they  sometimes  ex- 
cavate between  fragments  of  lava,  but  more  generally 
on  level  patches  of  tho  soft  volcanic  sandstone.  The 
holes  do  not  appear  to  be  very  deep,  and  they  enter 
the  ground  ut  a  small  angle ;  so  that  when  walking 


over  the.ie  lizard  u)anen»,  the  soil  is  constantly  giving 
way,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  tired  walker.  This 
animal,  when  excavating  its  burrows,  alternately  works 
the  opposite  sides  of  its  b(Mly.  One  front  leg  for  a 
short  time  scratches  up  the  soil,  and  throws  it  towards 
the  hind  toot,  which  is  well  placed  so  as  to  heave  it 
bevond  the  mouth  of  the  hole.  This  side  of  the  body 
l)eing  tir(!d,  the  other  takes  u|i  tho  task,  and  so  on 
alternately.  I  watched  one  for  a  long  time,  till  half  iti 
bmly  was  buried  ;  I  then  walked  up  and  pvdlod  it  by 
the  tail ;  at  this  it  was  greatly  astonished,  and  soon 
shufHed  up  to  nee  what  was  the  nuitter  ;  and  then  stared 
me  in  the  face,  as  much  as  so  suy,  "  What  mode  you 
pull  my  tail  V 

They  feeil  by  day,  and  do  not  wander  far  from  their 
burrows  ;  and  if  friglitene<l  they  rush  to  them  with  a 
most  awkward  gait.  Except  when  running  down  hill, 
they  cannot  move  very  fast ;  which  ap])eani  chiefly 
owing  to  the  lateral  ^Mtsition  of  their  legs. 

They  are  not   at   all   timorous  :  when  attentively 
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-watching  any  one,  they  curl  thoir  biilii,  iind  nuHiiig 
tlieinselvea  on  thuir  front  legs,  nod  their  heads  verti- 
cally, with  a  quick  movemi-nt,  and  try  to  look  very 
fierce :  but  in  reality  tlioy  are  not  at  all  ho  ;  if  one  just 
Btani|)H  the  groumi,  down  gu  their  tails,  and  ott'  they 
shiillllo  OH  (jiiii-kly  im  thoy  can.  I  huvu  frequently  ob- 
(u^n'cd  suiail  miiscivorou.s  lizards,  when  wiitching  any- 
thing, no<l  their  heads  in  prcciacly  the  same  niunnor ; 
but  I  di)  not  at  all  know  for  wliiit  )>ur|H)He.  If  this 
Aniblyrhyncua  U  held,  and  |>lagiii'd  with  a  stick,  it 
will  bite  it  very  seviTely  ;  but  I  caught  many  by  the 
tail,  and  they  ni'vcr  tried  to  bite  nio.  If  two  arc  )>liiced 
on  the  ground  and  liiild  tngcther,  they  will  fight  and 
bite  ouch  other  till  blood  Ih  drawn. 

The  individ\ialH  (aiul  they  are  the  greater  number) 
which  inhabit  the  lower  country,  can  Hcarcely  tiutte  a 
drop  of  water  tliraiighout  the  year,  but  thry  consuine 
much  of  the  Hucc\dent  cactus,  the  bninches  of  which 
are  occasionally  broken  otfby  the  wind.  I  have  Home* 
times  thrown  a  ]>icco  to  two  or  threo  when  together  ; 
and  it  was  amusing  enough  to  see  each  trying  to  seize 
and  carry  it  away  in  its  month,  like  so  many  hungry 
dogs  with  a  bone.  They  eat  very  deliberately,  but 
do  not  chew  their  food.  The  little  birds  are  awai-o  how 
harnilex.s  thcHO  creatures  aiv  :  I  have  seen  one  of  the 
thick-billed  finches  picking  at  one  end  of  a  iiieco  of 
cactus  (which  ix  in  roiiucHt  among  all  the  animals  of  the 
lower  region),  whilHt  a  lizanl  wiw  eating  at  the  other  ; 
and  afterwards  the  liltio  bird  with  the  utmoHt  indif- 
ference hopped  on  the  Itack  of  the  rcptilt^ 

I  op«iiedthe  Htomach.sof  sevend,  and  found  them  full 
of  vegetable  fibres,  and  leaves  of  different  trees,  csjk'- 
cially  of  a  S|  ocies  of  acacia.  In  the  n|)|)cr  regions  they 
live  chiefly  on  the  acid  and  astringiMit  Iterrien  of  the 
guayavita,  tinder  which  trees  I  have  hcoii  these  lizards 
and  the  huge  tortoises  feeding  together.  To  obtaiii 
the  acacia-leaves,  they  crawl  up  the  low  stunted  trees; 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  tu  see  one  or  a  |>air  quietly 
browsing,  wliilst  seated  on  a  branch  several  feet  aliovo 
the  giound. 

The  meat  of  these  animals  when  cooked  is  white, 
and  by  those  whose  stomachs  rise  above  all  prejudices. 
It  is  relishc<l  as  very  good  food.  Humboldt  liaH  re- 
inorked  that  in  intertropical  Houth  America,  all  lizartls 
wliich  inhabit  dry  regions  ai-o  esteemed  delicacies  for 
the  table.  The  inhabit4tnts  say,  that  those  inhabiting 
the  danip  region  drink  water,  but  that  the  othei's  do 
not  travel  up  for  it  from  the  sterile  country  like  the 
tortoises.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  the  females  luid 
within  their  bodies  numerous  large  elongattid  eggs. 
These  they  lay  in  their  burrows,  and  the  iiihabitiiuts 
seek  them  fur  foo<I. 

These  two  8|K!cies  of  Amblyrhyncus  agree,  its  I  have 
alreiuly  stated,  in  genci-al  structure,  ami  in  many  of 
their  liabits.  Neither  have  that  rapid  movement,  so 
cbanu;teriHtic  of  true  Lacerta  and  Iguana.  They  are 
both  herbivorous,  although  the  kind  of  vegetation  con- 
sumed in  each  case  is  so  very  difl'erent.  Mr.  Bell  has 
given  the  name  to  the  genus  from  the  shortness  of  the 
snout :  iiidee<l,  the  form  of  the  mouth  may  almost  be 
compared  to  that  of  the  tortoise.  One  is  tempted  to 
suppose  this  is  an  adaptation  to  their  herbivorous  ap- 
])etiteB.  It  is  very  interesting  to  find  a  well-charac- 
terised genus,  having  its  aquatic  and  tciTcstrial  species, 
belonging  to  so  oonfiniHl  a  {rortion  of  the  world.  The 
former  B|iecies  is  by  far  the  most  remarkable,  liccause 
it  u  the  only  existing  Saurian  which  can  pmiwrly  be 
said  to  be  a  maritime  animal.     I  should  perhaps  have 


mentioned  earlier,  that  in  the  whole  Arclii|ielago,  there 
is  only  one  rill  of  fresh  water  that  reaches  the  coast ; 
yet  these  reptiles  frefpient  the  sea-beaches,  and  no  other 
itarts  in  all  the  islands.  Moreover,  there  is  no  existing 
lizard,  as  fur  uh  I  am  aware,  excepting  this  Ambly- 
rhyncus, that  feeds  exclusively  on  aquatic  productions. 
If,  however,  wo  refer  to  epoolis  long  post,  we  shall  find 
such  habits  couimoii  to  seveiiil  glgiuitic  animals  of  the 
Saurian  race. 

To  conclude  with  the  order  of  reptiles.     Of  snakes 
there  aro  several  sliecies,  but  all   hui'iiilcss.     Of  toads 
and  frogs  there  are  none.     I  was  surprised  at  this,  con- 
sidering how  well  the  temperate   and    dump  wooils  in 
the  clevutiKl  (Htrts  ap|icuix-d  udapte<l   for  their  habits. 
It  recalled  to  my  mind  the  singular  statement  made  by 
Bory  St.  Vincent,  namely,  that  none  of  this  family 
are  to  Im  found  on  the  volcanic  islands  in  the  great 
oceans.     There  certainly  appears  to  l)e  some  founda- 
tion for  this  observation  ;  which  is  the  moiD  remark- 
able, when  comiHired  with  the  case  uf  lizards,  which 
are   generally    among   the   earliest    colonists    of    the 
smallest  islet.     It  may  be  askeil,  whether  this  is  not 
owing  to  the  difTci'ent  facilities  of  transport  through 
sidt-watcr,   of  the  eggs  of  the   latter  protcctetl  by  a 
'  calcareous  cout,  and  of  the  slimy  p])awu  uf  the  former  I 
As  I  at  fii-st  ubseiTed,  these  islands  are  not  so  re- 
markable for  the  number  of  species  of  re])tilc8,  as  for 
that  of  individuals ;  when  we  remember  the  wcll-bcateii 
I  jtaths  made  by  the  many  hundred  great  tortoises — the 
waiTens  of  the   terrestrial  Amblyrhyncus  —  and  the 
I  groiqts  of  the   aquatic   B])ecies  basking  on  the  coast- 
I  i-ocks — we  nmst  admit  that  there  is  no  other  quarter 
I  uf  the  world,  where  this  order  rejilaces  the  herbivoi-ous 
I  mammalia  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner.     It  is  worthy 
!  of  observation  by  the  geologist  (who  will  pi-obably  refer 
I  back  in  his  mind  to  the  secondary  ])eriodH,  when  the 
I  Haurians  were  developeil  with  dimen^iions,  which  at  the 
I  ]iresent  day  can  be  compared  only  tu  the  cetaceous 
:  mammalia),  that  this  A rohi|>elago,  in.stcad  of  iKissessing 
a  humid  climate  and  rank  vegetation,  cuniiut  be  con- 
sidered  otherwise    than  extivmcly  arid,  iind,  fur  an 
equatorial  region,  remarkably  teniiM'rate, 

To  fini.sh  with  the  zoology  ^  I  took  great  ]iaina  in 
collerting  the  insects,  but  I  was  surprised  to  iind,  even 
in  the  high  and  damp  region,  how  exceedingly  few  they 
I  were  in  iiiimlier.  The  forests  of  Terra  del  Fuego  are 
I  certainly  much  more  barren ;  but  with  that  exception 
I  I  never  collected  in  so  poor  a  country.  In  the  lower 
I  and  sterile  huid  I  took  seven  8{)ccics  uf  Ilctcronicra, 
and  a  few  other  insects ;  but  in  the  fine  thriving 
wo<k1s  towards  the  centre  of  the  islands,  although  I 
jicrseveringly  swept  under  the  bushes  during  all  kinds 
of  weather,  I  obtained  only  a  few  minute  Diptera  and 
Hymenoptera.  Owing  to  tliis  scarcity  of  insects,  nearly 
all  the  birds  live  in  the  lower  country ;  and  the  |iart 
w-hich  any  one  would  have  thought  much  the  most 
favourable  for  them,  is  fretiuented  only  by  a  few  of  the 
small  tyrant-flycatchers.  I  do  not  believe  a  single 
bird,  excepting  the  water-roil,  is  confined  tu  the  damp 
region.  Mr.  \Vaterhouse  infurniH  mo  that  nearly  all 
the  insects  belong  to  European  forms,  and  that  they  do 
not  by  any  means  possess  an  equatorial  character.  I 
did  not  tiike  a  single  one  uf  largo  size,  ur  uf  bright 
colount.  This  last  observation  applies  equally  tu  the 
birds  and  fluwci's.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
only  land-bird  with  bright  colours,  is  that  species  of 
tyrant-ttycatcher  which  seems  to  bo  a  wanderer  from 
the  continent.     Of  shells,    thci-o  are   a   considerable 
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iiiiiiiliir  ril'limil  kiiid«,  nil  (if  wliicti,  I  lirlirvi',  nro  I'un 
liiii'il  tn  tliin  Ari'liijH'liiijo.  K.vi'ii  (if  iimriiio  siK'ck'.s  " 
lurXf  iiii)|Miitiiiii  were  imt  kiiDWii,  bcfurc  llif  ciiUcctioii 
iniiclu  l.y  Mr.  (Jiiiiiiiig  oil  thrso  itliiixl.i  wiis  IjioiikIi^  to 
Kii)(liiiiil. 

I  will  lint  lifiT  utli'iii|it  to  enmo  to  any  drtliiiti'  I'lMi- 
ilii>ions,  11.1  tliu  H|ircii's  Imve  not  Iicen  iiociinitrly  fs- 
aniiiirii  ;  liut  wo  iimy  iiilrr  tlmt,  witli  tlio  cxci'|itioii  iil'j 
n  li'w  wiimli'i-crs,  tlir  orgniiic  licinjjs  tininil  mi  tlii> 
.•\irlii|H'layo  are  )icruliiir  to  it;  and  yet  tliat  tlirir  I 
Ki'iii-nd  form  ulrongly  partakis  of  an  Anirricau  I'lia- 
wi.'lor.  It  woiiM  In-  iniiios.sililc  for  any  ono  ncrM.stoined 
to  the  liirds  of  Cliili  and  l.u  I'lata  to  lio  jilaced  on 
tlii'.sc  islu'iils,  and  not  to  frrl  conviMoed  lliat  In-  wan, 
ns  fiu-  ns  till'  organic  world  wan  coiirerncd,  on  Anierii-an 
Bioiiiicl.  'I'lii.i  similarity  in  typo,  lictwocn  distant 
island.s  and  contincntu,  wliilo  tlie  Biircics  are  distinct, 
lias  .soaivfly  Iiion  snilicii'iitly  noticed.  Tlio  circiim- 
Ntaiioi'  would  be  explained,  arconling  to  tliu  virws 
of  some  authors,  by  saying  tliat  the  ercativo  jiower  had 
nili'd  aorording  to  the  8i\nio  law  over  ii  wide  uiea. 

It  has  bi'en  iiientioni'd  that  the  inhabitants  ean  dis- 
lingnish  the  tortoi.ses,  according  to  the  islands  whence 
tliry  are  brought.  I  was  also  informed  that  many  of 
till'  i.slands  poiwess  tnes  and  plants  wliicli  do  not  occur 
in  the  others.  Kor  instance,  the  berry-bearing  tree, 
c.illed  (Jiiayavita,  which  i^  common  on  ■laiiics  Island, 
cei'taiiily  is  not  fianid  on  Charles  Island,  though  ap- 
pearing cipially  Well  fitted  for  it.  rufortunutcly,  I 
was  not  aware  of  these  facts  till  my  collection  was 
nearly  completed  :  it  never  occurred  to  nic,  that  the 
jirisluotionsof  isLindsonly  a  fi'W  miles  apart,  and  placed 
under  the  same  physical  conditions,  would  bo  dissimilar. 
I  therefore  did  not  attempt  to  make  ii  scries  of  speci- 
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mens  ironi  the  separate  islamls.  It  is  the  t.'ito  ot  every 
\oyager,  when  he  has  ju.-t  discovered  what  object  in 
any  place  is  more  partiiiilarly  unrlhy  of  hi.s  nttentioii, 
to  be  hurried  from  it.  In  the  case  of  the  niiH'king- 
bii'd,  I  ascertaiiii'd  land  have  br  night  home  the  8|icci- 
mciis)  that  one  species  {Oi'/ili'iiH  (>'i/iisciatiiii,  (loulil)  is 
exclusively  fiiiind  on  Charles  Island  ;  a  second  (O.  /nir- 
fii/iis)  on  .Vlbemarle  Island  ;  and  a  third  {0.  iiitUuwliiii) 
common  to  •lames  and  Chatham  Islands.  Tlio  two 
last  ipccics  are  closely  allied,  but  the  first  would  bo 
cuiiaidered  by  every  iialiuiiliat  ns  rpiite  distinct.  I  ex- 
amined many  s|H'cinieiis  in  the  ditlcrent  islands,  nnd  in 
each  the  respective  kind  was  alone  present.  These 
birds  agree  in  general  plumage,  Htructuro,  nnd  habits  ; 
so  tli.it  the  dill'erent  s|Mries  replaeo  each  other  in  the 
economy  of  l\w  ditlercnt  islands.  Theso  sp<.'cies  are 
not  eliaraclerised  by  the  innrkiiigs  on  the  ])Uimage 
alone,  but  likewise  by  the  uize  and  form  of  tliu  bill,  and 
other  diirercnces.  I  have  stilled,  tlmt  in  tho  thirteen 
Biiecies  of  groiind-linehcs,  n  nearly  )ierfeet  gradation 
may  be  tmccd,  from  a  iH'iik  extraordinarily  thick,  to 
one  HO  fino,  that  it  may  be  compiiix'd  to  that  of  n 
warbler.  I  very  much  suspect,  that  certain  mcmbeis 
of  the  series  are  confincil  to  diU'oront  ishinds  ;  there- 
fore, if  tho  collection  had  lieeii  iiiaih^  on  anyone  island, 
it  would  not  have  presented  so  perfect  a  gradation.  It 
is  clear,  that  if  sevend  islands  have  each  their  peculiar 
H|  ecies  of  the  same  gencni,  when  theso  are  piiieed  to- 
gether, they  will  have  a  wide  range  of  character. 

Ilefore  concluding  my  account  of  tho  zoology  of  those 
islamls,  I  must  describe  more  in  detail  tho  tamenessot 
the  bird.s.  This  dis|Hi.sition  is  eomnion  to  ull  the  ter- 
restrial sjiecies ;  namely,  to  tin:  mocking-liirds,  tho 
finches,  sylvicohe,  tyrantflycatchcrs,  doves,  and  hawks. 
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Tlivi'o  i»  not  iiiin  •M]ii{.\i  will  nut  h|>!>v<nu;Ii  Htifflcicntly  ; 
near  to  bo  kilii-d    rich  «  Kwituh,  ami  Homctliiii>a,  iw  ] 
liiivit  myielf  triud,  with  a  (i>l>  oi'  hut.     A  kiiii  ii  hiTo, 
alinokt  HU|ici'Hiioiiii ;    fur  with  tlio  iniiulo    of  uiitt    I ' 
pimhed  n  Imwlc  ofl'  thu  branch  of  a  tree.     Onodayii' 
mocking-bird  alighted  on  thi>  ed^"  of  a  pitclinr  (mndit ' 
of  thfl  hIirII  of  n  tortoiiii-),  whivh  1  lichl  in  my  hand  ' 
whiUt  lying  duwn.     It  began  very  qnietly  to  nip  tho 
water,  nnd  allowed  me  tu  lift  it  with  the  vewu'l  from 
the  ground,     I  often  tried,  and  very  nearly  Rucceedeil, 
in  catching  thexo  bird*  by  their  legx,     (ormerly  the 
birdti  a|i|>car  to  havo  been  even  tamer  thnn  at  preaent. 
Cowley    (in  tho    year   1084)  layH  that  the  "Turtle- 
dove* were  mtume  that  they  would  often  alight  upon 
our  hatM  and  arms,  no  ax  that  we  could  take  them  alivo  ; 
they  not  fearing  man,  until  Kuch  time  ai  Mmie  of  our 
company  did  lira  at  them,  whereby  they  were  randeivd 
more  dhy."    Dampier   (in  the    nirno  year)  alio  huvh 
that  n  man  in  a  niorning'M  walk  might  kill  Hix  or  seven 
dozen  of  these  birdit.     At  present,  although  certainly 
very  tame,  thoy  do  not  alight  on  iHJoplo's  arniH ;  nor 
do  thoy  suflcr  thomselven  to  lio  kille<l  in  such  numbeiu 
It  ix  Hurprixing  that  the  change  has  not  been  greater  ; 
for  these  ixlandti  during  tho   last   hundred  and  fifty 
years,  have  been  frequently  visited  by  biiccaneei'x  and 
whalers;  andthesailon,  wandering  through  thewiH>dH 
in  search  of  tortoixes,  always  take  delight  in  knocking 
down  the  little  birds. 

Thexe  birds,  although  much  |)erxecute<l,  do  not  be- 
come wild  in  a  sliort  time  :  in  Charles  Ixlund,  which 
had  then  been  colonixetl  aliout  six  ycarx,  I  saw  a  lH>y 
sitting  by  a  well  with  a  switch  in  his  hanil,  with  which 
lie  kille<l  the  doves  and  finches  as  thoy  came  to  drink. 
He  had  already  procured  a  little  heap  of  them  for  his 
dinner;  and  he  said  he  had  constantly  l>een  in  tho 
habit  of  waiting  there  for  the  xamo  purjioxo.  We  muxt 
conclude  that  tho  birds,  not  having  as  yet  learnt  that 
nmn  ix  a  more  dangerous  animal  than  the  tortoise,  la- 
the  amblyrhyncus,  dixivgard  ux,  in  the  sanie  manner  nx 
magpiex  in  England  do  the  cows  and  horxes  grazing  in 
the  fields. 

The  Falkland  Islands  ofler  a  s(.>cond  instance  of  thix 
dix|)osition  among  its  birdx.  The  extraordinary  tame- 
nexx  of  tlie  dark -coloured  Funiariux  Irnx  been  remarked 
by  Pernety,  ItCxxon,  and  other  voyagew.  It  is  not, 
however,  ])ecidiar  to  that  bird:  the  Caracara,  sni|)e, 
upland  and  lowland  goose,  thrush,  Kmberiza,  and  oven 
some  true  hawkx,  are  all  more  or  Icsx  tame.  Both 
hawks  and  foxes  are  prcst-nt ;  and  as  the  biriU  are  so 
tamo,  we  may  infer  that  the  absence  of  all  rapacious  i 
nuimalsat  theUala|)agos  is  not  the  cauxeof  theirtameness 
theiv.  The  geese  at  tho  Falklandx,  by  the  precaution 
they  take  in  building  on  the  islets,  show  that  they  are 
aware  of  their  danger  from  the  foxes;  but  they  are  ! 


not  by  this  renderitl  wdd  towards  man.  This  tanic- 
nexx  of  the  birds,  cxpeciully  the  waterfowl,  ix  xtrongly 
contrasted  with  the  habits  of  the  same  R|M'ciesin  Terra 
del  Kuego,  where  fur  ages  post  they  have  been  |iene- 
cutetl  by  tho  wild  inhabit^ints.  In  tho  Fulklands,  the 
sjiortsroan  may  sometimes  kill  mnie  of  the  upland 
geese  in  one  day ,  than  he  is  able  tu  carry  home  ; 
whereas  in  Terra  del  Fuego,  it  is  nearly  as  difllcult 
tu  kill  one,  as  it  is  in  Kngland  of  the  common  wild 
sp<-cies. 

In  the  tinio  of  Pernety  (176,3)  all  tho  birdx  ap|iear 
to  have  Ix-en  much  turner  than  at  prexent.  Pernety 
states  that  the  Kunmriiis  would  almost  perch  nn  his 
finger  ;  and  that  with  a  wand  he  killi-d  ten  in  half  nn 
hour.  At  that  perioil,  tho  birtls  must  havo  lieen  about 
as  tame  as  they  uuw  are  at  the  (.iala|iagos.     They  up- 

Iiear  to  have  Irarnt  eantiim  mure  ((iiickly  at  the  Fulk- 
iinds  than  at  tho  latter  place,  and  they  have  hail 
pro|K>rtiunato  meaiM  of  ox|M-rieucc ;  fur  besides  frequent 
visits  from  vessi'lx,  tho  islands  have  been  at  intervals 
colonised  during  tho  whole  periixl, 

Kven  formerly,  when  all  the  birds  wen'  so  tame,  by 
rornety's  account,  it  wax  ini,)oiisiblu  to  kill  the  black- 
necked  swan.  It  is  rather  iin  interesting  fact,  tliat 
t!.i.;  i«  a  bird  of  itnssago,  ana  therefore  brings  with  it 
the  wixdom  learnt  in  fon'ign  eomitries. 

I  have  not  met  with  any  an'unut  of  tin"  laud  birds 
being  so  tame,  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  world,  as  at 
the  Uala|>agos  and  Falkland  Islands.  And  it  may  lie 
obK<!rve<l  that  of  the  few  arolii|ielagoes  of  any  size, 
which  when  discovered  were  uninhabited  by  man, 
these  two  arc  among  the  most  im|H)rtanti  From  the 
foregoing  statements  v.-e  may,  T  think,  conehide — first, 
that  vhe  wildness  of  birds  with  regard  to  man,  is  a 
particular  instinct  directed  against  him,  and  not  de- 
pendent on  any  general  degree  of  caution  arisuig  from 
other  xouives  of  ilanger ;  (tecon<lly,  tliut  it  is  not  ac- 
quiiTd  by  them  in  a  short  time,  even  when  much  |M;r- 
secuted ;  but  that  in  the  course  of  successive  generations 
it  beconws  hereditary.  With  ilomesticatcil  animals  wo 
are  accuxtonicd  to  k»>o  inxtinctx  becoming  hereditary; 
liut  with  those  in  a  state  of  nature,  it  ix  more  rare  to 
discover  instances  of  such  acquired  knuwieilge.  In 
regard  to  tho  wildness  of  birds  towards  men,  there  is 
no  other  way  of  accounting  for  it.  Few  young  binls 
in  England  have  lieen  injuretl  by  man,  yet  all  are 
afraid  of  hini :  many  individuals,  on  tho  other  hand, 
Isith  at  tho  UalapagoK  and  at  tho  Falklandx,  have  been 
injured,  but  yet  have  not  learned  that  salutary  dread. 
Wo  may  infer  from  those  facts  what  havoc  the  intro- 
duction of  any  new  beast  of  prey  must  cause  in  a  country, 
before  the  instincts  of  the  aborigines  become  adaptetl 
to  the  stranger's  croft  or  power. 
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Atot.i,»  or  Atomoxs— liiTnnrnTTr^  on  " f 'ov«TnrcTOit»  op 
Wiint.Ds"— Si  I1M4IIIXK  Woiiiu— L'liiiAi  Hkefs  —  Kkkliso 

lnr.AKUa— Sl\01I.AIl  Arl'K*BANrK--SrANTY  I'MIBA— TllANg- 
roill  llH  SHII.I-  KlllUNll  AM)  KlOWINO  Sl>UINO!i  —  COIIAL 
roBUATlnNK -l(i:iUTI.NU  I'oWEB  ciK  CcrAN  —  KiKl.l  «  or 
1>K1I)   I'UUAI.. 

Of  all  tlio  ])tieiiomciin  tlint  tlivei-sify  the  fico  (if  (Ik; 
piiftli,  iiiiMi-  iii'i!  ini>ri<  iiiti'i'cHtih^  tli.ui  t!in  urif^iii  ami 
cxtriit  of  Coral  Isliiiiil').  Till'  v.iHt  ivsiiltii  )>i-(hIiicciI  liy 
siicli  a|>|iiii'oritly  siiiiill  raiHcs  arc  k'.oih'  Nutlieiciit  In 
hiriko  ami  livct  tliu  iina<;iiiatio!i.  Tlio  Atulls,  or 
Atolloiia  (iiini-i'  properly  A-tiil  atui  Atulliiii),  as  tlio 
circular  islets 'if  corals,  with  '.lii-ir  central  lagoons,  aro 
called  liy  llin  easterns,  liavc  never  faileil  to  excite  tlie 
woiiiler  and  tlie  ilrcail  of  navigators  of  tlie  lixlian  Hens 
ami  of  llie  I'acilio  Ocean.  As  far  back  a.s  IGO."!,  ol-.l 
I'yrard  ile  Lival  exclaimed,  "It  is  marvellous  to  we 
each  of  tliese  atnllnns,  Hiirroiinded  hy  a  great  bank  of 
stone  without  the  aid  of  any  human  nrlifice." 

Michelet,  in  his  reniarkaMe  work  "  t.Mi  the  Life  of 
tlio  Kea  and  Ijife  in  the  Hea,"  grajihica)ly  dcdignatcH  the 
corals  as  "  faiseurs  de  moiides,"  that  is  to  say,  "con- 
Htructors  (if  wcu'lds." 

Already,  in  the  north  of  Afiiea,  the  vcffotalilcs  which 
reign  solely  in  the  teni|ierate  uoa,  begin  to  be  rivalled 
by  aniinuted  vegetable*,  that  grow  also  and  (lower  also. 
Twice  a  year  the  CMnniioii  sponge  gives  ofT  little 
spheroids,  which,  slarfiiig  froio  the  mother  s|s>ngi',  and 
pro\ided  with  a  -light  (in-lik<  apjiaiatus,  enjny  a  frw 
niointnUi'  llljcrly  and  movement  till  thev  ..x  them- 
selves,  and  a  new  sponge  arises.  This  may  !«  cither 
an  ovule,  a  sponge,  or  a  v  egctalih*  seed.  The  same  is 
H'on  in  both  tl."  kiiigdi>io^  >if  nature.      As  we  advaiH'c 

towards  til piitor,  the   number,  siw>,  and  sphndonr 

of  the  animatcil  \  egetabl.  :  go  on  i' creasing.  Strange 
trees,  cif  cli'gant  foriri-  and  brilliant  cnloiirs,  the  gor- 
giinias  and  isis,  .spread  thi'ir  rich  fan  like  slia|s's.  The 
stone  plants,  inadrepi ires,  and  the  cnr.ils,  ajiprar  at  the 
same  time,  claini'.d  at  once  by  the  mineral,  the  vege- 
table, ami  the  animal  kingdoms.  "Tlicy  are,"  says 
Michelet,  "the  real  piiint  at  which  life  rises  obscurely 
fioni  its  stony  sleep,  without  entirely  detaching  it.self 
from  that  riidn  point  of  dejiarturc,  as  if  to  tench  us — 
proud  and  exalted  as  we  an — -of  thi'  ternary  fraternity, 
of  the  right  which  iviT  the  humble  mineral  jK).«esses 
of  ascending  in  the  scale,  ami  of  animating  itself,  and 
of  the  dpi'p  aspir.itioiis  that  lie  in  ihelinsoiii  of  nature." 
"  NatiiiM  noil  lit  s.illiis,"  iiaid  the  old  Swedish  naturalist, 
l/iiinaMls  ;  and  if  all  the  sti'ps  have  not  yet  been  de- 
finitely nmrked  out  by  \>hich  the  tran.sition  is  c>(l'ect;.'d, 
from  gAs«oiiH  elemcntii  to  stony  compounds,  trom 
minerals  to  plants,  ami  from  plants  to  aiiiinals,  we 
may  feel  ipiite  n.'siircd  it  is  our  limited  means  of  ob- 
servation that  an  to  blame,  not  th(!  order  of  creation,     i 

"  ( >nr  meadows  and  tlio  forests  of  the  e.irtli  we  dwell  | 
n|ioii  appear,"  says  Darwin,   "desert  and  void  ns  coni- 
pire<l  to  tho.so  of  the  se.T."     And  not  the  lea.st  curious 
incident  of  the  prodigioi>s  pruductivciiess  is  that  plants 


'  fH<cm  to  delight  i  I  assuming  animal  formi,  whilst 
'  animaU  tako  uimii  thcmiielves  that  of  n  lilhopliytic  or 
stony  vrgotiition.  Others,  again,  |H'ri.sli  awav  liko 
flowers.  The  gra  anemone  ojieim  its  ro.s*>. coloured 
corolla  witliazurc  eyes,  but  tlio  moment  that  u  daughter 
is  born  it  fades  away  and  dies.  The  alcyoninm,  tli>, 
I'rotcus  of  tlio  M'O,  on  the  other  hand,  assuuies  ad 
kinds  of  slia|ies  and  forms,  and  is  one  muuiuut  a  jilant, 
lit  another  a  fruit. 

What  a  stirring  sight  does  this  Mibmarinc  w.rld 
present  on  n  calm  day  !     T..nok  down  upon  thn  leefs  of 
the  I'acilic,  and  you  see  a  green  carjM't  of  tnbiponis and 
astri'iui,  diversified  by  mom  bright-coloured  nieandriniu 
and   cario|diyllie,    swiftly  vibntting  their  rich  golden 
st4imina.     Over  this   world   beneath,  ns  if  to  sliado  it 
from  thr  sun,  majestic  gorgonia.<i  and  the  less  lofty  isis 
nndulati.'   like  the   willows  anil   as|)rnii  ami  climbing- 
plants  of  our  own  IbrcKts.     The  )ilumaria  sends  fortli 
itH  spiiiils  from  one  submarine  tree  to  another,  just  like 
the  gniiio-viiie   of  the    south.      Another   world  lives 
within  this  stony  world.     Molluscs  dnig  their  shells  of 
pearly   lustre  along  these  labyrinths;  crabs  run  and 
hunt  there  ;  stiiinge  fish  of  golden  hues  rove  trniiquillv 
about.       I'nrpie    and    violet-coluured    annelids    creep 
snake-like  among  those  delicate  stai-s — the  opiiiuri — 
that  alternately  roll  up   and  then   stretch  forth   their 
delicate  and  fmgile  arms  to  the  descending  siinbeums. 
The   madrepore   aloiio  has   no   beauty  of  colour.     Its 
perfection  lies  in  its  sliiijie  ;  in  it,  too,  cs)ieci»lly,  is  the 
individual  modest   and   humble,  whilst  the  republic  is 
imposing.      It    is  the    reverse  of    what  we   .sometimes 
contemplate  in  this   world   win  n  the  individual  would 
be  imposing  and  the  republic  a|iiKars  to  the  contrary. 
In  Michi'hts  piayfr.i   fancy   tlio   iiaiiplieated  twistings 
and  turnings  of  th'  madrcporite  have  a  meaning.  They 
would  seem    to     ay    something,    to   anticipate  hiero- 
glyphics and  arrow-heads  and  alphabi'ts,  by  it  strange 
natural  eryplngraiihy    or   litliogniphy  ;  but  no  iSlmrpe 
or  Unwlinson  has  yet  stond   forwnnl    to   decipher  their 
secret  meiining.     "  <  (n  sent  bicn  (praiijouririini  encore 
il  y  a  line  pnn.Hce  la-dedans.     On 'le  sen  detache  pas 
aisemeiit."     I'ily  it  is  a  mere  fi/noy.     Such  a  writing 
would  be  a  commuuieation  from  the  unknown  worM  to 
the  known  ! 

The  day  that  the  microsctipe  di.ieovered  the  infu- 
soria, they  were  found  to  have  constituted  mountains, 
and  to  )i.ivo  the  ocean.  Tlie  Jmrd  silex  of  Tripoli  is 
a  mass  of  animalcules  ;  sp  >ngn  is  an  animated  silex. 
I'aris  is  built  with  the  reiuaiiu  of  infusoria  ;  a  ^art  of 
(jfcrmany  reposes  upon  a  bed  of  coral.  Infusoria, 
cia'als,  tcstariM.ua  animals,  and  others,  contribute  to 
form  chai;£  and  limestones.  The  fish  that  devours  the 
tender  coral  restores  it  as  chalk.  The  cond  sea,  in 
its  great  work  of  construction,  of  movements,  np- 
niisings,  and  subsidcncies,  building  up,  tumbling  down, 
and  rebuilding,  is  an  immensi,  factory  of  limestone. 
Foi-ster,  Cook's  companion,  was  the  first  to  point  out 
that  the  circular  coral  islamls  are  craters  of  volcanoes 
brought  to  the  surface  by  the  labours  of  ]iolypi.    Tlioy 
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nrn  :ilwiiy»  more  or  less  circuliir  nii){.-i,  invcipitoiis 
Hiiil  beiitrn  by  the  wnvcs  on  tlio  mitsidc,  slopiii);  down 
iiioi'o  gi-ailimlly  into  tho  doptlm  of  ii  ccntml  bnxin. 
Tcinp«'st«  in  tbcso  great  hcas  Imvo  tlicir  niidti)ilo 
UHP.s.  Tbcy  sweep  over  tbc  old  li>nd»,  tear  up  trees 
nnil  pinnta,  and  their  vuotH  and  sccdK,  and  convoy  them 
to  new  tcrrilories.  The  eocoa-nnt  is  an  esiwcial  nies- 
wngcr  of  life  ;  it  lieatu  hing  transits  liost.  fast  upon 
a  coral  rock,  it  finds  a  littlo  sand,  the  resiihie  of  conils 
ground  down,  and  it  is  Halisfied  w'leni  otlicr  plant.s 
would  perish.  Tt  gcriidnatcs,  ni. '  '/Ccomcs  n  ti-ce. 
Trees  brin}5  fresh  water  .iMil  soil,  u-,<i  otlier  plants 
Fis)n  find  a  home.  With  tlio  projjrcss  of  time  the 
coral  rci'f  is  an  inhabitable  :..!'ind.  According  to  8ir 
Jamca  Kniorson  Tenncnt,  also,  bv  a  kind  provision 
of  nature,  salt  water,  jiercolalinj*  through  coral  reefs, 
b«HM>nics  fit'sh. 

Nor  Is  the  raiiidity  of  this  work  b'ss  remark.ibli' 
than  the  results.  liouts  liai  c  been  known  to  di.s- 
npi)car  at  Kio  Janeiro  in  forty  days  beneath  a  mass 
of  tuliularia  that  bad  "ot  (rossession  of  them.  There 
were  formerly  tv,'ent;,-six  islands  in  a  stniit  near 
Australia  ;  there  are  now  fifty ;  an<l  it  is  anticipated 
that,  iMjfore  twenty  years  have  elapsed,  the  strait,  a 
hundred  miles  in  width,  will  lie  no  longer  practi- 
cable. It  will  be  the  same  with  Annesley  liuy  with 
its  jMjrt  of  AOule,  so  coveted  by  Fr»r.co  ;  it  ■  ill  pro- 
bably be  barely  accessible  with  tho  lajiso  «  years. 
Kvon  Sicily  is  l)ccoming  embeililed  in  an  oi.xr  reef 
Then  liMik  at  the  extent  of  these  creations.  The 
chain  of  the  ^faldiveg  is  ,500  miles  lo.ig.  The  reof^ 
of  French  Caledonia,  as  it  must  be  now  called,  ai-e 
14.5  li'agiics  in  e.vtent.  Tho  eastern  reef  of  Australia 
has  an  ex|)anse  of  3G0  lei>5.,es.  There  are  i^roups  nf 
coral  islan<ls  in  the  Pacific  100  leagues  in  length  by 
1.50  in  wiilth.  The  mariner  di-eads  the.se  reefs.  It  is 
vexatious  to  sec  a  trancpiil  basin  at  a  distance  of  a 
few  Imkiiti'i  yards,  and  to  be  tcmpcst-tost  where  no 
Fr:''ht.i  >  M  hold,  and  where  conils,  sharp  as  ra/x>rs,  will 
cut'.ho  stovitesl  ship  into  shavings.  Hut  the  philosopher, 
r.topiaii  .Michelet  says,  should  look  u|K)n  thiw.  struc- 
tures with  another  spirit,  lie  must  look  upon  this-' 
polypi  as  constructing  a  world  in  case  of  tli-  l^reaking 
up  of  the  prewnt  one.  If,  as  is  said,  i-very  tru  thoo- 
Fund  years  the  sea  rusluvs  from  one  [kjIc  to  the  otiiev, 
many  will  one  day  be  liappy  to  finil  a  refuge  in  tho 
coral  i.slanils  of  the  Pacific. 

One  iif  the  most  elementary  forms  of  an  Atoll  or 
Coral  Isl.ind  is  to  bo  seen  in  the  illustration  given  at 
]i.  o?,;!,  of Oeno  in  the  New  Hebrides,  after  Admiral 
lit'cfhey.  A  step  in  jn'ogrcss,  where  the  outer  i-eef 
has  become  covered  with  vegetation,  is  to  lie  seen  in 
tho  cut  representing  Wliit-Kunday  Island,  also  one  of 
the  New  Hebrides,  »^plllred  by  Admiral  JJeechey,' 
and  culled  Whit-Sum.  or  Whitsuntide  I.iland,  from 
its  liaviiifT  1,,.,  ,1  di.scovereil  !iv  •  aptain  Wjillis  on  Whit- 
Su'vUt.  17fi7  (long.  lOh  ,  lid'  K,;  hit.  )-5',  44' .S.).  HtiU 
(iirtnwr  progress  is  manifest  when  snec<!S?ivc  barriers  of 
reef  Hoto  Un-n  eonv.rtcd  into  soil,  and  slret(  h  in  Jong 
lines  off  the  shores  of  griat  islanil.s,  as  i:i  the  inatmice  of 
]lora-13ora  {See  p.  o45)  ;  and  finally,  we  see  the  woi\- 
droiis   clianges  wrought  in  coral   iBlai.Js   by  volcanic 


'  Analysi*  of  a  Voyago  to  tbf  Piiclftc  and  Bolirin^*  Strait  tf 
cu-opemto  with  the  l*olur  Kx|iodfl4'iiiM ;  jierfonnei!  ia  His  Mnjc't- 
tj'i  lUip  Jll'i4mm,  miiliT  tlw  command  of  (!ivpijim  K.  W.  Oiiclii'v, 
H.X.,  F.K.S.,  if  ,  in  tlie  ,viar«  1823,  'a*J,  '27,  inul  '2K.  lly 
W.  V.  Aimwortii,  ICtq. — Jonrn.  of  Mor.  Oeo.  Sue.,  Vol.  1, 
r-  JU8,  et  wsi. 


I  action  iu  most  of  tho  islands  of  tho  Pacific;  but  noto- 
riously in  the  Galapagos  (described  in  our  last  ohap.cr), 
and  in  Albemarle  Island,  and  still  nioro  strikingly  and 
impressively  on  tho  sharp  mountain  peaks  and  pinnacles 
of  Bora-Bora,  one  of  tho  Society  Islands  (long,  151'.  (VJ' 
4.",' ;  W.  lat.  IC.  27',     Hoc  pp.  G40  and  G45). 

I      In  f -w  islands  are  the  various  phenomena  of  the 

coral  fo-niation  and  tin'  successive  steps  of  gr.iwth  and 

(•onversl'in  to  soil  adapted  for  vegetation  and  tlim  for 

habitation,   seen   to  so  great  an   advanl:i;;e   as   in   the 

!  so-called    Keeling  Islands,  and  as  the.-i'   islamU  pave 

origin  to  those  observations  ami  gom:nilisiitions  of  Mr. 

I  Charles  Darwin,  which  an- admit  ted  l)hav  et  brow  m  pill  e 

:  a  new  light  upon  tho  whole  ]dienc*iiiena,  wi'  shall  ijrocced 

I  with  the  description  of  tboni  a^  given  l.y  Mr.  Diirwiii, 

a(hling  that  gentleman'-'  iniixirtant  ri'niarkt  up.  n  the 

formntion  and  constitutmn  of  (  oral  li-lands  generalK 

Ajii'il  \al. — Wo  arriveil  in  view  i>f  the  Kielitijj  ,ir 
Cocos  Islands,  situali.'d  in  the  Indian  ocean,  and  about 
six  hundri'd  milcK  distant  fiom  ili.'  ciast  of  Sumatra, 
This  is  one  of  tlw  l.iguon  islands  ot  cond  forinalion, 
similar  to  those  we  jsusisl  in  llie  Dangerous  Arclii- 
jielngo.  An  excellent  idea  of  the  geneia!  appearance 
of  these  extraordinary  rings  of  land,  which  rise  out  of 
the  depths  of  ilie  ucii.n,  may  >><•  olitiiined  frmn  tho 
iharacteristic  sketch  of  Whitsunday  Island,  in  Dccchy's 
Vciyagi'.      (.Vc;  p.  ,)04.) 

when  the  shiii  was  in  the  channel  at  the  entrtinc, 
Mr.  Lic'sk,  an  Knglish  resident,  came  off  in  his  boat. 
The  histocv  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  place,  in  as  fiw 
■*or<ls  a'l  |)o».ible,  \s  le  i'olhiws  :  About  nine  yeai-. 
ago,  a  Ale,  Hare,  a  very  worthless  chataiHii,  brought 
from  the  Ka^t  Indian  Arcliijii'la;^.^  a  numtnr  of  Malay 
slaves  vi'liicli  now,  including  children,  amount  to  more 
thim  11  hundred.  Shortly  afterwards,  (,,'aptuin  Kois, 
who  had  bel'nre  visited  these  islands  iu  his  moicliant- 
ship,  arrived  from  Kiigland,  bringing  with  him  his 
family  and  ;(ui>ds  for  settlement.  Ah'iig  «illi  him 
came  .Mr.  I.iesk,  who  ha'l  iieen  a  mate  in  his  vessel. 
The  .Mi. lay  sla"es  aooii  ran  i'.way  from  the  island  on 
which  Mr,  H.iio  was  settled  and  joined  Captain  Koss's 
|(arly.  M'.  Hare  ujion  thi.i  was  ultimately  obliged  to 
leave  the.^e  Islands, 

'I'he  .Malays  are  now  nominally  iu  a  state  of  freedom, 
and  certainly  aii'  so,  as  far  its  ivgan's  their  iier.synal 
trracment  ;  but  in  most  other  points  they  are  considered 
as  slave  1.  From  the  tlisc'Hitcntcd  state  of  the  people, 
the  rcpeatiil  riMie  vals.  and  jsirlnps  also  from  a  little 
mismanagement,  lliings  are  no*  ,erv  prosperous.  Tho 
island  has  no  ipi.  dni|ie<'  excepting  th''  pig,  ami  no 
vegetable  in  any  iiiiHiititv,  excepting  lie'  cocoi-iint. 
On  the  latter  the  whole  proa|i.'rity  of  the  plai'' depends. 
Tho  only  exports  are  oil  from  tin  nut,  and  the  cocoa- 
nut  itself  On  it  the  j'igs,  which  are  loaded  with  I'lt, 
iilmoat  entirely  subsist,  a«  likewi.sc  do  tho  jwrnltry  an.' 
ducks.  Kven  a  huge  land-crab  ia  furni.'^hed  lis  iialnro 
with  a  curious  instinct  and  form  of  legs  to  open  and 
f''eil  on  this  same  fruit. 

Th.  annular  reef  ..f  this  l.igoon  island  js  sunnouutwl 
in  the  jre.itirparl  .f  its  length  hy  linear  islets.  On 
(lie  IU  rtliern  or  bt  ward  Fido  il<cri'  is  an  ojb  o|ng, 
through  which  ve-suls  roach  the  anchorage.  t>ncnl«iiiig, 
the  scene  was  very  ciirioiiM  aiul  ratlii.i  pretty;  Us 
beauty,  h  •wcver,  being  fuddly  dcp(  iiibtit  on  the  bril- 
liancy of  llio  surroundiiii<  eolours.  The  shallow,  clear, 
and  Mtill  water  of  tie  lanoini,  resting  in  its  grwt.^r  part 
oil  wliite  sand,  is,   whuu  ilium  iitti'd  by  ii  vertix^i)  sii/j, 
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of  a  must  riviil  f(rci-ii. 

iiiile.s  in  wiiltli,  is  mi  all  ailea  divided,  oithi-r  Iroui  tin 
diirk  lieiiviiig  wiiti-r  uf  tliu  uceau  l>y  »  lino  of  niiuw- 
wliitc  breakers,  nr  from  tlie  blim  vault  nflicaviu  liy 
till!  »tri|w  of  land,  crowned  at  uu  equol  litiglit  by  tin- 
tojis  (if  till-  cuciiii-nut  trres.  As  a  wliiti'  I'lmul  lirrr  uid 
ilicri'  afliinl.H  a  i>l>'a»ing  contniMt  with  tlir  ii/.iirc  nky,  hh,  I 
in  the  lugiHui,  dark  bands uf  living  cunUa]i|iuartliniiigh 
tlic  I'Mii'ralil  grt'on  water. 

Tlie  next  morning,  after  ani'lmring,  I  went  un  uliore 
on  Direction  Island.  The  Ktri|i  nf  dry  land  iii  only  a 
few  liundri'il  yardH  wide  ;  on  tbe  lagoon  Hide  we  have  ii 
while  eulcareonH  bcaeli,  the  radiation  fmm  which  in 
such  a  climate  i.n  very  ii|i]ireii.sive;  and  <in  thu  outer 
coast  a  solid  bro.id  Hat  of  eonil  rock,  which  .ser\  ca  to 
break  the  vioh^uco  of  the  o)ion  sea.  Kxceptiug  near 
the  higoon  where  there  is  8ome  sand,  the  land  is  entirely 
coniiHised  of  rounded  fragments  of  cond.  In  such  a 
loode,  dry,  stony  soil,  the  climnto  of  the  in'ertroiiical 
regions  alone  eoidd  produce  u  vigorous  vegeta'.ion.  On 
some  of  the  smaller  islets,  nothing  coidd  lie  n<jro  el< 
gnnt  than  the  manner  in  which  the  young  and  I'ull- 
gfown  ruvoa-mit  trees,  without  destroy. ng  each  other's 
symmetry,  were  mingled  into  one  wood.  A  biMwh  of 
glittering  white  sand  formed  a  border  to  tliese  fairy 
spotii. 

I  will  now  give  a  sketch  of  the  uutiu-al  history  of 
these  islond.s,  which,  from  its  very  jMUcity,  jHis.'wrsiM's  a 
peculiar  interest.  The  cocoa-nut  tree,  at  the  IJrst 
glance,  .seems  to  composi'  the  whole  wood  ;  there  are, 
however,  fwe  ov  six  other  kinds.  One  of  these  grows 
to  a  very  largo  size,  but,  from  the  extremo  .Miflncss  nf 
its  woo<l,  is  Useless  ;  another  sort  all'ord.s  excellent 
timber  for  shi|ibuilding,  lieside.s  the  tiee.s,  the  nundicr 
nf  plants  is  exceedingly  limite<l,  and  consists  of  insig- 
nificant weeds.  In  my  collection,  which  incluchts,  I 
believe,  nearly  the  perfect  Flora,  there  are  twenty 
M|iccie.s,  without  ivckoning  n  moss,  liclicu,  and  fungus. 
To  thin  n\imber  two  trues  must  be  added  ;  ono  of  which 
was  not  in  lUiwer,  und  the  other  I  only  heard  of  The 
latter  is  a  solitary  tri'o  of  its  kind  in  the  whole  group, 
and  grows  iKiir  the  bcaeh,  where,  without  doubt,  the 
ono  seed  w  is  thrown  up  by  the  waves.  I  do  not 
include  in  the  above  list  the  sug.ir-cano,  bunanu,  some 
other  vegetables,  fniit  trees,  and  importe<l  grassi's.  As 
these  islands  consist  entirely  of  eoi-.U,  and  at  one  time 
jirobably  existed  as  a  mere  water-washed  reef,  all  the 
productions  now  living  hero  must  have  been  trans- 
|iurted  by  the  waves  of  the  sea.  Jn  accordance  to 
this,  the  Flora  has  (juito  the  character  of  a  refuge  for 
the  destitute  :  rrofes.sor  llcnslow  informs  me,  that  of 
the  twenty  species,  nineteen  belong  to  dillerent  genera, 
and  these  again  to  no  less  than  sixteen  orders  ! 

In  Ilohnan's  Travels  (p.  378.),  an  occount  is  given 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  A.  S.  Keating,  who  resiihxl 
twi  l\o  months  on  tlie.se  islands,  of  the  vnriotis  seeds, 
and  other  bodies,  which  have  been  known  to  hr.^o 
been  woshed  on  shore.  "Seeds  aud  plants  from 
Humatra  and  Java  have  been  driven  up  by  the  surf  on 
the  windward  side  of  the  islands.  Among  theiu  have 
been  found  tho  Kimiri,  native  of  Sumatra  und  the 
licniusula  of  Malacca  ;  the  cocoa-nut  of  Balci,  known 
by  its  shape  and  si/.o  ;  tho  Dadasa,  wlichis  planted  by 
the  Malays  with  tho  pepper-vine,  tlio  latter  entwining 
round  its  trunk,  and  supjiorting  itself  by  the  prickles  on 
its  stem  ;  the  Eoap  tree  ;  tho  castor  oil  plant ;  trunks 
of  tho  sago  palm  ;  and  variotis  kinds  of  seeds  unknown 
to  tho  Malays  who  settled  on  the  islands.     Thusu  are 


all  KUp|Hised  to  have  been  driven  on  shore  by  tlio  N.W. 
monsiHiii  to  tho  eim.st  of  New  Holland,  and  thcuee  to 
these  islands  by  the  S.K.  trade-wind.  Large  masses  of 
•lava  teak,  and  yellow  woihI,  Iiavi'  also  been  found, 
besides  immense  tri!es  of  ri>d  and  white  cedar  lUid  tho 
blue  guni-wiH)d  of  New  Holland,  in  a  perfectly  sound 
condition.  All  tho  hardy  sced.i,  such  as  crcqiers, 
retain  their  germinating  ]>owcr,  but  the  sutler  kinds, 
among  whi<'h  is  the  maidiostin,  are  destroyed  in  thu 
passage.  Fishing  caiioe.s,  ap|iarently  from  Java,  liave 
at  timi's  been  washed  on  shore."  it  is  interesting  thus 
to  disi'over  how  numerous  the  seeils  are  whirli,  coming 
from  several  countries,  aro  drifli'il  over  the  wide  ocean. 
Professor  Henslow  tells  nie,  he  believes  that  nearly  all 
the  plants  which  1  brought  from  this  isl.uid,  are  com- 
mon littoral  species  in  tin-  J'JLst  Indian  AnhipeUgo. 
From  the  direction,  however,  of  the  winds  and  currents, 
it  .seems  scarcely  possible  that  they  can  luive  come  here 
in  a  direct  line.  If,  as  suggested  with  niuchimibabilily 
by  Mr.  Keatinc,  tliey  have  lirst  l>e«n  earned  towards 
the  coast  of  New  ilolland,  ami  thence  drilled  bark 
apiin,  togi-thcr  with  tho  ]iroductions  of  that  countrv, 
the  seeds,  before  germinating,  mtist  have  travel'  i 
between  1800  and  :;4(HI  miles. 

( 'liaiuisso,  when    describing  tho    Kaditck    Archi],; 

Ingo,   situated    in   the    ceiiirul    juirt    of  the    Western 

I'acilic.  sl4ites   that,  "  Tho  sen  brings   to  thesn  islands 

the  ..Kiods  and  fruit.1  of miny  trees,  most  of  which  have 

yet  not  grown   here.     The  greater  jiart  of  theso  seeds 

appear  to  havu  not  yet  losi,  the  capibility  of  growing." 

It  is  also  Kiid  that  trunks  of  northern   tirs  aro  washed 

I  on  shore,  which  must   have   been   fl    u'll   from  an  im- 

I  mense  distance.     Theso   facts   .irt-   highly   interesting. 

It  cannot  bo  doubted,  if  theiv  w.ro  land-birds  to  pick 

up  tho  seeds  when  lirst  cii«t  on  shore,  and  a  soil  mori- 

adapted  for  their  growth  than  the  loos.!  blocks  of  coral, 

I  that   such    island!!,   altbtjogh  so    isolated,    wouM  soon 

pos.sess  u  more  abundant  Flora. 

The  list  of  liind-Hnlmals  is  uveti  poorer  than  tlmt  of 
plants.  Home  of  the  islets  aro  inh'kbited  by  rats;  ami 
their  origin  is  known  to  Im>  due  to  a  ship  from  tho 
Matiritius,  which  was  wrocked  here.  These  rats  have 
rather  a  ditl'cri'nt  ap|H'araneo  fi-oni  tin'  Knglish  kind  ; 
they  are  smaller  and  much  more  lirightly  coloured. 
'  There  aro  no  true  land-birds  ;  fur  a  hni]H>  and  a  rail 
\  {liullua  ithiHipiinma),  though  living  entirely  among 
;  the  dry  fierbage,  I  s'long  to  the  order  of  Waders.  Birds 
of  this  oilier  are  said  to  occ\ir  on  several  of  the  low 
islands  in  the  I'acific.  At  Ascension  a  rail  {l'irri>fi>/- 
rio  I)  was  .shot  near  the  summit  of  the  moinittin  ;  and 
it  was  evidently  a  solitary  straggler.  Fn/ui  these  cir- 
cumstances, I  believe,  tho  waiters  aro  tho  first  colonists 
of  any  island,  after  tho  iniiuinerablo  web-footed  s|)ecies. 
1  may  add,  that  whenever  I  have  noticisl  birds,  which 
were  not  jiehigic,  \ery  far  out  at  sea,  they  always  bo- 
longed  to  this  order  ;  and  lience  they  would  naturally 
become  the  earliest  colonists  of  any  distant  )ioint. 

Of  reptiles,  I  saw  only  ono  sinail  li/jird.  Of  insect*, 
I  took  jiains  to  collect  e\ery  kind.  Kxclusivo  of 
spiders,  which  wore  numerous,  there  were  thirteen 
spi-cies.  Of  these,  ono  only  was  a  beeth'.  A  small 
species  of  ant  swarmed  by  thousands  \im(Ii  r  tho  loose 
dry  blocks  of  coral,  and  was  the  only  true  insOL^t  which 
was  abundant.  Although  the  productions  of  tho  land 
are  thus  scanty  ;  if  we  look  to  tho  waters  of  surround- 
ing sea,  tho  number  of  organic  beiugs  i--  indeed 
infinite, 
t'liamisso  haa  described  tho  uaturul  liistory  of  Roumu- 
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zuff,  It  liigoon  ialniid  iu  the  Riuinck  Ai°rhi|H-lago.  TIik 
niimbor  imd  kiii(i  of  iirodiicticniH  tlicro  in  very  nearly 
tlio  samp  with  threto  hero.  Otw.  Hiimll  liznnl  wim  .-H-eii  ; 
wailing  birdd  (Numcninsftn(lHcolo|mx)  wito  nuuieroun, 
unil  vrry  lame.  l)f  phint.'*,  hr  stites  then- woro  nine- 
teen .s)itH-ir4i  (inrluding  nm*  t'crn) ;  and  vmiu  ul°  them 
lire  thi-  name  .s|M'cieH  with  those  I  ci)llectod  here, 
although  nn  an  i.slHiid  hitimtnl  in  u  differr'nt  ocean. 

The»o  strijw  of  land  are  raiM'd  c.nly  to  that  height, 
to  which  the  .surf  can  throw  fragnient.s,  and  the  wind 
lieap  ii|i  aand.  Their  protection  i»dno  to  the  outward 
und  lateral  ineivauo  of  the  reef  which  thus  breaks  the 
nen.  'I'hn  a.i]icct  and  con«ti'.  'tiou  of  those  i.slet«  at 
once  call  up  tJiu  iden,  that  the  land  and  the  ocean  are 
hero  struggling  for  nm.stcry  :  although  t^rra  firnia  has 
obtained  a  footing,  the  denizen^i  of  the  other  element 
think  their  claim  at  lea^t  equal.  In  every  |>art  one 
meets  hermit-crabs  of  more  than  one  .s|K'cicH,  carrying 
on  tlicir  backH  the  houHes  they  have  utolen  from  the 
uuighbnuring  beach.  The  large  claws  or  pincers  of 
Komo  of  these  ciiiIm  aro  nnwit  beautifully  adapted,  when 
drawn  back,  to  form  an  operc\duiu  to  the  shell,  whirli 
is  nearly  a.i  jierfect  a.s  the  proper  one  that  bolongiHl  to 
the  original  molluscotis  animal.  I  wa:i  assured,  and  as 
fir  as  my  observations  went  it  was  conlirmcd,  that 
there  aro  certain  kinds  of  these  hermits,  wliiih  always 
use  certain  kinds  only  of  old  shells.  Over-head,  the 
trei's  aro  occuiriod  by  numbers  of  gamiet.s,  frigate- 
binls,  and  toms.  From  the  many  nests  and  smell  of 
the  atmosphoro,  this  might  be  called  a  sea-rookerv. 
The  gannct.s,  sitting  on  their  rude  nests,  look  at  an  in- 
tnidcr  with  a  stupid,  yet  angiy  air.  The  no<ldies,  us 
their  name  e.\pre!i>es,  are  silly  little  creatures.  But 
there  i-i  ine  charming  bird  ;  it  is  a  small  and  snow- 
white  tern,  which  smoothly  hovers  at  the  distance  of 
an  arm's  length  from  your  head  ;  its  large  block  eye 
scanning  with  ipiiet  curiosity  \our  expression.  Little 
imagination  is  recpiired  to  fancy,  that  so  light  anci 
delioato  a  body  must  )■«  t«nauted  by  some  wandering 
fairy  spirit. 

Suiuldi/,  A/>iil  ;!(•(/. — After  service  I  acioiiii>anied 
Ciiptuin  Fitzroy  to  the  settlement,  situated  at  the 
distance  of  some  miles,  on  a  point  tlii'kly  scattensl 
over  with  tall  cocoa-nut  trees.  Captain  Ross  and  Mr. 
Liesk  lived  in  a  large  liarn-like  housi-,  open  at  both 
ends,  und  '  .led  with  mats  madi-  of  woven  liark.  'I'lie 
houses  of  the  Malays  aro  w/ranged  along  the  shore  of 
the  lagoon.  The  whole  place  had  rather  a  desolate 
iwiKJCt,  becau.so  there  were  no  gardens  to  show  the  signs 
of  care  and  cultivation.  'rhen»ti\cs  belong  to  ditlercnt 
islands  in  the  East  India'i  Archipelago,  but  all  speak 
tho  same  h'liguage  we  saw  inhabitants  of  Rorneo, 
Celebes,  Java,  and  .Sumatra.  In  the  colour  of  their 
skin  they  resemble  the  Tahitiaiis,  nor  do  they  widely 
rlirter  from  them  in  form  of  features.  8onio  of  the 
women,  however,  showed  a  go(sl  deal  of  the  Chini'se 
character.  1  liked  both  their  general  expression  and 
llio  sound  of  their  voices.  Tl  ey  appeaicl  poor,  and 
their  houses  were  destitute  of  furniture  ;  but  it  was 
evident,  from  the  plum|)ne>-s  of  the  little  I'hildren,  that 
coeoa•nut.^  and  turtle  nffiml  no  bad  sustenance. 

On  this  island  the  wells  are  situated  from  which 
ships  obtain  water.  At  first  tuglit  it  appe.Trs  not  a 
little  remarkable  that  the  fresh  water  should  regularly 
ebb  mid  flow  with  the  usual  tide.  \Vo  luvi.st  believe 
that  the  conipres-si'd  sand  or  poiotis  eori.l  rock  acts 
like  a  sponge  ;  and  that  the  rain  waiei-  whitli  falls  on 
thu  ground    l>oing    .spccilically  lighter   than    the    salt 


merely  tloata  on  it.s  surface,  and  is  subject  to  tiio  same 
movements.  There  can  1>8  no  actual  attraction  l>etweeu 
.salt  and  fii-sh  water,  and  the  spongy  texture  must  tend 
to  prevent  all  admixture  from  slight  disturbances.  On 
the  other  hand,  where  tho  foundation  consists  only  of 
loos*'  frugnieuts,  upon  a  well  lieing  dug,  salt  or  brackish 
water  enters  ;  of  which  fact  we  saw  an  instnneeon  this 
same  ishuid. 

.Vfter  dinner  we  stayed  to  see  a  half-superstitious 
scene  acted  by  the  Malay  women.  Thi'v  ciress  a  largo 
woixlen  S|MX)ii  in  garments,  carry  it  to  the  grave  of  u 
dead  man,  and  '.hen,  at  tin-  full  of  the  moon,  they  ]iro- 
tend  it  Ifccomes  ins]iir<!d,  and  will  ilance  and  jump 
alxmt.  After  the  projKT  pieimi'ations,  the  spoiT.  held 
by  two  wonieu  became  conMilsed,  and  ilnneed  in  good 
tiniH  to  tho  song  of  the  surrounding  children  and 
u-omen.  It  was  a  most  foolish  sjicctacle,  but  Mr. 
I.iesk  maintained  th.it  many  of  the  Malays  UdicMil  in 
it"  spiritual  inoveim  iit.  Thi'  dance  did  not  commence 
till  the  moon  had  ilseu,  and  it  was  well  worth  remain- 
ing to  behold  her  bright  globe  so  ipiietlv  shining 
thraugh  tho  long  arms  of  l  lie  cocoa-nuls,  as  they  waved 
in  the  eve  ning  breeze.  These  scenes  of  the  tropics  ul-e 
in  them  elves  so  delicious,  that  they  alnei-t  eipial  thosu 
dearer  ones  to  which  we  are  bound  by  ea'  li  best  feeling 
of  the  mind. 

The  next  day  I  employed  myscll  in  cMiniining  the 
very  interesting  yet  simple  structure  and  origin  of 
these  islands.  The  v,aU.r  lioing  unusually  smooth  1 
waded  in  as  far  as  the  living  inounls  of  cord,  on  which 
the  swell  of  the  o|H>n  sea  breaks.  In  some  of  the 
gullius  and  hollows  there  Mere  lieautiful  green  and 
other  coloured  fishes,  and  the  forms  and  tints  of  many 
of  'he  zisiphytes  were  ailmimble.  It  is  excusable  to 
grow  eiithusiiistic  over  the  infinite  numbers  of  or/anic 
beings  with  which  the  sea  of  the  tropics,  so  prudigul 
of  life,  teems  ;  _\-ct  I  mu.st  confess  I  think  those  natu- 
ralists who  liav'j  descri1>ed  in  well-known  wonls  (In- 
submarine  grottoes  decked  with  a  thousand  lA>autie>, 
have  indulged  in  rather  exuberant  language. 

April  dth. — I  accouipunied  C'ajitaiii  Kitzioy  to  uu 
island  at  tho  head  of  the  higoon  :  the  <  haiinel  was  ex- 
ceedingly intricate,  winding  through  fields  of  delicately 
braiuhed  corals.  We  .saw  several  turtle,  and  two 
lx)ats  wei'e  then  employed  in  catching  them.  The 
mctiiod  is  lather  curious;  the  water  i-  <o  clear  and 
shallow,  thai  althiaigli  at  first  a  turtle  •)uiokly  dives 
out  of  sight,  yet  in  a  canoe,  or  boat  uu'li  r  .sail,  the 
pursuers  after  no  very  long  cha.se  come  up  to  it.  A 
man  standing  ready  in  the  bows,  at  this  inoniciit 
da.shes  throiigh  the  water  upon  the  Inrtle's  back  ; 
then  clinging  with  lioth  hand  by  the  shell  of  its 
neck,  he  is  carried  away  till  the  animal  becomes 
exhausted  and  is  secured.  It  was  (piite  an  interesting 
chase  to  see  the  two  boat-  thus  doubling  about,  and  the 
men  dtt.sliing  into  the  wate,'  trying  ti  seize  their  prey. 

When  wc  arrived  at  the  head  of  the  lagoon,  we 
ci-ossed  the  narrow  islet  and  found  a  gieat  surf  breaking 
on  the  windward  coast.  1  can  hardly  explain  tlni 
cause,  but  there  is  to  ,i-,y  mind  a  considerable  dcgreu 
of  grandeur  in  the  view  of  the  outer  shores  of  these 
lagoon  iKlatids.  There  is  a  simplicity  in  tho  barrier- 
like lieail.,  the  margin  of  green  bushes  and  t.iU  cocoa- 
nuts,  tho  soliil  flat  of  coral  rock,  stivwed  hero  and 
tlii're  with  great  fragments,  and  the  line  of  furious 
breakers,  oil  rounding  away  tovards  either  hand.  The 
ocean  Ihiiiwing  it  ■  waters  over  tho  broad  reef  ap)icars 
an  invincible,  all-ixiwcrful  eutm;-.  yet  wc  see  it  resisted 
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mill  rrpii  conqiiprcd  l>y  mcuiiH  wliich  nt  firat  occiii  umst 
wojik  ami  iiii'llicifiit. 

It  is  not  thnt  tlii'  (ifcaii  H|iiircH  tlic  i-ock  of  oonil  ; 
tlio  Hreat  fra),'iiioiitK  srattrfnl  over  tliu  n'cf,  ami  areii- 
iiiiilatcil  on  till!  Iiracli,  wIiimico  tlio  talloociin-iiiits|ii'iii),M, 
]ilaiiily  licii|>cak    tlio   unrolriitini;  powiT  of  its  waves. 
Nor  iiro   tlit-re  any  piTioils  of  itjmisc   ;,'miitc(l.     'I'Ik! 
lonjj  gwill,  causiil  liy  thn  ^cntlo  Imt  steiuly  action  of 
tin-  tradi.'-winil  always  blowing  in  one  ilircctiiii  over  it 
wiilc    area,    canses    hn-akors,    wliioli    oven    i'Xi'cimI   in 
viulvncc  tlioao  of  uiir  tvmpurato  regions,  nml  wliicli 
never  censo  to  ni<;o.      It  is   ini|H>ssililu  to  beliolil  tlieso 
waves   without   feeling  ii  oonviriiun   that    an    iHluuil, 
though  built  of  (ho   Imnlest   roek,  let  it  be  ]ior|ihyiy, 
gmnite,  or  qunrtx,   would  ultiiiialely  yiehl  and  bi;  de- 
molished by   such   irresistible  forces.     Yet  tlicso  low, 
insiguifieant  coral  islets  stand  ami  arc   victorious:  for 
here  another  power,  as  antagonist  to  the  former,  takes 
part  in  the  eonlest.     The   organic   forces  Hejtarttte  the 
ntonis  of  ciirbonate  of  lime  one  by  one  fiimi  the  fnaming 
breakers,  and  unite  them  into  n  syninioiriciil  struc- 
tiu'e,     Ivet  the  hurrienne  tenr  up   its   thousand   hii^e 
fragments,  yet   what   will   this   fell  against  the  aeeii- j 
mulated  labour  of  myriads  of  itivhiteets  at  work  night  | 
and  day,  month  atler  month.     Thus  do  we  see  the  .soft 
and  gelatinous  body  of  a  polypus,  through  tVe  agency  \ 
of  the  vitid   law.s,  compu'riiig   the    great    mechanical 
jKiwer  of  the  waves  of  iin  ocean,  which  neither  the  art  . 
of  man,  nor  tho  inanimate  works  of  nature  could  suc- 
cessfully resist. 

We  did  not  return  on  board  till  late  in  the  evening, 
as  we  stayed  sonu-  time  in  the  lagoon  eollecting  sjs'ci- 
niens  of  the  giant  Chania,  and   looking  at  the  conil 
fields.     Near  the  head  of  tho  lagoon    I    was  much  siir-  i 
prised   to   find   a   wide  area,  eonsidernbly  nioi-e  than  a  i 
mih'  sijuare,  covered  with  ii   forest  of  bi-aiieliing  cond,  ' 
which,    though   standing    upright,    was   all   dead  and  I 
rotten.     At  lirst  F  was  ipiite  at  a   lo.ss  to  understand 
the  cause;  .ifterwards  it  occurred   to  mo   that  it    was 
owing  to  tho  following   rather  curious  eombinatiini  of  , 
circumstances.      It  should,   however,   firat  be  stated, 
that  corals  are  never  able  to  survive  even   a  short   ex-  , 
imsure  in  the  air  to  the  sun's  rays,  so  that  their  upward 
limit  of  growth  is  detennined  by  that  of  lowest  water  1 
at  spring  tides.     It  appears  from  some  old  charts,  that 
tho  lon;<  ishuiil  to  windward   was  formerly  sc|iarated 
by  wide  channels  into  sevenil  islets;  this   fact   is  like- 
wise indicated  l)y  the   less  ago  of  tho  trees  in  certain 

portions.     Under  this  fomn'r  c lition   of  the   reef,  a 

strong  brcez.  by  throwing  more  water  over  the  barrier, 
wouM  tend  ii  r.iise  the  level  of  the  lagoon.  Now  it 
acts  ill  a  directly  contrary  manner  ;  for  the  water,  not 
only  is  not  incre.'wcd  by  currents  from  the  outside,  but 
is  blown  outwards  by  the  force  of  the  wind.  Hence, 
it  is  observed,  that  tin;  tides  near  the  head  of  tho 
lagoon  do  not  rim  .so  higli  during  strong  breezes  as  on 
ordinary  occasions.  This  ditri'rciice  of  levi  1,  although 
no  doubt  very  Kinall,  has,  I  believe,  caused  the  ileuth  of 
those  coral  gro\es,  which,  unler  the  foriiier  condition 
of  things,  hail  attaim^d  the  iiliuost  possible  limits  of 
tipward  growth. 

II.  I 

HdlT.DEII  ON-  A  CoilAI,  IsHND— flllEiT  ('Bin  —  BliNOINO 
t'ollALH  —  STUl.liIIlE  OK  LaOOON  ISLANliS  —  K.SCIUCLIXU 
ASU    IlillUIKll    li„EPS. 

A  I'EW  nulea   north   of  Keeling    there    is    another 
.small  lagoou  island,  the  centre  of  which  is  nearly  tilled 


u]).  Captidn  Itoss  found  in  the  congloniemto  of  thu 
outer  coast  a.  well-rounded  fragment  of  greenstone, 
rather  larger  than  a  man's  head  ;  he  and  the  men  with 
him  were  so  much  surprised  at  this,  that  they  brought 
it  away  and  |)reservd  it  as  a  curiosity.  Tho  cKciiri-enco 
of  this  one  stone,  where  «'Very  other  particle  of  matter  is 
calcareous,  c<  rtainly  is  very  pu/y.ling.  The  island  has 
scarcely  ever  been  visited,  nor  is  it  probable  that  n 
ship  had  been  wrecked  there.  From  the  absence  of 
any  better  explanation,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  mu.st  havo  conie  there  entangled  in  ti.e  roots  of  some 
largo  tree  :  when,  however,  i  considered  the  great 
distance  from  tl'i  nearest  land,  the  condiination  of 
chances  against  a  stono  thus  licing  eutan^ded,  the  treo 
wa.shed  into  the  sea,  lloated  so  far,  then  hiiided  safely, 
and  the  stone  linidly  so  embedded  ns  to  allow  of  its 
discovery,  I  was  almost  iishumcd  of  inia},'ining  a  inean.'i 
of  traiis|iort  so  improbalHe.  It  was  therefore  with 
great  interest  that  1  found  Chamis.so,  the  jn.stly  distin- 
guished naturalist  who  accompanied  Kot/ebm,  staling 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Kadack  Arcliipelai{o,  a  groiiji 
of  lagoon  islands  in  the  midst  of  the  I'acilic,  obtained 
stones  for  sharpening  their  instruments  by  searching 
the  roots  of  trees  which  are  cast  n|Hin  the  beach.  It 
will  be  evidi'nl  th.it  this  must  have  happened  several 
times,  since  laws  have  lieen  established  that  such  stones 
belong  to  the  oliiei',  and  a  punishnieiit  is  inllicted  on  any 
mio  who  atteni]its  to  defraud  him  of  this  right.  When 
the  isolatisl  |Hjsition  of  these  small  islands  in  the  midst 
of  a  vast  ocean — their  great  distance  fivjiii  any  land 
e.\cepting  that  of  coral  formation,  a  fad  well  nttested 
by  the  value  which  the  inhabitants,  who  are  such  bold 
iiavigatorH,  attach  to  a  stone  of  any  kind— and  the 
slowness  of  the  currents  of  the  open  .sea  are  all  consi- 
ilere<l,  the  occurrence  of  jx'bbles  thus  transportcil  docs 
a|ipear  wonderful.  Stones  may  often  \iv  thus  tran.^- 
ported  ;  and  if  the  island  on  >\liich  they  ari;  :.tranded 
is  constructed  of  any  other  aui.staiice  beside  cond,  they 
Would  scarcely  attract  attention,  and  their  origin  at  least 
would  never  have  bien  guessed.  Moreover,  this  agency 
may  hmg  e.scape  discovery  from  the  probability  of  trees, 
especially  those  loaded  with  stuiies,  lloatinj;  beneath 
the  surface.  In  the  channels  of  Terra  del  Kiiego  laigo 
(piantities  of  drift  timber  are  cast  upon  the  beach,  yet 
it  is  extremely  rare  to  meet  a  tree  .swimming  on  the 
water.  It  is  ea.sy  to  eonceivo  that  wiiter-log!,'eil  woihI 
might  Iw  tninsported,  when  (loating  close  to  the  bottom, 
and  occasionally  even  just  touching  it.  The  knowlcdgii 
of  any  result  which  (with  sullicient  time  allowed)  can 
be  produced  by  causes,  though  appearing  inlinitely  im- 
probable, is  valu.lblo  to  the  geohigi.st,  for  he  by  ]i'\a 
creed  deals  with  centuries  and  thousands  of  years,  as 
others  do  with  minutes.  If  a  few  isolated  stones  uro 
discovered  in  a  mass  of  fine  sedimentary  stnita,  it  can- 
not, after  the  above  facts,  be  considered  as  very  im- 
probalile  that  they  may  have  Is'cn  drifted  there  by  tho 
iloating  timber  of  a  former  epoch.  j 

During  another  d.iy  I    \  isited    llorsbiirg  and   West    i 
Island.      In  the  latter,  the  ve;{etation  was  perhaps  nioro    I 
lii.xiiriant  than  in  riiy  other  ]iart.     The  cocoa-nut  trees 
Konerally  grow   separate,    but    here    the    young    ones 
llonrished  beneath  their  tall  parent.s,  iHid  formed  with    I 
their  long  and  curved  fronds  the  most  shady  arboui's.    | 
Those  alone  who  have  tried  it  know  how  di'licious  it  is    } 
to  be  .scateil  in  such  shade,  and  'rink  tho  cool  pleivs<int 
lluid  of  tlie  cocoa-nut,  which  hangs   in  great  buiiclns 
close  by.     In  this  island  there  is  a  large  bay  or  litlii. 
lagoon,  composed  of  tho  I'uest  whito  sand  :  it  is  .(uite 
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lovrl,  nud  in  only  covfitil  l>y  tin-  tiiU-  at  liijL;li  walfi- ; 
from  tliis  liirge  bny  Niimllcr  cnttkN  iK'nutintt'd  tlir  hiii-- 
ixiuiiiliiiK  wihhU.  To  wo  a  field  of  glittfriiig  wind, 
iv|ireHciitiiig  wntcr,  uiid  nroiiiul  tlio  border  of  wliiidi 
tliu  c<K'on-nut  trucM  extended  their  tidl  itiid  waviiiif 
triiiikH,  t'oniicd  a  Hingular  and  very  iirclty  >icw. 

I  will  now  lirielly  lueiitioii  a  I'rw  zoological  uliserva 
(iotm  wliici:  I  iiiaile  during  our  ntay  at  these  ixlaiidH, 
I  have  liet'orc  allixli'd  to  a  crab  which  lives  on  thecocoa- 
iiiitH;  it  is  Very  common  on  all  |>artri  of  the  dry  land, 
and  growH  to  a  monstrous  sixc.  It  is  closely  allieil  or 
identical  with  Uinjis  ItUi-u.  Thiii  crab  lion  its  front 
I>air  of  legs  terminated  by  very  strong  and  heavy  pincers, 
and  the  last  pair  by  others  which  are  narrow  and  uc:ik. 
It  woidd  at  lirst  b<'  tliought  quite  im|H)ssible  for  a  crab 
to  n|)en  a  wtroiig  c<x:oa-nul  cuveivd  with  tlie  husk  ;  but 
Mr.  Liesk  assun-s  mo  ho  lias  r,.|H'atedly  sc<'U  the  o|icra- 
tiou  ell'ectcd.  The  I'rab  iH'gins  by  tearing  the  husk, 
til)re  by  tibre,  and  always  from  that  end  imder  whiih 
the  three  eye-holes  are  situated  ;  when  lliis  is  com- 
pleted,  the  crab  commences  hammering  with  its  heavy 
claws  on  one  of  thesis  eyeholes,  till  anojiening  is  made. 
Then  turning  rcainil  its  bo<ly,  by  the  aid  of  its  imstcrior, 
a>id  narrow  jiair  of  pincers,  it  extracts  the  white  albumi- 
nous substance,  I  think  this  is  as  curious  a  case  of 
instinct  as  ever  I  heard  of,  and  likewise  of  adaptation 
in  Htnicture  liefween  two  objects  api>arently  so  remote 
from  each  other  in  the  scheme  of  nature  a.-  the  crab 
anil  It  cocoa-nut  tree.  The  Dirgos  is  diiinial  in  its 
habits,  but  e^ery  night  it  is  said  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
sea,  no  doubt  for  tho  puqHisi!  ofmoistcning  its  branchiie. 
Thi'  young  arc  likewise  hatched,  ami  livo  for  somo  time, 
on  the  coiuit.  These  crabs  inhabit  dce|>  burrows,  which 
they  excavate  beneath  tho  roots  of  trees;  and  lnro 
they  accumulatu  surprising  <|uantities  of  the  |iiekeil 
filiri'S  of  the  cocoa-nut  husk,  on  which  tliey  ivst  as  on 
a  bed.  The  Malays  sotuetimes  take  advaiilaguof  their 
hdiiair,  by  collecting  tW  course  fibrous  substance  and 
using  it  as  junk.  These  crabs  are  very  good  to  eat  ; 
moreover,  under  the  tail  of  the  larger  ones  there  i™  a 
great  mass  of  fat,  which  when  melted  sometimes  yields 
as  mui'h  as  a  ijuart  bottle  full  of  limpid  oil,  It  has 
lieeii  sUited  by  koiuo  authors  that  the  Jiinjon  lalni 
crawl  up  the  eocoa-nul  tives  for  the  piir|)osc  of  stealing 
the  nuts:  1  very  mudi  doubt  tlie  |H>shil)ility  of  this; 
but  with  the  J'ani/aiiiia  the  t4isk  would  bo  very  much 
easier.  I  undei'stiKid  from  Mr.  l.iesk  tlrnt  on  these 
islands  tho  Itirgos  lives  only  on  tho  nuts  which  fall  to 
the  ground. 

1  was  a  good  deal  siu'prised  to  find  two  sjiccies  of 
conil  of  the  genus  Millepora,  |)Oi>se8.scd  of  tho  property 
of  stinging.  The  stony  branchetorplate.s,  when  taken 
fivsh  fixiin  tho  water,  have  a  harsh  feel,  and  aro  not 
slimy,  although  possessing  a  strong  and  ili.sagrecable 
odour.  The  utiuging  property  seems  to  vary  within 
cci-taiu  limits  |ii  different  specimeii.s;  whin  a  jiieco  was 
pre.-wxl  or  ndibrd  on  the  tender  skin  of  tho  face  or 
«n«v  M  pricking  .sensation  wiw  {;encrally  caund,  which 
<"«»«e  on  after  the  interval  of  a  second,  and  lasted  only 
fiir  a  short  time.  Dne  day,  however,  by  merely  touch- 
ing my  face  v,  ith  one  of  tin'  branches  the  pain  wa.s 
in.-staiitan',  out';  it  increased  as  Usual  aft"-  a  few  heeoiids, 
Itnd  remaining  sharp  for  some  minute.-.,  was  ]ierceptible 
for  half  an  hour  afterwards.  The  sensation  was  as  bad 
ns  that  from  a  nettle,  but  more  like  that  caused  by  tho 
Tortugucse  man-of-war  (I'hysaVw).  Little  red  spots 
wcit)  juisUued  on  the  tender  skin  of  the  nrni,  which 
BJipeariU  as  if  they  'isoukl  lu;\efor!ued  watery  pustules, 


but  did  not.  Till!  circumstance  of  this  stinging  pro- 
(HTty  is  not  new,  though  it  has  scarcely  been  sufficiently 
remarked  on.  .M.  IJuoy  mentions  it,  and  I  have  heard 
of  slinging  corals  in  tlie  West  Indies.  In  the  Vjxtt 
Indian  Sea  a  stiiij^ing  sca-wced  also  is  found. 

There  was  anolher  and  ipiite  distinct  kind  of  coral, 
which  was  r<>markabl(^  from  the  change  of  colour,  which 
it  underwent  shortly  after  death;  when  alive  it  was  ul 
a  honey-yellow,  but  some  hours  after  Is'iiig  taken  out 
of  water,  it  became  as  black  as  ink.  I  may  just  men- 
tion, as  partly  connected  with  the  alsivo  subjects,  that 
there  ai\)  hei-o  two  sjieeies  offish,  of  the  genus  SpariLs, 
which  exclusively  feed  on  coral.  Both  am  colouivd  of 
a  splendid  bluish-green,  one  living  invariably  in  tho 
lagoon,  and  tho  other  amongst  tho  outer  breakers, 
Mr.  I.ieskassiiri'd  us  that  he  hud  rejieatcdly  seen  whole 
.shoiils  grazing  with  their  strong  bony  jaws  on  the 
tojis  of  the  cond  bmnches.  I  opi'iied  the  intestines  of 
several,  and  found  them  distended  with  a  yellowish 
calcareous  matter.  These  fi:ih,  together  with  tho  litlio' 
]ihagous  .slu'lls  and  the  nereidous  animals,  which  |M'rfo- 
rato  every  block  of  dead  coral,  must  Is-  very  eflicient 
agents  in  jiroducing  the  linest  kiiiil  of   mud,  and  thi.i, 

I  when  dcrivi  '1  fi-oiii  su.'h  materials,  appears  to  be  the 
same  with  chalk. 

Ajifil  ll'(/i.--ln   the  morning,  wc  sioisl  out   (,f  the 

I  J^agoon.       I   am   glad  we  have  visited  thc^e  islands  : 

I  such  formations  surely  rank  high  amongst  the  wonderful 

'  objects  of  this  world.      It   is  not  a  wonder,  which  at 

'•  lirst  strikes  the  eye  of  the  body,  but  rather,  after  reflec- 
tion, tho  eyo  of  rea.soii.     \\  e  feel  surprised,  when  travel- 

;  lers  rehilo  uceounts  of  the  vast  e.Mciitof  certain  ancient 
ruins  ;  but  how  utterly  iiiMignificant  are  the  greatest  of 

\  these,  when  coiiipaiisl  to  the  pile  of  stone  lure  necuniu- 
lated  by  the  work  of  various  minute  aiiiniaU.    Thnaigh- 

I  out  the  whole  groii))  of  islands,  every  single  atom,  even 
from  the  smallest  |uirticlo  to  large  framnents  of  rock, 
beaif  the  stamp  of  laning  bisii  ^iili|ectcil  to  the  |iowcr 
of  organic  arrangement.  Cajitiiin  Kit/.i-oy,  at  tho 
di.staiiie  of  but  little  mora  than  a  mile  from  the  shore, 
sfaiiideil  with  uline  Tllddft^et  long,  and  fuuiid  iiolH)ttom, 
This  island  is,  therefore,  a  lofty  submarine  mountain, 
wliii'h  has  a  greater  inclinalion  than  even  those  of  vol- 
canic origin  on  the  land,     I  will  now  give  a  sketch  of 

'  the  geiienil  results  at  which  1  have  arrived,  n'spi'Ctiiig 
tliu  origin  of  the  various  cla.sses  of  reel's,  which  occur 

I  scattered  over  such  largo  spaces  of   the  interti'o)iical 

;  seas. 

The  lirst  coiisiihration  to  attend  to  is,  that  every 

I  obsi'rvation  lends  to  tho  conclusion  that  tlio.se  laiuel- 
liform  corals,  which  are  the  enicient  agents  in  form- 
ing a  i-ief,  cannot  live  at  any  <onsirlcrab|o  dejitli. 
As  far  IIS  1  have  personally  seen,  I  judge  of  this  from 
carefully  examining  tho  impres.sions  on  tho  soundings, 
which   were    taken    by   CaptJiin     l''itzroy    at     Keeling 

'  Island,  close  outside  the  brcakei-s,  and  from  some  othei's 
which  I  obtuiied  at  the  Mauritius.  At  a  depth  umlcr 
ten  fathoms,  the  arming  (anie  up  ns  clean  as  if  it  had 
been  dropped  on  a  carpet  of  thick  turf;  but  as  the 
depth  increased,  the  particles  of  .sand  brought  up  be- 
came moro  and  more  iiuniei'ou.4,  until,  at  last,  ic  was 
evident  tho  bottom  eon-iiisted  of  a  smooth  layer  of 
caliareoiissand,  interrupted  only  at  intervals  by  sliclves, 
eompoHcd  jirobably  of  dead  coral  rock.  To  carry  on 
tho  aiiidogy,  the  blades  of  gia.ss  grew  thinner  and 
thinner,  till  at  last  the  .soil  was  so  sterile,  that  nothing 
sprung  from  it. 

As  long  n.s  no  facts,  beyond  tlio^     ■•  iatiu^  to  the 
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Htrnctiiri'  i<(  la^'ium  iHlaiiils  wi  i  r  kii<  'wn.sn  nH  to  ostiibliHli 
Koliii'  iiioru  c'(iiii|ir<'li(!iini\u  tlifiiiy,  ilic  lii'lii-t  timt  vch'iiIs 
I'uii.ilnirtL'd  tlii'ii'  liiiljitutitiiiH,  or,  )>|M-[ikiii;;  more  ror- 
rcctly,  tlii'ir  NkclctoHN  on  tliu  circulitr  iTi'HtH  i>t'  siil>mii- 
liiii!  i'mt<'i'H,wnN  liiitli  iii};onii)ii8  ami  vorv  |ilMiNiliU'.  Yrt 
till-  .siiiiiiiii.s  iimrgiu  nP  koiih',  its  ir  th'j  Itmlm'k  JsIiiihIh 
■  •I'  Kol/.rliiH',  (iiu-  111'  wliicli  in  fifty  twii  mill's  long,  I'y 
Iwi'iity  ImoikI,  mid  tlir  iiurrowiii'sH  of  uthcr.s,  as  in  llow 
Irthinil  (uf  wliii-h  tlicro  is  ii  tliart  on  ii  liirgo  scali', 
I'lriiiiiit;  luiii  III'  till'  iiilmiiitliii'  IiiIhiiu's  oI'  (>'ii|itaiii 
Uri'olii'v),  iiitiMt  I'avr  -tartlril  cvi'iy  our  wlio  I'oiisiiluroil 
tliis  milijt'i't. 

'I'lic  \iry  Ri'iifiTil  surprisi'  of  all  tlmso  wlm  iiiivr 
lull'  III  liigiioii  i.slamis,  has  |i(irlui|M  Iiitii  mir  I'liiof  rauso 
wli\  'illicr  rwis,  iif  i;u  i'i|iially  ciiriiiiis  slrmlnii',   liavc 


lii'i'ii  nliiiosl  iivt'i'liiiiki'd  :  I  iillmlu  to  tin;  I'licircUng 
ii'i'I'm.  Wi'  will  taki',  ii.s  an  instuiico,  Vanikoio,  oclo- 
brntcil  iin  iicuoiinl  nf  tlio  .sliipwri'ck  of  Ia\  Vi-ynmne. 
(.SV«  |>.  B'J9.)  Till'  ri'i'f  tlii'i'i'  mils  nl  tlin  ilistunre  of 
nearly  two,  ami  in  somi'  |inrtN  tlirvc  miles  from  tliu 
Hliorc,  and  is  s<!|iiiratoil  fri<m  it  by  a  eliannel  Imving  a 
gcnrnd  depth  lielween  thirty  and  forty  fathoms,  ami, 
in  Olio  part,  no  less  than  lifty,  or  three  hiiiidrcd  feet. 
K\teriially,  the  reef  rises  fioiii  iin  oi-caii  profoundly 
iliH'p.  Can  niiylliiiiK  he  nmie  singular  than  this  struc- 
ture I  It  id  analogous  to  that  of  a  lagoon,  hut  with  an 
inland  standiiig,  like  a  ph'lnre  in  its  frame,  in  the 
iniilille.  A  fringe  of  low  alluvial  land  in  lhr»<'  vases 
generally  Hiirroumis  the  liaiu'  of  the  mountain  . ;  this, 
covered  hy  tin;  most  heiiiilifiil  prinluctiuiiM  of  a  tropitul 


land,  hacked  by  the  ahnipt  mountains  nnd  fronted  by  a 
lake  of  smootli  water,  only  separated  from  the  dark 
waves  of  the  ocean  by  i  li<ic  of  brcakei's,  form  tho 
elements  of  the  lienutif'iil  seem  ry  of  Tahiti  —so  >/cll 
eiilliil  the  Queen  of  Islands.  We  cannot  supjiose  these 
encircling  reefs  are  based  on  nil  external  crater,  for  the 
ecnlriil  ma.s.s  homctimes  consists  of  primary  rock,  or  on 
liny  iiccumnlation  of  si'dimcntary  de|H>aits,  for  tlio  reefs 
f  illow  imlid'ereiitly  tho  iwlund  itself,  or  its  submarine 
I'inlongatioii.  or  this  latter  ca,so  there  is  n  grand  in- 
stance in  New  (^'aledonia,  where  the  reefs  extend  no 
less  than  MO  miles  beyond  the  island.  | 

The  great  I'arrier  which  fronts  the  N.E.  count  of, 
Australia,  forms  a  third  class  of  reef     It  is  described 
by  Flinders  as  having  a  length  of  nearly  one  thousand 


miles,  nnd  as  running  jmrallel  to  the  shore,  ntn  distance 
of  between  twenty  and  thirty  miles  from  it,  and,  in 
some  parts,  even  of  fifty  and  seventy.  The  great  arm 
of  tho  sea  thus  included,  iais  a  usual  dejith  of  between 
ten  ami  twenty  fathoms,  but  this  increases  towardsunc 
end  to  forty  and  even  .sixty.  This  )irobably  is  lioth 
the  grandest  nnd  iiio:,t  exlraonlinary  reef  now  existing 
in  any  part  of  tho  world. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  the  reef  itself  in  tho  three 
classes,  namely,  lagoon,  encircling,  nnd  barrier,  ngi'ccs 
in  structure,  even  in  the  most  minuto  details;  but, 
these  I  liavo  not  space  hero  even  to  allude  to.  Tho 
dilferenco  entirely  lies  in  the  iibsenco  or  presence  of 
neighliouring  land,  and  the  relative  jiosition  which  tlio 
reefs  bciir  tu  it.     In  the  two  histmeutioncd  claxes, 
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tlioi-p  ix  ono  ilift'iciilty  in  iiinlcrtiiking  llivir  origin, 
wliicli  iiiiiHt  lio  jminto)!  out.  Siiico  tho  timo  of  Uaiii- 
|iii>i',  it  )m.H  lu>cii  I'l'innrkcil,  tlmt  high  liiiul  iiinl  <lc(!|i 
Hc':ifi  go  together.  \ow  when  wc  HOO  a  nnnilier  ot' 
iiintintiiinoMS  ishuxlt  cuini<iig  aliniplly  down  to  tlio  hivi- 
shore,  we  niUHt  sniiposa  tliu  Htriitu  of  whicli  thoy  nru 
cc)ni|Hisu(l  nru  contnincd  with  nearly  tho  iiamu  inclinu- 
liun  heneatli  thu  water.  Hut,  in  Hurh  eanes,  wliero 
tlic  mcf  is  ilistnnt  Heveral  niilcit  from  ihn  coaxt,  it  will 
lio  evident,  U|)on  a  littUt  consi(h'ralion,  that  a  lino 
dniwn  perponilioularly  fruiu  itx  butcr  eilgn  down  tu  thu 
Holiil  ixick  on  which  tho  iwC  must  ho  hawd,  very  Car 
exoeed.4  that  Nninll  limit  at  whieli  tlio  elliiieiil  lami'lli- 
t'orm  coraU  exint. 

In  Hoiue  parts  of  tho  wii,  ox  wo  shall  hereafter  nuMi- 
tion,  rtoft  do  oeeur  which  fringe  rather  than  eneiruK< 
islandx— tho  distanoo  from  thu  Hhore  being  so  Hmnll, 
where  the  inelination  of  tho  hind  h  great,  that  there 
is  no  ditlleulty  in  tinderiitiuiding  tho  i.rowth  of  the 
coral.  I'iVen  in  thoHo  "  fringing"  reels,  ns  I  hIuUI  call 
them  in  eimtmdistinction  to  the  "  cnciroling,"  tho  reef 
is  not  attaehed  tptito  closo  to  tin-  shore.  This  appears 
to  he  tho  result  of  two  causes  ;  namely,  first,  that  tho 
water  immediately  adjoining  tho  lioaeh  is  nunlcreil 
turhid  l>y  tln!  surf,  and  thentforo  injurious  to  all  zi 
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the  foundation  prolmhle.  There  is,  however,  another 
nrginiient  of  much  greater  weight,  which  may  bo  in- 
ferred from  tho  inconsiderahh'  depth  nt  which  corals 
grow.  Wo  SCO  largo  extents  of  ocean,  of  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  in  one  direction  and  Miviriid  himdri'ds 
in  another,  scatturcd  over  with  islands,  none  of  which 
rise  to  li  greater  height  than  that  to  which  waves  can 
throw  fragnuMits,  or  tho  wind  heap  up  sand.  Now  if 
wo  leave  out  of  the  question  siibsidence,  the  foundation 
on  which  these  reefs  Bre  built  must  in  every  eitse  come 
to  the  surface  within  that  Kii.alt  limit  (wo  n\ny  my 
twenty  fathoms)  at  which  corals  ran  live.  This  con- 
clusion is  HO  extremely  improhablo  that  it  may  at  once 
bo  rejectJMl  :  for  in  what  coiuitry  can  there  be  founci  a 
bniad  an<l  grand  range  of  moinitains  of  the  same  height 
within  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  (  Jlut  on  tho  iilea 
of  subsidence,  the  coso  is  at  once  dear  :  as  each  point, 
one  after  tho  other  according  to  its  altitutV,  was  sub- 
merged, the  coral  grew  upwnnis,  nu<l  formed  the  many 
islets  now  standing  at  ono  level. 

]faving  endeavoured  on  general  grounds  not  only  to 
remove  any  extreme  degree  of  improbability  in  the 
belief  of  a  genend  subsidence,  but  likewise  to  show 
that  it  is  almost  necessary  to  account  for  the  existcnci' 
of  a  vast  number  of  reefs  on  one  level,  we  will  now  ho' 


idiytes ;    and,  secondly,  that   the  larger   and   ellunent     how  far  thu  same  idea  will  apply  to  tho  peculiar  con- 


kinds  only  lliairlsh  on  tho  outer  edge  amidst  tho 
breakers  of  tho  ojicn  sea.  Tho  shallov  space  between 
tlw  skirting  reef  and  thu  slioru  has,  however,  a  very  dif- 
ferentclmracti-r  from  tho  deep  channel,!>imilarly  situated 
with  res|)eot  to  thoso  of  the  encircling  order, 

Having  thus  specitieil  thu  seveiid  kinds  of  reefs, 
which  diller  in  their  forms  and  relative  position  with 
regard  to  tho  neighbouring  lai\d,  Init  which  are  most 
closely  similar  in  all  other  respc^cts  (a,s  I  could  show  if 
I  had  sp.ice),  it  will,  I  think,  be  allowed  that  n3  expla- 
nation can  be  satisfactory  which  docs  not  include  tho 
whole  series.  The  theory  which  I  would  offer,  is  simply, 
that  as  the  land  with  the  attachecl  reefs  subsides  very 
gradually  from  the  action  of  subternmcau  cause.s  tho 
coral-building  polypi  soon  raise  again  their  solid  masses 
to  tho  level  of  the  water  :  but  not  so  with  the  land  ; 
each  inch  lost  is  irreclaimably  gone ; — ns  the  whole 
gradually  sinks,  the  water  gains  foot  by  foot  ou  the 
shore,  till  the  last  and  highc^jt  |)cak  is  finally  sub- 
merged, 
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(iFXEnAT,  Proofs  op  .Sodsidenci!  in  tiie  Pacific— Tiieoot 
OF  I.AOOos  Islands  causkd  nv  Scbsiukxcb  op  the  laND— 
Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans  uiviurd  into  alteiinatk  Ahkab 
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WITHIN  TIIE  ,^REA^<  OF  Klevation  —  Sin  .Tames  Kmbrson 
'I'ksnant  on  Corai.  Weils  and  the  Coxveksion  of  Salt 
Water  into  Fresh  by  Filtration  throuoii  Coral, 

Bekotik  I  explain  this  view  moro  in  dutail,  I  must 
en  tor  on  n  few  considerations,  which  ren  Jer  such  changes 
of  level  not  improbable.  Indeed,  tho  simple  fact  of  a 
large  portion  of  tho  continent  of  South  America  still 
rising  nnder  our  eyes,  and  abounding  with  proofs  of 
similar  elevations  on  a  grander  scale  during  the  recent 
period,  takes  away  any  excessive  improbability  of  a 
movement  similar  in  kind,  but  in  an  o])|>osite  directiim. 
Mr.  (now  Sir  Charles)  Lyell,  who  first  suggested  the  idea 
ofn  general  subsidence  with  reference  to  coral  reefs,  lias 
remarked  that  tho  existence  of  so  small  a  portion  of  land 
ill  tho  Pacilio,  where  so  ninny  causes  both  aqueous  and 
i,^'iicou3  tend  to  its  production,  renders  such  sinking  of 


figuration  in  the  several  classes.  I«t  us  imagine  an 
ishiiul  merely  fringed  by  reefs  extending  to  a  short 
distance  from  the  shore ;  in  which  case,  as  we  havi' 
before  remarked,  there  is  no  difiicultyin  uiiderstnnding 
their  stnicturo.  Now  let  this  island  subside  by  a 
series  of  movements  of  extreme  slowness,  the  coral  at 
each  interval  growing  «p  to  the  surface.  Without  tho 
aid  of  sections  it  is  not  very  cosy  to  follow  out  tho 
result,  but  a  little  reflection  will  show  that  a  reef 
encircling  the  shore  at  a  greater  ov  les.s  distance, 
aecoriling  to  the  amount  of  subsidence,  would  Ihi  ]U'o- 
duced.  If  we  suppose  the  sinking  to  continue,  tho 
encircling  island  must,  by  tho  submergence  of  the 
central  land  but  upward  growth  of  the  ring  of  coral, 
be  converted  into  a  lagoon  island.  If  we  take  a  sei'ticm 
of  .somo  encircled  island  on  a  true  .scale,  as  for  instance 
(iambier,  wliiidi  has  been  so  well  described  by  Captain 
Beecliey,  wc  shall  not  find  the  amount  of  movement 
very  great  which  would  b(>  necessary  to  change  a  well- 
chiinicterised  encircling  reef  into  a.s  characteristic  a 
higoon  islancl. 

It  will  at  once  bo  evident  that  a  coral  reef,  closely 
skirting  the  shore  ofn  continent,  would,  in  like  manner 
after  each  subsidence,  rise  to  thosnrf.ice;  tho  water, 
however,  always  encroaching  on  tho  land.  AVould  not 
a  barrier  reef  neci'.ssarily  be  jiroiluccd,  similar  to  the 
one  extending  parallel  to  the  coast  of  Australia!  It 
is,  indecil,  but  uncoiling  ouo  of  those  reefs  which  en- 
circle at  n  distance  so  many  islands. 

Thus,  tho  thi-eo  great  classes  of  reef,  lagoon,  cn,;ir- 
cling,  and  barrier,  aro  connected  by  ono  theory.  It 
will  perhaps  be  remarked,  if  this  be  true,  there  ought 
to  exist  every  intermediate  forio  between  a  closely- 
encircled  and  a  lagoon  island.  Such  forms  actually 
occur  in  various  parts  of  the  ocean  :  wo  have  one,  two, 
or  moro  islands  encircled  in  one  reef;  and  of  these  somo 
are  of  small  jiroiiortional  size  to  the  area  enclosed  by 
tho  coral  tbrmation ;  so  that  a  series  of  charts  might 
bo  given,  showing  a  gradation  of  character  between  the 
two  classes.  In  New  Caledonia,  where  tho  double  lino 
of  reef  projects  140  miles  beyond  the  island,  wo  niny 
imagine  we  .see  thischangein  progress.  At  the  northern 
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(  xtrcmity,  reeft  ocriir,  nome  "f  which  nn'  «(  ilii'  nicir- 
rUuii  kiriil,  iiiiil  othiTs  nlinoHt  with  tlie  chiiriicU'i'  .if  triH' 
l.iKiKHi  i.Hliiiiil.s.  Till'  lino  of  riM'f  wliirh  frmits  tlio 
wliolo  wi'Ht  •■oa.'.t  <it'  lliis  ({rcat  i.ilaiiil  hnt  by  Hoimi  lircn 
dilli'il  II  liari'icr.  It  IH  400  milt-H  lon;{,  ami  inny  lir  wiliI 
lliiis  tn  lurm  n  link  l«'twiH'ii  an  onliiiary  ciicirollii),' 
rvA'  mill  tlio  groat  Aiixtnilian  liiiiriiM'. 

I  shiiulil,  |(i'i-lia|is,  liavo  eiitcri'il  lirioii'  into  tlii'  mn- 
siilrratiiin  of  oik-  aiipiiii'nt  iliHicnlty  in  tlio  inigin  of 
l;i;jiM.u  islatiilH.  It  may  1"'  »aiil,  ({raiiting  tin'  tliniiy  of 
Milwiilcnt'c,  a  iiicrn  oiri'iilar  iliw  nf  rmiil  wmilil  lie 
fiirnivil,  anil  not  a  I'lip-Kliiipcil  iniiss,  In  the  fifNt  jiliicr, 
even  ill  roc-fs  dimi'ly  fringing  tlio  laiiil  (as  lirfurr  ir- 
iiiarkcil),  tlio  cnraU  <lo  not  grow  on  tlio  slioro  itsolf, 
I. lit  li'ttvo  n.  iiari-ow  clianiiol.  Si'mmlly,  llio  strong  niiil 
vigoroiiH  !i|M'cii'.i  wliii'li  aloiio  Imilil  a  noliil  rocf,  aro 
m-vir  fimml  within  tlio  lagoon  ;  tlicy  only  lli.iirish 
aniiilst  tlio  foam  of  the  iicvortiriiig  liroiikuiu  Never- 
Iheloas,  the  liioro  delicate  eoralH,  thongli  elieekeil  liy 
Boveral  Cannes,  such  hh  strong  tiiles  anil  ilejiositdof  »iinil, 
(III  constantly  tenil  to  till  np  tlio  lagoon ;  Imt  the  ill-o- 
res', must  become  slower  iiml  slower,  ns  the  water  in 
the  shallow  expanse  is  renilereil  siibjeet  to  aceiileiital 
iiii|inrities,  A  curious  instaiieo  of  this  hiippcncil  at  Keel- 
ing Islanil,  where  a  heavy  tropical  storm  of  ruin  killed 
nearly  all  the  fish.  When  the  eoral  at  last  has  tilleil 
up  the  lagoon  to  tlio  height  of  hiwest  water  at  spring 
tiiles,  which  is  the  extreme  limit  possible — how,  iiftor- 
warils,  is  the  work  to  bo  complcteil  /  There  is  no  high 
liiiul  wlionco  setliineiit  can  bo  poured  down  ;  and  tlio 
dark-blue  I'olour  of  the  ocean  bespeaks  its  purity.  The 
wind,  carrying  calcareous  dust  from  the  outer  coast,  is 
the  only  agent  which  can  tiimlly  convert  the  lagoon 
island  into  solid  land,  and  how  slow  must  this  pro- 
cess bo  ( 

Bubsidcnce  of  the  land  must  alwiiys  bo  most  dilliciilt 
to  detect,  excepting  in  countries  long  civilised— for  the 
movement  itself  tends  to  conceal  nil  evidenci*  of  it. 
Nevertheless,  at  Keeling  Islanil,  tolerably  eoiiclnsivo 
evidence  of  such  movement  could  be  observed.  On 
every  side  of  the  liigoon,  in  which  the  water  is  ns  trail- 
iiuilas  in  the  moat  Blielteriil  hike,  old  cocoa-nut  trees 
were  uiulormiiied  and  falling.  Captain  Kitzroy  like- 
wise [lointed  out  to  me  on  tlio  beach  tlio  fouudatioii- 
posts  of  a  Htorohoiise,  which  the  inhabitants  said  had 
stiMKl,  seven  yeara  befoiT,  just  nbc.  e  high-water  mark, 
but  now  was  daily  washed  by  the  tide.  I'poii  asking 
the  people  whether  they  ever  exiicrionced  eartluiuakcs, 
they  said,  that  lately  tlio  island  had  been  shaken  by  a 
very  bad  one  ;  and  iliat  they  remembci'ed  two  others 
during  the  last  ten  years.  I  no  longer  doul)ted  con- 
eei'iiing  the  cause  which  made  the  trees  liill,  and  the 
Btorehouso  to  be  washed  by  the  daily  tide. 

At  Viiiiikoro,  the  cnciix'led  island  already  mentioiicd, 
1  gathered  from  Captain  Dillon's  account,  that  tin; 
nlluvial  land  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  was  very  small 
in  quantity,  the  channel  extremely  deep,  and  the  islets 
on  the  reef  itself,  which  i-csult  from  the  gradual  accu- 
mulation of  finiguicnts,  singularly  few  in  nunilsT ;  all 
of  which,  together  w'.th  tin;  wall-like  structure  of  the 
reef  both  inside  as  well  ns  outside,  indicated  to  my 
mind  that,  without  doubt,  tlio  movements  of  subsidence 
had  lately  been  rapid.  At  the  end  of  the  chapter,  it 
is  st.ited  that  this  island  is  shaken  by  earthquakes  of 
extreme  violence. 

I  may  here  montion  a  circumstance,  which,  to  my 
mind,  had  the  same  weight  as  positive  evidence,  though 
bearing  on  another  part  of  the  question.  M.  (Jiioy,  when 


discussing  in  general  leniisthe  nature  of  coral  reefs,  gives 
a  de.ieription  which  is  applicable  only  to  those  wlc'  '  , 
Hkirlliiij  the  shore,  do  not  reipiire  a  foiindution  at  .y 
greater  depth  than  that  fniiii  which  llio  corulbuili  ag 
|Kily|ii  can  spring.  I  was  at  first  astoiiiHlied  at  this, 
11.1  I  knew  ho  had  cro.s.sed  both  the  I'ncifiu  and  Indian 
iH.-oalii<,  and  must,  as  I  thought,  have  seen  tlio  class  of 
widely-enciR'ling  reefs,  whn.li  indicate  n  subsiding  hind. 
He  Kubsequeiilly  mentions  n'veral  islands  us  instanceii 
of  his  deseri]ition  of  the  general  structure  ;  by  a  sin- 
gular chance  the  whole  can  be  shown,  by  his  own 
words,  in  ditrcretit  |iiirt8  of  his  account,  to  have  been 
ri'cently  elcMited.  Therefore,  that  which  ap|H'ared  so 
adverse  to  the  theory,  became  as  strong  in  its  con- 
firmation. 

(/ontincntal.elevatious,  as  observed  in  Houth  America 
and  other  parts,  seem  to  act  over  wide  Areas  with  a 
very  iiiiiforiii  foiei,' ;  we  may  thereforo  suppose  that 
eoiitiiieiital  hubsideiices  act  in  a  nearly  similar  manner. 
On  this  assumption,  and  taking  on  the  ono  hand  lagoon 
islands,  encircling  nnd  barrier  reefs,  as  indications  of 
subsidence  ;  and  mi  the  other,  raised  shells  and  corals, 
tiigether  with  mere  skirting  irefs,  as  our  pr.iof  of  ele- 
vation, we  may  test  the  tnith  of  tlio  theory — that  their 
coiifiguiiition  has  been  determined  by  the  kind  of 
subtcrrniiean  nioveiiient — by  ubsi'iving  whetlior  nny 
iiniforiii  result^;  can  bo  obtained.  I  think  it  can  be 
shown  that  such  is  the  case  in  a  very  remarkable 
degi'eo ;  and  that  certain  laws  may  be  inferred  from 
the  examination,  of  fiir  more  ini])ortanco  than  the  mere 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  c  iviilar  or  other  kinds 
of  reef. 

Jf  there  had  been  sjineo  I  should  have  made  a  few 
general  remarks  befoiv  entering  into  any  detail.  I 
may,  however,  just  notice  the  reninrkiible  absence  of 
the  reef-building  |)olyiii  over  certain  wide  areas  within 
the  tropical  sea  ;  for  instance,  on  the  whole  west  coast 
of  America,  and,  ns  I  believe,  of  Africa  (I),  and  round 
the  eastern  islands  in  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Although 
ceitiiin  species  of  lanielliform  zoojihytes  arc  found  on 
tho  shores  of  tlio  latter  islands,  and  though  calcareous 
matter  is  abundant  to  excess,  yet  reefs  are  never  formed. 
It  would  appear  that  the  efl'ective  sjiccies  do  not  occur 
tliero;  of  which  circumstanco  I  n]>pivlicnd  no  expla- 
nation can  bo  given,  any  more  than  why  it  has  Wen 
ordained  that  certain  plants,  as  heaths,  should  boaWiit 
from  the  New  World,  although  so  eonimon  in  the  Old. 

Without  entering  into  nny  minute  geographical  do- 
tails,  I  must  observe,  that  the  usual  direction  of  tho 
island  grouiis  in  tho  centwl  jiartsof  tho  Pacific,  isN.W. 
and  S.K.  This  musk  Imj  noticed,  bccauso  subterranean 
disturbance.^  are  known  to  Ibllow  the  coast  lines  of  tho 
land.  Commencing  on  the  shores  of  America,  there 
are  abundant  ]>roofs  that  the  greater  part  has  been 
elevated  within  the  recent  ]icriod,  but  as  coral  reefs  do 
not  occur  there,  it  is  not  immediately  connected  with 
our  pi-cscnt  Kubject.  Immediately  adjoining  the  con- 
tinent there  is  an  extent  of  ocean  remarkably  free  from 
;  islands,  and  where,  of  coursi;,  tlieie  <  xistM  no  possible 
indication  of  any  change  of  level.  We  then  come  to 
a  N.W.  by  W.  line  by  dividing  the  iqieii  scu  from  ono 
strewed  with  lagoon  islands,  and  including  the  two 
l>eautiful  gi-oups  of  encircled  islands  the  Society  nnd 
Cicorgian  Archipelagoes.  This  great  bnnd  having  a 
length  of  more  than  four  thousand  miles  by  six  hundred 
broad  must,  according  to  our  view,  be  an  area  of  subsi- 
dcuM.  Wo  will  at  present  for  convenience  sake  pass  over 
tho  space  of  ocean  immediately  adjoining  it.  and  proceed 
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U>  till'  chain  nf  iHliinil.'\  inclmliiiK  tlif  Nrw  lli'lirulua, 
BoloiiiMii,  mill  New  Iii'IdikI.     Any  one  wlm  cxnuiincii 
tlin  clini-tH   of  the   Hcpnnitn  Ulitiiil.t  in  tlic  I'licilie,  i-ii- 
Kiitvi'd  on  II  liirgK  nc'hIo,  will  l>o  Htriivk  « itii  tlic  iilmpnci' 
nf  nil   (ligtant  or  cnciri-lin;;  rci'fii  I'oiuiil  tlicxi'  ^rimiiM : 
ypt  it  is  kiiiiwn  tlint  o>nil  ik-ciii'n  iiliiiniliiiitU'  c'1i>m>  in- 
ulliirt'.      Horn  tlirii,  nccr>rilin({  to  tlin   tliiHiry,  tJHTi'  orr 
no  |ii'o(>fH  of  HiibsiiliMu'o  ;  nnil  in  c-oiifurmity  to  tliix  wc 
finil   in  tlio  workn  of  FnrHttT,  Ix>Hmin,   I^iliillanliCrc, 
Qiioy,  nnd  D<<nnrtt,  ronxtiint  alliisiun  to  tlii>  niiuvu's  ol 
I'li'vatnl  oiiral.     Thi-so  islnnils  form,  tlii'n'forc,  n  wdl- 
iloU'niiiiipil  liiinil  of  c-1<<vntiiin  :    ln'twicn  it  nml    tlir 
gii'at  area  of  Hiilisiilonrt'  firxt  nirntiniiifl  tlK'roiHalinunl  i 
HpnfK  of Hoa  irrc;;tilarly  M'attcifil  with  ixlctitof  all  cIiinxoh; 
•OHIO  with  jiriKifn  of  rrrciit  elevation  iiml  nicn-ly  fringnl 
Iiy  re<'fn  ;  others  encircle<l  ;  anil  Bonio  lajjiMin  iHJaiiils, 
One  of  the  latter  Ih  ilcHorilifil  liy  Captain  C'<Kik  iih  a 
granil  eirele  of  lireakera  without  n  nin^h'  H|Hit  of  lanil; 
in  tiii.s  caiio  wo  may  believe  that  an  onliimry  lagiNin 
islanil   liaM   been   iin'ently  Nnbniergml.      On  the  other  ! 
hauil,  there  nro  pnMifs  of  other  lagoon  inlanili)  having 
lieen  liftej  up  wveral  yiinls  above  tho  level  of  tho  nea,  ' 
hilt  which  Htill  retain  a  |kmiI  of  Halt  water  in  their 
eentrim.     Thew>  faets  show  an  irregular  action  in  the 
Hubtcrranean  forces ;  and  when  wo  ii'ineinber  that  the  '. 
space  lies  directly  between  tho  well-marked  area   of  1 
elevation    nnd    the   ononnous  onu  nf  siibsidencp,   an  i 
altcnwte    and     iiregiilar    movement    weiiis    almost 
jiroliable. 

To  tho  westward  of  tho  Now  Ifobrides  lino  of  eleva-  | 
tion  wo  have  New  Caledonit,  and  the  B|Nice  inetuded 
between  it  and  the  Australian  barrier,  which  Flinders, 
on  arcniint  of  tho  numlier  of  reefs,  proposed  to  call  the 
I  Corallian  Sea.  It  is  boiinded  on  two  sides  by  the 
I  grandest  and  most  cxtnuirdinary  reefs  in  the  world,  i 
and  ia  likewise  terminated  to  tho  northwanl  by  the 
const  nf  Ixjuisiade, — most  dangerous  on  account  of  its  ' 
distant  reefs.  This,  then,  nccoiiling  to  mir  theory,  is 
nn  area  nf  subsidence.  I  may  hero  remark,  that  as  the 
barrier  is  snp|iosad  to  Im>  priklucecl  by  the  subsidenee 
n(  the  coast  of  tho  mainland,  it  may  be  exjiccted  that 
any  outlying  islands  would  have  formed  lagoon  islands. 
Now  liligh  and  others  distinctly  state  that  some  of  ' 
tlio  islands  there  aro  pri'cimdy  similar  to  the  well-known 
higiNin  inlands  in  tho  Pacific  ;  there  aro  also  encircled 
islands,  so  that  the  three  elasses  iinppoM>d  to  bo  pro- 
dnced  by  tho  same  movement  nro  thcn>  found  in  jux- 
ta|K>sition  ;  as  likewise  ha|i|)ens,  but  in  a  loss  evident 
manner,  nt  New  Caledonia  and  in  tho  tSnoiety  Archi- 
Itfllago. 

Tho  New  Hebrides  lino  of  islands,  way  be  observed 
to  liend  abniptly  nt  New  Britain,  thenco  to  rim  neorly 
east  and  west ;  nnd,  hustly,  to  resume  its  former  north- 
west direction  in  Sumatra  and  the  |)cninsnln.  of  Malacca. 
The  figure  may  bo  comiiared  to  the  letter  H  hiid  ob- 
liquely, but  the  line  is  often  dotible.  AVo  have  shown 
that  tho  southern  port,  as  far  north  as  New  Ire- 
land, abounds  with  proofs  of  elevation  j  so  is  it  with 
tho  ivst.  Since  the  time  of  Bougainville  every  voyager 
adduces  some  fresh  instance  of  such  changes  throughout 
n  great  part  of  tho  East  Indian  Archi|>elago.  I  may 
specify  Now  Ouincn,  Wageeoo,  Coram,  Timor,  Javii, 
nnd  Sumatra.  Coral  reefs  nro  abundant  in  tho  greater 
part  of  these  seas,  but  they  merely  skirt  tho  shores. 
In  the  samo  manner  as  we  have  followed  tho  curved 
line  of  elevation,  so  may  wo  tliat  of  subsidence.  At 
Keeling  Island,  I  have  already  mentioned  that  there 
exists  proofs  of  the  latter  movement :  and  it  is  a  very 


interest iii)(  rireuiimtanee,  that  during  the  last  earth- 
•puiki'  by  which  that  island  was  alfveted,  Humntni, 
though  distant  nearly  i!00  miles,  was  violently  sliakeii. 
Bt'aring  in  iniiid  that  there  is  evidence  nf  n-eeiit  clcva- 
I  tion  iin  the  eisist  of  the  latter,  one  is  strongly  t<-nipted 
to  bclitve  that  as  one  end  of  the  lover  goes  up,  tho 
other  giH.'s  down  :  tliatns  the  Kjut  Indian  Archi|ielago 
rises,  the  liottoin  of  the  neighbouring  sea  sinks  ami 
carries  with  it  Keeling  I»lanil,  which  would  have  been 
siiliiiierged  Inng  ago  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  had  it 
notbo'ii  for  the  wimderfiil  lalmiirs  of  tho  recfbuilding 
|Milypl. 

As  I  have  remarknl,  tho  islands  in  thii  great  Archi- 
jiekgo  nro  only  skirteil  with  reefs  ;  and  it  np|>eari  from 
the  statements  of  thosi-  who  have  visited  them,  as  well 
as  from  an  examination  of  the  charts,  that  lagtmn  islands 
aro  not  found  there.  This  in  itself  is  remarkable,  but 
it  becomes  far  uioli*  so  when  it  is  known,  that  accord- 
ing  to  all  accounts  (and  dixtinctly  stated  by  Mr.  De  la 
H<'clie')tlieyare  likewise  absent  in  tho  West  Indian  Sen, 
where  coral  is  most  abundant:  now  every  one  is  aware 
of  the  numerous  pnxifs  of  recent  elevation  in  most  |iartii 
of  that  Archipelago.  Again,  Khrcnbcrg  has  observed 
that  lagoon  islands  do  nut  occur  in  the  Bed  Sea :  in 
LycH's  (t'eotogi/,  and  in  tho  iledijraphkiil  •/oifma^  proofs 
nro  given  of  recent  elevation  on  the  shores  of  a  large 
IMirt  of  that  sen.  Kxeepting  on  tho  theory  of  the 
form  of  reefs  being  determined  by  the  kind  of  move- 
ment to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  it  U  a  most 
anomnhiua  circumstance  and  which  has  never  been 
attempted  to  be  solved,  that  the  lagoon  structure  being 
uiiiversid  and  considered  an  characteristic  in  certain 
pnrts  of  tho  ocean,  should  lie  entirely  nbxent  in  others 
of  equal  extent. 

I  may  hero  also  just  reeul  to  mind  tho  cases  of  skirt- 
ing reefs  mentioned  by  M.  Qiioy  (to  which  number 
several  others  might  bo  added),  where  proofs  of  ele- 
vation occurred.  Snnic  general  law  must  determine 
tho  marked  diH'erenco  between  reefe  merely  skirting 
tho  shore,  and  others  lising  from  n  deep  iH-enn  in  tho 
form  of  distant  rings.  We  have  cndcnvoured  to  show 
that,  with  n  subsiding  movement,  tho  first  nnd  simple 
class  must  necessarily  jmss  into  tho  second  and  mom 
remarkable  stnictuic. 

To  proceed  with  our  oxamination  ;  to  tho  westward 
of  tho  prolongation  of  tho  lino  of  subsidence,  of  which 
Keeling  Island  is  the  index,  we  have  an  area  of  eleva- 
tion. For  on  tho  northern  end  of  Ceylon,  nnd  on  the 
eastern  shores  of  India,  devoted  shells  and  corals,  such 
as  now  exist  in  the  neighbouring  sea,  have  been  ob- 
served. Again  in  tho  middle  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  the 
Laecadive,  Maldive,  and  Chagos  line  of  atolls  or  lagoons 
show  a  line  of  subsidence.  Tho  best  characterised  of 
those,  namely,  the  Maldive  Islands,  extend  in  length 
for  480  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  sixty.  These 
iitoUs  ngreo  in  most  respects  with  the  lagoons  of  the 
Pacific;  they  ditTer,  however,  in  several  of  them  being 
crowde<I  together — such  little  groups  being  separated 
from  other  groups  by  pi-ofoundly  deep  channels.  Now  ii 
wo  look  in  a  chart,  nt  the  pi-nlongation  of  the  reef  towards 
the  northern  end  of  New  Caledonia,  and  then  complete 
the  work  of  subsidence,  so  as  ti>  continue  producing  tho 
same  results,  we  should  have  the  original  reef  broken 
up  into  many  potches ;  each  of  which,  from  the  vigor- 
ous growth  of  coral  on  the  outside,  would  hove  a  con- 
stant tendency  to   o-ssume  a   i-oundcd   form.      Every 
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accidental  break  in  the  contimiity  of  the  first  liu')  I 
wmild  deteniiino  a  frosh  circle.  In  the  case,  therefore,  i 
of  the  Low  or  Dangerous  Archipelago  in  the  Pacific,  I 
helieve  that  the  lagoon  islands  wore  moulded  round  the 
iliinka  of  so  many  distinct  islands ;  but  in  the  Maldives, 
tliat  one  single  mountainous  island,  bordered  by  reefs 
and  very  ncaily  of  the  same  actual  figure  and  dimcn- 
s.ions  witli  New  Caledonia,  formerly  occujiied  that  jiart 
of  the  oconn. 

Lastly,  to  the  extreme  westward,  the  coast  of  Africa 
is  closely  skirted  by  coral  reefs,  and  acoonling  to  facts 
stated  in  Captain  Owen's  voyage,  has  probably  been 
uplifted  witliin  u  recent  period.  The  same  remark 
apiilics  to  the  northern  part  of  Mailagascar,  anil,  judg- 
ing from  the  reefs  likewise  at  the  Seycliellcs,  situatt'd 
on  the  submarine  prolongation  of  that  great  i.sland. 
Detween  these  two,  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.  lines  of  ele- 
vation,some  lagoon  and  widely-encircled  islands  indicate 
u  band  of  subsidence. 

AVlien  we  consider  the  absence  both  of  widely- 
lucircling  reefs  and  lagoon  islands  in  the  several  archi- 
pelagoes and  wide  areas,  whei'e  tliero  arc  proof's  of 
elevations  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  converse  case  of 
the  absence  of  such  jiroof  wliere  reefs  of  those  clas.ses 
do  occur;  together  with  the  juxtaposition  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  produced  by  movements  of  tiie  sanio  order, 
and  the  symmetry  of  the  wliole,  I  think  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult (even  independently  of  tli('  explanation  it  ofl'ers  of 
tlie  peculiar  configuration  of  each  class),  to  deny  a  great 
j)robability  to  this  theory.  Its  importance,  if  true,  is 
evident ;  because  we  get  at  one  glance  an  insight  int<i 
the  system  by  which  the  surface  of  the  land  has  been 
broken  up,  in  a  manner  somewliat  similar,  but  certainly 
far  less  perfect,  to  what  a  geologist  would  have  done 
who  had  lived  his  ten  thousand  years,  and  kept  a 
record  of  the  pas.^i^'j  changes.  We  see  the  law  almost 
established,  that  linear  areas  of  great  extent  undergo 
movements  of  an  astonishing  uniformity,  and  that  the 
bands  of  elevation  and  sub.sidenee  alternate.  Sueh 
|ilienoinena  at  once  impress  the  mind  with  the  idea  of 
a  fiuid  most  gradually  propelled  onwards,  from  beneath 
line  part  of  the  solid  crust  to  anotlier. 

I  cannot  at  iircsent  do  more  than  allude  to  some  of 
the  re:.ults  which  may  be  deduced  from  these  views. 
If  \vc  examine  tin;  points  of  eruption  over  the  Pacific 
and  Indian  Oceans,  wo  shall  find  that  all  the  active 
volcanoes  occur  witliin  the  area  of  elevation.  (Tlie 
Asiatic  band  inu.st  be  excepted;  inasmuch  as  wo  are 
entirely  in  want  of  information  of  all  kinds  resj^cting 
it.)  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  great  spices  supposed 
to  bo  now  subsiding,  between  the  Radack  and  Dangerous 
Aivhipelagiies,  in  the  Corallian  Sea,  and  among  the 
atolls  which  front  the  west  coast  of  India,  not  one 
occurs.  If  we  look  at  the  changes  of  level  as  a  conre- 
ijuenci!  of  the  propulsion  of  flui<l  matter  beneath  the 
crust,  as  before  suggested,  then  the  area  to  which  the 
force  is  directed  miglit  bo  expected  to  yield  more 
readily  than    that   wlience  it  was  gradually  retiring. 

I  am  the  more  convinced  that  the  above  law  is  true, 
because,  if  wo  look  to  other  parts  of  the  world,  proofs 
of  recent  elevation  almost  invariably  occur,  where 
there  are  activi>  vents  :  I  may  instance  the  West 
Inilics,  the  Ca|ie  do  Verds,  Canary  Islands,  Southern 
Italy,  Sicily,  and  other  ]ilaces,  But  in  answer  to  this, 
those  geologists,  who,  judging  from  tlio  liistory  of  the 
isiilated  volcanic  mounds  of  Europe,  were  inclined  to 
believe  tlmt  the  level  nf  the  giound   was   constantly 

II  cillatlug  up  and  dnwn,  might  maintain  that  on  these 


siime  areas  the  amouut  of  subsidence  had  been  equal 
to  that  of  tHevation,  but  that  we  possess  no  means  of 
knowing  it.  I  conceive  it  is  by  eliminating  thii  source 
of  doubt,  that  the  alternate  bands  of  opposite  move- 
ment, deduced  from  the  configuration  of  the  reefs, 
directly  bear  on  this  law.  I  need  not  do  more  than 
simply  state,  that  wethusobtain(if  theview  is  correct) 
a  means  of  forming  some  judgment  of  the  ja'cvailing 
movements,  during  the  formation  of  even  the  jildest 
series,  where  volcanic  rocks  occur  iiiterstratified  with 
sedimentary  deposits. 

Anything  which  throws  light  on  the  movements  of 
the  ground  is  well  worthy  of  consideration  ;  and  the 
history  of  coral  reeft  may,  in  another  manner,  eluciilate 
such  chaiiges  in  the  older  formations.  As  there  is 
every  rea.son  to  believe  that  the  lanielliform  corals  grow 
only  abundantly  at  a  small  depth,  we  niaj'  feel  sure, 
where  a  great  thickness  of  coral  limestmie  occura,  that 
the  reefs  on  wliieli  the  zoophytes  flourished  must  have 
been  sinking.  Until  we  are  enabled  to  judge  by  some 
means  what  were  the  prevailing  movements  at  dift'erent 
epochs,  it  will  scarci'ly  ever  be  possible  to  speculate  with 
any  saifety  on  the  circumstances  under  which  the  com- 
plicated European  formations,  composed  of  such  dif- 
ferent materials  and  in  such  difi'ercnt  states,  were 
accumulated. 

Nor  can  I  quite  pa.ss  over  the  probability  of  the  above 
views  illustrating  those  admirable  lavs  first  brought  for- 
ward bySir  CharlesLyell,— of  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  plants  and  animals,  as  cunsequent  on  geological 
changes.  !M.  Lesson  has  remarked  on  the  singular 
uniformity  of  the  liidio-Polynesian  Flora  throughout 
the  immense  ar.  a  fif  the  I'acillc  ;  the  dispersion  of 
forms  having  been  directed  against  the  course  of  the 
trade  wind.  If  we  believe  that  lagoon  island.s,  those 
monuments  raised  by  infinite  numbers  of  minute 
architects,  record  the  former  existence  of  an  archi- 
jielago  or  continent  in  the  central  part  of  Polynesia, 
whence  the  germs  could  be  disseminated,  the  problem 
is  rendered  far  more  intelligible.  Again,  if  the  tlicory 
.should  liereafter  be  so  far  established,  ns  to  allow  us 
to  primounco  that  certain  districts  fall  within  areas 
either  of  elevation  or  subsidence,  it  will  directly  bear 
ujxm  that  most  mysterious  (|nestion,  —  whether  the? 
series  of  organised  beings  jiccnliar  to  some  isolated 
]ioiuts  are  the  last  remnants  of  a  former  i)opulation,  or 
the  fii-st  creatures  of  a  new  one  springing  into  existence. 
Briefly  to  recapitulate.  In  tlie  fii-st  place,  reefs  are 
formed  around  islands,  or  on  the  coast  of  the  niaiii- 
huid,  at  that  limited  depth  at  wliieh  the  cfHcient 
classes  of  zoophytes  can  live ;  and  where  the  sea  is 
shallow,  irregular  patches  may  likewi.so  be  ])roduced. 
Afterwards  from  the  cd'eets  of  n  series  of  sma.'l  subsi- 
dinices,  encireling  reefs,  grand  barriers,  or  lagoon 
islands,  arc  mere  modifications  of  one  necessary  result. 
Secondly,  it  can  be  shown  ou  the  above  views,  that 
the  intertropical  ocean,  throughout  more  than  a 
hemisphere,  may  be  divided  into  linear  and  parallel 
ban<ls,  of  which  the  alternate  ones  liave  undergone, 
within  a  recent  period,  the  opposite  movements  of  ele- 
vation and  subsidence.  Tliirdly,  llmt  the  points  of 
eruption  seem  invariably  to  fall  witl.ii  areas  .subject  to 
a  propulsion  from  below,  ilie  tliivel  .T  who  is  an  eye- 
witness of  some  great  and  overwhi  lug  earthquake, 
at  one  moment  of  time  loses  all  fiiru.cr  associatiims  of 
the  land  being  a  type  of  solidity;  so  will  the  geologist, 
if  he  believe  in  these  oseillatimis  of  level  (the  deeply- 
seated  origin  of  which   is  betrayed  by  their  forms  anil 
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vast  dimfusions),  iRM-hnpn  1>p  more  deeply  imjiresst-d 
with  tlip  iu'\ci-ceasing  mutability  of  tlip  cnist  of  this 
our  World. 

Sir  James  Emei-son  Tennanl,  describing  the  coral 
formations  of  tho  Island  of  Ceylon,  in  his  admirable 
work  on  that  colony,  says  that  the  princij)al  scene  of 
tho  most  recent  formations  is  tho  extreme  north  of  the 
island,  with  tho  adjoining  poninsul,'  ff  Jaffna — a  point 
which  indeed  constitutes  an  ovitl;  lUg  portion  of  the 
rocks,  coral  reeft,  and  sands  >vhich  neai  iy  obliterate  tho 
passage  between  Ceylon  and  *'ie  Main  Land  of  Indin,i 
aad  of  which  tho  intervening  space  between  the  islands 
of  Ramisseram  and  Manaar  is  known  as  Adam's  Bridge. 
Hero  the  coral  rocks  abound  far  above  high-water 
mark,  and  extend  across  the  island  where  the  land  has 
been  gradually  upraised,  from  the  eastern  to  the  western 
shore.  The  fortifications  of  Jaffiia  were  built  by  the 
Dutch,  from  blocks  of  breccia  quarried  far  from  tho 
sea,  and  still  exhibit,  in  their  worn  surface,  the  outline 
of  the  shells  and  corallines  of  which  they  mainly  con- 
sist. The  roads,  in  tho  absence  of  more  solid  sub- 
stances, are  metalled  with  the  same  material ;  as  the 
oidy  otiier  rock  which  occurs  in  a  loose  description  of 
conglomerate,  similar  to  that  at  Adam'.s  Bridge  and 
Manaar.  The  phenomenon  of  the  gradual  upheaval  of 
these  strata  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  position  in 
which  they  appear,  and  their  altitude  above  the  sea ; 
but,  in  close  contiguity  with  them,  an  equally  striking 
evidence  presents  itself  iu  the  fact  that,  at  various 
points  of  the  western  coast,  between  the  island  of 
^fanaar  and  Karativoo,  the  natives,  in  addition  to 
fishing  for  chant  shells  -  in  the  sea,  dig  them  up  in 
large  qu.^nlities  from  beneath  the  soil  on  the  adjacent 
shores,  in  which  they  are  deeply  embedded,''  the  land 
having  since  been  upraised. 

The  sand,  which  covers  a  vast  extent  of  the  pe- 
ninsula of  Jaff'na,  and  in  which  the  cocoa-nut  and 
Palmyra-palm  grow  freely,  has  been  carried  by  the 
currents  from  tlio  coast  of  India,  and  either  flung  uix)n 
tho  northern  beach  in  the  winter  montiis,  or  driven 
into  the  lake  during  tho  south-west  monsoon,  and  i 
thence  washed  on  shore  by  tho  ripple,  and  distributed  : 
by  the  wind.  Tho  arable  soil  of  Jaff'iia  is  generally  of  i 
a  deep  red  colour,  from  tho  mixt\iro  of  iron,  and  being 
Largely  composed  of  lime  from  the  comminuted  coral, 
is  susceptible  of  the  highest  cultivation,  and  produces 
erops  of  great  luxuriance.  This  tillage  is  carried  on 
exclusively  by  irrigation  from  innumerable  wells,  into 
which  tho  water  rises  fresh  through  the  madroporc 
nnd  sand,  there  Ixiing  no  streams  in  the  district  unless 
those  percolations  can  be  so  called  which  make  their 
way  underground,  and  rise  in  the  sands  on  the  margin 
of  the  sea  at  low  water. 


'  Papers  rognrdin^  tlio  prncticabiltty  of  forming  n  imvigublo 
|>as«ige  between  Ceylon  nnd  tlio  Main  \ii\m\  of  India.  1.  Minute 
on  the  subject,  by  tbo  Right  llonournblc  tlio  Governor  of  Madras 
(S.  R.  Lnsliington,  Ksq.))  communicnted  by  Admiral  Sir  F.  W. 
C,  R.  Owen,  K.C.ll.  2.  Report  on  tlic  Straits  wliicli  separate 
tlic  Rannad  province  in  the  Peninsnla  of  India  frnin  tlic  Island 
of  Ceylon,  by  Mi\jor  .Siin,  E.  I.C.S.,  1830 1  comnuniiattcd  by  Lieut.- 
Colonel  \V.  Monteitb,  Engineers,  K.I.C.S.,  I'.R.G.S.  Joiirn.  of 
tilt  Rog.  Oco.  Soc,  vol.  iv.,  p.  1,  ct  seq. 

'  TurHnella  rapa,  formerly  known  na  Valuta  graris,  used  by 
tlic  people  of  India  to  be  sown  into  bangles  nnd  nnklcts. 

'  In  1845,  nn  nntiquc  iron  anchor  was  found  under  the  soil  at 
tho  north-western  powit  of  Jaffiin,  of  such  size  nnd  weight  ns  to 
i>.ow  thttt  it  must  linvo  belonged  to  n  rhip  of  much  greater 
tonnage  than  any  which  tho  depth  of  wntor  would  pi^rinit  to 
navigate  the  channel  at  the  present  day. 
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Wdla  in  the  Coral  Hocks. — These  phenomena  occur 
at  Jaffna,  in  consequence  of  the  rocks  being  magnesian 
limestone  and  coral,  overlying  a  bed  of  sand,  and  in 
some  places,  where  the  soil  is  light,  the  surface  of  the 
ground  is  a  hollow  arch,  which  resounds  as  if  a  hoi-se's 
weight  were  sufficient  to  cnish  it  inwards.  This  is 
strikingly  perceptible  in  tho  vicinity  of  tho  remarkable 
well  at  Potoor,  on  the  west  side  of  the  toau  leading 
from  Jaff'na  to  Point  Pedro,  where  tho  surf*  -•  of  the 
surrounding  country  is  only  about  fifteen  feet  above 
the  sea  level.  Tho  well,  however,  is  upwards  of  140 
feet  in  de[ith,  the  water  fresh  at  the  surface,  brackish 
lower  down,  and  intensely  salt  below. 

According  to  the  universol  belief  of  the  inhabitants, 
it  is  an  underground  pool,  which  communicates  with 
tho  sea  by  a  subterranean  channel  bubbling  out  on  the 
shore  near  Kangesontorre,  about  seven  miles  to  the 
north-west. 

A  similar  subterranean  stream  is  said  to  conduct  to 
the  sea  from  another  singular  well  near  Tillipalli,  iu 
sinking  which  the  workmen,  at  the  depth  of  fourteen 
feet,  came  to  the  ubiq.iitous  coral,  the  crust  of  which 
gave  way,  i  nd  showed  a  cavern  below  containing  the 
water  they  were  in  search  of,  with  a  depth  of  more 
than  thirty- throe  feet. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  well  at  Tallipalli  preserve.^ 
its  depth  at  all  seasons  alike,  uninfluenced  by  rains  or 
drought ;  and  a  steam-engine  erected  at  Potoor,  with 
the  intention  of  irrigating  the  surrounding  lands,  failed 
to  lower  it  in  any  perceptible  degi-ce. 

Other  wells,  especially  some  near  the  coast,  maintain 
their  level  with  such  uniformity  as  to  be  inexhaustible 
at  any  season,  even  after  a  succession  of  years  of  drought 
— a  fact  from  which  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  their 
supply  is  chiefly  derived  by  percolation  from  the  sea. 

Darwin,  in  his  account  of  the  coral  productions  of  the 
Pacific  and  Indian  ocenns,  has  propounded  a  theory  as  to 
the  abundance  of  fresh  water  iu  the  atolls  and  islands  on 
coval  reefs,  furnished  by  wells  which  ebb  and  flow  with 
tho  tides.  As.suming  it  to  be  impossible  to  separate 
salt  from  sea-water  by  filtration,  he  suggests  that  tho 
porous  coral  rock  being  permeated  by  salt  water,  the 
rain  which  falls  on  the  surface  might  sink  to  the  level 
of  the  sun-ounding  sea,  "and  must  accumulate  there, 
displacing  an  equal  bulk  of  sea  water — and  as  the  por- 
tion of  the  latter  in  the  lower  part  of  the  great  sponge- 
like  ma.ss  rises  and  falls  with  the  tides,  so  will  the  fresh 
water  near  the  surface." — Naturalist's  Journal,  ch.  xx. 
But  lubsequent  experiments  have  demonstrated  that  the 
idea  of  separating  tho  salt  by  filtration  is  not  altogether 
imaginary,  as  Darwin  seems  to  have  there  supposed, 
and  Mr.  Witt,  in  a  remarkable  pajier,  "On  a  Peculiar 
Power  possessed  by  Porous  IMedia  of  Kemoving  Matters 
from  Solution  iu  Water,"  has  since  succeeded  in  showing 
that  "  water  containing  considerable  quantities  of  saline 
nuxtter  in  solution  may,  by  merely  percolating  through 
great  masses  of  porous  strata  during  long  periods,  be 
gradually  deprived  of  its  salt  to  such  an  extent  cm  pro- 
bably to  render  even  sea  wtiter/resh." — Philos.  Mag.  1 850. 
Divesting  the  subject  therefore  of  this  difficulty,  other 
doubts  appear  to  suggest  themselves  as  to  the  appli- 
cability of  Darwin's  theory  to  coral  formations  in 
general.  For  instance,  it  might  be  supposed  that 
rain  falling  on  a  substance  already  saturated  with 
moisture,  would  flow  off"  instead  of  sinking  into  it; 
and  that  being  of  less  specific  gravity  than  salt 
water,  it  would  fail  to  "displace  an  equal  bulk  "of 
the  latter. 
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Tliere  nre  some  cxtruoriliuary  but  wull-attosted  statf- 
uioiits  of  a  tliin  layor  of  f^e.^h  wator  lieing  found  on  the 
surface  of  tlio  sea,  after  h«ivy  rains  in  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  {Journ.  Aaiat.  So(^.  Jieuif.  vol.  v.  n.  239).  Be- 
sides, I  fancy  tliat  in  tlie  majority  of  atolls  and  coral 
islands  the  ({uantity  of  rain  which  so  small  an  area  is 
calculated  to  intercept,  would  bo  insufflcient  of  itself 
to  account  for  the  extraordinary  abundance  of  fresh 
water  daily  dmwn  from  the  wells.  For  instance,  the 
ini|icrficial  exte  it  of  each  of  the  Laccadi\es  is  but  two 
or  three  square  miles,  the  surface  soil  resting  on  a  crust 
of  iio;'.i!,  beneath  which  is  a  stratum  of  sand ;  and  yet 
on  reaching  the  latter,  fresh  water  flows  in  such  i)ro- 
fusion,  that  wells  and  largo  tanks  for  soaking  cocoa-nut 
fibre  are  formed  in  any  place  by  niei-ely  '•  breaking 
through  the  crust  and  taking  out  the  sand."  —  Madras 
Journal,  vol.  xiv. 

It  is  curious  that  the  abundant  supply  of  water  in  these 
wells  should  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  early 
navigators,  and  C'osmas  Indieopleustes,  writing  in  the 
sixth  century,  sj>eaks  of  the  numerous  small  islands  off 
the  coast  of  Taprobanc,  with  abundance  of  fresh  water 
and  cocoa-nut  ])alms,  although  these  islands  rest  on  a  bed 
of  sand, — Cosmos,  Inil ,  ed  Thevenot,  vol.  i.,  pp.  3,  20. 
It  is  remarkable  tliat  in  the  little  island  of  Ramisserani, 
one  of  the  chains  which  connects  Adam's  Bridge  with 
the  Indian  continent,  fresh  water  is  found  freely  on 
sinking  for  it  in  the  sand ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  in 
the  adjacent  island  of  IManaar,  which  participates  in  the 
geologic  character  of  the  interior  of  Ceylon.  The  fresh 
water  in  the  Laccadive  wells,  always  fluctuates  with 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides.  In  some  rare  instances, 
as  on  the  little  island  of  Bitra,  which  is  the  smallest 
inhabited  spot  in  the  group,  the  water,  though  abun- 
bant,  is  brackish,  but  this  is  susceptible  of  au  expla- 
nation quite  consistent  with  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
Witt,  which  require  that  the  process  of  percolation 
shall  be  continued  "  during  long  periods,  and  through 
great  masses  of  parous  strata."  Darwin  equally  con- 
cedes that  to  keep  the  rain  fresh  when  banked  in,  as  he 
assumes,  by  the  sea,  the  mass  of  madrepore  must  be 
" sufliciently  thick  to  prevent  inechiinical  admixture; 
and  where  the  land  consists  of  loose  V)locks  of  coral 
witli  open  interstices,  the  water,  if  a  well  be  dug,  is 
brackisii."  Conditions,  analogous  to  all  these  particu- 
larised, present  themselves  at  Jaflna,  and  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  extent  to  which  fresh  water  is  found 
there,  is  directly  connected  with  percolation  from  the 
sea.  The  quantity  of  rain  which  annually  falls  is  less 
than  in  England,  being  but  thirty  inches  ;  whibt  the 
average  heat  is  highest  in  Ceylon,  and  evaporation 
great  in  proportion.  Throughout  the  Peninsula,  I  am 
informed  by  Mr.  Bj-rne,  the  government  surveyor  of 
the  district,  that  as  a  general  rule  "  all  the  wUs  are 
below  the  sea  level."  It  would  be  useless  to  sink  them 
in   the   higher  ground,  where   they  could  only  catch 


surface  water.  The  November  rains  fill  them  at  once 
to  the  brim,  but  the  water  quickly  subsides  as  the 
season  becomes  dry,  and  "  sinks  to  the  uni/urm  level,  at 
which  it  remains  fixed  fur  the  next  nine  or  ten  months, 
unless  when  slightly  affected  by  showei-s."  "  iVo  well 
below  the  sea  level  becomes  dry  of  itself"  even  in  sea- 
s(>n3  of  extreme  and  continued  drought ;  but  the  con- 
tents do  not  vary  with  the  tides,  the  rise  of  which 
is  so  trifling  that  the  distance  from  the  ocean,  and 
the  slowness  of  filtration,  renders  its  fluctuations 
imperceptible. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  well  of  Potcr,  the  pheno- 
mena of  which  indicate  its  direct  connection  with  the 
sea  by  means  of  a  fissure  or  a  channel  beneath  the  arch 
of  maguesian  limestone,  rises  and  falls  a  few  inches  in 
the  course  of  twelve  hours.  Another  well  at  Navo- 
keiry,  a  short  distance  from  it,  does  the  same ;  whilst 
the  well  at  Tillipalli  is  entirely  unafl'ected  as  to  ts  level 
by  any  rains,  and  exhibits  no  alteration  of  its  depths 
on  cither  monsoon.  Admiral  Fitzroy,  in  his  Narrative 
(f  tlie  Stirveying  Voyages  of  the  /tdventure  and  Beagle, 
the  ex])edition  to  which  Mr.  Darwin  was  attached, 
adverts  to  the  phenomenon  in  connection  with  the  fresh 
water  found  in  the  Coral  Island,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  wells  and  the  flow  and  ebb  of  the  tide.  He  advances 
the  theory  propounded  by  Darwin,  of  the  retention  of 
the  river  water,  which  he  says  "  does  not  mix  with  the 
salt  water  which  surrounds  it,  except  at  the  edges  of 
the  land.  The  flowing  tide  pushes  on  every  side,  the 
mixed  soil  being  very  porous,  and  causes  the  water  to 
rise.  When  the  tide  falls,  the  fresh  water  sinks  also. 
A  sponge  full  of  fresh  woter  placed  genlhj  in  a  basin  of 
salt  icaier,  tcill  not  part  mth  its  contents  for  a  length  of 
time  if  left  untouched,  and  the  water  in  the  middle  of 
the  sponge  will  be  found  untainted  by  salt  for  many 
day.s,  perhaps  much  longer  if  tried."—  Vol.  i.,  p.  3G5. 
In  a  perfectly  motionless  medium  the  c.  tierirocut  of 
the  sponge  may,  no  doubt,  be  successful  to  the  extent 
mentioned  by  Admiral  Fitzroy ;  and  so  the  rain-water 
imbibed  by  a  coral  rock  might,  for  a  length  of  time, 
remain  fresh  where  it  came  into  no  contact  with  the 
salt.  But  the  disturbance  caused  by  the  tides,  and  the 
partial  intermixture  admitted  byAdmiral  Fitzroy,  must, 
by  reiterated  occurrence,  tend  in  time  to  taint  the  fresh 
watei-  which  is  affected  by  the  movement ;  and  this  is 
demonstrable  even  by  the  test  of  the  sponge :  for  I  find 
that  on  charging  one  with  coloured  fluid,  and  immers- 
ing it  in  a  vessel  containing  water  perfectly  pure,  no 
intermixture  takes  place  so  long  as  the  pui-o  water  is 
undisturbed ;  but  on  causing  an  artificial  tide,  by 
grail  ally  replacing  a  portion  of  the  surrounding  con- 
tents of  the  basin,  the  tinted  water  in  the  sponge  be- 
comes displaced  and  disturbed,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  ebbs  and  flows  its  escape  is  made  manifest  by  the 
ijuantity  of  colour  which  it  imparts  to  the  sm'roundiog 
fluid. 


MALDIVA    ISLANDS. 


TuociANO  Islands— PnoDrciionb—ATOi-ui  on  AroLioNS— 

FiSUINa  I3lX)CEB  OP  COBAt— iNUABITANTS  ASU  LANOrAGKS  — 

Island  of  Dieoo  Gahcia— Comoro  Island. 

Afteh  tlie  Humorous  Ai  rhipeliigoe.s  of  the  Piicitie, 
constituting  in  their  nssemblige  what  tlie  French 
geographer  calls  Australasia — ihe  germ  of  a  future 
continent — to  diatinguish  them  fi'im  the  existing  con- 
tinent of  AuHtralia,  few  coral  reofs  present  greater 
interest  than  those  of  the  Maldiva  Islanus,  ,.  Iiluii  sjiread 
out  for  above  five  hundred  miles,  along  the  western 
face  of  India  and  Ceylon,  and  which  thus  lie  in  the 
direct  route  of  all  ships  bound  thither.' 

The  woixl  Maldiva,  John  de  Barros  says,  is  derived 
from  mal,  signifying,  in  the  Malabar  language,  -  a 
thousand,  or  uncountable  number,  and  diva,  an  island ; 


and  the  group,  ho  adds,  "ulthough  thei-e  are  openings 
in  it  from  five  to  twenty  leagues  wide,  is  yet  so  crowded 
in  other  places  as  to  give  the  idea  of  a  half-drowned 
orchard,  the  depth  of  water  in  the  intervals  being 
Hutficieut  for  the  largest  vessel,  and  yet  the  space  in 
them  not  sufficient  for  her  yards  and  sails."  Their 
]iroductions  he  also  enumerates  minutely,  especially  the 
cocoa-nut,'-  both  of  the  ordinary  kind  and  of  that  called 
coco-de-nier,'  almost  peculiar  to  the  Seychelles,  the 
seed  of  which  a])pcurs  to  have  been  borne  thence  to 
the  Maldivas  by  the  currents  of  the  ocean,  thus  show- 
ing them  to  flow  principally  from  west  to  east,  as  I 
found  them.  The  beautiful  cowi-ie-shcll  he  also  men- 
tioned as  abundant,  being  fished  for  by  a  curious  but 
well  known  process.     The  branches  and  leaves  of  the 
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cocoa-nut  are  laid  together  and  lashed  up  iuto  bundles  , 
about  the  size  of  a  wlieat-shcaf,  two  of  which  constitute  , 
what  is  called  a  balsa,  formed  as  on  the  coasts  of  Chili  ; 
and  Peru,  on  many  parts  of  which  they  are  the  only 
means  by  which  vessels   can  communicate  with   the 
shore.     On  these  balsas  they  then   take  a  number  of 
trot  lines,  baiteil  as  we  bob  for  eel.s,  viz.,  with  short  , 
threads  attached  to  them  at  every  five  or  six  inches  ' 
distance,  and  each  with  a  bit  of  otfal  meat  for  bait, 
tied  by  u  knot  to  prevent  its  slipping  ott'.     The  shell- 
fish swallows  this,  knot  and  all,  and  is  hauled  up  with  ' 
the  trot  line;  nor  is  this  manner  of  fishing  peculiar 
for  cowries  only,  many  other  shells  of  the  most  valuable 
sea  species  being  lu-ocured  in  the  same  way.     When  I 
the  balsas  are  loaded,  they  are  paddled  asliore,  and  the  j 
shells  buried  in  the  earth  till  the  fish  rot  out  of  them. 
They  are  then  washed  out,  and  are  ready  for  ex  jmrtation, 


"being  so  much  belter,"  adds  Barros,  'than  cop|)er 
for  money,  as  they  neither  soil  the  hands  or  render 
offensive  odoui-s."  (And  to  .show  that  these  islands  are 
not  without  their  value  in  a  commercial  jioint  of  view, 
were  it  only  for  this  one  article,  it  may  be  added,  that 
cowries  arc  at  this  moment  worth  not  less  than  20/.  a 
ton  in  England,  and  50/.  to  GO/,  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
where  the  interior  seems  about  to  be  opened  to  our 
commercial  enterprise  by  the  Niger,  along  the  banks 
of  which  this  money  is  the  only  currency.) 

These  Islands,  Barros  further  says,  aboiuid  in  fish, 
which,  in  his  days,  wei-e  salted  ond  exported  to  all 
parts  of  India,   with    fish-oil  and  jauggiy,  or  coarse 


'  "  Some  Rcmarlii  relative  to  the  Ocofprupliy  of  the  Miililiva 
Tilandu  ami  the  >'avi{^blo  Clmnncls  (at  present  known  to 
Europeans),  which  icparate  the  Atolls  from  cncli  other.  By  Jnmea 
Horsburgh,  Kaq.,  Hydrographer  to  the  East  India  Company."  On 
tho  same  subject,  by  Captain  W.  F.  W  Owen,  U.N.  Journal 
of  Boy.  On,  Soc.,  vol  ii.,  p.  72  and  81. 


'  In  such  esteem  is  this  fruit  held  in  this  part  of  tho  world, 
tliat  it  is  a  common  saying,  both  here  and  all  along  the  Malabar 
coast,  "  as  fruitful,  as  profltuble,  as  beautiful,  &c.,  as  a  cocoa- 
tree." 

3  Famous  as  a  medicine,  and  ouce  considered  a  better  counter- 
poison  even  than  the  bezoar  stone.  When  germinating  it  assumes 
a  peculiar  appearance ;  whence  its  meat,  which  Is  an  insipid  jelly, 
is  supposed  to  promote  fecundity,  and  its  shell  to  cure  venereal 
alTections.  A  sjiecimen  of  the  fruit  and  n  drawing  of  tho  t'  ' 
are  in  the  Naval  and  Military  Museum,  Preparations  from  tl.  i 
fetch  a  very  hii;h  value  still  in  India. 
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sugar,  in  oxclmnge  for  w]iicli  they  iinjOTrt  cuttoii  (their  ' 
woiivci-s  being  con.sidered  the  best  in  India),  and  rico,  | 
cattle,  sheep,  butter,  ghee,  <fei; ,  of  all  wliieh  trade  only 
a  most  insigniQcant  fraction  yet  subsistH  with  CeyKm. 
"The  king  and  the  iicopli-,"  ho  adds,  "an^Hindhus,  but 
the  subordinate  governors  are  Moora,  attaining  to  their 
situations  by  littlu  and  little  ;  Ijeing  admitted  as  mer- 
chants, and  afterwards  renting  the  jiublic  duties  from 
the  king,  they  are  invested  with  administrative  powers 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  levy  the  taxes."  I  notice 
this,  because  it  is  u  curious  fact  that,  on  the  contrary, 
in  all  the  Arab  governments  from  Maskat  to  Zanzibar, 
the  money-brokers  and  renter.,  of  taxes  as  subordinates 
are  mostly  Banyans  and  Hindhus. 

A  much  more  minute  account  of  the  Maldivas,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  Fran(;ois  Pyrard  de 
Laval,  published  in  Paris,  1C79,  and  giving  an  account 
of  his  voyages  from  1003  to  1007,  of  which  I  shall 
remark  by  the  way,  that  very  many  of  his  descrii)tions 
of  manner,  il'c,  in  the  east  are  correct  along  the  east 
coast  of  Africa  down  to  the  present  day ;  and  an 
abridged  translation  of  his  book  would,  therefore,  I 
think,  be  an  acceptable  and  useful  pre.sent  to  the  mere 
English  reader  now.  The  portion  of  it  which  relates 
to  the  Maldivas,  docs  not  bear  (juite  the  same  internal 
evidence  of  minute  accuracy  as  the  remainder  ;  yet  I 
shall  quote  from  it  largely — the  work  having  become 
scarce. 

The  gcogra]ihical  description  of  the  Maldivas  by 
FriUK^ois  Pyrard  begins  at  his  jiage  71,  and  is  in  brief 
as  follows: — 

"The  Maldivas  begin  at  8"  north  latitude,  and  end 
in  4"  south  latitude,  iMjing  two  hundred  ond  forty 
leagues  in  length,  but  seldom  exceeding  thirty  or 
thirty-fivo  leagues  broad ;  and  are  from  one  hundred 
to  one  Inindred  and  hfty  leagues  from  the  main  land 
of  Cape  Comorin,  Collan,  Cochin,  itc. 

"They  are  divided  naturally  and  iwlitically  into 
thirteen  atoUons  and  provinces.  It  is  extraordinaiy  to 
see  these  atoUons  environed  by  n  great  stone  wall,  in 
such  wise  as  no  space  of  dry  ground  even  coidd  be  so 
well  closed  by  walls  as  they  aii.-. 

"  The.se  atollons  are  generally  either  round  or  oval  in 
form,  and  about  thirty  leagues  in  circumference,  more  or 
less.  They  abut  each  other  from  north  to  south  with- 
out touching,  and  between  each  two  there  are  navigable 
channels  more  or  less  wide  or  practicable  for  small 
vessels.  When  inside  an  atollon  this  wall  is  se'^n  all 
round  to  defend  it  from  the  impetuosity  of  tlu  sea ; 
and  it  is  most  appalling  to  behold,  when  near  this  bank 
on  the  iimcr  side,  the  waves,  following  each  other  from 
a  great  distance,  at  length  break  against  the  said  wall 
with  a  violence  indescribable,  each  wave,  particularly 
at  high  water,  being  higher,  when  in  the  act  of  curling 
over  or  breaking,  than  n  house  of  common  elevation, 
and  appearing  like  a  snow-white  wall  absolutely  inap- 
Jiroachable  from  without . 

"  Within  these  inclosures  there  are  an  almost  infinite 
riumber  of  islands  and  islets,  Bniounting  altogether  to 
more  than  twelve  thousand;  and  the  king  takes  his 
title  accordingly — '  Ibrahim  Sultan,  King  of  the  Thir- 
teen Atollons  and  Twelve  Thousand  Isles.'  The  inha- 
bitants declare  that  the  high  tides  and  violent  currents 
are  always  diminishing  their  number ;  and  Pymrtl 
observes,  that  each  atollon  is  a  shallow  bank,  and  w.is 
formerly  a  singTe  island,  since  cut  up  into  small  parts 
by  the  inroads  of  the  watera.  But  thi.f  is  not  according 
to  thui'ec'ivtdhypothcsisorresultofmodeniobservation. 


"  Within  the  atollons  there  is  always  smooth  water, 
and  seldom  more  than  twenty  fathoms  onywliere,  nor 
even  so  much  in  many  parts  ;  all  the  shoals  arc  of  rock, 
stones,  or  sand,  witli  from  two  to  three  feet  water  on 
them  at  low  water,  or  even  les.s  on  many,  so  that  it 
woidd  not  \h\  difficult  to  visit  all  the  i.slands  of  the 
same  atoll---  without  n  boat,  were  it  not  for  a  dan- 
gerous large  fish,  called  by  the  natives  Paimonei  (pro- 
bably sharks),  and  because  the  Ixittom,  being  mostly  of 
shai-p  coral,  cuts  the  feet.  There  is  also  unich  of  the 
tree  coral,  called  aquiry  or  ackcrry,  which  being  broken 
into  a  small  gmvcl  is  used  to  make  the  sugar  or  honey 
of  the  cocoa-nut,  by  boiling  it  with  its  water, 

"  Amongst  them,  there  are  a  number  of  uninhabited 
islands,  some  with  trees  and  herbage,  some  bare  banks 
of  sand,  others  covered  at  high,  and  dry  at  low  water ; 
most  of  them  infested  with  land  crabs  (cacouoc),  and 
sea  lobsters ;  and  many  of  them  fretiuented  by  birds 
called  pingay  (query  jienguin),  which  lay  such  a  prodi- 
gious quantity  of  eggs,  that  one  can  tread  nowhere 
clear  of  them.  They  care  little  for  the  natives,  who  do 
not  eat  them  ;  nevertheless,  they  are  vei-y  good  food, 
and  are  the  size  of  a  pigeon,  with  black  and  white 
plumage.  The  heat  of  the  sand  assists  them  to  hatch 
their  young  easily.  The  sands  which  are  thus  used  by 
the  birds  have  no  fresh  water ;  but  all  those  with  wood 
on  them  have  fresh  water,  though  on  some  it  is  either 
bad  or  very  scanty." 

Pyrard  then  gives  the  names  of  the  atollons,  -which 
it  is  unnecessary  to  transcribe  here  ;  and  adds, — 

"  The  name  of  the  whole  chain  of  the  atollons  or 
kingdom,  is  in  their  language  Male-ragud,  or  kingdom 
of  5lal6  ;  but  the  other  peo])le  of  India  call  it  Male- 
diva,  and  the  people  arc  called  by  other  Indians 
'  Dives,'  meaning  islanders.  The  channels  which  sepa- 
rate the  atollons  cannot,  for  the  most  ])art,  be  passed 
by  large  vessels ;  but  there  are  four  much  wider  than 
the  others,  which  may  be  navigated  by  the  largest 
vessels.  Nevertheless,  they  are  all  extremely  dangerous, 
particidarly  by  night."     He  says  also, 

"I  have  Been  in  the  Maldivas,  several  charts,  whereon 
the  dangers  and  channels  were  very  exactly  marked. 

"It  in  also  remarkable,  that  os  I  have  before  said, 
the  atollons,  l)eing  all  in  a  line,  and  abutting  each 
other,  sepai-ated  by  channels  of  the  sea,  they  have 
openings  or  entrances,  two  at  each  end  of  eoch  atollon, 
corresponding  to  two  in  the  neighbouring  atollon;  by 
means  of  which  the  communication  between  them  may 
be  caiTied  on  at  all  times  and  Bea.sons. 

"This  is  most  providential;  for  if  there  was  only 
one  opening  to  each,  their  intercommunication  could 
not  be  carried  on,  because  of  the  very  rapid  currents 
which  set  through  the  channels,  at  times  to  the  cast- 
ward  or  westward,  according  to  the  Bea.sons  and  cir- 
cumstances. 

"Thi:s,  when  the  cnirents  run  to  the  eastward  and 
from  the  westward,  the  vessels  or  barks  of  the  Mal- 
divans  proceed  to  sea  by  the  western  jiassage,  cross 
the  separating  channel,  and  enter  the  next  atoll  by  its 
eastern  opening ;  in  like  manner  in  going  and  rei.urning, 
so  that  they  never  return  by  the  same  opening  as  that 
by  which  they  go  forth.  Notwithstanding  this  great 
advantage  in  the  natural  and  providential  arrangement 
of  the  openings,  many  of  their  boats  are  annually  lost, 
being  carried  off  by  sudden  storms,  or  ciUms  overtaking 
them  in  their  pa.ssage  from  atoll  to  atoll. 

"Moreover  these  entrances  differ  from  each  other  in 
breadth;    some  are   tolerably  wide,  others  are   very 
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narrow — tho  wideot  is  not  more  than  a  hundred  yards, 
and  some  are  not  ten.  Tlicao  gateways  or  entrances 
are  all  of  them  guarded,  as  it  were,  by  an  island  on 
each  side,  which,  if  armed,  could  always  prevent  the 
approach  or  entrance  of  any  vessel. 

"  As  to  tho  channels,  which  are  all  called  candou, 
and  separate  the  atolions,  there  are  four  easily  navigable, 
by  which  large  ships  may  pass  through  tho  Maldivas, 
OS  many  of  all  sorts  do  very  frequently  pass;  but  they 
are  not  without  danger,  and  many  vessels  are  lost  every 
year  in  thcni.  It  is  not  by  design  that  ships  pass 
through  tiieso  channels,  but  the  islands  are  in  so  long 
a  chain,  that  it  is  ditiicult  to  avoid  them;  and  in  calms, 
and  foul  winds,  ships  are  frequently  carried  on  them  in 
spite  of  their  best  efforts." 

Pyrard  next  gives  an  account  of  those  ]m8sage8;  but, 
as  it  is  in  several  places  contradictory,  and  certainly 
erroneous,  I  shall  pass  to  his  general  notices  of  the 
whole  groiip. 

"The  Maldivas  are  fertile  in  fruit  and  other  com- 
modities necessary  to  sustain  man;  they  produce 
millet,  and  another  small  grain  like  it,  but  black  like 
turnip  seed;  the  first  is  called  oora,  and  the  latter 
himby :  they  have  two  harvests  of  them  in  the  year, 
and  make  flour  of  them,  which  they  boil  with  milk 
and  sugar  of  cocoa-nut ;  they  also  make  cakes  and 
pastry,  and  other  sorts  of  provision  with  it. 

"They  also  produce  many  roots,  one  in  particular 
named  Ilel  pool,  which  is  gathered  without  being 
])lanted;  it  is  round,  and  as  big  as  the  two  fists.  It  is 
broken  and  ground  down  between  coarse  stones,  then 
exposed  to  the  sun  on  a  cloth  to  dry,  when  it  becomes 
a  sort  of  starch  or  fine  white  flour,  and  will  keep  a 
long  while ;  it  makes  excellent  cakes  or  pastry,  except 
that  it  is  heavy  on  the  stomach,  and,  to  be  good,  should 
be  eaten  fresh, 

"There  are  also  other  sorts  of  roots  called  Alas, 
some  red  like  beet,  and  others  white  as  tuniips — these 
are  cultivated  and  gathered  in  September  only :  they 
will  keep  nearly  through  the  year,  and  fcvm  the  prin- 
cipal article  of  their  food ;  are  cooked  in  various  ways, 
and  with  the  sugar  or  honey  of  tbe  cocoa-nut  they 
are  very  well  tasted.  Wheat  is  called  Godang,  and 
rice  Andonc,  but  neither  of  them  grow  on  the  isles. 
They  import  much  rice,  wliich  enters  as  a  main  article 
of  their  food  in  a  great  variety  of  messes,  and  when 
boiled  simply,  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  bread.  It  is 
also  boiled,  dried,  and  then  ground  into  a  flour,  which 
IS  mixed  with  eggs,  honey,  or  with  the  milk  or  oil  of 
the  cocoa-nut,  and  thus  makes  excellent  tarts  and 
other  dishes. 

"  Fowls  are  in  such  abundance  that  they  are  propa- 
gated without  domestic  care,  and  are  sold  commonly  at 
less  than  a  penny  each,  and  three  dozen  eggs  may  be 
had  for  the  same  sum.  They  liave  many  other  land 
birds;  their  sea  birds  have  already  been  noticed.  Rats 
and  mice  are  so  numerous,  as  to  oblige  the  natives  to 
build  their  magazines  of  provisions  on  piles  or  posts, 
and  sometimes  near  the  sea,  at  a  hundred  yards  or 
more  from  the  shore.  There  are  said  to  be  no  venom- 
ous animals,  except  one  species  of  snake,  which  is  very 
dungcrous.  There  are  no  horses,  and  but  few  homed 
cattle,  which  belong  all  to  the  king.  They  are  gene- 
rally brought  from  other  parts,  or  rather  a  few  were 
brought  as  curiosities,  and  nave  since  multiplied  to  four 
or  five  hundred,  for  their  flesh  is  only  eaten  at  a  few 
I)articular  feai>ts  in  the  year.  They  have  no  dogs,  and 
have  a  truly  Muhammadan  horror  of  them, 


"  The  atolions  arc  wonderfully  abundant  in  all  kinds 
of  fish,  large  and  small,  which,  indeed,  furnish  a  prin- 
cipal article  in  the  food  and  commerce  of  tho  natives. 
Hharks  are  numerous  ;  many  of  tho  islanders  are  de- 
voured by  them,  and  many  are  seen  who  have  lost  legs 
and  arms  by  them. 

"  In  consequence  of  this  great  abundance  of  all  kinds 
of  food,  it  costs  but  little  to  live  ;  four  hundred  cocoa- 
nuts  are  sold  for  sixpence,  five  hundred  bananas,  u 
dozen  fowls,  or  tlu-ec  hundred  bundles  of  roots,  dec,  <bc., 
for  a  like  sum. 

"  It  is  proverbial  that  the  natives  never  get  rich, 
but  that  strangers  become  so  quickly ;  because  the 
natives  have  neither  care,  ambition,  nor  avarice. 

"  Throughout  these  islands  there  are  no  close  towns, 
but  the  houses  are  built  separately,  each  with  its  own 
garden  and  ground;  and  the  lands  of  different  proprie- 
tors are  separated  by  narrow  lanes,  generally  well 
shaded  by  shrubs  in  hedge-rows. 

"  The  houses  of  the  common  people  are  built  of  tho 
wood  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  and  thatched  with  tho  leaf; 
but  the  chiefs  and  the  most  wealthy  build  with  coral, 
which  they  fish  up  from  different  parts  for  the  purposo ; 
it  takes  a  good  polish,  and  is  sawn  and  hewn  into  tho 
shapes  required.  At  first  it  is  very  white,  but  loses  its 
colour  after  some  exposure  to  the  weather ;  and  be- 
comes quite  black  in  time. 

"  The  manner  of  fishing  up  the  large  blocks  of  coral 
is  curious.  There  is  a  wood  which  grows  on  tho 
islands,  called  candou,  wliich,  when  dry,  is  lighter  than 
cork  ;  the  tree  is  something  like,  and  of  the  size  of  the 
aspen  ;  it  bears  no  fniit,  and  is  not  fit  for  fuel :  but  its 
plank  is  used  as  our  fir-deals.  Having  noted  the  block 
of  coral  they  want,  a  rope  of  sufficient  magnitude  is 
attached  to  it,  even  at  great  depths,  for  both  sexes  aro 
extremely  expert  swimmers  and  divers ;  pieces  of 
candou  are  then  sunk  and  lashed  to  the  block,  »mtil 
there  be  enough  of  them  to  float  it,  and  its  roots  being 
loosened,  it  rises  to  the  surface  attached  to  its  raft,  and 
is  borne  by  it  to  the  place  required.  This  wood,  how- 
ever, soon  becomes  water-soaked,  when  it  must  be  dried 
in  the  sim  before  it  can  be  again  used  for  the  same 
purposo." 

(I  shall  here  take  occasion  to  observe  that  a  belief 
generally  prevails  that  the  blocks  of  coral  resemble 
vegetables,  that  a  root  is  necc8.sary  to  them,  that  if 
merely  broken  down  to  the  surface  they  continue  to 
grow,  but  that  they  may  be  rooted  out.  And  on  this 
principle  a  late  governor  of  the  new  colony  of  the 
French  at  St.  Mary's,  Madagascar,  cleared  out  antl 
made  a  beautiful  little  port  at  that  place ;  and  by 
similar  means  the  inhabitants  of  the  Muldivas  can 
always  secure  to  themselves  good  outlets  and  inlets 
from  and  to  their  atolions.  And  thus,  says  Pyrard — 
"  The  port  of  tho  island  of  St.  Male,  being  full  of  large 
rocks,  so  that  vessels  could  not  anchor  in  it,  was  com- 
pletely cleared  of  them,  and  rendered  navigable  and  safe. ") 

"  There  are  two  languages  in  tho  Maldivas :  the  com- 
mon, which  is  peculiar  to  the  people,  and  the  Arabic, 
which  is  the  learned  language,  and  much  in  esteem ;  it 
is  to  them  what  the  Latin  is  to  Christians."  (It 
appears  that  they  have  also,  at  this  day,  a  peculiar 
alphabet,  differing  from  the  Arabic  and  the  Sanscrit, 
and  its  derivatives  in  Hindhustan,  Av«,  Siani,  and  tho 
Malay  Islands.  It  is  written  like  the  Arabic,  from 
right  to  left,  and  the  vowels  are  indicated  by  points  in 
the  same  manner.  Of  this  sort  is  a  manuscript  in  the 
possession  of  Sir  Alexander  Johnston.) 
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Of  tlie  islund  of  Difgo  Qnrcia,  which  ia  the  extreme 
Routbrrnmost  of  the  whulo  group  of  the  Miihlivas,  and 
long  considered  as  uncouneetod  with  any  other,  we 
liavo  numerniiH  notices ;  and  Mr.  Horaburgh,  in  liis 
P^aat  India  Directory,  girea  an  excellent  descri]ition  of 
it.  It  in  the  )ilnco  of  bunishnicnt  for  leperH  from  the 
Sfauritius  and  ImIo  Bourbon,  where  tliey  iiinke  cocon- 
nut  nil,  and  catch  turtle  for  ex])ortation  ;  nnd  it  is  ns 
fanions  in  this  way  in  these  Hcas  r.;;  Ascension  in  the 
Atlantic.  Its  lagoon  forms  one  of  the  fint'st  luirbouitt 
in  the  world;  but  it  is  believed  that  there  are  many 
others  of  a  similar  description,  and  equally  good,  in  the 
other  ntollous.  When  I  commanded  the  JSamcauta, 
in  1811,  I  entered  it  by  the  western  channel,  and  I 
left  it  by  the  eastern,  which,  contrary  to  Mr.  Hoi-s- 
Imrgh's  notice,  I  found  quite  clear  and  safe,  with  not  Ichs 
than  three  and  a  half  fathoms  in  it.  And  nothing 
would  be  easier  than  to  examine  the  whole  of  these 
islands  in  the  same  way;  for  their  chief  is  proud  to 
claim  a  dependence  on  the  lU-itish  at  Ceylon;  whither 
ho  sends  an  annual  embassy,  bearing  presents  of  the 
])roducts  of  the  island,  and  receiving  othei's  in  return, 
with  certain  privileges  of  trade. 

The  word  atoll  or  atollon,  >ised  to  signify  the  groujw 
intowhich  the  Maldivasaredivided,  means,  in  strictness, 
only,  the  cha]ilet  oi  circle  of  coral  on  which  the  islands 
rest,  and  which  incloses  them — the  sea-wall,  iu  short, 
which  I'yrard  describes.  This,  in  many  places,  scarcely 
attains  the  surface  of  the  water;  iu  others  it  forms  a 
long  sandy  Ijeach,  perhaps  less  than  six  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea;  and  the  highest  land  in  the  groups 
does  not,  I  should  think,  exceed  twenty  feet.  The 
islands,  indeed  art  just  the  higher  portions  which  have 
gradually  become  covered  with  soil  nnd  vegetation, 
nnd  which  cense  to  ac(juire  additional  height  so  soon  as 
this  takes  place,  when  the  labours  of  the  minute  insects 
to  which  thoy  owe  their  formation  nro  diverted  into 
other  directions.  A  remarkable  circumstance  charac- 
terises all  the  islands  which  have  been  seen  or  visited, 
and  is  believed  to  bo  fo\ind  in  the  whole,  namely, 
their  circular  .shape,  inclosing  a  logoon,  or  what  has 
been  a  lagoon;  which  is  the  more  striking,  as  it  is 
found  to  prevail,  almost  without  exception,  in  all  islands 
of  the  same  formation.  For  example,  the  islands  oft" 
Cape  St.  Aune,  near  Sierra  Leone,  though  by  no  means 
so  purely  coralline  in  their  nature  as  the  Maldivas  (and 
difterently  circumstanced,  being  near  the  mouth  of  a 
considerable  estuary,  whereas  the  Mnldivns  are  from 
one  to  three  hundred  leagues  from  a  continent  in 
which  are  no  great  rivei's),  retain  yet  this  peculiarity, 
down  even  to  the  smallest  of  them, — an  isolated  sand- 
bank before  the  entrance  of  Port  Owen  Tudor,  with 
not  a  blade  of  herbage  upon  it,  only  two  hundred  yards  : 
in  circumference,  less  than  fourteen  feet  high,  situate 
on   the  outer  edge  of  the  wall  of  coral  to  which  it  ! 


I  belongs,  nnd  exposed  to  the  ftill  beat  of  the  Atlantic 
I  Ocean, — which  yet  has  on  its  summit  two  considerable 
pools  of  pure  fre^li  water,  some  feet  in  depth.  And 
Slierlinro  Island,  on  the  same  const,  has  a  peculiarity 
still  more  renuirkablc;  for  on  its  southern  shore,  or 
sea-face,  there  is  a  hike  of  pure  fresh  water  of  tonsi- 
(h'l-able  extent,  just  within  high  water  mark;  and  in- 
side of,  and  close  to  it.  another  still  larger,  salt. 

All  the  Maldiva  Islands  of  any  extent  are  richly 
clothed  with  wood,  chietly  palms;  but  no  edifice  has 
been  seen  in  sailing  jinst  any  of  them,  whence  it  may 
be  concluded,  that  none  exists  higher  than  a  eocoa-trcr. 
As  Pyrard  stntes  that  nio.it  of  them  have  abundance 
of  fresh  water  on  them,  but  that  some  are  deficient 
in  this  article,  some  remark  on  the  anomalous  and 
cxtmurdinary  situations  in  which  it  is  found  and  nut 
found  in  ditt'erent  parts  of  tlio  world,  and  on  its  sup-  ■ 
l)0scd  connection  with  the  growth  of  the  cocon-nnts, 
ni.iy  not  be  unacceptable,  as  ha\ing  fallen  under  my 
own  observation. 

At  Maflras,  which  ia  surrounded  by  salt  water,  the 
purest  fresh  water  nnist  bo  sought  iu  wjlls  dug  below 
the  sea-mark ;  elsewhere,  to  whatever  depths  the  wells 
are  dug,  the  water  is  bmckish  ;  and  this  is  a  land  of 
palms  and  cocoa-niits.  Again,  there  is  a  string  of  low 
coral  islands  iu  the  Mozambique  Channel,  called  the 
rrimem  Islands  by  the  Portuguese,  which  have  no 
palms,  but  numero\is  stately  caauarina-treca  of  the 
largest  dimensions.  Pits  were  dug  in  several  of  thcniby 
the  Zcfen'a  ciew  in  1823  fourteen  feet  dei')i,  and  many 
similar  trials  have  been  made  by  other  navigators,  but 
always  without  success  ;  whence  another  fact  is  learnt, 
namely,  that  the  casuarinn  pine  does  not  re(iuire  fresh 
water  at  its  roots,  and,  indeed,  I  have  elsewhere  seen 
it  even  on  reefs  mostly  covered  with  the  sea.  These 
islands,  it  maybe  also  added,  in  every  resiiect  resemble 
the  Sherboro'  and  Cape  St.  Anne  Islands,  already  no- 
ticed, iu  character  nnd  situation,  with  this  one  excep- 
tion; for  they  are  coralline  and  near  a  great  continent 
which  produces  all  the  palms  abundantly,  with  many 
great  rivers  entering  the  sea  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 

Ln.stly,  the  great  Comoro  Island,  which  is  thirty 
leagues  in  circumference,  and  whose  mountains,  it  is 
believed,  rise  to  the  height  of  eight  thousand  feet  above 
the  sen,  is  snid  to  retain  no  wat<'r  in  its  earth,  being 
volcanic,  though  with  abundance  of  cocoa-nuts  ;  and  it 
is  very  thinly  inhabited  in  consequence,  the  natives 
being  frequently  obliged  to  satisfy  the  thii^st  of  their 
cattle  with  the  young  cocoa-nut  milk,  and  never  drink- 
ing any  other  bevemgo  themselves.  This  last  circum- 
stance, however,  does  not  always  indicate  a  want  of 
water,  for  in  all  the  Alalayan  Islands,  and  in  many 
])arts  al.so  of  Madagascar  and  the  east  coast  of  Africa, 
if  water  is  asked  for  to  drink,  n  young  cocoa-nut  ia 
always  brought  and  presented  with  its  end  cut  oft'. 
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riKNKii.n,  AsrtcT  ov  Tahiti,  on  OunEiTl— Gcava  Siibuii  — 

L'uMMSHCg— LaKK  of  VaIIIIIIU — UURAT   MoilAI  OF  I'.U'AIIA 
—  ISLA.XU  OF   HaIATKA— MaUAMPA— SUAILEB    ISLANM. 

We  Hhoulil  not  coinpluto  the  subject  of  C'orul 
Islands,  witlio\it  sonio  notice  of  tlie  Society  iMlands, 
wliicli  nro  of  mixed  volcanic  mid  coral  origin,  and  are, 
iu  every  iu.stancf,  Hurrouuded  by  u  belt  of  coral  rock. 
Tlie  most  detailed  uccountH  of  these  islands  are  given 
ill  Ellis's  find  William's  Polynesiun  Missionary  Ko- 
searches,  but  they  are  too  long  for  our  purpose.  Wo 
.shall  confine  ourselves  to  giving  sonio  account  of  tlioin 
i'roiu  the  pen  of  Mr.  F.  D.  Dennett,'  premising  that  we 
have   altered   the  orthogra|iliy   of  proper   names   ac- 


cording to  that  which  has  been  adojited  by  the  niis- 
sionarics,  and  is  u.sed  by  the  press  now  established 
among  the  people. 

Mcatiii. — March  'Jlnl,  sishted  the  small  but  elevated' 
and  uninhabited  i.slaml  of  Jleatia ;''  and  on  the  following 
niorniiig  made  the  island  nf  Tahiti,  about  pi.xty  miles 
farther  to  the  west. 

Tahiti  presents  an  chinguted  and  high  range  of  land, 
apparently  div.lcd  into  two  distinct  islands,  the  low 
and  narrcw  istnmus  that  cunnects  the  two  iK;niiisulii:i 
not  being  visible  until  closely  approached.  Its  general 
aspect  is  exceedingly  mountainous,  some  level  and 
highly  fertile  plains  or  valleys  intervening,  whilst  a 
broad  belt  of  alluvial  soil  occupies  the  coast. 


VIUABE    OF   VANU,    ISLAND   OF    VANIKORO. 


The  loftiest  mountain   on   this   island  is   situated 
towards  its  northern  extremity,  and  may  lie  estimated  j 
at  between  6000  and  7000   feet   elevation.      It   lia.s  \ 
never  been  ascended  by  an   European,   nor  has  any  I 
exact  measurement  of  its  height  been  given,  but  the 
summit  lias  been  gained  by  some  natives,  who  report 
the  existence  of  a  lake  of  yellow  water  (probably  an 
extinct  ci-ater),  and  the  presence  of  wild  ducks  differing 
in  plumage  from  the  more  eommoii  kind  indigenous  to 
the  island.     The  aspect  of  the  lowlands  of  Tahiti  has  , 
laiterly  undergone  a  considerable  change,   from  the 
extent  to  which  the  guava  shrub  flourishes  on  the  soil. 
Scarce  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  this  fruit  tree 
was  introduced  from  Norfolk  Island,  and  it  now  claims 
all  the  moist  and  fertile  land  of  Tahiti,  in  spite  of  every 
attempt  to  check  its  increase.     The  woodlands  and 


'   Extracts  from  the  JourHal  of  a  Voyage  round  the  Olohe  i;> 
I'le  Years    1833-30.      By    V.    D.   Bennett,  Esq.,  M.U.C.S., 

u.a.s.,  ic. 


bush,  for  miles  in  extent,  are  composed  solely  of  this 
shrub,  which  beai-s  a  profusion  of  large  and  delicious 
fniit.  The  people  have  advanced  but  little  in  civilised 
habits  ;  their  dwellings  are  much  as  described  by  the 
earliest  Kiu'opean  visitors,  and  European  clothing  is 
adopted  to  but  a  scanty  extent.  Their  principal  im- 
provements are  in  religious  observances,  and  in  the 
acquirements,  to  a  great  degree,  of  the  elements  of 
education. '     The  commerce  of  the  island  is  confined  to 


-  \\i  iienk  ]432  feet  nbore  the  sen.  licccbej's  Voi/age,  vol.  ii, 
1>.  675). 

^  Osnaburg  Islnnil  of  Wnllis  in  ]  767 ;  I'ic  de  la  Bomleuse  of 
Bongninvillc  in  1768;  San  (.'liristobal  of  Boercclm;  and  Uczent 
of  Qniros,  us  boin;^  tlic  tenth  island  discoTercd  in  tlio  voyage  ol' 
Mcndana  and  Quiros  in  1595.  Valrytnple's  Voyagie,  vol.  i., 
p.  42.  Matilda  or  Osnaburg  Island  of  t)io  Charts  is  in  21°  DO' S. 
138"  45'  W. 

«  The  population  is  estimated  at  from  18,000  to  20,000,  cliivlly 
Cliristiaiis,  under  the  care  of  eifrbt  niissioimries  of  tlie  India 
Missionary  Society.    See  William's  Missionary  JEnterpriiet, 
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(Up  o.\])ortatiou  of  ju'iiil  hIicII,  iiikI  pearls,  !iu),':ir,  nud 
cocoii-init  oil,  anil  arrow-rout,  wliicU  i.i  altogether  coii- 
dueteil  liy  foreigueri),   muico  tlio  natives  ilo  not  tlicm- 
Kelven  ))(Hrte.-is  uMV  vessel  liirgcr  than  11  ilonlile  canoe. 
TJK'  )iortilue.s,  liowevei',  ami  trade  t'orsii|))ilie.s  ad'onled 
liy  the  numerous  English  and  Anioriean  whale  ships 
calling  at  the  port,  yield  the  natives  much  emolument, 
and  trade  inkiml  has  now  given  place  to  the  einulalion 
of  Bpeeie,      In   comniorcial  importance  and  civilised 
improvements,  Tahiti,  notwithstanding  its  juioiity  of 
intercourse  with   civilised  nations,  is  at  least  lialf  a 
century   hchind  Calm,  of  the   Samlwicli   group.     A 
consid  from  the  United  States  of  America  has  lately  I 
hecn  appointed  to  this  island,  so  much  the  resorc  of, 
American  shipping.     ThelJriti.sh  consul,  who.se  charge 
iiicludea  ttH  the  jirincipal  groups  of  the  I'acilic,  resich^s  i 
at  Oahu,   of  the  (Sandwich  group,  n  clistanco  of  live  I 
weeks'   sail  from   Tahiti,  and  the'  comnmnication  un- 
certain.'    iSaddle-hoi'ses  imported  from  Soutli  America  ' 
are  now  in  genera!  use  nt  Tahiti,  both  hy  natives  and  ! 
foreign  residents ;  oxen  are  also  numerous,  and  shipping  , 
in  tlie  port  are  supplied  with   beef,  in  quality  little  | 
infeiior  to  that  of  Kngland,  at  about  2tl  per  pound.       I 

An  opinion  very  genci'ally  prevails  at  Tahiti  that  | 
the  interior  and  niouutainous  parts  of  the  island  are 
iiduibitcd  by  a  race  of  iieople  dill'ering  from  tho.se  of; 
the  coast,  and  of  timid  and  secluded  habits,   but  it  | 
seems  scarcely  probaVile. 

During  our  stay  here  I  made  an  excursion,  i.i  com-  i 
]iany  with  Captain  Henry,  to  the  celebrated  Lake  of 
A'aihiria,  the  road  to  which  commences  'rom  the  coast 
at  the  district  of  Mairipehe,  on  the  S.K.  side  of  Tahiti, 
and  distant  fron\  the  settlement  of  I'apeiti  about  thirty 
miles.  The  route  lies  along  the  coast,  and  all'ords 
numerous  highly  picturesque  scenes.  On  the  S.W.  side 
of  the  island  I  noticed  the  mimerous  caverns  which 
penetrate  the  biuse  of  the  precipitous  elills  that  form 
this  j)ortion  of  the  coa.st.  One  of  these  caverns,  which 
we  inspected,  was  situated  at  the  base  of  a  mund  clitf 
ofalxuit  two  hundred  feet  in  height,  audits  face  clothed 
with  ferns  and  other  elegant  ■Ncrdure.  Tlie  mouth  of 
the  cavern  luruicd  a  large  arch  ;  the  bottom  of  the 
cavern  was  occupied  by  a  sheet  of  fresh  water  jiroduced 
by  infdtri'.tion  through  the  rock.  I  also  noticed  hero 
a  nmnber  of  springs  of  fresh  water  that  I'ise  frouj 
the  midst  of  the  sea  at  greater  or  less  distances  from 
the  shore.  The  situation  is  marked  by  small  eddies 
or  « liirls  on  the  smooth  surface  of  the  sea  over  the  coral 
reif,  and  ujiou  .some  of  these  the  natives  have  placed 
bamboos  with  ajicrturcs  in  their  sides,  through  which 
the  fresh  water  Hows  as  from  a  pump  ;  wheu  fishing  on 
the  coast  in  their  canoes,  it  is  n(jt  >musual  for  the  natives 
to  dive  beneath  the  surface  of  the  sea  and  (juench  their 
thirst  at  these  frcsh-water-springs.  The  cause  of  their 
existence  is  of  course  simple,  although  the  effect  is 
homuwhat  e.xtraordinary.  Without  departing  greatly 
I'l'om  our  route  along  the  coast,  we  visited  the  "  Great 
floral  of  Papara,"  which  although  ^niich  ruined  and 
reibiced  in  its  height,  yet  retains  a  gi'cat  shai'e  of  its 
eiiginal  and  not  unornameutal  structure.  ThisMonii 
is  iu)t,  correctly  speaking,  in  the  district  of  Paparn, 
but  in  the  district  of  Tevauta,  on  a  .spot  named  "  Sfii- 
hiutea."  Towards  sunset  we  arrived  at  Atinua,  where 
we  passed  the  night,  and  early  on  the  following  morn 
inj;  proceeded   abo\it  three  miles  to  the  coast  of  the 


'111  I'cliriiiiry,  1837,  Jlr.  Pritclmril  wns  nppointcd  Her  Mnjosty's 
Cousul  for  the  Society  and  Friendly  Islands,  to  reside  at  I'ahiti. 
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district  of  >Liiripchi',  whence  I  commenced  au  Inlnm^ 
route  towards  i\\r  ]<ake  of  Vailiiria  on  loot,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  native  guide.  Tiio  greatest  portion  of  tho 
journey  lay  through  level  and  well- watered  plains, 
abounding  in  an  u\cr-Iuxuriant  vegetation,  and  wind- 
ing round  tho  bases  of  steep  and  elevated  mountain.s. 
A  river  vising  inland  trilverses  these  plains  with  a  cir- 
cuitous and  impetuous  course  to  einjity  itself  into  the 
sea.  Tho  road  to  tho  lake  loUows  closely  tho  course  of 
the  mountain  stream,  an  ".  only  departs  from  it  to  evado 
a  circuitous  beiul,  or  to  escape  cascades  and  dei'ii  fords. 
Wo  had  to  cross  this  river  (which,  at  the  fords,  ran 
with  groat  force,  and  wius  often  both  dcej)  nnd  broad), 
about  one  hundred  and  eighteen  times  during  tho  day's 
our  to  the  lake  ami  back.  When  half  way  between 
tlie  coast  and  tho  J.iake  of  Vailiiria,  we  lost  the  cocoa- 
nut  and  other  fruit  trees,  and  the  more  \isual  vege- 
tation of  the  coast,  and  entered  upon  lands  covered 
with  bu.sliy  ferns,  eh'gant  parasitic  )ilants,  and  extensive 
thickets  of  a  species  ofamomum,  rising  as  distinct  roed- 
like  leaves  six  or  eight  feet  above  tbe  soil,  and  emit- 
ting, when  ))rokon  by  pushing  through  them,  a  jiowcr- 
ful  fragrance,  not  unlike  that  of  pimento.  Kumerous 
groves  of  the  mountain  jilantain,  loailed  with  their  large 
clusters  ol  ripe  fruit,  were  also  visible  on  the  heights 
around.  The  lofty  steejis,  at  the  base  of  which  we 
journeyed,  presented  constantly  the  deceptive  njipear- 
aneo  of  closing  \ipoii  the  level  jialh  we  jiursued.  We 
continued,  however,  along  tho  torrent  until  nearly  at 
the  hike,  when  we  asci'uded  a  steep  and  rugged  hill, 
frjui  tho  summit  of  which  was  visible  the  Lake  of 
Vailiiria,  laid  out  in  all  its  placid  and  jiicturesijue 
beauty  in  ilie  valo  at  our  feet,  and  to  which  a  short 
but  steep  vlcscent  conducted.  Tho  lake  jiresents  n  slicet 
of  water  of  nearly  circidar  form,  situated  in  the  midst 
of  a  deep  and  circular  valley  surrounded  by  elevated 
precipitous  mountains  covered  with  a  short  and  bright 
verdure,  whilst  numerous  small  cascades  fall  ovei"  their 
faces  into  the  ba.sin  beneath.  The  lake  does  not  exceed 
a  mile  in  circumference;  its  waters  arc  perfectly  fresh, 
nnd  of  a  dull  green  colour  ;  for  some  distance  from  the 
shore  the  depth  is  ^ery  trifling,  and  it  is  said  that  in 
no  part  of  tho  '  ike  has  it  been  found  to  exceed  eighty 
feet.  The  sh  ?s  of  the  lake  nro  formed  by  tho  bases 
of  the  mouin..ins  in  some  parts,  iu  others  by  a  sanc'y 
beach,  strewn  with  large  bouldej-s  of  black  volcanic 
stone,  or  by  low  ledges  of  breccia  and  volcanic 
st<ine  of  a  very  friable  character.  Many  wild  ducks 
were  visible  on  the  water,  nnd  the  plaintive  note  of  a 
bird,  not  unlike  tho  cooing  of  a  dove,  nlonc  interrapted 
the  tranquillity  of  the  sjiot.  Eels  arc  the  only  lisli 
known  to  inhabit  the  waters  of  the  lake,  which  is  rather 
an  inland  than  a  mouutain  lake,  sincR,  although  sur- 
rounded by  mountains,  its  elevation  above  the  BCa  can 
be  but  inconsiderable,  lu:  no  remarkable  ascent  is 
evident  in  the  route  that  conducts  to  it  irom  tho  coast, 
except  the  stee]>  ascent  in  its  immediate  vicinity, 
which  is  merely  that  of  its  bounding  hills,  nud  is  almost 
com]>ensated  by  a  corresponding  descent  to  tho  lake 
on  the  opposite  side. 

Eeturning  by  tho  .same  lOute  I  reached  Mairipehe 
hy  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Tho  coast  here  is  well 
jirotected  by  au  extension  of  the  barrier  coral  reef,  and 
the  tranquil  water  within  tliereefnflbrds  good  anchorage 
for  shipping,  oil'  a  native  village  where  every  essential 
supply  can  be  obtained.  A  second  nutuiul  curiosity 
that  1  visited  at  Tahiti  was  the  "  Ofui  marama"  (moon- 
stone) of  the  natives,  which  affords  a  fair  examplo  of  a 
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bualtio  coiuiiiii,  uiid  U  iiitimttHl  in  a  I'uvcrn  nt  tlic  t'lmt 
itfn  I'lftyclitl'iittliu  ti'cniinaticin  oftlio  valley  of  I'mmro, 
on  till'  wcstt'iii  niilc'  (it'tlir  iHliiiid.  Tho  Imlf'-omliciMed 
cnluiiin,  which  jn'otriulcH  horizontally,  is  Kcvtu  I'l'ct  in 
length,  tlii'c<<  uiiil  ji  Imlt'  in  height,  ami  hIx  I'vrt  in 
brciulth ;  <liirk  and  |ioli»hcd  on  itH  surfauc,  wliioli  is 
iniu'ke<l  with  rcf^iilur  vertical  fliwurcH.  Its  extremity, 
thut  |in'.sents  itsulf  iit  tho  npei'tun,'  of  tho  cavo,  1ms  a 
Kniooth  surlUce,  reseuildiugthu  (eilf-risen  moon  in  8lm|po, 
whence  the  native  name. 

Altliou;,'h,  from  its  gco>  .tpliioal  situation,  Tahiti 
may  bo  deemed  unuer  t'  full  innuuiico  of  the  M.E. 
tr.ulo  winds,  Ijoth  I'*',,  and  S.W.  winds  aro  not 
niuisual,  i-specially  duriig  thn  months  of  February  iind 
March,  at  which  time  tho  natives  calculate  upon  those 
winils  to  make  voyages  to  the  islands  >S.  K.  of  tlieir  own. 
There  ia  reason  to  believe  that  the  N.W.  monsoon  of 
tho  eastern  hemisiihero,  south  of  the  equator,  extends 
nt  times  to  tho  more  eastern  of  the  Polynesian  Islands. 
I.'uptain  T.  Stavera,  of  the  Tuacan,  possesses  on  liis 
cdiarts  u  remarkable  track  made  by  thut  ship  from  the 
i-quator  in  174"  W.  long,  to  tho  Hociety  Islands,  in  an 
uninterrupted  south  easterly  coui-se  of  2500  miles  the 
winds  holding  chietly  from  N.E.  and  N.W. 

Kaiatca,  the  Ulitea  of  Cook,  is  situated  about  130 
niiliw  »i  Jie  N.W.  of  Tahiti,  this  being  tho  direction 
in  iv.iit..  the  islands  of  tho  Polynesian  groups  usually 
lie,  11  direction  that  volcanic  action  ajipeai-s  very  gene-  ] 
rally  to  follow.  It  is  about  forty  miles  in  eircum-  I 
fercnce,  of  mountainous  character,  covered  with  vege-  | 
tution,  and  but  too  well  watered,  cascades,  rivers,  and 
swamps  abonnding  in  all  directions.  At  the  distance 
of  one  and  a  half  or  two  miles  from  tho  shoro  the 
land  is  encii-cled  by  a  coral  reef,  that  also  includes 
the  adjacent  island  of  Talia.  Here  aro  seven  excellent 
anchorages  on  the  weather  and  lee  sides  of  tho  islands 
accessible  at  «U  times,  and  egress  ea.sy,  except  with  a 
due  south  wind.  Raiatea  has  no  commerce  worthy  of 
notice ;  cocoa-nut  oil  and  arrow-root  aro  occasionally 
procured  by  small  vessels  from  New  South  Wales  or 
South  America. 

The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  exotic  fruit-trees 
thrive  vigorou-sly,  and  particularly  tlie  fruit  of  tho  lime 
|(roves  invaluable  to  foreign  shipping,  and  affords  a 
striking  example  of  the  important  advantages  that 
a'jcnie  from  the  dissemination  of  iiseful  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Tho  pojjidation  appeared  to  mo  to  have 
suffered  dreadfully  from  disease.  Accompanied  by 
some  natives,  I  ascended  a  lofty  range  of  mountain 
occupying  the  centre  of  tho  island,  extending  in  a 
direction  nearly  N.  and  S.,  and  about  2000  feet  in 
elevation.  Tho  summit  presented  a  level  and  spacious 
plain  of  d;irk  and  bleak  aspect,  spread  with  numerous 
swamjis  and  streams  of  water,  pa.ssing  over  exjjoscd 
rocks  of  a  red  colour,  and  entirely  destitute  of  other 
vegetation  than  short  griuis  and  moss,  although  but  a 
few  feet  beneath,  on  tho  less  exposed  nytots,  vegetation 
was  lofty  and  abundant.  On  the  ea.stern  declivity  of 
the  mountain,  a  short  distance  below  its  summit,  I  was 
shown  by  my  guides  a  natural  excavation  abou*  forty 
feet  deep,  resembling  a  largo  well  about  thiity-six  feet 
in  circumference,  the  character  of  which  led  ine  to 
consider  it  as  a  small  volcanic  crater,  yet  few  of  these 
have  hitherto  been  ascertained  to  exist  in  the  Society 
Islands.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  stream  of  water 
flowing  over  the  declivity  of  this  elevated  mountain 
abounds  with  eels  and  other  fish,  several  varieties  of 
which  I  saw  sporting  in  the  water. 
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^fauaruu,  or  .Miiu|)itl,  is  a  sumll  and  eomparati  -ely 
eleviited  island  about  six  mill's  in  eireuniference,  and 
its  highest  jMiint  about  CillO  feet  above  the  Hca.  liu 
situated  about  fifty  miles  to  the  N.W.  of  Kuiatea,  and 
distiintly  visihle  from  tln'  lower  hills  of  that  island. 
It  is  surrouM(hil  by  a  barrier  reefoftornl,  nt  a  distance 
of  about  three  miles,  wliiuli  encloses  numerous  low 
islets  covered  with  cocoa  nut  tvees,  Imt  the  ingoou  is 
too  Hhalliiw  to  admit  \essels  exceeding  150  tons 
burthen. 

Tho  island  is  eonijiosed  of  hills  wooded  ti  their 
.summits  and  occasionally  cretted  by  cocoa-nut  trees, 
but  ]irescnting  rugged  and  mural  dill's  to  the  eea  euast, 
es])Ociilly  one  rocky  mass  on  tho  S.W.  sideoppobite  the 
opening  in  tho  reef,  which  rises  70(1  feet  above  the  sea, 
resembling  tho  ruins  of  a  gi^^intic  castle.  j\Iauarua  is 
said  to  possess  primitive  rocks,  but  such  is  certainly 
not  i(  '.'Piieval  geological  character;  volcanic  rocks, 
scoria',  aiiu  '  abound  ;  its  Kmuoth  basaltic  stones  nru 
much  prizeil  i'.  the  natives  of  all  the  tjociety  groii]),  to 
niako  |)estle>  to  jiropi're  their  food.  The  ]ioptdation 
of  the  isi  iiid  apjieured  small  ;  scattered  habitations 
were  'i.ng  th  ■  const,  but  'lie  pnucijial  tetllement 
is  I  le  H.E.  or  wcati  <  side  of  the  i^lalld,  whieh 
is  nl.so  the  resi  lencp  '  I  tho  chief  Tairo.  It  contains  a 
Christian  chnn  li,  in  which  a  native  teacher  olHciatcE. 

Swiiu',  Towi  ,  iiul  especially  yams,  are  abuiulant ; 
v.ater  u  ,cxxc>\  The  natives  were  exorbitant  in  their 
ehar^'e  for  lupplics;  and  rather  dispo.scd  to  theft.  This 
islainl  is  little  frequented  by  foreign  ve.-sels ;  no  ship 
before  tho  Tuncaii,  in  ]83i5,  had  visited  it  for  two 
years. 

Tubal,  or  3Iotou-iti,  u)ipearcd  siiull,  low,  and  un- 
inhabited ;  it  is  distaiit  about  thirty  miles  to  the  N.I'', 
of  JMauurua,  and  is  tho  most  northom  island  of  the 
.Society  grou])  :  we  here  bad  n  westerly  wind. 

Huahine,  March  \lth.  This  island  ia  moimtainong 
and  fertile,  and  nearly  surrounded  by  a  coral  reef ;  next 
to  Tahiti  it  is  the  moat  fnquented  of  the  (Society  group; 
supplies  are  plentiful,  and  the  bay  of  Faro,  where  is  the 
chief  settlement,  on  the  N.W.  fide  of  the  i.slan  1,  is  safe 
and  capacious,  though  not  easily  entered  throngh  the 
reef  with  the  jjrovailing  tradt"  wind.  Near  Faro  I 
noticed  the  venerable  shaddock  tree,  covered  wiili  ♦nut, 
which  was  planted  by  Cook  when  he  visited  the  island 
to  restore  Omai.  It  is  the  only  tree  of  this  sj>ccies  to 
bo  Been  in  the  Hociety  Islands,  and  all  attempts  to 
projiugato  it  have  failed.  Coffee  thrives  in  the  gardens 
of  tho  missionaries.     Population  is  said  to  be  1 UOO. 

Maia-oiti,  or  Smnulcr's  Island,  has  nt  a  distance 
much  the  appearance  of  n  ship  under  sail ;  it  is  mode- 
rately elevated,  and  the  hills  are  wooded  to  their 
summits.  It  oxt.-nds  in  u  N.E.  and  S.W.  direction, 
either  extremity  being  low  and  covered  with  cocoa-nut 
trees.  The  island  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  yams; 
it  is  now  used  as  a  jieual  settlement  from  Tahiti. 


II. 

SOCUI  CONDITIOX  OF  THE  NaTIVKS— PorVLATION— I'llOPrC- 
TI0X9  —  SrOAB-CANB    PLANTATIONS-  CoTTON  —  CaTTI.K  — 

CucKcnEs    AND   HovsEs— Hns   ok   Natives— I'uikfs — 
Ttjibeb  Tkees— Reuoios  and  Mohais. 

TnK  iorm  of  government,  says  Ciqitaiu  Waldegravo 
writing  of  the  same  islandsl  in  the  year  1830,  is  an 

'   Ejtmcts  from   a  Privnto  .Inurnnl  kept  on  board   U.M.S, 
Seriagapatam,  in  tho  Pacific,  1830. 
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riiuccii  possessing  a  1111  I.St  i  retiniu',  ami  witli  tli<«o  inaintiiins   licr  emii-t ;  she  is 
absolut<?  jiower  ovoi-  tlic  laud.     Tlio  island.'?  acknuw-  |  nmn-ied,  and  a  Christian,  but  liaa  nci  cbildri'D. 
ludging  the  sway  of  Queen   rouiairo  are   Taliiti  and        Tlie  religion  is  the  C'liristian ;  they  are  ignorant  of 
"Oimoc  (lliiiatca,  lluahino,  and  Bora-Bora,  being  indc-    sects,  and  wor.shi))  in  the  rresbytcvian  torni;  the  ina- 


pcndeut) ;  her  reveuuo  consists  of  taxes  on  clotli,  oil, 
pigs,    and    arrow-root.     She    Ims    generally   a  largo 


jority,   excelling  the   court   and   the  inhabitants  of 
Pajiecte,  are  strict  in  their  obsen-ance  of  Christian 


PINNACLE  AND   CORAL   REEF,  tORA-BORA, 
duties;  the  queen  i«  young  and  irreligious;    t.io  in- !  and  each  chief  also  pos.9essed  the  same  absolute  power 


habitants   of   I'apcete    abandon    theniaclves     to    iho 
Sensuality  of  a  sea-port. 

The  land  was  always  thoubsoluto  property  of  tl.e  king 
or  queen  ;  his  word  or  order  could  displace  and  jihue 
any  chief  or  person  in  any  district  or  spot— no  (juca- 
tioii  was  ever  made  of  the  imipricty,  but  each  obeyed; 


over  the  land  of  each  individual  living  in  his  district- 
he  could  remove,  banish  tlio  occupier,  and  put  otherc 
in  his  place,  or  take  it  to  himself;  the  king  having, 
liowever,  n  supreme  power  over  chief  and  tenant. 

The  laws  of  the  iiorsou  and  chattel  property  have 
been  established  since  the  conversion  of  the  island  to 
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Christianity.     They  were  adopted  in  full  assembly  of  I  digested  mid  wrote  thorn.    They  are  derived  from  the 
tlio  chiefs  and  people,  assisted  liy  the  missionaries,  who 'j  rentateiich,  and  regard   mbbcrv,  adultery,  removiug 


laudmarks,  ic.     They  are  )ieadc<I  bv  ft  doclamtion  of  I  divisions  and  subdivisions,  the  governors,  judges,  and 
the  islands  subject  to  them,  of  the  districts  and  other  |  eimstabh's  of  eaeh  district,  vilhis^c,  and  place. 
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An  oflfendcr  against  the  law  is  seized  by  the  consta- , 
Wo,  who  takes  hiin  and  the  witnesses  before  the  judges, , 
wlio  jiublicly  convict  or  acquit  the  prisoner.  The  j 
jiunishmenta  are,  repairing  the  highways,  making , 
cloth,  forfeituro  of  hogs,  -vhipping,  banishment — for  , 
murder,  banisliment.  The.,o  laws  have,  in  some  mca- 1 
sure,  otitniu  the  knowledge  of  tho  Otahcitans,  but  they  ; 
nro  daily  becoming  better  iufornu'd,  and  apjioar  to  be 
well  pleased  with  them.  No  law  exists  restraining  i 
the  power  of  the  king  over  the  land;  a  few  years  must  | 
pass  before  any  law  on  this  subject  can  bo  received,  as  j 
the  people  arc  not  ripe  for  it;  b\it  until  a  law  passes  j 
giving  a  title  to  land  in  the  projier  owner,  no  great  | 
step  can  be  made  iu  commerce.  j 

/'o/)ufe<ion.—Tetuaroa,  2,000;  Tahiti,  5,000;  Eimeo,  i 
1,300;  Huahine,  2,000;  Eaiatea,  1,700;  Bora-Bora,: 
1,800;  Tahaa,  1,000;  Mauari'ia,  1,000;  by  a  census  j 
made  by  the  missionaries,  1828. 

It  is  lamentable  to  compare  those  returns  with  the 
supposed  returns  of  Captain  Cook  fifty  years  ago;   but 
the  vices  of  tho  people  were  such,  that  nothing  but  the 
abandonment   of  Paganism,    and    the   conversion    to 
Christianity,  could  have   saved   the   remnant.      The 
venereal  disease  has  assisted  in  some  small  degree,  but , 
infanticide  was  practised  to  such  an  extent,  particularly  ; 
of  the  females,  that  nothing  could  have  saved  the  rem- ! 
nant  except   Christianity.      To  a   question   put    by  I 
myself  to  Hitoti  the  chief,  about  Viratoa,  the  chief  of 
Tiaraboo — "Had  not  the   chief  nioro  cliildren   than 
this  one  son  and  daughter  of  whom  he  is  so  proud  i" — 
"Yes,  tens  and  tens."     "Where  are  they!" — "All 
destroyed."     The  reason  usually  assigned  was  to  render 
the  women  more  jjleasing.     Abortion  also  was  prac-  \ 
tised.      Tho    males  at   Otaheite   at   present  far   ex- 
ceeds the  females  in  number.     Wo  saw  many  children 
and  young  persons,   but  very  few  above  tifty  yeai-s 
of  age. 

These  islands  could  produce  anything  that  will  grow 
within  tho  tropics,  but  until  a  change  takes  place  in  the 
habits  and  dispositions  of  the  people,  no  trade  can 
thrive.  The  missionaries  have  planted  cotton,  and  the 
produce  is  of  tho  first  qu.ilir, ,  but  they  could  not  com-  i 
niand  labour.  The  indolence  of  the  natives  was  such,  | 
and  they  demanded  a  price  so  enormous  for  their  work,  i 
that  the  culture  was  abandoned.  Tho  same  observa- 
tion applies  to  iudigo,  tobacco,  and  the  sugar-cano ; 
but  with  a  tuberous-rooted  herbaceous  plant,  which  ' 
they  call  arrow-root,  and  which  grows  without  cultiva- 
tion, they  are  moro  industrious.  In  the  beginning  of 
3[ay  they  range  tho  country  in  .search  of  this,  and  dig 
up  its  roots.  These  they  wash,  rasp,  and  dry  in  the 
sun,  and  carry  them  to  tho  purchaser  for  ealo.  Even 
with  this,  however,  their  indolence  makes  them  often 
hurry  the  preparation,  so  that  they  will  offer  it  for 
sale  when  but  ill  dried  ;  yet  the  root  of  itself  is  excel- 
lent, and  can  becxpoi-ted  at  threepence  jier  pomid.  In 
one  year,  forty-two  tons  wore  sent  from  i^aiatea  to 
Now  South  "Wales, 

Thei'o  are  two  plantations  of  sugar-cane — one  on  i 
tho  north-side,  between  Pard  and  Papeete,  owned  by 
Mr.  Bicknell,  an  P^ngli.shman,  cultivated  by  natives, 
and  growing  annually  from  five  to  ten  tons  of  sngar, 
which  is  sold  wholesale  at  ten  dollars  tho  hundred. 
The  other,  on  tho  south  side,  is  cultivated  jointly  by 
Captain  Henry  aiul  Tarti.  Tliis  plantation  was  but 
ill  attended,  the  owner  having  gone  in  search  of  sandal- 
wooil ;  the  lubovu'crs  were  ivdiabitants  of  Tongataboo, 
who.  when  projKirly  directed,  will  work  steadily.     The 


sugar  produced  was  not  equal  to  Mr.  Bicknell'.i, 
although  the  advantages  in  situation  were  greater. 

At  Eimeo,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Armitage,  a 
missionary  ai'tisan,  a  cotton  factory  was  commenced, 
but  failed  from  the  diAiculty  of  instructing  the  natives 
in  tho  detail.  He  has  since  commenced  one  on  a  moro 
simple  plan,  and  I  tnist  will  succeed  ;  he  induces  tho 
natives  to  grow  the  cotton,  and  bring  it  to  him  ;  they 
prepare,  spin,  and  weave  it  under  his  direction,  and 
receive  tho  cloth  for  their  own  use.  The  few  who  have 
tried  this  plan,  andrecei\ed  tho  cotton  cloth,  are  much 
pleased  with  the  possession.  Wo  saw  in  the  spinning- 
house  fifteen  girls,  and  were  told  that  an  equal  number 
of  boys  attended  tho  factoiy. 

Rope  is  made  at  Eimeo  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Simpson,  missionary,  from  tho  bark  of  the  hibiscus. 
Accounts  differed  as  to  its  qualities,  some  reporting 
its  excellence,  others  its  ill-qualities ;  but,  after  a 
smart  discussion,  I  conclude  that  the  defects  prepon- 
tlerate,  the  fault  lying  in  tho  indolence  of  the  manu- 
facturers, who  do  not  cai-efuUy  attend  to  select  tho 
inner  bark,  and  lay  up  strips  of  unequal  thickness. 
No  tar  or  other  liquid  is  used  with  it. 

Two  vessels  have  been  built  on  tho  island,  one  for  tho 
use  of  tho  mis.sionaries,  the  other  for  purposes  of 
trade.  They  were  built  by  Euroiican  or  American 
workmen,  assisted  by  Tahitians,  who  felled  the  timber. 
I  can  say  nothing  as  to  their  qualities,  as  I  did  not 
see  thorn.  The  missionaries  si)cak  of  the  excellence  of 
tho  timber.  Another  vessel  was  preparing  at  Jlira- 
paie  fitr  Captain  Henry  and  Tarti. 

Ta])pa  or  chith  is  made,  a.s  in  all  tho  South  Sc* 
Islands,  of  tlio  inner  bark  of  the  hibiscus,  bread-fruit, 
and  paper  mulberry  tree. 

Oil  is  prepared  frcm  the  cocoa-nuts,  by  letting  them 
remain  on  the  tree  until  quite  ripe ;  then  the  shell  is 
divided,  the  nut  .^ci-aped  out,  put  into  heaps  in  canoes, 
and,  after  fermentation,  the  heap  is  occasionally  pressed 
by  hand,  when  it  gives  out  an  oil  which  they  use  for 
general  pur|)0se3  of  light. 

No  real  or  profitable  commerce  can  exist  until  real 
property  is  secure  by  law.  Barter  exists  for  hogs  and 
fire-wood  in  exchange  for  calicoes,  dungaree,  spirits. 

The  Island  of  Tahiti  possesses  about  three  hundred 
head  of  horned  cattle  of  various  ages,  the  missionaries 
possessing  the  greater  proportion,  though  a  few  chiefs 
are  begiiming  to  have  breeds,  and  tho  stock  will  soon 
bo  in  many  hands.  The  cattle  were  imported  by  the 
missionaries  from  New  South  Wales,  and  are  of  a 
jiarticula.'ly  fine  sort,  very  fat,  and  well  flavoured, 
weighing  from  eight  to  twelve  cwt. 

Horses  are  few,  there  being  not  above  fifteen  in  tho 
whole  island,  imported  from  Valparaiso.  The  queen 
had  two  very  fine  colts. 

Goats  thrivo  well,  are  numerous,  and  would  bo 
moro  so,  were  they  not  destroyed  by  the  dogs.  Sheep 
do  not  thrivo  so  well ;  their  wool  becomes  entangled 
in  tho  long  p-ass,  and  the  lambs  are  destroyed  by 
dogs  ;  the  feed  also  is  too  gi-oss  ;  a  short  bite  is  not 
to  be  met  "•lii,  tho  island  being  understocked. 

Pigs  thrive,  living  almost  wild  on  tho  guavas,  cocoa- 
nuts,  and  swoot  potato.  They  grow  oxceeilingly  largo 
and  good. 

Tho  churches,  with  one  exception,  and  the  houses 
of  tho  missionaries,  are  built  of  wooden  frames,  filled 
with  wattled  hibiscus,  ond  covered  with  a  compost  of 
sea-sand  and  lime  which  again  is  whitewashed.  The 
dooi's  are  plain  framed,  and  the  windows  aro  framed 
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with  bliiKls,  but  few  hnvo  glass  sashes.  The  usual 
shnpo  of  the  churches  is  a  long  oval,  the  voof  of 
thatch,  supported  by  two  upright  posts  of  the  bread- 
fniit  tree,  placed  near  the  extremities  of  the  ovul,  on 
which  rests  a  ridge  pole,  one  end  of  the  rafters  resting  , 
on  the  wall,  the  other  against  the  ridge  pole  ;  they  ni'e 
smooth,  white,  and  when  new  have  a  very  neat  appear- 
ance. On  the  floor  of  bread-fruit  plank  are  arranged  ; 
seats  of  the  same  shape  and  size  as  are  usual  in  country 
churches  in  England  ;  some  few  have  also  a  gallery  at 
each  end.  The  service  in  performed  with  great  order 
and  reverence,  and  the  singing  is  in  correct  time ;  but 
the  key  is  so  high  as  to  make  it  hai-sh  and  unpleasant 
to  Englishmen. 

The  habitations  of  the  natives  are  very  simple  ; 
oval  or  oblong,  as  most  convenient,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  family.  The  sides  are  made  of  young  bam- 
boos, placed  perpendicularly,  so  as  freely  to  admit  the  i 
air;  the  side  exposed  to  the  weather  is  in  a  small 
degree  pi-otected  by  the  leaves  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree  ' 
interwoven.     There  is  one  door  in  the  centre.  ' 

In  few  huts  is  there  any  furniture,  the  natives 
sleeping  on  mats  placed  on  the  gi'ound,  one  mat 
under,  one  above  them,  covering  every  part  of  the  body 
from  insects.  Cocoa-nut  shells  and  gourds  are  the 
only  vessels.  Food  is  always  drcs.scd  either  in  the 
open  air  or  in  an  adjoining  shed.  Pigs,  poultry,  and 
vegetables  ai-e  baked  in  a  hole  made  in  the  earth,  in 
which  a  strong  firo  has  been  made  ;  when  the  stones 
are  heated,  the  fire  is  removed,  and  the  food  is  placed 
on  the  stones,  covered  above  and  beneath  by  fresh 
gi-een  leaves.  The  cooking  is  excellent.  A  few  of  the 
chiefs  had  plastered  houses,  like  the  missionaries,  with 
one  or  two  chairs,  or  a  sofa,  chests,  and  tables.  Tai-ti 
entertained  ns  with  chicken-soup  in  a  tureen,  pancakes, 
plates,  knives,  forks  and  spoons.  Ho  was  the  most  ^ 
enterprising  chief  of  the  island — and  this  case  was 
singular.  I  was  in  most  of  their  houses,  which  are 
dirty  and  neglected. 

The  bridges  are  wooden  logs  thrown  across  a  rivulet, 
and  are  so  often  washed  away  by  the  flood  that  it  is 
uncertain,  until  at  the  bank,  whether  you  are  to  waile  ^ 
or  cross  on  a  log. 

Courts  ofjusticoaro  sometimes  held  in  the  opn  air, 
before  the  chureh,  or  a  chief's  house,  or  in  a  largo 
building  prepared  to  hold  the  court. 

Tliere  is  no  currency;  Spanish  doUaw  are  known, 
but  their  European  or  American  value  is  unknown. 
For  instance,  a  quart  bottle  of  bad  spirits,  two  yards  of 
sixpenny  calico,  or  of  one  shilling  a  yard  dungaree,  or 
a  yard  and  a  half  of  broad  ribbon,  are  considered 
equal  to  a  dollar,  the  value  of  which  at  Sydney  is  fifty- 
two  ponce. 

The  principal  chiefs  are — Outamun,  newest  to  the 
blood-reyal ;  Hitoti,  Parfai,  brothers,  the  latter  secre- 
tary of  state  ;  Tarti,  and  Viasatoa.  The  four  first  are 
iutelligent,  respectable  men,  and  sincere  Christians ; 
they  are  treated  with  much  respect  and  possess  gieat 
influence.  Hitoti  had  the  kindness  to  steer  my  gig 
round  the  island;  and  to  him  and  to  the  missionaries 
wo  were  indebted  for  much  hospitality  and  attention 
shown  to  us.  He  8i>oke  a  few  words  in  English,  and 
from  him  I  learned  the  names  of  the  villages,  sti-cams, 
bays,  tribes,  &o.,  which  wo  passed.  Ho  intro<luced 
me  to  his  own  and  Parfai's  wife  at  Tiavi.  Their  houses 
were  clean,  and  themselves  neatly  dre8se<l  in  straw 
bonnets  and  ribbons,  and  European  calico  vests. 
Hitoti  is  a  large  landed  proprietor,  uud  had  changed 


his  residence  from  time  to  time  to  bo  near  a  mis- 
sionary. His  house  at  Tiavi  was  small,  and  consisted 
of  two  rooms,  one  a  sleeping-room,  the  other  a  di-ess- 
ing-room.  His  servants  occupied  another  house. 
Parfai's  was  larger,  equally  clean,  with  a  pounded  coral 
floor,  a  few  chests,  and  other  furniture.  The  brothers 
were  building  a  decked  boat,  of  nineteen  tons,  of  native 
wood ;  the  work  was  good,  and  he  was  very  proud  of 
it.  He  showed  me  the  frame  of  the  new  church, 
which  was  well  constructed.  When  I  remarked  that 
I  ho])ed  soon  to  hear  that  they  were  building  stone 
churches  and  stono  houses  he  rej)licd  "  One  step  at 
a  time — we  cannot  go  so  fast."  Htone  is  found  in 
great  abundance,  either  of  volcanic  reck  or  of  coral, 
and  the  coral  burns  into  excellent  lime;  but  a  second 
work  of  such  magnitude  probably  is  too  much  to  ex- 
pect of  the  Tahitians.  A  stone  octagon  church  was 
built  at  Papetoai,  island  of  Eimeo,  of  heron  coral.  The 
labour  was  extreme,  and  it  was  some  years  in  building. 

The  island  produces  excellent  timber  in  very  great 
abundance.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  interior,  on  the 
south  side,  and  all  over  Tiarabooa. 

Eaiatea  is  an  independent  island.  The  king,  To- 
matoa,  is  maternal  gi'andfathcr  to  Pomavre,  queen  of 
Otaheite.  The  island  acknowledges  a  political  union, 
but  does  not  admit  of  the  suiireniacy  of  the  latter;  its 
population  is  about  1,700,  and  rapidly  on  the  increase. 
The  religion  is  Christian ;  and  the  spot  where  the  king 
resides  has  lieen  fixed  as  the  seat  of  the  mission.  The 
harbour  is  excellent ;  but  the  situation  of  the  village  is 
low  and  swampy ;  it  was  chosen  as  being  the  central 
point  of  convenience  for  both  sides  of  the  island,  and 
for  the  inhabitants  of  Tahaa.  Another  spot  was  se- 
lected, eight  miles  to  the  south,  where  the  land  was 
higher,  drier,  and  the  valley  or  low  ground  between 
the  sea  and  the  mountain  much  wider ;  but  it  was 
suited  solely  to  the  inhabitants  on  the  cast  face,  not  to 
the  western  face,  therefore  it  was  abandoned.  The 
outwanl  aiipearanco  of  the  houses  is  better  than  at 
Tahiti,  being  white-limed  and  jilastered ;  but  the  inside 
is  equally  filthy. 

Tlie  people  are  indolent,  yet,  through  the  persevering 
activity  (pf  a  missionary,  Mr.  Williams,  they  have  made 
greater  advances  towards  industry  than  on  any  of  the 
three  other  islands.  They  have  built  seven  vessels  of 
foriy  tons,  which  are  in  u.se  at  this  moniciit,  but  two 
want  paint  and  pitch,  which  cau.'-es  a  premature  decay. 
The  vessels  arc  entirely  built  of  native  timber;  and 
the  rope  is  also  indigenous.  The  iron  is  imported. 
They  export  a  considerable  quantity  of  good  an-ow-root ; 
one  year  they  sold  forty  tons — this  year,  thirty  tons  havo 
been  already  sold.  When  exported  to  Sydney,  it  fetches 
threeiKjnco  pci  pound  wholesale. 

Bcforo  taking  leave  of  the  Society  Isles,  I  f.hall  en- 
deavour to  give  my  ojiinion  as  to  the  religion,  morals, 
&c.,  of  these  jMJoplc. 

Every  navigator  has  described  them  ns  warlike,  efl'emi- 
nate,  indolent,  lascivious,  addicted  to  thieving;  and  now 
that  they  have  become  Christians,  inquiry  is  made  iu 
what  havo  they  improved  i  The  answer  will  be,  that  (ho 
sum  of  crime  is  much  diminished,  although  the  tenets 
of  the  Ciospel  have  not  in  many  taken  deep  reot ;  in- 
fanticide has  ceased ;  wain  have  ceased  ;  women  are 
considered  as  equal,  not  inferior  to  men  ;  the  children 
are  more  ''egarded  by  their  parents ;  the  women 
possess  an  influence  over  their  husbands,  which  causes 
them  to  be  treated  with  attention,  lest  the  husband 
uhould  lose  the  wife,  as  she  would  soon  find  a  husband 
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rnady  to  receive  hor,  and  treat  licr  with  more  kindness  ; 
ami  tlic  result  of  this  is,  that  intidelity  is  iiKjre  coraniou 
anmngst  the  women  than  amongst  the  men,  the 
attachment  being  stronger  on  the  male  than  the  female 
side,  Jcalonsv  is  iclt  ]>owerfully  by  the  Tahitians, 
for  ailiilterii's  committed  amongst  themselves ;  but  it 
is  suj>posed  that  a  woman  never  receivej  the  embraces 
of  a  foreigner,  except  with  the  consent,  and  for  tlio 
gain  of  the  husbaml.  During  the  day  all  are  decorous  ; 
but  after  dark,  women  are  to  be  met  with,  waiting  to 
ontiee  ;  and  husband  and  father  are  alike  ready  to  off<T 
tli"ir  wife  or  daughter.  At  llaiatea,  the  iineeu's 
mother  not  only  indulged  herself  in  this  crime,  but 
was  the  common  )irocnross,  receiving  the  profits.  The 
house  of  the  queen  of  Tahiti  was,  lu  like  manner,  the 
scene  of  the  most  abandoned  prolligaey.  I'omarro,  the 
king,  a  larg4^  young  man  of  eightejn,  siit  in  the 
room,  a  witness  to,  and  indifferent  .o,  the  addres.ses 
paid  to  his  wife,  or  the  open  debauchery  of  his 
mother-in-law ;  and  every  wanton  and  abandoned 
woman  was  to  be  here  met  with,  ready  to  receive 
the  embraces  of  any.  As  the  olfenders  are  young 
persons,  cncomiigi'd  by  the  elder,  I  see  no  human 
)>robability  of  improvement,  unless  the  (|ueen  of 
'.rahiti,  her  mother,  and  aunt,  could  bo  put  aside,  as 
tliey  arc  protectors  of  the  abandoned  and  profligate, 
ill  defiance  of  the  laws. 

The  chiefs  of  Tahiti,  Kimeo,  lluahine,  and  Raiatea 
ap|ieared  to  lio  sincere  in  their  ridigion  ;  and  the  majo- 
rity testified  it  by  the  correctness  of  their  lives,  and 
the  support  they  fjave  to  the  missionaries.  Their 
authority  is  much  limited  by  the  new  religion  ;  yet, 
in  conversation,  they  cc  ess  how  much  happier  they 
now  are,  in  meeting  each  other  in  peace  and  in 
friendly  visits,  than  they  were  during  the  reign  of 
jmganism  and  of  war. 

The  missionaries  are  men  of  correct  lives,  and  much 
devoted  to  the  duties  of  their  service.  To  them  these 
islands  are  accordingly  much  indebted,  not  only  for  the 
blessings  of  the  Gospel,  but  fir  the  good  example  they 
have  shown,  and  llie  aits  they  have  introduced.  Their 
wives  ap|)earcd  also  to  be  admirably  suited  to  their 
stations — seconded  their  iiusbands  by  their  attention 
to  domestic  duties,  and  the  care  of  their  children. 
Jhit  the  missionaries  are  all  engaged  in  trade,  which  I 
am  afraid  interferes  in  some  degree  with  their  useful- 
ness. At  present  they  have  the  monopoly  of  cattle, 
BO  that  the  ship|)ing  are  almost  wholly  supplied  with 
fresh  beef  by  thom.  Tliey  also  appeared  to  deal  in 
cocoa-nut  oil  and  arrow-root.  To  myself  the  natives 
were  not  very  communicative  ;  but  from  the  little  I 
saw  of  the  conse<iuences  of  this,  I  was  persuaded  that 
it  was  not  beneficial. 

Mr.  Williams  has  instructed  them  in  ship-building 
and  rope-making ;  Messrs.  Blossom  and  Armitoge 
in  cotton-spinning,  weaving,  carpenter.s'  and  joiners' 
work.  Tobacco  and  cotton  wore  planted,  succeeded, 
but  at  jjivaent  do  not  exist — except  as  specimens  in 
gai<lens  or  for  private  use.  A  mystery  hung 
about  all  these  attempts,  which,  from  my  ignorance 
of  Tahitians,  I  could  ne^•er  i-esolve.  The  missionaries 
for  their  own  use  make  excellent  Eoap,yet  not  a  native 
e;in,  or  does  make  any  ;  the  ingredients,  cocoa-nut 
oil,  wood,  ashes,  and  lime,  are  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance. Mr.  Nott  broadly  states  that  no  trade  or  culti- 
vation can  exist,  as  labour  canuot  bo  |iurclia.sed  or 
commanded.  Our  stay  was  toiv  liniitod  to  judge  of 
the  correctness  of  this  statement ;  but  in  idle  employ- 


ments, as  guides,  pilots,  eearehera  for  food  or  shells, 
we  found  many  ready  to  assist.  We  met  al.so  with 
six  carpenters,  and  some  rope-makers,  but  no  stone- 
masons or  other  mechanics.  One  trading  vessel  ar- 
rived while  we  were  there — a  French  brig,  belonging 
to  the  firm  of  Green  and  Molineux,  Valparaiso ;  JMr. 
Molinoux  was  on  board,  and  I  conversed  with  him ; 
he  was  purchasing  cocoa-nut  oil,  arrow-root,  tumanu 
wood,  and  sugivr,  with  ribands,  cloth,  «tc. ;  he  appeared 
to  have  employed  the  missionaries  as  agents  to  collect 
these  articles  for  him ;  and  thus  again  the  missionaries 
api>eared  as  sole  middle-men  between  the  natives  and 
the  purchaser.  At  Tahiti,  a  Spanish  dollar,  a  bottle  of 
rum  or  brandy,  a  fathom  of  shilling  calico,  were 
deemed  e(|uivalent.  I  jiroposed  to  the  missionaries  to 
write  a  letter  stating  what  articles  were  ecpiivalent  at 
Sydney  and  Valparaiso ;  but  an  objection  was  made, 
saying  that  the  value  of  each  article  was  known,  but 
custom  decided  against  the  adoption  of  a  better  scale. 

At  Raiatea,  clothes,  not  money  nor  rum,  were  de- 
sired in  payment  for  washing,  shells,  or  mats.  The 
people  were  in  gencal  well  clothed  in  calico  shirts,  the 
women  in  silk  riba..ds,  English  and  Chinese  shawls, 
&c.  Kach  missionary  had  a  store  of  iroumongei-y  and 
haberdashery,  and  all  were  in  good  circumstances,  jios- 
sessing  property  in  some  shape,  and  aiipearing  eager 
and  ready  to  trade. 

The  people  are  clean  in  their  persons,  washing  twice 
each  day  or  oftener,  yet  their  huts  are  wretched,  situ- 
ated in  swamps  or  bogs,  mad(!  of  cane,  with  thatched 
roofs  without,  and  within  untidy,  with  very  little  fur- 
niture. The  mat  spread  on  the  plucked  grass  makes  a 
sort  of  field-bed  for  the  family  ;  few  possess  a  bed- 
steiul  or  other  comforts.  A  reason  given  for  the 
inattention  to  garden  cultivation  was,  "that  custom 
permitted  the  idle  to  tiike  a  share  of  the  crop  of  the 
industrious,"  so  that  the  instant  a  crop  was  seen,  a 
message  from  a  chief  aiTived,  asking  for  a  portion ;  and 
if  this  was  refused,  a  part  of  the  whole  was  openly 
taken  from  the  grower. 

At  the  moment  we  orrived,  the  islands  appeared 
to  be  in  a  middle  or  conflicting  state  between  the 
habits  and  customs  of  idolatry  and  the  infused  but  dark 
knowledge  of  their  rights  by  the  written  law.  The 
chiefs  were  claiming  the  prerogatives  of  the  former 
state,  which  were  assented  to  or  refused,  according  to 
the  ignorance  or  information  of  the  vassal. 

I  was  told  that  the  Missionary  Society  in  England 
had  thoughts  of  withdrawing  their  missions  from  the 
Society  Islands,  because  they  were  Christians,  and 
ought  to  raise  native  clergy;  and  that  their  funds 
might  be  applied  to  heathen  countries.  But  at  pre- 
sent the  people  are  not  ripe  for  this  great  change,  and 
it  would  be  cruel  to  attempt  it.  They  are  not  fit  to 
go  alone;  they  would  not  at  jircsent  respect  a  native 
teacher;  neither  would  they  maintain  a  native  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  build  for  and  feed  the  British 
missionary;  nor  would  it  be  well  to  attempt  it  until 
the  )irerogatives  of  the  chiefs,  and  the  rights  of  the 
people,  as  to  property  and  person,  are  well  established, 
and  acknowledged  by  written  laws. 

A  strange  anomaly  exists  in  the  history  of  Tahiti, 
which  at  first  surprises  and  perplexes  the  stranger,  and 
induces  him  to  draw  unfavourable  conclusions  respect- 
ing the  missionaries;  but,  on  inquiry  and  further  in- 
tercourse, this  is  found  to  arise  from  habits  and  circum- 
stances over  which  the  missionaries  have  no  control. 
Thirty-four  years  have  ]i.-isscd  since  the  fii'st  missionariei) 
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landud :  they  were  trenlccl  with  every  contempt  which 
ridicule,  \  ice,  and  folly  could  heap  upon  them ;  and  the 
lame,  tlio  blind,  the  hump-backed,  were  brought  to 
(hem,  in  irony,  to  heal;  but  they  i>eraevered.  When 
tlicir  European  clothes  were  worn  out,  barefooted  and 
bareheaded,  clothed  in  tappa,  they  crossed  rivera,  pene- 
trated valleys,  and  descended  moiintoius,  to  jjreach 
( 'hrist  crucified ;  yet,  for  nineteen  years,  their  labours 
appeared  to  be  in  vain.  In  the  twentieth  yeai-,  how- 
ever, somi"  persons  of  influence  listened,  and  declared 
their  belief.  Wars  existed,  and  the  effects  were  se- 
verely felt,  until  it  was  observed  that  the  Christians 
did  not  purstio  to  death  the  wives  and  children  of  the 
concjuered,  as  othe's  did.  After  several  defeats, 
Pimiarre,  a  powerftd  chief,  embraced  Christianity,  and 
with  him,  the  whole  island,  in  obedience  to  his  will, 
adopted  the  Christian  religion.  It  was  only,  however, 
a  stflto-coiiversion,  not  undei-stood,  therefore  not  sin- 
cere. The  idols  were  burnt,  and  the  morals  destroyed 
and  polluted;  yet,  though  paganism  disapi>eared, 
Christianity  was  not  felt.  For  a  few  years  they  were 
outwardly  decorous;  the  distillation  of  spirits  ceased, 
and  honesty  wos  vLsil)le — for  ))roperty  might  be  left  on 
the  shore  and  would  not  be  touched,  unless  to  restore  it. 
Pomarre  wa.s  a  man  of  talent.  Ho  cast  off  all  his  wives 
but  one;  yet  he  indulged  in  drinking  to  excess.  His  go- 
vernment was  strong,  and  he  was  obeyed.  At  his  death  a 
boy  succeeded  to  the  command :  the  regent  was  a  sensi- 
ble, intelligent  man,  who  consulted  much  with  Mr.  Nott. 
But  this  prince  died  at  seven  yeai-s  old ;  and  his  sister 
now  reigns,  who  is  married,  and  yet  indidgcs  in  the 
lowest  sensual  gratifications.  She  is  frequently 
diseased ;  and  is  obeyed,  but  spoken  of  with  great 
disrespect.  Her  example  is  producing  injurious  eflects, 
as  she  lives  in  the  society  of  forty  or  fifty  persons  of 
the  same  taste  as  herself 

Thus  it  is  that  the  anomaly  exists.  The  principal 
chiefs  ai-e  sincere  in  their  religion,  but  the  mass  of  the 
people  are  not  influenced,  except  to  an  external  obser- 
vance of  Christianity.  The  majority  attend  the  church, 
and  arc  attentive,  sing  the  hymns,  and  show  every  mark 
of  devotion.  They  have  also  destroyed  the  spirit-stills, 
but  will  get  drunk  whenever  they  can  obtain  liquor.  I 
helped  an  old  chief  to  half  a  pint  of  rum,  and  he  drank 
that,  and  in  two  hours  another  half-pint,  without  any 
apparent  effect.  I  inquired  the  cause,  and  was  an- 
swered that  the  ava  was  an  intoxicating  sedativej  whose 
effects  soon  ceased ;  that  they  drank  sj  irita  to  produce 
this  effect,  as  they  caunot  underatand  the  use  of  spirits 
except  to  produce  such  an  effect.  Yet  Hitoti,  Parfai, 
and  Tarti  dined  frequently  ■with  me,  and  drank  ^vino  as 
usual  in  Europe. 

I  saw  eveiy  missionary  in  Tahiti,  Eimeo,  and  £aia- 
tea,  and  can  truly  affirm  that  they  are  all  respected  and 
loved,  as  teachers  of  good  ;  and  that  they  are  considered 
as  pastors.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  natives  are 
jealous  of  them  as  cultivators  of  land,  and  destroy  the 
crops  in  their  gardens,  lest  they  should  possess  enough 
to  sell  to  the  shipping;  but,  on  inquiry,  it  ai)peared 
that  the  thefts  arose  from  anxiety  to  enjoy  the 
vegetable,  and  that  the  attack  was  not  directed  against 
the  individual  or  the  missionaries.  Every  one  ))osscsses 
a  pig,  yet  he  prefers  selling  to  using  it,  because  custom 
compels  him  to  .share  it  with  his  neighbours.  If  sold, 
he  alone  receives  the  price. 

There  is  a  depraved  class  to  be  found  at  every  port, 
called  Toute  Ouree,  or  rusty  iron,  who  observe  no 
religion,  and  are  very  depraved. 


They  have  no  wish  for  wars,  but  appeared  hap]iy  in 
their  present  peace  and  enjoyment. 

They  ore  indolent  from  disposition  as  well  as  from 
the  little  necessity  for  exertion,  foo«l  being  so  jdentiful ; 
whether  necp'-:'ty  will  create  a  change,  when  a  more 
abundant  population  presses  upon  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, I  cannot  say.  Fishing  they  nursue  with 
steadiness.  In  our  excursions,  the  natives  appeared  to 
suffer  much  more  from  fatigue  from  the  walk  than  we 
did.  They  could  not  understand  the  imceasing  oc- 
cupation of  a  man-of-war:  "The  mouth  is  always 
open,"  one  said  to  me,  "  there  is  no  rest."  Corpu- 
lency is  con-sidered  a  beauty,  and  a  fair  complexion 
is  much  admired :  both  of  these  attainments  avo 
sought  for  by  keeping  within  doors  and  doing 
nothing. 

We  heard  no  music,  and  even  psalmody  was  without 
music;  but  one  night  I  heard  two  women  sing  a  ditty 
in  a  very  pleasing  soft  style. 

We  saw  no  dancing,  wrestling,  or  athletic  exercises. 
I  never  saw  a  man  dig  or  plant ;  but  I  have  seen  them 
gather  the  vegetable,  cook,  and  assist  to  carry  and  cat 
the  food.  The  tlay  was  passed  in  sleeping,  lolling  or 
talking,  unless  the  hut  required  thatching  or  repairing. 
In  our  boat  excursions,  in  only  one  instance  did  I  ever 
see  a  native  touch  an  oar,  although  the  boat's  crew  had 
rowed  for  a  considerable  time.  In  a  whale-boat,  solely 
manned  by  natives,  this  indolence  prevailed,  although 
occaaionally  they  would  row  with  great  vigour;  of  five 
oars,  three  were  commonly  at  rest  for  some  trifling 
reason. 

The  men  dress  partly  in  European  clothes,  but  more 
frequently  in  tapa.s,  of  a  square  shape,  with  a  slit  in 
the  centre,  thi'ough  which  the  head  passes  ;  the  cloth 
hangs  loose  bi>fore  and  behind,  and  under  it  is  a  wuist- 
girdle  of  many  folds,  j)a.ssing  round  the  loins ;  with  ti 
short  petticoat  before  and  behind,  drop])ing  to  the 
knees.  The  women  dre.ss  on  gala  days  in  a  calico 
shift,  closelj-  buttoned  to  the  neck,  entirely  concealing 
the  figure  ;  with  a  white  straw  bonnet,  edged  with 
red  riband.  The  week-day  dress  is  the  .same,  but  of 
native  cloth.  The  men  search  for  and  dress  tho 
food,  which  consists  of  cocoa-nut,  tara,  bread-fruit, 
plantain,  and  arrow-root.  The  women  make  the 
cloth. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  their  huts  are  placed  in 
low,  damp  sjmts  ;  but  custom  induces  them  to  live  in 
the  centre  of  their  land,  near  the  seu.  The  mission- 
aries tried  to  have  their  houses  built  on  an  ascent,  but 
found  the  servants  would  not  stay,  a.s  they  would 
not  go  any  distance  for  water,  and  would  oe  near 
their  friends  ;  so  they  were  compelled  to  return  to 
the  flat. 

In  the  mis.sionary  rei)ort  we  saw  the  names  of 
Bogue's,  HaweLs',  Griffin's  Towns,  ie.  Nothing  can 
be  more  absiml  than  thus  to  give  names  to  towns  that 
do  not  exist.  On  every  level  sjMjt  near  the  sea  huts 
are  built,  but  each  in  the  centre  of  the  owner's  own 
land,  so  that  no  street  can  or  docs  exist.  Tho  town  of 
Utcnon  is  the  only  exception  to  this.  A  town  implies 
order  in  building,  with  a  street  or  road  thiiiugh  its 
centre  ;  Init  liere  the  houses  are  scattered  in  eveiy 
direction,  without  a  road  or  street  passing  near  to 
them  ;  nothing  but  a  path,  which  is  either  wet  or  dry, 
acconling  to  the  weather.  They  have  no  wheelbarrows, 
carts,  or  other  vehicles,  on  which  to  carry  bui-thens — 
nor  will  they  adopt  them  ;  hence  the  difticulty  flf 
building  stone  houses,   ond   hence  also  the   want  of 
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jnil.lic  lii>;liwnys  brynnd  tho  wiilth  f>f  four  foet,  which  j 
stop  at  ii'lmxik  or  iliviTge,  as  suits  convenience. 

It  is  Imt  just  to  the  islandci's  to  ntlil  that  since  the 
above  was  written  they  have  gone  ou  iiuproving  m- ' 
i)iclly.  Most  of  the  natives  can  now  read  ami  write. 
Their  nionil  conduct  has  In'oonic  nion?  regi)h\r,  and 
their  social  condition  much  improved  ;  they  have 
acquired  tho  knowledge  of  various  useful  arts  and  pro- 
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iitablo  branches  of  commerce  have  lieen  opened. 
Numerous  vessels  of  from  thirty  to  eighty  tons  burden 
arc  usefully  employed  in  tnule,  and  in  maintaining  on 
intercoui-se  Ixjtwee'n  the  several  islands  ;  and  a  print, 
ing  press  has  for  many  years  been  actively  engaged  iu 
supplying  the  natives  with  various  publications  ii> 
their  own  language,  suited  to  their  wants  and  their 
eonditioiL 


MOUNT  ATHOS  AND  ITS  MONASTERIES. 


AvcnvT  AiBos  —  CiVAi.   of    XcBsn  —  Monistibies  — 

MOMABTIBT  OF  LlTBA  OE  St.  LiCBA— IIlBTOBT— KULEg 
OF  TBS  OBOEK  of  8t.  BlBIL— DEgCBtPTION  OF  TUE  BuiLD- 
INQS— C'VBIOCS  PiCTFBISOF  TBI  LaBI  JrOGUENT-OEMS 
OF    BlZANTIKE     ABT— BlAFTIFFI,    RlLIQUABT— THE     Ke- 

FRCTOBY— The  Baftistbt— Tue  Abbot's  Savovbt  Oibh — 
The  LtDBABV— Abcext  of  MotriiT  Athob. 

That  iHirt  of  ancient  Macedonia  wliich  extended 
l)etweentneChersoncsu8orPalleneandAthoH,wa8known 
to  the  aucient»  aa  Clialcidice  ;  liencc  the  |icnin8u1a, 
wliich  is  in  reality  formed  by  Mount  Athos  also,  was, 
called  the  Chalcidic  Peninsula,  and  the  Mcditerraneim 
was  supposed  to  commence  at  this  point,  which  divided 
the  Singitic  Unlf  from  the  ^gean.  The  iieninauln, 
an  well  OS  the  mountains,  in  now  called  the  Holy 
Mountain,  from  the  gi-cat  number  of  monatiteries  and 
chapels  with  which  it  is  covered.  There  are  twenty 
of  these  inouasteries,  most  of  which  were  founded, 
during  the  Byzantine  empire,  and  some  of  them  trace 
their  origin  to  the  time  of  Constautine  the  Great. 
Each  of  the  different  nations  belonging  to  the  Greek 
Church  has  one  or  more  monasteries  of  its  own  ;  and 
the  spot  is  visited  periodically  by  ]iilgriuis  from  Russia, 
Bervia,  and  Bulgaria,  as  well  as  from  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor.  No  female,  even  of  the  animal  kind,  is  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  ])eninsula.' 

According  to  Pliny,  the  length  of  the  peninsula  is 
seventy-five  Roman  miles,  and  the  circumference 
IdO  Roman  miles.  In  English  measure  it  is  forty 
miles  in  length,  and  its  average  breadth  is  about 
four  miles.  The  general  asjiect  of  the  ])eninsula 
Ls  described  in  the  following  tcrais  by  a  modem 
traveller: — "The  peninsula  is  rugged,  being  inter- 
sected by  innumerable  ravines.  The  ground  rises  almost 
immediately  and  rather  abruptly  from  the  isthmus  at 
the  northern  end  to  about  300  feet,  and  for  the  first 
twelve  miles  maintains  a  table-land  elevation  of  about 
600  feet,  for  the  most  part  beautifully  wooded.  At  thia 
spot  the  peninsula  is  uaiTOwed  into  rather  less  than 


'  Byiuuitino  writers  deliglit  in  cx|«tlnting  open  tho  marrcllouB 
vegetation  nnd  scenic  Bplendour  of  the  peniniulu  of  Honnt 
Atlios.  "Tliose  who  deaignnto  Atlios  the  Land  of  Qod,"  says 
C'lintiicuzone, "  are  not  in  error."  "  The  mildness  of  tho  tein- 
pcniture,"  snys  Nieephorus  Oregoras,  "  tlie  mnltiplicity  of  plants 
and  trees  that  rejoice  tho  sight  and  embalm  the  atmospbcrc,  the 
songs  ot  birds,  tlie  marinor  of  waters,  the  sharp  flight  of  Ikcs^  the 
aspect  of  the  great  sea,  the  calm  of  the  valleys,  the  silence  and 
SMitudu  of  the  woods,  all  combine  to  weave  a  tissue  of  volnp- 
tuoosness  thiit  ravishes  the  senses  and  elevates  the  mind  wrapt 
in  a  pious  ecstasy  up  to  Ood." 


two  miles  in  breadth.  It  immediately  afterwards 
expands  to  its  average  breadth  of  about  four  niile.x, 
which  it  retains  to  its  southern  extremity.  From  this 
point,  also,  the  land  becomes  mountainous  rather  than 
hilly,  two  of  tho  heights  reaching  resjicctively  1,700 
and  1,200  feet  above  the  sen.  Four  miles  farther 
south,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountain  ridge,  and 
at  a  nearly  equal  distance  from  the  east  and  west 
shores,  is  situated  the  town  of  Kary^s,  picturesquely 
placed  amidst  vineyards  and  gardens.  A  good  road 
leads  hence  down  a  steep  valley  to  Iveron,  or  Iberon, 
i.e.  the  Convent  of  the  Iberians,  on  the  east.  A  fine 
richly-wooded  valley  also  leads  in  a  north-easterly  di- 
rection towards  Pandokratora  and  Vatopcdi ;  and  the 
road  to  XiroiK>tama  is  good,  but  hilly,  and  the  countiy 
it  traverses  is  the  most  fertile  and  beautiful  part  of 
the  peninsula,  richly  wooded  with  oak  and  chesnut. 

Inmiediately  to  the  south  of  Karyes  (Walnuts),  tho 
gi'ound  rises  to  2,200  feet,  whence  a  nigged  country, 
covercil  with  a  forest  of  durk-leaveil  foliage,  extends 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountiiin,  which  rears  itself  in 
solitaiy  magnificence,  an  insulated  cone  of  white  lime- 
stone, rising  abniptly  to  thu  height  of  G,356  feet 
above  the  sea.  Close  to  the  cliffs,  ut  the  southern  ex- 
tremity, we  learn  from  Cu]itain  Copeluud's  late  survey, 
no  bottom  was  found  with  sixty  fathoms  of  line.' 

The  lower  bed  of  the  mountain  is  comitosed  of 
gneiss  and  argillaceous  slate,  and  the  upper  part  of  gray 
limestone,  more  or  less  inclined  to  white.  (Sibthorjie 
in  Walpole't  3'ravela,  &o.,  p.  40.) . 

Athos  is  first  mentioned  by  Homer^  who  represents 
Hero  as  resting  on  its  summit  in  her  flight  from  Olym- 
pus to  Lemnos.  (Iliad,  xiv.  229.)  The  name,  how- 
ever, is  chiefly  memorable  in  history  on  account  of  tho 
canal  which  Xerxes  cut  through  the  isthmus,  connect- 
ing the  peninsula  with  Clialcidice.  (Herodotus,  vii.  23.) 
This  canal  was  cut  by  Xerxes  for  tho  passage  of  his 
fleet,  in  order  to  escai)e  the  gales  and  high  seas,  which 
sweep  around  the  promontory,  ond  which  had  wrecked 
the  fleet  of  Mardonius,  in  u.c.  492.  The  cutting  of 
this  canal  haa  been  rejected  as  a  falsehood  by  many 
writei's,  both  ancient  and  modern ;  and  Juveniil 
(x.  174)  speaks  of  it  as  a  siwcinien  of  Greek  uieu- 
dacity : — 

Crcditur  olliii 
Velificatus  Atlios,  ct  (luidipiid  Oriccia  uiemlax 
Audet  in  historiii. 

'  "  On  Moint  Atlios,  and  its  Monasteries;  with  Notes  on  tho 
Itouto  from  C  >nrtimtiiioplc  to  Saloniki,  in  Juno,  183C."  By 
Ijieut.  Webber  ''Smith,  48th  Beg.  Journal  <jf  Soff,  QeOk  Soc, 
vol.>ii.  p.  61. 
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Its  exiatcnco,  however,  is  nut  uiily  itttcstcd  l)y  llcro- 
dotuM,  Tlmcydiilos,  ami  otiicr  iiucicnt  writci-a,  Imt 
(listiiii't  traces  of  it  liiivo  Ik'pii  disooverctl  by  iiioclcrii 
travellors.  Tlio  modern  liiime  of  tlio  iMthnuiM  is  I'rov- 
laka,  (evidently  tlio  Uoinaiu  form  of  npoauXaf,  tlie  rnnal 
in  frimt  of  the  jjenini^da  of  Athoa 

Tim  hcst  description  of  the  modern  ciinal  ih  given  Ijy 
liicnteniuit  Wolfis : — The  Canal  of  Xerxes  is  still  most 
diHtinctly  to  bo  tmced  all  the  way  icross  the  isthmus 
froi'i  the  (Jnlf  of  Monte   Hauto  (tho  ancient  Singitio  ■ 
(iulf)  lo  the  l!ay  of  Ei-so  in  the  Unlf  of  Contessa,  with  j 
the  exception  of  about  two  hundred  yards  in  the  middle, 
where   the  ^rtiund   bears    no    appearance   of  having 
licen  touched.     Hut  as  there  is  no  doubt  of  thi'  whole 
canal  having  been  excavated  by  Xerxes,  it  is  probable 
that  tho  central  part  was  afterwards  tilled  up,  in  order  , 
to  allow  a   more  ready  passage  into  and  out  of  the  i 
]ieninsula.     In  many  places  the   canal  is  still  deep, 
bwam])y  at  the  bottom,  and  filled  with  rushes  and  other 
aquatic  plants ;  the  rain  and   finiall  s]>rings  draining 
down  into  it  from  tho  adjacent  heights  affoi'd,  at  the 
Monte  Santo  end,  a  good  watering  place  for  shipping; 
tho  water  (cxcejit  in  very  dry  weather)  runs  out  in  a 
good  stream.     The  distance  across  is  two  thousand  five 
hundred  yards,  which  agrees  very  well  with  the  breadth 
of  twelve  stadia  assigned  by  Herodotus.     The  width  of 
the  canal  appears  to  have  been  about  eighteen  or  twenty 
i'eet ;  tho  level  of  the  earth  nowhere  exceeds  fifteen  feet 
above  the  sea  :  the  soil  is  a  light  clay.     It  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  very  remarkable  isthmus,  for  the  land  on  each 
side  (but  more  especially  to  tho  westward)  rises  abruptly 
to  an  elevation  of  eight  Imndred  to  one  thousand  feet. 
There  were  in  ancient  times  five  cities — Diuni,  Olo- 
jihyxus,  Aerothoum,  Thyssus,  and  Clcouo;,  to  which 
Soylax  adds   Cliaradriae,   and  Pliny  I'alajorium   and 
ApoUonia,  tho  inhabitants  of  the     itter  being  named 
Macrobii.      The  extremity   of  tho   peninsula,    above 
which  Mount  Athos  rises  abruptly,  was  called  Nym- 
plioium,  now  Cape  St.  (ieorge.      Tho  peninsula  was 
originally  inhabited  by  Tyrrheuo-l'ehvsgian.s,  who  con- 
tinued to  form  a  large  part  of  the  population  in  the 
Greek  cities  of  the  peninsula,  even  in  tho  time  of  the 
IVloponesian  war. 

There  are,  in  modern  times,  no  less  than  twenty 
monasteries  in  the  peninsula,  and  we  here  sid>juian  list 
of  them : — 


who  may  amount  to  1  jO  in  all.    There  is  always  r.  dis- 
jiosition  on  the  part  of  tho  superiors  to  ri'duco  tho 
number  of  those  sent  out  to  beg.     There  are  also  on 
the  peninsula  from  ten  to  twclv.'  Skitia,  so  called  from 
tho  Skiti  or  Asklti  (Askites  or  Ascotaes,  small  cells 
usually   built   near   each   other,  with  a  catholico  or 
common  chapel  near  at  hand)  villages  inhabited  entirely 
by  catoi/irs,^  the  chief  of  which  is  St.  Anne,  on  tliB 
south-west  ]iiiint.     These  may  average  perhaps  forty 
men  each ;  making  from  400  to  500  men,  and  from 
200   to  300  scattered  kcllia  or  cells,  which,  with  tho 
town  of  Karyes  (Walimts),  reckoned  at  200  pi^rsons, 
wi»dd   make   tho  whole  population  of  the  peninsula 
about  2,jj00  jK'rsons.     This  is  aceonling  to  Webber 
Smith,  and  it  wouhl  seem  to  be  a  gi'cat  falling  otf  from 
the  number  of  0,000,  stated  by  Dr.  Clarke  in  1801. 
I  Wei  bcr  Smith,  it  is  to  be  observed,  particularly  de- 
scribed tho  state  of  tho  peninsula  and  its  monasteries 
as  ♦''  \y  existed  in  his  time,  that  is  in  183G,  as  com- 
pii.ed  with  tho  accounts  of  former  travellers,  as  I'o- 
coeko   in  1740,  Dr.   Hunt  and  Professor  Carlylo  in 
1801,  and  Colonel  Leake  in  180G;  as  during  the  Oreek 
revolution,  the  Christian  tenants  of  the  Holy  Mo\intain 
had  to  fiy  before  tho  stronger  arm  of  tho  Muslim  sol- 
diers, and  tho  monasteries  suflered  much.     The  Hon. 
Uobert  Curzon-  visited  the  sacred  peninsula  at  a  much 
more  recent  period;  and  it  is  to  his  narmtivo  and  to 
that  of  M.  Proust,  which  dates  as  late  as  18i)8,  that 
'  wo  shall  chiefly  refer  for  tcnns  of  comjiarison  with 
'  Webber  Smith's  account.'' 

I      Mr.  Curzon  landed  at  the  monastery  of  Lavra  or 

;  Saint  J^aura ;  ho  had  spent  the  previous  night  in  the 

dirty  villago  of  tin  Lcmnians  (Lemnos),  and  in  the 

clutches  of  the  Lemnian  fleas,  and  he  relates  that; — 

^      As  there  was  a  rumour  of  pirates  in  these  seas,  tho 

little  brig  wouhl  not  sail  till  night,  and  I  ])asscd  t'lo 


No.  in 

In  Cells. 

RUudlcaut 

Moiiustuty, 

Kiliiuidiiri,    Sorviiins,    niid 

Itulgarians 

120 

10 

■10 

Spiiigm^nu           

•1-7 





Vtttop^Ji              

120 



50 

I'midokriitora       

15 



15 

Stnvronilictii         

15 

6 

5 

Iv£ran                   

lUO 

CO 

Philot&                

20 

8 

5 

Kutlumusi            

25 

25 

20 

Knmlialo              

60 

20 

Lavra  or  Li'iuni 

CO 

40 

20 

Piivio  (Servo- Itulgaiiiui) ... 

r.a 

20 

15 

Dionysis                

i30 

C 



(liVBorio               

18 

, 

1 

Siinopetra 

15 

6 

10 

Ximjwtanai 

40 

05 

20 

Itussiko  (Kiwsiaii) 

45 

t 

Xeiiofu  (SLTvo-Uiilgnrion) 

30 

i)0 



Dokian'u               

30 



Kastamonitu         

15 

_ 



Zogrofu  (Servo- Bulgarian) 

30 

— 

20 
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1  n  all,  1  Id 6  men.  In  this  are  not  included  the  novices 


'  The  cnloyer.i  or  monks  belong  tn  the  flr>t  order  uf  tlie  (Ireek 

clergy,  dcsigimtcil  us  tlio  order  o(  liieruiioiniics.     'I'lie  others  are 

tho  luipna.     Xho  first  coin|iriiC  the  piitruircliM,  the  oxarclis,  tlio 

nietrupolltans,  tlio  urehbisliups,  kisliops,  nrchiuiniulriteii,  and  ca- 

lojers,  and  they  are  voweil  to  cclihacy.    I'he  papas  or  ministers 

can,  on  the  contrary,  marry.    All  tho  monasteries  are  of  the  order 

of  St.  llasil,  hut  only  ten  dcMgiiatcd  as  ccnobitc  monasteries  havo 

their  ngoumcnosi  the  others  call  themselves  free  or  dislinet  (diu- 

risuiol),  nud  are  governed  by  a  eouncil  of  cpilrophes.    The  four 

,  chief  monasteries — Lavra  or  Lauiii,  Vutopedi,  Iveroii  and  Kilian- 

I  tiiii— ore  "imperiiU"  by  virtue  of  their  lljzaiiliiie  foundation. 

i      '   Visits  Co  Monasteries  in  t/ie  Levant,     lly  tliu  Hon.  Ruhcrt 

I'urzon,  jnn.    I&IO.     Voyage  au  Slont  Athos,  Pur  M.  A.  I'roust. 

1858. 

'  Mr.  Curzon  was  by  no  means  tlio  first  to  make  roseorclies 
among  tho  literary  and  artistic  treasures  of  the  monasteries  of 
Mount  Atho).  Tho  old  naturalist  Belon  iiarticularly  called  atten- 
tion to  them.  ("SingularitesBcnoistPrevost."  Paris,  1555).  Tho 
aeademician  De  Villoison,  according  to  Cholseul-Qouffier,  resided 
some  time  in  the  mountain,  in  1785,  making  researches  into  ma- 
nuscripts and  printed  books.  The  Archimandrite  Porphyry,  of  tho 
Russian  Monastery,  puhlisheil  a  list  of  the  manuscripts  and  chry- 
sobulls,  preser?ed  in  certain  of  the  monasteries  of  Mount  Athos, 
in  tho  Kussian  language,  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  1847.  It  was 
translated  into  Qennau  by  Miklowich,  in  his  Slavonian  Biblo 
(Vienna,  1851).  Tlio  French  government  sent  two  learned 
archoxilogists to  Mount  Athos:  M.  Minas  Minoides,  who  brought 
hack  a  few  manuscripts,  and  M,Lebardier,af  the  School  at  Athens, 
nliu  did  not  meet  with  greater  success.  Lastly,  n  M.  Sevastianolf, 
accompanied  by  a  French  artist,  M.  Vaudin,  has  laboured  <iuite 
recently  in  the  same  cause.  M.  Sevaatianoff  has  succeeded  in 
obtaining  photographic  copies  of  a  manuscript  of  the  12tli  century, 
tn  microscopic  characters ;  of  the  sermons  of  St.  Gregory,  the 
theologian ;  of  Joannes  Uainaccnus ;  of  a  treatise  on  the  medical 
art;  of  the  Qeugraphy  of  Ptolemy ;  of  aliturgyofStChrysostom, 
on  parchment ;  of  maps  in  Greek  and  Slavic  j  andof  fragments  of 
the  Golden  Legend. 
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duy  doziuK  in  tlu>  Blmde  out  of  duors  ;  when  evening 
canio  I  crept  down  to  tlio  port,  went  on  board,  and 
ourli'd  jnyseif  up  in  the  hole  of  a  oiibin  ninouK  ro\H'n 
and  suilx,  und  went  to  Hh'pp  ut  ouco,  and  did  not  wuko 
Hgiiin  till  wo  orrived  within  a  Bhort  dist^mco  of  tiio 
nioHt  magnificent  tuotnituin  imaginable,  rining  in  n 
peak  of  white  marblo  ten  thousand  fiict  straight  out 
of  the  sea.  It  was  a  lovely  fresh  morning,  so  I  stood 
witli  half  of  my  body  out  of  the  hatchway  enjoying 
the  glorious  prospect,  and  making  my  toilette  with 
the  deck  for  a  dressing-table,  to  the  gi'eat  admiration 
of  the  Greek  crew,  who  were  a  ))erfcct  contrast  to  my 
fcjrmer  Turkish  friends,  for  they  did  notliing  but 
lounge  about  and  chatter,  and  give  orders  to  each 


'  other,  every  ono  of  them  ap|iearing  unwilling  to  do 
liis  own  share  of  the  work. 

We  sti'ered  for  a  tall  scpuirn  tower  wliich  stood  on 
a  |ir(ijecting  marlilo  rock  above  the  calm  blue  sea  at 
the   8.K.   corner  of  the   peninsula;   and  rounding  a 

^  small  capo  wo  turned  into  a  beautiful  little  |iort  or 

I  harbour,  the  entrance  of  which  was  commanded  by 
this  tower  and  liy  one  or  two  other  buildings  eon- 

Istrmted  for  defence  at  the  foot  of  it,  all  in  tho 
Dyzantine  stylo  of  architecture,  I'ho  quaint  half- 
Eastern  half- Norman  architect\u-e  of  the  little  fortress, 
my  outlandish  vcs.sel,  tho  brilliant  colours  of  tho 
sailors'  diesscs,  tho  rich  vegetation  and  great  tufts  of 
flowers  wliich  grew  in  crevices  of  thu  white  marblo, 
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•formed  .altogether  one  of  the  most  picturesipio  scenes 
it  wius  ever  my  good  fortune  to  iMjhold,  and  which  I 
always  remember  with  pleasure.  We  saw  no  one,  but 
about  a  mile  oft"  there  was  the  great  monastery  of  St. 
Laura  standing  above  us  among  the  trees  on  the  side 
of  tho  mountain,  and  this  delightful  little  bay  was,  as 
tho  sailors  told  us,  the  scarricatojo  or  landing-place 
for  ]ulgi-ims  who  were  going  to  the  monastery. 

We  paid  off  tho  vessel,  and  my  things  were  landed 
on  the  beach.  It  was  not  an  operation  of  much 
labour,  for  my  effects  consisted  principally  of  en  enor- 
mous ])air  of  saddle-bags,  made  of  a  sort  of  carpet,  and 
which  are  called  khurges,  and  are  carried  by  tho 
camels  in  Arabia ;  but  there  was  at  present  mighty 


little  in  them  :  nevertheless,  light  as  thoy  were,  their 
ai)])caranco  would  have  excited  a  feeling  of  con- 
sternation in  the  mind  of  the  most  ])hlegiuatic  mule. 
After  a  brisk  chatter  on  the  part  of  the  whole  crew 
who,  with  abundance  of  gesticulations,  all  talked  at 
once,  they  got  on  board,  and  towing  the  vessel  out  by 
means  of  an  exceedingly  small  boa*-  set  sail,  and  left 
me  and  my  man  and  the  saddle-bags  high  and  dry 
upon  the  diore.  We  were  somewhat  taken  by  sur- 
pri.se  at  this  sudden  departure  of  our  marine,  so  wo  sat 
Ufon  two  stones  for  a  while  to  think  a'  i-  it.  "  Well," 
said  I,  "  wo  are  at  Mount  Athos  ;  so  'pose  you  walk 
up  tc  tha  monastery,  and  get  some  mules  or  monks, 
or  something  or  other  to  carry  up  the  saddle-bags. 
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Till  tlicm  tlio  cclc'limtcil  Milonlos  Itiglcsis,  tlio  frieiul 
i>(  the  Univcrsiil   I'litriiircli,  is  arrived,  iiin)  that  lii' 
kindly  iiitoiidti  to  vi.sit  tlicir  innnaMti'ry  ;  and  that  lie 
iH  a  gri'iit  ally  of  tlui  Hultnn'x,  mid  of  nil  tlic  ra|itaiiis 
of  all  till'  men  of  war  that  come  down  tlm  Archipiliign: 
and,"  a<Mnl  I,  "make  hai<(e  now,  and  let  us  be  n|i  at 
the  hiiMia.Htery  lest  our  fiiendn  in  the  bris;  there  slionid 
take  it  into  their  heads  to  comeback  and  cit  our  throats." 
Away  he  went,  and  I  and  the  «addle  baf;s  remained 
below.      For  some  time  I  Holaecd  myself  by  throwing 
stones  into  the  water,  and  then  I  walked  np  the  )p:itli 
(o  look  about  mo,  and  found  a  red  mulberry-tree  with 
fnie  ripe  midberries  on  it,  of  which   I  eat  a  prwligious 
nundier  in  order  to  ]ias.s  away  the  time.     A.s  1  Wiis 
Htudying  the  Uyzantine  tower,   F  th<Mif,dit  I  !>aw  some- 
thinj;  peeping  out  of  a  loophole  near  the  tup  of  it,  and, 
on  looking  more  attentively,  I  saw  it  was  the  head  of 
an  old  man  with  a  long  grey  beard,  who  wa.s  gazing 
eautiou.sly  nt   me.     I  shouted  out  at   the  top  of  my 
voice,  '■  Kalemera  sas,  nriste,  kakMMera  sa.s  (((ood  day 
to  you,  sir) ;    ora    kali    sas  (good    morning  to  you) ; 
To^  Wiro/ud/Jofiii/oi ;"   he    answered    in    return,    "  Knhis 
orizete  !"  (IFow  do  you   diW)     So  I  went  up  to  the 
tower,  ]iassiil  over  a  i)lauk  that  served  as  a  drawbridge  , 
acros.s  a  liia.sm,  ami  at  tin;  door  of  a  wall  which  sur- 
rounded the  lower  buildingu  stood  n  little  old  monk, 
the  Bamo  who  had  been  peeping  out  of  the  loophole 
above.     He  took  me  into  his  eastle,  where  he  fieenied 
l(i  bo  living  nil  alone  in  a  Byzantine   Icnn-to  at  the 
liiot  of  the  tower,  the  window  of  his  room    looking 
over  the  port  beneath.     Thi.s  room  had  numerous  ])egs 
in   the   wall,  on  which    were   hung  dried    herbs  and 
.simph  s  ;   one  or  two  great  jars  stood   in   the  corner, 
and  the.se  nn<l  n  small  divan  formed  all  his  h<)U.<<ehold 
furniture.     We  began  to  talk  in  Itomaie,  but  I  was 
not  very  .strong  in  that  language,  and  |)rcsently  stuck 
fast.     .He  showed  me  over  the  tower,  which  contained 
.several  groined  vaulted  rooms  one  aljove  another,  nil 
empty.     From  the  top  there  wa.s  n  glorious  view  of 
the  islands  and  the  sen.     Thought  I  to  myself,  this  is 
a   real,   genuine,   luisophisticatcd  live  hermit ;  ho   is 
not  atvitl'ed  like  the  hermit  at   Vnuxhall,  nor    made 
up  of  beard  and  blankets  like  those  on  the  stage  ;  ho 
is  a  genuine  specimen  of  an  almost  extinct  race.    What 
would  not  Walter  Soott  have  given   for  liim  ?     Tbo 
aspect  of  my  host  and  liis  Byzantine  tower  snvoo  cd 
so  eomjdetely  of  the  days  of  the  twelfth  century,     'at 
1  seemed  to  have  entered  nnother  world,  and  shi 
hardly  linve  been  siirprised  if  a  cinisader   in  c, 
armour  had  entered  the  room  and  knelt  down  b 
the  horinil's  feet.     The  i>oor  old  hermit  observing      e 
looking  abotit  at  all  his  goods  and  chattels,  got  up     i 
his  divan,  and  from  a  shelf  ^'cached  down  a  large  r 
ap[>le,  which  he  presented  to  me  ;  it  was  eviden 
tho  best  tiling  ho  had,  ond  I  was  touched  when      ,i 
gave  it  to  me.     I  took  a  great  bite :  it  was  very  f     r 
indeed  ;  but  what  was  to  be  done  ?     I  could  not  l.ar 
to  vox  the  old  man,  so  I  went  ou  eating  a  great  deal 
of  it,  nlthough  it  brought  the  tears  into  my  eyes. 

Wo  now  heard  a  halhjing  and  shouting,  which  por- 
tended the  arrival  of  tho  mules,  and,  bidding  adieu 
to  tho  old  hermit  of  the  tower,  I  mounted  a  mule  ; 
the  otlipi's  were  lightly  loaded  with  my  effects,  and  we 
scrambled  up  a  stoop  rocky  path  through  a  thicket 
of  odoriferous  ovorgrcen  shrubs,  our  progress  being 
assisted  by  the  screams  and  bangs  inflicted  by  several 
stout  acolytes,  a  sort  of  lay -brethren,  who  came  down 
with  the  animals  from  the  convent. 
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'      We  soon  emerged  uiion  a  Hat  piece  of  ground,  and 
there  before  ns  stood  the  great  monastery  of  Ht.  Laura. 
j  It  appeared  like  an  ancient  fortress,   Nurrounded  with 
j  high   blank  walls,  over  the   top  of  which  were  seen 
I  numerous  domes  and  pinnacles,  and   odd-shaped  ruofi 
!  and  cypi'ess-trees,  all  jumbled  together.     In  some  places 
one    of  those  ja-ojecting    window.s,   which  are    called 
shahneshiu  at  C'onstantino|i|e,  stood  out  from  the  great 
oiicircling    wall    nt    a    considerable   height  above    the 
groiuid  ;  and  in  front  of  the  entrniice  was  a  porch  in 
^  the  Uyzantine  style,  consisting  ipf  four  marble  cidiinins, 
'  sujiporting  a  don.e;  in  this  porch  stocjil  the  agoumcnos, 
backed  by  a  great  many  of  the  brethren.     Aly  servant 
I  had,  doubtless,  told  him  what  an  extraordinary  great 
j  iiei-sonago  ho  was  to  expect,  for  he  received  me  with 
I  great  deference  ;  and  after  tho  usual  bows  and  com- 
pliments, the  dark  train  of  Greek  monks  filed  in  through 
tho  outer  and  two  inner  iron  gates,  in  a  sort  of  jirj- 
oessiuii,   with   which  goodly  company  I  jiroeccded  to 
the  church,  which  stood  in   tho   middle  of  the  great 
court -yard.     We  wont  ii|i  to  the  screen  of  the  altar, 
and   there    everybody    made    bows,  and  Miid  "Kyrio 
elei.son,"    which  they  rfpented  as  (piickly  and    in   iis 
high  a  key  as  they  could.      AVo  then  cnme  out  of  the 
eliureh,  and  the  agoumcno.s,  taking  me  by  the  hand,  led 
me  uji  divers  dark  W(X)deii  stairca.se.s,  until  wo  camo 
into  n  largo  cheerful  room  well  furnisbcd  in  the  Tui-kish 
style,  and  having  one  of  the  projecting  windows  which 
1  had  seen  fnmi  the  outside.     In  this  room,  which  the 
agoumonos  told  me  I  was  toconsider  as  niyciwn,we  had 
coffee.     I  then  jnesented  theletterof  the  patriarch;  ho 
read  it  with  gi-eat  respect,  and  said  1  was  welcome  to 
remain  in  the  monastery  as  long  as  I  liked;  and  after 
various  eompliments  given  and  reeeivid   he  left  nie; 
and  I  found  myself  comfortably  installed  in  one  of  the 
grand — and,  as   yet,   unex]il()re<l — monasteries  of  the 
famous  snnctunry  of  Mount  Atlios  :  better  known  in 
the  Levant  by  the  appellation  of  Ayiou  Opoi,  or,  as  the 
Italian  hath  it,  Monte  Santo. 

Before  long  I  received  visits  fronulivei'h  lioly  brethren, 
being  those  who  Jield  offices  in  the  monastery  under 
my  lord  tho  agounienos,  and  there  was  no  end  to  tho 
civilities  which  jmssed  between  Us.  At  last  they  nil 
departed,  and  tov.ards  evening  I  went  out  and  walked 
about  ;  those  monks  whom  I  met  either  opening  their 
eyes  nnd  months,  and  stnndiiig  still,  or  else  bowing 
)>rofoundly  and  goinj,  through  the  whole  series  of  ges- 
ticulations which  nre  practised  towards  persons  of 
superior  rank  ;  for  the  poor  monks  never  linving  seen 
u  stranger  before,  or  at  least  a  Frank,  did  not  know 
what  to  make  of  mo,  and  according  to  their  various 
degrees  of  intellect  treated  nie  with  respecter  astoni.sli- 
mont.  But  Greek  monks  are  not  so  ill  mannered  as  an 
English  mob,  and  therefore  they  did  not  run  after  mo, 
but  only  stared  and  cro.ssed  themselves  as  the  unknown 
animal  pa.ssed  by. 

I  will  now,  from  the  information  I  received  from  the 
monks  and  my  own  observation,  give  the  best  account 
I  can  of  this  extensive  and  curious  monastery.  It  was 
founded  by  an  Emperor  Nicephorus,  but  what  particular 
Nicephorus  he  was  nobody  knew.  Nicephoms,  the 
treasurer,  got  into  trouble  with  Charlemagne  on  one 
side,  and  Haruii  al  Ita.shid  on  tlio  other,  and  was 
killed  by  the  Bulgarians  in  811.  Nicephorus  Phocas 
was  a  great  captain,  a  mighty  man  of  valour ;  who 
fought  with  everybody,  and  frightened  the  Caliph  at 
the  gates  of  Bagdad  but  did  good  to  no  one  ;  nnd  at 
length  became  so  disagreeable  that  his  wife  had  Mm 
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murdered  in  969,  Nicephorus  Botoniates,  by  the 
lielp  of  Alexius  Comnenus,  caughfc  and  put  out  the 
eyes  of  his  rival  Nicephorus  Bryennius,  whose  son 
married  that  celebrated  blue-stocking  Anna  Comnena. 
However,  Nicephorus  Botoniates  having  quarrelled 
with  Alexius  Comnenus,  that  great  man  kicked  him 
out  and  reigned  in  his  stead,  and  Botoniates  took  ! 
refuge  in  this  monastery,  which,  as  I  make  out,  he  had 
founded  some  time  befoi'e.  He  came  here  about  the 
year  1081,  and  took  the  vows  of  a  kaloyeri,  or  Greek 
monk. 

This  word  kaloyeri  means  a  good  old  man.  All  the 
monks  of  Mount  Athos  follow  the  rule  of  St.  Basil  : 
indeed,  all  Greek  monks  are  of  this  order.  They  are 
ascetics,  and  their  discipline  is  most  severe :  they 
never  eat  meat,  fish  they  have  on  feast-days ;  but  on 
fast-days,  which  are  above  a  hundred  in  the  yeai-,  they 
are  not  allowed  any  animal  substance  or  even  oil ; 
their  prayers  occupy  eight  hours  in  the  day,  and  about 
two  during  the  night,  so  that  they  never  enjoy  a  real 
night's  rest.  They  never  sit  down  during  prayer,  but 
as  the  services  are  of  extreme  length  they  are  allowed 
to  rest  their  arms  on  the  elbows  of  a  sort  of  stalls 
without  seats,  which  are  found  in  all  Greek  churches, 
and  at  other  times  they  lean  on  a  crutch.  A  crutch 
of  this  kuid,  of  silver,  richly  ornamented,  forms  the 
patriarchal  staff :  it  is  called  the  patritza,  and  answers 
to  the  crosier  of  the  Roman  bishops.  Bells  are  not 
used  to  call  the  fraternity  to  prayers,  but  a  long  piece 
of  board,  suspended  by  two  strings,  is  struck  with  a 
mallet.  Sometimes,  iu.steud  of  the  wooden  board,  a 
jiiece  of  iron,  like  part  of  the  tire  of  a  wheel,  is  used 
for  this  purpose.  Bells  are  rung  only  on  occasions  of 
rejoicing,  or  to  show  re.spoct  to  some  great  personage, 
and  on  che  great  feasts  of  the  church. 

Aciioriling  to  Johannes  Comnenus,  who  visited 
Mount  Athos  in  1701,  and  whose  works  are  quoted 
in  Moiitfaucon,  "  Paleographia  Grieca,"  page  416,  St. 
Lau.'a  was  founded  by  Nicephorus  Phocas,  and  re- 
stored by  Neagulus,  Waywode  of  Bessarabia.  The 
builditiga  consist  of  a  thick  and  lofty  wall  of  stone, 
which  encompasses  an  irregular  space  of  ground  of 
between  three  and  four  acres  in  extent ;  there  is  only 
one  entrance,  a  crooked  pa.ssago  defended  by  three 
separate  iron  doors  ;  the  front  of  the  building  on  the 
side  of  the  entrance  extends  about  five  hundred  feet. 
There  is  no  attempt  at  external  architecture,  but  only 
this  plain  wall ;  the  few  windows  which  look  out  i'rom 
it  belong  to  rooms  which  are  built  of  wood  and  pro- 
ject over  the  top  of  the  wall,  being  supported  upon 
strong  beams  like  brackets.  At  the  sonth-weat  corner 
of  the  building  there  is  a  large  squai-e  tower  which 
formerly  contained  a  printing-press  :  but  this  press 
was  destroyed  by  the  Turkish  soldiei-s  during  the  late 
Greek  revolution  ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  carried 
oft"  certain  old  cannons,  which  stood  upon  the  battle- 
ments, but  which  were  more  for  show  than  use,  for 
the  monks  had  never  once  ventured  to  fire  them  off 
during  the  long  period  they  had  been  there ;  and  my 
question,  as  to  when  they  were  brought  there  origin- 
ally, was  answered  by  the  universal  and  regidnr  answer 
of  the  Levant,  "n  titfffio — Qui  sa? — who  knows!" 
The  interior  of  the  monastery  consists  of  several  small 
courts  and  two  large  open  spaces  surrounded  with 
buildings,  which  have  open  galleries  of  wood  or  stone 
before  them,  by  means  of  which  entrance  is  gained  into 
the  various  apartments,  which  now  afford  lodging  for 
one  hundred  and  twenty  monks  and  there  is  room  for 


many  more.  These  two  large  courts  are  built  witho\it 
any  regularity,  but  their  architecture  is  exceedingly 
ciu'ious,  and  in  its  style  closely  resembles  the  buildings 
erected  in  Constantinople  between  the  fifth  and  the 
twelfth  century  :  a  sort  of  Byzantine,  of  which  St. 
Mark's  in  Venice  is  the  finest  s]>ecimen  in  Eurojie. 
It  beai-s  some  affinity  to  the  Lombardic  or  Boman- 
csque,  only  it  is  more  Oriental  in  its  style  ;  the  chapel 
of  the  ancient  palace  of  Palermo  is  more  in  the  style 
of  the  buildings  on  Mount  Athos  than  anything  else 
in  Christendom  that  I  remember  ;  but  the  ceilinofs  of 
that  chaiK'l  are  regularly  arabesque,  whereas  those  on 
Mount  Athos  are  flat  with  painted  beams,  like  the 
Italian  basilicas,  excepting  where  they  are  arched  or 
domed  ;  and  in  those  cases  there  is  little  or  no  mosaic, 
but  only  coarse  paintings  in  fresco  repi-escnting  saints 
in  the  conventional  Greek  style  of  superlative  ugliness. 
In  the  centre  of  each  of  these  two  large  courts  stands 
a  church  of  moderate  size,  each  of  which  has  a  porch 
with  thin  marble  columns  before  the  door  ;  the  interior 
walls  of  the  porches  are  covered  with  paintings  of  saints 
and  also  of  the  Last  Judgment,  which,  irdeed,  is  con- 
stantly seen  in  the  porch  of  every  chin-c  ..  In  these 
pictures,  which  are  often  of  immense  size,  the  arti.sts 
evidently  took  much  mora  pains  to  represent  the 
uncouthness  of  the  devils  than  the  beauty  of  the  angels, 
who,  in  all  these  ancient  frescoes,  are  a  veiy  hard-favoured 
set.  The  chief  devil  is  very  big ;  he  is  the  h'^ro  of  the 
scene,  and  is  always  marvellously  hideous,  with  a  gi-eat 
mouth  and  long  teeth,  with  which  he  is  usually  gnaw- 
ing two  or  three  sinners,  who,  to  judge  from  the  ex- 
pression of  his  face,  must  be  very  nauseous  articles  of 
food.  He  stands  up  to  his  middle  in  a  red  pool  which 
is  intended  for  fire,  and  wherein  numerous  little  sinnera 
are  disporting  themselves  like  fish  in  all  sorts  of  atti- 
tudes, but  without  looking  at  all  alarmed  or  unhappy. 
On  one  side  of  the  picture  an  angel  is  weighing  a  few 
in  a  pair  of  scales,  and  others  are  capering  about  in 
company  with  some  smaller  devils,  who  evidently  lend 
a  merry  life  of  it.  The  souls  of  the  blessed  are  seated 
in  a  row  on  a  long  hard  bench  very  high  up  in 
the  picture  ;  these  are  all  old  men  with  beards  ;  some 
are  covered  with  hair,  others  richly  clothed,  anchorites 
and  princes  being  the  only  persons  elevated  to  the 
bench.  They  have  good  stout  glories  round  their 
heads,  which  in  rich  churches  are  gilt,  and  in  the  poorer 
ones  are  painted  yellow,  and  look  like  large  straw  hats. 
These  personages  are  severe  and  grim  of  countenance, 
and  look  by  no  means  comfortable  or  at  home ;  they 
each  hold  a  large  book,  and  give  you  the  idea  that 
except  for  the  honour  of  the  thing  they  would  be  much 
ha])pier  in  company  with  the  wicked  little  sinners  and 
merry  imps  in  thecrim.son  lake  below.  This  picture  of 
the  Last  Judgment  is  as  much  conventional  as  the 
portraits  of  the  saints ;  it  is  almost  always  the  same, 
and  a  con-ect  representation  of  a  part  of  it  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  last  print  of  the  rare  volume  of  the  Monte  Santo 
di  Dio,  which  contains  the  three  earliest  engravings 
known  :  it  would  almost  appear  that  the  print  must 
have  been  copied  ji'om  one  of  those  ancient  Greek 
frescoes.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  one,  even 
in  the  dark  ages,  can  have  been  simple  enough  to  look 
upon  these  quaint  and  absurd  paintings  with  feelings 
of  ivligious  awe  :  but  some  of  the  monks  of  the  Holy 
Mountain  do  so  e\  jn  now,  and  were  evidently  scan- 
dalised when  they  saw  me  smile.  This  is,  however, 
only  one  of  the  numberless  instances  in  which,  owing 
to  the  differences  of  education  and  circumstaucvs,  ii:«u 
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look  upon  tho  siimc  tiling  with  awe   or  pity,   with  1 
ridicule  or  veneration.' 

Tlic  interior  of  the  principal  clmrch  in  this  monastery  [ 
is  interesting  from  tiio  number  of  early  Greek  pictures  | 
which  it  contiiius,  and  which  are  hung  on  tlie  walls  of , 
the  apis   liehind   the  altar.     They  arc   almost  all  in  \ 
Bilv(!r  frames,  and  are  painted  on  wood  ;  must  of  them  , 
aro  small,  beinr;  not  more  than  one  or  two  feet  sqaai'e ; 
the  back-ground  of  all  of  them  is  gilt ;  and  in  :nany  of  i 
them  this  buck-ground  is  formed  of  j)latcs  of  silver  or 
gold.     One  small  painting  is  ascribed  to  St.  Luke,  and 
tieveral  have  the    frames  set  with  jewels,  an<l  aro  of 
great  anticpiity.     In  front  of  tho  altar,  and  suspended 
from  tho  two  columns,  nearest   to  tiic  iKonmrraai! — the 
screen,  which,  like  tho  veil  of  the  temiilo,  conceals  the 
holy  of  holies  from   the  gaze  of  the  profane — arc  two 
])ietures  larger  than  tho  rest :  the  one  represents  our 
Saviour,   the  other  tho  Blessed  Virgin,     Except  the 
faces  they  are  entirely  covered  over  with  plates  of  silver- 
gilt  ;  and  the  wliole  of  both  pictures,  as  well  as  their 
irames,  is  richly  ornamented  with  a  kind   of  golden 
filagree,  set  with  large  turquoises,  agates,  and  cornelians. 
These  very  curious  productions  of  early  art  were  pre- 
sented to  the  monastery  by  the  Emperor  Aiulronicus 
ralcolo5iis,  who.se  portrait,  with  that  of  his  Empres.s,  is 
ro]ii-csonted  on  the  silver  frame. 

3Ir.  Curzon  did  not  estimate  the  works  of  art  in  ilio 
Monastery  of  Laura  at  their  just  value.  The  French 
artist  I'apety,  who  landed  here  in  1844,  although  he 
met  with  an  inliospitablo  reception,  not  the  less  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  away  copies  of  paintings  by  Panse- 
linos,  which  are  now  in  the  Louvre,  and  which,  Prout 
says,  exhibit  tho  Jiowei-s  of  tho  master  in  all  their 
splendour,  in  a  work  which  is  most  complete  of  its 
kind,  and  wliich  conijirises  all  the  chief  topics  in  tho 
life  of  Our  Saviour.  Papcty  was,  indeed,  the  first  to 
make  known  those  gems  of  a  sublime  genius,  previously 
buried  in  this  remote  corner  of  the  globe,  and  who  was 
tho  founder  of  a  particular  school  of  art. 

A  complete  study  of  Athonine  and  Byzantine  art 
can,  indeed,  be  made  at  Saint  Laura  alone,  by  bringing 
the  interesting  frescoes  of  the  Trapezti,  which  belong  to 
an  epoch  anterior  to  Panselinos  (<i'ec  p,  559),  into  com- 
]iarison  with  tho  works  of  the  latter  great  artist.  Side 
l)y  side  with  the  master's  compositions,  characterised 
by  a  free  and  yet  firm  and  grandiose  outline,  those 
thin  figures,  coarsely  draped,  rise  out  of  a  field  of  gold 
— patriarchs  bearing  their  posterity — witii  a  truly 
Byzantine  stifliicss  and  formality. 

The  floor  of  this  church,  and  of  the  one  which 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  other  court,  is  jiavcd  with 
rich  coloured   marbles.     Tho  relics  are  preserved  in 

>  Bidiciiloua  ns  tlicso  pictorinl  rcprewntntiona  of  tlio  Lnst 
Judgment  nppcnr  to  us,  one  of  tlicm  wns  the  cause  of  n  whole 
imtion  cmbrncing  Christinnity.  Uogoris,  king  of  Ilulgarin, 
having  written  to  Conatantinople  for  u  pRinter  to  decorate  tlio 
wnlls  of  his  pnlucc,  n  monli  nmn«I  Mctliodius  was  sent  to  him— 
all  knowledge  of  the  arts  in  those  days  Iwing  conAncd  to  tho 
clergy.  The  king  desired  Methodius  to  paint  on  u  ceitnin  wall  the 
most  terrible  picture  tlint  he  could  iuingine  ;  and  liy  the  advice  of 
the  king's  sister,  who  hnd  emhrncod  Christianity  some  years  before 
whilst  in  captivity  ni  Constantinople,  the  monastic  artist  produecd 
so  fearful  a  representation  of  the  torments  of  tho  condemned  in 
tlio  next  world,  that  i'  had  tho  cflect  of  converting  Uogoris  to  tlio 
ChiUtian  faith.  In  consequence  of  this  event  tliu  Patriarch  of 
CniiBtantinopIo  despatched  a  bishop  to  Hulgnria,  who  baptised  the 
king  by  the  name  of  Michael  in  the  year  805.  liefoto  long,  his 
loyal  subjects,  following  tho  example  of  their  sovereign,  were  con- 
vertid  nlsoj  and  Christianity  from  that  period  became  tho  rcUgiou 
of  tho  laud. 


that  division  of  the  church  which  is  behind  tho  altar; 
their  number  and  value  is  much  less  than  formerly,  as 
during  the  revolution,  when  tho  Holy  Mountain  was 
under  the  rule  of  Abulabut  Pasha,  he  squeezed  all 
ho  could  out  of  the  monks  of  this  and  all  the  other 
monasteries.  However,  as  no  Turk  is  a  match  for  a 
Greek,  they  managed  to  jireserve  a  great  deal  of 
ancient  church  plate,  some  of  which  dates  as  far  back 
as  the  days  of  the  Roman  emperors,  for  few  of  the 
Christian  successors  of  Constantiue  failed  to  oficr  somo 
little  bribe  to  the  saints  in  order  to  obtain  pardon  for 
tho  desperate  manner  in  which  they  passed  their  lives. 
Some  of  these  pieces  of  plato  are  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  antiiiuariaus,  being  probably  the  most 
ancient  specimens  of  art  in  goldsmith's  work  now 
extant ;  and  as  they  have  remained  in  the  sevenil 
monasteries'  ever  since  the  piety  of  their  donors  first 
sent  them  there,  their  authenticity  cannot  bo  ques- 
tioned, besides  which  many  of  them  are  extremely 
magnificent  and  beautiful. 

The  most  valuable  reliquary  of  St.  Laura  is  a  kind 
of  triptic,  about  eighteen  inches  high,  of  pure  gold,  a 
present  from  tho  Emperor  Nicephorus,  tho  founder  of 
the  abbey.  The  front  represents  a  pair  of  folding- 
doors,  each  set  with  a  double  row  of  diamonds  (tho 
most  ancient  specimens  of  this  stone  that  I  have  seen), 
emeralds,  pearls,  and  rubies  ns  lai-ge  as  sixpences. 
When  the  doors  are  opened  a  large  piece  of  the  holy 
crass,  splendidly  set  with  jewels,  is  displayed  in  the 
centre,  and  the  insides  of  the  two  doors  and  the  whole 
surface  of  the  reliquary  are  covered  with  engraved 
figures  of  the  saints  stuck  full  of  precious  stoucrf. 
This  beautiful  shrine  is  of  Byzantine  worknianshiji, 
and,  in  its  way,  is  a  superb  work  of  art. 

The  refectory  of  the  monastery  is  a  large  squaio 
building,  but  the  dining-room  which  it  contains  is  in 
the  form  of  a  cross,  about  one  hundred  feet  in  length 
each  way  ;  the  walls  arc  decorated  with  fresco  pictures 
of  the  saints,  who  vie  with  each  other  in  the  hard- 
favoured  aspect  of  their  bearded  faces ;  they  aro  tall 
and  meagre  full-length  figures,  as  large  as  life,  each 
having  his  name  inscribed  on  the  picture.  Their  chief 
interest  is  in  theiraceurate  representation  of  the  clerical 
costume.  The  dining-tablcs,  twenty-four  in  number, 
are  so  many  solid  blocks  of  masom-y,  with  hca\y  slabs 
of  marble  on  the  top  ;  they  are  ne.irly  scniieircular  in 
shape,  with  the  ilat  side  away  from  the  wall ;  a  wide 
marble  bench  runs  round  the  circular  part  of  tlieiii. 
A  row  of  these  tables  extends  down  each  side  of  the 
hall,  and  at  the  upper  end,  in  a  semicircular  recess, 
is  a  high  table  for  the  superior,  who  only  dines 
here  on  great  occasions.  The  refectory  being  square 
on  the  outside,  the  intermediate  spaces  between  the 
arms  of  the  ero.ss  are  occupied  by  the  bakehouse,  and 
the  wine,  oil,  and  spirit  cellars ;  for  although  the  monks 
eat  no  meat,  they  drink  famously ;  and  tho  good  St. 
Basil  having  flourished  long  before  the  ago  of  Paracel- 
sus, inserted  nothing  in  his  rules  ngaint  the  u.se  of 
ardent  sjiirits,  whereof  the  monks  imbibe  a  consider- 
able quantity,  chiefly  bad  arrack;  but  it  docs  not  seem 
to  do  them  any  harm,  and  I  never  heard  of  their  over- 
stepping the  bounds  of  sobriety.  Besides  tho  two 
churches  in  the  great  courts,  which  are  shaded  by 
ancient  cypresses,  there  are  twenty  smaller  chapels, 
distributed  over  different  parts  of  tho  monastery,  in 
which  prayers  are  .said  on  certain  days.  The  monks 
are  now  in  a  more  flourishing  condition  than  tliey  have 
been  for  some  years ;  and  as  they  trust  to  the  con- 
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tiimaiice  of  peace  and  nnlor  in  tlie  (lominioiis  of  the 
Siiltati,  they  arc  beginning  to  repair  tlie  injuries  tlicy 
suffered  during  the  i-evohition,  nnd  then;  is  altogether 
an  air  of  improvement  and  opulence  throughout  the 
cstalilishnient. 

I  wandered  over  the  courts,  galleries  and  chapels 
of  this  immense  building  in  every  direction,  asking 
questions  respecting  those  things  which  I  did  not 
nndei-staud,  and  receiving  the  kindest  nnd  most  civil 
attention  from  every  one.  In  front  of  the  door  of  tho 
largest  church  a  dome,  ciu'iously  painted  nnd  gilt  in 
the  interior,  and  su[)ported  by  four  columns,  protects  a 
fine  marble  vase  ten  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  fountain 
in  it ;  in  this  magnificent  basin  the  holy  water  is  con- 
secrated with  grentcere- 
iiiony  on  the  feast  of 
the  ICpiphany.i  (See 
p.  558.) 

1  was  informed  that 
no  female  animal  of  any 
sort  or  kind  iandmitted 
on  any  part  of  the  ))c- 
liinsulaofMountAthos ; 
and  that  since  the  days 
of  Constantine  the  soil 
of  the  Holy  Mimutain 
had  never  been  con- 
taminated by  the  tread 
ofawtmian'sfooc.  That 
this  rigid  law  is  in- 
fringed by  certain  small 
and  active  creatures 
who  have  the  audacity 
to  bring  their  wives  and 
hirgo  families  within 
the  very  precincts  of 
the  monastery  I  soon 
discovered  to  niy  sor- 
row, and  heartily  re- 
gretted that  the  stern 
monastic  law  was  not 
more  rigidly  enforced ; 
nevertheless,  I  8lei>t 
well  on  my  divan,  and 
the  next  morning  at 
sunrise  received  a  visit 
from  the  agoumenos, 
who  came  to  wish  me 
good  day.  After  some 
conversation  on  other 
matters,  I  inquired 
about  the  library,  and 
asked  permission  to 
view  its  contents. 


first,"  siiid  he,  "  I  wish  to  present  you  with  something 
excellent  for  your  breakfast ;  and  from  the  si)eciai 
good  will  that  I  bear  towards  so  distinguished  a  guest 
i  iihall  prepare  it  with  my  own  hands,  nnd  will  stay  to 
see  you  eat  it ;  for  it  is  really  an  admirable  dish,  and 
one  not  jiresented  to  all  pei-sons."  "  Well,"  thought  I, 
"  a  good  breakfast  is  not  a  bad  thing  ;  "  nnd  the  fresh 
iiiouutain-air  and  the  good  night's  rest  had  given  m(! 
an  a])petite;  sol  expressed  my  thanks  for  the  kind 
hos|pitality  of  my  lord  abbot,  and  he,  sitting  down 
opposite  to  nic  on  the  divan,  jiroceeded  to  prejiare  his 
dish.  '•  This,"  said  he,  producing  a  .shallow  basin  half- 
fidl  of  a  white  jiaste,  "  is  the  princi|>al  nnd  most 
savoury  jiart  of  this   famous  dish  ;  it  is  composed  ol 

cloves  of  garlic,  pound- 


ed down,  with  a  certain 
quantityof  sugar.  With 
it  I  will  now  mix  the 
oil  in  just  proportions, 
some  shreds  of  fine 
chee-se  (it  seemed  to  bo 
of  the  white  ncid  kind, 
which  resembles  what 
is  called  caccia  cavallo 
in  the  south  of  Italy, 
and  which  almost  takes 
the  skin  off  your  fin- 
gers, I  believe)  and 
sundry  other  nice  little 
condiments ;  and  now 
it  is  completed  ! "  Ho 
stiiTed  the  savoury  mess 
round  and  round  with 
a  large  wooden  spoon 
until  it  sent  forth  over 
room  and  passage  and 
cell,  over  liill  and 
valley,  an  aroma  which 
is  not  to  be  described. 
"  Now,"  said  the  agou- 
menos, crumbling  some 
bread  into  it  with  his 
large  and  somewhat 
dirty  hands,  "  this  is  a 
dish  for  an  emperor ! 
Eat,  my  friend,  my 
much-respected  guest ; 
do  not  be  shy.  Eat; 
and  when  you  have 
finished  the  bowl  you 
shall  go  into  the  library 
and  anywhere  else  you 
like ;  but  you  shall  go 
nowhere   till    I    have 

The  agoumenos  declared  his  willingness  to  show  mo  !  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  do  justice  to  this  deli- 
everything  that    the    monastery    contained.      "  Ihit  ;  cious  food,  which  you  will  not  meet  with  everywhere." 

•  Tills  llnptistry,  oallcil  by  the  (irccks  I'/iiale,  ropusos  on  tliiu  j  wnml,  anil  bade  liiiii  strike  the  rock  with  it.    The  wnnd  ia  still 
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columns  in  front  of  the  gates  of  bronze,  belonging  to  the  Xnrtlicx, 
nnd  whicli  wore  prc8ente<l  to  the  monastery  by  Nieepliorus 
Phocns.  On  the  borders  of  the  bnsin,  by  the  side  of  the  lions  of 
mran  execution,  destined  to  support  wnx-tapers,  groups  of  birds, 
sculptured  in  niurblc,  drink  from  the  sncred  vuse,  inuiRC  of  the 
communion.  The  Virgin  is  iwintcd  on  the  vault  with  this  mono- 
gram Tj  ZbioSoNos  ni^Tij,  "  the  source  of  life,**  nnd  ujion  one  of 
the  pendiints  is  Snint  .Vthaniisius  striking  n  rock  Irum  nhence  j 
iisues  n  source. 

This  has  reference  to  a  legend  which  relates,  thut  whilst  the  ' 
worthy  saint  was  building  the  moiisstery  of  Lnurn,  the  emissaries  j 
of  Satan  dried  up  the  fountains;  Snint  Athnnnsins  hnil  recourse  in 
Ill's  crisis  to  the  Virgin,  his  protector,  who  gave  him  an  iron  ' 


shown  in  the  dinconicon,  and  the  spring  at  a  few  paces  from  the 
monastery.  Muscular  force  plays  a  great  i>art  in  the  various 
niirncles  uttribute<l  to  Saint  Athanasius,  luid  some  countenance  is 
sivcn  to  these  legends  by  the  prodigious  tibins  of  the  Saint, 
which  are  preserved  us  precious  n-lics  in  an  exquisitely  carved  case. 
The  Knptistry  of  Saint  Laura  is  ciUeil  by  Eusebius  Batilica 
lavacrum.  The  early  Christians  used  to  perform  in  it  the 
ablutions  denmndctl  before  entering  into  the  temple,  a  practice 
now  only  preserved  by  the  Muhnmmadans.  It  nfterwnrds,  how- 
ever, served  as  a  buptistr}-,  whicli  was,  indeed,  often  npnrt  from 
the  church,  ns  is  stdl  to  bo  seen  in  many  towns  in  Italy.  The 
eve  of  Epiphany,  the  water  is  solemnly  blessed  in  commemurntiou 
of  the  baptism  of  our  Saviour. 


am 


ALL  ROUND  THE  WORLD, 


I  was  sorely  trwi1>lc(l  in  spirit.  Who  could  Imvo 
expected  so  dreadful  ft  martyrdom  as  this?  The  sour 
opplc  of  the  liennit  down  below  was  nothing — a  trifle 
in  comparison  !  Was  ever  an  unfortunate  bibliomaniac 
dosed  with  such  a  medicine  before  ?  It  would  have 
l)een  enough  to  have  cured  the  whole  Koxburj^h  Club 
from  meddling  with  libmries  and  books  for  ever  and 
ever.  I  made  every  endeavour  to  escape  this  honour. 
"  My  Lord,"  said  I,  "  it  is  a  fast ;  I  cannot  this 
moniing  do  justice  to  this  delicious  viand  ;  it  is  a  fast ; 
I  am  under  a  vow.  Englishmen  must  not  cat  that 
dish  in  this  month.  It  would  be  wrong ;  my  con- 
science won't  permit  it,  though  the  odour  certainly  is 
most  wonderful !  Truly  an  astonishing  stivour  !  Let 
me  see  you  eat  it,  O  agoumenos  1 "  continued  1 ;  "  for 
behold,  I  am  unworthy  of  anything  so  good."  "  Ex- 
cellent and  virtuous  young  man  ! "  said  the  agoumenos, 
"  no,  I  will  not  eat  it.  I  will  not  deprive  you  of  this 
treat.  Eat  it  in  peace ;  for  know,  that  to  travellei-s 
nil  such  vows  are  set  aside.  On  a  journey  it  is  per- 
mitted to  eat  all  that  is  sot  before  you,  unless  it  is 
meat  that  is  offered  to  idols.  I  admire  your  scniplus  : 
but  be  not  afraid,  it  is  lawful.  Take  it,  my  honoured 
friend,  and  eat  it :  eat  it  alt,  and  then  we  will  go  into 
the  library."  He  i)ut  the  bowl  into  one  of  my  hands 
and  the  great  wooden  s|)oon  into  the  other  :  and  in 
desperation  I  took  a  gulp,  the  recollection  of  which 
still  makes  me  tremble.  What  was  to  be  done  t 
Another  mouthful  was  an  impossibility  :  not  all  my 
ardour  in  the  j.  .u-suit  of  manuscripts  could  give  mo  the 
necessary  courage.  I  was  overcome  with  sorrow  and 
despair.  My  servant  saved  me  at  livst :  he  said  "  That 
English  gentlemen  never  ate  such  rich  dishes  for 
breakfast,  from  religious  feelings,  he  believed ;  but  he 
requested  that  it  might  be  put  by,  and  he  was  sure  1 
bhould  like  it  very  much  later  in  the  day."  The 
agoumenos  looked  vexed,  but  he  applauded  my  prin- 
ciples ;  and  jiist  then  the  board  sounded  for  church. 
"  I  nmst  be  off,  excellent  and  worthy  English  lord," 
said  he ;  "  I  will  take  you  to  the  library,  and  leave 
you  the  key.  Excuse  my  attendance  on  you  there,  for 
my  presence  is  required  in  the  church."  So  I  got  off 
better  than  I  expected ;  but  the  taste  of  that  ladleful 
stuck  to  me  for  days.  I  followed  the  good  agoumenos 
to  the  libr.iry,  where  he  left  me  to  my  own  devices. 

The  librai-y  is  contained  in  two  small  rooms  looking 
into  a  nan'ow  court,  which  is  situated  to  the  left  of  the 
great  court  of  entrance.  One  room  leads  to  the  other, 
and 'the  books  are  disposed  on  shelves  in  tolerable 
order,  but  the  dust  on  their  venerable  heads  had  not 
been  disturbed  for  many  yeai-s,  and  it  took  nie  some 
time  to  make  out  what  they  were,  for  in  old  Greek 
libraries  few  volumes  have  any  title  written  on  the 
back.  I  made  out  that  there  were  in  all  about  five 
thousand  volumes,  a  very  large  collection,  of  which 
about  four  thousand  were  jirinted  books ;  these  were 
mostly  divinity,  but  among  them  there  were  several 
fine  Aldine  classics  and  the  editio  princejts  of  the 
Anthologia  in  capital  letters. 

The  nine  hundred  man\iscripts  consisted  of  six 
hundred  volumes  wiitten  upon  paper  and  three  hundred 
I  u  vellum.  With  the  exception  of  four  volumes,  the 
I  '".Tier  were  all  divinity,  principally  liturgies  and 
biiuks  of  prayer.  Those  four  volumes  were  Homer's 
"  Iliad,"  and  Hesiod,  neither  of  which  were  very  old, 
and  two  cm-ious  and  rather  early  manuscripts  on 
botany,  full  of  rudely  drawn  figures  of  herbs.  These 
were  probably  the  works  of  Dioscoridea;  they  were 


not  in  good  condition,  having  been  much  studied  by 
the  monks  in  former  days  :  they  were  large,  thick 
0  irtos.  Among  the  thi-eo  himdred  manuscripts  on 
■•  ilium  there  were  many  large  folios  of  the  works  of 
St.  Chrysostom  and  other  Greek  fathers  of  the  church 
of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  and  about  fifty 
copies  of  the  Gosik'Is  and  the  Evangelistarium  ol' 
nearly  the  same  age.  One  Evangelistarium  was  in 
fine  luicinl  letters  of  the  ninth  century  ;  it  was  a  thick 
quarto,  and  on  the  first  leaf  was  an  illumination  the 
whole  size  of  the  page  on  a  gold  back-gi'ound,  represent- 
ing the  donor  of  the  book  accompanied  by  his  wife. 
This  ancient  portrait  was  covered  over  with  a  piece  of 
gauze.  It  was  a  very  remarkable  manuscript.  There 
were  one  quarto  and  one  duodecimo  of  the  Acts, 
Epistles,  and  A|)ocalypse  of  the  eleventh  century,  and 
one  folio  of  the  book  of  Job,  which  had  several  mi- 
niatures in  it  badly  executed  in  brilliant  colours ;  this 
was  proljably  of  the  twelfth  century.  These  three 
manuscripts  were  such  volumes  as  are  not  often  seen 
in  European  libraries.  All  the  rest  were  anthologia 
and  books  of  prayer,  nor  did  I  meet  with  one  single 
leaf  of  a  classic  author  on  vellum.  I  went  into  the 
library  several  times,  and  looked  over  all  the  vellum 
manuscripts  very  carefully,  and  I  believe  that  I  did 
not  ])ass  by  unnoticed  anything  which  was  particularly 
interesting  in  point  of  subj. .  ,  antiquity,  or  illumina- 
tion. Several  of  the  copies  of  the  Gosiiels  had  their 
titles  ornamented  with  nraljesfpies,  but  none  struck  mo 
as  being  peculiarly  valuable. 

The  twenty-one  monasteries  of  Mount  Athos  are 
subjected  to  different  regulations.  In  some  the  pro- 
jierty  is  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  agoumenos  for 
the  time  being,  but  in  the  larger  establishments  (and 
St.  Lauiu  is  the  second  in  ]>oint  of  consequence)  every- 
thing belongs  to  the  monks  in  common.  Such  being 
the  ca.se,  it  was  ho|)cless  to  expect,  in  so  large  a  com- 
nmnity,  that  the  brethren  should  agree  to  part  with 
any  of  their  valual '  :s.  Indeed,  as  soon  as  I  found 
out  how  affairs  stood  within  the  walls  of  St.  Laura,  I 
did  not  attempt  to  purchase  anything,  as  it  was  not 
advisable  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  monks  upon 
the  subject ;  nor  did  I  wi.sh  that  the  report  should  be 
circulated  in  the  other  convents  that  I  was  come  to 
Mount  Athos  for  the  purpose  of  rifling  their  libraries. 
Webber  Smith  ascended  Mount  Athos  {See  p.  651) 
from  the  Monastery  of  Laura,  the  monks  kindly 
furnishing  him  with  nndes  and  a  guide.  Immediately 
on  leaving  the  monastery  the  path  winds  round  the 
southern  slope  of  the  mountain,  at  about  COO  feet 
above  the  sea.  Below,  iierched  on  the  cliffs,  are  the 
skiti  or  cells  of  Kera.sia,  and  Kepso-Kalyvia.  Thence 
it  wound  round  to  the  north-west  side  of  the  mountain 
by  a  rugged  but  well-wooded  jath,  through  a  forest  of 
oak,  chesnut,  pine,  ilex,  and  arbutus,  to  where  the 
scenery  at  once  as.sumes  a  different  character,  and  the 
ascent  commences  over  almost  precipitous  rocks.  There 
is  a  broad  belt  of  foliage  above,  and  higher  up  is  the 
bare  conical  ])eak  of  Athos,  without  u  tree  or  shrub  to 
break  its  well-defined  outline.  After  two  hours  and  a 
half  ascent,  the  ])ath  enters  one  of  the  gorges  of  the 
mountain,  covered  with  pines,  many  of  which  had  been 
felled  and  lay  across  the  road.  Twice  our  traveller 
had  to  throw  himself  from  his  mule,  to  avoid  being 
swept  off  by  their  branches.  After  three  hours  and  a 
half  ascent  he  arrived  at  a  chapel,  dedicated  to  the 
Pauagia  (pronounced  Panayea),  and  some  cells,  above 
the  wooded  region,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  barren  cone 
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of  white  limestone,  which  forms  the  Hiiinmit  of  the 
iiiountiiiii.i 

The  road  hence  is  no  longer  practicahlo  for  mulcn, 
and  Mr.  Webber  Smith's  Albanian  guide  refused  to 
accompany  liiin  any  further.  He  said  it  would  take 
an  hour  and  a  half  to  reach  the  summit.  Our  traveller 
accordingly  scrambled  up  for  some  distance,  but  finding 
it  to  be  very  fatiguing,  scarcely  safe  alone,  and  the  day 
Iicing  also  unfortunately  hazy,  as  i.s  almost  always  tlie 
case  during  summer  in  Greece,  and  thus  he  would  not 
liavo  been  able  to  sco  distant  objects,  ho  apiiears 
to  have  given  up  the  attempt.  Still,  on  looking  to 
the  eastward,  the  island  of  Tliosos,  distimt  thirty 
miles,  LemnoK,  distant  forty,  and  Samotraki,  distant 
wi,xty  miles,  appeared  almost  at  his  feet. 

Turning  to  the  wcstwaitl,  ho  overlooked  the  pro- 
jecting peninsulas  of  Lingo.i  (Liinguz  and  Kasandeiiih 
of  the  Turks),  and  Kft.ssan<lra,  which  compared  to 
the  peninsula  of  Athos  may  Ijo  considered  as  low; 
and  from  the  late  survey  it  appears  that  the  highoHt 
jMiint  of  the  forinor  dtu's  not  exceed  2/>'J(i  feet,  and  of 
the  latter  not  above  1,078  feet  above  the  sen, 

Mr.  Webber  Smith  says  he  looked  in  vain  for  the 
shores  of  Thessaly,  and  the  i-ange  of  Olympus,  which 
towering  to  the  height  of  9,7 oi  feet,  would  on  a  clear 
day  be  distinctly  visible,  although  at  tlio  distance  of 
ninety  miles  ;  but  the  usual  haze  tliat  ])revails  in  this 
country,  during  the  summer  months,  ])rcvented  his 
seeing  it.  A  few  heavy  drops  of  rain  fell,  and  the 
])ealing  of  distant  thunder  gave  him  hopes  of  seeing  a 
storm  raging  at  his  feet,  but  it  jmsscd  away,  and  ho 
was  disappointed. 

We  do  not  find  any  account  recorded  of  English 
travellei-s  having  ascended  to  the  summit  of  Athos 
tince  Dr.  Sibthorp  aud  Mr.  Hawkins,  on  the  12th  of 
August,  1787,'  now  upwards  of  half  a  century  ago, 
and  whose  brief  but  excellent  account  of  the  ascent  is 
comprised  in  a  few  linos.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
many  other  travellers  have  ascended  the  mountain 
since  that  time,  but  they  have  not,  that  we  are  aware, 
given  any  account  of  their  exploits. 

During  the  survey  of  these  shores,  in  October, 
1831,  Captain  Copelaud,  R.N.,  had  his  theodolite  con- 
veyed to  the  summit,  and  from  that  elevated  station 
took  the  angles  between  Pelion,  Ossti,  Olympus,  and 
Pierus,  with  the  bearings  of  the  nuuntain  (leaks, 
islands,  headlands,  and  ca|ies,  within  the  radius  of  at 
least  ninety  miles ;  a  glorious  and  beautiful  panorama, 
such  as  few  positions  ou  the  face  of  this  habitable 
globe  can  offer. 


ir. 

jrOKASTKBT  OP  CaBAOALLI  —  I  rS  BcAtrTITUL  SiTrATION — 
LlOEND  OP  ITS  FOUMDATIOK — TUK  CHCRCn  — FiNE  SPE- 
CIMENS  OF    ANCiim    Jewellert — The    Libbabt — Mo- 

NABIEBT  OF  FniLOTBIS. 

After  remaining  three  days  at  the  monastery  of 
St.  Laura,  Mr.  Curzon,  provided  with  mules  and  a 
guide  by  the  monks,  left  the  good  agoumenos  and 
sallied  forth  on  a  beautiful,  fresh  morning  through 


■  The  cells  liero  alludeil  to  belong  to  the  Chapel  of  St.  Anne, 
Biid  the  monks  go  there  in  prnces'.iun  in  the  month  of  August,  to 
pray  to  the  Virgin  to  whom  the  mountain  ia  dedicated.  It  was 
here  that  the  iculptor  Dcmophilug  projected  hewing  out  of  the 
rock  a  g  gactic  statue  of  Aloxauder  the  Qrcat,  holding  a  town  in 
one  hand  ond  a  spring  in  the  other. 

»  See  Walpolo's  Conlinuatioii  of  Memoirs,  &(■.,  p.  40. 


three  iron  gates,  on  his  way  to  the  monastery  of  C'lua- 
calla.  Our  road,  he  8ay.s,  lay  through  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  scenery  imaginable.  The  dark  blue  sea 
was  on  my  light  at  about  two  miles  distance ;  the 
rocky  path  over  which  I  passed  was  of  white  alabaster 
with  brown  and  yellow  veins;  odoriferous  evergioen 
shrubs  were  all  around  mo  ;  and  ou  my  left  were  the 
lofty  bills  covered  with  a  dense  forest  of  gigantic  trees, 
which  extended  to  the  base  of  the  groat  white  marble 
]ieak  of  the  mountain.  Between  our  path  and  the  sea 
there  was  a  succession  of  narrow  valleys  and  gorgt.'s, 
each  one  more  picturesque  than  the  other ;  sometimes 
wo  were  inclosed  by  high  and  dense  bushes ;  sonietinios 
we  opened  upon  forest  glades,  and  every  here  and 
there  we  came  upon  long  and  narrow  ledges  of  rock. 
On  one  of  the  narrowest  and  loftiest  of  tlio.so,  as  I  was 
trotting  merrily  along,  thinking  of  nothing  but  the 
beauty  of  the  hour  and  the  scene,  my  mule  stopped 
short  in  a  place  where  the  path  was  about  a  foot  wide, 
and,  standing  upon  three  logs,  proceeded  deliboratcly 
to  scratch  his  nose  with  the  fourth.  I.  was  too  old  ii 
mountain  tniveller  to  have  hold  of  the  bridle,  which 
was  safely  belayed  to  the  ])ack-saddlo  ;  I  sat  still  for 
fear  of  making  him  lose  his  balance,  and  waited  in 
very  considerable  trepidation  until  the  mule  had  done 
scratching  his  noso.  I  was  at  the  time  half  inclined  to 
think  that  he  knew  ho  had  a  heretic  upon  his  back, 
and  had  made  up  his  mind  to  send  me  and  himsclt' 
smashing  down  among  the  distant  rocks.  If  so,  how- 
ever, he  thought  better  of  it,  and  before  long,  to  my 
great  contentment,  we  came  to  a  place  were  the  re  vail 
had  two  sides  to  it  instead  of  one,  and  after  a  rido  of 
live  hours  wo  arrived  before  the  tall  square  tower  wliioli 
frowns  over  the  gateway  of  the  monastery  of  Cnracalla. 

The  moiwstery  of  Caracalla  is  not  so  large  as  St. 
Laura,  and  in  many  points  resembles  an  anoiout 
Gothic  castle.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  pro- 
montory of  rock  two  miles  from  the  sea,  and  viewed 
from  the  lofty  gi-ound  by  which  we  approached  it,  tlio 
buildings  liad  a  most  striking  cfTect,  with  the  dark 
blue  »i<n  for  a  back-gi-ound  and  the  lofty  rook  of  Samo- 
traki looming  in  the  distance,  whilst  the  still  moro 
remote  mountains  of  Boumelia  closed  in  the  picture. 
As  for  the  island  of  Samotraki,  it  must  have  boon 
created  solely  for  the  benefit  of  artists  and  admirers  of 
the  picturesque,  for  it  is  fit  for  nothing  else.  It  is 
high  and  barren,  a  congeries  of  gigantic  precijdccs  and 
ridges.  I  suppose  one  can  land  upon  it  somewhere, 
for  people  live  on  it  who  are  said  to  be  arrant  pirates; 
but  as  one  passes  by  it  at  sco,  its  interminable  ribs  of 
gray  rock,  with  the  waves  lashing  against  them,  aro 
dreary-looking  in  the  extreme ;  and  it  is  only  when 
far  distant  that  it  becomes  a  beautiful  object. 

I  sent  in  my  servant  as  ambassador  to  expk  .»  that 
the  first  cousin,  once  removed,  of  the  Emjieror  of  all 
the  Franks  was  at  the  gate,  and  to  show  the  letter  of 
the  Greek  patriarch.  Incontinently  the  agoumenos 
made  his  apiiearance  at  the  porch  with  many  expressions 
of  welcome  and  gocdwill.  I  believe  it  was  longer  than 
the  days  of  his  life  since  a  Frank  had  entered  the  con- 
vent, and  I  doubt  whether  he  had  ever  seen  one  before, 
for  he  looked  so  disappointed  when  he  found  that  I 
had  no  tail  or  horns,  and  baniiig  his  glorious  long 
beard,  that  I  was  so  little  diflerent  from  himself.  Wo 
made  many  speeches  to  each  other,  he  in  heathen 
Greek  and  I  in  English,  seasoned  with  innumerable 
bows,  gesticulations,  and  temenahs ;  after  which  I 
jumjied  off"  my  mule  and  we  entered  the  precincts  of  tlii^ 
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in(iim«tcry,  nttondi'il  liy  n  long  tniiii  ol  Ijuarded  frttlierii 
wlio  canio  out  to  stin'o  ot  me. 

Tlio  iiionaatery  "f  Cnracnlla  covers  nbout  fnio  novo 
of  ground  ;  it  is  surrounded  with  a  high  strong  wall, 
fiver  which  appear  roofs  and  domes ;  and  on  the  left 
of  the  great  square  tower,  near  tlie  gate,  ii  range  of 
rooms,  built  of  wood,  project  over  the  liattlcineiits  as 
at  the  monastery  of  St.  Laura.  Within  is  a  linger 
irregular  court-yaid,  in  the  centre  of  wliich  stands  tlie 
church,  and  se^'eral  little  chapels  or  rooms  fitted  up  as 
jilaccs  of  woi-ship  are  scattered  aljo\it  in  ditTcreut  parts 
of  the  building  among  the  chambers  inhabited  by  the 
monks.  I  found  that  this  wa.s  the  uniform  arrange-  i 
raent  in  all  the  monasteries  of  jSrount  Athos  anil  in 


nearly  all  Greek  monasteries  in  the  L<'vant.  This 
monastery  wua  foimded  by  Caracallos,  a  Itoman  :  who 
he  was,  or  when  ho  lived,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  from  its 
appearance  this  nnist  bo  a  very  ancient  establishment. 
By  Roman,  perhaps  is  meant  Greek,  for  Greece  is 
called  lloumeli  to  this  day ;  and  the  C'onstantino- 
])olitaiis  called  themselves  Romans  in  the  old  time,  as 
in  Persia  and  Kurdistan  the  Sultan  is  called  Rumi 
Padishah,  the  Boiuan  Emperor,  by  those  whose  ed\i- 
cation  and  general  attainnu'uts  enable  them  to  make 
mention  of  so  distant  and  mysterious  a  |iotentati'. 
Afterwards  Potrus,  Antlientes  or  Waywode  of  Mol- 
davia, sent  his  protospaithaire,  that  is  his  chief  swords- 
man or  commander-in-chief,  to  found  a  monastery  on 
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the  Holy  !^[ountain,  and  supplied  him  A\ith  a  .<!um  of, 
money  for  the  jiin'pose  ;  but  tlie  chief  swoi-dsmau,  after  ; 
expending  a  very  trivial   portion  of  it  iu   building  a 
small  tower  on  tlie  sea-shore,  pocketed   the  rest  and 
returned  to  eoiut.     The  waywode  havnig   found   o-it 
wliat  he  had  been  at,  ordered  his  head  to  be  cut  oft"; 
but  he  i)rayed  so  earnestly  to  be  allowed  to  keep  liis 
head  and  rebuild  the  monastery  of  Caracalla  out  of  his 
own  monej',  that  his   master   consented.      The   new 
church  was  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and 
vdtimately  the  ex-chief  swoi-d.sman  jirevailed  ujion  the  j 
■waywode  to  come   to   Caracalla  and  take  the  vows,  j 
They  both  assumed  the  same  name  of  Pachomius,  and  j 
died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.     All  this,  and  many  I 


more  legends,  was  I  told  by  the  worthy  agoumenos, 
who  was  altogether  a  most  excellent  jiersoii  ;  but  ho 
had  an  unfortunate  habit  of  selecting  the  most  windy 
Jilaccs  for  detailing  them,  an  open  archway,  the  top  of 
an  external  staircase,  or  the  parapet  of  atower,  until 
at  last  he  chilled  my  curiosity  down  to  zero.  In  all 
his  words  and  acts  he  constantly  referred  to  brother 
Joasaph,  the  second  ir.  command,  to  wliose  superior 
wisdom  he  always  seemed  to  bow,  and  who  was  quite 
the  right-hand  man  of  the  abbot. 

^\y  friend  lirst  took  me  to  the  church,  which  is  of 
moderate  size,  the  walls  ornamented  with  stift'  fresco 
))ictures  of  the  saints,  none  of  them  certainly  later  than 
the  twelfth  century,  and  some  probably  very  much 


narli^r.  Tlicro  wcro  gome  rolica,  but  tlio  silvor  ulirines  I 
contiiiiiiiis  tlirm  wcro  hoc  i^omiirkablo  for  richness  or  j 
antiquity.  On  the  altar  tlicro  were  two  very  ro-  [ 
nmrknblc  crosses,  each  of  thoni  about  six  or  cixht  | 
inches  long,  of  carved  wood  set  in  gold  and  jewels  of 
very  enrly  and  beniitifiil  worknianshii)  j  one  of  tlicni 
in  particular,  wliicli  was  presented  to  the  church  by 
the  Emperor  John  Zimisccs,  was  a  most  curious  speci- 
nicn  of  ancient  jowoUery. 
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This   monastery  is   one   of  those  over   which,   the 


ngounienoH  has  absolutn  conti'ol,  and  ho  was  then 
repairing  one  sido  of  the  court  and  rebuilding  a  set  of 
rooms  which  had  been  destroyed  during  the  Greek  war. 
The  library  I  found  to  be  a  dark  closi't  near  tho 
entrance  of  tho  church  ;  it  liad  been  looked  >ip  for 
many  years,  but  the  ngoumenos  made  no  dillieulty  in 
breaking  the  o'd  fashioned  padlock  by  which  tho  door 
was   fastened.     I   found  upon  the  ground  and  upon 
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some  broken-down  shelves  about  four  or  five  hundred 
volumes,  chieliy  printed  books ;  but  amongst  them, 
every  now  and  tlien,  I  stumbled  upon  a  manuscript : 
of  these  there  wore  about  thirty  on  vellum  and  fifty 
or  sixty  on  paper.  I  picked  up  a  single  loose  leaf  of 
very  ancient  uncial  (ireek  charactei-s,  part  of  tho 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  written  in  small  square  le'.ers 
and  of  small  quarto  size.  I  searched  in  vain  for  the 
volume  to  which  this  leaf  belonged. 


As  I  had  found  it  impossible  to  purchase  any  mnnu 
scrij)ts  at  St.  Laura,  I  feared  that  the  same  would  bo 
the  case  in  other  monasteries;  however,  I  made  bold 
to  ask  for  this  single  leaf  as  a  thing  of  small  value. 

"  Certainly  !"  said  tho  agoumeuos,  "  what  do  you 
want  it  for  (" 

Aly  servant  suggested  tliat,  jierhaps,  it  might  be  use- 
ful to  cover  some  jam-pots  or  vases  of  preserves  wliicU 
I  had  at  home. 
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"Oil !"  snid  tlio ngoutnenoB,  "  tiiko  nomo  iiiort';"  mul, 
witliimt  more  iiiln,  bo  Hoized  upon  iiii  tinloi'tiiimto  tliirk 
i|iinrto  iimnii.sci'ipt  of  tlie  Acts  niul  Kpi«tlcH,  and  diiuv- 
iiiK  out  a  kniCe  cut  out  (in  inch  tliickncs!)  of  leaves  at 
the  end  before  I  could  sto))  liim.  It  proved  to  be  the 
iVpiioulypse,  which  concluded  the  volume,  but  which  is 
rurely  found  in  early  Ureek  miinuHcriptM  of  the  Acts: 
it  was  of  the  elcvcnlh  century.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to 
have  slain  the  tomeciile  for  his  dreadful  act  of  profana- 
tion, but  his  generosity  reconciled  nie  to  liis  ifuilt,  su  I 
jioeketed  the  Apocalypse,  and  asked  him  if  he  would 
sell  nie  any  of  the  other  books,  as  he  did  not  aiipenr  to 
hct  any  particular  value  upiai  them. 

"Mttlistn,  certainly,"  ho  replied;  "how  many  will 
you  have  (  They  me  of  no  use  to  nie,  ami  as  ]  am  in 
want  of  money  to  complete  my  buildings  1  shall  bo 
very  glad  to  turn  them  to  some  account." 

After  n  good  deal  of  conversation,  finding  the  agou- 
menos  so  acjommodating,  and  so  desirous  to  part  with 
tlie  contents  of  his  dark  and  dusty  closet,  1  arranged 
that  I  would  leave  him  for  the  present,  and  after  I  had 
made  the  tour  of  the  other  moutistcries,  would  return 
to  Caracalla,  an<l  take  up  my  abode  there  until  I  could 
hire  a  vessel,  or  make  some  other  arrangements  for  my 
return  to  Constantinople.  Satisfactory  as  this  arrange- 
ment wa-s,  I  nevertheless  resolved  to  make  sure  of  what 
I  had  already  got,  so  I  packed  them  up  carefully  in  the 
great  saddlebags,  to  my  extreme  delight.  The  agou- 
nieiios  kindly  furni.sheil  me  with  fresh  mules,  anil  in 
the  afternoon  I  proceeded  to  the  monastery  of  I'lulotheo, 
which  is  only  an  hour's  ride  from  Caracalla,  and  stands 
in  a  little  field  surrounded  by  the  forest.  It  is  distant 
from  the  sea  about  four  miles,  and  is  protected,  like  nil 
the  othere,  by  a  high  stone  wall  suriimnding  the  whole 
of  the  building.  The  church  is  curious  and  interesting ; 
it  is  ornamented  with  representations  of  saints,  and 
holy  men  in  fresco,  upon  the  walls  of  the  interior  and 
in  the  porch.  I  could  not  make  out  when  it  was  built, 
but  probably  before  the  twelfth  century.  Arseniiis, 
Fhilothcus,  and  Dionysius  were  the  foundei-s,  but  who 
they  were  did  not  appear.  The  monastery  was  re- 
paired, and  the  refectory  enlarged  and  (Kiinted,  in  the 
year  149 J,  by  Leontiiis,  o  PaoiAtu  Knx«Tiou,  and  his  .son 
Alexander.  I  was  shown  the  reliquaries,  but  they 
were  not  remarkable.  The  monks  said  they  had  no 
library;  and  there  being  nothing  of  interest  in  the 
monastery,  I  determined  to  go  on.  Indeed  the  expres- 
sion of  the  faces  of  some  of  these  monks  was  so  unpre- 
possessing, and  their  manners  so  rude,  although  not 
absolutely  uncivil,  that  I  did  not  feel  any  particular 
inclination  to  remain  amongst  them,  so  leaving  a  small 
donation  for  the  church,  I  mounted  my  mule  and 
proceeded  on  my  journey.  , 

III. 

Tub  Gbeat  MoNASXEnv  op  Ivebon— Histobt  of  its 
I'oDNDiTiox— Magnificent  Libkart— IoNORA^-CE  of 
THE  Monks — Beauty  op  tiih  Scenery  op  Mount 
Ainos— Tub    Monastery    op   Stavboniketa— The   Li- 

LBABY— SPIENDID        MSS.       OF       St.       CnUYSOBTOM— TuK 

Monastery  OF  Pantocbatobas -Ruinous  Condition  of 

THE   lilBBARY. 

In  half-an-hour  our  dilletante  traveller  came  to  n 
U-autiful  waterfall  in  a  rocky  glen,  embosomed  in  trees 
and  odoriferous  shrubs,  the  rocks  being  of  white  marble, 
and  the  flowei-s  such  as  we  cherish  in  greenhouses  in 
England.  He  says  he  does  not  think  ho  ever  saw  a 
more  charmingly  romantic  spot.     A  few  miles  beyond 
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this,  is  the  great  monastery  of  Iveroii  or  Iheron,  "  the 
Ueorgian,  or  Iberian  monastery,"  one  of  the  largest 
monasteries  in  the  |H'ninsuIa,  ntt'oriling  to  Webbir 
Hmith,  and  Mr.  (/'urzon  says  of  it,  that  it  might  nlmost 
be  denominated  a  small  fortitied  town  (-Vte  p  GGl),  ho 
numerous  are  the  buildings  and  courts  which  are 
contained  within  its  encircling  wall. 

It  is  situated  near  the  sea,  and  in  its  general  form 
is  nearly  square,  with  four  or  ti\o  square  towers  pro- 
jecting from  the  walls.  On  each  of  the  four  sides 
there  are  rooms  for  above  two  hundred  monks.  I  did 
not  learn  precisely  how  many  were  then  inhabiting  it, 
but  I  should  imagiuo  there  were  above  a  hundred.  A.s, 
however,  many  of  the  members  of  all  the  religious 
communities  on  Mount  Athos  are  employed  in  culti- 
vating the  numerous  farms  which  they  possess,  it  is 
probable  that  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  monks 
are  in  residence  at  any  one  time. 

The  mona.stcry  was  founded  by  Thco|)hania  (Theo- 
dora ?),  wife  of  the  Kmpcror  Komanus,  the  ton  of  I.io 
Soplioh,'  or  the  rhilosopher,  between  the  years  91  y 
and  922.  It  was  lestored  by  a  Prince  of  (jcorgia  or 
Iberin,  and  enlarged  by  his  fon,  a  caloycr.  The  church 
is  dedicated  to  the  "repose  of  the  Virgin."  It  has 
four  or  five  domes,  and  is  of  considei'nble  size,  Btnndnig 
by  itself,  os  usual,  in  the  centre  of  the  great  court,  niid 
is  ornamented  with  columns  and  other  decorations  if 
rich  marbles,  together  with  the  usual  fresco  paintings 
on  the  walls. 

The  libmry  is  a  remarkably  fine  one,  perhaps  alto- 
gether the  mo.st  precious  of  all  those  which  now  icmain 
on  the  holy  mountain.  It  is  situated  over  the  ] urch 
of  the  church,  which  appears  to  be  the  usual  ]jlarc 
w  here  the  books  ore  kept  in  these  establishments.  The 
room  is  of  good  size,  well  fitted  up  with  bookcases  with 
glass  doors,  of  not  veiy  old  workmanship.  I  should 
imagine  that  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  some  agou- 
menos,  or  ]irior,  or  librarian,  must  have  been  a  rinding 
man  ;  and  the  pious  care  which  he  took  to  arrange  the 
ancient  volumes  of  the  monastery  has  been  rewurdeil 
by  the  excellent  date  of  preservation  in  which  they  still 
remain.  Since  his  time,  they  have  probably  remained 
undisturWd.  Everyone  could  see  through  the  greeni.sh 
uneven  panes  of  old  glass  that  there  was  nothing  but 
books  inside,  and  therefore  nobody  meddled  with  them. 
I  was  allowed  to  rummage  at  my  leisure  in  this  mine 
of  arehmological  treasure.  Having  taken  up  my  abode 
for  the  time  being  in  a  cheerful  worn,  the  windows  of 
which  commanded  a  glorious  prospect,  I  soon  made 
friends  with  the  literary  portion  of  the  community, 
w  hich  consisted  of  one  thin  old  monk,  a  cleverish  man, 
who  united  to  many  other  ofHces  that  of  librarian.  He 
was  also  secretary  to  my  lord  the  agoumenos,  a  kind- 
hearted  old  gentleman,  who  seemed  to  wish  everybody 
well,  and  who  evidently  liked  much  better  to  sit  still 
on  his  divan  than  to  regidate  the  affairs  of  his  convent. 
The  rents,  the  long  lists  of  tuns  of  wine  and  oil,  the 
strings  of  mules  laden  with  corn,  which  came  in  daily 
from  the  farms,  and  all  the  other  complicated  details 
of  this  mighty  ccenobium — over  all  these,  and  number- 
less other  important  matters,  the  thin  secretary  had  full 
control. 

Some  of  the  young  monks,  demure,  fat  youths,  came 
into  the  library  every  now  and  then,  and  wondered 


'  The  Kraperor  Leo  the  Fir»t  was  crowned  by  the  Pntriurdi  nf 
Anntolittinthe,venr459.  He  is  the  first  prince  on  rccoril  iho 
received  hia  crown  from  the  hands  of  a  biabop. 
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Avliiit  I  coiiM  Iw  ilninjf  there,  looking  over  ho  nmiiy  j 
loiokii ;  mill  tlii'y  woiiKI  take  ii  vuliiiue  out  of  my  Immi 
wlien  I  lioil  ilono  with  it,  iinil,  Kl'»it'iiif{  tlii'ir  I'yi's  ovit 
its  aueiont  vellum  li-ttvi's,  would  liHik  u|i  iiii|uiniigly 
into  my  face,  Nnyiiig,  "ti  •»•! — what  is  it  I — wliut  can 
1m)  tlio  use  of  looking  at  sui'li  olil  books  aa  tlicso  f" 
Tlioy  wcro  ratlii'i-  in  awe  of  tlio  ht'tii'tui y,  who  w.is 
evidently,  in  their  opinion,  a  prodigy  of  learning  ami 
erudition.  Some,  in  a  low  voice,  that  they  might  not 
Ih>  overheard  by  tiio  wine  man,  aitkcd  mo  where  I  caiiio 
from,  how  old  1  wan,  and  whethta-  my  father  wan  with 
me  ;  but  they  Roon  uU  went  away,  and  I  turned  to,  in 
right  good  earnest,  to  look  for  uncial  niammoriptH  and 
unknown  eliissio  authors.  Of  the.su  la.st  tliero  wa.s  iK)t 
one  on  vellum,  but  on  jxiper  there  wan  im  octavo  manii- 
Kcript  of  HophoelcH,  and  a  Coptic  I'saltery  with  on 
Arabic  translation — a  curiou.s  hook  to  meet  with  on 
Mount  Athog.  Of  printed  books  there  were,  I  should 
think,  about  five  thousand — of  manuscripts  on  jiapcr, 
alKiut  two  thousand ;  but  all  religious  works  of  variou.s 
kind.s.  There  were  nearly  a  thousand  man\iscri|its  on 
vellum,  and  these  I  looked  over  more  carefully  than 
the  rest.  About  one  hundred  of  them  were  in  the 
Iberian  lan.;ii:.gc  ;  they  were  mostly  immenw  thick 
ipiartos,  some  of  them  not  loss  than  eighteen  inches 
B(|uare,  and  from  four  to  six  inches  thick.  Ono  of 
these,  bound  in  wooden  boards,  and  written  in  large 
uncial  letters,  was  a  magnilicont  old  volume,  Indeed, 
all  these  Iberian  or  Georgian  manuscripts  wero  superb 
specimens  of  ancient  books.  I  was  unablo  to  I'cad  them, 
hiid  thercforo  cannot  say  what  they  were  ;  but  I  should 
imagine  that  they  wero  church  books,  and  j)robably  of 
high  antiquity.  Among  the  Greek  numuscripta,  which 
were  firinci|udly  of  the  ele\cnth  and  twelfth  centuries —  j 
wiii'ks  of  St.  ChrysiLstoni,  St.  Basil,  and  books  for  the 
services  of  the  ritual — I  discovered  the  following,  whicli 
ail*  deserving  of  especial  mention : — A  largo  folio  Evan 
gelistarium  bound  in  rod  velvet,  about  eighteen  inches  - 
high  and  three  thick,  written  in  magnificent  uncial 
letters  half  an  inch  long,  or  even  more.  Three  of  the 
illuminations  wero  the  whole  sizo  of  tho  page,  and 
might  almost  bo  termed  pictures  from  their  large  pro- 
]iiirtions  :  and  then,  wcro  several  other  illuminations  of 
smaller  size  in  dill'crent  parts  of  tho  book.  This  sujii'rb 
manuscript  was  in  admirable  preservation,  and  as  clean 
lis  if  it  had  been  new.  It  had  evidently  been  kept  with 
gieat  care,  and  appeared  to  have  had  somo  eliusps  or 
ornaments  of  gold  or  silver  which  had  been  torn  oil'. 
It  was  probably  owing  to  tho  original  splendour  of  this 
binding  that  tho  volume  itself  had  been  so  carofidly  pro- 
served.     I  imagine  it  was  written  in  the  ninth  century. 

Another  book,  of  a  much  greater  age,  was  a  cojiy  of 
the  four  Gospels,  with  four  finely-executed  miniatures 
of  tho  evangelists.  It  was  about  nine  or  ten  inches 
sf|uare,  written  in  round  semi-uucial  letters  in  double 
columns,  with  not  more  than  two  or  three  words  in  a 
line.  In  some  respects  it  resembled  the  book  of  tho 
Epistles  in  tho  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.  This 
manuscrijit,  in  tho  original  black  leather  binding,  had 
evcy  a]>pearance  of  tho  highest  antiquity.  It  was 
beautifully  written  and  very  clean,  and  was  altogether 
such  a  volume  as  is  not  to  bo  met  with  every  day. 

A  quarto  manuscript  of  the  four  Gospels,  of  tho 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  with  a  great  many  (per- 
haps fifty)  illuminatidii.s.  Somo  of  them  wei'e  unfor- 
tunately rather  damageit. 

Two  manuscripts  of  tho  New  Testament,  wit.i  the 
Aijocalypse. 


A  very  lino  manuscript  of  tho  I'salms,  of  tlui 
deventli  century,  which  is  indeed  about  tliii  era  of 
tho  greater  (lortion  of  the  vellunj  i>ianuscripts  on 
Mount  Atlios. 

There  wcro  also  Homo  jKinderoii'.  and  magniflcent 
folios  ct  tl'u  works  of  the  lathers  of  the  ( 'liurch — Boniu 
of  them,  I  hhould  think,  of  tho  tenth  century  ;  hut  it  is 
dilllcult,  in  a  few  hoiu-i,  to  detect  the  ])eculiiu'itie8  which 
jirove  that  manuscripts  are  of  an  earlier  date  than  the 
twelfth  century.  I  am,  however,  convinced  that  very 
few  of  them  worn  written  after  that  time. 

The  pajier  manuscripts  wero  ol'  all  ages,  from  tho 
thirteenth  and  lifteenth  centuries  down  to  a  hundred 
years  ago;  and  some  of  them,  on  eharta  bombycina, 
would  have  appeared  very  splendid  books  if  they  hail 
not  been  eclipsed  by  tho  still  liner  ond  more  carcfullv- 
oxecuted  manuscripts  on  vellum. 

Neither  my  arguments  nor  my  ehH|uencc  could  pi-e- 
vail  on  the  obdurate  monks  to  sell  mo  any  of  those 
books,  but  my  friend  tho  secretary  gave  ine  a  book  in 
his  own  handwriting  to  Hohico  mo  on  my  journey.  It 
contained  a  history  of  tho  monastery  from  the  days  of 
its  foundation  to  tho  prcKiit  time.  It  is  written  in 
Romaic,  and  is  curious  not  so  much  from  its  subject 
matter  os  from  tho  entire  originality  of  its  sty'o  and 
manner. 

The  view  from  tho  window  of  tho  room  which  I  occu- 
jiied  at  Ivoron  was  ono  of  the  finest  on  Mount  Athos. 
Tho  glorious  sea,  and  tiio  towers  which  command  tho 
scaricatojos  or  'anding-)  places  of  the  different  monas- 
teries along  tho  coast,  and  tho  su{)crb  monastery  of 
Stavroniketa  like  n  Gothic  castio  perched  upon  a 
beetling  rock,  with  the  h|ilendid  forest  for  a  back-ground, 
formed  altogethei-  a  picUu-o  totally  above  my  powers  to 
dcsxTibe.  It  almost  comjiensatcd  for  tho  nimiberless 
tribes  of  vermin  by  which  tho  room  was  tenanted.  In 
fact  the  whole  of  tho  scenery  on  Mount  Athos  is  so 
superlatively  grand  and  beautiful,  that  it  is  useless  to 
attempt  any  description. 

Two  and  a  half  to  three  miles  beyond  Tveron  is  tho 
monastery  of  Stavroniketii,  a  smaller  building  thou 
the  former,  with  a  sijuaro  tower  over  tho  gateway.  It 
stands  on  a  rock  ovei'hanging  the  sea,  against  the  base 
of  which  tho  waves  ccasele.s.sly  beat.  It  was  tc  this 
spot  that  a  miraculous  ]iicturo  of  St.  Nicholas,  arch- 
bishop of  Myra  in  Lycia,  floated  over,  of  its  own  accord, 
from  I  do  not  know  where ;  and  in  consequence  of  this 
ausjiicious  event,  Jeremias,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
founded  this  monastery,  "f  "  the  victory  of  the  holy 
cross,"  about  the  year  1522,  This  is  the  account  given 
by  tiio  monks  ;  but  from  the  aiipearance  and  architec- 
ture of  Stavroniketa,  I  conceivo  that  it  is  a  much  older 
building,  and  that  probably  the  ]iatriarch  Jeremias 
only  rei)aired  or  restored  it.  However  that  may  be, 
tho  monastery  is  in  very  good  order,  clean,  and  well 
kept ;  and  I  had  a  comfortable,  frugal  dinner  there, 
with  some  of  the  good  old  monks,  who  seemed  a  cheer- 
ful and  contented  set. 

The  library  contained  about  eight  hundred  volumes, 
of  which  nearly  two  hundred  wero  manuscripts  on  vel- 
lum. Amongst  these  were  consi)iciM  ili  the  entire 
works  of  St.  C'hrysostom,  in  eight  large  iblio  volumes 
comjdeto  ;  ond  a  manuscript  of  the  Scala  Perfectionis 
in  Greek,  containing  a  number  of  most  exquisite 
miniatures  in  a  brilliant  state  of  preser^■ation.  It 
was  a  quarto  of  tho  tenth  or  eleventh  century,  and 
!•  most  unexceptionable  tome,  which  these  unkind 
monks   preferred   keening  to   themselves    instead    ot 
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letting  me  have  it,  as  they  ought  to  have  done.  The 
miniatures  were  first-rate  works  of  Byzantine  art.  It 
was  a  terrible  pang  to  me  to  leave  such  a  book  behind. 
There  was  also  a  Psalter  with  several  miniatures,  but 
these  were  partially  damaged  ;  five  or  six  copies  of  the 
Gospels ;  two  fine  folio  volumes  of  the  Mcnologia,  or 
Lives  of  the  Saints ;  and  sundry  0^01^0701  and  books 
of  divinity,  and  the  works  of  the  fathers.  On  paper 
there  were  two  hundred  more  manuscripts,  amongst 
which  was  a  curious  one  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  full 
of  large  miniatures  and  illuminations  exceedingly  well 
done.  As  it  is  quite  clear  that  all  these  manuscripts 
are  older  than  the  time  of  the  patriarch  Jeremias,  they 
confirm  my  opinion  that  he  could  not  have  been  the 
original  founder  of  the  monastery. 

It  is  an  hour's  scramble  over  the  rocks  from  Stavroni- 
keta  to  the  monastery  of  Fantocratoras. 

This  edifice  was  built  by  Manuel  and  Alexius  Com- 
nenus,  and  Johannes  Pumicerius,  their  brother.  It 
was  subsequently  repaired  by  Barbulus  and  Gabriel, 
two  Wallachian  nobles.  The  church  is  handsome  and 
curious,  and  contains  several  relics,  but  the  reliquaries 
are  not  of  much  beauty,  nor  of  very  great  antiquity. 
Among  them,  however,  is  a  small  thick  quarto  volume 
about  five  inches  square  every  way,  in  the  handwriting, 
as  you  are  told,  of  St.  John  of  Kalavita.  No<v  St.  John 
of  Kalavita  was  a  hermit  who  died  in  the  year  450, 
and  his  head  ia  shown  at  Besan^on,  in  tic  church  of 
St.  Stephen,  to  which  place  it  was  taken  after  the  siege 
of  Constantinople.  Howbcit  this  manuscript  did  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  older  than  the  twelfth  century,  or  the 
eleventh  at  the  earliest.  It  is  written  in  a  very  minute 
hand,  and  contains  the  Gospels,  some  prayers,  and  lives 
of  saints,  and  is  ornamented  with  some  small  illumina- 
tions. The  binding  is  very  curious ;  it  is  entirely  of 
silver  gilt,  and  is  of  great  antiquity.  The  back  part 
is  composed  of  an  intricate  kind  of  chaiuwork,  which 
bends  when  the  book  is  opened,  and  the  sides  are  cm- 
bossed  with  a  variety  of  devices. 

On  my  inquiring  for  the  library,  I  was  told  it  had 
been  destroyed  during  the  revolution.  It  had  formerly 
been  preserved  in  the  great  square  tower  or  keep,  wliich 
is  a  grand  featu^;;  iu  ail  the  monasteries.  I  went  to 
look  at  the  place,  and  leaning  through  a  ruined  arch, 
I  looked  down  into  the  lower  story  of  the  tower,  and 
there  I  saw  the  melancholy  remains  of  a  ouco  famous 
libraiy.  This  was  a  dismal  spectoclo  for  a  devout  lover 
of  old  books — a  sort  of  biblical  knight-errant,  as  I  then 
considered  myself,  who  had  entered  on  the  perilous 
adventure  of  Mount  Athos  to  rescue  from  the  thraldom 
of  ignorant  monks  those  fair  vellum  volumes,  with  their 
bright  illumimitions  and  velvet  dresses  and  jewelled 
claspK,  wiiich  for  so  many  centuries  had  lain  imprisoned 
in  their  dark  monastic  dungeons.  It  was  indeed  a 
heartrending  sight.  By  the  dim  light  which  streamed 
through  the  opening  of  an  iron  door  in  the  wall  of  the 
ruined  tower,  I  saw  above  a  hundred  ancient  manu- 
Hcri])t8  lying  among  the  rubbish  which  had  fallen  from 
the  upixir  floor,  whidk  was  ruinous,  and  had  in  great 
part  given  way.  Some  of  these  ma  auscripts  seemed 
quite  entire — fine  large  folios ;  but  the  monks  said 
they  were  unapproachable,  for  that  floor  also  on  which 
they  lay  was  unsafe,  the  beams  below  l)eing  rotten  ii-nm 
the  wot  and  rain  which  came  in  through  the  roof  Here 
WHS  a  trap  ready  set  and  baited  for  a  bibliographical 
antiquary.  I  {iceped  at  the  old  manuscripts,  looked 
particularly  at  one  or  two  that  were  lying  in  the  middle 
of  the  floor,  and  could  hardly  resist  the  temptation. 


I  advanced  cautiously  along  the  boards,  keeping  close 
to  the  wall,  whilst  every  now  and  then  a  dull  cracking 
noise  warned  me  of  my  danger,  but  I  tried  each  board 
by  stamping  upon  it  with  my  foot  before  I  ventured  my 
weight  upon  it.  At  last,  when  I  dared  go  no  farther, 
I  made  them  bring  me  a  long  stick,  with  which  I  fished 
up  two  or  three  fine  manuscripts,  and  poked  them  along 
towards  the  dooi-.  When  I  had  safely  lauded  them,  I 
examined  them  more  at  my  ease,  but  found  that  the 
i-aiu  had  washed  the  outer  leaves  quite  clean  :  the 
pages  were  stuck  tight  together  into  a  solid  moss,  and 
when  I  attem|)ted  to  open  them,  they  broke  short  off 
in  square  bits  like  a  biscuit.  Neglect  and  damp  and 
exposure  had  destroyed  them  completely.  One  fine 
volume,  a  large  folio  in  double  columns,  of  mjst 
venerable  antiquity,  particularly  grieved  me.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  more  manuscripts  there  might  be 
under  the  piles  of  rubbish.  Perhaps  some  of  them 
might  still  be  legible,  but  without  assisttuicc  and  time 
I  could  not  clean  out  the  ruins  that  had  fallen  from 
above ;  and  I  was  unable  to  save  even  a  scrap  from 
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this  general  tomb  of  a  whole  race  of  books.  I  came 
out  of  the  great  tower,  i.nd  sitting  down  on  a  pile  of 
ruins,  with  a  bearded  assembly  of  grave  caloyeri  round 
me,  I  vented  my  sorrow  and  indignation  in  a  long  ora- 
tion, which  however  produced  a  very  slight  effect  upon 
my  auditory  ;  but  whether  from  their  not  underati-.ndiiig 
Italian,  or  my  want  of  elo(iuence,  is  matter  of  doubt 
My  man  was  the  only  jwrsoa  who  seemed  to  com- 
misjrate  my  misfortune,  and  ho  looked  so  gcnuiinjly 
vexed  and  sorry  that  I  liked  him  the  better  ever  after- 
wards. At  length  I  dismissed  the  assembly  ;  they 
toddled  away  to  their  siesta,  and  I,  mounted  anew 
upon  a  stout,  well-fed  mule,  bade  ndieu  to  the  hospi- 
table agoumenos,  and  was  soon  occupied  in  picking  my 
way  among  the  rocks  and  trees  towards  the  next 
monastery.  In  two  hours'  time  we  passed  the  ruins  of 
a  large  building  standing  boldly  on  a  hill.  It  had 
formerly  been  a  college  ;  and  a  magnificent  aqueduct 
of  fourteen  double  oix-hcs — that  is,  two  rows  of  arches 
one  above  the  other — connected  it  with  another  hill, 
and  had  a  grand  effect,  with  long  and  luxuriant  nir4S»eH 
of  flowers  streaming  from   its   neglected   walls.     We 
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liavo  given  a  portniit  of  the  agoumenos  or  abbot — the 
HiSi'iimfenoas  tlie  French  call  him — of  Ivoron,  from  a 
sketch  by  Pelcixi  after  a  i)hotograi>h.     (.Sec  p.  505.) 


IV. 

Tns     GiiEAT    Mo.VASTEUY     OP    Vatopkde-Its    lIigTOBT  — 
Ancient    I'lcrriiES    itr    the   Cuiirou— Lkqend    of    the 

(ilUDLE  of  the  liLEUSEO  VlUOIH — ^TdE   LlBBAUY— WEALTH 

AND    Luxury    op  the   Monks— Wbkck  of  Abcadids— 

SIONASTEEY  OP  SPHIOHBNOD — BEIDTIPUL  JEWELLED  CBOSS 

—The    .Monasteby    op     Kiliantari— Monastebies    of 
ZoQBAFJIon,  CasTAMONETA,  DoCBEIROn,  AND  Xenofhov. 

Vatopede  is  the  largest  and  richest  of  all  the 
momisteries  of  Mount  Athos.  Webber  Smith  describes 
it  as  a  vast  fortified  monastery,  seated  on  a  height  near 
the  shore,  at  the  south-eastern  angle  of  a  small  bay, 
wlionce  a  rich  valley  leads  in  a  winding  direction 
between  ridges,  whoso  summits  rise  1200  and  1700 
feet  above  the  sea,  as  far  as  the  town  of  Knryon.  The 
path  from  Kiliantari  is  over  imdulating  ground,  aSbrd- 
iiig  beautiful  glimpses  of  the  dark  blue  sea.  It  is 
rough  and  stony,  and  takes  rather  less  than  three 
hours.  From  the  bottom  of  the  bay  projects  a  small 
tongue  of  laud,  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  tower. 
^Ir.  Curzon  describes  it  as  situated  on  the  side  of  a 
hill  where  a  valley  opens  to  the  sea  and  commands  a 
little  harbour  where  three  small  Greek  vessels  were  at 
that  time  lying  at  anchor.  The  buildings,  he  says,  are 
of  great  extent,  with  several  towers  and  domes  rising 
above  the  walls  :  I  should  .say  it  wivs  not  smaller  than 
tlie  upper  ward  of  Windsor  Castle.  The  original 
building  was  erected  by  the  Emperor  Cou.stantine 
the  Great.  That  woi-thy  prince  being,  it  appeal's, 
much  ati'ected  by  the  leprosy,  ordered  a  number  of 
little  children  to  be  killed,  a  bath  of  juvenile  blood 
being  cousidei'ed  an  excellent  remedy.  But  while 
they  were  selecting  them,  he  was  told  in  a  vision  that 
if  he  would  become  a  Christian  his  leprosy  should 
depart  from  him :  he  did  so,  and  was  immediately 
restored  to  health,  and  all  the  children  lived  long  and 
happily.  This  story  is  related  by  Moses  ChoreMsis, 
whose  veracity  I  will  not  venture  to  doubt. 

In  the  fifth  century  this  monastery  was  thrown 
down  by  Julian  the  Apostate.  Theodosins  the  Great 
built  it  up  again  in  gi'<i(,itude  for  the  miraculous 
escape  of  his  son  Arcadius,  who  having  fallen  over- 
board frora  hii  galley  in  the  Archipclagj,  was  landed 
safely  on  this  sjwt  through  the  intercession  of  tho 
Virgin,  to  whose  special  honour  the  great  church  was 
foui'deu  ;  r.iirticn  other  cha|)cls  within  the  walls 
attest  the  piety  of  other  individual.'*.  In  tho  year  862 
tho  Saracens  landed,  destroyed  the  monastery  by  fire, 
slew  many  of  the  monks,  took  the  treasures  and  broke 
the  mosaics;  but  the  i-cprrsentation  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  was  indestructible,  I'.nd  still  remained  safe  and 
yicrfcct  above  tho  altar.  There  was  also  a  well  under 
the  altar,  into  which  some  of  the  I'olics  were  thrown 
and  afterwards  recovered  by  the  community. 

About  tho  year  1300  St.  Athanasius  the  Patriarch 
pci'suaded  NicholauR  and  A  ntonius,  certain  rich  mc-i 
of  Adrianople,  to  restore  tho  monastery  o&co  Dion>. 
which  they  did,  and  taking  the  vowii  became  monki., 
and  were  buried  in  tho  narthex  or  portico  of  the 
church.  I  may  here  observe  that  this  mia  the  nearest 
npproaoh  to  Iwing  buried  within  the  chuvoh  that  was 
permitted  in  the  early  times  ot  Cln-Istianity,  and  such 
u  still  tho  rule  observed  iu  the  Groek  Chu.cu:  altars 


were,   however,  raised  over  the  tombs  or  places  of 
execution  of  martyrs. 

This  church  contains  a  great  many  ancient  pictures 
of  small  size,  most  of  them  having  the  back-ground 
overlaid  with  plates  of  silver-gilt :  two  of  these  are 
said  to  be  portraits  of  the  £mi)ress  Theodonv.  Two 
other  pictures  of  larger  size  and  richly  set  with  jewels 
are  intei-esting  an  having  been  brought  from  the  church 
of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  when  that  city  fell  a 
prey  to  the  Turkish  arms.  Over  the  doors  of  the 
church  and  of  the  great  refectory  there  are  mosaics 
representing,  if  I  remember  rightly,  saints  and  holy 
persons.  One  of  the  chapeLs,  a  separate  building  with 
a  dome  wliich  had  been  newly  repaired,  is  dedicated 
to  the  "Preser\'ation  of  the  Girdle  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,"  a  relic  which  must  be  a  source  of  considerable 
revenue  to  the  monastery,  for  they  have  divided  it  into 
two  parts,  and  one  half  is  sent  into  Greece  and  the 
other  half  into  Asia  Minor  whenever  the  plague  is 
raging  iu  those  countries,  and  all  those  who  are  afflicted 
with  that  teiTiblu  disease  are  sure  to  be  cured  if  they 
touch  it,  which  they  are  allowed  to  do  "/or  a  consi- 
deration." On  my  inquiring  how  the  monastery  became 
possessed  of  so  inestimable  a  medicine,  I  was  gravely 
informed  that,  after  the  assumption  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  St.  Thomas  went  up  to  heaven  to  pay  her  a  visit, 
and  there  slie  presented  him  with  her  girdle.  My  in- 
formant appeared  to  have  the  most  unshakeable  con- 
viction as  to  the  truth  of  this  histoiy,  and  exprcs.sed 
great  surprise  that  I  never  heard  it  befora 

The  library,  although  containing  nearly  four  thou- 
sand printed  books,  has  none  of  any  high  antiquity 
or  on  any  subject  but  divinity.  There  are  also  about 
a  thousand  manuscripts,  of  which  three  or  four  hundred 
are  on  vellum ;  amongst  these  there  are  three  copies  of 
the  works  of  St.  Chrysostom :  they  also  have  his  head 
in  the  church — that  golden  mouth  out  of  which  pro- 
ceeded the  voice  which  shook  the  empire  with  the 
thunder  of  its  denunciations,  The  most  curious  manu- 
scripts, are  six  rolls  of  iHtrchment,  each  ten  inches 
wide  and  about  ten  feet  long,  containing  prayers  for 
festivals  on  tho  anniversaries  of  the  foundation  of 
ci  .-tain  churches.  There  were  at  this  time  above  three 
hundred  monks  resident  in  the  monastery ;  many  of 
these  held  offices  and  place  of  dignity  under  the 
agoumenos,  whose  establishment  re-sembled  the  court  of 
a  ]ietty  sovereign  prince.  Altogether  this  convent  well 
illustrates  what  some  of  the  great  monastic  establish- 
ments in  England  must  have  been  before  the  Reformation. 
It  covers  at  least  four  acres  of  ground,  and  contains  so 
many  separate  buildings  within  its  massive  walls  that 
it  resembles  a  fortified  town.  Everything  told  of 
wealth  and  indolence.  When  I  arrived  the  lord  abbot 
waa  OHleep ;  he  was  too  great  a  man  to  be  aroused ;  ho 
had  eaten  a  full  meal  in  his  own  aimrtment,  and  ho 
could  not  be  disturbed.  His  secretary,  a  thin  ))ale 
monk,  was  deputed  to  show  me  the  wonders  of  the 
place,  and  as  we  proceeded  through  the  different  chajiels 
and  enormous  magazines  of  corn,  wine  and  oil,  the 
officers  of  the  different  departments  bent  down  to  kiss 
his  hand,  for  ho  was  high  in  the  favour  of  my  lord  the 
abbot,  and  was  evidently  a  man  not  to  bo  slighted  by 
the  inferior  authorities  if  they  wished  to  get  on  and 
prosper  Tho  cellarer  was  a  sly  old  fellow  with  a  thin 
gray  beard,  and  looked  as  if  ho  could  tell  a  good  story 
of  un  evening  over  a  flagon  of  gcod  wine.  Except  at 
Honicof  the  Palaces  of  Uermany  I  have  never  seen 
such  tii^antic  tuns  as  tiioso  in  the  cellars  of  Vato|)ed3, 
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The  oil  is  kept  in  iiiarUp  vessels  of  tho  sizo  mid  shape 
of  sarcophagi,  and  ther.'  is  a  curious  picture  in  the 
entrance  room  of  the  oil-store,  which  represents  the 
niiraculouH  incicase  iu  their  stock  of  oil  during  u  year 
of  scarcity,  when,  'trough  the  intercession  of  a  pious 
monk  who  then  bad  charge  of  that  department,  tho 
marble  basins,  which  were  almost  empty,  overllowed, 
and  a  river  of  fine  fresh  oil  poured  iu  torrents  through 
the  door.  Tho  frame  of  this  picture  is  sot  with  jewels, 
and  it  appears  to  be  very  ancient.  Tiio  refectory  is  an 
immense  room;  it  stands  in  front  of  the  cliui-cli  and 
has  twenty-four  marble  tables  and  seats,  and  is  in  the 
same  cruciform  shape  as  that  of  St.  Laura.  It  has 
frequently  accommodated  live  hundred  guests,  the 
servants  and  tenants  of  the  abbey,  who  come  on  stated 
days  to  pay  their  rents  and  receive  the  benediction  of 
tho  agouraenos.  Si.xty  or  seventy  fat  mules  are  keyit 
for  the  use  of  the  community,  and  a  very  considerable 
number  of  Albanian  servants  and  inuleteers  are  lodged 
in  outbuildings  before  the  great  gate.  These,  unlike 
their  brethren  of  Epirus,  ore  a  fjuiet,  stupid  race,  and 
whatever  may  be  their  notions  of  another  world,  they 
evidently  think  that  in  this  thei-e  is  no  man  living 
equal  in  importance  to  the  great  agoumenos  of  Vato- 
liede,  and  no  earthly  place  to  compare  with  tho  great 
monastery  over  which  ho  rules. 

Proust  relates  a  legend  iu  connection  ^vith  this 
monastery  which  appears  to  have  been  invented  to 
explain  tho  origin  of  its  name.  The  sons  of  Theo- 
dosius,  Arcadius  and  Honoriiis  were  coming  with 
their  motlier  from  Naples  to  Constantinoi)le  when  they 
were  as.sailed  by  a  tempest.  Arcadius  fell  into  the 
sea  and  was  discovered  by  the  hermits  of  Mount  Athos 
lying  tipon  a  tuft  of  raspberries.  The  hermits  recog- 
nised the  royal  origin  of  the  child  by  the  beauty  of  his 
eyes,  and  conveyed  him  to  Constantinople,  and  when 
Arcadius  succeeded  to  his  father,  ho  consecrated  his 
esea])e  by  building  a  mona-  "^ery  on  tho  spot,  and  which 
was  hence  called  Vatopede  I'om  Batos  or  Vatos  "  a 
raspberry  bush,"  and  padion  "a  child." 

Another  legend  relate.s  that  the  monastery  of 
Vatopede  was  founded  by  a  prince,  who  is  described 
as  being  a  Roman  Catholic.  Proust  adduces  in  favour 
of  this  view  of  tho  subject  that  tho  monastery  hi\8 
received  subsidencies  from  Rome,  and  that  iu  the  face 
of  one  of  the  old  walls  is  to  l)e  seen  a  little  bas-relief, 
which  i-eprcscnts  the  prince  making  a  present  of  the 
foi'indatiou  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  This  legend,  and  its 
sculptured  representation,  is  the  subject  of  the  illus- 
tration {See  p.  flti-t). 

It  ia  two  houra  and  a  half  from  Vatopede  to  the 
monastery  of  Sphigmenou.  Webber  Smith  writes 
Sphigmenu,  and  an  origin  of  the  word  has  been  sought 
in  Simenu,  i.e.,  the  convent  of  the  Saint  in  Bonds,  but 
Proust,  who  writes  it  Espigmenou,  says  what  is  more 
probable,  that  it  is  so  called  because  't  stands  in  a 
narrow  valley  (from  "pirY"  to  strangle).  Webber 
Smith  says  of  it,  that  it  is  a  monastery  within  battlc- 
mented  walls,  forming  a  square,  at  the  outlet  of  a 
narrow  valley  close  to  the  sea,  with  good  gaiilens  and 
vineyards,  The  Igumonos,  as  he  calls  tho  Lord  Abbot, 
told  him  there  were  forty-seven  caloyers,  all  Greeks, 
and  added  that  tho  convent  was  jxwr,  and  they  had 
been  obliged  to  sell  their  books.     {See  p.  06U.) 

The  monastery  of  Sphigmenou  is  .said  to  have  been 
founded  by  tho  Empress  Pulcheria,  sister  of  tho 
Emperor  Theodosius  the  younger,  and  if  so  must  bo 
a  very   ancient    building,   for    the    empress  died  on 


the  18th  February  in  the  year  io'd.  Her  brother 
ThcGu  jsius  was  known  by  the  title  or  cognomen  of 
iciiAAiypo<(>oi,  from  tiie  beauty  of  his  writing  :  he  was  a 
protector  of  the  Nestorian  and  Eutychian  heretics, 
and  ended  his  life  on  the  20th  of  October,  4G0. 

This  monastery  is  situated  in  a  narrow  valley  close 
to  the  sea  squeezed  in  between  three  little  hills,  from 
which  circumstance,  according  to  Mr.  Curzon's  view 
of  tho  matter,  it  derives  its  name  of  iri()i7;«i'i)5, 
"squeezed  together."  It  is  inhabited  by  thirty  monks, 
who  are  cleaner  and  keep  their  church  in  better  order 
and  neatness  than  most  of  their  brethren  on  Mount 
Atlios.  Among  tlie  relics  of  the  saints,  wjiich  are  tho 
first  things  they  show  to  tho  pilgrim  from  beyond  tlie 
sea,  is  a  beautiful  ancient  cross  of  gold  set  with  dia- 
monds. Diamonds  are  of  very  rare  occurrence  iu 
ancient  jiicces  of  jewellery  ;  it  is  indeed  doubtful 
whether  they  were  known  to  the  ancients,  :idamantine 
being  an  ci)ithct  applied  to  the  hardness  of  .iteel,  ,uu\ 
I  have  never  seen  a  diamond  in  any  work  o''  ar;  of 
the  Roman  or  classical  era.  Besides  the  tlh'u,  vuls  ' ., 
cro.ss  has  on  the  iipper  end  and  on  the  extic  }!t'^s  ■•I 
the  two  arms  three  very  fine  and  largo  emrr;v'(ls.  rucii 
fastened  on  with  three  gold  nails  :  it  is  a  fine  speci/"uii 
of  early  jewellery,  and  of  no  small  intrinsic  vaiiie 

The  library  is  in  a  room  over  the  porch  of  tlii> 
church  :  it  contains  about  1500  volumes,  half  of  ivhich 
are  manuscripts,  mostly  on  [taper,  and  all  theological. 
I  met  with  four  copies  of  the  Oos[)els  and  two  of  the 
Epistles,  all  the  othei-s  being  books  of  the  church  sit- 
vice  and  the  usual  folios  of  the  fathers.  There  was, 
however,  a  Russian  or  Bidgarian  manuscript  of  the 
four  Gospels  with  an  illumination  at  the  commence- 
ment of  each  Gospel.  It  is  written  in  capital  letters, 
and  seemed  to  bo  of  considerable  antiquity.  I  was 
disappointed  at  not  finding  manuscripts  of  greater  ago 
in  so  very  ancient  a  monastery  as  this  is  ;  but  perhaps 
it  has  tindergone  more  scptcezing  than  that  iuHicted 
upon  it  by  the  three  hills.  I  slept  here  in  peace  unil 
comfort.  . 

On  the  sea-shore,  not  far  from  Sphigmenou,  are  tho 
ruins  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Basil,  o])posito  a  small 
rocky  island  in  the  sea,  which  I  left  at  this  point,  and 
striking  up  the  country  an'ivcd  in  an  hour's  time  at 
the  .nonastei'y  of  Kiliantari,  or  a  thousand  lions.  This 
is  a  large  building,  of  which  tho  ground-plan  resembles 
the  shape  of  an  open  fan.  The  illustration,  p.  077,  is 
fi-om  a  photograph  of  the  princip.tl  court  of  this 
great  Slavonian  ^lonastery.  It  stands  iu  a  valley,  and 
contained,  when  I  entered  its  hospitable  gates,  about 
fifty  monk::.  They  preserve  in  the  socristy  a  superb 
chalice,  of  a  kind  of  bloodstone  set  in  gold,  about  a 
foot  high  and  eight  inches  wide,  the  gift  of  one  of  tho 
Byzantine  emperoi's.  This  monastery  was  founded  ity 
Simeon,  Prince  of  Servia,  1  cotdd  not  niaku  out  ut 
what  time.  In  the  library  they  had  no  great  n\uubcr 
of  books,  and  \  i.at  there  were,  were  all  Russian  or 
Bulgarian  :  1  (•iw  i.-ne  which  seemed  to  b^  of  great 
anti(piity.  On  inc|uiring,  however,  whether  they  had 
not  some  Greek  maiiiscripts,  tho  agoumenos  said  they 
had  one,  which  he  wtuit  and  brotight  me  out  of  the 
sicristy  ;  ond  this,  to  my  admiration  and  surprise,  was 
not  only  the  finest  manuscript  on  Mount  Athos,  but 
the  finest  that  I  hud  met  with  in  any  Creek  monastery 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  <<:',. le'-.  manuscript  of 
the  New  Testament  ot  ^l  .an*  Siiiai.  It  wos  a  quarto 
Evangelistaiium,  writto"  i.  golden  h  ,t.p»'«  nntineiohile 
vellum.     Tho  characters  were  n  V'al  ,■■.  semi-uncial, 
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rather  round  in  their  forma,  of  large  size,  and  beauti- 
fully executed,  but  often  joined  together,  and  having 
many  contractions  and  abbreviations,  in  these  res|)cct.s 
reHembling  the  Mount  Sinai  MS.  Tills  magniticcnt 
volume  was  given  to  the  monustery  by  the  Emperor 
Androuicus  Comnenus  about  the  year  1184;  it  is  con- 
setiuently  not  an  early  MS.,  but  it«  im]ierial  origin 
rendera  it  interesting  to  the  admirers  of  literary 
treasures,  while  the  very  rare  occurrence  of  a  Greek 
MS.  wiitten  in  letters  of  gold  would  mai-e  it  a  most 
desirable  and  important  acquisition  to  any  royal  library ; 
for  besides  the  two  a1x>vu-mentioncd  there  are  not,  I 
believe,  more  than  seven  or  eight  MSS.  of  this  de- 
xci-iption  in  existence,  and  of  these  several  are  merely 
fragments,  and  only  one  is  on  white  vellum  :  this  is  in 
tlie  library  of  the  Holy  Syno«l  at  Moscow.  Five  of 
the  others  are  on  blue  or  purple  vellum,  viz.,  Codex 
Cottouianus,  in  the  British  Aluseum,  Titus  C.  ^  /),  a 
fragment  of  the  Gospels  ;  an  ootavo  Kvangclistarium 
at  Vienna ;  a  fragment  of  the  books  of  (jencsis  and 
St.  Luke  in  silver  letters  at  Vienna  ;  the  ( )odex  Turi- 
ccnsis  of  part  of  the  Psalms ;  and  six  leaves  of  the 
Oosjiels  of  St.  Matthew  in  silver  letters,  with  the 
initials  in  gold,  in  the  Vatican.  There  may  possibly 
be  others,  but  I  have  never  heard  of  them.  Latin 
MSS.  i!i  golden  letters  are  much  less  scaree,  but  Greek 
MSS.,  even  those  wliich  merely  cont4iin  two  or  three 
pages  written  in  gold  letters,  are  of  such  rarity  that 
liardly  a  dozen  are  to  be  met  with ;  of  these  there  are 
three  in  the  library  at  Farham.  I  think  the  Codex 
Ebneriauus  has  one  or  two  pages  written  in  gold,  and 
the  tables  of  a  gospel  at  Jerusalem  are  in  gold,  on  deep 
purple  vellum.  At  this  moment  I  do  not  remember 
any  more,  although  doubtless  there  must  be  a  few  of 
these  partially  ornamented  volumes  scattered  through 
the  great  libraries  of  Europe. 

From  Kiliantari,  which  ia  the  lost  monastery  on  the 
N.E.  side  of  the  promontory,  we  struck  across  the 
l>eninsula,  and  two  hours'  riding  brought  ua  to  Zogi-a- 
phou,  through  plains  of  rich  green  grass  dotted  over  with 
gigantic  single  trees,  the  scenery  being  like  that  of  an 
English  i)ark,  only  finer  and  more  luxuriant  iw  well 
as  more  extensive.  This  monastery  was  founded  in 
the  reign  of  Leo  Soplios,  by  three  nobles  of  CoiLstan- 
tiuople  who  liecame  monks  ;  and  the  local  tradition  is 
that  it  was  destroyed  by  the  "  Pope  of  Bonie."  How 
th:  '  happecod  I  know  not,  but  it  was  rebuilt  in  the 
year  1502  by  Ste])hanus,  Waywodu  ot  Moldavia.  It 
is  a  large  fortified  building  of  very  imix)sing  appear- 
ance, situated  oi:  a  steep  hill  surrounded  with  trees 
and  gardens  overlooking  a  deep  valley  which  o]H!ns  on 
the  gulf  of  Monte  Santo.  The  MSS.  here  are  Bul- 
garian, and  not  of  cnrly  date  ;  they  had  no  Greek 
MSS.  whatever. 

From  Zographo<i,  following  the  valley,  we  arrived  nt 
a  lower  plain  on  the  sea  coast,  and  there  we  discovered 
that  we  had  last  our  way ;  wo  therefore  retraced  our 
steps,  and  turning  up  among  the  hills  to  our  left  wo 
came  in  three  hours  to  Custamoncta,  whiuh,  had  wo 
taken  the  right  road,  we  might  have  reached  in  one. 
This  is  a  very  poor  monastery,  but  it  is  of  great  age, 
and  its  architecture  is  picturesque  :  it  was  originally 
founded  ly  Constantino  the  Great.  It  has  no  library 
nor  anything  particularly  well  worth  mentioning 
excepting  the  original  deed  of  the  Emperor  Manuel 
Puleologus,  with  the  sigii-niunuul  of  that  potentate 
written  in  very  large  letters  in  red  ink  at  the  bottom 
of  the  deed,  by  which  he  granted  to  the  mimustery  the 


lands  which  it  still  retains.  The  poor  monks  were 
much  e<lificd  by  the  sight  of  the  {Nitriarchal  letter,  and 
when  I  went  away  rang  the  bells  of  the  church  tower 
to  do  me  honour. 

At  the  distance  of  one  hour  from  hence  stands  the 
monastery  of  Docheirou.  It  is  the  first  to  the  M-est 
of  those  U]K)n  the  south-west  shore  of  the  jieninsula. 
It  is  a  monastery  of  great  size,  with  ample  roon*  for  a 
hundred  monks,  althotigh  inhabited  by  only  twenty. 
It  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Nicephonis  Botooiates,  and 
was  last  repaired  in  the  year  1578  by  Alexaiid-  ., 
Waywode  of  Moldavia.  I  was  very  well  lodge.;  in 
this  convent,  and  the  fleas  were  singularly  few.  The 
library  contained  two  thousand  five  hundred  volumes, 
of  which  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  vellum  MSS.  I 
omitted  to  note  the  numt)er  of  MSS.  on  pai)er,  but 
amongst  them  I  found  a  ])art  of  Sophocles  and  a  fine 
folio  of  Suidas's  Lexicon.  Among  the  vellum  MSS. 
there  was  a  folio  in  tiie  Bulgarian  language,  and  various 
works  of  the  fathers.  I  found  also  three  loose  leaves 
of  an  Evangelistariuni  in  uncial  letters  of  the  ninth 
century,  which  had  been  cut  out  of  some  ancient 
volume,  for  which  I  hunted  in  the  du.st  in  vain.  The 
monks  gave  me  these  three  leaves  on  my  asking  for 
them,  for  even  a  few  pages  of  such  a  manuscript  as 
this  are  not  to  be  despised. 

From  Docheirou  it  is  only  a  distance  of  half  an  hour 
to  Zenophou,  which  stands  upon  the  sea-shore.  Here 
they  were  building  a  chureh  in  the  centra  of  the  great 
court,  which,  when  it  is  finishetl,  will  be  the  largest 
on  Mount  Athos.  Three  Greek  bishops  were  living 
here  in  exile,  I  did  not  learu  what  the  holy  prelates 
had  done,  but  their  misdeeds  had  been  found  out  by 
the  Fatriareh,  and  he  had  sent  them  here  to  rusticate. 
This  monastery  is  of  a  moderate  size;  its  founder  was 
Zenophou,  regarding  whose  history  or  the  period  at 
which  he  lived  I  am  unable  to  give  any  information,  as 
nobody  knew  anything  about  him  on  the  spot,  and  I 
cannot  find  him  in  any  catalogue  of  saints  which  I 
possess.  The  monitstery  was  repaired  in  the  year  1545 
by  Danzulas  Bomic\is  and  Badulus,  who  were  brothers, 
and  Banus  (the  Ban)  Barbulus,  all  three  nobles  of 
Hungfty,  and  was  afterwards  beautified  by  Mattbffius, 
Waywode  of  Bessarabia. 

The  library  consists  of  fifteen  hundred  printed  books, 

nineteen  MSS.  on  pa])er,  eleven  on  vellmn,  and  three 

rolls  on  parchment,   containing  liturgies  for  particulnr 

days.     Of  the  MSS.  on  vellum  there  were  three  which 

merit  a  de.^'cription,     Ono  was  a  fine  quarto  ofjmrt  of 

the  works  of  St.   Chrysostom,  of  great  antiquity,  but 

not  in  uncial  letters.   Another  was  a  quarto  of  the  four 

Gospels  bound  in  faded  red  velvet  with  silver  clasps. 

This  book  they  aflirmed  to  be  u  royal  ja-esent  to  the 

monastery  ;  it  was  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century, 

and  was  pc:uliar  from  the   text  being  accompanied  by 

a  voluminous  commentary  on  the  margin  and  several 

jiages  of  caleiidai-s,   prefaces,  iSrc,  at  the   beginning. 

I  The   headings  of  the  Gospels  were  written  in  large 

I  jJain  letters  of  gold.     In  the  libraries  of  forty  Greek 

]  monasteries  I  have  only  met  with  one  other  copy  of  the 

!  Gospels  with  a  commentary.     The  third  manuscript 

I  was  an  immense  quarto  Evangelistarium  sixteen  inches 

I  square,  bound  in  faded  gi-ecn  or  blue  velvet,  and  said 

to  be  in  the  autograpli  of  the  Emperor  Alexius  Com- 

nenus.     The  text  throughout  on  each  jwge  was  written 

in  the  form  of  a  cross.    Two  of  the  pages  are  in  purple 

ink   powdered   with    gold,   and   these,  there  is  every 

reason  to  sup|iose,  are  in  the  handwriting  of  the  ini- 
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pcriiil  scribo  himself;  for  the  Byzantine  sovereigns 
nffected  to  write  only  in  piirple,  as  their  ileeUs  and  a. 
inngnificcnt  MS.  in  another  monastic  library,  of  which 
I  have  not  given  an  aecount  in  these  pages,  can  testify ; 
the  titles  of  this  superb  volume  are  written  in  gold, 
covering  the  whole  jmge.  Altogether,  although  not  in 
uncial  letters,  it  was  among  the  finest  Greek  :^[SS. 
that  I  had  ever  seen — i^erhaps  next  to  the  uncial  MSS. 
the  finest  to  be  met  with  anywhere. 

I  asked  the  monks  whether  they  were  inclined  to 
])art  with  these  three  books,  and  oflered  to  purchase 
them  and  the  parchment  rolls.  Tliore  wa-s  a  little 
consultation  among  them,  and  then  they  desired  to  bo 


shown  those  which  I  particularly  coveted.  Then  there 
was  another  consultation,  and  they  asked  me  wliich  I 
set  the  greatest  value  on.  So  I  said  the  rolls,  on 
which  the  three  rolls  were  unrolled,  and  looked  at, 
and  examined,  and  iieei)ed  at  by  the  three  monks  who 
put  themselves  forward  in  the  business,  with  more 
pains  and  curiosity  than  had  jn-obably  been  ever  wasted 
upon  them  before.  At  last  they  said  it  was  iniixjssiblo, 
the  rolls  were  too  precious  to  be  parted  with,  but  if  I 
liked  to  give  a  good  jirice  I  should  have  the  rest ; 
upon  which  I  took  up  the  St.  Chrysostom,  the  least 
valuable  of  the  three,  and  while  I  examined  it,  s<iw 
from  the  corner  of  my  eye  the  three  monks  nudging 
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each  other  and  niiiking  signs.  So  I  said,  "Well,  now 
what  will  you  take  for  your  two  books,  this  ami  tlic 
liig  one  ?  "  Thoy  asked  five  thousand  piastres  ;  wlipre- 
ui)on,  with  a  K)ok  of  indignant  scorn,  I  laid  down  the 
St.  ('Iirysoston\  and  got  up  to  go  away;  but  after  a 
good  deal  more  talk  we  retired  to  the  divan,  or  draw- 
ing-room as  it  may  be  called,  of  the  monastery,  where 
I  oonvei'sed  with  the  three  exilcil  bisho)>s.  In  course 
of  time  I  was  called  out  into  another  room  to  have  n 
ou))  of  coffee. 

There  were  my  friends  the  three  monks,  the 
managing  committee,  and  under  the  divan  iuiperfeetly 
concealed,  were  the  corners  "f  the  three  splendid 
MSS.     I  knew  that  now  all  depended  on  my  own  tact 


whether  my  still  fiunishcd  .saddle-bags  were  to  have  a 
meal  (U-  not  that  day,  the  danger  lying  between  ofler- 
ing  tcpo  much  or  too  little.  If  you  offer  too  much,  a 
(ireek,  a  Jew,  or  an  Armenian  immediately  thinks  that 
the  desireil  object  must  be  invaluable,  that  it  must  have 
.some  magical  properties,  like  the  lamp  of  Aladdin, 
which  will  bring  wealth  \ipon  its  possessor  if  he  can 
but  find  out  its  secret;  ancl  he  will  cither  ask  you  a 
simi  absurdly  large,  or  will  refuse  to  sell  it  at  any 
price,  but  will  lock  it  up  and  become  nervous  about  it, 
and  examine  it  over  and  over  again  privately  to  see 
what  can  b(>  the  cause  of  a  Frank's  offering  so  much 
for  a  thing  apparently  so  utterly  useless.  On  the 
other  han(l,  too  little  must  not  bo  olfered,  for  it  would 
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Iw  ail  indignity  to  siiiiposo  tlmt  pcrsoii.s  of  I'lmr.iiU  ra- 
tion wouUl  condescend  to  sell  things  of  trillinj,'  vmIih' — 
it  wounds  their  nristocnitic  feelings,  they  uie  nbovo 
Eiich  meannesses.  By  St.  Xenojilion,  how  we  did  talk ! 
for  five  mortal  hours  it  went  on,  I  iiicteiidiMg  to  j^'o 
away  several  times,  but  being  always  called  back  by 
one  or  other  of  the  learned  committee,  f  drank  collVo 
and  sherbet  and  they  drank  arraki;  but  in  the  end  I 
got  the  great  book  of  Alexius  Coinnenus  for  tho  value 
of  twenty-two  pounds,  and  the  curious  Gos|M'1.s,  which 
I  had  treated  with  the  most  cool  disdain  all  alou},',  was 
finally  thrown  into  the  bargain;  and  out  I  walked  with 
a  big  book  under  each  arm,  bearing  with  perfect  rcsig-  ; 
nation  the  smiles  and  scoffs  of  tho  three  brethren,  who  i 
could  scarcely  contain  their  huighter  at  the  way  they 
had  done  the  silly  traveller.  Thou  did  the  saddle-  i 
bags  begin  to  assume  a  more  comely  and  .satisliietury 
form. 

After  a  stirrup  cuji  of  hot  coffee,  perfumed  with  the 
incense  of  the  church,  the  monks  bid  ine  a  joyous 
adieu;  I  responded  as  joyously  :  in  short,  everyone  was 
charmed,  except  the  mule,  who  evidi'utly  was  mori! 
surprised  than  jileased  at  the  increased  weight  which 
he  had  to  carry, 

Webber  Smith  does  not  ap[iear  to  havi  '  oen  parti- 
c\darly  struck  by  tho  three  last-montioued  monasteries. 
Of  Zographou,  he  says  :  This  rich  monastery  is  beauti- 
fully situated  in  the  midst  of  fine  woods  of  oak,  ehesnut, 
elm,  and  tho  Judas-tree.  Natiu'c  is  always  bounteous 
in  this  fertile  spot.  Tho  monastery  contains  thirty 
Servians  and  Bulgarians.  Doeheiru,  or  Dokhiariu,  as 
he  writes  it,  ho  says  is  a  small  monastery  containing 
thirty  caloyers.  Near  this  spot  is  the  eavo  of  a  noted 
recluse,  who  hos  lived  hero  in  a  cell  for  llfty  yi'ars, 
»|)art  from  all  mankind  :  yet  his  feelings  would  seem 
not  to  bo  blunted,  as  ho  bestows  tho  care  and  attention 
on  a  favourite  ro.se-tree,  which,  if  well  directed  towards 
the  good  of  his  fellow-creatures,  might  ha\e  made  him 
a  useful  member  of  the  community.  Lastly,  of  Zenn- 
phou,  or  Zenoi)e,  he  says,  it  is  a  moderatc-iized  monas- 
tery, inhabited  by  Bulgarians  ihielly,  and  seated  at  the 
entrance  of  a  valley  dose  to  tho  sea. 

V. 

TuE  Monasteries  OF  Iti'ssico— Its  C'oubtkoi's  Annor— The 
MoKAsiKiiiEs  OF  Xeuopotama— KxcnisioN  to  the  jIonas- 
TEBIES  OP  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  Dionisius— Intehestixij 
Uelics— The  Monasteby  of  St.  Pail— The  Monasteiiv 
ofSimopetra— KxouusiON  TO  KARvfes— The  Mona:<teiiv  of 
KcxLUHUsi — The  She-cat  op  Mount  Athos— HEAVTirri, 
.ScuLPTciiES  ijf  Wood— AniONiTE  Scnooi,  of  1'aistinc; — 
CocNCil,  OP  KpiSTAiEd  —  Albanian  Hdard — IIkvenie  of 
ins  Monasteries. 

From  Xenophou  Sfr.  Curzon  went  on  to  Eussico, 
where  also  they  were  repairing  tho  injuries  which  dif- 
ferent parts  of  tho  edifice  had  sustained  during  the  late 
Greek  wai".  The  agoumenos  of  this  monastery  was  a 
remarkably  gentlemanlike  and  accomplished  man  ;  I'.o 
spoke  several  languages,  and  nded  over  a  Inuidred  and 
tliirty  monks.  Theyhad,  however, amongst  them  all  only 
nine  MSS., and  those  were  of  no  interest.  Theagounicnns 
told  me,  Mr.  Curzon  relates,  that  tho  monastery  formerly 
possessed  a  MS.  of  Homer  on  vellum,  wliioli  he  sold  to 
two  English  gentlemen  some  years  ago,  who  were  imme- 
diately afterwards  plundered  by  ))iratos,  and  the  3IS. 
thrown  into  the  sea.  As  I  never  heard  of  any  J'jnglish- 
man  having  been  at  Mount  Atlios  since  the  il.iys  of 
Dr.  Clarke  and  Dr.  Carlyle,  1  could  not  make  out  who 


these  geiithincn  wi're  :  probably  they  were  Frenchmen, 
or  Europeans  of  some  other  nation.  However,  the 
idea  of  the  pirates  gave  ino  an  hon-id  qualm  :  and  I 
tlicaiglit  how  dreadful  it  would  be  if  they  threw  my 
Alexius  Coinnenus  into  tho  sea;  it  made  mo  feel 
c|uitc  uiiL-omfortalile.  This  monastei'y  was  built  by  the 
Kmpre-s  Catherine  the  First,  of  Russia — or,  tj  speak 
iiioio  eorrectly,  repaired  by  her — for  it  was  originally 
fonndid  by  Lazarus  Kni'zes,  of  Servia,  and  the  church 
dedicated  to  St.  Pantcleemon  the  Martyr.  A  lido  of  an 
hour  bronglit  mo  to  Xcropotamo,  where  I  was  received 
with  so  much  hospitality  and  kindness  that  I  determined 
to  inako  it  my  hoad-quartei-s  while  1  visited  the  other 
monasteries,  which  from  this  place  could  readily  bo 
ajiproachi'd  by  sea.  1  was  fortunate  in  jirccuring  a 
boat  with  two  iu(!u — a  sort  of  naval  lay  brethren — who 
agreed  to  row  me  about  wherever  I  liked,  and  bring 
me  back  to  Xcropotamo  for  fifty  i)iastres,  and  this  they 
would  do  whenever  I  chose,  as  they  were  not  very  jiar- 
ticular  about  time,  an  article  upon  which  they  evidently 
set  small  value. 

This  monastery  was  founded  by  the  Kmporor 
Emnanus  about  the  year  U'20  ;  it  was  rebuilt  by 
An<lronicus  tho  Second  in  1.3:20;  in  the  sixteenth 
century  it  was  thrown  down  by  an  eaitho]uake,  and 
was  again  repaiic<l  by  the  Sultan  Selim  the  First,  or 
at  lea.^t  during  his  reign — that  i.s,  about  1515.  It  was 
in  a  ruinous  londitiou  in  the  year  1701 ;  it  was  again 
rejiaircd,  and  in  the  tlrcek  revolution  it  was  again 
dismantled  ;  at  the  time  of  my  visit  they  were  actively 
employed  in  restoring  it.  Alexander,  Waywodo  of 
\\'allachia,  was  a  great  benefactor  to  this  and  other 
monasttries  of  Athos,  which  owe  much  to  the  piety  of 
the  different  Christian  princes  of  the  Danubian  state  s 
of  the  Turkish  empiie. 

Tho  library  over  the  ]ioivh  of  tho  church,  which  is 
larg(^  anil  handsome,  contains  ouo  thousand  printed 
books,  and  between  thirty  and  forty  manuscripts  in 
bad  condition.  I  saw  none  of  consequence  :  that  is  to 
say,  nothing  except  tho  usual  volumes  of  divinity  of 
the  twelfth  century.  In  tho  church  is  ju'e.scrved  a 
large  piece  of  the  holy  cross  richly  set  with  valuable 
jewels.  The  agoumenos  of  Xcropotamo,  a  man  with 
a  (lark-gray  beard,  about  sixty  years  of  age,  struck 
nic  as  a  fine  specimen  of  what  an  abbot  of  an  ascetic 
monastery  ought  to  be  ;  simple  and  kind,  yet  clever 
enough,  and  learned  in  tho  divinity  of  his  church,  ho 
set  an  example  to  the  monks  under  his  rule  of  devo- 
tion and  rectitude  of  conduct ;  he  was  not  slothhil,  or 
haughty,  or  grasping,  and  seemed  to  ha\e  a  truly 
religiiais  and  cheerful  mind.  lie  was  looked  up  to 
and  beloved  by  the  whole  community;  and  with  his 
dignified  manner  and  appearance,  his  long  gray  hair, 
and  dark  flowing  robes,  ho  gave  nie  the  idea  of  what 
tho  ."-aints  and  holy  men  of  old  must  have  been  in  tho 
»arly  days  of  t'hristianity,  when  they  walked  entirely 
in  the  i'aitli,  and — if  leciuired  to  do  so — willingly 
gave  themselves  uji  as  martyrs  to  the  ean.so  ;  when  in 
all  their  actions  they  were  influenced  solely  by  the 
dictates  of  their  religion.  Would  that  such  times 
would  conic  again!  But  where  every  ono  sets  up  a 
new  religion  for  himself,  and  when  ]ieo,'le  laugh  nt 
and  ridicule  those  things  which  their  ignorance  prevents 
them  from  appreciating,  how  can  we  hope  for  this? 

Farly  in  tho  morning  I  started  from  my  comfort- 
able eoueli,  and  r.in  .seraiidiling  down  the  hill,  over 
the  rolling-stones  in  the  dry  bed  of  the  torrent 
on  which   tho   monastery  of   the    "  dry   river "   {t^P"- 
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iroTa/<ou — kviru  cliesinc  in  Tiirkisli)  is  bviilt.  We 
got  into  tlio  bout :  our  carpets,  somo  oranj;e.s,  luid 
varicm.s  littlo  Htorcs  for  n  day's  journey,  wliicli  tin;  good 
inouks  liad  supjilied  us  with,  Viciug  brought  down  by 
sundry  good  natured  lubberly  KaTOMufuyoi — religious 
youths — who  were  delighted  at  having  somethiDg  to 
do,  and  were  as  ])leaHcd  as  children  at  having  a  good 
heavy  i)raying-carj)ct  to  carry,  or  a  basket  of  oranges, 
or  a  cushion  from  the  monastery.  They  all  waited  on 
tile  shore  to  sec  ns  off,  and  away  wo  went  along  the 
eoast.  As  the  sun  got  up  it  becamo  oppressively  hot, 
and  the  fii-st  monastery  wo  camo  abreast  of  was  that  of 
Simopetra,  whicli  is  perched  on  the  top  of  a  ])erpcndi- 
cular  rock,  five  or  six  hundred  feet  liigh  at  least,  if  not 
twice  as  much.  This  rather  daunted  nic  :  and  as  wc 
thought  perhaps  to-morrow  would  not  Ixs  so  hot,  I 
put  off  climbing  up  the  precipice  for  the  present,  and 
rowed  gently  on  in  the  calm  sea  till  we  camo  before 
the  monastery  of  St.  Niehohvs,  the  smallest  of  all  the 
convents  of  Mount  Athos.  It  was  a  most  picturesque 
building,  stuck  up  on  a  rock,  and  is  famous  for  its  figs, 
in  the  eating  of  which,  in  the  absence  of  more  inte- 
resting matter,  we  all  em])loyed  ourselves  a  considerable 
time ;  they  were  marvellously  cool  and  delicious,  and 
there  were  such  quantities  of  them.  Wc  and  the  boat- 
man sat  ill  the  shade,  and  enjoyed  ourselves  till  wo 
wiTo  ashamed  of  staying  any  longer.  I  forgot  to  ask 
who  tho  founder  was.  There  was  no  library ;  iu  fact, 
there  was  nothing  but  figs ;  so  we  got  into  the  boat 
again,  and  sweltered  on  u  quarter  of  an  hour  more, 
and  then  wo  camo  to  St.  Dionisius. 

This  monastery  is  also  built  upon  a  rock  imme- 
diately above  the  sea ;  it  is  of  modei'ato  size,  but  is 
in  good  repair.  There  was  a  look  of  comfort  about 
it  that  savoured  of  ca.sy  circumst.inces,  but  the 
number  of  monks  in  it  was  small.  Altogether  this 
monastery,  as  regards  tho  antiquities  it  contained,  was 
tho  most  interesting  of  all.  The  church,  a  good  sized 
building,  is  in  a  very  perfect  state  of  preservation. 
Hanging  on  the  wall  near  the  door  of  entrance  was  a 
portrait  ])ainted  on  wood,  about  three  feet  square,  in  a 
frame  of  silver-gilt,  set  with  jewels ;  it  represented 
Alexius  Comncnu.s,  Emperor  of  Trebizonde,  tho 
founder  of  the  monastery.  He  it  was,  I  believe,  who 
built  that  most  beautiful  church  a  little  way  out  of 
tho  town  of  Trebizonde,  which  is  called  St.  So6a, 
l>rol'ably  from  its  resemblance  to  the  cathedral  of 
Constantinople.  Ho  is  drawn  in  his  imjierial  robes, 
and  tho  portrait  is  one  of  the  most  curious  I  over  saw. 
He  founded  this  church  in  the  year  1380;  and  Nea- 
gulus  and  I'eter,  Waywodes  of  Bessarabia,  restored 
and  repaired  the  monastery.  There  was  another 
curious  portrait  of  a  lady ;  I  did  not  learn  who  it  was : 
very  probably  the  Empress  Pulclieria,  or  else  Roxandra 
Domna  (Domina  i),  wife  of  Alexander,  Waywode  of 
Wallachia  :  for  both  these  ladies  were  benefactors  to 
the  convent. 

I  was  taken,  as  a  pilgrim,  to  the  church,  and  we 
stooil  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  Ijeforo  the  /noi/oirTacnt, 
whil».t  tho  monks  brought  t)ut  an  old-fashioned  low 
woollen  table,  upon  which  they  placed  the  relics  of 
tho  saints  which  they  ])resumed  we  camo  to  adore, 
Of  theso  some  were  very  interesting  s))ecimens  of 
intricate  workmanship  and  superb  and  precious 
materials.  One  was  a  jiatera,  of  ft  kind  of  chinu  or 
paste,  made,  as  I  imagine,  of  a  multitude  of  tunpioiscs 
ground  down  together,  for  it  was  too  large  to  be  of 
one  single  turquoise ;  there  is  one  of  the  same  kind, 


bnt  of  far  inferior  workmanship,  in  tho  treasury  of  St. 
Mark.  This  marvellous  dish  is  carved  in  very  high 
relief  with  minute  figures  or  littlo  statues  of  the  saints, 
with  inscriptions  in  very  early  Greek.  It  is  set  in 
pure  gold,  richly  worked,  and  was  a  gilt  from  the 
Empress  or  Inqxirial  IMiiccss  Puleheria.  Then  there 
was  an  invaluable  shrine  for  the  head  of  St  John  the 
Baptist,  whose  bones  and  another  of  his  lieads  are  in 
the  cathedral  at  Genoa.  St.  John  Lateran  also  boast.-) 
a  head  of  St.  John,  but  that  may  have  belonged  to  St. 
John  tho  Evangelist  This  shrine  was  the  gift  of 
Ncagidus,  Waywodo  or  Hospodar  of  Wallachia :  it  is 
about  two  feet  long  and  two  feet  high,  and  is  in  the 
sba]>o  of  a  Byzantine  church  ;  the  material  is  silver-gilt, 
but  the  admirable  and  singular  style  of  the  worknum- 
ship  gives  it  a  value  far  8ur))assing  its  intrinsic  worth. 
The  roof  is  covered  with  five  domes  of  gold  ;  on  each 
side  it  has  sixteen  i-ece.sses,  in  which  are  portraits  of 
the  saints  in  niello,  and  at  each  end  thei°o  are  eight 
othei-s.  All  tho  windows  are  enriched  in  open-work 
tracery,  of  a  strange  sort  of  Gothic  pattern,  unlike  any- 
thing iu  Europe.  It  is  altogether  a  wonderful  and 
precious  monument  of  ancient  art,  the  production  of 
an  almost  tmknown  country,  rich,  quaint,  and  original 
in  its  design  and  execution,  and  is  indeed  one  of 
the  most  curious  objects  on  Mount  Athos ;  although 
the  patera  of  tho  Princess  Fulcheria  might  probably 
bo  considered  of  greater  value.  There  were  many  other 
shrines  and  reliquaries,  but  none  of  any  particular 
interest. 

I  next  proccedetl  to  the  libraiy,  which  contained  not 
muchless  than  a  thou.sandmanuscripts,halfonpaper  and 
half  on  vellum.  Of  those  on  vellum  the  most  valuable 
were  a  quarto  Evangelistarium,  in  uncial  lettei's,  and 
in  beautifid  preservation ;  another  Evangel istariimi, 
of  which  three  fly-leaves  were  in  early  uncial  Greek  : 
a  small  quarto  of  the  Dialogues  of  St.  Gregory,  SioAo-yoi 
rptyopiou  ran  BfoKoyou,  not  in  uncial  lettei's,  with  twelve 
fine  miniatures  ;  a  small  quarto  New  Testament,  con- 
taining the  A|ioealyi>sc  ;  and  some  magnificent  folios 
of  the  Fathers  of  the  eleventh  century ;  but  not  one 
classic  author.  Among  the  manuscripts  on  i>apcr  were 
a  folio  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  badly  written,  two 
copies  of  the  works  of  Dionysius  the  Areopogite,  and  a 
nmltitude  of  books  for  the  chui'ch  service.  Ahis ! 
they  would  part  with  nothing.  The  library  was  alto- 
gether a  magnificent  collection,  and  for  the  most  jiart 
well  preserved  ;  they  had  no  great  number  of  printed 
books.  I  should  imagine  that  this  monastery  must, 
from  some  fortunate  accident,  have  suffered  less  from 
s]H)liatiou  during  the  late  revolution  than  any  of  the 
others ;  for  considering  that  it  is  not  a  very  large 
establishment,  the  number  of  valuable  things  it  con- 
tained was  quite  astonishing. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour's  row  brought  us  to  the  scari- 
catojo  of  St.  Paul,  from  whence  we  luid  to  walk  a  mile 
and  a  half  up  a  stee))  hill  to  the  monastery,  where 
building  repairs  were  going  on  with  great  activity.  I 
was  i-eceived  with  cheerful  hospitality,  and  soon  made 
tho  acquaintance  of  four  monks,  who  amongst  them 
spoke  English,  French,  Italian,  and  German.  Having 
been  installed  in  a  separate  bed-room,  cleanly  furnished 
in  tho  Turkish  style,  where  I  subsequently  enjoyed  a 
delightful  nigl  f's  rest,  nndisturbed  by  a  single  flea,  I 
was  conducted  into  a  large  airy  hall.  Here,  after  a 
very  comfortable  dinner,  tho  smaller  fry  of  monks 
assembled  to  hear  tho  illustrious  stranger  hold  forth  iu 
tiU'u  to  the  four  wise  fathers  who  spoke  unknown 
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toiifpien.  The  niniplc,  kind-hoavtcd  brethren  looked 
with  awe  and  wonder  on  tlio  qiiadru])lo  powera  of  those 
lips  thiit  uttered  hiicIi  sti'iinge  Hounda :  just  as  the 
I'cniviiina  made  their  reverence  to  the  Spimisli  horses, 
wlioso  sjjeech  they  underatood  not,  and  whoso  manners 
were  beyond  their  comprehension.  It  was  fortunate 
for  my  reputation  that  the  revei-end  German  schohir 
was  of  a  close  and  taciturn  disposition,  since  my  kuow- 
ledgo  of  his  scraughing  language  did  not  extend  very 
far,  and  wiu'u  wo  got  to  scientific  discussion  I  was 
very  ueai'ly  at  a  sland-still ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  he  upheld  my  dignity  to  save  his  own  ;  and  as 
my  servant,  who  never  minced  matters,  had  doubtless 
told  them  that  I  could  speak  ninety  other  languages, 
and  was  besides  nephew  to  most  of  tlio  crowned 
heads  of  Europe,  if  a  phojnix  had  come  iu  he  would 
have  had  a  lower  place  assigned  him.  I  found  also 
that  in  this — as  indeed  in  all  the  other  monasteries — 
one  who  had  ))erformed  the  i)ilgi-iraage  to  the  Holy 
Laud  was  looked  upon  with  a  certain  degree  of  respect. 
In  short,  I  found  tliat  at  last  I  was  amongst  a  set  of 
]ieuplo  who  had  tho  sense  to  appreciate  my  merits  ;  so 
I  held  up  my  head,  and  assumed  all  tho  dignified 
humility  of  real  greatnes.s. 

This  monastery  was  founded  for  Bulgarian  and 
Servian  monks  by  Constantine  Biancobano,  Hospodar 
of  Wallachia.  There  was  little  that  was  interesting 
iu  it,  either  iu  architecture  or  any  other  work  of  art  ; 
the  library  was  contained  in  a  small  light  closet,  the 
books  were  clean,  and  ranged  in  order  on  the  new 
deal  shelves.  There  was  only  one  Greek  manuscript, 
a  duo.locimo  copy  of  tho  Go  lis  of  tho  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  century.  The  Servian  and  Bulgarian  manu- 
scripts amou.ited  to  about  two  Imndred  and  fifty  :  of 
these  throe  were  remarkable  ;  the  first  was  a  manuscript 
of  the  four  Gos])els,  a  thick  quarto,  and  the  uncial 
letters  in  which  it  was  written  were  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  in  height  :  it  was  imjierfect  at  the  end.  Tho 
second  was  also  a  copy  of  the  Gos])els,  a  folio,  in 
uncial  letters,  with  fine  illuminations  at  the  beginning 
of  each  Gospel,  and  a  large  and  curious  portrait  of  a 
patriarch  at  the  end  ;  all  the  stops  in  this  volume  were 
dots  of  gold  ;  several  words  also  were  written  in  gold. 
It  was  a  noble  manuscript.  The  third  was  likewise  a 
folio  of  the  Gospels  in  the  ancient  Bulgarian  language, 
and,  like  the  other  two,  in  uncial  letters.  This  manu- 
script was  quite  full  of  illuminations  from  beginning  to 
end.  I  had  seen  no  book  like  it  anywhere  in  the 
Levant.  I  almost  tumbled  off  the  steps  on  which  I 
was  perched  on  the  discovery  of  so  extraordinary  a 
volume.  I  saw  that  these  books  were  taken  cnro  of, 
so  I  did  not  much  like  to  ask  whether  they  would  jiart 
with  them  ;  more  especially  as  the  community  was 
evidently  a  prosperous  one,  and  had  no  need  to  sell 
any  of  their  goods. 

After  walking  about  tho  monastery  with  tho  monks, 
as  I  was  going  away  the  agoumenos  said  he  wished  he 
had  anything  which  lie  could  in-esent  to  me  as  a  me- 
morial of  my  visit  to  the  convent  of  St.  Paul,  On  this 
a  brisk  fire  of  reciprocal  comi)liments  ensued,  and  I 
observed  that  I  should  like  to  take  a  book.  "  Oh  !  by 
all  means ! "  ho  said ;  "  wo  make  no  use  of  the  old 
books,  and  should  be  glad  if  you  would  accept  one." 
We  returned  to  the  library ;  nnd  the  agoumenos  took 
out  one  at  a  hazanl,  as  you  might  take  a  brick  or  a 
stono  out  of  a  pile,  and  presented  it  to  me.  Quoth  I, 
"If  you  don't  care  what  book  it  is  that  you  are  so 
good  as  to  give   mo,  let  me  take  one  which  pleases 


mo ;  "  and,  so  saying,  I  took  down  the  illuminated 
folio  of  tho  Bulgarian  Gospels,  and  I  could  hardly 
believe  I  was  awake  when  the  agoumenos  gave  it  into 
my  hands.  Perhaps  tho  greatest  piece  ofimpertineneo 
of  which  I  was  ever  guilty,  was  when  I  asked  to  buy 
another  ;  but  that  they  insisted  upon  giving  me  also  ; 
so  I  took  the  other  two  copies  of  the  Gospels  nientioiiecl 
above,  all  tliree  as  free-will  gifts.  I  felt  aliiioit 
a.shanied  at  accepting  these  two  last  books  ;  but  who 
could  resist  it,  knowing  they  were  utterly  value- 
less to  the  monks,  and  were  not  sideable  in  the  baz.nar 
nt  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  Salonica,  or  any  neigh- 
bouring city  ?  However,  before  I  wi^nt  away,  as  a 
salvo  to  my  conscience  I  gave  some  money  to  the 
church.  The  authorities  accompanied  me  beyond  tho 
outer  gate,  and  by  the  kindness  of  the  agoumenos 
mules  were  provided  to  take  us  down  to  tho  sea-shore, 
where  we  found  our  clerical  mariners  ready  for  us. 
One  of  the  monks,  who  wished  for  a  passage  to  Moro- 
potanio,  accon)))anicd  us  ;  and  turning  our  boat's  head 
again  to  tho  north-west,  wo  arrived  before  long  a 
second  time  below  tho  lofty  rock  of  Simopetra. 

This  monastery  was  founded  by  St.  Simon  the 
Anchorite,  of  whose  history  I  was  unable  to  learii 
anything.  The  buildings  are  connected  with  the  siclo 
of  the  mountain  by  a  fine  aqueduct,  which  has  a  grniid 
effect,  perched  as  it  is  at  so  gi-eat  a  height  above  tho 
SCO,  and  consisting  of  two  rows  of  eleven  arches,  one 
above  the  other,  with  one  lofty  arch  across  a  chasm 
immediately  under  the  walls  of  the  monastery,  which, 
as  seen  from  this  side,  resembles  an  immense  square 
tower,  with  several  rows  of  wooden  balconies  oi 
galleries  projecting  from  the  walls  at  a  prodigious 
height  from  the  ground.  It  wa.s  no  slight  cflbrt  of 
gymnastics  to  get  up  to  the  door,  where  I  was  receivcvl 
with  many  grotesque  bows  by  an  ancient  porter.  I 
was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  agoumenos,  who 
sat  in  a  hall,  surrounded  by  a  reverend  conclave  of  his 
bearded  and  long-haired  monks  ;  and  after  jiartaking 
of  sweetmeats  and  water,  and  a  cup  of  coffee,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  but  no  pipes — for  tho  divines  of  Blount 
Athos  do  not  indulge  in  smoking — they  took  me  to 
tho  church  and  to  thelibiwy. 

In  tho  latter  I  found  a  hundred  and  fifty  manu- 
scriiits,  of  which  fifty  were  on  vellum,  all  works  of 
divinity,  and  not  above  ten  or  twelve  of  them  fine 
books.  I  asked  permission  to  purchase  thi-ee,  to 
which  they  acceded.  These  were  the  "  Life  and 
Works  of  St.  John  Climax,  Agoumenos  of  Jlount 
Sinai,"  a  quarto  of  the  eleventh  century ;  the  "Acts 
nnd  tl  e  Epistles,"  a  noble  folio  written  in  large  letter.s, 
in  double  columns  :  a  very  fine  manuscript,  the  letters 
upright  and  not  mi'^h  joined  together :  at  the  end  is 
an  inscription  in  r  letters,  which  may  contain  tho 
date,  but  it  is  so  faint  that  I  could  not  make  it  out. 
The  third  was  a  quarto  of  the  four  Gospels,  with  a 
picture  of  an  evangelist  at  the  beginning  of  cacli 
Gospel.  Whilst  I  was  arranging  the  payment  for 
these  manuscripts,  a  monk,  opening  the  copy  of  the 
Gospels,  found  at  the  end  a  hoi-rible  anathema  nnd 
malediction  written  by  the  donor,  a  j)rince  or  king,  he 
.said,  against  any  one  who  should  sell  or  jmrt  with 
this  book.  This  was  very  unlucky,  and  produced  a 
great  effect  u])on  the  monks;  buu  as  no  anathema 
was  found  in  either  of  the  two  other  volumes,  I  was 
allowed  to  take  them,  and  so  went  on  my  way  re- 
joicing. They  rang  the  bells  at  my  departure,  and  I 
heard  them  at  intervals  jingling  in  the  air  above  mo 
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IIS  I  8craml)lt(l  ilowii  tin'  nieky  mouutniii.  Excopt 
Uioiiisius,  this  WHS  llio  only  moiiustoi'V  wlion'  tlju 
iij^uuiiieiios  kissril  the  letter  of  tim  |iatriiir(,li  iiml  laiil 
it  iijion  his  furuheiul  :  tlui  sign  of  n.'Vereimi'  ftiid  oKi'ili- 
ciicc  which  is,  or  ought  to  Li',  ohscrvoil  with  the 
linnaua  of  the  !Sult:iu  aiidothti'  uiieiitul  jiotciitiitis. 

Tlie  same  evening  I  got  hack  to  my  conifuitiiblo 
room  at  Xeroiiotiiino,  and  did  aiii]ik' justice  to  a  good 
laeagre  diuMcr  after  the  heat  and  fatigues  of  the  day. 
A  monk  hud  arrived  from  one  of  the  outlying  farms 
who  could  sjicak  u.  little  Italian  ;  he  was  deputed  to 
ilo  llio  honours  of  t\u',  hotisc,  and  accordingly  dined 
with  mc.  lie  was  a  magnilieeiit-luoking  man  of  thirty 
or  thirty-five  years  of 

nge,  with  larger  eyes  and  ..  _  ___ 

long    black    hair    and  f- 

lieai'd.     -\s  we  sat  to-  ^^^^^^'zl 

gether  in  the  evening 
in  the  ancient  room,  by 
the  light  of  one  dim 
brazen  lani|),  with  deep 
shades  thrown  across 
his  faeo  and  figure,  I 
thought  he  would  have 
made  an  admirable 
study  for  Titian  or 
Sebastian  del  I'iombo. 
In  the  course  of  con- 
versation I  found  that 
he  had  learnt  Italian 
from  another  monk, 
having  never  been  out 
of  the  ]ieninsula  of 
-Mount  Atlios.  His 
|iarents  and  most  of 
the  other  inhidiitants 
of  the  village  where  he 
was  liorn,  sumewherc' 
in  Roumeliu — but  its 
name  or  exact  position 
he  did  not  know — had 
been  massacred  ibiring 
some  revolt  (jr  di-;tnr 
bance.  So  ho  had  been 
t(jld,  buthereuunnbercd 
nothing  about  it ;  be 
had  been  ed,;catcd  in  a 
.'chool  in  this  or  one  of 
the  other  inouiisteries, 
airl  his  whole  life  had 
been  ])asscd  upon  the 
Holy  ^Fountain;  and 
this,  !i(!  said,  was  the 
case   with  very   many 

other  monks.  He  did  not  rpmember  his  mother,  and 
did  not  seem  quite  sure  that  he  ever  had  one ;  he 
had  never  seen  a  woman,  nor  had  he  any  idea  what 
sort  of  things  women  were,  or  what  they  looked  like. 
lie  a.'^ked  me  whether  they  resembled  tlie  )iiclurcs  of 
the  Paiiagia,  the  Holy  Virgin,  which  hang  in  every 
church.  Now,  those  who  are  conversant  with  the 
]  ccnliar  conventional  representations  of  the  Dlessed 
Virgin  in  the  pictures  of  the  Greek  Church,  which  are 
all  e.Kactly  alike,  still',  hard,  and  dry,  without  any 
appearance  of  life  or  emotion,  will  agree  with  me  that 
they  do  not,  alTord  a  very  favourable  idea  of  the  gi-ace 
or  beauty  of  the  fair  k'X  ;  and  that  there  was  a  dilliT- 
euce  of  aj>pcarance  between  black  women,  Circassians, 
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and  those  of  other  nations,  which  was,  liowever,  difficult 
to  describe  to  one  who  had  never  seen  a  lady  of  any 
race.  He  listened  with  great  interest  while  I  told  him 
that  all  women  were  not  exactly  like  the  pictures  lie 
liad  seen,  but  I  did  not  thiidi  it  charitable  to  carry  on 
the  conversation  farther,  although  the  jjoor  monk 
seemed  to  have  a  stroug  inclinatiou  to  know  nioro  of 
that  interesting  race  of  beings  from  whoso  society  lie 
had  been  so  entirely  debarred.  I  oiti'U  thought  after- 
wards of  the  singular  lot  of  this  manly  and  noble-look- 
ing moidc  :  whether  he  is  still  n  reclu»e,  either  in  the 
monastery  or  in  his  mountoin-furm,  with  its  little  moss- 
grown  chapel,  as  ancient  ns  the  days  of  Constaiitine,  or 

whether    he    lias  gone 
_  out  into  the  world  and 

mingled  in  its  pleaBiires 
z  and  its  cares. 

I  arranged  with  tlie 
captain  of  a  small  ves.sel 
-.vhich  was  lying  off 
Xeropotamo  taking  iu 
a  cargo  of  wood,  that 
he  sho\ild  give  mc  a 
]ia.s.snge  in  two  or  three 
days,  when  lie  said  he 
should  be  ready  to  sail ; 
and  iu  the  meantime  I 
jiurposed  to  explore  the 
metropolis  of  JI<mnt 
Athos,  the  town  of 
Karyes ;  and  then  to 
go  to  Caracalla,  and 
remain  tluii'  till  the' 
ves.sel  was  ready.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  next 
morning  1  set  out,  the 
agoumenos  sujiplying 
me  with  mules.  Ihe 
gnidi'  did  not  know 
how  far  it  was  to  Ka- 
ryes, which  is  situnte<l 
almost  in  the  centre  of 
the  peninsida.  I  found 
it  was  only  distant  one 
hour  ami  a-half;  but  as 
I  bad  not  made  ur 
rangenieuts  to  go  on,  I 
was  oblig<d  to  remain 
there  all  day.  Close  to 
the  town  is  the  great 
monastery  of  Coutloii- 
moussi,  or  Kutlnmnsi, 
the  most  regular  buihl- 
ing  on  Mount  Athos. 
It  contains  a  large  square  court  with  a  cloister  of 
stone  arches  oil  romid  it,  out  of  which  the  cells  and 
chambers  open,  as  they  do  in  a  Komaii  Catholic  con- 
sent. 1'hc  chnreh  stands  in  the  centre  of  this  quad- 
rangle, and  glories  in  a  famous  jiicture  of  the  Last 
Judgment  on  the  wall  of  the  narthex,  or  porch,  Ijeforo 
the  door  of  entrance.  The  monastery  was  at  this  time 
nearly  uninliabitcd  ;  but,  after  some  trouble,  I  found 
one  monk-,  who  made  great  difficulties  as  to  ehowirg 
mc  the  library,  for  he  .said  a  Russian  had  been  there 
some  tinu;  ago  and  had  borrowed  a  book  which  ho 
never  returned.  However,  at  last  I  gained  admission 
by  means  of  that  ingenious  silver  key  which  opens  so 
manv  locks. 


FRESCO    OF    SAIMT    GEORGE, 


Tn  ft  good-sizcj  siiunrn  room,  filled  with  kIicIvcs  all 
rouiiil,  I  fi>und  a  fiiiu  although  iipgloutcd,  oiilloctiou  of 
liouka ;  a  great  many  of  them  thrown  on  the  tloor  in 
heapH,  and  covered  all  over  with  dnst,  which  the 
Rus:4iau  did  not  ap|M'ar  to  have  mnch  diatiirbcd  when 
he  borrowed  tiM)  biiok  which  hud  ncetisiunod  nic  so 
niuoli  trouble.  There  wore  abo\it  six  or  seveii  Imndred 
vohiinea  of  ])rinted  books,  two  hundred  MSS.  on  paper, 
and  a  hundred  and  fifty  on  velliiin.  I  was  not  per- 
mitted to  examine  this  library  at  all  to  my  Mitii-factiuii. 
The  solitary  monk  thought  I  w,is  a  Ru-.siiiii,  ami  would 
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wiiM  not  a  rtussian  ;  but  it'  they  had  seen  tUo  conteutii 


of  the  Huddio  bags  which  were  sticking  out  bravely  on 
eaoli  side  of  tliu  pttieut  mule  at  the  gate,  they  would, 
perh.tpa,  have  considered  me  as  somothiiig  far  worse. 

Kutlumusi  Wiis  foumlcd  by  the  Emperor  Alexius 
Comaeiius,  and,  havin;;  been  destroyed  by  "  the  Pojm) 
of  Rome,"  was  restorcil  by  the  piety  of  varioiis  hos- 
pudars  ami  waywudos  of  R.Msir.ibia.  It  is  diflicult  to 
undei-st  uid  what  thcio  worthy  monks  can  mean  when 
they  allirm  that  several  of  thuir  monasteries  have   been 


--mu 


cvp:)£SS  tree. 

burned  and  plundered  by  the  Pope.  Perhaps  in  the 
days  of  the  Crusades  some  of  the  rai)aciou<  anil  undis- 
ciplined hordes  who  accompanied  the  armies  of  the 
Cross — not  to  rescu'i  the  holy  sepulchre  from  the  power 
of  the  Saracens,  Vnjt  for  the  sake  of  plunder  and  robbery 
— may  have  been  attracte  I  by  the  fame  of  the  riches  of 
these  peaceful  convents,  and  have  made  the  differences 
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not  lot  me  alone,  or  give  mo  the  time  I  wanted  for 
my  researches.  I  found  a  multitudi!  of  folios  and  ipiurtos 
of  the  works  of  St.  Chrysostom,  who  seems  to  have 
been  the  principal  instructor  of  the  monks  of  Mount 
Athos,  that  is,  in  the  days  when  tlioy  were  iu  the  habit 
of  reading — a  tedious  castom,  which  th.'-y  have  long 
since  given  u])  by  general  consent.  I  met  also  with  an 
Evangelistarium,  a  quarto  in  uncial  letters,  but  not  in 
very  fine  condition.  Two  or  three  other  monks  had 
by  this  time  crept  out  of  their  holes,  but  they  would 
not  part  wi  th  any  of  their  books  :  that  unhappy  Russian 
had  filled  the  minds  of  tlio  whole  brotherhood  with 
suspicion.  So  we  wont  to  the  church,  which  was  cnri- 
ousand  quaint,  as  they  all  aro  ;  and  as  wo  went  throngl; 
all  the  requisite  formalities  before  various  grim  pictm-es, 
and  showed  due  respect  for  the  sacred  character  of  a 
Christian  church,  they  began  at  last  to  believe  that  I 


COFFEE  PLANT, 
in  their  religion  a  pretext  for  sacrilege  and  rapacity. 
Thus,  bands  of  pirates  and  brigands  in  the  middle  ag."s 
may  hiwc  cloaked  their  acts  of  violence  under  the  spe- 
cious excuse  of  devotion  to  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  and 
so  tho  Pope  hiis  acquired  a  bad  name,  ami  is  looked 
upon  with  terror  and  animosity  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  monasteries  of  Afount  Athos. 

Having  seen  what  I  could,  I  went  on  to  tho  town 
of  Karyes,  if  it  can  properly  be  called  such  ;  for  it  in 
dirtitfult  to  explain  what  it  is.     One  may,  jierhaps,  say 
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tliat  wliit  Wiisliiiiijtiiii  is  til  till!  I'liitod  Stiitcs,  KnryM 
U  to  Mount  AtIio-(,  A  tl'w  lulh'nTrs  do  live  tlicro  wlio 
carvo  crosses  and    oriianu'iils   in   iy|in'-*s-wood.      'I'lic 

priiit'lpal  t'eatm f  tlio   pliicc  is  tin"   ;;rnit  ilimvli  of 

I'l'oliitou,  wliii'h  is  HniioHidt-d  liv  sniidtrr  liiiildin^s  nnd 
clnpph.     Tliesn  I  saw  at  a  disLiiicr,   lait  did  not  u-it, 
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because  I  coul  J  get  uo  mules,  nnd  it  was  too  liot  to  \vall< 
so  far.  A  Turkish  iii;a  lives  here  :  he  is  sent  Ity  the 
Porte  to  collect  the  rcveinu!  IVoni  the  monks,  and  also 
to  protect  them  from  other  Turkish  visitors.  He  is 
l)aid  and  provided  with  food  hy  a  kind  of  rate  which  is 
levied  on  the  twenty-one  monasteries  of  ayiov  opot,  and 
is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  sheep-dog  to  the  flock  of  helpless 


monks  who  pastiiic  among  the  trees  nnd  rocks  of  the 
peninsula. 

Karyt!s  stands  in  a  fair,  open  vale,  hnlf-way  \ip  the 
side  of  th(!  iniamtain,  and  coninianils  a  heaiitifiil  view 
to  the  north  of  the  sea,  with  the  mafjnificcnt  i>l  ind 
of  Hamotraki  loondiig  supr.lily  in  the  distance.  All 
around  arc  large  orchards  and  plantations  of  peach-trees 
and  of  various  other  sorts  af  fr-uit  licarins;  trees  in  great 
alpimdance,  nnd  the  round  hills  arc  clothed  with  giccn- 
sward.  It  is  n  h«]ii)y,  ])eaciful-looking  place,  and  in 
its  trim  and  sunny  arbours  reminds  one  of  Virgil  and 
Theocritus. 

I  went  to  the  hoiise  of  the  nga  to  seek  for  a  lialii- 
lation,  but  the  aga  was  asleep ;  and  who  was  then-  so 
bold  as  to  wake  a  sleeping  nga  I  Jaickily  he  awoke  of 
his  own  accord,  and  he  was  soon  informed  by  my  inter- 
preti'r  that  an  illustrious  per.sonnge  awaited  his  leisure, 
111'  did  not  care  for  a  monk,  and  not  much  for  an  agou- 
nienns  ;  lait  he  felt  small  in  the  presence  of  a  mighty 
urki-ih  aga.  Nevcrthcles.s,  iie  ventuied  a  few  hints 
us  usual  about  the  kings  and  cpieens  who  were  my  <ir-t 
cousin.s,  but  in  a  nuich  more  subdued  tone  than  usual  ; 
.•md  I  was  received  with  that  courteous  civility  and 
■;ood  breeiliiig  which  is  so  frecpiently  met  with  among 
Turks  of  every  degree.  The  aga  apologised  for  having 
no  good  room  to  ollir  me  ;  but  he  .sent  out  his  men  to 
look  for  a  lodging  ;  and  in  the  meantime  wo  wei  '  to 
a  kiosk,  that  is,  a  )ilace  like  a  largi'  birdcage 
enough  roof  to  make  a  shaih',  and  no  walls  to 
tlie  free  jiassagi'  of  the  air.  It  was  built  of  woe 
a  seall'ohl  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  groinid,  in  ^ae 
corner  of  a  garden,  and  commanded  a  fine  view  of  the 
sea.  In  one  corner  of  this  cage?  I  sat  the  day  long, 
for  there  was  jiowla're  else  to  go  to  ;  and  the  aga  sat 
ojiposito  to  mc  in  another  corner,  smoking  his  pipe,  in 
which  solacing  occupation  to  his  great  surpri.sc  1  did  not 
partake.  We  had  cups  of  eolfce  and  sherbet  every  now 
and  then,  and  about  every  halfhour  the  aga  \ittered 
a  few  words  of  compliment  or  welcome,  informing  mo 
occasionally  that  there  were  many  dervishes  in  tlu^ 
place, "  very  many  dervishes,"  for  so  lie  denominated  the 
monks.  Dinner  came  towards  evening.  There  was  meat, 
dolma.s,  demir  tatlessi,  olives,  salad,  roast  meat,  and 
pilau,  that  filled  up  some  time;  and  shortly  afterwards 
I  retired  to  the  house  of  the  monastery  of  Kussico,  a 
ittle  distance  from  my  kiosk  ;  and  there  I  slept  on  a 
carjjct  on  the  boards;  nnd  at  suniisn  was  ready  to 
continue  my  journey,  as  were  also  the  mules.  The  nga 
gave  mo  some  breakfast,  at  which  repast  a  cat  made!  its 
appearance,  with  whom  the  day  beforo  I  liad  made 
actpiaintance  ;  but  now  it  came,  not  alone,  but  accom- 
panied by  two  kittens.  '"Ah!"  said  I  to  the  aga, 
"  liow  is  tliis  /  Wliy,  as  I  live,  this  is  a  site  cat  I  a  cat 
feminine  !  What  business  has  it  on  Blount  Atl""" }  and 
with  kittens  too  !  a  wicked  cat !" 

"  Hush  1'  said  the  aga,  with  a  solemn  grin ;  "  do  not 
say  anything  about  it.  Yes,  it  must  be  a  she-cat :  I 
allow,  certainly,  that  it  must  bo  a  she-cat.  I  brought 
it  with  me  from  Stamboul ;  btit  do  not  speak  of  it,  or 
they  will  take  it  away ;  and  it  reminds  me  of  my  home, 
where  my  wife  and  children  are  livii>g  far  away  from 
nu'." 

I  promised  to  make  no  scandal  abotit  the  cat,  and 
took  my  leave  ;  and  as  I  rode  off  I  saw  him  looking  at 
me  out  of  liis  cage  with  the  cat  sitting  by  his  side.  I 
was  sorry  I  could  not  take  agnand  the  cat  nnd  all  with 
me  to  Stamboul,  the  jHjor  gentleman  looked  so  solitaiy 
and  mekucholy. 
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Uore  is  held  a  weekly  fttir  or  market  on  Saturday, 
which  presents  the  singular  spectf\cle  of  a  fair  without 
noise,  and  a  crowd  without  a  woman.  "  I  should  rather 
say."  adds  Webber  Smith,  "  without  anything  tame  of 
the  feminine  gender."  Horses,  bnlls,  rams,  and  cocks 
arc  not  uncommon  ;  b«t  everything  of  the  other  sex  is 
absolutely  forbidden  an  far  an  man  cai.  forbid  ;  but 
uncivilised  nature  asserts  her  rights,  and  wild  pigeons, 
and  other  birds  and  insects,  especially  bees,  alwund, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  monks'  most  absurd  and  unnatural 
recitations,  afford  a  natural  'source  of  profit. 

To  this  fair  the  neighbouring  country  people  bring 
corn,  and  wine,  and  irou-work.  The  caloyers  supply 
crosses  prettily  carved  in  wood  or  horn,  beads,  prints  of 
their  favo\irite  panagia  or  of  thtir  monasteries,  and 
some  few  shopi  are  opened  for  caviar,  salted  fish,  ammu- 
nition, tbc.  This  lasts  till  the  sun  has  risen  three  or 
foiu-  hours,  when  the  shops  are  shut,  the  monks  de]mrt, 
and  Karyes  again  assumes  its  wonted  tranquillity. 

The  catholicon,  or  church  of  Karyds,  has  been  un- 
roofed these  seventy  years  past,  but  we  may  add,  it  was 
decorated  by  Fanselinos  the  same  as  Saint  Liura.  If 
the  monks  have  neglected  the  study  of  letters,  they  have 
not  the  less  persisted  in  tkcir  renowned  works  in  scidp- 
ture  in  wood,  of  which  we  give  two  examples  (iSee  pp.  580 
andS76),  in  painting,  and  in  engraving.  The  catholicon 
of  Karycs  contains  a  series  of  frescoes  of  the  very  best 
epoch  of  the  Athonite  school.  These  )>aintings  are  by 
Manuel,  aurnamcd  Fanselinos  (full  moon),  who  was 
bom  at  Salonika,  somewhere  about  the  twelfth  century. 
This  eminont  artlit,  if  whom  so  little  is  known,  is  yet 
considered  to  be  not  only  at  the  head  of  the  Athonite 
but  even  of  the  whole  Dyzantine  school.  The  traditions 
of  that  schol  liave  been  transmitted  to  us  in  a  work 
entitled  "Quido  to  Painting"  (in  Greek),  published  in 
16>!0,  by  the  monk  Deiiys,  of  the  Slonastery  of 
Fourna,  near  Agrsplki  in  Thessaly,  and  his  pupil 
Cyrillus  of  Chio  TIm?  jwrtrait  of  Saint  Georges  {Ste 
p.  574)  waa  r!iO  only  one  which  the  obscurity  of  the 
cati;o!;cor.  of  Karyes  permitted  to  be  reproduced  by 
photography. 

At  Kar>-es  there  is  also  a  house  of  some  dimensions, 
but  most  modest  appearance,  where  the  council  that 
rules  the  peninsuU  holds  its  sittings.  This  council  is 
composed  of  twenty  epistates,  who  represent  the 
twenty  monasteries  (Se«  p.  CSl).  A  president  elected 
every  fourth  year  by  this  assembly  participates  in  the 
executive  power  with  the  representatives  of  the  four 
nionastciics  of  Laura,  Iveron,  Vatopedi,  and  Kiliantari. 
The  rescripts  and  ordinances  are  all  sealed  by  a  common 
Kcal  of  which  each  representative  holds  a  fourth  part, 
so  that  it  cannot  t>e  affixed  without  the  consent  or 
knowledge  of  all  The  Turkish  government  recognizes 
this  raonacha*.  rcpu'olio  on  condition  of  its  paying  a 
triV)ute  of  500,000  piabtres  aunimlly  to  their  agi\  at 
KaryCs. 

The  republic  also  entertains  a  guard  of  twenty 
Christian  AllKinian  soldiers  {See  p.  675)  to  protect  the 
common  property,  which  consists  of  wood,  of  which 
they  cx}K;rt  considerable  quantities,  nuts,  and  olives. 
The  quantity  of  nuts  produced  by  the  peninsula  is 
very  great  The  monks  of  Kutlumusi  alone  gather 
upon  an  average  200,000  okas,  of  2^  lb.  each,  every 
j-car.  One  of  our  illustrations  repivsents  nut-gatf  ering 
on  Mount  Athos  (Set  p.  CCS).  The  monasteries  hold 
landr-d  property,  beiides,  in  Wallachia,  on  the  island 
of  Thasos,  and  on  the  coast  of  Turkey  in  Eurojie. 
They  call  these  Metok, 
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It  took  me,  says  Mr.  Curzon,  three  hours  to  reach 
C'aracalla,  where  the  agoumenos  and  Father  Joasa]>h 
received  me  with  all  the  hospitable  kindness  of  old 
friends,  and  at  once  in.^talled  me  in  my  old  room.  Inch 
looked  ints  the  court,  and  was  very  cool  and  quiet. 
Hei-e  I  reposed  in  i)eace  during  the  hotter  hours  of  the 
day ;  and  here  I  received  the  news  that  the  captain  of 
the  vessel  which  1  had  hired  had  left  me  in  the  lurch 
and  gone  out  to  sea,  having,  I  suppose-,  made  some 
better  bargain.  This  caused  me  some  ti-ibulation ;  but 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  get  another  vessel ; 
so  I  gent  back  to  Xeropotamo,  which  appeared  to  bo 
the  most  fi^uented  part  of  the  coast,  to  see  whether 
there  was  any  craft  there  which  could  be  hired. 

I  employed  the  next  day  in  wandering  about  with 
the  agoumenos  and  Father  Joasaph  in  all  the  holes  and 
comers'of  the  monastery ;  the  agoumenos  telling  me 
interminable  legends  of  the  saints,  and  asking  Father 
'^oasaph  if  they  were  not  true.  I  looked  over  the 
library,  where  I  found  an  uncial  Evangelistariiun ;  a 
manuscript  of  Demosthenes  on  paper,  but  of  some 
antiquity;  a  manuscript  of  Justin  (immnv)  in  Greek; 
and  several  other  mannscripts  —  all  of  which  the 
agoumenos  agreed  to  let  me  have. 

One  of  the  moaks  had  a  curiously  caiTcd  cross,  set 
in  silver,  which  he  wished  to  sell ;  but  I  told  the 
agoumenos  that  it  was  not  sufficiently  ancient :  I 
added,  however,  that  if  I  could  meet  with  any  ancient 
cross,  or  shrine,  or  reliquary,  I  should  be  delighted  to 
purchase  such  a  thing,  and  that  I  would  give  a  good 
price  for  it.  In  the  afternoon  it  struck  him  suddenly 
that  as  he  did  not  care  for  antiquities,  perhaps  we 
might  come  to  an  arrangement ;  and  the  end  of  the 
atTair  was  that  be  gave  me  c:-<«  of  the  ancient  crosses 
which  I  had  seen  when  I  was  ihere  before,  and  put 
the  one  the  monk  had  to  sell  in  its  place;  certain 
pieces  of  gold  which  I  pixxluced  rendered  th.s  tran- 
saction satisfactory  to  all  parties.  This  most  curious  and 
lieantiful  piece  of  jewellery  has  been  since  engraved, 
and  forms  the  subject  of  the  third  plate  in  Shaw's 
"  Dresses  and  Decorations  of  the  Middle  Ages," 
London,  1843.  It  had  been  presented  to  the  monas- 
tery by  the  Emperor  John,  whom,  from  what  I  was 
told  by  the  agoumenos,  I  take  to  have  been  John 
Zimisccs.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  as  well  as 
one  of  the  finest  relics  of  its  kind  now  existing  iu 
England, 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  my  man  returned 
from  Xeropotamo  with  the  information  that  he  had 
found  a  small  Greek  brig,  and  had  engaged  to  give  the 
]iatron  or  ca[itain  eleven  hundred  piastres  for  our  |ms- 
sage  thence  to  the  Dardanelles  the  next  day,  if  I  could 
manage  to  be  ready  in  so  short  a  time.  As  fortunately 
I  had  purchase<l  all  the  manuscripts  which  I  wished  to 
possess,  there  waa  nothing  to  detain  nii'  on  Mount 
i.ihos ;  for  I  had  now  visited  every  monastery  except- 
ing that  of  St  Anno,  which  indeed  is  not  a  monastei-y 
like  the  rest,  but  a  niern  collection  of  hermitages  i  - 
cells  at  tlie  extreme  point  of  the  ]>cninsula,  immediate!} 
under  the  great  peak  of  the  mountain.  I  was  told  that 
there  was  nothing  there  worth  seeing  ;  but  still  I  am 
sorry  that  I  diti  not  make  a  jnlgrimage  to  so  oiiginal  a 
community,  who  it  appears  live  on  roots  and  herbs, 
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anil  arc  the  most  strict  of  all  the  iiscotios  in  tills  strange        "  Nuts  !"  said  I. 

monastic  ivr'ioii.  "Yes,  nuts,"  saiilhe;  "hazel-nuts:  nuts  areexcellent 

All  of  asuil(trn,as  we  were  ttilkiug  quietly  together,    tilings.     Have  they  a  good  supply  of  nuts  at  Conatan- 
the  nfoumi'uos  askoil  lue  if  I  knew  what  was  the  price    tiuople  ( '  ,       •,    , 

ofuiitsatConstautinople.  i     "Well,"  said  I,    'I  <Wt  kuowj    but  I  daresay 
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thr'V  have.     H'lt  why,  my  lord,  do  you  ask?     Why  that  nuts  arc  unwholesomo;  hut  it  is  a  gi-eat  mistake." 

do  you  wish  to  know  the  price  of  hazelnuts  at  Con-  And  so  sayini^,  ho  introdnced  mu  into  a  set  of  iippcr 

rtantinojile  ('  rooms  that  1  had  not  previously  outorod,  the  entire 

"Oil'.'  said  the  aKounionos,   '-ihi'y  do  not  eat  half  floors  of  wh;"h  were  covered  two  feet  deep  with  nuts, 

unts  enonsjli  at  Stambonl.      Nuts  are  excellent  things.  I  never  .saw  oiie-hundrcdlh  jiarl  so  many  before.     The 

They  slu)\Ud  Ije  eaten  more  than  they  ale.     I'cople  say  good  agoumcuos,  it   seems,  had   been   B]]cculating  in 
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hazel-nutB ;  and  a  vessel  was  to  come  to  the  little 
tower  of  the  scaricatojo  down  below  to  be  freighted 
with  them  :  they  wen  to  produce  a  prodigious  profit, 
and  defray  the  expenses  of  finishing  the  new  building 
of  Caracalla. 

"  Take  some,"  said  he  ;  "  don't  be  afraid ;  there  are 
plenty.  Take  some,  and  taste  them,  and  then  you  can 
tell  your  friendu  at  Constantinople  what  a  peculiar 
flavour  you  found  in  the  famous  nuts  of  Athos ;  and  in 
all  Athos  every  one  knows  that  there  are  no  nuts  like 
those  of  Caracalla !" 

They  were  capital  nuts  ;  but  as  it  was  before  dinner, 
nnd  I  was  ravenously  hungry,  and  my  lord  the  agou- 
racnos  had  not  brought  a  bottle  of  sherry  in  his  pocket, 
I  did  not  particularly  relish  them.  But  there  had 
been  great  talk  during  the  morning  between  the  agou- 
raenos  and  Pater  Joasaph  about  a  famous  large  fish 
which  was  to  be  cooked  for  dinner ;  and,  as  the  im- 
]iortaut  hour  was  approaching,  we  adjourned  to  my 
sitting-room.  Father  Joasaph  was  already  there,  hav- 
ing washed  his  bands  and  seated  himself  on  the  divan, 
in  order  to  regulate  the  proceedings  of  the  lay  brother 
who  acted  as  butler.  The  preparations  for  the  banquet 
were  made.  The  lay  brother  first  brought  in  the 
table-cloth,  which  he  spread  upon  the  ground  in  one 
corm^r  of  the  room  ;  then  he  turned  the  table  upside 
down  UDon  the  table-cloth,  with  its  legs  in  the  air  : 
next  he  brought  two  immense  flagons,  one  of  wine, 
the  other  of  water  ;  these  were  m.ide  of  cu]>i)er  tinned, 
and  were  each  a  foot  and  a  half  high  :  he  set  them 
down  on  the  carpet  a  little  way  from  the  table-cloth ; 
and  round  the  table  ho  placed  three  cushions  fur  the 
agoumenos.  Pater  Joasaph,  and  me ;  and  then  he  went 
away  to  bring  in  dinner.  He  soon  reappeared,  bring- 
ing in,  with  the  assistance  of  another  stout  catevhrnicn, 
the  whole  of  the  dinner  on  a  large  circular  tray  of  n.'cII- 
polished  brass  called  a  sinnL  This  was  so  formed  as 
to  fix  on  the  sticking-up  legs  of  the  subverted  tabic, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  rater  Joasaph,  it  was  soon  all 
tight  and  straight.  lu  a  great  centre-dish  there  a]>- 
peared  the  big  fish  on  a  sea  of  sauce  surrounded  by  a 
mountainous  shore  of  rice.  Hound  this  luxiunous 
centre  stood  a  circle  of  smaller  dishes,  olives,  caviare, 
salad  (no  eggs,  because  there  were  no  hens),  papas 
yaknesi,  and  several  sweet  things.  Two  cats  followed 
the  dinner  into  tho  room,  and  sat  down  demurely  side 
by  side.  The  fish  looked  excellent,  and  had  a  most 
savoury  smell.  I  hod  washed  my  hands,  and  wo.?  pre- 
(Niriug  to  sit  down,  when  the  Father  Abbot,  who  was 
not  thinking  of  the  dinner,  took  this  inopportune 
moment  to  begin  one  of  his  interminable  stories. 

"  We  liave  before  spoken,"  he  said,  "  of  tho  many 
king^  princes,  and  patriarchs  who  have  given  up  the 
world  and  ended  their  days  hero  in  jieace.  One  of  tho 
most  important  epochs  in  the  history  of  Mount  Athos 
occurred  about  the  year  133G,  when  a  Calabrian  monk, 
a  man  of  great  learning  though  of  mean  appearance, 
whose  name  was  Barlaam,  arrived  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
venerate  tho  sacred  relics  of  our  famous  sanctuaries. 
He  found  here  many  holy  men,  who,  having  retired 
cutirely  from  the  world,  by  communing  with  them- 
selves in  the  privacy  of  their  own  cells,  had  arrived  at 
that  state  of  calm  beatitude  and  heavenly  contempla- 
tion, that  the  eternal  light  of  Mount  Tabor  was  re- 
Tealed  to  them." 

"  Mount  Tabor  t"  said  I. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  agoumenos,  "  the  light  which  had 
been  seen  during  the  time  of  the  Truiistiguratiou  by 


the  apostles,  and  which  had  always  existed  there,  was 

seen  by  those  who,  after  years  of  solitude  and  penance 

and  maceration  of  the  fiesh,  had  arrived  at  that  state 

of  abstraction  from  all  eorthly  things  that  in  their 

bodies  they  saw  the  divine  light.     They  in  those  gootl 

times  would  sit  alone  in  their  chambci-s  with  their  eyes 

cast  down  upon  the  region  of  their  navel  j  this  was 

painful  at  first,  both  from  the  fixedness  of  tho  attitude 

required,  with  the  head  bent  down  ujjon  the  breast, 

and  from  tho  workings  of  the  mind,  which  seemed  to 

wander  in  the  regions  of  darkness  and  spuce.     At  lust, 

1  when  they  had  persevered  in  fasting  day  and  night, 

with  no  change  of  thought  or  attitude  for  many  hours, 

I  they  began  to  feel  a  wonderful  satisfaction  ;  a  ray  of 

I  joy  inefiable  would  seem  to  illuminate  the  brain ; 

I  and  no  sooner  had  the  soul  discovered  the  place  of 

the  heart  than  it  was  involved  in  a  mystic  and  ethereal 

'  light."  > 

"  Ah,"  said  I,  "really  r 
i  "  Now  this  Barlaam,  being  a  carnal  and  worldly- 
I  minded  man,  took  upon  himself  to  doubt  the  efficacy 
\  of  this  bodily  and  mental  discipline;  it  i.s  said  that 
he  even  ventured  to  ridicule  the  venerable  fathers  who 
gave  themselves  up  so  entirely  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  light  of  Mount  Tabor.  Not  only  did  he  question 
the  merits  of  these  ascetic  acts,  but,  being  learned  in 
books,  and  being  endowed  with  great  jKiweri'  of  elo- 
quence and  persuasion,  he  infused  doubts  into  the 
minds  of  others  of  the  monks  and  anchorites  of  Mount 
Athos.  Arguments  were  used  on  both  sides;  con- 
versations arose  upon  these  subjects  ;  arguments  grew 
into  disputations,  conversations  into  controversies,  till 
at  liiat,  from  the  most  peaceful  and  regular  of  commu- 
nities, the  peninsula  of  •.un  holy  mountain  became  from 
one  end  to  the  other  a  theatre  of  discord,  doubt,  and 
difference ;  the  flames  of  contention  were  lit  up ; 
everything  was  tmsettlcd;  men  knew  not  what  to 
think ;  till  at  last,  with  general  consent,  the  unhappy 
intruder  was  dismissetl  from  all  the  monasteries;  and, 
flying  from  the  stonn  of  angry  words  which  ho  had 
raised  on  all  sides  around  him,  he  departed  from 
Mount  Athos  and  retired  to  the  city  of  Constantinople. 
There  his  specious  manners,  his  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Latins,  and  the  dissensions  he  had  created 
in  the  church,  brought  him  into  notice  at  court ;  and 
now  not  only  were  the  monks  of  Mount  Athos  and 
Olympus  divided  against  each  other,  but  the  city  was 
split  into  parties  of  theological  disputants ;  clamour 
and  acrimony  raged  on  every  side.  The  Ennieror 
Andronicus,  willing  to  remove  the  cause  of  .so  much 
contention,  and  being  at  the  same  time  sun-ounded 
with  difficulties  on  all  sides  (for  the  unbelieving  Turks, 
commanded  by  tho  fierce  Orchan,  had  with  their  un- 
numbered tribes  overrun  Bithynia  and  many  of  the 
provinces  of  the  Christian  emperor),  ho  graciously 
condescended  to  give  his  imperial  mandate  that  the 
monk  Barlaam  should  [liere  the  two  cats  becamo  voci- 
ferous in  their  impatience  for  the  fish]  be  sent  on  an 
embassy  to  the  Pope  of  Rome  ;  he  was  euipoworcd  to 
enter  into  negotiations  for  tho  settlement  of  all  reli- 
gious diflurenccs  between  tho  Eastern  and  Western 
churches,  on  condition  that  the  Latin  princes  should 
assist  tho  emperor  to  drive  the  Turks  back  into  the 
confines  of  Asia.  The  Emperor  Andronicus  died  from 
a  fever  brought  on  by  excitement  in  defending  the 
cause  of  the  ascetic  quietists  before  a  council  in  his 
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palace.  John  raloologus  was  set  aBide ;  and  John 
Cantacuzene,  in  a  desperate  endeavour  to  please  all 
parties,  gave  liis  daughter  Theodora  to  Orclian  the 
Emperor  of  the  Osmanlis  ;  and  at  Iuh  coronation  the 
purple  buskin  of  his  right  leg  wan  fastened  on  by  the 
Greeks,  and  that  of  his  left  leg  by  the  Latins.  Not- 
withstanding these  concessions,  the  emba-ssy  of  Jjarlaani, 
the  most  important  with  which  any  diplomatic  agent 
was  ever  trusted,  failed  altogether  from  the  troubles 
of  the  times.  The  Emperor  John  Cantacuzeni',  who 
celebrated  his  own  acts  in  an  edict  beginning  with  the 
words,  '  By  my  sublime  and  almost  incredible  virtue,' 
gave  up  the  reins  of  power,  and  taking  the  name  of 
Joasaph,  became  a  monk  of  one  of  the  monasteries  ot 
the  holy  mountain,  which  was  then  known  by  the  name 
of  the  monastery  of  Mangane,  while  the  monk  Barlaam 
was  created  Bishop  of  Gerace,  in  Italy." 

By  the  time  the  good  abbot  had  couio  to  the  con- 
clusion of  his  history,  the  fish  was  cold  and  the  dinner 
sjioilt;  but  I  thought  his  account  of  the  extraordiii  ry 
notions  which  the  monks  of  those  dark  ages  had  foimod 
of  the  duties  of  Christianity  so  curious,  that  it  almost 
com])ensated  for  the  calamity  of  losing  the  only  good 
dinner  which  I  \m\  seen  on  Mount  Athos. 


NUTS. 

What  a  difference  it  would  have  maile  in  the  atlaii-s 
of  Europe  if  the  eudja.ssy  of  Barlaam  hatl  succeeded  ! 
The  Turks  woidd  not  have  been  now  in  j)osst'.ssion  of 
Constantinople  ;  and  many  [loints  of  difference  liaving 
been  mutually  conceded  by  the  two  great  divisions  of 
the  church,  jwrhaps  the  Beformatiou  never  would  have 
taken  place.  The  narration  of  these  events  was  tin; 
more  interesting  to  me,  a.t  I  liad  it  from  the  lips  of  a 
monk  who  to  all  intents  and  purposes  was  living  in  the 
darkness  of  remote  anticpiity.  His  ample  robes,  his 
long  beard,  and  the  Byzantine  architecture  of  the 
ancient  i-oom  in  which  wo  sat,  impressed  his  words 
upon  my  remembranco ;  and  as  I  looktnl  upon  the 
eager  countenance  of  the  abbot,  whose  thoughts  still 
were  fixed  ujKin  the  world  from  which  he  had  retired, 
while  he  discoui-scd  of  the  troubles  and  discords  which 
had  invaded  the  iwaceful  glades  and  quiet  solitudes  of 
the  holy  mountain,  I  felt  that  there  was  no  place  left  on 
.    ,    _ 


this  side  of  the  grave  where  the  wicked  cease  from 
troubling,  or  where  the  weary  are  at  rest.  No  places, 
however,  that  I  Imvo  seen  cfjual  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery  and  the  calm  retired  look  of  the  small  farm- 
houses, if  they  may  so  be  called,  which  I  met  with  in 
my  rides  on  the  declivities  of  Mount  Athos.  Theto 
builtlings  are  usually  situated  on  the  sides  of  hills 
opening  on  the  land  which  the  monastic  labourers  cul- 
tivate :  they  consist  of  a  small  scpiare  tower,  usually 
appended  to  which  are  one  or  two  little  stone  cottages, 
and  an  ancient  chapel,  from  which  the  tinkling  of  the 
linr  which  calls  the  monks  to  prayer  may  be  heard 
many  times  a  day  echoing  softly  through  the  lovely 
glades  of  the  primeval  forest.  The  grotind  is  covereil 
in  some  places  with  anemimes  and  cyclamen  ;  water- 
fills  are  met  with  at  the  head  of  half  the  valleys, 
pouring  their  refreshing  waters  over  marble  rocks.  If 
the  great  mountain  itself,  which  towers  up  so  grandly 
above  the  enchanting  scenery  below,  had  been  carved 
into  the  form  of  a  statue  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
according  to  the  project  of  Lysippus,  though  a  won- 
derful effort  of  human  labour,  it  could  hardly  have 
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added  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  which  is  so  much 
increased  by  the  ap])earance  of  the  monasteries,  whoso 
lofty  towers  and  rounded  domes  apjiear  almost  like 
the  palaces  we  read  of  in  a  fairy  tale. 

The  next  morning,  at  an  early  hour,  mules  were 
waiting  in  the  court  to  carry  mo  across  the  hills  to  the 
harbour  l)elow  the  monastery  of  Xeropotamo,  where 
the  Greek  brig  was  lying  which  was  to  convey  me  and 
my  treasures  from  these  jieaceful  shorea.  Emptying 
out  my  girdle,  I  calculated  how  much,  or  rather  how 
little,  money  would  siiflice  to  ])ay  the  expenses  of  my 
voyage  to  the  Asiatic  castle  of  the  Danlanelles,  feeling 
a.ssured  that  from  thence  I  could  get  credit  for  a 
passage  in  the  magnificent  steamer  The  Slaiiibotil, 
which  ran  between  Smyrna  and  Constantinople.  With 
the  reservation  of  this  sum,  I  gave  the  ogoumenos  all 
my  remaining  gold,  and  in  return  he  provided  me  with 
nu  old  wooden  chest,  in  which  I  stowed  awny  sevend 
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goodly  folios  ;  for  the  saddlc-bngs,  althoHgh  distended 
to  their  utmost  limits,  did  not  suffice  to  carry  nil  thi' 
great  manuscripts  and  ponderous  volumes  that  were 
now  added  to  my  store.  Turning  out  the  corn  from 
the  nosebags  of  the  mules,  I  i)Ut  one  or  two  smaller 
books  in  each ;  and,  after  all,  an  extra  mule  was  sent 
for  to  convey  the  surplus  tomes  over  the  rough  and 
craggy  ridge  which  we  were  to  pass  in  o>ir  jourucy  to 
the  other  sea.  Although  the  stories  of  the  ngoumenos 
were  too  windy  and  too  long,  1  was  sorry  to  part  from 
him,  and  I  took  an  uffeotionato  leave  also  of  Pater 
Jonsaph  and  the  two  cats.  Unfortunately,  in  the  hurry 
of  departure,  I  left  on  the  divan  the  MS.  of  Justin, 
which  I  had  been  trying  to  decipher,  ami  forgot  it 
when  I  came  away.  It  was  a  small  thick  octavo,  on 
cliarta  bombycinn,  and  was  probably  kicked  into  the 
nearest  corner  as  soon  as  I  evac\iatcd  the  monastery. 

Our  ride  was  a  very  rough  one.  %Ve  had  fii-st  In 
ascend  the  hill,  in  some  places  through  dec^i  ravines 
and  in  others  through  most  glorious  forests  of  gigantic 
trees,  mostly  jilanes,  with  a  thick  underwood  of  those 
aromatic  flowering  evergi'eens  which  so  beautifully 
clothe  the  hills  of  Gi-cece  and  this  jnirt  of  Turkey. 
When  we  had  crossed  the  ujiiK-r  ridge  of  rock,  leaving 


the  jjcak  of  Athos  towering  to  the  sky  on  om-  left,  we 
had  to  descend  the  dry  IkmI  of  a  torrent  so  full  of  great 
stones  and  fallen  rucks,  that  it  aj)i)eared  imimssible  for 
anything  but  a  goat  t»  tiiivel  on  such  a  road.  I  got 
off  my  mule,  and  began  jumping  from  one  rock  to 
'mother  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice  ;  but  the  sun  was 
ho  powerful,  that  in  a  short  time  I  was  completely  ex- 
hausted ;  and  on  looking  at  the  mules,  I  saw  that  one 
after  another  they  jumjjed  down  so  unerringly  over 
the  chasms  and  broken  rocks,  alighting  so  precisely  in 
the  exact  jilaco  Avhcro  there  was  stjinding  room  for 
their  feet,  that,  after  a  little  consideration,  I  remounted 
my  mulo  ;  and  keeping  my  seat,  without  holdiug  the 
bridle,  we  hopj)ed  and  skipped  from  rock  to  rock  down 
this  extraordinary  ti-ack,  until  in  due  time  we  arrived 
safely  nt  the  sea  shore,  clcse  to  the  mouth  of  the  little 
river  of  Xero|>otamo.  My  manuscripts  and  myself 
were  soon  embarked,  and  with  a  favouring  breeze  wo 
stiioil  out  into  the  Gulf  of  Monte  Santo,  and  had 
leisure  to  survey  the  scenery  of  this  sui)erb  ])cnin8ula 
as  we  glided  round  the  lofty  marble  rocks  and  noble 
forests  which  forned  the  background  to  the  strange 
and  picture.s(|uc  Byzantine  monasteries  with  every  one 
of  which  we  had  become  accjuainted. 
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MOTIHIKT  OF  PoFrLMlOK  OF  UHITID  STATES  WK9TW1BD  — 

DiTisioN  OF  United  States  into  two  Halves,  one  half 
Febtile,  and  tbe  other  Infertile— Line  of  Wateb- 

SniD  BETWEEN  UNITED  STATES    AN'D    IlllITISlI    AUEBICA— 

Host  Atailable  Line  of  Communication  from  East  to 
West  bt  the  Upfbb  Mississipri,  Ked  Biver,  Upfeb 
Saseatchewan,  and  Nobtuekn  Rockt  Mountains — 
Causes  of  Aridity  of  iue  Oreat  Plains  to  tub 
South,   and   of  Fertility  in  TnB  Nobtii  ob  liRiTiiin 

AUEBICA— I'aSSAQB  OF  1'aCIFIO  WINDS  TllUOUOn  THE 
DEFBES9I0N     IN     TUB     NOBTUEBLT     KoCKY     MOUNTAINS— 

Fhisical  Ciiabactebs  of  TitE  Obeat  Plains. 

The  tendency  in  the  ]X)piilatiou  of  North  America 
to  move  westward  in  not  solely  connected  with  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  Culifoniia  and  British  Columbia. 
Such  a  discovery  has,  by  the  secret  workings  of  kind 
Providence,  undoubtedly  done  more  to  hasten  the 
movement  than  the  dissemination  of  mora  detailed 
information  with  regard  to  the  wondrous  capabilities 
of  the  western  sea-board  of  North  A  mcrica,  for  agri- 
culture and  industry,  and  for  Mhipi)ing  and  commerce, 
would  probably  have  accomplished  in  ages.  But  still 
the  movement  was  setting  in  steadily,  and  certainly 
without  this  tempting  incentive.  Astoria,  whoso 
fortunes  have  been  so  picturesquely  narrated  by 
Washington  Irving,  and  San  Francisco  had  arisen — 
the  one  on  the  Columbia,  the  other  in  California — 
before  a  speck  of  native  gold  had  been  discovered. 

The  Mormons,  driven  from  their  New  Jerusalem  at 
Nauvoo,  have  founded  towns  and  cities,  and  occupied 
the  whole  of  that  extensive  region  to  the  south,  which 
lies  between  the  Sierra  Nevada  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  other.  The  great  Salt 
Luke  City  has  been  designated  as  the  key-stone  in 
the  great  social  arch  which  will  one  day  unite  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  The  exclusive  privileges  of 
the  British  Fur  Companies  have  alone  inteqx>sed 
themselves  between  the  destiny  of  man  and  the  secret 
intentions  and  designs  of  Providence  in  British 
America,  and  have  kept  the  tide  of  emigration  from 
Vancouver  and  the  valleys  of  Fitizcr's  and  Thomjwon's 
rivers. 

Now  that  these  obstacles  are  removed,  that  gold  has 
been  found  broadcast  in  Califoniia  nnd  in  British 
Columbia,  that  the  fertility  and  availability  of  the 
western  sea-board  to  colonisation  and  commcrc9  are  be- 
coming daily  better  known,  interest  centres  itself  in  dis- 
covering the  best  and  easiest  road  from  the  east  to  the 
west.  We  have  seen  that  PalliserV  expedition  has 
determined  the  existence  (  f  several  feasible  passes  in 
the  British  |)ortion  of  the  Rocky  Mountains — nay,  it 
seems  as  that  chain  of  mountains  keeps  receding  in 
height  as  it  is  ])rolonged  to  the  southward,  and  the 
deepest  gaps  exist  where  the  mountitins  are  loftiest,  so 
it  is  probable  that  the  most  available  pass  will  be  de- 
termined to  be  in  British  tcrritorj-.  What  is  still 
more  curious  is  that  it  has  been  dutcrniined  that  there 
exists  on  the  northern  limit  of  the  great  American 
desert  a  broad  strip  of  fertile  country,  rich  in  water, 
woods,  and  imsturagc,  drained  by  the  North  Sas- 
katchewan and  its  affluents,  and  it  is  a  physical  reality 


of  the  highest  importance  to  the  interests  of  Britiiih 
North  America  that  this  continuous  belt  can  be  settled 
and  cultivated  from  a  few  miles  west  of  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  to  the  passes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  any 
line  of  communication,  whether  by  waggon-road  or 
railroad,  passing  through  it,  will  eventually  enjoy  the 
great  advantage  of  being  fed  by  an  agiicultural  popu- 
lation from  one  extremity  to  the  other. 

Now  this  state  of  things  docs  not  exist  with  regai-d 
to  the  United  States,  and  any  road  or  railroad  con- 
structed within  their  limits  must  pass  for  a  distance  of 
twelve  hundred  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi,  through 
uncultivable  land,  or,  in  other  words,  a  comparative 
desert. 

The  United  States  of  North  America  are  indeed 
divided  longitudinally  by  the  river  Mississippi  into 
two  halves,  one  of  which  is  feilile  and  suitable  for 
man,  the  other  hall' infertile  and  generally  unsuitable  for 
colonisation.  The  United  States,  at  least  New  Eng- 
land and  the  north-west  provinces,  are  separated  from 
British  America,  including  Canada  and  Rupert's  Land, 
by  a  very  remarkable  line  of  watershed  which  separates 
the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri  from  those  of  the  Red 
River  ;  those  of  the  Mississippi  from  the  great  lakes, 
and  those  of  the  Hudson,  Connecticut,  and  other  rivers  of 
New  Englandfrom  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  There 
is  a  map  drawn  up  upon  this  ])luin  attached  to  M.  dc 
Tocqueville's  well-known  work,  "  Democracy  in 
America,"  and  such  would  have  constituted  at  once  a 
natural  line  of  demarcation,  and  one  far  less  liable  to 
excite  controversy  than  the  present  ai'bitrary  line  which 
cuts  through  the  South  Saskatchewan,  Mouse  River, 
Red  River,  deAriates  up  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  cuts  off  the  Big  Fork,  and  intercepts  the  Pigeon 
River  line  of  communication  with  Absiniboia, 

The  line  of  the  future  march  of  civilisation,  and  of 
commoDication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  is  at 
the  same  time  curiously  enough  mai-ked  by  the  com- 
bine<l  orioumstances  of  climate,  physical  conformation 
of  the  laud,  availability  of  soil  and  course  of  waters,  to 
be  by  the  north-west  States— now  politically  designated 
as  lancolu's  Land — and  the  head  waters  of  the  Misssis- 
sippi  and  the  Missouri,  previous  to  the  Great  Bend, 
thence  by  Red  River  and  the  Upper  Saskatchewan, 
over  the  lowest  passes  throughout  the  whole  length  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  which  occur  iu  British 
territory,  and  thence  down  the  valley  of  the  Columbia 
or  Frazera,  as  future  circumstances  may  determine. 
This  is  no  hypothetical  view  of  the  matter,  founded 
upon  either  study  of  the  map  or  a  leaning  to  British 
interests ;  it  is  the  positive  result  of  stern  and  imperious 
facts,  derived  from  further  acquaintance  with  the 
countries  in  question. 

Along  the  thirty-second  parallel,  that  is  across  the 
Monn>)n  territory  of  Utah,  as  also  in  the  lino  of  New 
Mexico,  the  breadth  of  this  desert  is  less,  and  the  de- 
tached areas  of  fertile  soil  greatest  in  quantity,  but 
the  aggregate  number  of  square  miles  of  cultivable 
land  amounts  only  t<)  2,300  in  a  distance  of  1,210 
miles. 

From  its  mouth  to  the  Great  Bend,  the  Missuuri 
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admits  of  almofit  continuoiM  settlement  un  ita  imiiii'- 
(liato  baukii ;  thence  to  Fort  Union,  onir  iibout  one- 
Iburtli  could  bo  cultivated;  and  above  Fort  Union 
many  extensive  but  detached  bottoms  show  their 
adaptation  for  small  agricultural  areas. 

The  general  wuatwnrd  progress  of  settlement,  ii  few 
miles  west  of  the  U])|)cr  Missouri  Kiver,  is  rendered 
iin[i08sible,  by  the  conditions  of  clixiale  and  soil  which 
prevail  thero.  The  progress  of  settlement  must  neces- 
sarily bo  up  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  on  the  im- 
mediate bunks  of  the  Alissouri,  and  through  the  Valley 
of  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  to  tho  cultivable  areas 
in  the  basin  of  Lake  Winnipeg  and  in  Rupert's  Land. 
Tho  exploration  for  the  Pacific  railroad,  and  tho  meteoro- 
logical inTcstigations  carried  on  under  the  direction  of 
the  Surgeon-Qeneral  of  tho  United  States  army,  show 
conclusively  that  no  settlement  of  any  importance  can 
bo  established  over  a  vast  extent  of  country,  many  hun- 
dred miles  broad  on  the  eastern  flank  of  tho  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  south  of  tho  Qreat  Bend  of  tho  Missouri. 
Owing  to  the  absence  of  rain,  tho  apparently  great  riverr<, 
tho  Platte,  tho  Canadian,  the  Arkansas,  &o.,  aro  often 
converted  into  long  detached  reaches  or  ponds  during 
the  summer  months,  and  forbid  extensive  settlement 
oven  on  their  immediate  banks.  This  great  and  impor- 
tant physical  fact  is  contrary  to  popular  opinion,  which 
is  mainly  based  upon  an  inspection  of  a  map,  and 
guided  by  the  glowing  but  utterly  erroneous  descrip- 
tions which  are  periodically  circulated  respecting  the 
wonderful  fertility  of  the  Far  West,  and  its  capa- 
bility of  sustaining  a  dense  ])opulation.  The  arid 
districts  of  tho  ITpiior  Missouri  are  barren  trncts, 
wholly  uncidtivable,  from  various  causes.  The  arid 
plains  between  the  Platte  and  Canadian  rivet's  are 
in  great  part  sand-desurts.  The  "  Sngu-plains"  or  dry 
distrietd,  with  little  vegetable  growth  cxcejit  varieties 
of  artemosia  or  underwoo*l,  U-gin  on  tho  western  border 
of  the  plains  of  the  oustern  rocky  mountain  slojje,  and 
cover  much  the  larger  portion  of  tho  -whole  country 
westwartl.  Thesterili!  regions  on  the  eastern  slo|io  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  begin  about  500  or  COO  miles 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  its  breotlth  varies  from 
200  to  400  miles;  and  it  is  then  succeeded  by  tho 
Rocky  Mountain  range,  which,  rising  from  an  altitude 
of  5,200  leet  in  lat.  32",  reaches  10,000  feet  in  lat.  38", 
and  declines  7,490  feet  in  lat.  42"  24 ,  and  about  6,000 
in  lat.  47".  Along  this  range  isolated  |)vaka  and  ridges 
rise  into  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  in  some  instances 
attaining  an  clovaiion  of  17,000  feet.  The  breadth  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Range  varies  from  000  to  900 
miles.  The  soil  of  the  greater  part  of  this  region 
is  necessarily  so  sterile  from  ita  composition,  and,  where 
well  constituted  for  fertility,  from  the  absence  of  rain  at 
certain  seasons.  The  general  character  of  extreiv.o 
sterility  likewise  belongs  to  the  country  embraced  iu  the 
mountiun  region. 

The  only  direction  which  remains  for  extensive  freo- 
soil  seiiieuiuut  in  and  near  the  United  States  is  north- 
wards, partially  along  tho  immediate  banks  of  the 
Missouri,  about  tho  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
towards  the  valleys  of  the  Red  River  and  the  Assiniboino 
And  the  main  Saskatchewan.  The  popular  impression 
that  immense  areas  of  land,  available  for  the  purposes 
of  agrioultaro,  lie  between  the  Missouri  and  the  Bocky 
Mountain  chain,  has,  as  before  stated,  been  completely 
refuted  by  tho  explorations  and  surveys  for  the  Paoifio 


riulroad.    The  now  well-ascertained  aridity  of  climate 
and  its  natural  consequence,  sterility  of  soil,  both  com- 
bine to  contivm  the  title  of  "The  Qreat  American  Desert," 
given  by  the  early  explorers  of  the  eastern  flank  of  tho 
KiK-ky  Mountains  to  that  extensive  region  of  countiy. 
This  important  fact  cannot  fail  to  exercise  a  powerful 
influence  upon  the  oceupation  of  British  territory  north 
of  tho  49tli   parallel  of  latitude,  and  on  the  sources 
from  which  that  occupation  will  flow. 

The  cause  of  the  aridity  and  unfitness  for  settlement 
of  fully  one-third  of  the  United  States  has  been  ably 
discns.sed  by  distinguished  meteorologists.  The  arid 
regions,  or  great  plains,  west  of  tho  101st  degree  of 
longitude,  receive  a  very  smoU  amount  of  precipitation 
from  tho  humid  south  winds  coming  up  from  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi  from  tho  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  too 
far  swth  to  be  much  aflccted  by  north-cast  winds,  or 
tho  westei'ly  winds  from  the  Pacific.  This  vast  treeless 
pniirio  forms,  in  fact,  the  northern  limit  of  the  great 
arid  region  of  the  eastern  flank  of  tho  Rocky  Moun- 
tains; Imt  still  its  humidity  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
plains  south  of  the  Missouri,  in  consequence  of  its  high 
northern  latitude. 

Wann  air  from  the  Pacific,  loaded  with  moisture, 
passes  at  certain  periods  of  the  year  over  the  whole 
rango  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  British  America  and 
in  tho  United  States.  These  Pacific  winds  occasion 
but  a  very  small  precipitation  of  rain  or  snow  on  tho 
eastern  flank  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  south  of  the 
gi-cat  Missouri  Bend.  Simihir  winds  from  tho  Pacific 
do  occasion  a  considerable  |irecipitiition  in  tho  uortheni 
imrt  of  the  .Saskatchewan  Valley.  Whence,  then,  this 
apimrent  anomaly  I  It  probably  arises  fi-om  the  dif- 
ference iu  the  tem|K!ratuj-e  of  tho  two  regions,  the 
direction  of  the  pi-evailing  winds,  and  the  lowncss  and 
comimratively  snwU  breadth  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
ranges  in  that  latitude.  In  spring  and  sunnncr  warm 
westerly  winds,  laden  with  moisture,  in  juisslng  over 
the  mount'iin  iitnKO  south  of,  say  the  4Gth  ])arallel,  are 
cooled  to  u  critttin  tompeiiiture,  and  precipitate  the 
gi-cater  iwr.'jn  of  their  raoistnro  in  the  fonn  of  rain 
or  snow  upon  tho  mountain-ridges.  On  arriving  at  tho 
eiuitern  flank  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  their  tempera- 
ture rises  to  timt  of  the  region  over  which  they  jm-ss, 
being  elevated  by  tho  deposition  of  their  moisture  and 
contiuually  increasing  density  us  they  descend ;  but  the 
capacity  of  air  for  moisturu  is  well  known  to  be  de- 
pendent uiion  its  tnrapcrature  within  certain  limits; 
Iience  the  westerly  Pacific  winds  become  more  warm 
and  more  dry  as  thiy  descend  tho  eastern  Rocky 
Mountain  slope,  until  they  meet  the  moist  winds  from 
the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  passing  up  tho  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissip]ii,  towards  and  through  the  region  of  the  great 
Canadian  Lakes,  and  over  the  low  height  of  land  sepa- 
rating the  waters  flowing  into  Lake  Winnii)eg  from  tho 
Mississippi  Valley.' 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  south-west  Pacific  winds, 
passing  through  the  depression  iu  tho  Rocky  Mountains 
near  tho  49th  jmrallel,  and  over  the  naii'ow  plateau  on 
which  they  rest,  without  losing  the  whole  of  their 
I  moisture,  give  humidity  to  the  large  ]iortiou  of  Rupert's 
Land  thry  traverse. 

The  great  plateau  in  which  the  Rocky  Mountain 
ranges  rest,  has  an  average  elevatiou  of  4,000  feet  near 
the  32nd  |Kirallcl  of  latitude,  the  lowest  pass  in  tho 
most  easterly  range  being  there  5,717  feet  above  the 

'  ^feieorology  in  ilt  CoHneetion  with  AgricvUun,  by  Pro* 
fcuor  Joacpli  Henry. 
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ocean.  Along  tlm  SotU  ]inritllel  the  vertical  section 
ncroMM  the  inonntnin  nystoin  is  of  greater  width  and 
elevation.  The  menu  height  nliovo  the  ocean  is  ,''>,r>00 
feet,  and  the  lowest  ]ia9!i  TJjO  feet.  ]iet\vcen  the 
38th  and  40th  parallel  the  section  hriM  an  elevation  of 
7,500  foot,  and  the  lowest  jiass  is  10,032  feet  aliovo 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Ijeneuth  the  parallel  of  47' the 
liiiso  of  the  plateau  is  naiTow,  and  has  an  average 
nltitndo  of  2,500  feet,  the  lowest  pa.s3  heing  0,044  ft. 
above  the  ocean.  Within  British  territory  north  of 
the  49th  parallel,  the  passes  in  the  eastern  range  are 
still  lower.  The  recent  admeasurement  by  Captain 
Palliser's  expedition  show  that  the  height  of  the 
Kutanio  \mm  in  latitude  49'  30'  is  nearly  0,000  feet 
above  the  sea  level ;  the  Kananaski  pa.s.s,  5,985  feet  ; 
and  the  Vermilion  pass,  traversed  by  Dr.  Hector,  in 
latitude  61°  10',  only  4,944  feet  aWwe  the  ocean. 

Not  only  has  the  depression  in  the  Rocky  jMountain 
range,  north  of  the  47th  pantllel  of  latitude,  a  remark- 
able effect  u])on  the  climate  of  the  valley  of  t\w  north 
Siiskatohowan,  b\it  its  bearing  ujkju  means  of  coiii- 
nmnication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  slopes  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  range  is  of  great  importance. 

The  physical  geogra))hy  of  the  arid  region,  which 
extends  over  a  portion  of  the  American  continent 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  of  more  than 
1,000,000  square  miles  in  area,  liaa  been  very  admirably 
described  by  Dr.  Joseph  Henry. 

The  general  character  of  the  soil  between  the 
Mississippi  river  and  the  Atlantic  is  that  of  gi'eat 
fertility,  and,  as  a  whole,  in  its  natural  condition,  with 
some  exceptions  at  the  west,  is  well  sup|ilied  with 
timber.  The  j)ortion,  also,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Mississippi,  as  far  as  the  98th  meridian,  including  the 
States  of  Texas,  Lousiana,  A  rkansas,  ^Missouri,  Iowa, 
and  Minnesota,  and  portions  of  the  territory'  of  Kansas 
and  Nebraska,  are  fertile,  though  abounding  in  prairies, 
and  subject  occasionally  to  droughts.  But  the  whole 
space  to  the  west,  between  the  98th  meridian  and  the 
Kocky  Mountains,  denominated  the  Great  American 
Plains,  is  a  barren  waste,  over  which  the  eye  may 
ruam  to  the  extent  of  the  visible  horizon  with  scarcely 
an  object  to  break  the  monotony. 

From  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  with  the 
exception  of  the  rich  but  narrow  belt  along  the  ocean, 
the  country  may  also  be  considered,  in  com]iarison  with 
other  jiortions  of  the  United  States,  a  wilderness  un- 
fitted for  the  uses  of  the  husbandman  ;  although  in 
some  of  the  mountain  valleys,  as  at  Salt  Tjike,  by 
means  of  irrigation,  a  precarious  supply  of  food  may 
be  obtained  sufficient  to  sustain  a  considerable  popula- 
tion, proviOtl  they  can  be  induced  to  submit  to  priva- 
tions from  which  American  citizens  generally  would 
shrink.  The  portions  of  the  mountain  system  further 
south  are  equally  inhospitable,  though  they  have  been 
represented  to  be  of  a  veiy  different  cliaracter.  In 
traversing  this  region,  whole  days  are  frequently  passed 
without  meeting  a  rivulet  or  spring  of  water  to  slake 
the  thirst  of  the  weary  traveller. 

We  have  stated  that  the  entire  region  west  of 
the  98tli  degree  of  west  longitude,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  small  portion  of  western  Texas  and  the 
nan-ow  border  along  the  P  Jifio,  is  a  country  of  compa- 
ratively little  value  to  the  agriculturist;  and  perhaps  it 
will  iifltonish  the  reader  if  we  divert  his  attention  to 
the  fact  that  this  line,  which  passes  southward  from 
Lake  Winnipeg  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  will  divide  the 
whole  sariace  of  the  United  States  into  two  nearly 


equal  parts.  This  statement,  when  fully  appreci:itcd, 
will  servo  to  dissipate  some  of  the  dreams  which  have 
been  considered  as  realities  as  to  the  destiny  of  the 
western    jiart   of    the    North    American    continent. 

A'ery  great  misaiiprehension  has  indeed  prevailed 
with  regai"d  to  the  region  west  of  the  Mississippi,  aa 
well  as  of  the  valley  drained  by  the  Saskatchewan. 
Sanguine  enthusiasts  have  laid  out  new  states  and 
ten-itories  on  the  broad  map  of  the  Fetleration,  and 
|ieopled  them  in  imagination  with  bustling,  industrious 
and  wealthy  communities.  Other  visionaries  have 
converted  the  400,000  square  miles  drained  by  the 
Saskatchewan  into  a  region  of  umbounded  fertility  and 
inexhaustible  nisources.  Whereas  a  j)ro|)er  a]>preeia- 
tion  and  use  of  facts  will  convince  the  most  sanguine, 
that  the  larger  ])ortion  of  this  area  is,  in  its  present 
state,  unfit  for  the  |)ermancnt  habitation  of  man,  both 
on  account  of  climate,  soil  and  absence  of  fuel. 

The  opinions  entertained  upon  this  subject  by  Pro- 
fessor Joseph  Henry,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
United  States,  and  by  Professor  Hind,  of  Toronto, 
Canada,  are  confirmed,  and  indeed  emphasised,  l>y 
Major  Emery,  of  the  United  States  and  Mexican 
Boundary  Commission.  It  will  at  once  occur  to  the 
reader,  that  a  knowledge  of  these  facts  gives  great 
additional  value  to  the  truly  fertile  valleys  of  Red 
River,  the  Assiniboine,  part  of  the  Qu'Appelle,  and 
portions  of  the  south  and  north  branch  of  the  Saskat- 
chewan. It  determines,  also,  the  direction  in  which 
efforts  shomid  be  made  to  ])eo])le  this  great  wilderness, 
and  guide  the  progress  of  settlement  in  such  a  manner 
as  will  render  the  country  available  for  that  great 
desideratum — a  route  across  the  continent. 

In  the  fanciful  and  exaggerated  descriptions  given  by 
many,  of  the  character  of  the  western  half  of  the  con- 
tinent, some  have  no  doubt  been  inflnenccd  by  a  desire 
to  favour  particular  routes  of  travel  for  the  emigrants  to 
follow  ;  others,  by  a  desire  to  commend  themselves  to 
the  poUti.'al  favour  of  those  interested  in  the  settle- 
ment and  sale  of  the  lands ;  but  much  the  greater  por- 
tion, by  estimating  the  soil  alone,  which  is  generally 
good,  without  giving  duo  weight  to  the  iafrequency 
of  rains,  or  the  absence  of  the  necessary  iiumidity  in 
the  atmosithere,  to  produce  a  prolific  vegetation.  But, 
be  the  motive  what  it  may,  the  influence  has  been 
equally  unfortunate,  by  directing  legislation  and  the 
military  occupation  of  the  country  as  if  it  were  suscep- 
tible of  continuous  settlement  from  the  peaks  of  the 
Alleghanies  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

Hypothetical  geography  has  proceeded  far  enough 
in  the  United  States.  In  no  country  has  it  been 
carried  to  such  an  extent,  or  been  attended  with  more 
disastrous  consequences.  This  ])ernicious  system  was 
commenced  under  the  eminent  auspices  of  Baron  Hum- 
boldt, who,from  a  few  excursions  into  Mexico,  attempted 
to  figtu-e  the  whole  North  American  continent.  It  has 
been  followed  by  individuals,  to  carry  out  objects  of 
their  own.  In  this  way  it  has  come  to  pass,  that,  with 
no  other  evidence  than  that  furnished  by  a  party  of 
persons  travelling  on  mule-back,  at  the  top  of  their 
speed,  acix>ss  the  continent,  the  opinion  of  the  country 
has  been  held  in  suspense  upon  the  proper  route  for  a 
railway,  and  even  a  proference  created  in  the  public 
mind  in  favour  of  a  route  which  actual  survey  has 
demonstrated  to  be  the  most  impracticable  of  all  the 
routes  between  the  49th  and  32nd  parallels  of  latitude. 
On  the  same  kind  of  unsubstantial  information  maps  of 
the  whole  continent  have  been  produced  and  engraved 


THE  GREAT  PLAINS  OP  NORTH  AMERICA. 
(11  tho  liigheot  style  of  art,  niut  soiit  forth  to  roceivn  tin 


patronage  of  CongresH,  and  tho  applaiinu  of  geographical 
lociotiea  at  homo  and  abroad,  while  tlio  HubHtnntial 
coutributom  to  accurat4;  googr,k|ih/  have  Huim  thoir 
works  pilfered  and  diaturted,  and  thcinsulvcs  ovorlookt'd 
and  forgotten. 

"The  plains  and  liiuiins,"  Major  Eaifry  Hays, 
*  which  I  have  described  ns  occuiTing  in  tho  moun- 
tain systom,  are  not  the  great  plains  of  North  America 
which  are  referred  to  so  often  in  the  newspaper  litera- 
ture of  the  day,  in  the  ex])i-esHion8,  'News  from  the 
plains,' '  Indian  Depredations  on  the  Plains,'  "  iSec. 

The  term  "  plains  "  is  applied  to  the  cxtciiNive  inclined 
turfaco  reacliing  from  tho  Ixiso  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
to  tho  shorcH  of  tho  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Valley  of 
the  Misnissippi,  and  form  a  filature  in  tho  geography  of 
the  western  country  as  notable  as  any  other.  Kxcept  on 
the  borders  of  tho  streams  which  traverse  the  iilains  in 
their  course  to  tho  valley  of  the  Slississippi,  scarcely 
anything  exists  deserving  the  name  of  vegetation.  The 
soil  is  composed  of  disintegrated  rocks,  covered  by  a 
loam  an  inch  or  two  in  thickness,  which  is  composcil  of 
the  exuviie  of  animals  and  decayed  vegctablo  matter. 
The  growth  on  them  is  ]irincipally  a  short  but  nutri- 
tions grass,  callcil  buffalo  grass  (Syakria  ilyclaloidei). 
A  imn'ow  strip  of  alluvial  soil,  supporting  n  coarse 
grass  and  a  few  cotton-wootl  trees,  marks  tho  lino  of 
the  water-courses,  which  aro  themselves  sufficiently  few 
and  far  between.  Whatever  may  be  said  to  the  con- 
traiy,  these  plains,  west  of  tlio  100th  meridian,  are 
wholly  unsusceptible  of  sustjiining  an  agricultural  i)0])u- 
lation,  until  you  rearh  sutticiently  far  .south  to  encounter 
the  rains  from  the  tropics. 

The  precise  limits  of  these  rains  I  am  not  prepared 
to  give,  bat  think  tho  Red  River  (of  Louisiana)  is, 
perhaps,  as  far  north  as  they  extend.  South  of  that 
river  the  plains  are  covered  with  grass  of  larger  and 
more  vigoi-ous  growth.  That  which  is  most  widely 
spread  over  the  face  of  the  country  is  the  grama  or 
marquita  grass,  of  which  there  aro  many  varieties. 
This  is  incomparably  tho  most  nutritious  gross  known.' 

It  is  worth  while  mentioning  here  that  a  late  coni- 
jwtfMt  French  traveller  and  uaturalist — M.  Reiny — 
''"'  '  aa  the  territory  of  Utah — the  Mormon  State — 
I,  •  .-eminently  the  country  of  the  Eriooonuh — a  tribe 
of  plants  so  called  from  «rton  "  wool,"  and  gonu  a  knee, 
the  stem  l)eing  very  woolly  at  the  joints,  and  of  which 
he  collected  no  less  than  eighty  different  s])ecies  between 
the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Rocky  Mountains.  M.  Romy 
remarks  that  this  tribe  of  plants,  which  is  not  met  with 
in  tho  Old  World,  luxuriates,  especially  between  the 
Pacific  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  one  side,  and 
tho  30th  and  42nd  degrees  of  latitude  on  tho  other, 
embracing  California,  Utah,  and  Now  Mexico.  It 
has  a  fur  more  extended  growth  in  both  North  and 
South  America,  but  nowhere  ai«  these  species  so 
numerous,  and  tho  growth  of  individuals  so  extensive 
and  so  characteristic,  as  in  the  above-named  districts. 
M.  Reniy,  it  is  also  to  be  observed,  identifies  the  "  Saga- 
Bush  "  of  the  Americans  with  the  ArtemUla  tridantata 
of  botanists.'' 
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■  Seport  OH  the  Vniled  Statu  and  JUexiean  Boundary  Smvet/, 
made  nndtr  the  direction  of  the  Secretarg  of  the  Interior,  by 
WiUiun  H.  Emrry,  Major  First  Cavalry,  and  United  Stslcf  Ooni- 
miiiioner.     Waihington,  1840,  pp,  43-47. 

*  Vojiage a» Paj/i dee Mormotu !  Belaiion,Qeographie  Uieloure 
ITaturtUe  Bietoire,  Theologie,  itcnrt  el  CotUtimee.  Par  Jule* 
Komy.    nmt,  18C0. 


RoUTXt  ACROSS  TUK  "  PLAINS  "— SCINIBV  Or  till  ABKAMSti 

— Four  Smith— UiLi,  Ni-aniauu — Tamisq   tui   .Mitnn  — 

SCULLKVILLI  —  C'llOCKTAW    ISDIA.XS  —  .VaTIVS   t'olWlIL— 
llAir.   Pl.AVIXO   AMOKO    TUB  ClIOCKTAWH— ClIICKASAWS  AND 

Cheik    Indians  —  TuE   Siiaw.vees  a.ho  tuiiu  Cuiir  Ti- 

ri'M-HEir. 
What  we  have  said  of  the  peculiar  conformation  of 
North  America,  including  British  America  and  the 
United  States,  will  give  further  interest  to  details  of 
travel  across  the  greai  American  Plains  west  of  the 
Mississippi  to  the  soiiihvard,  where  communication 
with  the  newly  acquired  territory  of  New  Mexico  is  a 
matter  of  positive  necessity;  and  we  slinll  select  as  ex- 
amples the  account  given  of  the  United  States  Qovcrn- 
ment  Expedition  from  the  Misiiissippi  to  the  coasts  of 
the  Pacific  under  Lieut.  AVhipple  in  1853,  as  related  by 
Baldwin  Mollhausen,  topographical  draughtsman  and 
naturalist  to  the  expedition,  and  the  account  given  of 
a  nearly  similar  journey  (in  its  first  part)  made  by 
Julius  Froelol. 

Mollhausen's  route  loy  along  the  Arkansas,  and  thence, 
by  Canadian  River,  across  the  southerly  prolongation  of 
tho  Rooky  Mountains,  the  upper  valley  of  tho  Rio  Qrande 
del  Norte,  the  Sierra  Madre,  and  tho  Rio  Colorado,  and 
thence,  by  the  territory  of  the  Pah-ulah's,  to  Pueblo  do 
Los  Angeles  on  the  Pacific.  Frocbcl's  journey  aho  lay 
at  first  along  the  Arkansas  River,  and  thence  by  the 
Ciniaron  instead  of  tho  Canadian  branch,  but  by  the 
same  pass  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  thence  along  tho 
edge  of  the  plateau  on  the  eastern  side  of  tho  Rio  Qrande, 
and  down  the  valley  of  the  same  great  river  to  El  Paso, 
and  thence  to  the  Mexican  province  of  Chihuahua. 
Froebol  aUo,  on  another  occasion,  travelled  from  El  Paso 
on  the  Rio  Grande  to  Santa  Cruz  in  New  Mexico,  and 
by  the  Qila  River  to  the  Colorado,  and  thence  to  Los 
Angeles,  the  terminating  point  on  the  Pacific  of  Moll- 
hausen's expedition,  of  Frocbel's  and  of  Romy's  travels 
in  the  territory  cf  tho  Mormons — Utah— and  whence  it 
is  reached  by  a  more  northerly  route.  There  is  steam 
communication  between  Los  Angeles,  Monterey,  and 
San  Francisco ;  and  the  place  seems  destined,  from  its 
relations  to  'Pezos,  Mexico,  New  Mexico,  Utah  (tho 
country  of  the  Mormons),  and  New  California,  with 
California  and  the  Pacific,  to  become  one  of  importance. 
M.  Mollhausen  left  Cincinnati,  so  celebrated  for  its 
pork,  on  the  Ohio,  by  steamboat,  on  the  4th  of  June, 
1863;  and  he  descended  that  river  beyond  its  junction 
with  the  Mississippi,  to  the  Arkansas,  and  thence  up  that 
river  to  Fort  Smith,  where  he  joined  the  other  members 
of  the  expedition.  Our  traveller  thus  describes  bis  im- 
pressions on  first  advancing  into  the  Far  West,  but  this, 
it  must  bo  remembered,  is  where  nature  is  still  luxu- 
riant, and  the  lower  valley  of  the  Arkansas,  and  that  of 
the  Mississippi,  as  far  as  vegetation  is  concerned,  still 
OS  one. 

Tho  banks  from  tho  mouth  to  Little  Rock,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  State  which  derives  its  name  from  the  river,  have 
the  same  imposing  character.  Throughout  this  extent 
of  about  320  miles,  the  primeval  forest  may  be  seen  in  all 
its  grandeur  and  glory.  For  thousands  of  years  has  this 
magnificent  work  of  the  Creator  stood  there  untouched  in 
its  sublime  repose, — what  pen  could  describe  it,  or  num- 
ber the  myriad  species  of  grasses,  herbs,  shrubs,  and  para- 
sitical plants,  whose  gorgeous  blossoms  delight  the  eye? 


con 


ALL  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 


Who  conld  mva  dbiiio  nil  the  kin<'» of  trecn,  the  vnrious 
fttmilicH  of  which  are  hero  crowded  together,  and  whose 
fuliago,  varying  from  the  lightest  to  the  darkoot  8ha<l« 
of  green,  enriches  the  landscoiie  with  a  superb  and 
complete  scale  of  colour  1 

Ancient  gray  moriy  trunks,  of  (icrhaps  a  thousand 
years  old,  still  raise  their  leafy  crowns  high  above  the 
imponctmblo  underwood,  as  proud  in  their  fresh  and 
youthful  verdure  as  the  slender  descendants  that  have 
but  lately  sprouted  forth  from  their  seeds,  but  have 
already  attained  to  considerable  height. 

The  first  settlers  have  shrunk  from  this  impenetrable 
wilderness,  and  avoided  these  thickly  wooded  and 
marshy  gi-ounds  swarming  with  animal  life;  very 
seldom  does  the  ap))earance  of  even  a  small  clearing 
betray  the  presence  or  neighbourhood  of  man. 

The  stag  stands  gazing  wonderingly,  and  without 
attempting  to  fly,  at  the  great  disturber  of  the  place  as 
it  goes  foaming  by^the  parrot  climbs  chattering  from 
bough  to  bough,  the  turkey  lifts  its  blue  head  up 
through  the  leaves,  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  new 
spectacle,  and  the  black  bear  lying  cooling  his  sides  in 
the  water,  rears  on  his  hind  legs,  and  looks  mistrust- 
fully at  the  swimming  monster  and  the  long  wreath  of 
smoke  it  loaves  behind.  The  high  swell  of  the  water, 
however,  soon  reaches  him  and  disturbs  his  medita- 
tions, and  he  shakes  his  rough  hido  and  goc.i  off 
grumbling  into  the  thicket. 

The  first  settlers  of  the  West  felt  themselves  com- 
Ijellcd  to  leave  the  dread  magnificetco  of  nature  here 
behind  them,  and  lay  the  foundations  of  their  new 
home  beyond  the  forest,  where  the  rocks  announce  a 
gentle  rising  of  the  ground.  There  they  felled  the 
treos — thera  opened  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  com- 
pelled the  luxuriant  vegetative  power  of  the  soil,  which 
hitherto  had  followed  what  may  be  called  its  own 
caprices,  to  employ  itself  in  bringing  forth  such  pro- 
ductions as  the  wants  of  its  now  masters  required — 
and  there  they  afterwards  blasted  and  chiselled  the 
rocks  to  build  their  government  house,  when  the  ter- 
ritory of  Arkansas,  favoured  by  nature  and  circum- 
stances, had  attained  to  a  sufficient  amount  of  popula- 
tion and  prosperity  to  be  received  as  a  State  into  the 
Union. 

Little  Rock,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  indebted  fur  no 
small  part  of  its  rapid  rise  to  the  hot  sulphureous 
■j)rings  that  have  been  discovered  a  little  way  south  of 
it,  and  concerning  the  almost  fabulous  curative  powers 
of  which  the  most  extravagnntly  exaggerated  accounts 
found  their  way  into  the  newspapers. 

Further  up  the  stream  appear  the  Bee  Rocks,  a 
range  of  precipitous  wall-like  cliffs,  whose  rents  and 
chasms  have  served,  perhaps  for  thousands  of  years,  as 
the  resort  of  the  enormous  swarms  of  wild  bees,  which 
have  given  a  name  to  the  whole  range.  A  few  miles 
beyond  the  Bee  Rocks,  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas 
opens  and  displays  the  blooming  prosperous  town  of 
Van  Buren,  surprising  yon  as  much  by  its  pleasant 
appearance,  as  by  the  solitude  of  the  wild  region  in 
which  it  lies. 

Four  miles  above  Van  Buren,  and  near  the  little 
town  of  Fort  Smith  on  the  right  bank,  the  river  passes 
from  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  enters 
that  of  the  Indians.  The  actual  fort,  under  whose 
protection  the  town  lies,  is  within  the  limits  of  the 
Clioctaw  Indian  territory.  Immediately  above  this 
fori,  the  Toteau  river  falls  into  the  Arkansas,  and  not 
only  gives  the  settlement  an  extremely  pretty  aspect, 


but  also,  since  the  fort  lies  at  the  eastern  angle  whiolt 
the  Foteau  forms  with  the  main  stream,  an  extremely 
oil vantageous  position.   (-SVa  p.  098.') 

Fort  Smith,  like  every  other  town  in  America,  had 
Iwgim  to  think  of  establishing  railraad  communications 
before  it  iiad  well  come  into  existence.  Previous  to 
starting,  tho  members  of  the  expedition  accustomed 
thomselvos  to  a  camp  life  by  bivouacking  in  a  forest- 
clearing  not  fur  from  tho  town.  They  also  hod  tho 
pleasure  of  making  acquaintance  with  one  another, 
tho  ])arty  consisting,  with  military  escort,  of  above 
seventy  persons.  Tlie  character  of  some  may  bo  judged 
of  by  the  following  ; — 

One  day  there  lay  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
tents,  two  men  stretched  out  beneath  a  sassafras  bush, 
who  were  carrying  on  a  very  animated  conversation, 
and  apparently  not  at  all  incommoded  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun.  The  i>eculiar  cut  of  their  features,  their  dark 
skins,  tho  lank  hair  fulling  on  their  shoulders,  and 
their  expressive  gestures,  would  have  stamped  them  as 
Indians,  had  not  their  thick  rough  beards  afforded 
them  some  apparent  claim  to  a  European  descent, 
Thoy  were  very  carelessly  dressed  in  a  garment  of 
rough  red  flannel  confined  by  a  broad  leathern  girdle, 
which  served  at  the  same  time  to  hold  the  knives  and 
pistols,  which  their  owners  evidently  took  great  p<\ins 
to  preserve  from  rust.  They  had  only  been  engaged 
to  accompany  the  xpedition  a  few  hours  before  ;  and 
after  a  few  glances  hud  convinced  them  that  there  was 
much  resemblance  in  *hcir  origin  and  cii-oumstances, 
they  had  made  acquamtance,  and  at  the  time  I  speak 
of  seemed  about  to  enter  on  some  reciprocal  con- 
fidences. "  My  name's  Bill,"  began  one  of  them — a 
gloomy  looking  man,  with  a  deep  scar  in  his  forehead, 
of  low  stature  and  very  thick  set,  and  giving  evidence 
in  tho  breadth  of  his  shoulders  of  gigantic  strength— 
"  my  name's  Bill,  but  they  mostly  >.'  Ul  me  Bill  S|)aniard, 
because  my  father  came  from  Spain,  over  the  great 
w.iter.  My  mother  was  a  Cherokee  woman,  and  I  am, 
as  far  ns  I  know,  her  only  son.  I  don't  know  how  nor 
where  my  father  an!  mother  died,  but  I  grew  up  in 
the  wigwr.ms  of  tho  Cherokees,  and  I  managed  when  I 
was  quite  voung  to  earn  enough  among  the  whites  to 
buy  myself  a  pair  of  pistols,  and  powder  and  ball.  At 
first  I  used  to  amuse  myself  with  the  sound  of  them, 
but  afterwards  I  thought  it  better  fun  to  shoot  thi- 
cattle  belonging  to  the  [uile  faces,  and  brin^  ^  ••ww  t' 
tongues  and  as  much  meat  as  I  could  <  '  ry  to  peopl 
The  settlei's .used  to  call  me  a  thief 
I'm  half  an  Indian,  and  h 


Indians.  I've  stolen  many  a  hor 

but  I  never  took  any thingfromm  i 

After  a  short  pause.  Bill  resiu 
great  villain  down  there  among  my  jn    , 
steal  from  his  friends  and  from  his  o\v  i 


T  i't  think 
:i\s  among 

.1  pruud  of  it, 
and  brothers." 
"Then  ~vaa  a 
e  ;  li     ised  to 

bn     icr,  and 


then  he  al<'/ays  said  Bill  Spaniard,  the  light  Cherokee^ 
had  done  it.  He  was  a  liar,  and  I  showed  them  t'oat 
he  was,  and  he  wanted  to  stop  my  mouth,  and  swore  he 
would  be  the  death  of  me.  He  used  to  follow  mo  with 
his  double-barrelled  gun  loaded — I've  counted  the  bul- 
lets he  put  in  ;  and  one  day  he  met  me  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Arkansas,  and  called  me  a  red-skinned 
rascal,  and  pointed  his  gun  at  me ;  but  my  hand's 

1  See  •!«>  Map  p.  624.  Car  readen  will  oliwnre  tluit  the  preient  bra* 
ol  thU  work  ta  illiutroteil  with  a  Tei>  full  urta  o(  Mapi,  mtnv  ot  them 
■peclallr  engnTed  for  this  publiotlon.  These  Maps  will  asibt  the  reader 
to  an  inlelliient  perusal  oi  erery  namttlve  o(  eiploratlOD,  travel  or 
adTentnre  here  reconleil. 
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pretty  qaiok  and  my  eye  quicker,  and  I  hit  him  with 
ono  o(  thtuie  iittlo  pistolR  just  between  the  oyeB.  It 
wasn't  for  nothing  I  had  bought  piHtols  and  learned  the 
use  of  them.  My  enemy  lay  at  my  foot  "  Ho  was 
■ilent  again,  but  he  inap)icd  Ilia  pisttilii  u'  a  Bort  of 
citroKsing  manner,  and  atuck  them  agiiin  into  hia  Ix^lt, 
then  pulled  a  roll  of  black  tobacco  out  of  hiei  |)ockt>t, 
cut  off  a  piece,  puahed  it  between  his  white  teuth,  and 
went  on.  "  A  relation  of  my  enemy  accused  me  uf 
murder,  and  I  was  sent  to  prinoii,  and  there  I  wnti 
kept  for  lix  years ;  but  then  my  accuser  died  and  I  was 
set  free.  I  shall  get  out  of  this  country,  for  I  hate  all 
the  people  here,  and  go  to  Califoniia  nnil  dig  for  gold. 
I  can  work  well,  and  I  shall  got  rich." 

'*  Dill,"  replied  his  oomiianion,  u  half-Indian  like 
himself,  and  no  less  strong  n  fellow,  "you  must  mind 
and  keep  cut  of  harm's  way.  I'm  going  to  California, 
too,  along  t.l '^  this  party.  I  aint  comfortable  here. 
People  say  I  have  staiibe<l  a  white  roan  and  n  Choctaw 
Indian,  and  I  don't  like  such  talk." 

"  You're  a  great  villain,  you  are,"  said  Bill,  "and 
they'll  hang  you  yet — but  there  come  our  mules,  we 
must  go  to  work."  At  these  words  both  rose  and  went 
off  in  the  direction  whore  a  loud  trampling  announced 
the  approach  of  the  still  wild  mules,  in  taming  and 
breaking  which  the  two  balf-bree<k  wore  to  show  their 
strength  and  skill. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  in  the  preparations 
for  a  journey  through  these  steppes  is  the  breaking  and 
shoeing  these  animals,  whose  strength  and  power  of 
enduring  fatigue,  even  under  a  scarcity  of  food  and 
water,  is  incomparably  gi'eatcr  than  that  of  the  horse. 
Mexicans  and  Indians  drag  the  reluctant  animals  with 
the  lasso  under  a  sort  of  scaffolding,  with  four  upright 
posts.  The  animal  is  then  liftcil,  by  means  of  cleverly 
contrived  tackle,  about  three  feet  from  the  ground,  its 
legs  are  attached  by  Icatherii  thongs  to  each  of  tho 
four  posts,  and  before  it  can  look  round  or  guess 
what  IS  going  to  bo  done,  four  smiths  standing  ready 
with  iron  and  tongs  have  completed  a  work  which 
even  with  a  quiet  horse  usually  takes  ten  times  as 
long.  As  soon  .is  the  shoes  are  in  their  places,  the 
frightened  creature  is  delivered  over  to  the  waggon- 
driver,  the  exhortations  to  obedience  are  repeated  with 
illustrative  remarks,  with  the  whip  and  hisso,  until  his 
fits  of  rage  become  less  frequent,  and  he  is  declared  Gt 
for  servica 

On  the  ISth  of  July,  1893,  the  expedition  left  the 
camp  at  Fort  Smith,  crossing  tho  Poteau  and  following 
the  marshy  bottomlands  on  the  sharp  angle  formed  by 
the  Arkansas  and  the  lost-mentioned  tributary.  Passing 
a  solitary  hill  where  the  copper-head  snake,  rolled  up 
lit  a,  ball,  watched  their  passage,  stretching  out  his  head 
a.<i  if  prepaiing  for  a  spring,  they  reached  a  fort  named 
after  its  founder,  the  American  General  Koffce.  It  is 
beautifully  situated  on  a  hill  about  eighty  feet  high, 
that  rises  abruptly  from  the  waters  of  the  Arkansas, 
and  on  tho  land-side  slopes  gently  down ;  and  the 
white  building  gleams  out  pleasantly  from  the  dark 
cedars.  Ailer  the  building  of  Fort  Smith,  however. 
Fort  Koffee  lost  its  gan-ison,  and  was,  twelve  ycai-s 
ago,  transfort^ed  into  a  missionary  school-house,  and 
the  buili'Ingg  erected  for  a  warlike  purpose  have  since 
then  ^<!en  turned  to  account  for  peaceful  ends.  Well- 
cu'iuvated  fields  of  maize  and  wheat  lie  close  round  the 
gardens,  in  which  negro  slaves  are  sometimes  diligently 
at  work  and  sometimes  loitering  leisurely  about ;  while 
groups   of  dark-coloured  children  at  play  peep  out 


curiously  with  their  black  eyes  at  tho  passing  wanderer. 
Tho  school  is  supported  by  tho  American  government, 
and  under  tho  guidance  of  a  married  Methodist  |)i-eachor. 
On  an  average  aliout  fifty  of  the  young  Choctaws  aro 
receiving  their  education  hero,  and  a  similar  institution 
fur  girls  was  a  ft'w  yeai-s  ago  established  nearer  to  the 
Agency,  and  is  now  apimrcntly  very  prosperous,  and 
producing  good  fruit,  'i'lie  way  friini  the  Mission  to 
the  Agency  leads  along  the  side  of  u  spacious  prairie, 
sometimes  crossing  parts  of  tho  grassy  plain,  sometimes 
cutting  rff  small  tracts  of  light  wood,  and  nt  lost,  when 
near  the  Agency,  turning  into  tho  deep  forest,  when 
after  proceeding  for  a  short  distance  you  come  again 
u|K>n  fields  of  maize  and  wheat,  and  log-houses,  sur- 
rounded by  flourishingyoung  fruit  trees, which  announce 
the  commencement  of  tho  rising  Indian  town. 

Tho  town  itself  consists  of  a  kind  of  broad  street, 
funned  of  log-hoii.scs  and  gardens,  and  docs  not  differ 
much  in  anpeorance  from  many  other  thriving  villages; 
Indians,  Negroes,  and  Euro|ieans  are  scon  moving 
about — domestic  animals  of  all  sorts  enliven  the  farm- 
yards, gardens,  and  streets  ;  the  sound  of  the  threshing 
machine  is  hoard,  and  tho  regular  fall  of  tho  smith's 
hammer  upon  tho  anvil,  and  in  general  there  is  an 
appearance  of  lively  industry  about  tho  place,  called  by 
the  Indians  Hei-to-to-wce,  but  by  tho  American  popu- 
lation Scullovillo,  or  simply  the  "  Agency." 

Tho  nation  of  the  Choctaws  is  stated  by  Catlin  at 
22,000,  who  now  occupy  the  teri'itory  southward  of 
tho  Arkansas  and  Canadian  rivers— bordering  to  the 
east,  on  the  state  of  Arkansas,  to  the  south  on  the 
territory  of  tho  Chickasaws,  and  to  tho  west  on  tliat  of 
the  Creeks.  Tho  northern  neighbours  of  the  Choctaws 
are  the  Cherokecs,  who  stand  nt  about  tho  same  grade 
of  civilisation,  and  differ  but  little  from  them.  Tho 
differenciu  that  exist  are  chiefly  to  bn  found  in  some 
ancient  customs  and  traditions,  which  appear  to  depend 
upon  their  origin.  Before  their  settlement  on  the 
Arkansas,  tho  Choctaws  occupied  the  rich  hunting 
grounds  of  tho  States  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi, 
which  they  sold  to  the  United  States,  agreeing  that 
the  payment  should  bo  made  by  i-egular  instalments  in 
the  course  of  twenty  years.  Thi.>  term  is  now  nearly 
expired,  and  most  of  the  money  '.las  found  its  way  back 
into  the  hands  of  the  whites,  having  done  the  Indians 
little  good  by  tho  way.  If  we  compare  the  current 
traditions  still  to  be  found  in  these  regions  with  one 
another,  we  shall  easily  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  tribe  must  at  one  time  havo  lived  in  the  Bocky 
Mountains,  to  the  north-west  of  its  present  territory, 
OS  neighboui-s  of  the  Flat  Head  and  Chinook  Indians. 
These  are  the  only  tribes  who  disfigure  the  natural 
form  of  the  skull,  by  squeezing  the  heads  of  the  new- 
born infants  between  boards ;  and  old  Choctaws  state 
that  they  have  heard  from  their  forefathers  of  the 
former  prevalenco  of  this  custom  among  them.  This 
is  confirmed  by  the  tradition  of  their  great  migration, 
which  as  related  by  an  Indian  runs  thus : — 

"  Many  winters  ago,  the  Choctows  lived  far  away 
towards  sunset,  behind  the  great-  flowing  water  (west- 
ward of  the  Missouri),  they  lived  behind  the  mountains 
with  snow  (the  Rocky  Mountains).  They  then  began 
to  wander,  and  they  passed  many  winters  and  many 
summers  in  wandering.  A  great  medicine  man  was 
their  chief;  he  led  them  the  whole  way,  and  he 
went  always  first,  carrying  a  long  red  pole  in  his 
hand. 

"  He  walked  always  foremost,   and   wherever  be 
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(truck  the  red  pole  into  the  ';round,  tlioy  iiitclicil  their 
camp ;  every  morning  they  noticed  thnt  the  red  pole 
was  inclined  towards  snnr  ise,  nnd  the  medicine  niiui 
ucciureu  this  signified  tlii.t  they  were  to  go  im  till  it 
remained  standing  upright,  liy  which  they  ■houM  know 
that  there  wiw  tlie  place  that  the  Great  Spirit  had 
destined  ibr  their  home.  They  wandered  mi  and  on 
for  a  long  while,  until  at  hist,  at  a  place  eallcil 
Nuh-  '.-wn  ge  (precipitous  hill),  the  pole  remained 
jwrpendicuiar.  They  then  established  themselves  m\ 
the  spot,  and  made  a  camp  a  mile  long  and  a  mile 
broad ;  and  the  men  lay  down  aro\ind  it,  and  the 
women  and  children  in  tha  midst ;  and  ytih-w-tcai/c 
is  still  regarded  as  the  centre  of  the  t'hnctaw  nation." 

Christianity  has  found  its  way  to  these  jieople, 
but  still  many  of  them  remain  attached  to  the  faith 
uf  their  fathers,  which  promises  them  the  continued 
existence  of  their  souls  after  death,  and  is  in  its  main 
ixiints  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Northern  Indian 
neea. 

The  deceased  Indian  has,  according  to  them,  a  long 
journey  to  take  towards  the  West,  until  he  comes  to  a 
dei.'p  rushing  river,  which  separates  him  from  the 
liajipy  hunting  grounds.  The  two  shores  of  tliis  river 
are  connected  by  a  long  pine  trunk,  stripped  of  bark 
and  ]>oli8hcd,  which  must  bo  \ised  as  a  bridge.  The 
good  man  passes  with  a  firm  and  secure  stej)  across  this 
slippery  bridge,  reaches  the  hajipy  hunting  grounds, 
and  enters  on  the  possession  of  eternal  youth  and 
strength.  His  sky  is  always  clear,  a  enol  breeze  is 
l)erj)ctually  blowing  for  liim,  nnd  he  pa.sses  his  time  in 
sailing,  hunting,  dancing,  ami  boundless  felicity.  The 
bad  man,  when  he  steps  uinm  the  bridge,  sees  the  two 
overhanging  shores  totter,  ho  attempts  to  escape,  and 
fulls  into  the  nby.S3  below,  where  the  water  is  rushing 
with  the  sound  of  thunder  over  rocks,  where  the  air  Is 
Jioisoned  by  the  exhalations  from  dead  fi.>-h  and  other 
uuimal  bodies ;  and  the  water,  whirling  ro\uid  ami 
round,  brings  him  always  back  to  the  same  ]ioint, 
where  ill  the  trees  are  withered ;  where  it  swarms 
with  '.izttrds,  snakes,  and  toads ;  where  the  dead  arc 
liungry  and  have  nothing  to  eat ;  where  the  living  lead 
a  diseased  life  and  cannot  die.  The  shores  are  covered 
with  thousands  of  these  unhappy  being.s,  who  climb  up 
to  get  a  glance  into  the  happy  hunting  grounds,  which 
they  can  never  enter, 

Thei-o  is  among  the  Ch  jctaws  a  tribe  called  the 
Crawfish  Band,  of  whom  the  following  strange  history 
ii  told  :— 

"  They  lived  formerly  in  a  great  cavern,  where  for 
miles  .;nd  miles  round  there  was  no  liglit.  They  used 
to  crawl  out  t'.>  the  daylight  thro\igh  a  marsh,  nnd 
return  in  the  simo  way.  They  looked  like  crawtlsh, 
went  on  hands  and  feet,  did  not  un<lerstand  one 
another,  nnd  were  very  sl:y  ami  fearful.  Tlie  Choctnws 
watched  for  them  n  long  t-me,  to  try  and  speak  to 
them,  but  they  would  not  speak  to  anyone,  and 
vanished  again  into  the  marsh.  At  last  the  Choctnws 
found  means  to  cut  off  their  retreat  to  it,  nnd  then 
they  escaped  to  n  neighbouring  rock,  and  disappeared 
somehow  in  its  crevices.  The  Choctnws  then  brought 
fire  to  the  entrance  of  the  cavern,  laid  grass  and  green 
boughs  u|)on  it,  ond  drove  in  the  thick  smoke,  by 
which  means  they  nt  length  drove  out  these  erabmen 
to  the  light  of  day,  but  treated  them  k'nd'v,  taught 
them  to  s|)eak  and  to  walk  \ipon  two  feot,  ins  d  of  on 
nil-fours,  cut  their  lonp  nails,  plucked  the  h,.ir  from 
their  bodies,  and  aftcr.rnrds  incorporotcd  U"-     with 


their  own  tiibe  ;  but  many  of  them,  after  a'l,  went, 
back  to  burrow  in  the  earth,  and  are  still  living  in  tim 
great  dark  cave." 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  Council  of  more  eiviilsen 
Indians,  and  admiri'  ti  i-  eloquence  displayed  in  it. 

At  the  western  end  of  Seullevillo  lies  a  small  ware- 
house (with  a  somewhat  raised  corridor),  which  is  the 
rostrum  of  the  Choctaw  orator,  and  the  o|ien  sky  the 
ceiling  of  his  hall,  "  Tl.i?  Indian  orator,"  I  was  told, 
"  finds  his  s|M'cch  flow  freely  when  his  eye  falls  on  the 
swallow  shooting  through  the  air  ;  when  he  sees  before 
him  the  tree  with  its  beautiful  green  leaves,  his  words 
grow  together  like  the  fresh  leave.s,  nnd  form  one 
whole,  for  there  are  many  leaves  on  one  branch,  and 
many  branches  on  one  tree ;  the  tree  throws  a  shade 
so  that  many  men  can  stand  in  it,  and  his  s|>eech  falls 
like  a  shade  \ij)on  the  hearem,  and  every  one  soys  the 
speech  is  good.  The  wild  bee  goes  nuirmuring  |>ast 
with  her  honey,  and  the  speaker  takes  the  honey  ond 
mingles  it  with  his  words.  Honey  is  sweet;  the  Red- 
skin likes  to  eat  it ;  and  the  hearers  of  his  words  suck 
them  in  like  ho'iey,  and  every  one  can  imderstnnd  the 
words,  nnd  listen  to  them  sharp-eyed  and  motioidess, 
like  the  anteloiie  in  the  prairies  and  the  stag  iu  the 
thicket." 

On  a  magnificent  summer  evening,  the  whole  mascu- 
line population  of  Sculleville  was  assembled  l)cfore 
this  rostrum,  and  of  the  cam|)  of  Lieutenont  Whi|)ple 
very  few  were  wanting.  The  Indians  hod  mostly 
brought  their  wives  with  them,  but  the  ladies  were 
too  modest  to  approach  the  Council,  and  remained  at  o 
distance  ;  for  although  the  wives  of  the  Choctaws  have 
now  n.ssumcd  something  like  their  rightful  place,  nnd 
nre  no  longer  slaves  to  their  huslmnds,  as  among  most 
uncivilised  nation.s,  they  are  themselves  reasonable 
enough  to  see  that  the  interference  of  a  single  woman 
in  political  olliurs  would  sometimes  do  more  harm  than 
the  men  of  the  whole  tribe  could  make  good  again.  It 
will  probably  be  a  long  time  Ijcforo  the  emancipation 
of  the  sex  is  to  be  looked  for  amongst  the  Choctuws. 

The  hi-st  orator  who  presented  himself,  though  a 
great  chief,  was  no  painted  and  plumed  warrior.  Ho 
wore  a  cotton  hunting-shirt  of  rather  fantastic  cut,  a 
brown  low-crowned  hat  shaded  his  cop|)er-colovu-ed 
physiognomy,  he  looked  dusty,  as  if  from  a  long  ride, 
and  his  hors<-,  still  saddled  and  bridled,  stood  a  little 
way  oir 

From  his  first  word  the  most  breathless  stillness 
reigned,  and  every  one  listened  with  profound  atten- 
tion, even  those  among  his  auditors  who  were  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  lungunge  in  which  he  s))okc.  He  had 
no  lime  for  )>reparation,  but  he  know  what  he  wished 
to  say;  there  were  no  theatrical  gestures,  or  attempts 
to  excite  the  pnssions  of  his  hearers,  but  merely  a  light 
movement  of  the  hand  occasionally  accompanying  the 
most  emphatic  words,  which  although  uttered  in  deep 
guttund  tones,  were  distinctly  audible  to  the  most 
distant  of  the  o-ssendily.  He  spoke  with  ease  and 
frcedoir,  'Uid  was  interrupted  neither  by  applause  nor 
contraiiiction  ;  only  a  unonimous  JIau  !  followed  on 
certain  questions  that  he  asked,  and  when  ho  had 
ended  there  was  a  short  murmur  of  remarks  among  his 
auditory,  nnd  then  another  orator  took  his  place. 

The  questions  iu  discussion  were,  first,  a  proposal 
for  running  the  railroad  across  n  part  o;'  the  Choctaw 
Land,  to  which  it  is  probable  that  the  circumstance 
of  our  party  being  cncam)H*d  on  the  spot  had  given 
rise  ;  and,  secondly,  u  change  io  tho  form  of  govern- 
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ment,  as  it  had  been  proposed  that  tho  power  now 
clUtributcd  among  several  chiefs  should  bo  delegated 
to  one. 

The  judicial  business  is  conducted  in  Iho  Ramo 
manner;  and  the  Choctaws  are  strict  and  inflexible  in 
the  administration  of  justice.  The  punishment  of 
death  is  sometimes  inilicted,  in  which  case  the  delin- 
quent is  seated  opposite  his  judge,  cross-legged  on  tho 
same  blanket,  and  when  he  is  coudcranod  receives  his 
death  by  a  bullet  on  the  spot. 

Tho  sitting  on  tho  present  occasion  was  prolonged 
to  a  late  hour  of  tho  night,  one  speaker  following 
another  without  any  interruption,  and  the  same  at- 
tention being  paid  to  the  lost  as  to  tho  first ;  even 
those  who  did  not  understand  a  word  were  not  tired, 
and  tho  olTect  of  mere  tone  and  gesture  upon  them 
was  such,  that  an  American  exclaimed,  "  I  used 
to  think  English  was  the  finest  language  in  the 
world,  but  how  I  doubt  whether  Choctaw  docs  not 
equal  it." 

Some  of  tho  larger  of  tho  prairies,  which  lie  apart 
from  others,  are  often  made  the  place  of  rendezvous 
f(jr  thousands  of  Indians,  who  come  together  to  carry 
on  their  ancient  games,  which  arc  coeval  with  the 
existence  of  their  tribes,  and  which  will  only  be  for- 
gotten when  they  perish.  No  matter  how  far  they 
may  have  advanced  in  civilisation,  tho  Indian  gentle- 
man educated  in  the  Eastern  States  is  as  ready  as  tho 
still  wild  hunter  of  the  same  tribe  to  throw  aside  all 
the  troublesome  restraints  of  clothing,  and,  {Nuutcd 
from  head  to  foot  in  tho  fashion  of  tho  "  giMd  old 
times,"  to  enter  the  lists  with  uni-estraincd  eagerness 
for  a  grand  national  game  of  ball. 

This  ball  or  ring  playing  is  practised  more  or  less 
among  all  the  North  American  Indians,  and  even 
among  tho  lately  discovered  Mohawe  and  Pah-Utah 
Indians,  on  tho  Great  Colonulo  river,  it  is  equally  in 
favour.  Tho  ball-playing  of  tho  Chouktaws,  Chicka- 
saws.  Creeks,  and  Churokecs,  is,  however,  carried  on 
with  such  grand  formalities,  and  has  such  a  great 
charm  or  "  Medicine"  oscrilicd  to  it,  that  it  deserves 
more  particular  mention. 

The  fa-st  occasion  for  u  festival  of  this  kind  is 
generally  given  by  a  challenge  botweeu  two  men  who 
have  gained  a  high  reputation  lu  ball-players.  The 
day  is  th(>n  fixed  for  tho  contest,  and  both  parties  send 
uut  their  recruiting  ollicers,  intinted  cavaliers  armed 
with  an  ornamental  Imll-stiok,  and  themselves  fantus- 
(ically  decorated.  They  ride  on  from  settlement  to 
settlement,  and  from  house  to  house,  through  the  whole 
trilie,  announcing  to  every  man  tho  names  of  the 
I'hampions  and  tho  appointed  diiy,  as  well  as  tho  B|H>t 
where  the  contest  is  to  take  place,  and  culling  on  him 
to  join  the  side  of  llio  player  liy  whom  they  are  sent. 
Assent  is  signifl)','  by  a  simple  touch  of  the  decorated 
Lnll-stick,  after  wliicli  tho  word  is  irrevocably  pledged. 
Since  each  champion  brings  into  tho  field  as  ninny  men 
lis  ho  can  get  together,  half  the  nation  is  sometimes 
assembled,  some  to  take  |iart  in  the  game,  others,  and 
rsjiocially  the  women,  to  Ixit.  Tho  two  parties  pitch 
tlieir  ttnits  op|H>site  one  another,  on  tho  two  sides  of  a 
(iniirio  adapted  to  tho  purjiose;  and  the  pre|>anitiou 
then  goes  on.  Tlie  middle  of  the  ground  lK<twceii  the 
two  cam|>s  is  meiisunxl  and  marked,  and  250  paces 
buck  from  it,  each  purty  drives  two  poles  into  the 
Cronnd,  six  feet  from  one  another,  and  then  connects 
lliciii  by  a  cross  pole  Mixtoon  feet  long,  so  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  gute;    the  two  gates  being    placed  exactly 


opposite  to  one  another.  Four  impartial  old  men  aro 
commissioned  to  watch  the  accuracy  of  tho  raeasuro- 
ments,  and  they  have  subsequently  to  act  as  uinpii'es. 
Scarcely  has  the  middle  lino  been  drawn,  before  an 
eager  throng  rushes  from  either  camp,  to  cliooso  their 
respective  antagonists,  and  begin  to  bet  across  tho  line, 
every  one  being  quite  sure  of  tho  vict^iry  of  his  own 
party,  and  ofiering  to  bet  the  most  valuable  article  ho 
can  afford.  The  prizes  consist  of  horses,  weapons, 
blankets,  articles  of  clothing,  household  utensils,  in 
short,  of  all  imaginable  chattels,  which  are  brought  to 
tho  line  and  placed  before  the  four  umpires,  who  have 
the  duty  of  watching  the  valuables  the  whole  night 
through,  and  who  from  time  to  time  manifest  their 
watchfulness  by  a  howling  song,  to  the  accompaniment 
of  the  Indian  drum,  or  smoke  pipes  in  honour  of  tho 
Great  Spirit,  that  he  may  bring  tho  gi-eat  game  to  a 
happy  conclusion.  Tho  time  till  sunset  is  passed  by 
the  players,  not  exactly  in  dressing,  since  every  article 
of  clothing,  except  a  snmll  apron,  is  laid  aside,  but  in 
preparing  and  adorning  themselves.  They  put  on  an 
embroidered  girdle  with  a  long  streamer  or  tail  of 
coloured  horsehair  attached  to  it,  round  the  hips,  in 
such  a  manner  tha!;  the  tail  may  flutter  out  behind  ; 
no  player  is  allowed  to  wear  shoes  or  mocassins  of  any 
kind  to  protect  his  feet,  which,  like  all  the  rest  of  his 
person,  are  painted  in  all  imaginable  colours ;  and 
except  the  ball-stick  used  on  the  occasion,  no  weapon 
or  implement  whatever  must  be  carried.  Thew  sticks 
are  made  of  light  wood,  and  provided  at  one  end  with 
a  ring,  large  enough  to  hold  the  ball,  but  not  to  allow 
it  to  full  through,  for  tho  ball  must  bo  touched  by  no 
hand. 

Accustomed  front  their  childhood  to  manage  these 
sticks,  those  |>coplo  display  astonishing  dexterity  both 
in  flinging  tho  balls  to  an  immense  distance,  and  in 
catching  thom  as  they  fly  through  the  air.  Only  one 
ball  is  U8e<l  in  the  game,  and  the  possession  of  this,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  throw  it  through  the  gate  of  his  ]>arty, 
is  the  object  of  every  one's  exertions,  for  the  side  which 
first  does  this  for  the  hundredth  time  gains  the  victory 
and  wins  the  prizes.  As  the  sun  sinks  behind  tho 
trees,  and  their  shadows  fall  longer  and  longer  on  the 
gross  and  then  vanish  in  tho  twilight,  tho  players 
advance  in  long  lines  with  torches  towards  their 
res]>eetivc  gates,  and  dance  round  thciii  singing, 
howling,  drumming,  and  playing  with  and  nittliiig 
their  ball-sticks ;  the  women  also  advance  in  pro- 
cession to  tho  line  of  deniareotion,  ]ilaco  tlicniselves 
in  two  rows  iK^twoen  the  gates,  and  dunce  and  rock 
themselves  and  shufHe  fiijiu  one  foot  to  tho  other  on 
tho  same  H|)ot,  niisiiig  their  voices  at  tho  sumo  time  in 
a  wild  clionis,  the  umpires  sitting  at  the  same  time  on 
tlie  frontier  lino  and  sending  up  clouds  of  tobacco 
smoke  to  propitiate  tho  Great  Spirit.  In  this  manner 
tho  night  pusses ;  the  songs  and  dunces  arc  re|M'atcd 
every  half-hour,  and  no  otlier  pauses  ui-o  alloweil  tliun 
such  us  aro  necessary  to  wsuow  tliiMr  strength  for 
making  a  noise.  The  risuig  sun  fimls  every  one  in 
.endincHK,  thousands  sometimes  waiting  for  the  givuii 
signal ;  soon  a  shot  is  fired,  and  then  one  of  the  "  iin- 
purtiiil,"  standing  on  the  frontier  lino,  lliiigs  tho  ball 
liigli  up  into  tho  oir.  The  jiluyew  instuntly  rush 
iiindly  forward  and  become  mingled  together  in  one 
wild  struggling  niaas  of  human  bodies  and  limbs  in 
which  no  individual  or  group  can  any  longer  \m  dis- 
tinguished. The  turf  is  trample<l  into  dust — tlio 
crowd  HWiiy  this  way  und  that — now  one  has  the  \M, 
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but  it  IS  immediately  torn  from  his  grasp — the  next 
moment  anotlicr  lias  snatched  it,  and  it  is  seen  flying 
through  the  nir  towards  the  goal ;  but  it  does  not 
reach  it,  fur  it  has  been  arrested  in  its  progress  by  a 
watchful  eye  and  n  s\iro  hand ;  the  struggle  begins 
again,  and  at  last  it  is  really  pushed  through  one  of 
the  gates.  A  momentary  pause  follows,  and  then 
the  ball  is  again  thrown  into  the  ccntro  of  the  field, 
and  the  contest  has  to  be  renewed,  until  it  has  taken 
the  same  course  a  hundred  times ;  and  it  is  seldom 
that  the  end  of  this  rough  exciting  game  is  announced 
before  sunset.     {See  p.  (iOl.) 

As  soon  as  the  Pine  Grove  and  San.sbois  Mountains 
are  left  liehind,  the  character  of  the  country  becomes 
entirely  changed.  Hitherto  it  had  been  wootls  inter- 
spersed with  [iniiries,  now  it  wils  jimirii's  varied  by  occa- 
sional patches  of  woo<l.  Beyond  Gaines  Creek  running 
streams  and  gushing  springs  were  sparkling  all  over 
among  tiie  rich  grass  of  this  beautiful  country,  ex- 
cejit  where  the  exuberant  climbing  plants  and  wild 
giiipcs  had  absorljed  all  the  moisture  nnil  nourishment 
of  the  soil  to  themselves.  In  this  district  the  Chicknsaws 
and  Choetaws  live  in  a  peaceable  iniUiner  together;  fur 
the  fornuir,  who  were  ori^iiually  found  inore  to  the  south, 
have  come  to  an  iiniicabK^  agi'eenit;ut  with  the  Choetaws 
concerning  the  possession  of  certain  lands,  so  that  it 
is  now  often  dilficiilt  to  di^^tingnish  one  tribi!  from  the 
other.  Their  territory  extends  as  fur  iis  the  Canadian, 
whilst  the  pamdisaicjil  tract  b<>tween  the  Canadian  anil 
the  Arkansas  is  occupied  by  the  Cnvksor  Mus  ko-gees. 
It  is  a.s  yet  but  thinly  scuttled  ;  but  wcll-manngcd  pros- 
pei-ous  farms  are  rising  under  the  hands  of  the  Indians, 
and  tlio  inexhaustible  fertility  of  the  soil  repays  the 
smallest  lalKuir  v.ith  a  superabundant  harvest. 

Not  only  competence,  but  even  wealth,  is  to  be  found 
among  these  agricultural  tribes ;  and  where  but  a  short 
time  since  the  |)ainted  warrior  wic  endeavouring  to 
express  his  vain  though*''  o,v<\  wild  fiinei.  -.  '.,y  ni..  ^^'y- 
phical  pictures  dravni  o'l  a  tanned  l".itiilo  hide,  you  may 
now  see  the  civilised  Indian  reudirg  a  newspaper  printed 
in  his  mother  tongue,  ar>d  an  Indian  mistress  directing 
the  work  of  her  negro  sli-.v  s — who  certainly  enjoy 
milder  ti-oatment  than  she  diii  herself  when  she  was  the 
slave  of  her  lord  and  master  in  his  savage  days. 

The  Creek  Indians,  who  number  about  20,000,  for- 
'  merly  inhabited  large  tracts  of  the  States  of  Alabama  and 
M  ississippi ;  but  afterthoy ceded  their  lands  tolhogovern- 
mcnt  of  the  United  States,  they  moved  further  to  the 
west,  and  bceamo  the  southern  neighbours  of  the  Clioro- 
kees,  the  River  Arkansas  forming  tlie  boundary  between 
them.  The  Clierokoes,  who  are  reckoned  at  22,000,  were 
not  readily  to  bo  induced  to  quit  their  extensive  lands 
in  the  state  of  Georgia,  and  abaiulou  the  graves  of  their 
forefathers.  Uy  a  former  treaty  with  the  United  States, 
they  had  been  recognised  as  a  free  and  indepemlont 
nation,  with  full  right  to  innko  and  administer  their 
own  laws ;  but  as  it  was  found  that  the  existence  of 
this  se|Nirato  sovereign  state  within  the  limits  of  tJeorgia 
was  productivo  of  great  incouvenionco,  tiio  United 
Stales  government  had  since  made  many  attempts  to 
induce  them  to  move  westward,  and  found  u  now  settle- 
ment ;  but  all  these  efforts  hud  been  frustrated  by  the 
iron  will  of  the  Cherokee  chief,  John  Koss,  an  ex- 
tremely well-educated  man,  who,  in  addition  to  his 
authority  as  chief,  ]H)sscs8ed  groat  influence  with  hia 
nation. 

At  last,  however,  a  small  numl<er  of  theiu  were 
induced  to  migrate  to  the  Upper  Arkansas,  under  the 


guidance  of  a  chief  named  Jol-Ice ;  and  the  accounts 
they  sent  back  of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  new 
country,  united  to  the  persuasions  and  urgency  of  the 
United  States  goverament,  had  so  much  eflect,  that 
even  John  Koss  finally  gave  way,  and  a  few  years  ago 
followed,  with  the  whole  remainder  of  the  nation,  in 
the  steps  of  Jol-lcc. 

Beyond  Coid  Creek  the  prairies  bccnmo  still  more 
flat,  and  after  a  few  marches  they  arrived  at  the  tii-st 
settlement  of  the  Shawnee  Indians,  who  dwell  in  the 
Canadian. 

Scarcely  wos  the  arrival  of  the  white  porty  made 
known,  than  friendly  Indians  came  ti-fsiping  cm  horse- 
back and  on  foot  into  our  camp,  bringing  with  them 
large  quantities  of  maize,  sweet  melons,  most  refreshing 
water  melons,  and  juicy  peaches  for  sale.  Such  visitors 
were  of  course  exceedingly  welcome,  more  especially  as 
the  deportment  both  of  men  and  women  was  remark- 
ably orderly  and  modest,  and  they  moved  about  in  their 
cleanly  ICiiropcan  costume  with  as  much  ease  and  deco- 
rum as  if  they  had  worn  it  from  their  birth. 

The  regularly  feoturc«l  faces  of  the  men  were  more- 
over adorned  by  a  handsome  moustache,  of  which,  us  of 
an  ornament  very  rare  for  an  American  Indian,  they 
were  not  a  little  proiul.  Th<;  women  were  all  what 
might  bo  called  handsome,  and  the  roses  visible  on  their 
cheeks,  despite  the  dark  colour  of  their  skins,  8|Mikc  of 
health  and  chccrfulnes.s.  In  pleasant  quarters  does  tha 
weary  wanderer  find  himself,  when,  resting  before  the 
cottage  of  one  of  these  liospitabhs  Indians  in  the  shade 
of  the  roughly-made  protecting  corridor,  refreshing  him- 
si'lf  with  new  milk  and  fresh  bread,  or  gathering  juicy 
|ieaches  in  their  cottage  gardens,  or  finding  out  the 
water-melons  hidden  in  their  cool  shady  bowers.  The 
few  families  settled  in  this  district  np|)ear  fur  more 
happy  and  contentc<l  than  the  larger  |s)rtion  of  their 
trilie,  who  have  proceeded  northwanl  to  the  Kansnit 
'Old  the  Missouri,  i\nd  have  seen  many  of  their  number 
succumb  to  their  cruel  foes — small-|M)x  and  brandy. 

Of  the  great  and  powerful  tribe  of  the  Shawnees,  or 
Shn-tca-noa,  there  ore  not  now  left  more  than  1,1(10 
souls  ;  and  the  time  ia  not  far  off  when  even  these  few 
will  have  become  scattered  in  all  directions,  and  nothing 
but  the  memory  remain  of  this  once  powerful  nation. 

As  neighbours  of  the  Delawarea  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Atlantic,  in  the  states  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania, 
the  Shawnees  were  among  the  first  who  felt  tli.>  ;  res- 
sure  of  the  victorious  civilisation  that  — ,iti....'d  u|)on 
them  from  the  east  across  the  ocean.  Many  trace  the 
origin  of  their  trilns  to  the  |)(>ninsula  of  Florida,  ground- 
ing their  conjecture  on  the  name  of  the  liivtrSu-ica-nee; 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  Shawnees  played  a  part  in  the 
history  of  the  civilisation  of  Pennsylvania,  and  that  their 
wigwams  stood  on  the  shore  of  tlio  Delaware  and  Che.sa- 
jMSuke  Day.  The  Delawares,  who  had  always  Ihwii  their 
nei;'hbours,  fought  with  them  as  allies  against  the  com- 
mon enemy,  and  marked  with  the  blood  of  their  pur- 
suers the  path  towaiils  the  Alleghany  mountains,  along 
which  they  were  <lriven.  Those  mountains  protected 
them  for  a  time  from  their  insatiable  foes,  and  fur 
sixty  veara  they  niaintaine<I  themselves  in  Ohio;  but 
then  they  had  to  give  w,iy  again  and  move  further  west, 
but  fighting  Ijoldly  as  they  went,  till  they  at  last  found 
n  permanent  home  l)cyond  the  Mississippi.  Still  there 
is  now  but  a  poor  remnant  to  be  found,  and  if  you  ask 
one  of  them  where  ia  the  great  brave  nation  of  the  Sha- 
wa-nog,  the  answer  will  be,  "The  groves  of  our  fathen 
are  to  bo  sought  by  the  salt  water  tuwardu  sunrise ; 
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then  follow  the  road  to  the  west  which  is  marked  by 
whitening  bonca,  ond  you  will  |)ns«  over  the  remains  of 
the  briivo  ShawnceH  und  their  fallen  enemies." 

The  ehie&  of  this  (Hsople  seem  to  have  been  without 
exception  great  men,  and  in  the  struggles  of  the  whituH 
with  the  Indians,  To-cum-seh,  besides  being  a  most 
dreaded  warrior,  showed  himself  the  most  enlightened 
and  influential  politician  of  his  race.  His  early  death 
probably  alone  provented  the  execution  of  a  deeply-laid 
plan,  which  had  in  view  nothing  less  than  the  burying 
the  war  hatchet  among  the  tribes,  and  uniting  the 
whole  race  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  North 
American  continent  in  one  common  effort  against  the 
whites.  The  history  of  Te-c\im-seh  is  written  in  that 
of  America,  and  one  scarcely  knows  whether  to  regard 
Ills  being  cut  off  so  early  as  n  cause  of  sorrow  or  satis- 
faction. 

From  Shawnee  Village  to  Shawnee  Town  is  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty  miles ;  the  way  lies  near  the  Canadian 
lUvor,  and  is  entirely  shaded  by  thick  woods,  A  little 
to  the  west,  on  the  there  high  bank  of  the  Canadian, 
stand  still  some  wigwams  or  rather  lug-houses  of  Quappa 
Indians,  who  may  boast  of  not  having  yet  quittc<l  the 
lands  of  their  forefathers.  I!ut  they  have  shrunk  to  a 
bniall  band  that  cannot  furnish  above  twenty-five  war- 
riors, and  it  would  scarcely  bo  supposed  that  they  arc 
all  who  are  left  of  the  once  ])owerful  tribe  of  the  Arkan- 
sas, whoso  hunting-grounds  extended  from  the  Canadian 
to  the  Mississippi,  and  who  carried  on  sanguinary  and 
successful  warfare  with  the  mighty  Chicka.saws.  It  is 
related  that  on  one  occasion  a  war-party  of  the  Quap- 
paws  fell  in  with  a  troop  of  Chickasaws,  who,  as  they 
liad  no  jx.'wdcr,  drew  Imck  and  avoided  the  enco\inter. 
When  the  Quappaw  chief  was  informed  of  the  cause  of 
their  retreat,  iio  called  his  wurriui-s  about  him,  and 
desired  them  to  empty  their  |>owder-horns  on  a  blanket 
spread  out  for  the  purpose.  When  they  had  done  so,  he 
divideil  the  stock  into  two  equal  halves,  and  keeping 
one  fur  themselves,  he  desired  the  Chickasaws  to  come 
and  take  the  other,  and  then  a  furious  battle  began  ;  in 
which  the  Quappaws  lost  one  of  their  number,  but  had 
the  sutisfiujtion  of  hanging  up  the  scalps  of  eight  of  their 
enemies  to  dry  in  their  wigwams. 

III. 

Oiu  Font  ABBrc'TB— lltACK  Keatrr— Dklawabb  Indians 
—  A  IiiriiNi»a  ruAiKiE  —  Wakos  Indians  —  llcrFALO 
IIdntino. 

At  the  western  end  of  a  sea  of  grass,  our  travellers 
came  upon  Old  Fort  Arbucklo,  the  residence  of  Si-ki- 
to-nia-kcr,  the  lllack  Beaver,  a  chief  of  the  famous 
tribe  of  the  Dolawarcs,  who  have  settled  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, and  besides  their  |)rincii>al  occupativ^n — the 
chose — carry  on  a  little  cattle-breeding  and  agriculture. 
Old  Fort,  or  iu>  it  is  sometimes  culled.  Camp  Arbuckic, 
served  but  a  very  short  time  lui  a  residence  for  a  gar- 
rison, which  wa.i  ailerwards  move<l  thirty  miles  soutli- 
word  to  the  new  fort  of  the  same  name.  The  aban- 
doned |)ost  was  then  given  to  a  Delaware  chief,  named 
Si-ki-to-ma-ker  (the  Black  Beaver),  who  had  done  the 
United  States  gixKl  service  in  the  Mexican  war  as  !\ 
hunter  and  guide.  The  position  was  <{uite  in  accord- 
uuce  with  his  wishes;  others  of  his  race  settled  near 
him,  and  they  now  live  very  happily  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  astute  and  ex|)crieuccd  "  Beaver." 

The  fort  itbelf  is  such  as  one  might  expect  to  find  in 
these  wild  regioni^  consisting  of  a  number  of  log-houses 


built  in  a  right  angle  at  the  edge  of  the  forest  about  a 
mile  from  the  Canadian,  which  formerly  ser\'ed  as  bar- 
racks for  soldiers;  and  there  is  also  a  sejMirate  court 
surrounded  by  a  high  palisiulc,  that  is  intended  as  a 
place  of  refuge  for  cattle  in  case  of  an  attack.  Several 
Delaware  families  have  now  taken  {wssession  of  the 
abandoned  barracks,  and  are  continuing  the  cultivation 
of  the  rice  fields  laid  out  by  the  former  garrison.  Do- 
mestic animals  of  all  kinds  iucrea-so  here  without  any 
care,  and  the  thievish  Pawnee  or  Comanche,  who  should 
venture  to  meddle  with  any  of  the  Delaware  posses- 
sions, might  lay  his  account  with  having  to  a  certainty, 
sooner  or  later,  his  scalp  hanging  out  to  dry  on  a  i)cach 
tree  before  the  door  of  the  Black  Beaver;  for  few  us 
ore  these  descciulants  of  their  great  and  powerful  race, 
the  blood  and  spirit  of  their  bthers  is  living  in  tlieni 
still,  they  are  a  terror  to  their  enemies,  and  faithfid 
self-sacrificing  companions  to  their  friends. 

The  Delaware  Indians,  who  do  not  now  number 
more  than  800,  inhabited  originally,  to  the  number  of 
15,000,  the  eastern  parts  of  the  States  of  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  and  Delaware,  hike  the  Shawnees,  they 
were  dcstineil  to  be  continually  conquering  new  hunt- 
ing grounds,  only  that  they  might  again  resign  them  to 
the  United  States  Government.  Further  and  further 
west  they  were  driven,  and  on  every  s|)ot  where  they 
rested  they  had  first  to  use  their  weaj)ons  in  self- 
defence  against  |)owerful  enemies,  before  they  turned 
iheni  against  the  wild  animals,  so  as  to  obtain  food 
and  clothing. 

Much  labour  has  been  expended  to  bring  this  tribe 
within  the  pale  of  Christianity,  but  always  in  vain.  Ity 
Christians  they  hod  been  cheated  and  betrayed — u.ivcn 
from  the  graves  of  their  fathers  and  cut  down  like  wild 
beasts — and  for  this  reason  they  have  rc|i«lled  mis- 
sionaries with  displeasure  and  contempt,  cousidia'ing 
that  its  the  pioneers  of  civiliiiation  they  woidd  bring  in 
tiieir  train  the  ruin  of  thu  legitimate  owners  of  the 
American  continent. 

Here,  on  the  extreme  frontier  of  civilisation  on  the 
borders  of  the  boundless  wilderncsti,  tlio  Delawares  can 
gratify  to  their  hearts'  content  their  love  of  adventuri'. 
'J'hey  carry  their  hunting  ox|ieditions  to  the  coasts  of 
the  Pacilic  Ocean,  and  sometimes  do  not  return  to  their 
settlements  for  years  together.  The  long  chain  of  the 
Bocky  Mountains  has  scarcely  a  pas.^:  thi-ough  which  a 
ti^oop  of  these  bold  hunters  has  not  made  its  way,  nor 
a  spring  whose  waters  they  have  not  tasted.  The 
Delaware  fights  with  the  gray  bear  in  California,  and 
pursues  the  butfalo  in  the  steppes  of  the  Nebraska  ;  he 
follows  the  elk  to  the  .sources  of  the  Yeilowstouo  Uivor, 
and  throws  the  lasso  over  the  muned  head  of  the  mus- 
tang in  Texiut;  and  it  must  be  added  that  he  does 
occasionally  take  a  scalp  when  ho  can  find  an  oppor- 
tunity, from  a  hunter  or  an  enemy's  race  that  he  may 
meet  with  in  the  desert,  or  from  the  midst  of  a  village 
that  has  kept  insuflicienc  watch. 

From  the  mode  of  life  followed  by  these  p'sojil^^  it  is 
not  surprising  that  very  few  men  are  usually  to  bo 
be  found  in  their  settlements,  and  travellers  may  there- 
furo  consider  themselves  fortunate  who  are  able  to 
engage  some  of  this  race  as  scouts  and  hunters.  Any 
at  all  remarkable  feature  of  a  country  that  a  Delaware 
has  seen  but  once  in  his  life,  he  will  recognise  again 
years  nilorwards,  let  him  approach  it  from  what  poiiit 
no  may,  and  tracts  of  country  that  ho  enters  for  the  first 
time,  he  needs  only  to  glance  over,  in  order  todoclarn 
with  certainty  in  what  direction  water  will  bo  fo'jml. 
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If  tlio  beasts  of  burden,  so  indispensable  in  tliis  joumoy, 
liavo  strayed  away  during  tlio  night,  and  have  been 
given  up  for  lost  by  every  one  else,  having  left  appa- 
I'ently  no  trace  behind,  or  becaviso  hostile  Indians  make 
it  dangerous  to  attemjit  it,  tho  Delaware  will  not  fail 
to  find  tliL'ir  truck,  and  will  follow  them  for  days  or 
even  ■weeks  together,  and  rctura  at  Inst  with  tho 
fugitives.  These  arc  the  qualities  that  make  them  so 
desirable  for  giiides,  and  their  services,  u|Mn  which  the 
very  existence  of  a  whole  jwirty  of  travelleiii  often 
dcjMUidis,  can  hardly  be  paid  too  highly. 

The  Black  Beaver  was  i-enowned  iis  a  guide,  and 
every  means  in  their  i)owor  were  iised  to  induce  him 
to  accompany  tho  expedition,   but    iu   vain.     Seven 


times,  ho  said,  he  had  seen  the  Pacific  Ucean  at  various 
points,  and  ho  should  have  like<l  to  see  tho  salt-water 
for  tho  sight;  but  he  was  old  and  sick,  and  ho  would 
like  to  bo  burio<l  by  his  own  people.  The  bed  of  the 
Cann'Uan  Pivcr  was  at  this  i)oint  already  broad  and 
sandy;  it  was  diflicult  to  find  places  deep  enough  to 
bathe  and  fish  in,  its  banks  were  <lcsolato  anil  willow- 
clad,  and  the  only  gumo  were  horned  frogs  and  littlo 
liinrds  with  steel-blue  tjiilst  But  if  Black  Beaver 
declined  to  accom]mny  the  exitedition,  ho  was  not  chary 
of  his  advice  and  information. 

The  expedition  left  the  fort  on  tho  22d  of  August, 
journeying  on  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wallnut  Creek ; 
now  over  far-stretching  grassy  uplands,  now  through 
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deep  wooded  ravines;  it  was  still  the  "rolling"  prairie 
that  we  were  travelling  on ;  but  the  rolling  waves  had 
now  become  mighty  billows,  and  the  beds  of  rustling 
brooks  had  changed  into  deep  chasms,  at  tho  brink  of 
which  we  often  had  to  stop  and  consider  how  wo 
should  get  to  tho  other  side.  Willows  and  oaks  shaded 
tho  scantily  flowing  streams:  tho  last  kind  of  trao, 
especially,  is  widely  difliiKCtl  over  tho  neighbouring 
chains  of  hills,  though  it  is  no  longer  so  lofty  and 
vigorous  as  when  it  drinks  its  nourishment  from  a  cool 
fertile  soil,  but  a  low,  gnarled  trunk  that  struggles  in 
V  tin  to  keep  tho  burning  sunbeams  from  drying  up 
its  juices. 
'I'he  wind,  which  was  from  tho  west,  had  been  all 


day  driving  towards  us  clouds  of  smoke,  which  slowly 
floated  before  tho  breeze,  or  were  more  rapidly  disitened 
before  a  stronger  gust  It  was  evident  that,  as  far  as 
we  could  see  from  north  to  south,  the  |>rairie  was  in 
iiamcs,  and  tho  fire  was  driven  rapidly  by  the  increasing 
wind  over  the  high  grass  towanls  tho  east.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  was  necessary  to  bo  exceedingly 
careful  in  our  choice  of  a  cam^.iijg  place  for  the  night; 
and  we  thought  we  might  count  on  beiii;r  tolerably  safe 
if  wo  pitched  our  tents  between  two  ravines  not  far 
from  one  another.  These  ravines  were  broad  and  deep, 
and  their  precipitous  walls,  down  which  |)oured  several 
streams  of  water,  were  destitute  of  any  vegetation  that 
could  ofler  nourishment  to  the  flames;  bo  that  th* 
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weaterly  one  might  fairly  be  considered  as  a  natural 
limit  to  the  advance  of  the  fiery  tide. 

Our  cattle  were  driven  down  into  the  one  lying  east- 
ward, to  withdraw  them  from  the  sight  of  the  fire,  and 
obviate  the  danger  of  the  panic,  terror,  and  wild  flight 
calleid  a  ttampedo;  and  when  thoy  were  safely  disposed 
of,  the  greater  part  of  our  company  betook  themselves 
to  the  other  side,  in  order  to  watch  the  fire  from  the 
edge  of  the  ravine,  and  extinguish  in  time  any  sparks 
that  might  be  driven  that  way. 

Although  these  fires  in  the  prairies  frequently  arise 
from  accident,  or  the  carelessness  of  travelling  or  hunt' 
incr  Indians,  it  does  sometimes  happen  that  they  are  in- 
tentionally kindled  by  the  inhabitanta  of  the  steppes, 
who  burn  great  tracts  of  the  plains  to  favour  the 
growth  of  young  vigorous  grass.  From  among  the 
singed  stubble,  fine  blades  shoot  up  in  a  few  days, 
aud  the  whole  surface  is  soon  clothed  again  in  bright 
green,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  well-cultivated 
corn-field  where  the  young  com  is  just  springing  up ; 
and  then  the  Indians  proceed  thither  with  their  herds 
of  cattle,  after  they  have  first  kindled  a  fire  in  another 
district. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  a  matter  of  no  unfrequent  occur- 
rence that  one  of  these  intentionally  kindled  fires  proves 
the  destruction  both  of  the  cattle  and  of  the  Indians 
themselves ;  for  though  anyone  can  light  the  fire,  at 
almost  any  i^art  of  the  waving  grassy  pudn,  it  is  often 
beyond  any  human  power  to  control  it  after  it  is  lit, 
when  a  storm  wind  arises  to  drive  it  over  the  boundless 
surface. 

As  wo  sat  thus  at  the  edge  of  the  ravine  calmly 
watching  the  whirling  clouds  of  smoke,  and  the  flames 
that  were  now  just  visible  in  the  distance,  or  observing 
the  movements  of  the  ten-ified  animals  that  were  hurry- 
ing through  the  high  grasf  and  seeking  shelter  in  the 
ravine,  we  were  suddenly  startled  by  a  cry  of  fire  from 
the  camp. 

The  eflTcot  of  such  a  cry  upon  minds  already  excited 
by  the  scene  wo  had  been  witnessing  may  be  imagined, 
for  everyone  knew  that  not  only  the  success  of  the  ex- 
pedition, but  the  lives  of  those  concerned  in  it,  were 
imperilled  by  such  an  accident.  We  all  rushed  down  to 
the  camp,  where,  through  the  carelessness  of  the  cooks, 
the  nearest  gnuis  had  been  set  on  fire,  and  under  the 
influence  of  the  violent  wind,  the  flames  were  spread- 
ing terrifically.  Fortunately,  the  accident  had  hap- 
{icned  on  the  east  side  of  the  tents  and  waggons,  so 
that  the  chief  danger  was  blown  away  by  the  wind, 
while  on  tbo  other  side  the  prairie-fire  counteracted 
the  current  of  air,  and  approached  the  camp  but 
slowly.  Our  whole  company  now  formed  u  close  rank, 
and  following  the  rapidly  spreading  fire,  stifled  the 
flames  by  a  brisk  application  of  blankets,  looks,  and 
articles  of  wearing  apparel ;  and  with  considerable 
exertion  the  danger  was  at  last  overcome.  Only  a 
spark  was  to  be  seen  hero  nnd  there,  whilst  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ravine  the  conflagration  raged 
unchecked. 

The  flames  had  now  advanced  in  a  diagonal  line  to 
the  western  edge  of  the  ravine,  but  the  space  was  too 
wide  for  them  to  cross;  the  flying  aimrks  wont  out 
when  they  had  reoched  not  more  than  half  way,  and 
we  were  now  able  to  give  our  undisturbed  attention  to 
the  nuyestio  phenomenon  before  us,  aud  watch  the  fire 
at  it  moveit  acrow  the  plain ;  first,  while  yet  afar  ofl^ 
withering  up  the  tracts  of  juicy  grass  bofure  it,  and 
then,  at  •  touch,  converting  them  into  oahei. 


The  night  as  it  come  or  showed  us  a  sublime  picture 
— a  picture  that  can  be  adequately  described  by  neither 
pen  nor  pencil.  The  vivid  colours  of  the  flames  made 
the  sky  appear  of  the  most  intense  black,  while  they 
shed  a  glowing  red  illumination  on  tho  gray  clouds  of 
smoke  that  were  rolling  away,  and  changing  their  hue 
every  moment  as  the  fire  was  driven  before  stronger 
gusts  of  wind,  or  nourished  by  more  or  less  luxuriant 
vegetation. 

A  peculiar  disquieting  sort  of  sound  accompanies 
those  prairie  burnings  ;  it  is  not  thundering,  or  rush- 
ing, or  roaring,  but  something  like  the  distant  hollow 
trembling  of  the  ground  when  thousands  of  buflUlocs 
are  tearing  and  trampling  over  it  with  their  heavy 
hoofs.  It  sounded  threateningly  to  us  in  the  camp, 
and  it  was  with  a  thrilling  kind  of  admirotinu  we  con- 
templated this  awe-inspiring  spectacle. 

The  hunter,  accustomed  to  be  on  his  guard  against 
all  chances,  when  he  sees  the  black  clouds  of  smoke 
rolling  over  his  head  us  harbingers  of  the  fiery  tide, 
comi>08odly  kindles  a  new  fire  in  the  high  gross  before 
him,  and  having  cleared  of  all  combustible  matter  a 
spot  large  enough  to  ensure  his  safety,  looks  calmly 
from  it  on  the  threatened  danger  passing  harmless  by. 
But  woe  to  him  who  is  caught  unprepared  by  a  prairie 
fire,  for  he  will  in  vain  try  to  save  himself  by  tho 
swiiftness  of  his  horse.  The  tall  gras?  whose  cars  losh 
his  shoulders,  entangle  the  hoofs  of  the  animal  as  ho 
flies  on  his  rapid  course,  and  hotse  and  rider  become 
the  prey  of  their  terrible  enemy. 

The  red  natives  of  the  steppe,  who  are  ready  to  meet 
with  haughty  deflance  enemies  the  most  superior  in 
strength,  tremble  at  tho  thought  of  the  swiftly  advanc- 
ing fire,  and  the  proudest  warrior  among  them  will 
droop  his  decorated  head  when  you  speak  of  it  and 
whisper,  "  Do  not  awaken  the  anger  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
he  is  in  tK>ssession  of  a  tcn'iblo  medicine."  (See.v. 
693.) 

Shortly  after  this  incident,  they  met  some  Indians 
belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Wakos — two  tall,  slender 
young  men,  their  limbs  almost  girlishly  delicate,  so 
that  when  they  compared  the  strong  bows  they  carried, 
with  the  small  hands  and  slender  wrists  that  had  to 
manoeuvre  them,  you  could  not  hel]i  wondering  that 
thoy  should  lie  able  to  draw  the  strong  sinew  and  tho 
feathered  arrow  to  tho  eur. 

Two  horsemen,  says  Mdllhausen,  of  our  iturty  might 
generally  be  seen  pursuing  their  march  at  some  distance 
from  tho  noisy  train  of  waggons,  now  following  tho 
course  of  a  stream,  now  scrambling  down  into  n  ravine, 
riding  over  some  naked  hills,  or  working  their  way 
through  shrubs  and  underwood.  This  iMtir  consisted 
of  tho  worthy  old  Doctor,  our  botanist,  and  the  German 
naturalist,  with  whom  ho  was  fond  of  going  on  these 
excursions.  An  intimate  friendship  had  sprung  up 
between  the  two ;  they  fished  together  in  various 
waters,  and  crawled  together  through  damp  chasms 
and  marshes, — the  one  in  search  of  reptiles,  the  other 
of  plants, — but  they  spiced  their  conversation  with 
many  a  wrangle  nevertheless ;  tho  Doctor  scolding 
when  the  German  |)aHsed  a  deer  that  might  certainly 
lukvo  become  his  prey,  to  follow  some  unknown  kind 
of  snake;  and  the  German,  in  his  turn,  rating  the 
Doctor  soundly  for  shooting  at  the  game  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  off,  and  so  just  driving  it  away.  The  unlucky 
sportsman  would  listen  very  patiently  to  the  lecture, 
plucking  at  his  gray  beard,  and  modestly  suggosting 
that  a  qtmrtor  of  a  mile  was  cct  too  far  for  a  riiln  if 
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ymi  kept  it  at  on  nii(,'Io  of  forty-five  degrees.  Those 
littlu  (lid'crouco.s  did  not,  liowovcr,  ni  all  interrupt  the 
^'iHjd  undci-iitunding  between  tiio  two ;  and  when  the 
M|niil)ble  was  ovc."  'he  conversation  was  generally  taken 
up  ngaiu  just  at  t  oint  where  it  Itad  been  intcrni|itcd. 
titliers  of  the  ex|,  'ion  were  also  frequently  induced 
to  join  them,  and  1.  n  to  tlio  talk  and  story-telling 
tliiit  went  on  bctweei    hem. 

One  of  the  lung  stt  ;  was  one  day  suddenly  inter- 
nijitcd  by  the  a|ij>earai.'.     if  buffalo  in  the  distunoo. 

"  Doctor,"  cried  the  ii:-  ■'itor,  liero  suddenly  inter- 
ni|>ting  himself,  and  seizing;,  his  companion  by  the 
shiiiddcr,  while  lie  pointed  v.'h  the  other  hand  to 
some  distant  object,  "look  ove.'  the  first  hill  there, 
and  you  will  see  a  wood.  Itun  your  eye  along  that 
dark  streak,  and  at  the  end  of  it  you  will  see  some 
black  specks,  like  bushes  standing  apart — those  are 
buffalocb  !"  The  old  Doctor's  sportsmanlike  ardour 
was  arou.scd  in  a  moment,  especially  as  he  saw  some 
horsemen  from  the  front  of  the  cavalcade  spring  for- 
ward and  gallop  in  the  direction  indicated,  where  a 
small  herd  of  bull'alues  was  quietly  reposing  in  the  high 
grass. 

"  Hurrah  !  buflidoes  !"  exclaimed  the  eag(  ;•  •  Id  gcn- 
tjenian,  cocking  his  rifle,  and,  like  his  companions, 
making  vigorous  use  of  his  spurs.  To  overtake  a 
herd  of  frightened  buffaloes  with  mules  would,  how- 
ever, not  bu  very  jmssible ;  and  it  was  therefore  deter- 
mined to  approach  them  \mpcrccived,  and  get  within 
range  under  cover  of  a  hill.  But  each  of  the 
twelve  or  sixteen  enthusiastic  buntci's  was  animated 
by  a  natural  desire  to  be  the  first  to  fire  a  successful 
shot  at  this  superb  game,  and  each,  therefore,  endea- 
voured to  push  belort!  his  comrades.  Nobody  paid  any 
attention  to  the  wind,  or  thought  of  the  sharp  scent  of 
the  shy  bison  ;  an<l  when  the  party  at  last  turned  the 
corner  of  the  wood,  they  beheld  the  herd  in  full  flight, 
:iboHt  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off.  Kverybmly  looked  indig- 
nantly at  the  heavy  galloping  giants,  thundering  away 
— their  short  tails,  with  their  long  tufts,  stretched  out, 
and  trampling  the  ground  bcnentli  them  to  dust.  The 
Doctor  broke  silence  first  by  firing  off  his  rifle,  and 
ixclainiing  ;  "  Well,  if  1  didn't  hit  the  bullitloes,  at 
any  rate  1  tiled  the  first  shot ;"  and  a  luiul  laugh,  in 
which  the  good-natured  old  gentleman  joined  with  all 
Ills  heart,  was  the  reward  of  his  facetiousness,  as  turn- 
ing their  smoking  animals,  the  disa])pointcd  hunters 
nidn  slowly  towards  the  train  of  waggons,  now  just 
visible  in  the  remote  distance,  and  for  a  long  time  their 
talk  was  only  of  buffaloes. 

Numerous  herds  of  these  animals  still  animate  the 
bounillcss  prairies  to  the  west,  and  extend  their  wander- 
ings from  Canada  to  the  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Kocky  Mountains,  it 
is  probable  that  the  great  mass  of  them  regulorly  pro- 
ceed northward  in  the  spring,  and  in  the  autumn 
return  to  the  warmer  regions  ;  but  a  few  may  bo  found 
scraping  away  the  snow  from  their  food  near  the 
sourccf  of  the  Yellow  Stone,  and  even  further  north; 
and  there  are  also  others  that  contrive  to  subsist 
tlirongh  the  summer  in  Texas,  on  the  grass,  burnt  up 
as  it  is  by  the  heat  of  thu  sun  ;  but  these  are  but  few, 
and  usually  old  bulls,  which  have  been  too  stiff,  or  too 
l.izy,  to  follow  the  black  columns  of  their  comrades. 

In  the  months  of  August  and  September,  the  herds, 
fat  and  well  fed  from  the  fresh  spring  liorbagc,  come 
together  in  such  numbers,  that  often,  hs  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  the  plains  are  blackened  with  them ;  and  a 


rough  estimate  of  their  numlicr  may  l)0  mado  by  cal- 
culating the  number  of  square  miles  they  cover.  Thou- 
sands ui>ou  thous;inds  often  crowd  together  in  a  wild 
confused  mob — the  dust  rising  in  clouils  from  their 
scraping  and  stamping  hoofs,  an<l  the  bulls  attacking 
each  other,  and  fighting  desperately  till  their  bellowing 
is  heard  far  off  like  the  souiul  of  ilistant  thunder.  At 
this  season  a  hunter  might  wamler  over  great  tracks 
of  the  prairies  without  finding  the  track  of  a  single 
buffalo,  and  might  bo  tenqited  to  think  them  entirely 
deserted,  unless  ho  should  happen  to  fall  in  with 
one  of  these  immense  herds,  which  would  bar  his  way 
for  days  together.  A  few  weeks,  however,  bring  a 
change;  the  great  herds  dis|>erso  in  all  diivctions,  and 
again  carry  animation  into  the  lately  desolate  solitude 
of  the  wilderness.  You  meet  sometimes  a  single 
buffalo  grazing  quietly  by  himself,  and  sweeping  tlio 
ground  with  his  long  beanl ;  sometimes  a  small  group 
lying  on  the  grass,  engaged  in  the  plea.sant  occupation 
of  chewing  the  cud  ;  or  playing  with  great  agility,  and 
throwing  themselves  into  tho  most  comical  attitudes ; 
or  going  lounging  after  one  another  along  an  old  deeply- 
trixlden  path,  which  loods  to  a  river,  or  to  some  open- 
ing in  the  mountains,  where  they  are  most  easily 
passed ;  or  to  niai-shy  meadows  where  they  may  find 
I'ld  "  wallows,"  or  make  fresh  ones.  For  this  pur|)oso 
tho  leading  bull  will  search,  with  a  droll  business-like 
earnestness,  in  a  low  s])ot  for  a  place  adapted  to  his 
views;  and  when  ho  has  found  one,  kneel  down,  and 
begin  to  rout  up  tho  earth  with  his  short  thick  horns, 
and  then  to  8cra|)0  it  away  with  his  feet,  until  ho  has 
made  a  soil;  of  funnel-Kha])cd  hole,  in  which  water  soon 
collects.  The  creatine,  tormentctl  by  the  mosquitoes 
and  tho  heat,  then  pushes  himself  down  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  morass,  stiimping  with  his  feet,  and 
working  his  body  round  and  round.  When  ho  has 
revelled  in  this  mud-bath  to  his  heart's  content,  ho 
does  not  look  like  any  living  thing;  his  long  beard  and 
his  shaggy  mane  have  become  one  huge  mass  of  drip- 
ping, clammy  mud ;  and  only  by  his  rolling  eyes  can 
you  recognise  in  this  moving  heap  of  mire  what  a  short 
time  since  was  a  stately  biilf.do.  No  sooner  has  ho 
quitted  the  pleasant  hole,  than  another  takes  his  ])lace, 
to  resign  it  afterwards  in  his  turn  to  a  third;  an<l  tho 
operation  is  repeated  by  every  member  of  the  company, 
until  each  bears  on  his  huge  shoiddcrs  a  thick  muddy 
plaster,  which  soon  dries  into  a  hard  crust,  that  has  to  bo 
gradually  rubbed  off  by  rolling  in  the  grass,  or  washed 
oir  by  heavy  rains. 

In  former  days,  when  tho  bulTalo  was  a  kind  of 
domestic  animal  among  the  Indians,  no  decrease  was 
perceptible  in  the  countless  herds;  on  the  contrary, 
they  increased  and  mnlti|ilie<l  in  the  luxuriant  pastures; 
but  when  the  whites  found  their  way  into  these  regions, 
the  thick  soft  skin  of  the  buffalo  |)lea.sed  them;  tlicy 
found  some  |)arts  of  its  flesh  to  their  taste,  and  both 
articles  promised  to  yield  abundant  profit  in  civilised 
countries.  In  order  to  obtain  them,  ii  desire  for  the 
intoxicating  and  glittering  productions  of  tho  whites 
was  excited  amongst  the  uwellers  in  the  prairies,  and 
small  quantities  of  these  tempting  articK'S  ofleR'd  in 
return.  Then  the  dcvostaliuu  began;  thoustinds  of 
bufliiloes  were  killed  for  their  tongues  oidy,  and  still 
more  frcfpiently  for  their  shaggy  hides;  and  in  a  few 
years  thei'c  was  an  evident  falling  off  in  their  numbers. 
Tho  cureless  Indian  never  thinks  of  the  future,  but 
lives  only  for  tho  pitisent  and  its  enjoyments ;  and  he 
now  no  longer  needs  to  bo  urged  to  the  chase,  but 
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will  piiraue  thin  uoble  aiiinml  wliilo  there  is  one  left. 
The  time  perhnpg  is  not  fur  distant  when  theHO  iin|)OM- 
ing  hcnlH  will  live  only  in  remembmnco,  nnd  300,000 
Iiidiauii,  M  well  hm  millions  of  wolves,  deprived  of  their 
chief  support,  and  wild  with  hunger,  will  liecoino  the 
scourge  of  the  civilisc<l  and  settled  pni'ts  of  the 
country. 

Bufliilo  hunting  ia  not  only  the  chief  occupntiiin  of 
the  prairie  Indian,  but  also  his  highest  eiijoynimt. 
Mounted  on  a  swift,  strong  horse,  itsitlf  probably  but 
just  caught,  ho  can  overtake  almost  iiny  animal  that 
shows  itself,  and  delights  in  sending  his  deadly  arrows 
among  the  flying  herd  while  at  full  gallop. 

When  the  Indian  proposes  to  overtake  a  herd  of 
buiTuloes,  he  strips  himself  and  his  horse  of  every 
article  that  can  be  dispensed  with ;  leaves  saddle  and 
clothing  beliind,  and  takes  with  him  only  a  raw  leather 
thong,  forty  feet  long,  which  is  fastened  to  the  jaws  of 
the  hone,  and  then,  being  thrown  over  his  nock,  drags 
at  its  full  length  behind  on  the  ground.  This  serves 
to  recover  the  horse  in  case  of  his  getting  l<M>.se  by  the 
fall  of  his  rider  or  any  other  accident. 

The  hunter  carries  his  bow,  and  as  many  arrows  ns 
he  can  conveniently  hold  in  his  left  hand,  and  in  liis 
right  a  heavy  whip,  by  the  merciless  use  of  which  he 
urges  his  horse  among  the  flying  herd,  and  up  to  the 
side  of  a  fat  cow  or  young  bull.  The  docile  steed  soon 
understands  the  intention  of  his  rider,  and  needs  no 
further  urging,  but  places  himself  near  the  chosen  prey, 
so  as  to  give  the  hunter  an  opportunity  of  burying  his 
arrow  up  to  the  feather  in  some  soft  jmrt ;  but  scarcely 
bos  the  arrow  whistled  from  the  bow,  and  the  sharp  iron 
found  its  way  through  the  curly  hide,  than  the  horse 
springs  away  as  far  as  he  can  go,  to  escape  the  horns  of 
his  now  furious  enemy,  and  seek  out  another  victim. 
Thus  the  hunt  proceeds  with  the  rapidity  of  a  storm- 
wind,  until  the  exhaustion  of  the  horse  warns  the  wild 
Imuter  to  put  some  restraint  on  his  ardour.  The 
wounded  animals  in  the  meantime  have  been  loft  by 
the  lieni,  and  are  lying  exhausted  or  dying  on  the 
route  over  which  the  wild  hunt  thundered  but  a  few 
minutes  before.  The  wives  of  the  hunters  follow  in 
their  track,  and  are  soon  busily  employed  in  cutting  up 
the  game,  and  conveying  the  best  pieces  and  the  skins  to 
their  wigwams,  where  they  cut  the  meat  into  thin 
strips,  dry  it,  and  tan  the  skins  in  their  simple  manner. 

lie  greater  portion  of  the  animals  slaughtered  is  left 
to  the  wolves,  which  are  always  .'bund  in  considerable 
numbers  in  the  train  of  the  buffalo. 

The  chose  is,  however,  not  the  only  mode  !:i  which 
the  Indian  carries  on  his  endless  war  with  the  bnflitlo. 
Another  plan  is  to  draw  a  wolfs  skin  over  his  head  and 
the  upper  p^.rt  of  his  body,  and  go  crawling  on  his  hands 
and  knees,  pushing  his  weapon  before  him,  and  approach 
the  game  in  a  zig-zag  line.  The  long  hair  that  hangs 
over  the  buSalo's  eyes  prevents  his  being  very  elear- 
HJghtcd,  and  a-i  long  as  his  keen  olfactory  organs  give 
him  no  warning  of  the  presence  of  the  Indian  beneath 
the  disguise,  the  enemy  will  often  succeed  in  getting 
near  enough  to  kill  him  without  disturbing  the  rest  of 
the  herd.  Even  the  sound  of  a  shot  does  not  alarm 
them,  03  long  as  they  do  not  scent  a  human  being ;  and 
though  many  of  their  number  fall,  and  tlie  death-rattle 
is  heard  from  those  who  die,  it  creates  no  further  sensa- 
tion than  that  the  shaggy  heads  are  turned  inquiringly 
for  a  moment,  and  then  iKsaceably  continue  the  pleasant 
business  of  grazing. 

The  poor  bufliilo  is  poriiecutcd  at  all  seasons  of  the 


year,  even  when  snow  stnnns  have  drawn  a  covering 
over  the  hulluws,  uml  rendered  a  hunt  with  hor8«>s  im- 
practicable. The  herd  at  these  times  can  only  work 
its  way  slowly  through  the  deep  snow ;  but  the  ludinii 
has  contrived  broad  jihiitcd  srinw-KhneH,  which  ho  fastens 
to  his  swift  feet,  and  ho  Hkiins  over  the  uncertain 
grouiii)  iftur  the  laboriously  wading  giant,  and  kills 
the  I  .V  defenceless  animal  with  the  lance.  More 
buHaloc.s,  however,  arc  sacrificed  to  the  uncontrollable 
passion  for  the  chase  than  to  real  necesHity,  and  the 
war  of  extermination  against  this  One  ornament  of  the 
jtrairio  is  carried  on  in  the  most  uninerciful  manner. 
There  will  probably  bo  no  thought  of  forbearance 
till  the  last  buffalo  has  disappeared,  and,  shortly  after* 
wards,  the  last  red-skin,  and  wilh  them  the  only 
native  poetry  of  the  great  North  American  continent, 

IV. 

TnK  Cbois  Tiubkhs-  Uock  Mjiiv  inu  tni  Natcral  Morxns 

— ObIAtOiFSUM  ItBOION—I'nAIKIE  1)009— Comancue  Ik- 

DiAKs— A  Powerful  avd  Inikpemdekt  TBiai— Catciiihu 
MuiTAMOs,  OB  Wild  Hobsis. 

Their  camp  was  pitched  between  the  sources  o( 
the  Wallnut  Creek  and  the  Deer  Creek,  about  the 
middle  of  the  Cross  Timbers,  a  strip  of  forest  which 
forms  ft  remarkable  feature  in  this  region.  These 
strips  begin  at  the  Arkansiks,  and  extend  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  to  the  Brazos,  a  length  of  more  than 
four  hundred  miles,  with  a  bntadth  varying  from  five 
to  thirty.  These  Cross  Tii  :l>cr8,  chiefly  dwarf  oaks, 
with  wide  spaces  between  them,  so  that  waggons  can 
drive  with  ease,  and  a  sandy  luirren  soil,  form,  to  i\ 
certain  extent,  the  boundary  between  the  lands  adapted 
for  cultivation  and  the  barren  stcpjies. 

Westwanl  of  the  Cross  Timbers  stretch  the  great 
plains  in  their  sublime  monotony  ;  no  lull  there  appears 
to  the  weary  wanderer,  at  the  foot  of  which  he 
might  hoiio  to  find  a  spring ;  the  wide  surface  is  un- 
broken, except  by  isolated  fragments,  ap|)arcntly  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  plateau,  which  stand  up  hero 
and  thero  like  pillai-s,  serving  the  traveller  as  land- 
marks, and  showing  how  powerful  Nature  can  be  in  the 
destructive  operations  that  she  carries  on  through 
thousands  of  years.  No  group  of  trees  affords  re- 
freshment to  the  eye  that  wanders  over  this  vast  space ; 
unless  soinotimes  on  the  banks  of  n  river,  there  is  no 
promise  of  cool  shade ;  the  waters  tliat  flow  over  the 
strata  of  gj'peum  are  mostly  impregnated  with  bitter 
salts,  the  few  springs  that  do  aflbrd  good  drinkable 
water,  give  but  a  very  scanty  supply  of  their  treasure, 
and  the  last  drop  of  them  is  soon  sucked  in  by  the 
sand. 

Fussing  Deer  Creek,  where  the  expcilitiou  utumbled 
u|)on  somo  fat  deer  and  strutting  turkeys,  and  the 
popping  went  on  all  day  in  every  direction,  they  came 
to  Hock  Mary  and  the  Natural  Mounds,  a  chain  of 
conical  hills,. lying  separate,  but  scattered  in  a  direction 
from  north-west  to  south-east;  they  are  all  about 
equal  in  height,  namely,  about  eighty  feet,  and  covered 
with  a  horizontal  stratum  of  red  sandstone.  They 
apixiar  to  bo  tlie  remains  of  a  former  elevated  plain, 
which  has  been  preserved  from  complete  destruction 
by  the  upright  masses  of  rock  contained  in  it ;  and 
this  seems  the  more  probable,  because  on  the  flat  plain 
to  the  west,  you  find  what  looks  like  a  range  of 
columns ;  consisting  of  blocks  of  sandstone  lying  so 
regularly  one  upon  another,  that  it  is  not  easy  at  first 
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t(>  lie  convinced  that  tlicno — not  ]ioi'linp8  impoHinx,  Imt 
cci'tjiiiily  mii'|iriHiiig  Htriu'turi'H,  liiivu  liccii  furtnril  Holcly 
liy  tliu  Imnil  ut  iiiitiiro,  or  lift  tliiix  nlV-r  »  coiiiiiitru- 
lively  rvceiit  coiiviiIkIiiii. 

Tlioro  aru  twelve  or  fotirtcon  of  thi'«o  eoliimiiH  htill 
HtJiiiiliiig,  mill  iimre  tliiit  are  ^rnJiiiilly  lieiiig  worn 
nwiiy  ;  the  liu'grst  nltiiiii  u  height  of  ulicnit  tweiily-five 
li'et ;  Huiiio  uniixiiiting  of  vitxt  iti|imn'  lilocltH  of  free- 
Ktoiie,  whilnt  utherH,  of  the  Miino  hri^'ht,  hitvo  not  n 
diameter  of  more  timu  two  or  three  t'cel,  and  Bouncr 
or  later  will  fall. 

This  wan  the  Ijonndary  hetweon  the  iiweet  and  the 
Kdt  wuturx,  and  on  t'lo  foUowin);  day  they  entered  un 
the  great  gypNtMn  region.  This  tract  U'glnH  at  the 
Arkan»aH,  where  it  hiut  a  bivudth  of  fitty  niileii,  and 
it  extends  in  a  Nonth-wcHterly  direetiun  aeroM  the 
Canadian  to  the  soureeH  of  the  Red  Itiver  winth,  then 
over  a  part  of  the  elevated  plain,  toiiehes  un  the  Culo- 
riido,  and  then  Htretehes  out  hcyond  the  IIiiizoh  and 
I'ecos,  to  a  length  of  at  least  400  niiles.  The  IndianH 
use  the  transparent  plates  of  gypsum  for  windows. 

The  journey  through  this  gy|Muni  region  lasteil  five 
days  :  towards  the  end  of  the  time  the  want  "f  gnisl 
water  was  much  felt,  and  every  one  had  to  nueneh  i.is 
thirst  with  a  bitter  dnuight.  Unfortunately  it  was 
found  not  only  that  the  thii'st  iH-eame  more  trouLlesonio 
than  ever,  but  a  gcnenil  feeling  of  indis|Hmitioii  pre- 
vuih'd  throughout  the  |Hirty,  and  the  food,  which  tf>  emed 
also  'iflected  by  a  disagreeable  flavour,  liecanio  i|uito 
ilislusteful  to  US.  Un<lrr  them;  cireunistunees  it  will 
not  seem  surprising  that  much  of  our  aecustomed 
good  humour  and  cheerfulness  disappeared,  and  that 
we  jogged  along,  with  as  niuch  patience  as  wo  could, 
but  in  a  very  dull  misid. 

Wlien  wo  got  to  within  two  day's  journey  of  the 
Antclo[Mj  hills,  the  land  <if  the  gypsum  region,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  boinidary  between  northern  Texas 
and  the  lands  of  the  Indians,  the  formation  apiicared 
to  o.  ■■ndergoing  a  change,  for  the  small  elovatiims 
wero  no  lo..^-"  covered  witli  fragments  of  gypsum,  but 
with  fossil  oysi*.  '••">>  This  continued,  however, 
only  for  a  short  time,  and  then  .!  ■  niain  resumed  iU 
former  character. 

The  mulcH  and  the  small  herd  of  cattle  wo  had  with 
us  wore  well  content,  for  the  salt  taste  of  the  water 
Was  to  them  an  agreeable  condiment,  and  the  grass 
was  plentiful  though  not  high.  Scantily  watered  as 
the  district  was,  we  could  manage  every  evening  to 
reach  a  brook,  which  oflered  suflicient  for  our  neces- 
sities, while  our  cattle  found  food  on  its  banks.  All 
these  streams,  including  the  most  considerable  of 
them,  the  Gy|isuni  Creek,  hastened  in  various  windings 
to  the  Witehita  and  Canadian.  They  were  swarming 
with  fish  of  many  s))ecics,  amongst  which  wo  particu- 
larly d  tinguishcd  the  Cltaetodon  roitratus,  armed 
with  itT  tremendous  row  of  teeth ;  this  creature 
appeared  to  share  the  dominion  of  the  waters  with  the 
soll-shclled  coriaceous  turtle. 

The  Kioway  Indians  hunt  these  regidns,  but  tlie 
boundary  between  their  grounds  and  those  of  their 
western  neighbours,  the  Conianchcs,  is  not  determined. 
The  great  tribes  of  the  Comanches  and  Kioways  live 
on  u  friendly  footing  with  one  another,  and  extend 
their  ravages  anil  their  hunting  cx|)editions  from  the 
Bi'ttlements  of  the  Shawnees  to  the  llio  Umnde,  and 
from  the  Nebraska  or  Flat  Itiver  to  the  colonics  on 
Uio  Mexican  Gulf. 

Ouco  more  they  reached  the  Canadian  Biver  at 


Antelope  or  lloundary  Hills,  but  the  waters  wore 
scant  and  no  longer  potable,  and  the  legion  they 
wero  now  in  abounded  in  prairie  dogs  or  marmots. 
A  small  .ipeeies  of  burrowing  owl  (AlluM  hyjwirta 
of  Ilonaparte,  according  to  Mollhausen,  but  lilnjx 
hi/iHMjea  according  to  M.  Iteniy),  is  often  found  as  a 
joint  tenant  of  thi'ir  subterranean  dwellings,  but  our 
author  declares  that  if  the  rattlesnake  is  also  found 
there,  you  may  bo  suro  he  has  either  driven  away  the 
marmots  or  devoui-ed  them.  Travelling  along,  they 
came  suddenly  to  a  hollow  u|Kin  some  low  vines  laden 
with  delicious  gra]i09,  nor  were  they  long  in  throwing 
themselves  down  among  tho  twining  blanches,  and 
revelling  in  Ihu  bluu  juicy  fruit  to  their  hearts' 
content. 

A  sudden  cry  of  "  The  Comanclies  !  "  however,  i-oused 
us  pretty  rpiiehly  from  our  epicurean  indulgences ;  wo 
were  immiuliately  in  our  saddles  again,  and  hastening 
np  to  our  advanced  guarti,  who  it  seemed  had  met  with 
two  scouts  or  spies  of  this  tribe,  but  their  compaiiionH 
wi.'re  seen  prancing  alxiut  their  horses  at  a  distance 
without  showing  any  special  desire  to  meet  with  the 
whitt-s,  and  they  soon  in  a  mysterious  manner  vanished 
in  the  direction  of  the  Canadian. 

Tho  visitors  were  two  gloomy-looking,  elderly  war- 
ric.<^;  mounted  on  nnignificent  horses,  which  oboye<l  iu 
tho  n:ost  gracvful  manner  tho  slightest  touch  of  thi;  rein 
fa.steneu  to  their  lower  jaw,  and  soenicd  to  form  one 
liody  with  their  riders,  who  rode  without  saddles.  A 
blue  blaikkct  formed  tho  only  clothing  of  these  savages, 
and  they  held  their  bows  and  arrows  in  readiness  lor 
immediate  use,  while  tho  wildness  of  their  ap|)earanco 
was  much  increased  by  tho  very  long  hair  that  fell  round 
and  partly  covi^red  their  bronze  faces.  {See  ji.  O-O.) 
According  to  their  declaration,  we  wera  not  likely  to  be 
troubled  with  many  of  their  tribe,  since  only  u  small 
division  of  them  hail  a  camp  about  a  day's  journey  oil 
on  the  Canadian ;  u  larger  party  was  at  this  moment  en- 
gaged in  tt  predatory  exjieditiiin  to  the  southern  set- 
tlements of  the  whites,  and  tho  greater  number  had 
followed  tho  buffalo  to  the  northern  regions,  and  would 
only  retuni  with  tliem  late  in  the  autumn. 

The  warlike  and  far-s]ircuding  nation  of  tho  Coman- 
ches is  divided  into  three  great  tribes,  tho  northern, 
southern,  and  middle ;  which  are  again  subdivided  into 
various  ban:li.  led  by  distinguished  warriors,  medicine 
men,  or  by  |ictty  chiefs,  with  whom  they  traverse  tho 
prairie  in  all  directioas.  The  northern  and  middle 
Comanches  constantly  follow  the  wandering  buffalo, 
whose  juicy  meat  fonns  almost  their  sole  support,  and 
who  are  thence  appropriately  named  by  their  neighbours 
the  "  Buffalo-Eaters."  The  wide  steppe  is  their  home, 
and  their  unconquerable  lovt  of  wandering  carries  them 
from  place  to  place  over  these  desolate  inhospitable 
i-egions,  where  the  pure  invigorating  atmosphere  alone 
compensates  for  tho  scarcity  of  wcjd  and  water.  Their 
territory  is  free  from  monusscs,  stagnant  pools,  or  thick 
woods,  where  any  unhealthy  and  fever-breeding  miasma 
might  bo  generated ;  the  currents  of  air  find  no  obstacle 
on  tho  boundless  plain,  and  as  they  blow  freely  across 
it  they  seem  to  strengthen  both  tho  body  and  mind  of 
the  dwellers  on  the  step|>e.  Kind  mother  Nature  often 
affunls  men  some  comjiensation  for  tho  adverse  con- 
ditions of  life  to  which  they  aro  cx|K>sod,  and  she  has 
hero  bestowed  on  them  some  of  her  best  gifts — healtli, 
cheerful  spirits,  and  all-ouduricg  strength.  Tlie  flexible 
nature  of  man  socn  aecommndatcs  itself  to  the  hardest 
conditions  of  climate  and  soil,  and  the  tribes  who  inhabit 
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t'lin  wildornoMi,  nr.t  <;  li'.o  coiivincoil  tintt  tht-ir  country 
is  to  bo  preferred  t«  tlio  wliolo  world.  Tliern  nre,  indued, 
white  KOttlcra  nnongh  to  Im  mot  willi  in  tli«  fur  went, 
who  aro  a  (^'xxl  deal  of  their  opinion  ;  who  Nhrlnic  fmni 
thondvanceHofciviliHiitionnnd  tliu  iiicrniiHing  |i<ipnlutiiin 
thnt  ncoompnnie^  it,  pri'ferrinjj  tlio  wiidrrnciM  witli  its 
dan^orM  to  tlio  ))crHonitl  Hecnrity,  cdnvunicnco,  nnd  plcii- 
■nrcM  of  Hoeiid  life  ;  it  niiiVi  tliorefcire,  well  ho  iinn^'inc'd 
thnt  thu  wild  vhildren  uf  tiiu  Htcpiio  uro  nttitehcd  to 
their  gi-axxy  pliiinx. 

The  Coniunvlio  Indian  knowH  of  no  wealth  hut  tlie 
biifliild  nnd  the  nntchipo,  nnd  the  homn  thnt  unnhleH  liini 
to  overtnlcu  them  ;  with  theso  hn  \mx  food,  ehithin);, 
nnd  nhelter,  nnd  hn  disireH  no  more ;  he  is  not  trmililed 
liy  enrex  for  the  coming  ihiy;  nnd  in  his  wars  with  liix 
rncmioH  nnd  his  mnnnKeMiont  of  hi.t  hoitic  he  finds  the 
means  of  gratifying  his  own  idons  of  hononr.  Fnmi  his 
cnrlicHt  childhood  to  tho  latrnt  day  of  his  life  he  is  enn- 
tinually  on  hoi-seluiclc,  indeed  he  mnkcH  hut  nii  awkwiird 
(igiim  onoMgh  on  foot,  thongh  ho  is  no  sooner  mounted 
than  ho  KeiMus  trnnsfornied ;  nnd  when,  with  no  other 
aid  tlinu  that  of  the  rein  and  a  heavy  wliip,  hn  nuikcs 
his  liorsn  |icrform  the  most  iiicrcdihle  IVtits,  he  considers 
himiu'lfthu  greatest  nml  most  independent  gentleman 
on  tho  facu  of  the  e.irlh.  Yoii  may  ollen  sen  trisips  tit 
Conmnelies  dashing  alMinl  in  nil  direi  tions,  nml  playing 
tho  wihlest  tricks,  hanging  now  on  one  side  of  the 
hon^e,  now  on  the  other,  nnd  throwing  lances  or  shoot- 
ing  arrows  under  his  neck  with  tho  most  ast^mishing 
accuracy  at  a  given  mark  ;  though  one  cannot  h(<lp 
thinking,  while  admiring  their  feats,  that  this  wonderful 
skill  in  horsemanship  must  make  them  so  much  the 
moro  dangcnnis  when  they  cnmu  ou  their  plundering  or 
hostile  cx|>nditions. 

Every  Ooumnclio  Tudijiii  keeps  n  special  war-horse, 
in  the  choico  of  whicdi  more  regard  is  had  to  swiftness 
than  to  any  other  ipinllty.  As  among  tho  Arab  trilics, 
tho  horse  is  tho  best  friend,  tho  most  sncrcd  |H)sscssion 
of  his  master,  who  would  not  part  with  it  for  any  tren- 
(iiro  thnt  could  bo  oflcrod  him,  and  mounts  it  only  for 
war,  or  |)nculinr  festive  occnsious,  such  as  n  buirulo  hunt ; 
nnd  when  ho  ret\irns  ho  finds  his  women  awaiting  him 
nt  tho  door  of  his  wigwam,  to  receive  tho  beloved  steed, 
nnd  |>ay  him  every  attention.     (St«  p.  007.) 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  cooking  and  domestic 
utensils,  tho  soln  possessions  of  these  Indians  consist  of 
horses  and  mules,  many  of  which  have  evidently,  from 
tho  brands  u|ion  thorn,  been  stolen  from  the  settlements 
of  tho  whites  ;  but  the  H])proprintion  of  other  people's 
goo<l8  is  considered  creditnblo,  nnd  a  young  ninn  is  not 
thought  worthy  to  bo  counted  in  the  list  of  wnrrioi-s, 
till  ho  has  returned  from  some  successfid  plundering 
oxpc<lition  into  tho  Mexican  provinces,  so  that  thu 
gi-eatcst  thieves  nro  not  only  tho  most  opulent,  but  the 
most  resj)ectnhlo  members  of  society.  A  gray  old  wnn-ior, 
who  was  heard  praising  his  two  sons,  and  declaring 
thcra  the  joy  and  support  of  his  ago,  did  not  fail  to  ndcl 
thnt  they  inidorstood  hor.<c-stealing  better  than  any 
young  fellows  in  tho  whole  nation.  It  is  not  therefore 
suqirising,  that  somo  |>articularly  meritorious  persons 
liuvo  accumulated  a  herd  of  from  two  to  thrco  hundred 
of  these  testimonies  to  their  prowes.s. 

Parties  of  from  one  to  thirty  young  men  are  in  the 
habit  of  associnting  for  the  execution  of  these  predatory 
cntorprisos,  which,  on  nccoimt  of  tho  dangers  and  pri- 
vations connected  with  them,  ore  pinceil  in  tho  stmio 
rank  with  those  of  n  directly  warlike  chnracter.  Every 
ono  provides  himself  with  a  liorsc,  weaiwns,  ami  what 


is  necessary  for  a  journey  of  hundreds  of  miles  through 
the  desert,  where  the  game  is  but  suflieieiit  to  afloni 
them  a  very  scanty  support.  They  will  travel  this  way 
sometimes  for  months  before  they  approach  a  settlement, 
and  lie  ill  amlin>li  waiting  for  an  opportunity  of  f.dling 
with  wild  cries  and  yells  on  tho  kcepeMof  some  solitary 
herd,  nnd  either  drive  tlimn  away,  or,  in  case  of  resist- 
ance, kill  them,  drug  away  thrlv  women  and  clilldren 
as  prisoners,  and  ride  olf  with  their  bisity  to  their  wig- 
wams. In  somo  cases  they  are  absent  as  much  as  two 
yearn  from  their  camp  beliire  lliuling  nn  opportunity  of 
executing  their  plundering  plans  with  suceess,  and  every 
man  dreads  the  disgraee  of  retiinilng  with  empty  hands 
to  his  |>eople.  Sometiiiies,  of  course,  the  Coinanehes 
fail  in  lliirsn  attempts,  and  mo  beaten.  Alexander  von 
llumbohlt  mentions  having  si'en,  nt  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  in  the  prisons  of  tlh^  city  of  Slexico, 
whole  hands  of  thesn  Indians,  who  hail  been  sent  south- 
wards from  Taos  nnd  Santa  I'e,  in  New  Mexico. 

Another  way  by  whli'h  the  rualrio  Indians  increase 
their  henls,  is  by  catching  tho  mustangs,  or  wllil  horses 
of  the  Americiui  stepjH'S  ;  Hinill  but  powerfiilly-bullt 
animals,  nnd  iinipiestionably  the  descendants  of  tlios<.- 
brought  into  tho  country  by  th  i  Spaniards  nt  tho  time 
of  tho  coiiipiest  of  Mexico,  which,  linvliig  escaped  into 
the  desert,  mid  bironio  wilil,  have  hmicii  increased  to 
herds  of  Ihou.sands,  mid  aiiliiiati'  llie  |irairies  from  the 
borders  of  Texas  mid  Mexico  to  the  Yellow  Stone,  ii 
conlhient  of  the  Northern  .Mls,uurl. 

TIk^  Indians  sihiu  learned  to  estimate  the  useful  pro- 
perties of  the  now  animal  in  bearing  burdens,  and  tlicy 
also  had  reeoui-se  to  them  for  foisl  in  seasons  when  the 
biilliilo  was  ditlicult  to  obtain  ;  at  ]iresent  the  catching 
the  wild  mustang  is  an  occupation  or  a  sport,  to  which 
they  give  thems«'lves  up  with  all  tho  wild  passion  ol 
which  these  untamed  uliildren  of  nature  are  capable. 

With  11  lasso  forty  feet  long,  they  follow  tho  Hying 
henl,  mid  having,  by  the  most  unmcrclt'ul  use  of  tho 
whip,  brought  up  the  horse  they  are  mounted  on  near 
enough  to  use  it,  they  semi  it  whirling  ami  Hying  out 
of  their  hands,  and  with  unerring  aim  right  over  the 
head  of  tho  victim  selecteil.  Alter  a  short  sliuggle, 
the  mustang  falls  half-sulfocated  ;  a  leathern  thong  is 
quickly  )>asscd  round  his  fore  legs,  and  then  tho  lasso 
round  his  throat  so  far  relaxed  as  to  avoid  ipiite  choking 
him.  Tho  Indian  then  fastens  a  rein  to  the  lower  jaw 
of  his  prinoner,  breathes  several  times  into  his  ojien 
nostrils,  tjikcs  the  fetters  from  his  neck  and  feet,  and 
jum]is  u|Kiu  his  back.  Then  follows  a  ride  for  life  and 
dca'li,  but  at  Inst  the  ereatiii-o  is  most'y  brought  in 
tamed,  and  placed  among  tho  herd  ;  and  wildly  niid 
cruelly  as  tho  Indian  appears  to  go  to  work  ou  such 
occasions,  ho  is  extremely  cautious  not  to  break  the 
spirit  of  tho  mustang  in  taming  him,  for  In  that  ciiso 
the  flesh  would  be  all  ho  would  get  by  his  dangerous 
and  exhausting  labour. 

The  two  Comanch.cs  accompnnied  the  exjiedltion  but 
n  short  way,  nnd  then  went  olf  in  n  northerly  direc- 
tion ;  pos.sibly  after  having  satisfied  themselves  that  as 
tho  party  was  a  wull-organised  and  armed  force,  it 
would  not  bo  po.ssiblc  to  levy  tribute  from  it. 

V. 

.V  UiscovtnT  IN  TnK  D.vnK— Tun  Diiv  Itivsn— .VCkntkhaut 
t'OTTox  Wool) 'I'liEE— 'I'm;  Kiuw.vy  Indians. 

As  our  travellei-s  advanced  on  tho  Great  I'lains,  tho 
many  dry  beds  of  rivers  or  brisiks,  with  their  reddlsii 
sands,  contributed  much  to  the  mournful  and  desohito 
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cliaraclcr  of  tlio  scent <'v,  iiiid  from  time  to  time  lidvizon- 
tiil  muHHcs  uf  wall,  t)i(<  rciiiuiii.s  ot  a  portion  of  t)io  LIniio 
Rstaeudo  or  gypmiiii  aridn,  stooil  out  liki)  tlip  ribs  of  a 
mighty  skoietoti.  Tliry  Irnil  now  ti-avellcd  4l'4  miles 
over  those  jduins  bImoo  tlii'y  luft  Fort  Smith,  and  tin- 
AntclojM)  Hills  had  disappeared  in  the  bhu  distance. 
When  they  starli'il  they  were  all  hinging  for  the  vast 
Kuhlime  prairie  with  all  its  wonders,  and  now  there 
wi>ii!  few  who  would  not  have  jireferred  the  shady  forest, 
with  its  rich  deeorution  of  nutuninal  lea\es,  to  tlu^  hard 
ground  and  short  grass  over  whieh  tlu'y  were  slowly 
tiiiling  under  an  oppressive  September  sun.  The  Cana- 
dian, dclini'.'iteil  in  the  maps  as  a  givat  river  west  of 
the  Antelo|)0  ]lills,  hud  a  Wl  of  moist  sand  hut  not  a 
drop  of  water  in  it.  15ut  there  was  water  i'r.  ajipears 
in  holes  and  in  une.v|ieeted  jdaee.s. 

Jiefore  sunset  the  ilusty  waggons  were  drawn  up  in 
a  eircl<>,  the  airy  tents  ranged  side  by  side,  the  camp 
Ijri's  were  blazing,  and  all  around  them  was  buslK^  ami 
animation.  Some  of  tho  company  went  out  to  seek  for 
water,  and  |)ossibly  to  make  prize  of  a  turkey  or  two, 
but  sfxjn  returned  with  unwelcomo  intelligence.  The 
bod  of  a  stream  certainly  wound  benoatii  tho  high  trees, 
but  ns  far  as  tho  moist  sand  of  the  Canadian,  there  was 
not  11  drii]i  of  water  in  it,  much  less  a  gowl  place  for 
watering  the  cattle,  so  at  last  they  had  to  bo  driven 
down  to  tho  shallow  bed  of  the  Canadian,  and  since  no 
better  was  to  be  had,  its  sandy  water  had  to  servo  for 
cooking,  and  then  tlu!  company  disperecd  to  engage  in 
various  occupations. 

A  cry  of  "Supper  ready,  gentlemen,"  from  tho  sooty 
cook,  soon  brought  them  all  with  their  camp  stools  to  tho 
seveml  tables ;  but  one  seat  remained  empty.  "  Where's 
the  (lerraan  1"  cried  one  of  the  young  men.  "  I  met  him 
on  tho  other  side  of  the  wood,"  was  thi!  answer;  "ho 
wius  following  the  tniik  of  a  panther;  but  as  it  seemed 
to  bo  leading  him  further  and  further  from  tho  camp, 
I  left  hiiM  ind  the  panther  to  settle  it."  J_  .v  then  n 
shot  was  hearil.  '•There  ho  is,  most  likely,"  said  some 
one,  and  there  was  no  further  anxiety  about  him. 

Tho  meal  wxs  nearly  finished,  wl.en  from  tho  dark 
.■^hallow  of  the  wood  issued  a  strange-looking  figure, 
which  was  seen  to  advaner'  hastily  owards  tho  camp, 
and  was  recognised  iiiiiiiediately  as  tho  lost  one — but 
in  what  a  ])ickle  !  At  evi'ry  step  the  water  trickled  out 
of  his  boots,  and  his  wet  clothes  clung  to  his  boily;  but 
on  one  .shouhler  he  carried  his  rilh',  and  on  the  other  a 
mighty  turkey. 

"What  in  tho  world  has  happened  to  you?"  was 
heard  from  all  sides.  '■  Why  you've  got  more  water  in 
your  clothes  thui"  ciin  bo  found  in  the  Canadian  in  a 
day's  journey." 

"  What  .should  have  haiipenedi"  replied  the  hunter; 
"  hei'o  have  we  been  for  days  together  looking  in  vain  for 
water,  and  now  in  the  night,  just  as  %.o  have  managed 
to  do  without  it,  I  go  [ilump  into  such  a  deep  pool  that 
I  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  get  out  again.  Just  let  mo 
get  oil  these  heavy  clothes,  and  get  something  to  ea*^, 
and  then  while  I  dry  my  riilo  I  will  tell  you  my  adven- 
ture. It  had  very  nearly  cost  me  my  tine  rifle,  and, 
perhaps,  my  life  into  the  bargain." 

After  these  preliminaries,  the  adventure  was  thus 
related ;  "  As  I  was  wandeiing  about  tho  wood,  looking 
for  water,  I  disco vcreil  on  the  sand  in  tho  dry  bed  of  a 
stream,  fresh  trace?  of  a  fine-grown  iiantlu'r,  which  I 
lupposed  to  be  still  lurking  about  tho  wood,  a;id  I  cau- 
tio<isly  followed  whore  they  seemed  to  lead.  Tho  fellow 
Djust  havo  been  in  tUe  wood  when  wo  arrived,  for  his 
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track  crossed  it  in  all  directions,  m  if  ho  had  not  boon 
ablo  to  mako  up  his  mind  what  to  do  under  the  ciroum- 
stanees.  I  followed  his  broad  footHtepii  ])aticntly,  till 
they  led  nio  out  on  the  other  side  of  tho  wood(whera  I 
met  Mr.  Camjdjcll),  and  then  straight  to  tho  C!anudian, 
where  tho  crafty  animal  had  turned  to  tho  ciustward, 
creeping  tth)ng  tho  high  bank,  under  slielter  of  tho  scat- 
tered trees  and  bushes.  I  lioped  to  be  able  to  rout  him 
out,  and  ^^>  went  on  and  on,  till  at  last  tho  setting  sun 
warned  mo  that  it  was  time  to  turn  back  ;  nnd  though 
I  was  ve.\od  enough  to  give  up  tho  chose,  I  shouldered 
my  rifle,  and  turned  round,  whou  at  that  moment,  not 
ten  steps  from  me,  there  was  a  rustling  in  tho  bushes, 
uid  I  beheld — uo  I  not  the  panther,  as  you  aro  all 
thinking,  but  a  tiuo  fat  turkey,  whieh  just  lliittereil 
hi^avily  to  the  next  tree,  whore  my  buUot  soon  rcachoa 
him.  Tho  shot  awakened  not  oidy  tho  echo  on  Die 
high  bank,  but  also  a  whole  flock  of  these  birds,  from 
some  hiding-place  among  tho  boughs,  and  tlioy  wont 
flying  in  all  directions.  I  liit  a  second  with  my  left 
barrel,  and  then  slinging  the  two  over  my  Bhoulder,  iw 
S(}on  as  I  had  reloaded,  T  trotted  back,  tolerably  con- 
lent,  the  'lamo  way  by  which  I  hud  como,  oh  nearly  as 
I  could  t'.dl.  But  by  the  t;.mo  I  liaii  reached  tho  mouth 
of  tho  i-avino,  it  was  quite  dark,  anil  I  could  lir.rdly 
mako  my  way  through  tho  thick  bushes.  I'resontly  I 
was  startled  by  a  sound  among  tho  b-aves,  but  it  was 
only  a  sleepy  turkey,  probably  ono  of  tho  flock  I  had 
frightened  away,  which  ju.st  moved  o  little  fiu'ther,  and 
placed  himself  im  a  withered  branch  immediately  before 
me,  as  if  ho  had  really  been  inviting  mo  to  shoot  him, 
I  had  fastened  one  of  the  two  I  had  killed  to  my  belt, 
and  was  carrying  the  other  in  my  hand,  but  this  I  now 
laid  down  gently  to  have  a  try  for  ii  third.  I  was  a 
long  while  taking  aim  in  tho  dark,  but  at  last  I  fired, 
ami  the  bird  fell,  flapping  his  winjs,  but  I  did  not  think 
by  the  sound  that  I  had  killed  him ;  so  in  order  to  catch 
him  before  ho  recovered  him.self,  I  gave  a  great  jump, 
nnd  down  I  went  over  head  and  eara  in  deep  water. 
Ifow  deep  I  lank  I  cnimot  exactly  say ;  but  I  could 
feel  no  ground  undev  my  feet.  1  was  in  an  awkward 
case,  for  I  would  n'/t  let  go  my  rilh',  and  I  had  tho 
hea\  y  bird  fast  to  i  ly  belt  and  my  shoulder.  I  do  not 
think,  however,  that  it  made  me  sink,  on  tho  contmry 
I  believe  it  heljied  me  to  Rwiin.  Fortunately,  I  had 
instinctively  caught  a  branch  with  my  left  hand  as  I 
fell,  and  this  enalded  me,  by  a  desperate  effort,  to  place 
myself,  as  well  as  my  rido  and  my  turkey,  once  nioro 
upon  dry  land.  Had  I  lost  my  rifle,  I  should  havo 
been  inconsolable  ;  but  as  it  was  I  had  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  two  turkeys,  for  I  could  not  tell  in  the  darkness 
where  to  look  for  llieiii,  and  I  should  not  have  liked 
to  try  for  fear  of  tumbling  into  another  hole;  so  I 
worked  my  way  tluoiigh  to  where  1  could  see  the  light 
of  your  fire,  and  here  I  am  with  one  turkey  instead  of 
three,  but  with  the  .satisfaction  of  having  discovered  in 
the  dark  tho  water  that  you  could  not  see  in  the  day- 
light." "It  is  well  you  .saved  that  one,"  said  one  of 
tlie  party;  • '  he  will  make  us  a  capital  roast  to-moriow." 
"  Yes,"  answered  the  sportsman  ;  "  but  I  would  gladly 
give  bini  to  be  able  to  make  out  how  such  a  hole  lUi 
that,  a  lioh'  of  small  circumference,  and  seemingly 
shajied  like  a  fuiiml,  could  remain  In!)  of  water,  in  a 
place  where  the  wet  iiuicksand  seems  to  fill  immediately 
any  hole  you  oan  dig." 

Tlie  march  of  the  following  day  brought  them  to 
Dry  River,  which  presents  some  remarkable  iioenliari- 
ties.     It  is  near  C'v'^     "ci  broad  at  its  uroutli,  and  iti 
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bod  JH  at  tiiiiL'fl  Hovemi  iiiiloH  in  width,  yet  h  it  Hui)|)08pd 
to  owe  ita  origin  uiorely  to  a  buHitIo  |>atli,  wliiuli  wild 
mounUiiii  turniiU  tntnsfurmcd  into  a  brook.  Deep 
r»U  and  cIcflH,  formed  in  tho  fuinio  manner,  opened 
into  it,  bringing  iresli  Ktrennix  of  witter,  ho  on  till  the 
ji'wiy  forniiul  river  widened  its  valley  to  itH  prcKcut 
extent.  A  eliaractoriHtio  of  moHt  of  the  flowing  HtreaniH 
iif  this  legion  is  peculiarly  Htriking  in  the  Dry  Kiver. 
When  the  water  in  low,  tho  river  is  d'y  nt  ila  mouth, 
liiit  huH  water  in  places  further  up:  i.  .-lomc  of  these 
tiie  water  ciiilectH  only  duu!<g  tho  iiik;'.i,  and  us  the  j 
sun  rises  and  gathers  strrngth  it  dries  iiii  again.  The  ! 
icinio  thing  happens  with  itw— ct  to   the   tributaries  i 


of  tho  great  Colorado  of  tho  West.  Deer  nnd  ant  • 
lo|)Cs,  and  other  wild  animals,  ore  aware  of  this  fact, 
and  they  como  down  in  the  morning  hours  to  tak<!  tlin 
nd'r^shnu-nt  that  has  to  last  them  a  whole  day.  In 
the  Si\nie  neighlmurhood  was  a  tree  that  rose  soliUirily 
on  Iho  ]>lain.  and  was  remarkable  Ixitli  for  its  gigiintiu 
growth  I  nd  for  its  Htmrigely  twisted  and  entangled 
boughs  and  branches.  It  was  a  eotlon-wiidil  tiii", 
centuries  old,  and  had  a  diameter  of  twelve  fi'ct  ;  at 
the  height  of  tt)>out  six  feet  from  tl'.t  grouiid  it  ili\  ided 
itself  into  two  mighty  arms,  which  strelelu  il  llicmselves 
far  out,  and  with  numerous  Iniughs  shmliil  tlie  arid 
ground.     Young  shoots,  hanging  duwii,   Imd  becunie 
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trees,  and  sup|H)rting  t&emselves  with  tleir  whule 
weight  tm  the  ground,  raised  again  tln^if  leafy  crowns 
111  m.ii|$l>  with  the  foliage  of  their  veiirrable  parent, 
and  inoKnute  the  gmmlenr  of  his  appearanec,  Tlie 
fed-skins  had  respeeled  tliis  patriarch  of  tin-  piwuis, 
and  carved  rude  lii<nres  of  rattlesnakes  iinil  long-necked 
horses  on  its  bark. 

Whilst  hiokiiig  at  this  niuuurch  lA'  tin  plain,  uno 
of  the  iiiirty  recognized  tnw.'es  of  travelling  IndiaiiH. 
'•  Kreiih  trucks  of  Indians  art  fresh  reu-sons  for  oautinii," 
said  one  of  tin-  more  experienced,  addreusing  the  party 
which  hiy  at  their  ease  under  th*  shaile  of  the  giant 
trc»" ;  "  oar  wa(r,on8  and  their  e.<ei.vrt  ju*  a  long  wuy 
on  befor*-;  the'«  are  bnt  few  of  tu  here,  and  it  would 


seem  by  their  marks  that  ii  consldirable  troo]>  of 
Kii)Wa}'s  or  ComunclieH  must  be  somewhere  in  the 
iieightHiurhood.  Our  mules  have  got  ennngh  lor  the 
piTsi'ut,  and  they  will  lie  ecitainly  of  '"ir  opinion." 
Tho  lo'terers,  thereOin.,  .•<a(ltMed  their  piiticlit  beasts, 
clindx'ii  eiaurely  in)'  their  siiddli".  tlnew  cme  parting 
glance  ii  )on  the  b»-aiiillul  tree,  ami  'lien  tiuncil  iiitu  a 
tV'^'dy  broken  Indian  pith,  whuli  nd  in  the  diivctii..i 
tnkeu  by  tli"  main  body.  Mo.in  they  pii«-ii'd  (|i<i 
waggons,  aii'l  were  in  adv^iien  of  llie  cavnUu/li'  The 
Indian  |iiiili  they  were  ( .llowlng  wound  urnihn  buld 
hills,  oinrtiuented  only  by  ii  luw  cactus,  and  made 
short  turns,  so  that  th'jy  could  nut  at  any  time  m.n  far 
iM'furu  them. 
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D-i  a  sudden,  MiilllimiKon  rolntrs,  we  found  ciir- 
pdvis  ill  till'  iiiiiUt  111'  II  liriil  of  8II|i(tIi  liornos.  wliirli, 
RtHitlrd  liy  our  npinoiiidi,  ilisiirr.-ii'il  in  nil  diiri'tiniiM, 
witli  raiM'd  (nils,  iind  o|irn,  miorliiig  nostrils.  Tlwy 
wire  tiiiiu'  liorsrs,  lint  witliout  kpi'iipi-s ;  so  tliiit  »•!■ 
iiifi  rrcd  that   then'  must  liu  nil   Indian  camp  in  tlic 


and  (locomtcd  for  llin  nrcftKion,  camo  out  to  nicot  im, 
wliilHt  otlici-s,  as  \vi'  could  sen  tlii-oiii;Ii  tlio  lialf  ii|i('ii 
tents,  wiTO  still  laisily  rnijagi'd  with  tlii'ir  toilets, 
lienitlifying  their  faces  with  the  indiB|H'nsalile  Blieaks 
of  |)aiiit.  Tlierc  was  a  gnij-hended  old  ninii  iiiiionjj 
the  lirst  comers,   who  jiai'tivlllarly  attnictetl  our  alien- 


lieifjhlioiiriiooil,  and  that  it  would  ciinsii|iieiitly  lieitlon;  his  eostunii!  consisted  merely  of  an  Aniericiui 
ndvisilile  to  ride  with  rniitioii,  and  in  closir  onlrr.  At  1  blue  hlankct  coat,  niiieli  ino  lart;efor  liini,  luit  in  which, 
n  new  turn  of  therosd  we  cnme  ill  siylit  of  n  small  river,  I  iievertliclcKK,  ho  evidently  took  no  little  jiride  ;  and 
Rimded  liy  eiitton-wood  trees  and  shrubs,  on  the  we>lerii  ,  liesides  the  blanket  coat,  he  ]iossesse(l  a  wonderful 
bank  of  which  was  an  Indian  eaiiiii  of  eij;htoen  lar^'e  lliieiiey  of  tongue,  which  he  eX'-rted  to  the  utmost  to 
tents.      (AVi;  p.  Cl(>.)      The  |iopiilatioii   seemed  as  yet  '  make  a  (,'ood  impression  on  the  Americans,   As  he  liiiil 


to  h:ivo  no  idea  of  the  approach  of  such  a  eonsider- 
able  body  of  whites,  siiui-  the  woiiien  and  cliihlren, 
mounted  on  horses  without  saddle-<,  weir  caiiterin;; 
cardcMsly  iilioiil,  amon;;  a  niimcroiis  herd  that  was 
graziii;»  peacefully  at  the  river  side.  The  .sudden 
ttp|M'aniiiee  of  pale  faces  so  ne.ir  tlieiu  pri«liued,  how- 
ever, a  change  of  scene,  and  the  feminine  unardiiins 
of  the  herds  were  replaced  by  younj^  men,  »ho  drovi 
uway  the  cattle  towards  tlio  Canadian,  to  pi.i/<.' then 


proliably  hearil  of  the  war  between  the  United  ■Slates 
and  Mexico,  he  endeavoured  in  every  possible  way  to 
make  lis  understand  that  the  Ki.iways  wcro  sworn 
friends  of  the  former,  and  that  only  u  small  |>orlion  of 
his  trilii-  was  here  eiicampeil,  the  rent  having;  ;;oiie  to 
Mexico  to  steal  horsis  ;  and  the  orator  repented  in  tho 
most  empliatie  manner,  "Steal  lie«|Hi !  huriies!  much 
hoi-ses!" 

Ill  com|pliancc  with  an  invitation  to  that  efleet,  tho 


beyond  the  reach  of  visiters  wlio.so  inlentioiis  were  as  j  chief  diiiilicd  into  a  small  wa<;goii  that  served  liir  l' 


yet  unknown  to  them.  In  llie  moantiiiio  the  fmi'iiiost 
of  our  party  had  reached  the  stream,  and  seemed  to  be 
innkinj;  preparations  to  cross  it,  when  some  Indians 
nppeare.l  on  the  op|>ositi-  bank,  and  made  some  very 
intelligible  signs  that  our  company  was,  for  the  prewiit, 
not  at  all  desired  in  the  village,  but  that  they  would 
come  over  and  make  our  aciiuaintnncc.  Vi'c  signified 
our  assent  to  this  urrangeiiient,  ami  waited  wliilst  the 
chief  and  some  of  liis  warriors  threw  the  blankets  in 
which  their  limbs  wen-  wrapped  over  their  shouldci-s, 
•nd  wnded  thiniigh  the  water. 

When  the  party  reached  us,  one  of  tlieni  preset. ted 
liimsclf  118  Kn-tatnu,  chief  of  the  Kioways,  and  asked, 
partly  by  signs,  ami  partly  in  broken  S|ianisli.  for  our 
Cai'itano. 

A<  Lieutenant  Whipph'  had  remained  btdiind  with 
tho  .Hurveyors  and  the  waggons,  a  young  American 
who  waH  with  i:s  took  it  into  his  head  to  point  out  Dr. 
Kigelow  as  our  chief;  but  h'li-lutsi',  alter  i:ontemplat- 
ing  attciitivi  ly  tho  niild-liH>king,  little  old  gentleman, 
mounted  oi  a  small  mule,  and  without  any  kind  of 
warlike  d.coration,  seemed  to  have  some  suspicion 
that  he  was  hoaxed,  and  iinpiircd  of  the  by-stnnders 
whether  that  was  really  the  capitaiio.  Ho  was  assured 
that  the  doctor  was  not  only  u  chief,  but  a  most 
jiowerful  medicine  man  ;  and  thereupon  the  Indian 
advanced  to  perform  his  .salutations  in  due  form.  He 
threw  back  his  blanket,  opened  his  arms  wide,  steiijied 
before  the  doctor,  and  embraced  him  in  the  most 
nttectiomitc^  manner,  rubbing  his  painted  cheeks  against 
the  other's  whiskered  ones,  according  to  a  custom  that 
seems  to  havo  been  transplanted  from  Mexico.  The 
worthy  doctor  was  quite  ad'ectcd  by  these  dLiiionstra' 
tions,  and  leaned  tci.iKrly  towards  tho  sftvngo  from 
Billy's  back,  patting  him  on  the  head  nnd  tho  bronze- 
coloured  shoulders,  nnd  exclaiming  repeatedly,  "  Good 
old  follow  I  " 

This  sentimental  scene,  in  which  the  botanist  looked 
n»  if  ho  wcro  receiving  cnres.ses  from  a  bear,  amuBed  us 
greatly  ;  but  it  wn.s  cut  short  by  tho  arrival  of  Lieu- 
tenant Whipple,  who,  after  ho  liad  lieen  announced  as 
the  grent  chief  of  nil,  had  to  submit  to  tho  tamo  com- 
lilimcnts.  Friendship  was  now  formally  oatablislied 
lietwpcn  the  high  contracting  powers,  nnd  no  further 
obstaclo  wns  opposed  to  our  piussngo  of  tho  river. 

A  crowd  of  w.irriors,  old  nnd  young,  hastily  rouged 


transport  of  the  iiistruments,  and  drovo  on  first  wi 
it,  ill  order  to  make  his  entry  into  the  village  in  tl,, 
ti'iuniphant  munner  ;  showing  great  anxiety  thitt  all 
his  people  should  see  him  ;  and  they  did  not  fail  to 
testify  the  due  amount  of  admiration  at  the  imposing 
figure  he  made. 

They  stayed  only  a  sleil  time  at  the  Iinlian  village 
and  then  betook  theinselvi's  to  a  spot  some  hundred--  of 
yards  further  west,  where  according  t"  •  heir  agreement 
with  the  Indian.s,  they  were  to  pitcl,  ilicir  camp  for 
the  uight.  Tho  next  day  then-  was  a  grand  diplu- 
matio  conference,  at  which  the  most  distiiiguislieil 
warriors  assisUul  in  their  gala  dresseH,  and  tried  to 
levy  a  small  tribute  by  CMUxing  nnil  begging,  as  they 
sjiw  thciv  was  nothing  to  lio  obtn^ed  by  force. 

The  Kioways  are  little  distiiiguished  in  external 
aiipeaiance,  character  or  mnnnei-s,  from  the  Coman- 
ches,  their  nearest  neighbours,  with  whom  they  havo 
their  territories  in  common  ami  yet  there  is  not  tho 
smallest  likeness  to  he  discovered  in  the  language  of  tho 
two  nations,  and  they  can  only  understand  each  other 
by  means  of  interpn'ters,  unless  they  have  recourse  to 
the  speech  of  the  Kaddo  Indians,  a  tribe  living  further 
south,  or  to  what  may  be  called  the  general  prairio 
language.  The  first  is  generally  understood  siifliciently 
by  Ixith  to  (iorvo  a'l  a  medium  of  communication;  nnd 
tho  second  consist.s  nlmost  exclusively  of  signs,  but 
in  intelligible  to  all  tho  Indians  of  the  steppes;  while 
at  the  same  time  it  enables  tho  white  traders  to  hold 
iutorcoiirso  with  them. 

The  Comanche.",  as  well  as  the  Kioways,  greatly 
resemble  in  their  manners  and  customs  the  noniadio 
nations  of  tho  Old  World.  They  iiro  giiverncd  by 
a  chief,  whoso  authority  lasts  no  longer  than  the  geneni 
consent.  Ho  is  the  leader  in  war  and  the  chief  in 
tho  council  ;  but  should  he  bo  guilty  of  any  act  of 
cowardice  or  of  bad  administration,  he  is  immediately 
depo.sed  from  his  supremaoy,  and  aiioth'  i  more  capable 
chief  chosen  in  his  stead.  The  laws  of  the  Kioways 
correspond  entirely  with  their  peculiar  jHjsition,  nnd 
nro  made  valid  by  the  will  of  tho  whole  tribe,  and 
exactly  and  rigidly  put  in  lorce  by  the  subordinate 
chiefii. 

Their  ideason  the  rights  of  property  are  very  poculinr, 
theft  being  rrgrnrded  as  not  only  all  iwable  but  highly 
huiiourablo  ;  i;o  that  it  is  not  surprising  if  innrn  dclur- 
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mined  thiovM  cannot  bo  met  with  unjwhero  than  nmonf; 
tlicso  tribe*.  To  imiiish  tliein  for  those  roblM-rios  would 
bo  a  very  dilHcult  tn.sk  indeed  ;  for  as  the  piiiirio 
Indians  are  accustomed  from  their  earliest  youth  t«  the 
use  of  arms  and  horses,  and  have  no  settled  villagi^s  or 
fixed  iilnco  of  abode,  it  does  not  occasion  them  the 
smallest  inconvenicnco  to  lie  suddenly  con:polled  to 
transport  themselves  and  their  whol.)  iiossessions  from 
one  end  of  the  buffalo  region  to  the  other.  They  arc 
in  possession  of  immense  numbei-s  of  stout  horses,  ho 
that  they  are  able  to  move  with  the  greatest  nipidity  ; 
and  their  exact  knowledge  of  the  locality,  and  of  the 
places  where  water  is  to  bo  found,  of  course  affords  them 
great  advantage  and  facility  of  escupo  from  pursuit, 
A  war  would  by  no  means  entail  the  same  misery  on 
thonj  oa  on  tribes  with  nioro  settled  habits  ;  and  it 
would  even  be  of  little  u.se  to  try  to  cut  off  their  usual 
supply  of  food,  since  their  hen's  of  )'oi-scs  ai.il  mules 
would  afford  tlioni  subsistence  for  a  long  time.  Thoy 
know  perfectly  well  too,  that  they  aro  very  difficult  to 
got  at,  and  the  knowledge  only  renders  them  Iwldor  ' 
and  mom  dangerous.  Tliey  are,  like  ;.ll  Indians,  very  , 
su|)crstilious,  believing  much  in  ('roams,  carrying 
medicine-bap)  and  anudeLs,  and  endnivuuring  to  pro- 
pitiate the  favour  of  invisible  sjiirits  by  sacrifices, 
dances,  and  mvisic.  The  cxintenco  and  i)OWer  of  one 
great  Supremo  IJoing,  the  guide  and  ruler  of  all  things, 
is  aoknowledgcid  by  them  as  it  is  by  thi  Conianohes, 
ami  thoy  worship  the  Eim  a.s  his  symbol.  Ihey  believe 
also  in  the  continual  existence  of  tlio  soul  ;  but  thoy 
assume  that  the  future  life  will  be  prroifoly  like  the 
present ;  and  bury  with  tho  doceaaed  warrior  his 
weapons  of  war  and  of  the  chase,  tlia>  ho  may  nmko 
liis  appearance  in  a  creditable  man'.ior  in  tho  fields  of 
the  blessed. 

No  attempts  have  yot  been  made  to  raise  these 
»4kvages  to  any  higher  degree  of  jihysieal  or  moral 
culture,  so  as  to  lay  tho  fotnidation  lor  civilisation  and 
Christianity  ;  for  tho  pious  men  of  America  look  with 
indiffeivnco  on  tho  lieatliens  Ix-fore  their  own  doors,  but 
send  out  missionaries  to  jireach  Christianity  in  tho  re- 
motest pirts  of  the  world.  Wlion,  through  the  covetous- 
ness  of  tho  white  civilised  races,  the  free  iiihnbitnnts  of 
the  steppes  shall  have  been  ruined  and  exterminated. 
Christian  love  will  find  its  way  to  their  empty  wig- 
wams, and  chuivhos  and  mcoting-housos  rise  over  the 
graves  of  tho  poor,  victimised,  legitimate  ownci-s  of 
the  green  prairies. 

VI. 

A  RkVEI.  IV  TUB  flilEAT  I'LilNS— PrSaiO,  "Town  OE  VlL- 
LAOK"  INDU.NS— Kl  LlINO  EsTACAOO  OB  TUB  MABKIiD.Ofl' 
I'LilK  — IllBIAN    I'AINII.SOS. 

For  several  days  siii>soquent  to  this  interview  with 
the  Ki.'way  Indians,  their  route  lay  along  tho  so-call<Ml 
CaiuuIiHu  River,  with  its  moist  sands,  in  which  l>r. 
Big«How,  the  botanist  of  tho  expedition,  was  nigh  being 
cug«lt'cd  one  day,  himself,  his  mule  anil  his  party,  all 
in  lihe  same  tremendous  quicksand,  until  at  length  the 
wtwriaonio  Siind-hills  were  succeeded  by  a  valley  ex- 
piwiMvcly  desiguat<-o  as  Shady  Creek,  and  where  a  ricli 
Hn<l  lively  landsoapo  rejoiced  their  eyes.  A  deep 
tntuquillity,  tliat  was  in  no  way  distuibcd,  brooded  over 
wood  and  stveani  and  nioailow,  a  trani|iiill)ly  that  w.w 
in  uo  way  disturbed  by  th<,  iireseuce  of  hundreds  of  loafy 
Isowers,  which  had  K'  i  oonstrncii  d  with  boughs 
^r  the  Comkuchcb  6m;  iiieir  sunimur  dwellings.     They 


were  now  empty  and  forsaken,  but  not  desolate,  for 
tho  mocking-bird  was  sitting  between  the  dried  Icaveg 
and  singing  meirily  lo  tho  world  in  general  j  tho 
prai'.'io  cocks  were  hopping  alxjut  through  tho  dry 
twigs,  and  ir.vens  playing  with  gjniwed  bones  and  bits 
of  leather  in  front  of  the  huts.  Among  the  latter  were 
tho  medicine  huts  v.it?i  tho  firo-placo  for  heating  tho 
stones,  by  moans  of  which  the  Indians  extemporise  a 
kind  of  vapoi.r  bath. 

Four  Mexicans,  who  hud  juluetl  the  party  at  tho 
camp  of  tho  Kioways,  and  who  hud  not  expctencod 
the  best  treatment  from  tlio  Indians,  having  <  ven  lost 
srnio  of  their  wca])ons,  were  now  travtUing  under  the 
protection  of  tho  oxjxsditicn.  A  few  Pueblo-Indians 
from  St.  Domingo  and  tho  IJio  Oraiide,  crossing  the 
Great  Plains  for  i)urposes  of  barter,  had  nls(.  joined 
and  kept  pace  with  them,  intending  to  .sejiurHl'-  from 
tho  expedition  at  Shady  Creek,  and  proceed  in  company 
with  tho  Mexicans,  in  longer  marches  towards  their 
homes  in  the  llio  Grande.  The  two  hel))cd  to  get  up 
a  grniid  fandango  !ioforo  the  separation  took  place. 

Aliout  a  hundred  yards  from  the  waggons,  the  goixlj 

of    these    Mexicans   and    Pueblo-Indians   were   lying 

sci.ttered    about    in   a   semicircle  ;    the   moon  shone 

bi'.ghtly  down  on  the  vast  plain  ;  all  was  still,  excejit 

that  there  now  am!  (lien  came  from  afar  the  howl  of  a 

pniirie  wolf,  fuintl_\    heard  iii  our  camp,  where  men  of 

various  races  were  sauntering  negligently  about.     The 

bcatil.  of  the  night  seemed  si. mehow  to  awaken  the 

musii'   in   tho  .soul  of  an  Americiin   waggoner  of  our 

partj  ;   and  having  found  himself  tho  highest  and  most 

convenient  place  he  could  on  tho  top  of  tho  luggage,  ho 

brouglu  out  an  old  cracktid  fiddle,  which  he  had  labo- 

:  riously  conveyed  from  his  distant  homo,  and  began  to 

draw  from  it  .some  extraordinary  sounds.     The  shrill 

I  notes   hov  ever,    no  sooner   reached  tho  cars  of  >  ho 

!  company,  than  a  crowd  gathered  round  the  amateur, 

j  who,  proud  of  tho  sensa.'ion  ho  was  producing,  worked 

:  away  more  and  more  vii;orously  iipon  the  dusty  jan- 

I  gling  strings,  negro  melodies  alternating  with  "  Hail 

j  Columbia  !  "  and  "  Yankee  Hoodie."   Those  were  tunes 

that  found  their  way  straight  to  every  man's  heart. 

T.ogs  of  wood  were  flung  on  tho  firo  to  make  a  fresh 

blaze,  and  bearded   Americans,  yellow  descendants  of 

Spain,  and  half-naked  Pueblos,  all  armed  from  head 

to  foot,  and  in  attire  that  bore  the  marks  of  long  and 

painful  travel,  began  to  foot  it  as  if  jKissessed, 

I      Hero  two  long  Amerii;ans  seized   each  other,  and 

jumped  and  whirled  round  together  in  mad  circles  ; 

there  a  Mexican  was  seen  waltzing  with  an  Indian  ; 

on  one  side  were  two   Kentucky  men  performing  au 

i  energetic  jig,  and  a  littlo  way  off  two  Irishmen,  in 

j  tho    uniform   of  tho   United   States    infantry,    were 

working  away  energetically  at  a  national  dance,  and 

shouting  "  (luld  Ireland  for  over  ! "  and  "  Oh  if  we  had 

I  but  pli'uty  of  whisky!" 

j       Even  the  sentinel  leaning  on  his  musket  grew  sen- 
1  tiiiicutal  and  musical,  and  murmured  to  himself, 

"  J'uiuio  li  rr .  oir  inn  Norinnndic." 

i  while  the  nuisiiiin.  frem  his  lofty  throne,  looked  calmly 
down  on  the  commotion,  and  fiddled  away  uuweariodly, 
triuinphantlv  leniarking,  that  all  the  dances  in  tho 
world  miglo  be  danced  in  time  to  hi.<-,  tunes  ;  and 
the  songs  of  every  nation  on  tho  eartli  tarried  on 
amicably  together.  He  played  through  half  tlie  nigh' 
till  a  thick  cloud  of  dust  hid  his  face  and  his  violin,  ana 
the  exhausted  daucus  sank  down  bebido  their  luggage, 
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or  betook  tlioa'selvts  to  tlieir  rest,  to  try  to  gather, 
from  a  few  hours'  sleop,  Bt:-ength  and  Rpiriti  for  the 
mntoh  of  the  following  <lnjr. 

A  moi'o  iKMCpful  r;u(i  of  jieoplo  thau  the  Pueblo- 
Tndian.i,  who  jiii.icd  wi  merrily  iu  this  mud  revel,  is 
hardly  to  ho  imiifiiiicil.  They  nr;i  iilwayi  friemlly  i\nd 
oMi^iiig  to  straiigiTH,  wherever  they  may  meet  them, 
and  show  the  groate»t  hofi|)itiiiity  to  those  whu  visit 
their  dwellings.  Many  |ioi)uIoiih  Indian  towns  still 
fl'iurishing  in  New-Mexieo  euntain  hut  a  remnant  of 
this  oucw  jiowerfid  and  wiile-s|)reailing  race,  traces  of 
which  arc  to  be  fiiiin<l  in  all  directions,  from  iho  Itio 
Grande  to  tiic>  great  Colorado  nl  t'le  Wi'st.  Having 
been  now  fur  some  time  in  habit><  of  freijucnt  inter- 
coni'so  with  th<'  Mexicans,  tlieir  manners  as  well  as 
their  eostnnK!  have  heconio  much  moililied,  and  the 
greater  jiart  of  them  hiivo  mastered  the  tSpnnish 
iMngnngc.  Jndusti_^  i.i  one  of  their  leading  virtues; 
they  eidtii'ate  their  fields  ami  gardens,  and  often  take 
journey.)  to  visit  the  wild  Fmlians  of  the  steppe,  in 
order  to  exchange  their  wari'S  for  ■ikin»  and  furs  ;  and 
traveller.';  ajiproaehing  the  Imrdirs  of  New  Mexico 
often  meet  lit  lie  caravans  of  I'eclilo.Indians,  driving 
their  well-laden  as-ii's  and  iiiul  s  briskly  over  the 
plains. 

lieymid  Shady  l.'reik  the  expi'ditii'U  no  lunger 
fiiUowed  Canadian  llivcr,  lint  ke;il  iipi>n  de.«olate  and 
dead  plains,  the  iinlVnitl'nl  soil  of  whirl,  was  scantily 
grown  with  gramma  grass,  and  tlie  Ipiantiful  eaitus, 
whi 'h  t.ikrs  thaiikl'iiliy  the  poore-t  fund  and  hardest 
fare,  was  fnind  lilooniiie;  iloiii.'.  A  new  species  of 
Cnctiis,  the  Ojinnlifi  nihuresrfni,  tinw  (ir.it  showed  itself, 
growing  m  gnat  luxuriance.  The  short  stem  ro;<e 
from  tho  yiiaind  like  a  dwarf-tree,  ami  then  separated 
into  braiiihes  and  houghs,  which  spread  thmisclves 
out  into  acniwii,  bearing,  besides  iiiniiinerablc  tlimns, 
a  (piaiitity  ut  yclliiw  seed-vessels.  No  living  thing, 
except  the  pniiri  ■  dogs  and  the  bnrvowing  owl,  was  to 
bo  -seen.  Along  ihi^  edge  ot'llie  prairie  {l.hino  lUtacadu) 
the  couiitr-  was  broken  into  pietiirpscpic  dill's  and 
chasms  whii.  tilled  with  ciilar,  |)enetrated  far  itilo 
the  plateau,  .id  cut  off  from  it  nuts-ses  like  gigantic 
walla  and  fortresses.  There  wi'fi'  also  more  living 
things.  Antelopes  were  springing  about  on  the  dry 
hills,  deer  lurking  behind  the  blue-green  cedars, 
eagles  and  kites  wheeling  their  lliglit  through  the  air, 
and  lively  littli-  prairie  dogs  peeping  out  and  giving 
tongue  from  the  opening  of  their  dark  abodes. 

Since  leaving  Fort  Smith  they  had  traversed  .'JIJ4 
miles  in  a  toler.ibly  straight  line,  over  smooth  and 
1-olling  prairie,  and  had  inipeivejitibly  risen  to  a 
considerable  height.  Fort  Smith  lies  only  4()0  led 
aVnive  the  hnel  »(  the  >  .i ;  th*  secoed  remnikable 
]>oint,  the  Antelope  Hills,  or  '-'undary  hills  of  T"xas, 
2100  ;  while  ii,  this  camp,  the  foot  of  the  lolly 
plateau,  they  found  theniselve.s.u  i lie  height  of  l;i7'*teii. 
The  lofty  Jiliiiu  called  d  Llano  Ki-litna>i  or  Marked- 
off  Plain.'  which  extends  ovi  r  four  Iqjivis  ol  latitude 
and  four  of  loHgitnde,  reaches,  ar  c«rt«iii  jsiiiits,  n 
knight  of  4707  R^et,  tnd  the  nveiugo  elev.ilioii  is 
reckone'l  at  4oO(>,  thcre!«>re  253  Vh-  leekoinl  ubovo 
the  b«Mw.     ThcitMt!  is  sandv.  ^nitA  Wwizoiitail  iv.'ds  of  rtnl 
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and  white  landitone  extend  from  one  end  to  the  other 
A  very  small  part  of  this  vaat  plain  is  yet  known,  foi 
tinivellers  shrink  from  penetrating  into  regions  where 
they  would  be  liable  to  iicrish  from  vrant  of  wooti  and 
water,  and  the  itsccnt  to  it  is  so  troublesome,  that  they 
are  not  very  willing  to  cro.ss  a  corner  of  it,  to  avoid  a 
wide  and  laborious  circuit.  The  tract  which  I.ientenaut 
Whipple  and  his  {larty  had  to  ))ass  was  twenty-seven 
miles  acros.s,  oonseipicntly  a  giHMl  day's  march  ;  and 
though  Kncampn.ent  Creek  was  to  bo  touched  on  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  it  was  ea-sy  to  foresee  that  it 
would  bo  dry  ;  and  they  thek'cfoie  delermineil  to  make 
the  ascent  of  the  plateau  on  tliu  following  morning 
bcl'on!  sunrise,  to  rest  for  an  hour  at  Encampment 
Creek,  and  then,  with  renewed  strength,  to  hasten  on 
to  Kocky  Dell  Ci-eck,  the  western  boundaiy  of  Texas, 
and  at  that  point  to  descend  again  from  the  dreary 
phiMi. 

\Vater  failing  .at  the  next  station  called  Encampment 
Cree'c,  they  had  to  pui-sue  their  way  to  ]{ocky  Doll 
Crci  k  by  night.  If  in  the  daytime,  says  Miillhausen, 
the  prairie  oltcn  reminds  you  of  the  ocean,  it  requires 
at  night  still  less  imaginution  to  fancy  yourself  on  the 
wide  sca-sl:  TO,  or  on  some  small  island  in  the  watery 
waste.  There  was  no  continuous  strcem  at  Itocky 
Dell,  but  thero  were  deep  basins  full  to  the  biim  both 
of  water  and  lish  of  many  s|ieeios.  'J'liero  were  also 
mnny  grottoes  around  tenanted  by  diamond  rattle- 
snakes, and  the  men  killed  several  of  an  extriuirdinary 
sr/e  as  they  I'aniblcd  abiait.  The  overhanging  r  ic'is 
were  richly  adorned  with  .-imall  swallows'  in  st.s  which 
adhered  tu  each  other  and  hung  in  complete  garlands 
<iver  them.  In  one  oC  tlii;  larger  caverns  were  some 
rude  Indian  imintings  and  engravings,  appui°eiitly  made 
in  the  .soft  stone  with  pieces  of  iron  on  the  points  of 
arrows.  .Some  of  these  curious  representations  doubt- 
less owed  their  origin  to  the  sportive capricu  of  Indiaiu 
or  ^Icxicans,  but  the  majority  of  them  boiv  a  character 
th.it  could  only  bo  explained  by  reference  to  the  KU|)er- 
slitions  of  the  rueblo-Indian.s.'  The  most  striking 
wa.^the  fantastic  sketch  of  a  largo  animal,  half-dragon, 
hall'-rattlcsnake,  with  two  human  feet.  This  monster, 
which  took  up  half  the  length  of  the  cave,  was  evidently 
a  sort  of  divinity  ot  tlieih'scemlanis  of  the  Aztecs,  and 
it  was  explained  to  us  in  the  following  manner  by  two 
Pueblo-Indians  who  lanie  in.  The  jiower  over  sees, 
lakes,  >Ivers,  and  rain,  has  been  assigned  to  u  great 
rattlesnake,  which  is  as  thick  as  many  men  put  together, 
and  i.mch  longer  than  all  the  snakes  in  the  world  ;  it 
moves  in  vast  curves,  and  is  destructive!  to  wicked  men. 
It  rules  over  all  w.iler,  and  tl.o  I'ueblo-lmlians  (iray  to 
it  for  iiiin,  and  revereme  lis  [siwcrs.  The  representa- 
tions of  two  mis.shapen  red-haiivd  men  were  rather 
bohlly  declared  by  the  same  Indians  to  bo  meant  for 
Monte/.unm  to  who.si-  reap|s*aranco  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Pueblos,  althoui(li  they  call  themselves  Cbristiaua, 
still  .secretly  look  torwanl. 

The  sun,  a^  the  symbol  of  supnine  power  was  not 
wanting  nnioug  these  pictures,  but  otherwi*  lh«y 
consisted  merely  of  childish  attempis  to  iiujiieaiiAl 
animals  oi  the  country,  Indians,  M^  l^MW  luuUW  df 
warfare.     (Sw  p.  023.) 


'    On  this  plateau  tliwd  w  «»lli>ni;  wlmtwer  tli..t  miilil  •crvc 
Hio  Ir.ivclliT  ns  i.  Inmltimrk  .  niid  »Im   Me\  .•:e    ■  «!«•■-  ihit  T1i»  n«t     ■«  of  tho  country  wlio  Kvo  in  to<rin  or  TPfjiilnr 

liiii08  Inv.plttiileil  Ion,,' |«^le»  ill  tlio  rm;..!,  ,il  i^i «..  i.niii.,  ,  >  i««,  «re  uilUil  by  tho  Aiiifn.-"i«  Vu(l\i-Imlinn»,  from  ti-a 
toiliow  th..'  ticst  wny  iicrojs  it,  '1'lu.k-c  the  uuii!,  ti  Z./.iw  8|wiiiih  »ord  rm*lo,— t.iva  or  \u'.^\:  i  lu  »e  nwak  ef  tlioiitof 
JSltamdo.    (&e  Mh|<,  p.  (!'2-t.)  |  t)M  itcppessa  llwrie-InHmnii. 
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Ciniio  Di  ToocuciBt— WatiS'Ihed  DZTwei!<  ins  Pecos 

JIND  Till  t'AMADIlN— EilOUMOVI  KLOCK  OF  HUIIF— MlXI- 

cix   HiiEriiioD— I''ko:<tikb   Mixicam   Towx   ot   Antox 
Ciiico. 

Having  crosucJ  the  Rocky  Dell  Creek  tlie  expedi- 
tion fouiiil  itself  boyoiul  tlio  woatern  Iraiiiulnry  of  Texas, 
They  Imd  travened  tlie  entire  extent  uf  tliiit  ntuto  fi'oni 
tlio  Antnlo]io  HilN,  a  dintunee  of  180  niile.i,  and  were 
onteriiig  upon  Now  Mexieo.  From  Itoeky  l)cll  to 
Fossil  Creek,  a  distniico  of  forty-live  miles,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  roncl  was  determined  by  the  tiible-huid,  and 
no  variation  in  the  Kccncry  was  |iei'<:e|itiblc.  Tlia  mad, 
however,  bore  marks  of  xoine  not  inconsideralilc  trnillo, 
carried  on  probably  for  centuries  past,  between  the 
Indians  and  New  MexiiM.  Tlio  Ureal  niid  Little 
Tneumoari,  between  which  their  mule  lay,  were  dis- 
played lM.-for(!  tlieni,  and  the  end  of  the  plateau  was 
iitlaincil ;  that  is  to  siiy,  the  place  where  it  breaks  off 
from  the  westerly  direction  it  has  hitherto  kept,  and 
turns  towards  the  south. 

At  noon  on  the  folliiwing  day,  the  ti\iin  of  waggons 
was  moviii;»  slowly  past  the  Ccno  do  Tucumcari,  a  hill 
of  ail  im|>osiat;  aspect,  whieli  rises,  like  an  im]>re;;nable 
fiirtress,  UOO  feet  above  the  plain,  its  eircumfereiice 
at  the  bnsi)  may  be  about  four  miles  ;  and  since  the 
rocky  walls  risi;  nearly  perpendicularly,  it  cannot  be 
much  less  at  the  platform.  The  thick  bed  of  while 
sindstime  which  lies  everywhere  close  beiieaih  the 
siufuci-,  Here  frci|Uently  crops  out,  and  is  for  a  loii;( 
way  intersectc(l  at  rej;ul,ir  distances,  by  deep  perpcn- 
ilicular  cells  formed  in  the  eonrse  of  time  by  the 
dripping  of  w.iter  ;  ."io  that  the  whole  appeal's  as  if  the 
hiijje  walls  anil  ramparts,  piDvideil  with  loni;  ranges 
iif  portholes,  rendered  it  exccediiiyly  strong.  Wlierever 
there  is  a  little  earth  to  atlbrd  them  nourishment, 
cedars  have  sprung  up  ;  but  niuler  such  nnlavourable 
eiicumstances,  they  do  imt  attain  anything  like  their 
full  pwiiortions,  but  remain  dwarfi'd  and  crippled, 
Ihongli  even  thus  they  adorn  the  declivities  and 
ravines  in  a  picturesque  manner  with  their  dark  faii- 
ta.stic  shaile. 

This,  then,  was  the  Tucumcaii ,  in  ciiiuparison  with 
the  ]iictures((Ue  shores  of  the  Hud.-.oii,  or  the  stately 
summits  of  the  AUeghanics,  not  much  wortli  mention- 
ing ;  but  here  "ii  the  widi'  plain  rejoicing  the  eye  by 
the  regulirity  i>t'  its  structure,  and  setting  one  to  cal- 
ciilite  how  many  thousands  of  years  Nature  must  have 
been  at  w  ork  chiselling  and  dressing  those  stones,  belbro 
the  couhl  have  brought  the  original  rough  mountain 
mass  tn  its  present  form. 

Here,  as  amidst  the  wilderness  of  waters,  in  the  dark 
primeval  forest,  among  the  giant  mountains.  Nature 
builils  a  temple  that  awakens  feelings  not  easily  to  be 
expressed  ;  but  (he  pure  joy  wo  feel  in  the  works  of 
the  .Vlm.jihly  Master  iiuiy  well  bn  called  worship. 
Kveii  the  savage  cm  his  war  |iath  is  not  wliolly  insen- 
sible <v>  such  impressions,  and  he  docs  not  bow  only 
Ix'foiv  the  works  themselves,  but  before  Ilim  who  has 
iilaoed  them  there  as  a  token  of  His  power,  and  whom 
nc  calls  his  M  .nitoo.  Tlic  fact  that  clear  sjnings  so 
often  gush  'Ut  amongst  the  rocks  amidst  these  grand 
wencs,  inviting  the  wanderer  to  rest  near  them,  may 
even  suggest  the  idea  that  the  hard  rock  has  been  thus 
Binotu  and  the  water  iiiade  to  gush  forth,  to  d.Uuin  man 
the  longer  bcfoiv  thtsc  natural  altars. 


The  Indian,  as  ho  lingers  there,  rccnlla  tho  vague 
traditions  tliat  linvo  oomo  down  to  jiiin  from  a  rcinoto 
antiquity,  and  which  arc  often  to  b<!  foiinil  amongst 
dillercnt  races,  ond  in  regions  far  remoto  from  one 
another.  Wo  lind,  for  instance,  the  Manitoo  Hock  on 
Lake  Erie,  tho  (Jrcat  and  Little  Manitoo  on  the  banks 
of  tho  Missouri,  tho  "  Chimney  Kock"  and  tho  "Court 
llouso"  in  the  Kocky  Mimntains,  and  many  olhir  re- 
markable points  in  the  American  continent,  which  tho 
Great  (Jood  Spirit,  the  Indians  say,  jilaccd  there  when 
his  Red  (Jhildrcn  had  forgotten  him,  to  lead  them 
back  to  him  ;  and  when  theycoino  to  these  places  they 
arc  fond  of  decorating  them  with  such  images  as  their 
wild  fancies  suggest. 

Tho  country  on  tho  Upper  I'a.'-s,  which  ve  had 
entered  through  tho  dedlo  of  I^as  Vegas,  is  n  Buecession 
of  wide  and  narrow  clefts  and  valley.s,  between  taljle- 
shapcd  Bandstone  mountains  which  they  encompass, 
and  larger  mountain  plateaus,  which  these  valleys  in- 
tersect, fmm  tho  strata  of  the  Jura.ssic  lormalion  down 
to  that  of  the  new  red  samlstone.  A  thin  forest  of 
pines  and  juniper  trees,  with  an  underwood  of  dwarf 
naks,  s]iread  over  hill  and  valley,  here  and  there  iu- 
terrnpted  by  pasture  land,  whilst  there  is  occasionally 
seen  on  the  sandy  or  stony  soil,  amongst  trees  and 
liushcs,   a  \nw  yucca,   u  small  ojmulid   a rhoreK'iiii,  a 

I  white  (lowering  aster,  a  delicate  crim.'.on  ]ihli\,  or  ^;llmo 

'  other  plant  ilowcring  in  that  season. 

A  consideiuble  breeding  of  sheep  is  carriid  on  in 
this  part  cif  Now  Mexico,  as  well  lus  in  other  sections 
of  the  territory ;  and  we  nut  in  these  deserts  lar:,'0 
Hocks  of  sheep,  under  tlw  care  of  sheplienls,  aiineil 
with  bow  and  armw.      They  are   driven   for  the  ni^lit 

[  into  shee))-f<ilds,  to  protect  them  against  the  wolves; 
but  whenever  the  Indians  lia\e  an  ajijictite  for  mast 
mutton,  Hocks  and  .shepherds  are  pi-ctty  much  at  their 
mercy. 

I  We  paid  a  dollar  a  piece  fur  some  sheep  imrehased 
for  our  caravan.  The  breed  is  a  small  one.  J  ilo  not 
venture   to  judge  of  tho   value  ol    the  wool.  1/ut  tho 

,  meat  has  an  excellvdit  flavour. 

There  had  been  a  storm  and  ruin  during  one  of  tho 
nights  we  spent  in  this  part  of  the  cuuntrv,  and  at 
daybre.ik  the  guard  mentioned  that  a  valuable  horse 
had  disa|)peareit  from  the  conal,  and  at  the  same  timn 
one  of  our  Mexican  inuletccis  was  missing,  who,  pro- 
bably, had  decamped  with  the  animal.  The  recent 
rain  enabled  ns  to  track  and  follow  him.  Arnin'.,'e- 
inents  were  made  for  the  pui'siiit  of  the  deserter,  who, 
a-s  we  discovered  on  a  closir  (xamination,  had  al.so 
broken  open  the  Ixixes  of  some  of  liis  coinjianions,  and 
taken  part  of  their  contents.  The  nearest  human 
dwellinga  were  distant  abiuit  a  day's  jiairncv,  with  tho 
little  village  of  Ant(m  Chico  not  far  oil';  but  the  thief, 
in  order  to  secure  himself  and  his  booty,  had  tiiken 
the  road  to  Las  Vttgi;s ;  and  here  wo  disco\ered  our 
horse  the  next  day,  although  nearly  destroyed  by  an 
inces.sant  gallop  of  forty  to  lil'ty  miles.  Wo  could  not 
catch  the  thief;  he  had  sold  the  animal,  which  was 
worth  several  hundred  dollars,  for  five  duUai-s  and  a 
blanket. 

Whilst  wo  were  busied  with  the  pursuit  of  tho 
thief,  the  attention  of  the  party  was  drawn  to  a 
Mexican  lad,  one  of  our  muleteers,  the  same  who,  at 
tho  nocturnal  "  stampede,"  on  the  Arkansa.",  had  been 
dragged  along,  We  thought  it  probable  that  tho 
theft  might  have  been  committed  whilst  ho  was  (■n 
guaixl  at  tho  corral ;  and  according  to  tho  mode  ol 
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ilriiling  pmctiiicil  toward  MrxieaiiH  by  tlio  Anf;lo- 
AiiiirioatiM,  tliin  sU8|iK'iuii  wiui  Biilllcii'iil  to  justify  iii(|iii- 
(titorial  violence.  My  lieiirt  rcvo'.toil  .it  tin-  sight  of 
tlip  lioy  tieJ  to  u  waggon-whccl  ;  it  wiiM  out  of  my 
|xiwoi'  to  intorforo  ;  uiiil  wliou  a  Btoiit  Aiiioriiaii  drivrr 
iKlvaiU'cd  with  ii  heavy  imile-whip,  I  sti'ji|ird  asido  to 
avoicl  witnessing  any  furtlier  proceedings.  I,  iiowovci', 
heard  tliu  hid  called  niKin  to  coufex.'*,  and  liiH  repeutud 
iiMierlion  of  hist  innoceuce.  Then  the  la.s)i  descended, 
"  For  the  lo\  u  of  (jimI,  sir,  do  not  beat  nie  !  for  the  Huko 
of  your  mother's  life,  sir,  do  not  strike  me !'  "HpeakI 
confes.s  !"  A  third  stroke  followed.  "  For  tlio  suko 
of  the  lieautiful  eyes  of  your  wife,  stop!  I  will 
r..iil"eKs."  The  lad  now  confe.s,sed  the  thief  had  tlirontened 
liMu  with  death  should  ho  lM;triiy  liim  ;  tliat  hereu|ion 
he  had  let  thcr  horse  pa.ss  out,  and  the  thief  ride  olf 
whiles  he  wiw  on  guard,  without  raising  an  alarm  ;  hut 
ho  knew  nothing  more,  and  was  no  fmther  im]ilicuted 
in  the  theft.  Huch  occurrences  freipiently  hap|K'n  in 
the  North  Ameiiean  trailing-ciu'avan.s,  in  wlioso  service 
Mexicans  are  engaged :  and  these  people  are,  indeeil, 
under  the  Anglo-Anuuican.i,  in  a  iiosilion  (pute  un- 
protected hy  law.  The  conductors  of  tlu^  caravans 
Buhject  tilt  ni  to  penal  iliscipline,  whiili  is  allowed 
neiliier  hy  laws  oC  tin'  United  States  nor  by  those  of 
the  Mexican  Itepublic  ;  for  in  Mexico  the  hiw  gives  tlu^ 
ninster  no  right  to  the  corporal  chiutiscmcnt  of  his  peons. 
Tho  Mexican  victim  of  Anglo-American  violence 
there  has,  commonly,  no  legal  protection  ;  the  most 
tlistant  uttc'Uipt  to  deal  with  an  Anglo-American,  who 
hua  hired  himself  out  us  a  labourer,  lus  is  so  frerpicntly 
done  with  Mexicans  on  tho  journey  and  in  the  frontier 
places,  would  doubtless  result  in  the  instant  death  of 
any  one  who  Khould  venture  the  attempt ;  and  not 
until  tho  Mexicans,  in  their  intercoui-se  with  Anglo- 
American  ma-sters,  venture  their  lives  in  resisting 
attempts  against  their  hcmour  and  liberty,  in  the  same 
decided  manner,  will  they  bo  segiiri^  from  such  treat- 
ment, lie  who  can  a.sscrt  his  rights  will  always  be  ! 
treated  by  tho  Anglo-Americans  with  consideration  ;  ' 
but  woe  to  tlio  weak  who  are  unable  to  defend  them- 
selves. Tho  general  consent  of  public  opinion  in  tho 
United  States  adjudges  the  rights  of  man  to  him  only 
who  has  the  power  to  assert  them.  Whatever  laudable 
(pialitics  tho  Anglo-American  may  |)os»ess,  he  wants 
one  of  tho  es.sential  graces  of  man — generosity  of  tho 
strong  towards  the  weak.  No  ob.servant  person  can 
regard  tho  gallantry  shown  to  ladies  in  tho  United 
States  in  tiiis  light,  inasmuch  lus,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
tho  femal';  sex  has  hero  assumed  tho  position  of  the 
stronger  part,  on  account  of  the  smaller  number  in 
which  it  exists  at  tho  beginning  in  every  colony. 

Rough,  uneven  country,  small,  plciusant  prairies, 
naked  rocks,  cedar-wooded  hills,  and  rounded  fragments 
of  sandstone — these  wore  tho  features  of  tho  !.i..dscupo 
on  either  side  as  we  pursued  our  way  in  the  old  direc- 
tion towards  the  west. 

Wo  found  ourselves  now  on  the  dividing  ridgo  or 
water-shed  between  tho  I'ecos  ond  tho  Canadian,  and 
at  a  height  of  fl,-')i'50  fc^'t  above  tho  level  of  tho  sea. 
Tho  Hoorah  Creek,  at  which  we  rested  for  a  day,  was 
tho  first  stream  wo  had  crossed  that  carried  iti  watera 
towards  tlie  Pocos,  and  tho  immediate  connection  with 
the  Canadian,  that  had  so  long  served  our  engineers  us 
a  guide,  was  ctit  off.     (.S'ee  Map,  p.  (124.) 

Thero  was  now  a  difficult  tract  of  couiilfy  to  bo 
examined,  measured,  and  topograpliically  surveyed. 
Tho  diiforcnce  of  level  between  Fort  Smith  and  tho 


abovo-mcntioncd  wutor-slicd  amounted  to  .'5,000  feet ; 
but  tho  ascent  was  distributed  over  a  surface  of  70iJ 
miles,  and,  with  the  etception  of  a  single  |ilaco  at  tho 
Llano  E^tacailo,  was  so  gradual,  that  it  would  form  no 
obstacle  to  the  laying  down  of  a  railroad.  Our  expe- 
dition was,  however,  still  ut  a  distaiico  of  hlO  miles 
from  its  place  of  destination,  Albu(|uorquo  on  tho  Itio 
Grande,  and  in  this  short  tract,  up  to  tho  water-shed  of 
tho  I'ccos  and  tho  Ilio  Grande,  it  would  havo  to  work 
a\>  to  a  height  of  7,000  feet  (tho  average  elevation  of 
tho  high  table-land  cnstwunl  of  the  Itocky  Mountains 
above  tho  scu),  and  tlien  down  again  to  tho  Itio 
Grande,  wlioso  level  at  Aibucpicrcpio,  ov  Islcta,  is 
2,000  feet  Ixslow  that  water-shed,  or  4,91.'!  feet  above 
tho  sci\,     (See  Muj),  p.  C:;4.) 

In  order,  if  possible,  to  discover  a  suitable  rouw,  one 
])art  of  the  cxi>edition  was  to  have  followed  the  I'(!cos, 
perhaps  to  its  source,  thence  iirocccded  to  tho  source  of 
tho  (hdisteo,  and  afterwards  followed  tho  course  of  this 
stream  to  its  mouth  in  the  Kio  Grando  ;  but  this  plan 
was  given  up  when  it  apjicarcd  that  tho  I'ecos,  further 
up,  breaks  its  way  through  a  narrow  rocky  valley. 
Our  party,  therefore,  remained  together  as  far  as  tho 
pass  of  Canon  Blanco — two  days'  journey  westward 
of  the  place  wliiro  wo  crossed  the  I'cco.s. 

The  inequality  of  the  griMind  was  especially  striking 
w  lion,  on  thi<  2/)lh  of  September,  our  expedition  reached 
the  Gallinas,  ii  few  miles  abovo  its  union  with  the  IVco.'', 
and  had  to  descend  a  considerable  depth  into  a  valley, 
and  then  toil  up  again  as  high  on  the  opposite  sidu. 
The  sources  of  this  river  aro  not  far  from  those  of 
the  l'eco.s,  thereforo  only  a  little  eiustward  from  tho 
foot  of  tho  Santa  V&  mountains.  As  both  rivers  run 
through  this  tract  in  tho  sumo  ilircction,  increa.so  at 
nearly  tho  same  rate,  and  unite  in  an  acute  onj^lo,  tho 
Gallinas  might  fairly  bo  considered  on  a  branch  of  tho 
U[)|)er  I'ecos. 

The  bunks  of  the  first  are  low  and  bare,  and  this  is, 
perhaps,  why  travellers  aro  ajit  to  regard  it  as  a  mero 
brook  ;  but  if  you  stand  by  tho  sido  of  it,  and  see 
that  its  breadth  varies  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet, 
and  that  its  clear  flood  rolls  briskly  along  over  its  smooth 
pebbles,  d.ishing  vigorously  against  |)rojecting  banks, 
rebounding  from  tho  hard  walls,  and  throwing  up 
foam  and  bubbles  on  its  surface,  you  will  wonder 
how  such  a  pretty  river  comes  to  bo  wanting  in 
tho  ornament  of  a  luxuriant  vegetation — why  no  rich 
foliage  is  reflected  in  its  bright  wateiH  and  no  atately 
trees  protect  tho  lonely  ^Mexican  shepherd  from  tho 
almost  [lerpendiciilar  rays  of  tho  sun.  On  tho  arid 
gold-bearing  sands  of  California  there  are  trees  that 
tower  to  tho  skies,  and  gigantic  cacti  draw  t^ieir 
nourishment  from  tho  black  trap  rock,  and  tho  cold 
lava  of  extinct  volcanoes  ;  but  ou  tho  fruitful  soil  of 
tho  rivers  c?"  Now  Mexico  there  ia  seldom  so  mi'.ch  as 
a  solitary  cotton-wood  tree  to  bo  seen. 

Tho  closely-croppei  gra.ss  now  told  tis,  almost  as 
plainly  n.s  the  sight  of  tho  flocks  and  herds  at  a 
distance,  that  wo  were  approaching  tho  settlements ; 
and  we  had  scairely  reached  tho  high  western  shore 
of  tho  Gallinas  valley,  when  tho  air  seemed  filled  with 
a  confused  murninr,  that  becamo  louder  os  wo  od- 
vanced,  and  the  sound  of  thousands  of  animal  voices 
was  mingled  with  tho  tinkling  of  many  bells  from 
an  enormous  flock  grazing  in  a  valley  that  wo  were 
liassing.  A  flock  of  sheep  would  certainly  not  liave 
attracted  much  attention  from  any  one  of  us  at  home ; 
but  now  it  was  such  au  unwonted  sight,  that  probably 
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thero  was  not  a  xinglis  tneiiilior  of  t)io  pitrly  tlint  did 
iKit  turn  to  gazo  with  intcrrHt  nt  the  livo  or  six 
thousaml  ahccp  and  goats  thnt  were  liloatiii;;  niid 
baa-ing  in  choruR,  while  the  statuly  bcnrdcd  rams  mid 
ho-goata  mode,  with  their  hnnin,  threatening  demon- 
Btrationg  at  the  waggon». 

A  young  Mexican  lad,  with  wihl  black  hair  liang- 
ing  over  hix  brown  face,  Ht<K>d  Iva'iing  on  a  knotted 
itiuk.  His  naked  limbK  were  covered  with  wcaln,  and 
the  few  ragH  tliat  served  him  for  clothing  were  the 
very  aymbola  of  deatitutiou  ;  a  lean  wolf-dug  tliat  lay 
at  his  feet  glanced  auHpiciouxly  towardii  the  strangera, 
but  the  ragged  Mexican  ])olitcly  rained  his  remnant 
of  a  straw  hat,  and  held  it  in  his  hand,  saying,  "  13no- 
nos  dies,  Sonoroa  !"  The  siilutation  was  courteously 
returned,  and  as  some  of  tlw  party  appeared  desirous 
of  anking  him  some  questions  about  the  character  of 
the  country,  ho  threw  his  tattered  blanket  across  Ids 
shoulder  with  tho  statuliness  of  a  hidalgo,  and  modestly 
stepped  forwanl  to  meet  tho  strangers. 

According  to  his  account,  it  might  be  about  six 
miles  to  a  spring,  where  the  Kxpcdilion  could  piuw  the 
night,  and  then  on  tho  following  morning  we  should 
have  six  miles  further  to  reach  Anton  Chico,  tho  first 
settlement.  Miuiy  rather  unmeaning  questions  were 
put  to  tho  larl,  mo.st  of  which  ho  answered  with  a 
Quien  label  (Who  knows  1)  and  when  we  left  him 
again  to  his  solitude,  wo  could  not  help  grieving  over 
tho  lot  of  these  jwor  fellows.  With  no  other  provi- 
sion than  a  bag  of  maize-flour,  they  leave  their  cus- 
tomary shelter,  under  tho  rough  wooden  vcmndnh 
of  tho  first  house  they  come  to,  and  follow  their  flocks 
for  weeks,  or  even  months,  without  seeing  a  human 
creature,  unless,  perhaps,  at  a  distance,  another 
shepherd,  with  whom  they  are  forbidden  to  join  com- 
pany, to  avoid  the  mixing  of  tho  flocks  under  their 
respective  charge.  Their  only  amusement  is  afforded 
by  a  surly  dog,  or  some  pet  lamb  of  tho  flock,  and 
tho  only  interruption  to  tho  dreary  monotony  of  their 
existcMco  is  tho  occasional  unwelcome  one  of  an  attack 
by  wild  Indians,  who  rush  down  and  plunder  their 
flocks,  even  if  they  do  not  murder  them. 

Alter  a  short  march  over  stony  heights  covered 
with  pine  woods,  tho  country  opened,  and  aflctrdcd  us 
a  view  over  a  valley  inclosed  by  high  rocks,  with  tho 
Pecos  winding  through  it.  Hero  tho  road  divided  ; 
one  way  turning  off"  in  a  north-westerly  direction  to 
tho  table-lands  on  tho  UpiJcr  Pecos,  and  then  crossing 
the  river  at  San  Miguel,  led  towards  Santa  Fd  ;  whilst 
tho  other  lay  immediately  along  tho  Pecos  in  an  oppo- 
site course.  By  this  last  tho  Expedition  travelled  con- 
veniently down  tho  river ;  and  after  crossing  it,  we 
found  ourselves  at  only  a  short  distance  I'rom  the 
frontier  town  of  Anton  Chico,  which  looked,  as  it  lay 
before  \is  in  tho  plain,  uncommonly  like  a  collection  of 
brick-kilns.  A  suitable  place  was  soon  found  for  the 
encampment ;  and  after  the  cattle  had  been  driven 
away  to  pasture  in  some  grassy  ravines  (for  the  im- 
immediate  neighbourhood  was  like  a  dusty  threshing- 
floor),  everyone  aiTanged  his  domestic  establishment 
under  a  waggon  tilt,  or  in  his  tent,  and  then  set  off  ro 
walk  to  tho  town,  and  find  means,  between  broken 
Spanish  and  whole  English,  to  scrape  acquaintance 
with  the  Dons  and  Senoritas  ;  as  well  as  to  ask  some 
interesting  questions  about  the  prices  of  fowls,  eggs, 
milk,  butter,  and  of  some  drink  a  little  stronger  than 
water. 

Anton  Chico,  tho\igh  an  old  settlement,  ban  never 


counted  more  than  tlireo  hundred  inhabitants.  The 
situation  is  not  happily  chosen,  since,  whatever  ci>m- 
mcrco  goes  to  Kanta  V& — tho  chief  commercial  town 
of  tho  West — can  only  reach  this  town  l)y  a  eircuitouu 
route;  and  the  environs  are  too  little  favoured  by 
nature  for  agrictdturu  ever  to  become  a  chief  source  of 
maintenance  to  tho  iidiubitants.  Tho  few  lioustm,  which 
are  inhabited  by  herdsmen  and  HhcpherdM,  are  built  of 
largo  square  masses  of  unburnt  brick  (aduhfi),  and 
raako  not  the  smallest  pretension  to  beauty  without,  or 
convenience  within.  There  is  a  church  in  tho  saiiiu 
style  of  architecture,  and  near  it  n/andainjo  taloon, — 
fandango  Wing  the  name  here  given  to  every  kind  of 
dance  or  ball.  Tho  space  between  tho  houses  »n<l  tho 
Pecos  io  laid  out  in  gardens  and  miiizo  fields,  which  re- 
quire artificial  irrigation  ;  and  this  Is  cflected  by  little 
trenches,  or  ditches,  that  run  near  one  another  throu;:;h 
the  fields,  and  answer  tho  double  pur|)oso  of  bringing 
water  from  tho  river  to  tho  fr\iit-trees  in  the  dry  sea- 
son, and  carrying  tho  8U]H!rfluou8  moisture  down  to  it 
during  tho  heavy  rains.  These  precautions  are  indis- 
pensable if  any  harvest  is  ox|iected  from  tho  heavy  clay 
soil,  which,  in  the  dry  season,  is  as  hard  as  a  rock,  anil 
in  tho  wet  reduced  to  a  toughly  tenacious  paste.  Tho 
River  Pecos  has  considerable  resemblance,  in  character, 
to  the  Qallinas,  though  it  is  somewhat  liroader  and 
deejicr.  The  high  tablelands  which  inclose  the  valley 
to  the  north  keep  off"  the  cold  stormy  winds  ;  and  tho 
chief  trouble  of  the  inhabitants  proceeds  from  the  wild 
Indians,  who  from  time  to  time  make  their  a])peai-anco 
and  levy  a  forcible  tribute  on  them. 

Tho  arrival  of  our  party  di"cw  the  entire  population 
of  the  adobo  houses  to  their  flat  roofs,  or  out  of  their 
doors,  whence  they  contemplated  the  strangers  with 
much  curiosity.  Our  inquiries  about  shops  were  soon 
answered,  and  our  men  swurmcJ  about  them  like  bees, 
to  get  rid  of  tho  few  shillings  in  their  possession  us 
quickly  as  possible. 

Froebel  describes  Anton  Chico  as  a  small  jilace  of 
wretched  appearance  resembling  Las  Vegi\s ;  but 
which  has  a  still  more  death-like  aspect  from  its 
distanco  frcni  tho  high  road.  Tho  stony  heights  of 
tho  surrounding  country,  dotted  hero  ond  there  with 
single  juniper-bushes,  impart  to  it  a  desolate  and 
gloomy  character ;  and  the  dilapidated  mud-walls, 
against  which,  wrapt  in  the  old  shabby  sempc,  a  man 
is  occasionally  seen  leaning,  to  thaw  his  stift'ened  limbs 
in  the  sun,  with  groups  of  women  and  children  seated 
on  the  ground,  all  present  a  concentrated  picture  of 
North  Mexican  misery. 

VIII. 

TlIR  KxPEDITIOlf  DITIUIS  —  VaIIRT  OJ  t'CESTA  —  CiKON 
I!L4NC0— OaUSTKO— OllOAN  ROCK— VaII.K V  OP  THK  lilO 
On*NDK  —  PCEDLO  OP  SaNTO  DoMlXOO  —  lIorSKS  WITH 
IiADDBHS  — J'tEBlO  INDIAN  CntlllClI  — MlESUINO  OV  CUUIS- 
TIAN   AND   AZTEO  TbADITIONS— TUE   SACIlia)   FlIIE. 

The  expedition  was  divided  into  two  parties  at 
Anton  Chico,  in  order  to  examine  two  routes  thcneo 
to  Albuquerque.  One  was  to  proceed  by  Gnlisteo  and 
San  Domingo  down  tho  Hio  Gnmde,  while  tho  main 
party  proceeded  by  the  San  Antonio  and  the  San 
Pedro  pass.  What  may  bo  designated  as  one  of  tiie 
southerly  prolongations  of  the  Rocky  ]\[ountaius,  tho 
other  being  the  Sierra  Mndre,  which  divides  the  head 
waters  of  the  Rio  Grande  from  those  of  the  Colorado, 
now  lay  between   them   and   tho  valley  of  the  Rio 
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Omiulc  Th«  viilti  V  of  r»p»t(i,  ln'iiig  ul  loniiidiililr 
(l('|itli  nnd  iiicloM'tl  liy  liif^li  rocks,  pri'MMit.  I  a  vci y 
iiii|HiHin){  nn|M'et.  Tlio  Uivcr  I'ochh  <ir  I'lH'rcoH  (Iowm 
IIii'iiiikIi  it,  mill  lirncti  to  tlio  lliii  Gniiiilo,  \>y  ii  ^riMt 
l(iiif;itii<litiiil  viillry  in  tlio  Itocky  Mountiiiiix,  wliicli  iiiv 
licru  known  its  tliu  Sirriii  ilcl  Sacrvmciito,  (tua<liiln|H>, 
lliiccn  anil  (jrf(nn  Miitiiit4iinit.  TIip  town  nl'  CiU'sta 
liiy  liko  n  lilllo  I'ortrcw!,  on  a  lower  »tc|i  of  tlio  iiliitoaii. 
The  vii!W  (ivor  the  vallry  ami  tho  noiglilioiiiiiig  moun- 
tain rnngoH  convinced  tliem  that  it  woiilil  ho  vain  to 
follow  the  conrtio  of  tlio  Pecos  any  further,  with  n  view 
of  diHcovvi'iiig  a  Huitablo  line  fur  n  railroad,  and  tliiy 
therefore  returned  to  tho  main  road,  in  onlor  to  fullow 
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iho  reniaindor  of  tho  [larly  through  the  piixs  of  tho 
Canon  niaiioo. 

Kroobi'l  doscribr^  this  Ko-oallod  Caiiiin  Itlanoo  .  i 
"  White  nolilc,"  as  a  ilry  roi'ky  valley,  |piissing  I.  ii 
Iho  I'ecos  valley,  thinugh  the  |ilaleaii  "f  while  hi  il- 
Ntoiie,  of  the  .Iiim  fiiriiiatinn,  wliirh  so|)aiatis  the  IVoos 
fioin  tho  Kill  fJiaiide.  The  valley  forms  an  open  furost 
of  pines  anil  Jiini|Mr  trees,  Ipelween  sandHtnne  rockH. 
The  |)arly  were  overtaken  hya  sloriii  in  tin-  nanie  pass; 
and  till!  deseiiption  given  of  it  is  as  jiielurewpie  nn 
usual,  but  less  deliiied.  Tho  next  day  they  reached 
(tallsteo. 

The  sun  had  not  yet  set  when  our  tioop  crossed  the 
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River  Galistco,  and  opproaclicd  tho  first  houses  of  tho 
town  of  the  same  name. 

Lying  on  tho  slope  of  a  gently  rising  ground,  it  is 
prettily  situated,  and  makes,  from  a  distance,  an  agree- 
able impression,  which,  however,  vanishes  as  soon  as 
you  enter  its  dii-ty  streets,  showing  signs  everywhere  of 
extreme  poverty,  and  find  yourself  regarded  by  every 
one  you  meet  with  mistrustful  glances.  Most  of  the 
male  {wpulation,  with  their  bearded  faces  and  dirty 
blanket-wrappers,  looked  liko  banditti ;  and  there  was 
an  impudent  and  profligate  expression  on  the  faces  of 
the  women,  who  greeted  us  besides  with  looks  of  mock- 
ing defiance. 

We  determined  to  pa,«^  tho  evening  at  a  small  inn, 
which  looked  somewhat  more  inviting  than  tliu  other 


buildings,  nnd  entered  an  npartmcnli  that  served  nt  the 
same  tine  a.s  sitting,  sleejiing,  and  reception  room, 
where  wo  wore  welcomed  by  the  host  and  his  family, 
and  some  American  olllcci's  then  on  their  way  to 
Santa  Fe. 

The  plateau  between  tho  Pecos  nnd  tho  Rio  Grande 
is,  according  to  the  accurate  Froebel,  bordered  on  tho 
west,  along  the  Rio  Grande,  by  a  lino  of  isolated 
mountain  groujw,  of  interesting  Alpine  forms,  between 
which  tho  defiles  load  down  into  tho  valley.  They  are 
tho  Placer  Mountains,  Saudilla  Mountains,  Manzana 
Mountains,  and  other  groups  whoso  names  he  could 
not  Icnrn.  Tho  Placer  Mountains  of  Froebel  appear 
to  bo  the  same  as  tho  Gold  Mountains  of  tho  American 
expedition.    (JSee  Map,  p.  G24.) 
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Tho  Hivor  OaliitM  trickliMl  through  deep  raviups  i\l 
tho  fuot  (if  tho  Oiild  MouiituinR,  ho  MullhauiM>ii'i4  |i»rty 
(IvHiatc))  fniiii  fiillowinf{  itH  coiino,  ami  dcHcriliing  ii 
wiilo  iirch  roiiiid  tho  nioniitaiim  they  turned  into  tho 
Vttlluy  near  tho  Ilio  Uriiiide.  They  Imd  now  j{"'t  into 
a  bhick  nnd  rvernt  voh-anic  region,  and  Hprings  n» 
clear  as  cryntnl  giinhcd  forth  in  every  directiim  to  fer- 
tiliMu  lields  and  gardcnii.  What  a  cliaiiRU  when  once 
tho  groat  |il»inii  aro  eroMt^l !  Ilcnco  they  proceeded 
down  tho  Canon  Itora,  numcrnoH  HquiiTeU  xpringing 
alHiut  among  tho  loosn  ntonex,  and  tho  chapparal  crH-k 
{(leucoccyx  Mtxicawu)  hiding  himself  bohinil  |)roji'rt- 
ing  r>M;l(H,  till  on  turning  from  tho  ntrino  into  the 
)ilain  thoy  camo  upon  Hiich  wonilerfid  fonnatinns  of 
while  Handstono  that  Mollhaiison  luiyH  thrynll  involun- 
tarily lialtcil  to  gaze  upon  tho  R|>cctaclo. 

Fi'om  out  of  tho  bed  of  tho  Cialistco  roxo  u  close 
range  of  elegant  columnH,  growing  Khorter  and  thinner 
towardi*  tho  end,  and  l>cautifully  notched  and  ringod, 
which,  at  a  Hhort  distance,  had  such  an  axtoniiihing 
refiomblanco  to  tho  pipes  of  a  mighty  organ,  that  I 
beliovo  wo  hIiouM  havo  scarcely  felt  surprise  to  hear 
tones  of  solemn  musio  issuing  from  them.  Ihit  they 
lay  Ihcro  in  majestic  stillnesH,  though  tho  listening  ear 
caught  various  sounds  of  another  kind.  Tho  btatoly 
buzzard,  ns  ho  hovered  on  high,  sent  his  piercing  cry 
ilown  to  earth ;  tho  swallows  twittfi-cd  as  they  described, 
far  below  him,  their  zig-zag  lines  in  tho  air ;  gra.ss- 
hopitcrs  hung  on  tho  dry  blades,  and  niado  as  niueh 
nniso  in  tho  world  as  they  wcro  able  ;  merry  crickets 
chirped  from  tho  cn\ckB  in  the  ground  ;  and  near  the 
great  silent  organ,  where  an  ancient  tree  bent  down  its 
decaying  head,  tho  woodjiecker  hammered  away  briskly 
to  tho  no  small  alarm  of  tho  less  noisy  inhabitants  uf 
tho  timo-worn  trunk.  All  thc.io  varioiis  tones  blended 
into  a  chorus  that  sounded  like  a  hymn  of  praiso;  ami 
when  other  truvollers  stand  still  to  admire  tho  s|)ectacle, 
and  wonder  at  tho  results  of  a  cause  so  sim])lo  as  that 
of  falling  drops  of  water,  to  which  it  owes  its  origin, 
tho  devout  Mexican  barf!s  his  head,  crosses  himself,  and 
kneels  down  to  rei)cot  an  Av»  Maria.  (Se«  p.  630.) 

When  they  liad  onco  obtaincl  firm  footing  on  tho 
plain,  they  proceeded  at  a  rapid  trot.  Tho  valley  of 
tho  liio  Qrando  woii  beckoning  them,  and  every  one 
was  longing  for  tho  first  sight  of  that  mucli-talked-of 
river  and  its  banks.  At  length  tho  way  wound  down 
a  steep  declivity  of  hard  clay,  and  tho  Uio  Grande  lay 
in  full  view  ;  but  under  wl'.at  a  different  a.spect  fi-om 
what  wc  had  anticipated !  We  hud  been  dreaming, 
jierhaps,  of  luxuriant  vegetation — of  lofty  palms  and 
giant  forns — of  imibrogcous  groves  and  navigable 
waters  :  and  now  there  lay  before  us  a  treeless,  clay- 
coloured  flat,  ond  It  shallow,  muddy  river — a  desert 
rather  than  a  populous  valley.  At  tho  foot  of  the 
hills  the  road  turned  towards  tho  south,  and  the 
gloomy  impression  made  on  us  by  the  first  sight  of 
this  landscape  became  somewhat  softened  when  we 
suddenly  saw  before  us  a  peculiarly  built  town,  sur- 
rounded by  fields  and  gardens. 

This  was  Saint  Domingo,  an  ancient  settlement  of 
the  Pueblo  Indians,  which  reminded  us,  at  first,  of 
the  Casas  Grandcs  on  tho  Oiln,  and  further  south  in 
Mexico.    {See  Map,  j).  624:.) 

Here,  as  in  most  of  the  towns  of  Mexico,  unburnt 
brick  wa.s  the  chief  building  material,  and  it  gave 
an  old  and  ruinous  aspect  to  the  houses ;  which  was 
increased  by  the  various  stories  lying  in  tcmices  one 
over  the  other,  so  that  part  of  tho  flat  roof  of  tho 


lower  story  si-rvcd  as  n  little  court  to  tho  upper,  and 
the  highest  was  consiilerably  tho  smallest.  Jly  thi'4 
plan,  as  tho  ImUHes  arc  built  close  to  one  another,  there 
aro  formed  upper,  as  well  as  lower,  streets,  which  lead 
past  the  diHirsof  the  dwellings  on  tho  seoonil  anti  thini 
stories,  and  establi.ih  an  immediate  conneetion  between 
them.  There  are  no  d(Hirs  on  the  groiind-lloor  ;  but 
the  ascent  from  the  street  is  by  bidders,  which  can  be 
drawn  up  when  the  security  of  the  inhabitants  is  sup- 
posed III  ivipiiro  it.  An  o|H'ning  in  the  flat  roof  of 
tho  first  story  gives  arcess  to  the  interior,  while  other 
ladders  lead  from  tho  platforms  of  tho  lower  stories  to 
the  second  and  thinl. 

Tho  rooms  on  tho  ground-floor  seem  to  beexelusively 
employed  as  store-room.s,  sulfieient  light  lieiiig  atl'ordeil 
by  small  square  o]M'niiigs,  glazed  with  plates  of  trans- 
parent crystalline  gypsum. 

There  is  little  life  in  tho  lower  streets,  but  a  great 
part  of  the  |Mi|iulalion  was  assembleil  lieforo  the  doom, 
the  men  smoking,  the  women  working,  the  children  at 
play ;  and  all  showed  great  excitement  at  our  approach, 
and  leaned  eagerly  over  their  para|H'ts  to  look  ilown  on 
us  as  wo  paJised.  The!  iioi.se  that  so  peculiarly  charac- 
terises tho  towns  and  settlements  of  tho  whites  was 
wanting  here  ;  there  was  no  shouting,  or  bawling,  or 
loud  laughing,  but  the  various  groups  conversed  in  low 
tones ;  and  halfveilcd  figures,  bearing  uu  their  heads 
parti-cohiiired  earthen  ves.sels,  hastened  with  light 
steps  through  the  streets,  or  nimbly  a.scende:l  tho 
broad  rungs  of  tho  ladders  without  even  putting  a 
hand  to  their  burden,  anil  without  spilling  tho  smallest 
fraction  of  its  contents. 

In  the  meantime  we  had  I'eachcd  an  open  ipiadran- 
giilar  Nipiare,  two  sides  of  which  were  formed  by  houses, 
and  the  roinaining  ones  by  tho  church  and  other  public 
buildings;  but  wo  did  nut  then  take  much  time  to 
look  about  us,  but  followed  an  Indian,  who  led  us  to 
a  green  meadnw  beyond  tho  town,  where  we  pitclieil 
our  tents  as  quickly  as  possible,  in  order  to  get  back 
the  sooner  to  tho  town.  Tho  entire  population  of 
Saint  Domingo  did  not  consist  of  more  than  800 
persons  ;  and  sinco  the  masculino  ]>art  of  it  at  least 
was  familiar  with  Spani-h,  it  was  easy,  when  they  camo 
flocking  out  to  the  cam|i,  to  enter  into  conversation 
with  them. 

The  peculiarity  here  described,  of  houses  built  with 
no  doors  on  the  ground-floor  but  an  itsccnt  from  tho 
street  by  laddei's,  is  an  A;:tcc  mode  of  building,  and 
adapted  to  a  kind  of  comnumistic  life,  something  like 
that  advocated  by  Owen.  The  celebrated  C'as««  G ramies 
are  .so  called,  on  account  of  their  iiuinerous  floors,  and 
they  form  tho  residence  of  several  families.  Tho  system 
is  now  said  to  bo  best  represented  at  tho  Pueblo  of 
Saint  Domingo,  where  we  are  now  describing  it  But 
Mollhausen  says,  it  exists  equally  remarkably  in  the 
ruins  of  Zuiii,  as  well  as  those  of  other  Aztec  cities  in 
the  Colorado  Clii<[uito.  The  profound  iieacc  in  which 
tho  present  Pueblo  or  town-dwelling  Indians  live,  havo 
rendered  perseverance  in  tho  system  a  most  super- 
fluous jirecaution.  But  often  a  particular  system 
adopted  for  a  ]>articular  purpose,  is  persevered  in  from 
the  force  of  habit  and  custom. 

The  stay  of  the  party  at  St.  Domingo  being  limited 
to  one  night,  they  resolved  upon  visiting  these  Pueblo 
Indians  in  their  ladder-houses  this  same  evening,  in 
order  to  niako  what  use  they  could  of  tho  time,  to  learn 
as  much  as  possible  of  this  interesting  people. 

They  ascended,  therefore,  the  first  ladder  that  thoy 
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came  to,  and,  says  Mi>llhau8en,  we  found  oui'selves  in  a 
clean  little  court  surrounded  by  a  parapet ;  and  we  then 
entered,  without  ceremony,  an  open  door  through  which 
we  could  SCO  the  light  of  a  fira  When  the  occupants, 
a  young  man  and  two  girls,  became  aware  of  our 
jjresence,  the  former  took  several  blankets  out  of  a 
corner,  spread  them  on  the  floor,  and  invited  us  in  the 
most  friendly  manner  to  be  seated. 

The  two  girls,  who  were  busy  cooking,  immediately 
presented  each  of  us  with  a  warm  tortilla,  and  placed 
liefoi-e  us  a  dish  with  another  kind  of  baked  cake,  look- 
ing uncommonly  like  a  large  wasp's  nest,  inviting  us 
by  very  intelligible  signs  to  eat. 

Tho  apartment  in  which  we  found  ourselves  was 
very  small  but  clean,  even  in  its  darkest  cornci-s,  and 
had  an  air  of  comfort  from  the  piled-up  store  of  furs 
and  blankets.  The  smooth  walls  were  covered  with 
articles  of  clotliing,  household  utensils,  and  weapons, 
which  were  arranged  with  much  attention  to  order. 
After  we  had,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  good- 
natured  host,  not  only  done  ample  justice  to  the  viands 
set  before  us,  but  put  the  remainder  into  our  pockets, 
OS  well  as  satisfied  our  curiosity  by  a  minute  examination 
of  all  tho  objects  lying  or  hanging  around,  we  bade 
"Good  night"  to  our  Indian  friends,  and  continued 
our  exjjloring  expedition  along  tho  roofs  of  the  lower 
stories.  We  entered  many  dwellings,  found  everywhere 
tho  same  domestic  arrangements,  and  were  received 
with  tho  same  obliging  hospitality ;  and  at  a  late  hour 
we  returned  to  our  temporary  homes  on  the  green 
meadow. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  we  visited  tho  town 
again,  especially  to  see  the  interior  of  the  church ;  for 
which  the  Gobernador  had  given  us  tho  permission, 
and  the  key,  besides  offering  us  his  company. 

The  church  was  not  externally  distinguished  from 
most  others  in  the  smaller  Mexican  towns;  it  had 
rough  walls  inclosing  a  simple  hall,  and  the  chief  gable 
was  turned  towards  the  square  and,  projecting  a  little, 
was  supported  by  two  square  clay  columns.  Between 
these  two  was  the  entrance,  and  over  it  a  galleiy  com- 
municating with  the  choir.  On  the  roof  was  a  kind 
of  stono  scaffolding,  or  belfry,  containing  the  small  bell, 
and  surmounted  by  a  cross,  Some  subordinate  build- 
ings in  tho  same  stylo,  and  an  inclosed  churchyard, 
completed  the  Pueblo  church,  which  evidently  owes  its 
origin  to  Catholic  missionaries.  The  interior  was  in 
the  same  style;  thei-o  was  a  kind  of  altar;  and  the 
walls  were  of  smooth  clay,  on  which  hung  some  old 
Spanish  pictures, — the  sole  decoration,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  rude  Indian  ])aintings,  amongst  which 
we  remarked  the  figure  of  a  man  on  horseback  riding 
over  a  troop  of  men :  a  Conqnestador,  t'  ercfore,  and 
evidently  an  allusion  to  the  Spanish  ciqucst.  The 
Catholic  and  Aztec  religions  were  evidently  blended 
in  these  representations;  the  Holy  Virgin  is  often 
found  in  company  with  an  Indian  figure  denominated 
Alontezuma  by  the  ignorant  people  of  northern  Mexico, 
and  under  the  cross  is  seen  a  picture  of  tho  caves  where 
tho  sacred  fire  was  kept  burning.  In  tho  populous 
Indian  towns  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  westward  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  this  "everlasting"  fire  has  long 
been  extinguished;  but  it  appears  from  tradition  (a 
very  uncertain  authority,  of  course),  that  the  holy 
flumo  was  last  cherished  near  the  sources  of  tho  Pecos, 
where  ancient  ruins  still  attract  the  traveller's  attention. 
It  is  also  stated  that  Montezuma  planted  a  young  tree 
ou  this  Bpot,  and  declared  that  as  long  as  it  tUxA,  the 


descendants  of  the  Aztecs,  the  present  Pueblo-Indiiins, 
should  form  an  independent  nation ;  but  that  when  the 
tree  had  disappeared,  white  men  should  come  from  the 
east  and  overrun  their  country.  Tho  inhabitants  of 
the  Pueblos  were  then  to  live  in  peace  with  these  white 
men,  and  patiently  await  tho  time  when  Montezuma 
shall  return  and  unite  them  again  into  one  powerful 
race. 


IX. 

AnarvAii  op  the  ExPEDiiiojf  at  AmoQrijnQtTF  —  Tan 
Americans  in  Nlw  Mexico— Odtbagb  of  the  White- 
Skins— Oid  FiTZWATEB,  CoMHANDANT  AT  ALBUQITEnQnE 
— BlinTALIIT     on    AUEltlCAN     WaOOOSEUS- VILLAGES     LP 

Mexican  Oirls. 

Beyond  San  Domingo  came  tho  little  Pueblo  of  San 
Felipe,  on  a  plain  inclosed  by  naked  rocks,  and  with 
anything  but  a  pleasant  aspect.  Immediately  after 
this  they  crossed  the  River  Tuerto,  near  its  mouth, 
passed  through  the  Mexican  town  of  Algodones,  and 
went  on  along  the  foot  of  the  Sandia  range,  between 
which  extensive  chain  and  the  Rio  Grande,  they  kept 
about  midway. 

The  neighbourhood  of  settlements,  says  MoUhausen, 
ond  cultivated  lands  wos  recognisable  long  before  by 
the  canals  and  ditches  which  intersected  tho  low  lands 
in  all  directions,  and  wero  destined  to  convey  tho 
water  of  the  Rio  Gi-ande  to  the  plants  and  seeds ;  for 
without  such  measures  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to 
raise  the  most  scanty  harvests  under  the  arid  climate 
of  New  Mexico.  Flocks  of  marsh  and  water  birds 
animate  th;  fields  thus  irrigated  :  and  under  shelter  of 
tho  close  stalks  of  the  Indian  corn  some  of  tho  sports- 
men got  a  few  very  effective  .shots  among  them.  This 
part  of  our  journey  was  quite  like  a  pleasure  tour,  and 
so  much  the  more  so  as  thriving  settlements  and 
pretty  ranchos  continually  lay  smiling  before  us.  We 
could  have  been  only  a  short  day's  journey  from  Albu- 
querque when  we  determined  to  pass  the  night  in  tho 
neighbourhood  of  Bernalillo,  also  an  Indian  town,  and 
to  wait  for  morning  to  continue  our  journey. 

Twilight  was  still  resting  on  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  though  the  peak  of  the  Sandia  range  had  be- 
gun to  glow  in  the  morning  sunshine,  when  the  impa- 
tient company  was  already  in  the  saddle,  and  urging 
on  the  cattle  to  all  possible  haste.  The  environs  had 
now  lost  all  their  interest  for  us,  and  all  eyes  wero 
looking  out  for  the  distant  church  towers  of  Albu- 
querque. 

Every  passer-by,  whether  Indian  or  Mexican,  was 
asked  about  the  distance  to  the  place,  and  the  usual 
answer  was,  "  Quien  sale  ?"  with  which  we  had,  perforce, 
to  be  content. 

We  had  come  so  far  that  we  found  ourselves  oppo- 
site the  southern  point  of  the  Sandia  mountains,  when 
our  way  was  crossed  by  a  broad  road,  which,  coming 
from  the  east,  led  to  an  apparently  great  settlement 
on  the  Rio  Grande.  Here  some  Mexican  women, 
whom  we  saw  at  work,  were  again  questioned  concern- 
ing the  town  of  Albuquerque,  and  they  laughingly 
pointed  to  the  river,  where  a  row  of  low  houses  and 
two  small  towers  indicated  the  presence  of  a  town. 
We  turned  immediately  into  the  cross-road ;  tho 
honemen  spurred  on,  the  waggons  followed  briskly, 
and  we  soon  found  ourselves  between  fences  and  long 
buildings,  from  the  doors  and  windows  of  which  lookoo 
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out  men  wearing  the  uniform  of  the  United  States' 
dragoons. 

Passing  these  buildings,  we  went  on  to  a  green 
sward  beyond  the  town,  with  white  tents  gleaming 
from  it,  and  there  checked  our  mules,  and  received  a 
hearty  welcome.  There  was  as  much  hand-shaking, 
imd  eager  questioning,  and  talking  amongst  us,  as  if 
we  and  our  comrades  of  the  expedition  had  been  sepa- 
rated for  three  years  instead  of  three  days ;  and  sud- 
denly, by  some  enchantment,  bottles  and  jugs,  filled 
with  the  excellent  wine  of  El  Paso,  made  their  appeur- 
nnce,  and  our  joyful  reunion  was  celebrated  by  a 
festive  banquet  iu  the  open  air.  After  the  first  burst 
of  our  jollity  was  over,  we  hurried  into  the  town  to  get 
our  letters  that  had  been  forwarded  to  us  by  the 
government  in  Washington  through  the  Sante  Fe  post 
to  Albuquerque ;  and  in  the  evening  many  of  us  might 
have  been  seen  in  our  tents  reading  over,  for  the 
third  or  fourth  time,  the  news  from  our  distant 
homes. 

A  few  days  after  a  pompous  announcement  appeared 
in  the  Amiga  dd  Pais,  the  weekly  paper  of  Albuquer- 
que, to  the  effect  that  a  railroad  expedition  had  arrived 
at  that  fortunate  city,  naming  its  members  and  antici- 
pating its  success  with  that  enthusiasm  so  characteristic 
of  southern  blood,  that  there  must  have  been  some 
poor  ignorant  people  who  would  have  expected  the 
railroad  itself  to  follonr  in  the  van,  only  a  few  days 
after.     {See  Map,  p.  G24.) 

So  far  then,  however,  their  appointed  task  of  ex- 
ploring the  country  between  the  3dth  and  3Gth 
parallels  of  north  latitude  had  been  performed ;  but 
there  remained  for  their  investigation  the  entirely  un- 
known regions  westward  of  Zuni,  to  the  coast  of  the 
Pacific.  This,  as  they  were  informed,  was  likely  to  be 
the  most  troublesome  part  of  their  undertaking ;  and, 
as  a  protection  against  hostile  Indians,  an  additional 
military  escort  of  twenty-five  men,  under  the  command 
of  Lieutenant  Fitzball,  was  ordered  to  join  them  at 
Fort  Defiance.  The  winter  was  now  at  hand,  and 
must  add  much  to  the  difficulties  they  should  have 
to  contend  with ;  but  they  enjoyed  some  davs  of  most 
welcome  rest,  and  exchanged  reciprocal  good  wishes 
for  a  safe  and  speedy  arrival  at  their  ultimate  desti- 
nation, the  Mission  of  Pueblo  de  los  Angolos  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean.    {See  IVIap,  p.  624.) 

Before,  however,  starting  upon  this  adventurous 
expedition,  it  may  be  as  well  to  introduce  here  an  inci- 
dent or  two  relative  to  the  present  relation  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  to  their  recently  acqiured  territoiy  of 
New  Mexico.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  have  done 
much  towards  establishing  order  in  the  country,  and 
that  with  the  indomitable  spirit  of  enterprise  charac- 
tcristio  of  their  race,  they  will  ultimately  succeed  in 
introducing  and  in  firmly  establishing  a  system  of  colo- 
nisation and  civilisation  which  will  supersede  the  equally 
effete  Aztec  and  Spanish  superstition  and  disorgani- 
sation. But  the  means  of  intercommunication  are  as 
yet  almost  worthless,  and  the  Great  Infertile  Plains, 
with  their  tribes  of  unsubdued  and  tribute-exacting 
Indians,  of  which  wo  have  given  some  idea  in  the  pre- 
vious pages,  intervene  like  an  almost  insuperable  barrier 
between  the  civilisation  of  the  East — especially  that  of 
the  non-slavery  states — and  the  corruption  and  degra- 
dation— physical  and  moral — of  the  extreme  West. 
The  towns  of  Now  Mexico  are  still  the  theatre  of  violent 
scenes  which  have  not  always  their  origin  in  Indian 
■avageness,  for  the  great  evil  attached  to  these  congre- 


gations of  people  is,  that  they  are  composed  of  the  most 
lieterogeneous  elements  come  from  all  quarters — a  point 
of  union  of  persons  who  come  with  the  caravans,  noting 
often  !is  guides  or  even  as  muleteers,  and  who,  expelled 
from  one  place  to  another  on  account  of  their  bad  con- 
duct, wander  about  living  not  merely  by  their  wits,  but 
too  often  by  the  red  hond  of  crime.  We  will  quote 
one  example  given  by  Dr.  Bigelow,  to  whom  we  havo 
already  referred,  to  Mr.  MoUhausen.  The  events  re- 
lated happened  at  Socorro,  a  town  situated  in  tlio  valley 
of  the  Eio  Grande,  some  distance  to  the  south  of  Albu- 
querque, and  of  which  Froebel  says,  "  One  of  the  many 
interesting  scenes  of  laudsnape  which  the  valley  of  the 
Rio  Grande  presents  to  the  traveller,  is  the  view  from 
the  hills  below  Parida,  on  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
valley,  with  the  town  of  Socorro  lying  at  the  foot  of  the 
high  mountains." 

"  Well,  we  shall  be  soon  in  the  promised  land  now," 
began  Mr.  Garner,  an  American,  who  was  riding  in 
the  midst  of  a  group  of  comrades,  letting  his  mule  take 
its  own  course ;  "in  the  land  of  fandangos  and  bowie 
knives,  of  lassos  and  red  pepper,  of  Qukn  sabes  and 
senorita.s.  Many  a  pleasant  day  have  I  passed  there 
already ;  for  I,  too,  like  Dr.  Bigelow,  belonged  to  the 
Boundary-surveying  Commission ;  I  hope,  though,  we 
may  not  have  to  witness  such  scenes  of  horror  on  this 
journey  as  on  that."  At  these  words  he  turned  to  the 
doctor.  "Do  you  remember,"  cried  he,  "at  Socorro 
your  driving  a  troop  of  murderera  with  an  unloaded 
musket  out  of  your  room,  into  which  a  dying  man  had 
been  brought,  a  victim  of  the  lawless  barbarians  V 
"  Ay,  well  do  I  remember  those  times,"  answered  the 
doctor;  "terrible  they  were,  and  it  does  seem  incre- 
dible that  such  things  as  those  you  allude  to  could  have 
happened  in  the  nineteenth  century."  "In  order," 
continued  Mr.  Gamer,  turning  to  the  rest  of  us,  "  to 
make  you  understand  how  these  things  happened,  I 
must  go  a  good  way  back.  When  the  Boundary  Com- 
mission landed  on  the  shores  of  Texas  in  18d0,  about 
fifty  waggoners  and  other  workmen  had  to  be  engaged 
for  it.  The  quartermaster,  on  whom  the  difficult  task 
of  engaging  them  devolved,  found  no  great  choice,  and 
was  obliged  to  take  the  men  pretty  much  as  they 
came.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  a  collection  of 
the  most  worthless  and  depraved  fellows  were  thus 
taken  into  the  service  of  our  Government ;  and  on  our 
arrival  at  El  Paso  and  San  Eleazario,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  dismiss  some  of  the  worst  subjects.  Some 
companies  of  emigrants  making  their  way  to  California, 
as  well  as  licveral  trading  caravans,  had  done  the  same 
thing  at  this  very  same  place ;  so  that  some  of  the  very 
scum  of  the  human  race  were  collected  together  in 
these  little  settlements,  with  no  means  of  honest  liveli- 
hood, even  if  any  of  them  ha<l  been  inclined  to  reform 
their  way  of  life,  and  no  money ;  for  such  of  them  as 
had  had  any  to  begin  with,  had  soon  lost  every  cent 
in  gambling. 

"  The  peaceable  inhabitants  of  Socorro,  a  place  where 
caravans  usually  halt  for  a  short  time,  were  especial 
sufferers  froid  *his  circumstance  ;  their  lives  were  no 
longer  safe,  not  only  out  of  doors,  but  even  by  their 
own  hearths;  for  the  audacious  robbers  made  their 
way  everywhere,  leaving  too  often  a  dwelling  stained 
with  the  blood  of  its  unoffending  inmates.  Many  of 
the  Mexicans,  conscious  of  their  impotence  to  withstand 
the  brate  force  of  their  enemies,  packed  up  their  goods, 
lefl  their  homes,  and  migrated  to  distant  settlements. 
This  was  the  position  of  affairs  when  our  Commission 
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arrived,  but  the  appearance  of  an  armed,  well-disci- 
plined force  alarmed  the  compony  of  gamblers,  horse- 
Htealers,  and  murderers,  and  made  them  more  cautious 
jn  their  proceedings.  Hardly,  however,  were  tlic 
various  surveying  parties  sent  oil"  in  difTci-eut  directions, 
when  the  former  atrocities  recommenced.  Houses 
were  mercilessly  broken  open,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
most  disgraceful  and  criminal  passions,  and  every  new 
deed  of  violence  increase  .  the  temerity  of  this  terrible 
gang,  by  convincing  then»  of  their  power  and  impunity. 
After  several  murders  had  been  committed,  the  well- 
disposed  inhabitants  of  Socorro  as.sociiitcd  themselves 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  these  outrages,  and 
requested  assistance  from   the  military  post   of  San 


Eleazario;  but  the  assistance  was  refused  by  the  com- 
manding officer,  on  the  ground  that  it  should  have  been 
first  asked  from  the  civil  authorities ;  and  so  things 
went  on  in  the  old  way,  and  it  seemed  likely  that)  the 
little  town  would  be  entirely  depopulated,  as  all  the 
inhabitants  who  could  leave  it  were  hastening  to  do  so. 
One  evening  a  ball  was  to  be  given— a  very  frequent 
diversion  in  all  Mexican  towns.  These  fandangos,  as 
they  are  called,  are  open  to  every  one;  and,  as  may  be 
supposed,  the  band  of  robbers  above-mentioned  did  not 
fail  to  enliven  the  meeting  with  their  company.  Their 
brutal  behaviour  soon  attracted  attention;  pistols  were 
fired  over  the  heads  of  the  women ;  but  when  they  fled 
in  terroi-  to  the  door,  they  found  it  blockaded  by  some 
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of  the  ruflians,  who  compelled  them  to  remHin.  The 
excitement  in  the  confined  space  then  became  greater, 
and  at  last  bowie-knives  were  drawn  and  used.  A 
Mr.  Clarke,  the  assistant  of  our  quartermaster,  who 
happened  to  be  present,  was  the  first  victim,  four  of 
the  villains  attacking  him  at  once  with  their  bowie- 
knives,  and  he  fell  mortally  wounded  near  the  door. 

"  He  was  hastily  carried  to  the  quarters  of  our  frit'iid 
Dr.  Bigelow  here,  who,  after  he  had  examined  nine 
or  ten  wounds,  gave  up  all  hope  of  saviug  him ;  and 
the  murdcrcre  actually  pursued  liim  even  hither  to 
complete  their  work.  Dr.  Bigelow,  however,  enraged 
at  their  brutality,  seized  a  double-barrelled  gun;  and 
pointing  it  at  the  blood- thirsty  miscreants,  threatened 
to  shoot  them  ingtantly  if  they  did  not  leave  the  room. 


The  gun  was  not  really  loaded;  but  as,  fortunately, 
they  were  not  aware  of  this  fact,  the  cowardly  assassius 
retired. 

"  When  the  news  of  the  murder  of  a  member  of  out 
commission  reached  our  camp,  of  course  wo  all  got  into 
a  st^ite  of  great  excitement ;  and  tlie  question  was  how 
to  get  hold  of  the  jjeriietrntom  of  the  deed. 

"There  was  no  lielp  to  bo  looked  for  from  the 
military  station;  and  the  alcalde  of  the  town  was  a 
weak,  sickly  man,  who  liad  delegated  his  authority  to 
another  still  greater  coward  than  himself;  so  that  no 
very  energetic  measures  could  be  hoped  from  him.  All 
that  could  be  done,  therefore,  was  for  all  the  members 
of  the  commission  to  unite,  and  do  what  was  necessary 
for  public  security.    Wo  despatched  messengers  to  Sun 
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Elcazario,  where  our  chief  division  lay,  to  mention  the 
occurrence,  and  request  their  assistance ;  they  all 
obeyed  the  summons  instantly,  and  a  troop  was  col- 
lected of  Ameri  ;ans  and  Mexicans,  who  armed  them- 
selves, and  hastened  to  Socorro,  where  a  number  of 
the  townspeople  were  awaiting  them.  Our  force  was 
then  separated  into  two  divisions,  charged  to  institute 
the  closest  search  after  the  murderers. 

"  We  all  went  to  work  zealously,  every  house  was 
searched,  and  eight  or  ten  of  the  banditti  arrested; 
though  the  leader,  a  fellow  of  the  name  of  Young,  had 
it  appeared,  made  his  escape  early  in  the  morning  from 
the  place.  Our  prisoners  were  carried  by  an  armed 
party  to  the  house  of  a  magistrate  named  Berthold,  and 
there  kept  in  close  custody  while  wo  got  together  a 
jury  consisting  of  six  of  our  own  people,  and  six 
Mexicans.  An  advocate  was  offered  to  the  criminals, 
but  declined ;  jtrobably  because  they  considered  the 
whole  affair  a  mere  form,  and  thought  they  could 
citsily  swear  themselves  free  agpin.  The  examination 
was  conducted  in  the  most  serious  manner,  though 
without  any  loss  of  time,  as  it  was  rumoured  in  the 
place  that  a  plot  was  forming  for  the  rescue  of  the 
vill.iins,  and  only  watching  for  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity. A  more  peculiar-looking  court  of  justice  can 
certainly  hardly  be  imagined  ;  all  who  took  part  in  the 
proceedings,  as  well  as  the  spectators,  who  also  under- 
took to  preserve  order,  were  armed  from  head  to  foot, 
and  composed;  in  their  various  costumes,  a  scene  that 
seemed  to  belong  to  the  middle  agos.  The  light-com- 
jilcxioned,  but  snn-burnt  faces  of  the  American  jury- 
men, who  sat  calmly  smoking  their  pipes,  contrasted 
strongly  with  the  dark  Mexicans  wrapjwd  in  their 
striped  scrapes,  with  their  broad  hats  in  their  hands, 
and  their  little  cigarilos  between  their  lips.  The  judge 
sat  before  a  rough  wooden  table,  on  which,  instead  of 
legal  documents,  there  lay  a  pair  of  pistols ;  and  the 
prisoners  on  a  bench,  in  the  midst  of  the  stern  deter- 
mined-looking assembly,  had  lost  nothing  of  their 
hardened,  indifferent  manner,  but  looked  about  them 
with  a  defiant  scowl. 

"The  trial  lasted  two  d.iys,  and  an  attemi>t  was 
made  by  the  friends  of  the  prisoners  to  delay  it  still 
longer,  evidently  with  the  view  of  gaining  time  to 
effect  their  rescue  in  one  way  or  another.  These 
attempts  were  fruitlcs.s,  however,  and  three  out  of  the 
fonr  were  declared  guilty,  and  sentence  of  death  was 
pronounced  upon  them,  which  was  ordered  to  be 
executed  the  same  evening.  A  priest  was  appointed 
to  accompany  them  to  the  place  of  execution,  but  they 
rejected  his  consolations  with  contempt,  and  died  as 
hardened  villains  as  they  had  lived.  The  setting  sun 
saw  three  human  bodies  dangling  from  the  branches  of 
a  cotton-tree ;  and  then  all  who  hud  taken  part  in  the 
proceedings,  as  well  as  the  spcctatoi's,  retired  quietly 
to  their  respective  abodes. 

"  In  order  to  get  hold  of  the  leader  of  the  band,  our 
society  determined  to  offer  a  reward  of  400  dollars  to 
any  one  who  would  produce  him,  and  the  reward  was 
tempting  enough  to  send  people  searching  for  him  in 
all  directions.  In  a  few  day.s  the  murderer  was  sent 
to  us  in  fetters,  by  the  people  of  Guadeloupe,  and  we 
had  now  the  unpleasant  duty  of  inflicting  his  well- 
deserved  punishment.  His  ti'ial  was  short,  and  ho 
died  on  the  same  tree  as  his  accomplices. 

"Order  and  security  were  now  re-established  in 
Socorro ;  all  whose  characters  were  doubtful,  and  who 
wem  outirely  unconnected  with  the  commission,  and 


without  occupation,  were  ordered  to  leave  the  place  ia 
twenty-four  hours ;  but  the  order  was  scarcely  needed, 
for  after  the  execution  of  tho  four  most  dangerous  of 
the  banditti,  the  rest  did  not  deem  a  longer  stay  in  the 
place  advisable,  and  before  the  end  of  the  second  day 
tlicy  had  all  vanished.  (Jur  ))roceedings  were  fully 
approved  by  the  civil  and  miliiar"  authorities,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Socorro  thankfr.ly  acknowledged  that 
such  an  example  had  bcju  lo-ig  wanting.  They  could 
now  again  sit  pcacefuJv  before  their  doors  of  an 
evening,  and  were  not  obliged  to  retire  and  barricade 
tliomselves  in  their  houses  as  soon  as  it  began  to  grow 
dusk.  It  is  not  from  the  wild  Indians,  New  !Mexieo 
has  most  to  fear,  but  from  villains  of  the  white  race, 
who  have  thrust  themselves  ii;to  tl  3  country,  and 
become  the  scourge  of  the  peaceful  inhabitants. 

"  The  Mexicans  have  great,  and  some  of  them,  un- 
pardonable faults,  but  they  are  now  generally  inclined 
to  an  orderly  and  peaceful  way  of  life." 

"  I  suppose,"  said  one  of  the  party,  "  we  need  hardly 
fear  any  affairs  of  that  kind  in  Albuquerque?  As 
Santa  Fe  is  the  capital  of  the  Far  West,  most  of  tho 
rascality  will  probably  bo  drawn  in  that  direction." 

"  I  am  convinced,"  said  Mr.  Oarner,  "  that  we  have 
Eomo  noat  specimens  of  that  kind  among  our  own 
men.  They  look  innocent  enough  now,  but  when  wo 
get  to  Albuquerque,  they  will  most  likely  bo  begin- 
ning their  tricks.  You'll  see  that  when  once  they 
are  dismissed  and  find  themselves  their  own  masters, 
you  will  hardly  know  them  again.  We  shall  have 
to  look  sharp  after  our  mules,  if  we  do  not  wish  to 
lose  some  of  them  every  night,  and  have  them  some 
days  afterwards  sold  in  Santa  Fd,  by  persons  un- 
known." 

The  history  of  Fitzwatcr,  the  actual  United  States' 
commandant  at  Albuquerque,  at  the  time  that  the 
expedition  was  at  that  place,  as  related  by  Lieutenant 
Whipple  to  his  travelling  companions,  was  not  a  litt'-i 
characteristic  of  tho  social  condition  of  the  country : 

"  Old  Fitzwater,"  began  one  of  the  officers,  "  whom 
you  most  likely  know  by  name,  has  been  appointed 
by  our  government  to  bo  the  Commandant  for  life  of 
the  military  station  of  Albuquerque.  Tliis  old  soldier  is 
about  the  greatest  curiosity  that  you  ever  saw  in  your 
life.  I  believe  he  has  not  a  bone  in  his  body  that  has 
not  been  shot  or  hacked  through,  and  patched  together 
again,  and  his  left  leg  is  kept  stiff  by  an  iron  rod,  so 
that  he  has  to  mount  his  horse  on  the  right  side.  Most 
of  his  wounds  have  been  received  in  skirmishes  with 
the  Indians,  but  the  severest  in  our  war  with  Mexico. 
He  was  an  old  scrjeant  then,  but  could  bear  all  the 
hardshi[)s  and  privations  with  the  youngest  man  in 
tho  army.  In  some  battle,  I  forget  which,  this  old 
Fitzwater  was  posted  with  a  party  near  a  mass  of  rock, 
so  that  the  rear  was  covered  by  a  granite  wall.  He 
and  his  men  kept  up  a  brisk  fii'e  with  their  muskets 
upon  the  enemy's  fusiliers,  who  onswcred  to  tho  best  of 
their  ability,  and  were  occasionally  suppovted  by  a  whiil 
of  grapeshot  from  their  artillery.  Just  while  Fitzwatcr 
was  loading,  a  bullet  went  through  the  neck  of  the  man 
next  him  with  such  force  as  to  strike  the  gi-anite  rock 
behind  and  send  the  splinters  flying  out.  One  of  these 
entered  Fitzwater's  left  eye ;  but  ho  only  turned  his 
bleeding  face  to  his  comrades,  saying,  '  Well,  I  never 
met  with  anything  like  that  before.  I  never  believed  a 
bullet,  already  past,  covild  wound  in  the  rebound !  It's 
well  it  was  not  my  right  eye  :'  and  ho  then  proceeded 
to  take  aim  at  n  Mexican.  After  the  war  he  undertook 
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regularly  to  escort  tho  post  from  Texas  to  Santa  ¥6, 
nnd  back  again,  and  it  woa  only  on  these  journeys  that 
he  so  irequeutly  met  with  hostile  Indians.  The  asto- 
nishing coolness  that  he  always  displayed  in  moments  of 
danger  never  once  forsook  him,  and  to  these  qualities  ho 
owes  his  present  position  in  Albuquerque.  His  worst 
enemies  were  the  Apache  Indians,  who  were  constantly 
following  and  endeavouring  to  get  hold  of  him.  One 
moriiing,  when  ho  was  not  far  from  El  Paso,  old 
Fitzw  ter  was  sitting  by  a  fire  preparing  brcaktaht  <or 
himsLi.  and  his  only  companion — a  pretty  substantial 
breokfast,  too;  for,  however  the  old  fellow  has  been 
cut  and  hacked  .tbout,  his  excellent  appetite  has  never 
been  injured.  He  was  devoting  himself  with  hia  whole 
soul  to  the  cookery  of  a  savoury  roast  and  the  making 
of  some  capital  coffee,  when  he  suddenly  saw  himself 
surrounded  by  a  party  of  Apache  Indians,  evidently 
with  a  hostile  purpose.  Ho  saw  in  a  moment  tha  im  - 
]iossibiIity  of  resistance,  for  the  very  instant  he  had 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  a  weapon  a  tomahawk  would 
have  shattered  his  skull.  He  did  not,  therefore,  take 
the  slightest  notice  of  the  threatening  gestures  of  the 
savages,  but  proceeded  with  his  cookery,  and  carelessly 
told  them  to  sit  down  and  help  themselves  to  some  bits 
that  were  already  done  while  he  made  some  co£fee  and 
put  some  more  meat  to  roast.  This  unaccountable 
coolness,  united  to  the  friendly  invitation,  so  completely 
took  tho  Indians  by  surprise,  that  they  involuntarily 
obeyed,  and  squatted  down  to  satisfy  their  appetites  on 
Fitzwater's  dainties,  and  afterwards  went  off  without 
doing  him  any  harm,  or  even  touching  any  of  his 
things.  Fitzwater  declares  that,  though  he  would 
much  rather  have  given  the  Apaches  a  taste  of  his  long 
knife  than  of  his  coffee  and  sugar,  he  was  heartily  glad 
to  find  himself  and  his  comjmnion  with  a  whole  skin 
after  theu*  visit." 

When  Froebel  was  on  the  Rio  Grande  not  far  fi-om 
Socorro,  he  was  also  witness  cf  gross  exce^eB  on  the 
part  of  the  Americans.  "  Our  next  night-encampment," 
he  relates,  "  was  below  Sabino.  Some  of  our  people 
begged  to  bo  allowed  to  return  to  the  village,  and  join  in 
a  dance.  On  this  occasion  a  North  American  so  excited 
the  jealousy  of  a  native  peasant,  that  he  was  surrounded, 
and  a  genei-al  attack  was  made  upon  him.  At  this  he 
drew  a  small  pistol  from  his  pocket,  and,  like  Don  Juan, 
fired  into  the  crowd  of  people  in  the  room ;  fortunately, 
however,  the  affair  turned  out  quite  as  harmlessly  as 
in  tho  opera — no  one  was  hurt,  and  the  culprit  was 
unheeded.  I  have  before  observed  the  Mexicans  living 
on  the  borders  suffer  much  from  the  insolence  and 
violence  of  the  North  Americans.  The  next  night  one 
of  our  North  American  drivers  found  one  of  our  Mexican 
muleteers  asleep  at  his  post,  and  to  arouse  him,  he  gave 
him  a  blow  which  laid  open  his  head  with  a  wound 
about  two  inches  long ;  it  nearly  killed  him,  and  the 
driver  openly  boasted  that  this  had  been  his  intention." 
Froebel  describes  many  other  causes  of  just  discontent 
on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  and  of  the  failure  of 
unsuccessful  military  colonies.  When  on  the  frontier- 
river,  Mora,  he  relates,  "  that  his  people  gave  themselves 
up  to  enjoyment,  after  their  fashion ;  some  g'ot  intoxi- 
cated, and  began  quarrelling  :  others  disappeared  from 
tho  camp,  and  did  not  return  till  the  next  morning — 
when  he  heard  that  this  frontier  locality,  but  just 
reclaimed  from  a  perfect  desert,  was  inhabited  by  a 
number  of  Mexican  girls,  who  made  a  trade  of  selling 
their  favours  to  passing  travellers.  Small  cottages, 
situated  hero  and  there  in  some  comer,  are  the  dwel- 


lings of  these  girls,"  He  was  told  that  even  larger 
establishments  devoted  to  this  traffic,  are  connected 
with  certain  settlements  in  tliia  country.  Thus,  says 
the  philosophical  Teuton,  "  Here,  on  tho  western  edge 
of  the  Great  North  American  Desert,  are  found  the 
counterpart  of  African  caravan  stations.  It  would 
seem  as  if  a  similar  social  discrepancy  arose  in  two 
totally  different  portions  of  the  globe,  simply  from  tho 
existencj  of  the  same  physical  circumstances  —  the 
r.ecessity  in  both  cases  of  a  long  extent  of  travel,  away 
from  all  the  ordinary  conveniences  of  civilisation." 


X. 

SOCIETT  AT  AlBUQTIEBQVE— BOBBEB  RlCIS  OV  AFACUE  IKD 

Navaboe  Indiaks  —  Pdeblo  ob  Village  Indians  —  Di- 
bcemdanis  of  tbe  aztecs  p — ulbfano-lnoian  breeds— 
Teaces  op  eablt  Evbofeak  Civilisation — Anglo-Saxon 
Settlsbb— Vallet  o>  tub  Bio  Obande— Tub  River  is 
not  Navigable — Fbosfeots  fob  tub  Fctube— El  Paso 
Wine— Mexican  Fandanqos, 

The  state  of  things  at  Albuquerque  itself  did  not 
belie  what  has  been  said  of  other  portions  of  New 
Mexico.  Even  among  the  better  classes  there  was  the 
same  characteristic  thoughtlessness  and  love  of  pleasure. 
The  evenings,  Mdllhauseu  says,  were  passed  by  most 
of  our  party  in  the  houses  of  public  entertainment,  or 
in  tho  hospitable  abodes  of  the  officers ;  and  when  the 
church  bell  summoned  us  to  the  fandango,  most  of  the 
party  might  be  seen  streaming  towards  the  spacious 
hall  where  smiling  and  dance-loving  Mexican  fair  ones 
were  awaiting  us.  Thus  every  hoiT  was  occupied 
either  with  work  or  play ;  days  and  weeks  flew  by,  and 
every  one  began  to  feel  himself  quite  at  Lome ;  but  I 
believe,  nevertheless,  there  was  not  a  single  member  of 
the  expedition  who  was  not  quite  willing  that  this  kind 
of  life  should  come  to  an  end. 

Very  few  towns  in  New  Mexico  have  a  picturesque 
appearance.  They  are  generally  built  in  broad  valleys 
bounded  at  a  distance  by  naked  rocks ;  the  houses  are 
one-storied,  partly  concealed  indeed  by  trees,  but  these, 
with  tho  exception  of  a  few  alamos,^  are  the  only 
trees  to  be  seen.  Albuquerque  lies  about  five  hundred 
yards  from  the  Rio  Grande,  and  has  a  rather  ruinous 
aspect ;  the  only  building  at  all  conspicuous  is  the 
church,  which,  with  its  two  towers,  might  lead  to  tho 
expectation  of  a  more  important  settlement.  Church, 
honses,  barracks,  and  the  stables  of  the  garrison  are  all 
built  of  the  same  material,  namely  adobe*,  or  bricks 
dried  in  the  air  in  the  usual  Mexican  fashion.  The;' 
are  made  of  the  earth  of  the  valley,  mixed  with  straw 
and  small  stones  to  give  them  greater  firmness.  Both 
inner  and  outer  walls  are  from  two  to  three  feet  thick, 
and,  except  tho  doors,  very  sparingly  provided  with 
openings  for  light  and  air.  Thesa  habitations  are 
all  built  on  the  flat  ground,  or  at  the  most  only  slightly 
railed  on  a  bed  of  clay,  and  the  interior  is  as  rudely 
simple  as  possible,  though  not  altogether  without  con- 
venience ;  and  among  the  more  opulent  inhabitants, 
apartments  may  be  seen  to  which,  by  means  of  white- 
wash, a  neat  and  pleasing  appearance  has  been  given. 
Boarded  floors  are  an  unknown  luxury,  and  both  rich 
and  poor  content  themselves  with  hard  stamped  clay, 
which  only  tho  wealthy  cover  with  straw  mats  and 
carpets. 

Albuquerque  has  increased  both  in  importance  and 

'  The  C^ptnUh  name  of  tbn  cotton-wood  treo  {Poptlyt 
iumtilala)- 
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extent,  since  it  has  boasted  a  military  garrison ;  but  it 
is  still  by  no  means  on  a  level  with  Santa  F6  or  El  Paso, 
which  have  been  for  a  long  time  the  chiof  commercial 
]ihices  of  these  regions.  It  is  a  kind  of  offshoot  from 
Sunta  F£,  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  does  not 
now  exceed  700  or  800,  most  of  whom  are  engaged 
in  trade  or  cattle  breeding,  though  there  are  among 
them  many  most  worthless  fellows :  gamblci-s,  who  are 
always  on  the  watch  to  relieve  the  soldiers  of  their  pay, 
as  soon'as  they  get  it;  and  robbers,  who  not  only  never 
mif:i  an  opportunity  of  making  off  with  a  horse  or  a 
mule,  but  have  not  the  least  objection  to  commit  a 
murder,  to  secure  their  booty.  These  villains  are  a 
dreadful  plague  to  the  peaceable  jmrt  of  the  population ; 
but  since  the  military  garrison  has  been  established 
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here,  the  town  is  no  longer  so  much  troubled  by  the 
attacks  of  wandering  troops  of  the  Aiwche  and  Navahoe 
Indians,  though  hordes  of  them  do  still  roam  about 
in  tlie  neighbourhood,  and  lie  in  wait  to  steal  cattle 
or  make  prisoneiu  It  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
case  for  a  horde  of  these  savages  to  be  under  the 
guidance  of  a  Mexican  raiicrtl,  who  takes  his  share  of 
the  plunder. 

The  nation  of  Apache  Indians  is  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  widely  diffused  of  New  Mexico,  and  compre- 
hends numerous  tribes  scarcely  known  even  by  name. 
According  to  the  accounts  of  settlers  in  the  country,  as 
well  as  of  travellers,  the  Apache  territory  extends  from 
103°  to  114°  longitude  west  fi-om  Greenwich,  and  from 
30'  to  38°  north  latitude;  but  they  are  found  roaming 
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far  beyond  these  limits,  though  they  have  no  villages 
beyond  them,  and  are  carried  by  their  love  of  plunder 
even  to  the  states  of  Sonora  and  Chihuahua. 

It  is  possible  that  in  some  parts  of  this  wide  territory 
Indians  may  be  found  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
AiMche  mce;  but  this  can  only  be  ascertained  by  a 
comparison  of  their  languages.  The  tribe  of  the 
Navahoe  or  Kavajoo  Indians,  by  far  the  most  numerous 
westward  of  the  Kocky  Mountains,  also  belongs  to  this 
family,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  kindred 
tribes  may  be  found  much  further  north.* 


>  See  Bartlett's  Personal  Narrative,  vol.  L  p.  32S.  In  on 
essay  nail  Wore  the  Ethnological  Society,  by  Professor  Wni. 
W.  Turner,  ho  has  shown  that  a  close  analogy  exists  between 
the  languages  of  the  Aiiaches  and  the  Athnajiascaus,  a  tribe  on 
the  Polar  Sea. 


A  ceiiain  touch  of  the  chivalrous  in  the  character  of 
the  American  Indian  east  of  the  mountains  is  entirely 
wanting  among  these  tribes :  even  their  exterior  is  far 
less  preiMJSsessing,  and  there  are  very  few  Cue  forms 
among  them.  Their  food  consists,  in  a  great  measure, 
of  the  flesh  of  the  horses  and  mules  witli  which  they 
provide  themselves  from  the  Mexican  settlements;  but 
the  Navahoes  are  almost  the  only  Indians  of  Ne\» 
Mexico  who  keep  lai'go  flocks  of  sheep,  and  lead  with 
them  a  nomadic  life.  They  know,  too,  how  to  spin  the 
wool,  and  weave  from  it  very  close  blankets  of  various 
colours;  of  a  quality  seldom  surpassed  by  those  manu- 
factured in  the  civilised  world. 

These  parti-coloured  blankets,  in  which  the  Kavahoea 
envelop  themselves,  have  a  peculiar  and  rather  agree- 
able effect,  when  a  troop  of  them  are  seen  together. 
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Tlieir  costume  in  other  respects  resembles  tlint  of  other 
tribes, — unless  indeed,  of  such  ns  wcnr  no  costume  nt 
111!.  A  cotton  shirt  is  considci'cd  a  garment  of  rather 
Bupcrfluoiis  elegance ;  but  the  Nnvahoes  devote  much 
care  to  the  manufacture  of  their  doer-skin  chaussure, 
being  very  anxious  'o  have  strong  soles,  turning  >ip  into 
a  broad  peak  at  the  tnos,  on  account  of  the  cadi  and 
other  thorny  jilnnts  that  occupy  large  tracts  of  those 
regions,  and  in  which  they  could  not  take  a  single  step 
without  this  precaution.  They  wear  on  their  heads  a 
helmet-shaped  leather  cap,  usually  decorated  with  a 
gay  bunch  of  eagle,  vulture,  or  turkey  feathers.  Besides 
bows  and  arrows,  they  carry  a  very  long  lance,  in  the 
management  of  which  they  are  extremely  skilful,  and 
when  thus  armed,  and  mounted  on  their  swift  horses, 
are  antagonists  rot  to  bo  despised. 

The  most  striking  contrast  to  these  robber  races, 
ogainst  whom  the  New  Mexicans  have  to  bo  constantly 
on  their  guard,  is  seen  in  the  I'ueblo  or  village  Indians, 
whoso  settlements  lie  on  the  Kio  Gmnde,  and  in  the 
fertile  valleys  of  its  trihutariei'.  They  uro  the  best 
part  of  the  population  of  New  Mexico,  living  on  friendly 
terms  with  all  their  neighbours,  and  diligently  piu'suing 
their  avocations  of  cattle-breeding  and  agriculture. 
In  observing  the  patriarchal  customs  and  manners 
of  these  people,  and  comparing  their  tcri'aced  houses 
with  the  ruins  of  the  Casas  Grandcs  on  the  Gila,  and  in 
Cliiuahu.i,  the  probability  of  their  being  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Aztecs  involuntarily  suggests  itself;  b>it 
how  far  such  a  conjectiu'o  may  bo  depended  on,  and 
how  nearly  it  ajjproaches  the  truth,  can  only  be 
determined  by  making  these  Indians  the  objects  of 
close  study,  and  following  from  north  to  south  the 
traces  that  the  Aztecs  have  left  behind  them,  in  their 
great  migration.  These  Indian  tribes,  —  generally, 
though  incorrectly,  called  cupiier-coloured,  for,  unlike 
the  nations  living  further  to  the  north,  they  are  of  n 
brownish-yellow  complexion, — constitute,  with  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Spaniards,  the  present  inhabitants  of 
New  Mexico. 

The  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norto  is  closely 
cultivated  in  many  parts  from  the  mouth  up  as  far  as 
Taos,  and  among  the  population  of  this  district  the 
Spanish  physiognomy  is  so  mingled  with  the  Indian, 
that  the  closest  examination  can  hardly  discover  the 
pure  Andalusian  blood.  It  seems,  however,  that  from 
generation  to  generation,  the  Indian  sloth  has  gained 
ground  on  the  old  Spanish  energy,  and  prevented  either 
colonisation  or  civilisation  from  advancing  beyond  a 
certain  point ;  but  the  recent  constant  intercowse 
with  the  Americans,  and  their  example,  does  never- 
theless appear  to  bo  animating  the  people  of  New 
Mexico  to  greater  exertions.  And  yet  long  before  the 
first  settlers  had  landed  in  New  England,  or  any  colo- 
nies been  planted  in  Virginia,  Christianity  had  found 
its  way  into  the  heai't  of  the  American  continent,  and 
was  no  longer  strange,  even  to  the  Indians  of  New 
Mexico;  the  steppes  where  the  shaggy  bison  grazes, 
had  been  visited  by  Europeans,  and  the  foreign  in- 
truders had  made  their  way  east  and  west,  through 
the  nan-ow  passes  of  the  Rocky  Moimtains  :  the  Gila, 
and  the  Colorado,  which  as  unknown  rivers  have  lately 
awakened  so  much  interest,  had  been  several  times 
crossed,  and  the  bold  Spaniards  had  already  esta- 
blished on  the  Pacific  Ocean  the  missions  or  colonies 
which  were  the  long  enduring  memorials  of  their  former 
greatness. 

In  the  regions  south  of  tho  3G'  north  latitude— to 


which  the  attention  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  has  been  specially  directed,  and  to  which  many 
well-equipped  expeditions  have  been  sent — travellers 
frequently  come  ui)on  the  traces  of  an  earlier  European 
civilisation,  which  could  only  h.avo  existed  for  a  short 
time  and  must  have  subsequently  passed  into  oblivion, 
but  tlio  re-disoovory  of  which  now  attracts  much 
attention.  At  the  sight  of  these  vestiges,  a  comparison 
between  the  colonisation  of  tho  Spaniards  on  tho  one 
hand,  and  of  tho  Dutch  and  English  on  the  other, 
involuntarily  suggests  itself  In  the  first,  missionaries 
advanced  bearing  tho  cross,  followed  by  tho  standai-ds 
of  their  country,  a)id  surrounded  by  haughty  warriors  ; 
tho  natives  were  baptized,  missions  established  at 
suitable  spots,  and  the  population  compelled  to  labour 
for  the  benefit  of  their  new  masters,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Church.  Up  to  this  point,  these  under- 
takings appeared  to  flourish,  but  centuries  pas.sed 
without  any  perceptible  progress,  or  any  increase  of 
the  Christian  community ;  on  the  contrary,  many 
descendants  of  the  first  Christians  are  now  dragging 
on  a  wretched  existence  in  remote  districts  of  New 
Afexico,  tho  sport  of  the  neighbouring  tribes  of 
Indians,  who  have  remained  dc.if  to  the  Christian 
doctrines. 

The  Dutch  and  Anglo-Saxon  settlers,  on  tho  coasts 
of  the  Atlantic,  came  with  the  plough  and  tho  rifle ; 
they  cleared  forcst-M,  broke  up  tho  ground,  cast  seed 
into  it,  and  tho  thousandfold  ))roduee  that  rewarded 
their  industry  soon  enabled  them  to  build  churches 
under  the  shadow  of  the  mighty  trees,  beneath  which 
their  first  pr.ayer-meetings  were  held.  On  tho  path 
thus  broken,  civilisation  advanced  tow.arda  the  west, 
and  the  axe  and  tho  rifle  were  followed  by  trade,  in- 
dustry,  art,  science,  and  religion. 

The  inexhaustible  wealth  of  nature  which  rendered, 
and  still  renders,  the  colonisation  of  the  North  Ame- 
rican continent  so  comparatively  easy,  is  not  in  so  high 
a  degree  characteristic  of  New  Mexico,  and  in  some 
places  there  are  oven  deficiencies,  but  the  fruitfid 
valleys  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  iis  tributari>'s,  as  well 
as  its  mountains,  rich  in  iron,  coal  and  gold,  are  pro- 
fuse enough  in  their  gifts,  not  only  to  maintain,  but 
to  enrich  whole  nations,  and  carry  them  to  the  highest 
point  of  civilisation.  No  other  advantage,  however, 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Rio  Grande  than  that  oi 
irrigation,  for  its  depth  of  water  bears  no  sort  of  pro- 
portion  to  its  breadth,  and  there  can  be  no  idea  of  ever 
rendering  it  navigable.  Its  breadth,  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Santo  Domingo  to  Santa  Fe — therefore, 
thi'oughout  its  entire  upper  coui-se — varies  from  400 
to  800  feet,  whilst  the  depth  is  on  an  average  scarcely 
as  much  as  two  or  three ;  though  here  and  there 
deeper  spots  are  to  be  found.  Even  near  the  Gulf  of 
Blexico,  the  Rio  Grande  increases  very  little  in  depth, 
and  from  its  mouth  to  its  source,  it  has  not  been  found 
necessary  to  unite  its  shores  by  a  single  bridge.  Wag- 
gons can  drive  through  its  shallow  bed  at  almost  every 
part;  but  it  is  necessary,  nevertheless,  to  be  careful  in 
choosing  the  fording  place,  to  avoid  having  your 
wheels  sunk  in  the  quicksand,  from  which  it  is  often  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  extricate  them,  and  this  can  indeed 
be  in  some  cases  only  effected  by  taking  the  w.iggons 
to  pieces,  and  dragging  them  out  bit  by  bit.  The  water 
in  this  river  is  thick  and  sandy,  except  during  the  in- 
undations from  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

These  inundations  mostly  occur  every  summer,  and 
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wli«n  tlii^y  Jo  not,  tlio  bed  of  tlio  Rio  Oiwido  becomes 
almost  dry,  for  tlin  mnoiint  of  water  fiiniislind  by  its 
triliiitary  HpriiiKs  is  ('mwii  nway  through  ditdics  mid 
canals  {ticfqiium)  by  the  sutthirs  and  I'lieblo  Indians, 
for  the  irrigation  of  their  fields.  The  advantages  of  a 
regular  artificial  irrigation  over  an  irregular  natural 
one,  are  lost  if  the  rising  of  the  river  in  the  summit 
docs  not  take  place,  In  February  and  JIareh,  indeed, 
tliere  is  abundance  of  water  to  freslien  and  fertilise  the 
fields,  but  if  the  Hupply  is  not  kept  up  by  contributions 
from  the  masses  of  snow  in  th(^  mountains,  it  soon  bo- 
conu'S  insufficient,  and  the  plants,  which  have  shot  up 
ra|)idly,  wither  away  on  the  arid  soil  before  the  ears  or 
sced-vcasels  have  been  formed.  In  such  cases,  the 
farmer  not  only  sees  iiis  hopes  of  a  harvest  annihilated, 
but  finds  that  his  labours  and  expenses  in  clearing  his 
canals  have  been  in  vain.  Such  an  entire  fiiiluro  as 
thi.s,  however,  is  very  rare,  and  in  favourable  years  the 
product  is  very  abundant.  It  is  calculated  that  of  the 
area  of  the  valley  of  the  Hio  Grande,  which  /ai'ies  from 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  four  miles  in  breadth,  one  eighth 
cannot  bo  cultivated  from  the  deficiency  of  water;  but 
thousands,  nay,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  settlers,  might 
find  room  and  occupation  in  the  remaining  seven- 
eighths  of  this  thiiily-peo[iled  region.  Maize,  wheat, 
and  of  Into  even  barley,  liavo  been  successfully  raised 
here,  but  the  attempts  to  introduce  the  potato  have 
never  prospered,  so  that  only  very  small  fields  of  this 
root  are  to  bo  seen  ;  rather  a  remarkable  circumstance, 
as  tho  American  continent  is  its  native  home.  Onions, 
pumpkins,  and  melons  thrive  remarkably  well  in  Now 
Mexico,  anil  attain  an  enormous  size,  and  magnificent 
fruit  is  grown  in  the  gardens.  To  tho  vine  particular 
attention  is  jiaid,  and  at  LI  Paso  wo  saw  vineyards 
containing  the  most  exuberant  crops  of  the  grape,  from 
which  tho  well-known  El  I'aso  wine  is  made.  Tho 
SiKiniards  are  said  to  have  introdiu^od  this  grape ;  but 
that  it  prospers  so  well  tends  to  coutrndict  the  common 
opinion,  founded  on  recent  experience,  that  tho  Euio- 
pean  grape  never  thrives  so  well  as  the  null  vi  American 
when  improv'"' 

Tlic  people  of  New  Mexico  have  a  very  siroplo  method 
of  C'lUivating  their  vines ;  they  do  not  train  them 
either  round  pulca  or  edges,  but  in  the  autumn  cut 
them  offclogc  to  tho  groicid,  so  that  new  shoots  strike 
out  every  sjiring.  The  nxire  careful  growere  cover  the 
vines  durinjj  ilie  winter  with  straw,  to  protect  them 
from  tho  dangerous  nigh.i  frosts,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  spring  they  are  placed  mader  water,  and  kept  so  until 
the  groun'l  is  sMfliciently  siiturated  for  the  moisture  to 
last,  in  mu.st  ca-.  s,  through  the  summer. 

In  July  thi^  lu-st  grapes  begin  to  ripen,  and  the  last 
arc  only  cut  towards  tho  eml  of  October.  They  are 
then  thrown  into  large  vessels,  trodden  out  by  men 
with  naked  t(  it,  and  afterwards  jiressed  in  sacks  of 
raw  ox-hi<le.  Uy  this  rude  method  is  produced  tho 
exei  llont  Kl  I'aso  wine,  which  has  some  resemblance 
to  Mildttfra. 

As  AUiuipiorqiK"  is  a  wc-^tern  frontier  town,  the 
stores  of  the  traih  i  -»  exhibited  a  curious  variety  of  all 
ini.sginablo  articlcf  in  o»\Unary  use,  ito.  Clothes  and 
nusliiines,  dried  fruili  (\nd  iron  goods,  linen  and  pastry, 
brandy  and  prayer  books,  coU'ee,  hams,  shoes,  blankets, 
and  hundreds  of  other  articles  were  to  bo  hnd  in  abun- 
dance for  hard  ciush,  literally  hard  cash,  for  paper 
(Honey  is  not  taken.  We  found,  therefore,  e\  ery  faci- 
lity for  fitting  up  the  gaps  in  our  wardrob  s  or  other 
possessiors;  and  us  wo  were,  above  all  things,  anxious 


to  make,  at  tho  numcrona  balls  of  Albuquerque,  a 
rather  less  rngamudln  appearance  than  wo  had  done  at 
Anton  Cliico,  many  a  good  dollar  belonging  to  our 
party  found  its  way  into  the  snops,  and  was  joyfully 
exchanged  foi  an  articlo  of  a  tenth  ot  its  value,  which 
liaiipened  to  bn  wanted  at  the  moment.  \Vhen  the 
eviming  bell  of  tho  old  church  began  to  sound,  tho 
best  dancers  of  the  company  hastened,  as  I  have  said, 
with  exemplary  punctuality  to  perform  their  devotions 
to  tho  fair  and  gaily-dres.sed  Mexican  ladies.  Wo 
found  that,  though  all  tho  balls  wcro  jiiiblie,  tho  com- 
pany consisted  of  two  distinct  classes  ;  the  one  formed 
by  the  moro  cultivated  inhabitants  of  Alhiuiuercpie, 
which  was  joined  by  the  ollicers  of  tho  garrison  and 
the  members  of  our  exiicdition  ;  tho  other  of  a  wild 
throng  of  very  I'ough  fellows,  who,  in  their  own  circle, 
might  dancO;  shout,  quarrel,  and  swear  to  their  hearts' 
content;  and  they  had  just  as  little  desire  to  submit 
to  tho  restraints  of  our  moro  decorous  society,  as  wo 
had  to  mingle  in  theirs.  One  of  tho  most  indefatigable 
visitors  of  the  ball-room  was  tho  commandant,  "  Old 
Fitzwater,"  who,  though  his  stiffened  limbs  could  no- 
how bo  induced  to  permit  his  dancing  himself,  was  all 
tho  more  zealous  in  oncoumging  others  to  sedulous 
exertion,  and  ho  also  contributed  much  to  tho  amuse- 
ment of  the  company  by  humorous  tales  of  his  youth- 
ful adventures.  Even  Dr.  Bigc'.ow,  tco,  was  actually 
tempted,  for  a  brief  interval,  to  forsake  his  beloved 
herbarium  and  take  part  in  a  fandango. 

After  wo  had  enjoyed  sovoral  of  these  pleasant  even- 
ings, it  was  unanimously  resolved  among  us  to  invito 
the  officers,  citizens,  and  especially  the  lovely  citizen- 
esses,  to  as  splendcd  a  ball  as  we  could  nmnngo  to  get 
up.  For  this  purpose,  we  hired  tho  most  spacious 
locale  that  was  to  bo  found  in  tho  town,  and  then  sent 
out  invitations  to  all  tho  good  folks  of  Albuquerque 
whom  wo  could  regard  as  at  all  educated  and  present- 
able. The  next  business  was  to  collect  all  the  good 
things  in  the  way  of  meats  and  drinks  that  tho  country 
round  could  furnish ;  wo  even  sent  for  them  to  Santa 
Fe,  and,  in  short,  exerted  ourselves  to  furtush,  regard- 
less of  expense  or  trouble,  such  a  file  as  Albuquerque 
had  not  often  seen.  There  wore  oysters  that  had 
made  a  journey  of  a  thousand  miles  in  hermetically 
closed  cases  to  do  honour  to  our  "  solemnity,"  and 
champagne  from  tho  other  side  of  the  world,  and  all 
in  such  profusion  as  woidd  have  sufficed  for  a  still 
moro  numerous  party.  Among  onr  guests  was  Oenei'al 
Garland,  who  happened  to  bo  then  on  a  journey  of 
inspection  to  tho  various  military  stations,  and  who, 
with  a  squadron  of  dragoons,  had  pitched  his  camp 
near  Albuquerque.  IIo  mingled  in  the  dance  with  as 
much  frolicsome  activity  as  tho  youngest  lieutenant, 
and  showed  very  clearly  that  liis  long  journeyings 
through  the  steppes  had  not  tended  to  render  him  a 
less  lively  and  agreeable  companion.  Our  ladies  wcro 
all  natives  of  tho  country,  who  looked  very  charm- 
ing in  their  white  drosses  and  simple  but  tasteful 
ornaments. 

In  order  not  to  bo  disturbed  by  any  objectionable 
individuals  of  the  population.  Lieutenant  Johns  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  place  several  sentinels  at  the 
door,  with  tho  strictest  orders  to  allow  no  one  but  tho 
invited  guests  to  pass;  and  with  this  precaution  wo 
gave  ourselves  wholly  up  to'  the  enjoyment  of  tho  hour, 
and  tho  day  had  dawned  before  the  company  left  our 
"  festive  halls,"  and  sought,  tired  enough,  their  respec- 
tive beds. 
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Often  enough  nftcrwards,  na  wo  lay  round  tho  flickor- 
iiig  camp-firo  in  tho  high  snow  regions  of  tho  Sau  Fran- 
cisco niountiiins,  or  toiled  through  tho  Innuly  arid 
wastes  to  tho  wchI  of  tho  Colorado,  wo  thought  of  that 
l)leasant  night  of  revelry  in  AUiuquurqiio  :  and  every 
weary  wayfarer  brightened  ii))  a  littlo  as  ho  called  it  to 
mind,  and  told  uf  uomo  ruiuurkablc  anuvduto  conuucted 
with  it. 

XI. 

TnB    ntCKWoonsjrew  —  The    Indian   Town   ot   Isi.kta  — 

rUEUlO      I,A(lDt(A  —  I'OUNBINQ      MaIZB      WMII      JIUSICAI, 

ACCOMrANIMENT  — A    Toijcii     0?    Natciie  — TuB     Moiio 
Hock— iNsciiiriiOMS— Tim  Roins  or  New  Mexico  and 

TUEin  OUIQIN. 

One  of  tho  great  objects  at  Albuqucrtiuo  was  to 
piocuro  a  guide  or  guid*>»,  such  persons  were  indis- 
jjonsable  on  their  way  tlirough  tracts  of  country 
hitherto  untroddi'ii  by  any  but  Indians  or  trappers, 
and  there  were  very  tew  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
those  regions  to  undortako  such  a  responsibility.  The 
three  oldest  backwoodsmen  at  this  epoch  were  Lcroux, 
Fitipatrick,  and  Kit  Carson.  Fitzpatrick,  says  Moll- 
hnnsen,  has  spent  half  a  century  in  tho  steppes  ;  .1 
wildernesses  of  North  America,  and  all  three  ai-o  gray- 
headed  old  fellows,  whom  ono  cannot  avc ''  'ooking  at 
^^ith  a  certain  feeling  of  respect  and  admii.ition,  when 
ono  remembers  how  often  during  their  long  wanderings 
dcUth  in  many  forma  has  threatened  them  ;  by  hunger 
ami  thirst,  by  wounds  and  disease,  by  the  scaljjing 
knife  of  the  red  skin,  or  tho  fangs  of  wild  beasts,  or  n 
tl'ousand  perils  in  which  they  have  seen  many  of  their 
comrades  fall  and  jjerish  by  their  side,  and  have  yet 
dauntlcssly  persevered  in  a  mode  of  life  that  has  ke]>t 
thorn  vigorous,  ond  ono  may  say  young  in  mind  and 
body,  though  they  have  reached  an  advanced  age. 

As  I  had  myself,  through  a  similar  concurronco  of 
circumstances,  for  some  time  led  tho  life  of  a  trapi)or, 
and  held  frequent  intercouree  with  the  fui'-hnnters  of 
tho  west,  I  felt  great  interest  in  adventures  of  this 
kind,  and  was  always  ready  to  listen  to  their  stories, 
of  which  I  may  hero  take  tho  opportunity  of  mention- 
ing one  or  two. 

Many  ycara  ago,  when  tho  white  men  who  had  seen 
tho  Kocky  Mountains  might  still  liave  been  counted, 
and  only  very  few  of  the  prairie  Indiana  know  tho  use 
of  fire-arms,  Fitzpatrick  had  ono  day  got  separated 
from  his  companions,  and  was  pursuing  his  game  alone 
in  tho  wilderness.  As  ill-luck  would  have  it,  he  was 
seen  by  a  war  party  of  Indians,  who  immediately 
prepared  to  give  cha.se.  There  was  n(>t  tho  smallest 
chance  of  cscajx!  for  him,  but  tho  young  hunter  made 
a  feint  of  running  away,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  gain 
time.  Ho  happened  to  know  that  those  savages,  who 
as  yet  were  little  acquainted  with  the  use  of  fire  arms, 
had  several  times,  when  they  had  taken  white  huntei-s 
prisoners,  put  the  muzzle  of  their  rifles  close  to  their 
breasts,  and  fired  them  by  way  of  experiment,  to  sec 
what  would  come  of  it.  He  therefore  thought  it 
prudent  to  extract  the  bullet  from  his,  and  then  con- 
tinued his  flight.  The  Indians  followed,  and  very 
soon  overtook  him,  and  then  they  disarmed  him  and 
tied  him  to  a  tree.  One  of  tho  wan-iors,  who,  it 
appeared,  understood  how  to  ptdl  a  trigger,  then 
seized  the  rifle,  placed  himself  a  few  paces  in  front  of 
the  owner  of  it,  took  aim  at  his  breast  and  fired  ;  but 
when  the  Indians  looked  eagerly  through  the  smoke 


towards  Fitzpatrick,  they  saw  that  ho  was  standing 
safe  and  sound  in  his  pliice,  and  he  quietly  took  out 
(if  his  pocket  the  bullet  ho  hud  previously  placed  there, 
and  tossed  it  to  his  enemies,  who  were  all  amazenient. 
They  declared  ho  had  arrested  the  liulkt  in  its  llight, 
was  invulnerable,  ftnd  a  wonderful  conjuror,  and  what 
was  more,  that  some  ,',rent  luisfurtuno  would  most 
likely  befall  tho  tvib.  ,  t'  they  did  not  set  him  free 
immediately,  and  the-  b'in.r;;foro  cut  his  bonds,  and 
nindo  olf  as  lint  a?  >  jsible,  leaving  Fii/.patrick  free  to 
go  whero  ho  ]  h"'  jd.  Tlio  three  old  backwoodsmen 
had  hundreds  of  such  anecdotes  to  relate,  but  they 
never  talked  of  them  in  a  boastful  style,  but  told  quite 
simply  and  truly,  liven  tho  most  terrible  adventures, 
merely  as  interesting  reminiscences  of  bygone  times. 

Tlio  renowned  Kit  (>'arson  had  stood,  as  fiithful 
friend  and  companion,  by  tho  side  of  Colonel  Fr6mont 
in  his  laborious  journeys  and  valuable  investigations 
in  the  Far  West.  Ho  ia  the  son  of  a  Kentucky  man, 
who  also  in  his  time  distinguished  himself  as  a  hu'iter, 
and  in  tho  wars  with  the  hunters  gained  a  considerable 
reputation.  Young  Kit  or  Christopher  Carson,  whei, 
a  boy  of  fifteen,  foinid  his  way  to  Santa  F(?,  and 
I 'rough  Now  Mexico  to  tho  silver  and  copjier  mines 

'  Chihuahun,  joining  a  trading;  caravan,  in  which  ho 
afterwards  enpiged  liimself  as  \.  .iggon  driver.  At 
Boventecn  ho  undertook  his  first  excursion  as  a  tra)iper, 
])roceeding  with  a  party  of  fiU'  Inuitei .  up  tho  Rio 
Colorado  of  tho  west;  and  the  success  that  attended 
his  first  adventure  redoubled  his  ardour  for  this  kind 
of  life,  in  sjiito  of  Jla  many  perils  and  hardships.  Ho 
returned  to  Taos,  and  then  accompanied  another 
trapper  party  to  tho  sources  of  tho  ArkaiLsas,  and 
thence  southward  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  rise 
of  the  Missouri  and  the  Coliunbia.  In  these  regions 
he  remained  eight  years,  and  gained  tho  character  of 
an  excellent  shot,  a  skilful  trapper,  and  a  moat  trust- 
worthy gnidc.  His  courage,  sagacity,  and  persever- 
ance became  so  well  known,  that  in  all  attacks  on  the 
Indians,  and  other  dangerous  undertakings,  his  services 
were  always  in  requisition.  Ho  was  once,  for  instance, 
engaged  to  follow  with  twelve  companions  tho  trail  of 
a  band  of  sixty  Crow  Indians,  who  had  stolen  some  of 
the  trappers'  horses,  and  he  overtook  them,  creeping 
up  unperceived  with  his  comrades  to  whero  the 
Indians  had  halted  at  an  abandoned  fort.  Tho  horses 
were  tied  up  only  ten  feet  from  the  fort,  but  tho 
determined  littlo  party  cut  tho  thongs,  attacked  tho 
Indians,  and  returned  in  triumph  with  the  recovered 
booty,  and  moreover,  with  a  Crow  seal]),  which  an 
Indian  who  accompanied  Carson  had  helped  himself 
to.  In  another  skirmish  with  tho  savages,  Carson 
received  a  bullet  in  his  left  shoulder,  which  shattered 
tho  bono ;  but  that  was  tlio  only  serious  accident  ho 
ever  met  with,  though  so  continually  in  danger.  As 
tho  trappers  pass  their  lives  in  a  country  where  there 
are  no  laws  but  such  as  people  make  for  themselves, 
the  most  peaceable  man  cannot  always  keep  out  of 
quarrels  which,  not  unfrcquently,  co'  •>  to  a  bloody 
termination,  and  Cirson  once  had  a  diuerenco  of  this 
kind  with  a  Frenchman.  In  the  courao  of  soiou 
squabble  that  had  arisen,  as  such  things  mostly  do, 
about  a  mere  trifle,  the  Frenchm.au  declared  that  ho 
had  horsewhipped  many  an  American,  and  that,  in 
fact,  they  were   good  for  nothing  but   to    bo   hoiso- 

whipped.    Carson,  hearing  his  nationality  thus  insulted, 
answered,  as  he  himself  was  but  a  poor  specimen  of  an 

American,  the  Frenchman  had  better  get  his  whip  and 
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try  it  upon  liim.  A  few  violent  words  followed,  mid 
tlifii  each  seized  his  weapons,  mounted  his  hoi-se,  and 
lire])arcd  to  put  an  end  to  the  dispute  hy  a  peculiar 
kind  of  duel.  At  the  moment  agi-ecd  upon,  they  rode 
furiously  at  one  another,  the  Frenchman  armed  with  a 
rifle,  wliilo  Carson  had  only  a  pistol;  but  he  was  too 
quick  for  his  antagonist,  and  when  the  horses'  heads 
nearly  touched,  delivered  his  fire,  and  sent  a  bullet 
into  the  other's  brains  before  he  had  time  to  take  aim. 
Another  moment  and  he  would  infallibly  have  fallen 
by  the  better  weapon  of  the  Frenchman. 

Cai-son  became  acquainted  with  Colonel  Frdmont  by 
mere  accident  on  a  steamer,  when  the  other  was  about 
to  undertake  his  firet  expedition  to  California,  and  im- 


mediately joined  the  young  ofiSccr,  and  accompanied 
him  on  all  his  subsequent  enterprises;  and  in  the 
midst  of  hard,  hip  and  danger  a  friendship  grew  up 
between  the  men  which  still  exists  iu  all  its  original 
warmth,  In  the  year  1847,  when  Carson  visited 
Washington,  the  President  of  the  United  States  ap- 
pointed him  lieutenant  in  the  same  i-egiment  of 
chasseurs  iu  which  Fremont  was  serving  as  lieutenant- 
colonel. 

Of  these  three  old  weather-beaten  and  bullet-proof 
backwoodsmen  they  were  luckily  enabled  to  retain  the 
services  of  one — Lcroux — an-',  the  confidence  which  lio 
inspired — a  confidence  that  had  been  earned  by  thirty 
yeait:'  toil  iu  primeval  wildernesses — made  thoin    nil 
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rejoice  not  a  little  at  having  secured  his  services.  They 
also  engaged  a  Mexican,  who  had  already  visited  the 
Colorado,  as  a  second  guide.  The  arrival  of  Lieut.  Ives 
and  his  party  enabled  them  to  cross  the  Rio  Qraudc 
with  a  considerable  increase  of  strength,  for  the  pereomiel 
of  the  expedition,  which  before  numbered  only  seventy 
persons,  now  amounted  to  1 14,  including  an  addition 
to  the  military  escort  of  twenty-five  men,  who  were 
to  join  them  from  Fort  Defiance  on  the  western  decli- 
vity of  tlio  Kocky  Mountains;  the  meeting  to  take 
place  at  Zuni. 

MuUhauscn,  taking  n  kind  and  cordial  leave  of  his 
friends  in  Albuquerque,  started  with  Dr.  Kennerley  on 
the  8th  of  November,  1853,  iu  ad^'auco  of  tho  rest, 


along  tho  western  shore  of  tlie  Rio  Grande,  to  the 
Indian  town  of  Isleta.  In  the  valley,  says  Mollimusen, 
wo  had  to  contend  with  canals  and  ditches;  but  tlio 
heights  were  covered  by  a  deep  loose  sand,  that  ob- 
structed the  progress  -f  our  animals,  and  compelled  us 
to  return  to  ou;-  companions  on  tho  road.  Hero  wo 
got  on  pretty  well,  and  passed  what  were  called  the 
towns  of  Arisco,  Fajarito,  and  Padillas,  though  they 
cerlaiiily  had  no  claim  to  bo  considered  r.n.  .  I::ii» 
villages,  meeting  on  our  way  persons  of  vaiious  ag(!s, 
sex,  and  race,  often  strikingly  contrasted  in  appearonce. 
Now  came  pi-ancing  by  on  a  fine  hoise,  a  showy -look- 
ing Mexican,  in  embroidered  jacket,  thickly  studded 
with  ornamental    buttons,    and   wido-laced    trousein, 
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taking  caro  that  hia  spurs  and  chains  should  clatter 
imposingly  as  ho  raised  his  hat  in  a  stately  style  and 
gave  us  a  Suenos  dies.  Then  followed  a  quiet  Pueblo 
Indian,  trotting  along  on  a  modest  little  ass,  and  hold- 
ing up  his  feet  as  ho  rode,  that  his  toes  might  not  come 
into  unpleasant  contact  with  stones,  or  the  irregular 
surface  of  the  road.  Faces  of  the  feminine  sex  peeped 
curiously  at  us  as  wo  passed  from  the  gardens  of  the 
farms;  but  neither  ago  nor  youth,  beauty  nor  ugliness 
could  bo  discerned  through  the  mask  of  chalk  or  the 
blood  of  cattle,  with  which  they  had  seen  fit  to  bedaub 
themselves. 

Whether  the  ladies  of  New  Mexico  have  borrowed 
this  custom  from  tho  Indians,  or  adopt  it  as  a  protec- 
tion against  the  rays  of  the  sun,  or  with  the  view  of 
whitening  complexions  that  nature  has  mado  somewhat 
dark,  we  could  not  learn ;  but  the  handsomest  women 
are  frightfully  disfigui-ed  by  it.  The  fair  ladies  them- 
selves seemed  conscious  that  their  present  appearance 
did  not  gain  much  by  this  attempt  to  improve  their 
charms,  for  many  of  them  at  our  approach  hid  their 
faces  so  completely  in  their  veil-like  wrappers  (rctosos) 
that  nothing  of  them  could  be  seen  but  the  flashing 
black  eyes.  Further  on  we  met  small  caravans,  with 
laden  mules,  journeying  to  Albuquerque,  and  Pueblo 
Indians,  coming  down  from  the  mountains  with  clumsy 
two-wheeled  carts,  carrying  loads  of  wood. 

In  the  afternoon  we  came  to  Isleta,  a  town  that  in 
its  style  of  building,  as  well  as  its  situation,  reminded 
n3  of  Santo  Domiugo,  except  that  some  one-storied 
houses  of  Mexican  settlers  were  inter.spersed  among 
the  two  and  three-storied  dwellings  of  the  Indians.  As 
we  approached  tho  town,  we  saw  numbers  of  tho  latter 
busily  at  work  in  their  vineyards,  and  talking  in  loud 
cheerful  voices  as  they  cleared  the  ground  of  its  seed- 
bearing  weeds,  whilst  tho  lazy  Mexicans  were  lounging 
before  their  doors  smoking  cigars.  We  stopped  as  we 
]>assed  through  the  town  to  buy  some  fruit,  and  then 
pitched  our  camp  on  tho  north  side  of  it,  near  the  bank 
of  the  river,  on  some  fields  where  the  last  remains  of  a 
fine  harvest  were  still  to  be  seen,  and  in  whoso  loose, 
well-cultivated  soil,  we  had  great  difficulty  in  fixing 
our  tent-pegs  firmly  enough  to  hold  the  canvas 
extended. 

Scarcely  had  wo  completed  the  task  when  we  saw 
II  crowd  of  Indian  women  hastening  towards  us  from 
the  town,  bearing  pitchers  of  milk,  and  baskets  of  fruit. 
They  offered  us  their  wares  in  a  very  good-humoured 
manner,  and  wo  bought  as  much  as  we  could  use,  ai  d 
amused  ourselves  till  the  evening  with  these  harmlest^ 
people,  who  came  thronging  about  us. 

The  night  was  pretty  far  advanced  when  tho  sound 
of  drums  and  of  a  wild  kind  of  singing  reached  our 
camp  from  the  town,  and  awakened  our  curiosity.  The 
weather  wns  cold,  but  very  fine,  and  several  of  us  set 
off  for  a  walk  in  the  direction  whence  the  noiso  pro- 
ceeded. The  streets  were  empty  and  silent,  and  ve 
met  but  a  single  Indian,  v.'hom  we  saw,  when  he  had 
passed  us  a  few  yards,  let  fall  a  stone.  It  was  evident 
that  ho  had  caught  it  up  at  our  approach  as  tho  nearest 
defensive  weapon  at  hand,  and  the  circumstance  indi- 
cated that  even  these  peaceful  Indians  do  not  feel 
themselves  quite  secui-e  even  in  their  towns.  Littk  as 
they  possess  that  could,  one  would  think,  tempt  tho 
cupidity  of  Indian,  much  less  of  white  robbers,  they  are 
occasionally  exiiosed  to  tho  ottaukR  of  vag  bonds  and 
villains  of  this  sort. 

Guided  on  our  way  by  the  tones  of  the  wild  concert. 


we  reached  tho  house  whence  the  music  proceeded,  and 
looking  through  a  small  window,  or  opening  in  the  wall 
of  the  lower  story,  beheld  a  singular  spectacla  By  the 
light  of  some  burning  logs  we  could  see  a  number  of 
men  sitting  on  the  ground  beating  the  Indian  drum 
most  vigorously,  by  way  of  accompaniment  to  a  howling 
song,  while  a  throng  of  women  and  girls  were  kneeling 
around,  pounding  maize,  or  grinding  flour  between  two 
stones,  and  keeping  time  with  their  work  to  the  music. 
We  stood  for  a  long  time  watching  them,  but  the  en- 
trance, or  rather  the  climbing,  into  the  house  was  not 
allowed  to  us.  We  returned  at  a  very  late  hour  to  the 
camp,  but  found  Lieutenant  Ives  still  engaged  in  astro- 
nomical observations,  for  which  the  transparent  atmo- 
sphere of  Mexico  oflers  peculiar  facilities. 

On  the  following  morning,  two  dragoons  were  sent 
to  them  from  a  neighbouring  military  station  to  serve 
them  as  guides  to  tho  Zuni  road.  They  seem  to  have 
been  of  little  use,  however,  for  the  next  day  they  took 
a  road  through  the  cedar  woods  which  divided  into 
paths  for  the  Isleta  people  to  fetch  wood,  and  they  had 
to  make  their  way  back  and  bivouac  at  the  entrance  of 
the  wood.  Next  day,  crossing  tho  Puerco,  they  dis- 
covered a  rocky  pass,  on  the  smooth  walls  of  which  the 
Indians  sometimes  cut  their  rude  hieroglyphs,  at  others 
painted  them  in  bright  colours. 

Where  in  scenes  like  this  the  inquiring  traveller 
stands  in  silent  awe  to  contemplate  the  sublime  archi- 
tecture of  nature,  and,  it  may  be,  devoutly  raises  his 
thoughts  to  its  Almighty  Creator,  and  bows  in  adoration 
before  his  all-embracing  power  :  the  uncivilised  inha- 
bitant of  the  inhospitable  wilderness  also  feels  impelled 
to  some  attempt  to  express  the  emotion  awakened  even 
in  his  mind  by  tho  grandeur  of  the  scene.  The  savage 
could  give  no  account  of  feelings  originating  in  tho 
divine  spark  implanted  in  every  hilman  breast;  but 
without  knowing  why,  he  thinks  of  his  Manitoo,  and 
attempts  to  give  utterance  to  his  confused  ideas,  in 
hieroglyphical  signs,  and  symbolical  figures  cut  in  the 
hard  rock  ;  and  accordingly,  the  smooth  walls  of  this 
natural  rocky  gate  bore  many  such,  sometimes  merely 
cut,  and  sometimes  rudely  jiainted  in  colours. 

They  next  reached  an  elevated  plain  from  whence 
they  had  a  view  over  the  valley  of  tho  Eio  San  Jose, 
stretching  out  far  up  the  stream  towards  the  west,  where 
it  appeared  to  be  shut  in  by  high  rocks.  On  a  rocky 
range  to  the  south,  they  visited  the  ruins  of  a  town 
which  must  have  resembled  in  its  construction,  tli'' 
still-inhabited  Pueblos.  At  Puebla  Lagunn,  a  little 
beyond,  they  joined  tho  rest  of  the  party.  Most 
of  the  Indian  towns  are  so  like  one  another,  that  the 
only  choice  between  them  is  in  the  diflbrenco  of 
situation,  and  the  greater  or  less  agrceablcncss  of  tho 
cavirons;  but  Puebla  Laguna,  with  its  gray  terraced 
liouscs,  rising  one  above  another,  the  numerous  ladders 
leading  to  the  different  stories,  and  the  Indian  forms 
rai/ving  in  various  directions  or  standing  about  on  tho 
roofs,  had  not  only  on  interesting,  but  even  a  pic- 
turesque and  beautiful  effect. 

Sorao  Americans  and  Mexicans  saluted  them  nt 
their  approach.  They  had  built  themselves  habitations 
almost  adjoining  the  town,  and  apparently  opened 
shops  there:  a  missionary  whom  they  idso  saw,  had 
preached  there  on  the  preceeding  Sunday. 

The  ne.\t  day's  march  lay  thro\igh  a  broad  fertile 
valley,  intersected  in  all  directions  by  canals,  and  tho 
agricultural  settlers,  by  guiding  the  water  through  tho 
smallest  runnels,  had  con^^letcly  softened  every  part  of 
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tho  land.  Tlio  immense  flocks  of  wator-liircls  wliicli, 
tempted  by  the  spacious  lake  in  tho  middle  of  tlie 
valley  (and  whence  tho  name  of  tho  place),  covered 
every  large  or  small  pool,  enticed  many  of  the  party  to 
lenvo  the  road  in  hopes  of  a  lucky  shot,  but  they  got 
so  entangled  among  the  canals  and  ditches,  that  it  cost 
them  much  toil  and  trouble  to  get  back  to  the  waggons. 
The  chase  was  not  altogether  fruitless,  for  they  got  a 
sight  of  tho  countless  flights  of  birds  that  hovered 
screaming  and  chattering  over  the  lake,  or  circled  with 
vigorous  wings  high  in  the  air  above  the  valley.  This 
is  doubtless  not  so  very  uncommon  a  sight,  yet  is  one 
that  is  possessed  with  no  small  interest,  to  those  who 
can  sympathise  with  God's  works,  whether  in  the  four- 
footed  and  feathered  creatures,  as  well  as  in  the  more 
noblo  work — mau.  For  our  part,  we  can  quite  enter 
into  the  feelings  of  the  German  naturalist,  on  contem- 
plating such  a  scene,  and  we  have  no  doubt  many  others 
will  too. 

Tho  traveller  who  is  himself  far  from  liis  native 
home,  has  a  kind  of  sympathy  in  their  doings,  and 
easily  persuades  himself  that  they  are  commu-aicat- 
ing  with  and  understanding  one  another.  There,  for 
instance,  stands  a  group  of  snow  geese,  apparently 
listening  with  respect  to  the  remarks  of  an  old  ex- 
perienced gander,  who  is  giving  them  good  advice 
about  this  and  that,  and  very  likely  pointing  out  to 
their  notice  that  there  is  a  man  watching  them.  The 
more  sober  of  his  hearers  stand  motionless,  only 
showing  their  attention  by  quick  knowing  turns  of 
their  heads;  whilst  the  younger  and  more  conceited 
are  at  the  same  time  attending  to  their  feathers,  and 
putting  every  ruiSed  one  in  exact  order.  Long-legged 
strand-snipes  stalk  past  imnoticed  by  the  geese,  stop 
for  a  moment  to  hear  what  the  gander  is  saying,  and 
then,  as  if  it  was  in  their  opinion  nothing  worth  at- 
tending to,  turn  their  backs  upon  him,  spreoil  out 
their  pointed  wings,  and  shoot  swiftly  across  to  the 
opposite  shore.  On  tiie  lake  are  groups  of  various 
kinds  of  ducks,  wrangbng  and  quarrelling,  and  then 
going  off  altogether  to  another  party,  as  if  they  meant 
to  appeal  to  them  to  settle  their  dispute.  It  appeai-s 
that  a  judicious  decision  has  been  given,  for  the  assem- 
bly is  now  dissolved,  and  the  members  of  it  disperse 
to  indulge  in  a  little  recreation,  perhaps  in  anticipation 
of  a  pleasant  journey — now  diving  down  into  the 
water,  now  trying  the  strength  and  suppleness  of  their 
pinions  by  flapping  them  with  all  their  might. 

Apart  from  all  this  vulgar  noise  and  bustle,  some 
stately  swans  are  floating  tranquilly  along,  occasionally 
bending  down  their  long  necks  to  gaze  thoughtfully 
into  the  flood,  and  possibly  meditating  on  tho  long  and 
wearisome  journey  that  lies  before  them.  Whoever 
observes  attentively  tho  ever-varying  spectacle  of  busy 
animal  life,  and  sees,  in  every  movement,  in  every  coin- 
cidence, not  mere  accident,  but  tho  wise  ordinance  of 
nature,  will  enter  into  tho  pious  spirit  of  those  words 
of  Goethe  :  — 

"  Thus  does  Nature  speak  to  known,  imknown,  ond 
mistaken  senses,  to  herself  and  to  us,  through  a  thou- 
hand  ])hcnomena ;  and  to  the  attentive  observer  she  is 
nowhere  dead  or  dumb." 

A  few  miles  beyond  tho  lake,  the  road  turned  north 
into  a  mountain  pass,  at  the  western  side  of  which 
they  saw  a  Mexican  settlement,  tho  town  of  Covero, 
to  the  foundation  of  which  a  spring,  that  now  came 
liushing  out  in  a  thick  stream  from  a  cleft  in  the  rock, 
had  given  rise.     As  we  rode,  says  Mollhausen,  through 


the  narrow  pass,  we  could  see  that  tho  houses  were 
stuck  to  the  rocKy  walls  like  swallows'  nests,  and  tho 
settlors,  partly  no  doubt  out  of  idleness,  but  partly 
with  a  view  of  giving  their  houses  greater  solidity, 
had  turned  every  sr..ooth  surface  and  ovei-y  hollow  of 
the  rock  to  account  in  their  buildings.  Near  tho 
spring  tho  house.'',  crowded  closely  together,  presented 
a  melancholy  picture  of  poverty  and  dirt,  and  such  of 
the  population  as  we  saw  about  gave  tho  impression 
of  people  who  would  only  work  just  as  much  as  was 
necessary  to  keep  them  in  existence,  and  enable  them 
to  dance  an  occasional  fandango. 

Wo  set  up  our  tents  in  nn  open  space  in  tho  middle 
of  the  town,  where  there  gushed  out  just  before  us  tho 
above-mentioned  spring  of  excellent  water;  and  on  tho 
broad  sandstone  rock  which  opened  to  pour  forth  this 
welcome  supply  wo  saw  a  remarkable  stone  in  the  form 
of  an  immense  urn,  with  a  somewhat  feeble  foot,  that 
rose  ten  feet  high,  and  formed  so  conspicuous  an  object 
that  it  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  every 
passer-by.  What  made  it  the  more  remarkable  was, 
that  instead  of  being,  as  might  have  been  supposed,  a 
mass  of  rock  rolled  from  above,  which  the  atmosphere 
and  the  rains  had  worn  into  this  form,  it  was  itself  a 
])art  of  the  sandstone  deposit  on  which  it  rested,  and 
the  we.ak  foot,  by  which  the  whole  burden  was  supjKirted, 
was  so  hollowed  out  that  a  man  could  conveniently 
crawl  through  it. 

Hence  they  entered  upon  the  black  districts  which 
outlay  the  chief  furnace  of  an  extensive  volcanic  district, 
some  days'  journey  to  the  south  of  Mount  Taylor.  The 
valley  of  the  San  Jose  still  leads  up  towards  the  Sierra 
Madre,  where  that  principal  and  most  central  ridge  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  could  bo  traveraed  by  three  openings, 
one  by  the  Camino  del  Obispo,  a  second  by  the  Canon 
del  Gallo  and  the  Zuni  Pass,  and  a  third  by  Campbell's 
Pass  and  Fort  Defiance.  The  expedition  proceeded  by 
the  second  while  Mr.  Campbell  went  to  explore  the 
third.  On  the  1 9th  they  crossed  the  summit  of  the 
ridge  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  the  watershed  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  and  at  that  point  8,250 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     {See  Map,  p.  G24.) 

Thence  they  descended  into  an  extensive  valley,  into 
which,  says  Mollhausen,  here  and  there,  ran  spurs  from 
various  ranges  of  mountains,  and  which  included  a 
level  highland  with  horizontal  strata,  and  wild  hills 
that  gave  a  picturesque  character  to  the  landscape. 
Where  the  roots  of  trees  could  by  possibility  find  room 
between  the  masses  of  stone,  there  were  sure  to  be 
seen  dark  woods  of  pine  and  kindred  species ;  and  at 
rare  intervals  tho  black  line  of  this  forest  was  broken 
by  tho  withered  foliage  of  a  solitary  oak.  In  the  plain 
itself,  which  passed  towards  the  west  into  wavo-liko 
undulations,  trees  of  the  coniferous  order  wore  scat- 
tered sparingly  about  in  the  hollows.  Our  way  led,  in 
a  westerly  direction  across  the  plain,  towards  a  rangu 
of  mountains  ntnning  north  and  south,  and  then 
northwards  along  their  base.  After  some  time  the 
range  again  turned  to  the  west,  and  when  we  had 
passed  tho  angle  formed  by  this  turn  wo  came  in  sight 
of  Inscription  Kock,  rising  like  a  gray  giant  before  us, 
at  tho  distance  of  about  two  miles.  Tlio  precise  form 
of  tho  rock  could  hardly  bo  ascertained  at  this  distance, 
but  it  evidently  rose  perpendicularly  to  a  great  height, 
and  had  very  much  the  figure  of  an  obelisk. 

The  spring  at  this  rock  had  been  fixed  on  as  the 
goal  of  this  day's  march ;  and  as  we  all  wished  for  an 
oi>portunity  of  examining  the  iufcriptions  and  i-uins,  of 
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which  wo  had  heard  so  much,  and  were  aware  that  we 
shouUl  Iiavo  to  continiio  the  journey  on  the  following 
day,  wo  urged  on  our  mules  to  their  utmost  8])eed,  and 
trotted  up  and  down  hill,  over  the  frozen  ground,  at  a 
brisk  pace.  Several  hours  before  dark  our  tents  were 
already  pitched,  and  wo  were  setting  out  to  find  a  path 
by  which  we  might  climb  the  rock.  From  our  camp, 
which  was  placed  immediately  at  the  base  of  the 
eastern  point  of  the  More,  as  the  rock  is  called  by  the 
Mexicans  {See  below),  it  appears  inaccessible,  rising 
for  200  feet  from  the  ground,  as  smooth  and  abrupt 
ns  a  mass  of  masonry;  but  this  point  was  one  angle  of 
a  triangle,  of  which  one  side  ran  towards  the  west,  and 
tlio  other  to  the  south-west.     The  southern  wall,  at 


the  distance  of  some  hundred  yards  from  our  cam|), 
where  it  had  a  perfectly  smooth  surface,  was  covered 
with  incisions  and  irregular  low  formations,  whilst  tlio 
northern,  for  the  extent  of  nearly  half  a  mile,  ap- 
peared to  maintain  the  same  height  and  the  same 
direction,  but  was  nearly  covered  by  lofty  pines  and 
cedars. 

The  spring  was  at  tiie  south  side,  in  a  small  ravine, 
at  the  place  where  the  smooth  rocky  wall  came  to  an 
end ;  but  it  had  only  a  scanty  supply ;  and  the  water, 
which  formed  a  little  jiool,  was  hardly  enough  for  our 
expedition. 

A  large  pine  stood  alone  in  the  dark  corner  by  the 
water;  but  the  remainder  of  the  southern  side  of  tlio 
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rock  was  covered  by  dwarf  cedars,  reaching  up  to  the 
summit  of  the  ))liiteau,  and  adding  greatly  to  the 
])ieture8que  effect  of  the  scenery.  The  formation  of 
the  rock  showed  gray  sandstone,  lying  in  immense, 
closely-eotmected  strata,  which  inclined  a  little  towards 
the  west,  so  that  the  eastern  |)cak  of  the  rock  was  the 
highest  point,  and  wo  had  to  go  round  to  the  west,  to 
seek  a  method  of  access  to  it.  Before  ascending  In- 
scription Kock,  however,  we  sought  out  the  inscriptions 
of  which  Lieutenant  Simpson  had  already  siioken  in 
his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  the  year  1850. 
On  the  north,  as  well  as  the  south  side,  where  smooth 
vertical  walls  of  yielding  sandstone  rock  offered  the 
most  convenient  opportunity  for  such  a  purpose,  names 


and  inscriptions  had  been  cut,  that,  with  few  excep- 
tions, were  in  the  Spanish  language,  and  in  an  antique 
character,  affording  the  most  convincing  proof  of  tlio 
extent  to  which  the  Sjianiards  had  citrried  their  re- 
searches and  enterprises. 

Thei*  is  a  strange  and  even  solemn  feeling  in  stand- 
ing thus  before  these  mouldering  and  half-illegible, 
but  still  venerable,  relics  of  past  times.  There  are, 
indeed,  to  bo  seen  in  many  parts  of  ti.e  world  more 
striking  memorials  of  former  ages,  but  they  nro  mostly 
known,  and  we  have  been  prepared  for  the  sight  of 
them  by  liistorical  records.  But  the  impression  wag 
more  powerful,  and  we  were  more  immediately  carried 
back  in  iraagination  to  those  long-de|>arted  gouoratinuB 
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when  wc  stood  fuce  to  face  with  tlit'so  iiewly-discovcied 
tokuiis  of  the  presence  of  the  uiuil-cliid  Spaniards  who 
also  oiico  stood  hero  lalioriously  carving  those  inscrip- 
tions, and  look  around  ns  ou  the  objects  that  have  ever 
since  remained  mitouclied,  and  tried  to  deciplier  the 
cluuacters  ou  which  hardly  a  human  eye  bad  since  then 
rested. 

The  nanus,  which  form  vai'ious  groups,  have  been 
cut  at  diflerent  times,  as  chance  directed,  or  as  it 
pleased  successive  travellcis  to  i)laee  them,  here  and 
there,  among  the  former  ones.  lu  one  jilace,  for  in- 
stance, you  (hid,  "In  the  year  1041,  Bartolonie  Itomelo," 
and  then  some  words  no  lonj^er  legible.  Further  on 
"  In  the  year  17 IC,  on  the  2Gth  day  of  August,  came 
jiast  this  place  Don  Felix  JIarlinez,  Governor  and 
Captain-General  of  this  kingdom,  iu  order  to  subject 
and  annex  tlie  Jloquis,"  and  again  some  illegible  words. 
Then,  "  On  the  2tith  day  of  September,  in  the  year 
1737,  came  past  this  ])Iace  Bachelor  Don  Juan  Ignaelo 
do  Arrasain."  "  Diego  Ik'lasquez  came  past  this  place." 
"On  the  28th  day  of  September,  of  the  year  1737, 
reached  this  ])lace  the  famous  Doctor  Don  Martin  de 
Lizii  Cochca,  Bishop  of  Durango,  and  left  on  the  20th 
for  Zuni." 

"  Joseph  Dominqucz  and  others  came  past  this  place, 
in  October,  with  much  caution  and  some  fear." 

'Juan  Garica  de  la  Revas,  chief  Alcalde,  and  the 
first  one  chosen  for  the  town  of  Sante  Fe,  in  the  year 
1710,  on  the  2Gth  of  August" 

"  By  the  hand  of  Bartolo  Fernandez  Antonio  Fer- 
nandez More.  Bartolomo  Narrso,  Governor  and  Cap- 
tain-General of  the  province  of  New  Mexico,  for  our 
lord  the  king,  came  past  this  place  on  his  return  from 
Pueblo  de  Zuni,  on  the  29th  of  July,  of  the  year  1G20, 
and  restored  it  to  peace,  admitting  the  people,  on  their 
request,  to  the  favour  of  becoming  subjects  of  His 
Majesty,  and  they  were  again  obedient ;  and  they  did 
this  out  of  their  own  free  will,  considering  it  as  more 
wise  and  Christian,*  *  *"  "a  so  renowned  and  valiant 
soldier  *  •  •"  the  rest  is  entirely  decayed. 

"  There  ])asscd  this  place  with  despatches  (some 
words  effaced)  on  the  IGth  day  of  Ajiril,  1000." 

This  last  .seems  to  be  the  oldest  of  the  inscriptions, 
of  which  there  are  some  hundreds,  covering  the  smooth 
face  of  the  rock,  and  among  which  are  many  namc.'s  of 
men  who  played  an  important  part  in  the  ctmquest  of 
Now  Mexico. 

The  presence  of  these  inscriptions,  and  of  Indian 
figures  and  hieroglyphics  along  with  the  Siianish  names, 
is,  as  MoUhausen  justly  remarks,  easily  exjilained  from 
the  fact  that,  as  tliis  is  the  only  spring  for  many  miles 
which  the  ohl  Zuni  road  passes,  travellers,  whether  liuro- 
I)ean  or  Indian,  usually  rested  here,  and  were  tempted 
by  the  smoothness  of  the  sandstone  rooks  to  make  in- 
scriptions and  drawings  on  them.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  afternoon  wo  reached  the  south  side  of  the  rock, 
where  the  less  steep  position  of  the  masses  of  stone  made 
the  ascent  of  the  Inscription  Rock  easier,  and  after 
frequent  slips  on  the  slanting  surface  of  the  blocks  wo 
at  last  reaehed  the  liighest  point,  whence  we  obtained 
a  wide  and  magnificent  prospect  of  tho  surrounding 
country.  Looking  north  or  cast  we  could  see  the  Sierra 
de  Zuni  or  Madre,  covered  with  dark  cedars  and  pine 
woods,  running  from  north-west  to  south-cast ;  and 
towards  tho  south  tho  horizon  was  bounded  by  blue 
mountain  peaks  and  ranges,  rising  liigh  above  the  neigh- 
bouring wooded  hills  and  table-lands  which  adjoined 
Inscri))tion  Rock. 


Towards  the  west  we  saw  the  horizontal  linos  formed 
by  the  highlands  and  table-rock.s,  and  immediately 
around  us  lay  small  prairies,  scattered  over  with  trees, 
singly  or  in  groups,  that  afforded  a  most  pleasing  con- 
trast to  the  wall  like  rocks,  and  displayed  a  beautiful 
fresh  green  colour  instead  of  the  i)revalcut  autumnal 
gray.  But  what  attracted  our  attention  more  strongly 
than  either  tho  inscriptions  or  tho  prospect  was  the 
sight  of  the  decaying  ruins  of  two  old  towns,  the 
dwelliugs  of  a  jjcople  now  passed  away,  that  crowned 
the  heights  of  the  Moro. 

Tho  plateau  of  the  rock  formed  by  no  moans  an  un- 
interrupted surliice,  but  was  cleft  by  a  ravine  that 
opened  towards  the  middle  into  a  sort  of  court.  The 
sides  of  this  ravine  were,  however,  so  steep  a.s  to  bo 
inaccessible  without  artificial  assistance :  lofty  i)iucs 
grew  at  the  bottom  of  it,  but  though  they  reared  their 
heads  to  a,  considerable  height,  they  did  not  reach  the 
level  of  tho  rock  where  we  wei-e  stiinding  ;  only  a  soli- 
tary cliff,  that  shot  up  like  a  coluum  and  stood  a])avt 
from  the  rocky  wall,  attjiincd  an  equal  height.  On 
every  side  of  the  ravine,  which  neai'ly  cut  tho  rock  into 
two  halves,  could  be  traced  ancient  foundations,  and 
remains  of  ai-chitcctural  works ;  the  actual  ruins  formed 
a  rectangle  of  307  feel  long  by  206  in  breadth,  and  tho 
foundation  walls  showed  that  the  a])artments  must 
have  run  round  the  sides,  leaving  a  free  space  in  the 
middle  ;  the  jirincipal  ones  forming  the  side  walls,  but 
there  were  also  traces  of  architecture  visible  in  tho 
inclosed  courts.  The  chief  walls  appeared,  judging  by 
their  remains,  to  have  been  carefully  built  of  small 
blocks  of  sandstone,  cemented  together ;  and,  like  all 
tho  ruins  of  New  Mexico,  these  were  surrounded  by 
an  immense  quantity  of  fnigments  of  pottery,  so  that 
the  idea  unavoidably  suggcil  i  itself  of  their  having 
been  in  former  days  many  more  pots  broken  than  tho 
ovdinaiy  accidents  of  domestic  life  would  account  for. 
Possibly  such  a  custom  may  have  prevailed  in  connec- 
tion with  religious  ceremonies  or  festivities, — at  all 
events  the  present  Pueblo  Indians,  though  they  use 
earthenware  vessels  of  the  same  kind,  exhibit  no  such 
accumulations  of  fr.agments. 

What  could  have  induced  the  long-departed  inhabi- 
tants of  these  ruined  towns  to  build  their  habitations 
ujmn  almost  inaccessible  rocks  can  now  only  be 
guessed  at 

Leaving  the  Rio  Grande,  and  proceeding  west- 
ward, between  the  34th  and  30lh  degrees  north  lati- 
tude, the  r\iins  that  you  pass  are  so  numerous,  even  in 
fertile  and  well-watered  regions,  that  you  are  eontiini- 
ally  led  to  speculate  upon  the  past  history  of  these 
countries.  How  richly  cultivated  must  once  have  been 
these  desolate  regions,  now  only  occasionally  traversed 
by  bands  of  Apache  and  Navahoe  Indians  intent  on 
|(lunder.  Neai-cr  to  the  Rio  Grande  and  tho  Gila, 
there  may  indeed  be  seen  a  few  gr.iy  Indian  Pueblos 
scattered  among  the  Mexican  settlements,  but  their 
number  is  quite  insignificant  in  comparison  to  tho  mass 
of  ruins.  Many  conjectures  have  been  formed  concern- 
ing the  relation  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  to  tho  Aztecs 
and  Toltcks  that  once  overran  tho  whole  country,  and 
scarcely  a  traveller  passes  through  Mexico  who  has  not 
his  own  hypothesis  to  offer  on  the  subject,  bvit  no  one 
has  yet  succeeded  in  penetrating  tho  deep  obscurity 
that  Jiangs  over  tho  history  of  these  vanished  races. 
Only  the  most  learned  and  diligent  inquirers  have  been 
so  far  successful  as  to  decipher  the  hieroglyliics,  and 
bring  the  results  they  have  obtained  into  such  conneo- 
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lion  as  to  fill  up  most  of  the  chasms  in  the  ancient 
history  of  Mexico.  In  this  manner  wo  learned  liow 
well-founded  were  the  conjectures  of  tho  migrations 
and  the  three  halling-placcs  of  tho  Aztecs  or  ancient 
Jlexicans,  which  Bartlett,  in  his  nevertheless  excellent 
work,  designated  as  idle  traditions,  foundinf  his  opinion 
on  tho  total  want  of  resemblance  between  the  hiiiguage 
of  the  ancient  Mexicans  and  that  of  any  tribe  of  Indians 
existing  further  to  the  north. 

The  laborious  and  elaborate  works  of  a  great  philo- 
logist, Dr.  Buschmann,  prove  how  bold  is  the  a.s3ertion 
of  such  a  totol  want  of  resemblance.  The  diffusion  of 
t!ie  Aztec  names  of  localities,  from  the  interior  of  the 


Mexican  Highlands — Couhuila,  Cliihua-hua,  and  ]Mi- 
chuacnn  to  Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  and  Costa 
Rica,  the  numerous  Aztec  words  to  be  found  in  thii 
primitive  language  of  Sonora,  as  well  as  in  that  now 
spoken  on  the  island  of  Omotcpeo  in  the  great  lako  ot 
Nicaragua,  declare  how  extetisivo  were  the  wanderings 
of  tho  ancient  inhabitants  of  Analuiac. 

Might  there  not  be  then,  besides  the  indisputably 
genuine  liieroglyphical  writings  of  the  calendar-keeping 
Aztecs,  other  marks  left  of  their  migrations  1  Might 
they  not  have  left  traces  on  the  road  that  would  also 
serve  as  tokens  of  their  jiassage  ?  Among  the  ruins 
that  are  found  at  vorious  parallels  between  the  valley 
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of  the  llio  Grande  and  the  Pacific,  it  is  very  obvious 
that  the  further  south  they  lie,  the  more  culture  and 
artistic  skill  they  exhibit.  The  ancient  towns  of  the 
south  have  not  fallen  so  completely  to  decay  as  tho 
more  northerly,  and  the  unlearned  observer  cannot  but 
ask  amongst  whom  should  these  ruins  have  originated 
but  amongst  the  ancient  races,  who,  during  a  journey 
that  lasted  for  centuries,  were  doubtless  making  pro- 
gress in  civilisation  ;  and  when  they  left  one  halting- 
place  to  build  new  dwellings  elsewhere,  api)lied  the 
experience  they  had  gradually  acquired  to  the  improve- 
ment of  their  mode  of  architecture.  In  this  manner 
may  perhaps  be  explained  the  diiTerence  between  the 
mere  heaps  of  ruins  on  the  Little  Colorado,  tho  better 


preserved  Casos  Urandes  on  the  Gila,  and  the  temples 
and  otb.n'  highly  artistic  structures  found  in  Mexico. 

Tho  towns  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  in  New  Mexico 
diller,  indeed,  in  many  respects  from  most  of  the  old 
ruined  ones  ;  but  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great 
resemblance  in  the  foundations  to  the  plan  of  their 
terraced  many-storied  dwellings,  and  in  the  employ- 
ment of  ladders  as  the  means  of  access  to  the  interior 
of  the  houses.  Tho  variations  of  the  newer  mode  of 
building,  from  tho  more  ancient,  are  very  trifling  in 
comparison  with  the  length  of  the  period  during  which 
they  have  arisen ;  the  earthenware  fantastically-painted 
household  utensils  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  tho 
Puebloa,  crivo,  when  they  are  broken,  fragments  that 
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aro  not;  distinguialmble  from  those  found  in  the  ancient 
heaps  of  ruins;  and  the  practice  of  taming  birds, 
namely,  eagles  and  wild  turkeys,  one  that  in  those 
countries  dates  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  still  exists 
among  the  Zuuis,  Moquis,  and  in  most  of  the  Pueblos. 
If  it  is  proved,  then,  that  the  ruins  of  New  Mexico 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  ancient  Aztecs,  Tolteks,  and 
Chichimeks,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  present 
Pueblo  Indians,  if  not  pure  descendants  of  the  above 
races,  are  at  all  events  nearly  akin  to  them,  though  a  con- 
siderable mixture  must  certainly  have  taken  place.  The 
variations  among  the  languages  of  the  jjresent  town- 
building  Indians,  and  their  difference  from  that  of  the 
Aztecs  is  indecel,  according  to  Bartlctt,  opposed  to 
such  a  conjecture ;  but  it  is  nothing  uncommon  to  find, 
on  the  American  continent,  tribes  of  the  same  race, 
living  at  a  very  short  distance  from  each  other,  who 
can  no  longer  undei'stand  each  other's  language  :  as 
Germans,  Frenchmen,  in  short,  representatives  of  all 
the  nations  of  Europe,  when  they  emigrate  to  America, 
learn  English,  which  is  itself  the  language  of  an  immi- 
grant race,  and  tneir  children  mostly  forget  their 
mother-tongue.  The  individuals  and  tribes  left  be- 
hind in  the  great  Aztec  wanderings  may  have  joined 
the  races  already  existing  there,  learned  their  speech, 
and  either  compelled  them  to  turn  town-builders,  or 
themselves  have  adopted  the  nomadic  life,  as  the  ele- 
ment of  the  original  population,  or  of  the  newly-arrived 
one,  predominated ;  a  point  determined,  pcrhap.s,  by 
their  numerical  strength. 

Thence,  too,  might  be  explained  the  difference  that 
80  strongly  marks  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  brown- 
red  population  of  New  Mexico,  the  peaceful  Pueblo 
Indians,  with  their  patriarchal  manners  and  customs, 
and  the  nomadic  Apaches,  with  their  kindred  robber 
races.  The  Aztecs  may  thus  be  aiid  to  exist  still  more 
or  less  in  all  the  Indian  races  of  New  Mexico ;  but  you 
look  in  vain  among  them  for  the  large  aquiline  nose 
ond  retreating  foreheads,  which  appear  from  their  sculp- 
tiu'cs  and  paintings  to  have  characterised  the  Aztecs 
and  Tolteks.  In  one  part  only  of  the  American  conti- 
nent ore  you  strongly  reminded  of  them,  namely, 
among  the  Flat  Head  ond  Chinook  Indians,  in  the 
north,  near  tlio  Rocky  Mountains ;  though,  in  fact, 
this  peculiar  conformation  of  face  is  not  among  them  a 
charocterLstic  of  race,  but  the  effect  of  the  practice  of 
compressing  the  heads  of  their  infants  between  two 
boards.  By  this  proceeding,  the  back  of  the  head  is 
rendered  long  and  peaked,  the  nose  excessively  project- 
ing, ond  the  whole  physiognomy  assumes  a  bird-like 
expression  ;  but  the  more  the  natural  features  ore  dis- 
torted, the  handsomer  they  become  in  the  estimation 
of  the  tribe.  The  custom  is  said  to  have  formerly  ex- 
isted also  among  the  Choctaw  Indians,  on  the  Arkansas, 
amongst  whom  t'.icrc  aro  traditions  of  a  great  migration 
having  taken  place. 

XII. 

The  Desoiate  City— The  Camp  nEronK  Zdni— The  Sachkd 
SrniNO— KuiNS  orOiD  Zcm— Place  ofSacbipice— I'dedio 
OF  Zmt, 

After  a  march  of  twenty  miles  from  this  remarkable 
mountain  district  of  Moro,  they  reached  the  no  lessi 
interesting  and  remarkable  region  of  Zuni,  at  the  springs 
of  the  Rio  del  Pescado,  or  Fish  River,  and  which  ore 
called  Loa  Ojoa  del  Pescado.  Beautifully  clear  water 
trickled  at  various  places  from  the  basaltic  rocks,  and 


united  into  a  rivulet  that  flowed  westward  through  a 
valley,  on  cither  side  of  which  table-lands  and  lofty 
masses  of  rocks  towered  up.  Close  by  were  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  settlement  or  town,  but  it  was  covered  with 
turf,  and  so  hidden  beneath  its  grassy  mantle  that  they 
only  discovered  it  after  close  examination,  by  the  foun- 
dation walls,  ond  the  numerous  fragments  of  pottery 
lying  about.  Towards  tho  west,  about  1,000  yards 
from  the  camp,  there  were  more  ruins,  but  of  tolerably 
well-preserved  houses,  lying  close  together,  ond  forming 
a  kind  of  town,  on  tho  banks  of  Rio  del  Pescado.  Mr. 
MoUhausen  ot  once  proceeded  to  the  examination  of 
the  forsaken  town.  It  rose  on  tho  northern  bank  of 
the  stream,  which  hero  ottains  a  considerable  breadth, 
and  which  ho  had  to  cross  by  stepping-stones. 

The  space,  he  says,  covered  by  this  old  Indian  settle- 
ment appeared  to  bo  not  moro  than  200  yards  by  1/30 ; 
the  houses  were  quite  close  together,  two  stories  high, 
and  built  of  flat  stones  cemented  with  clay.  They 
inclosed  a  rectangular  space,  in  the  midst  of  which  were 
tho  remains  of  a  single  building;  the  Pueblo  did  not 
seem  to  belong  to  the  oldest  time,  for  the  roofs  and 
walls  were  still  standing,  and  even  the  fireplaces  and 
chimneys  recognisable.  I  got  down  into  some  of  the 
dwellings,  it  was  easy  to  do,  notwithstanding  tho  want 
of  ladders,  as  they  were  sunk  several  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  A  cold  damp  air  came  from  the 
desolate  apartments,  and  rents  and  chasms  in  tho  walls 
admitted  a  pai'tial  daylight  that  enabled  me  to  search 
for  any  article  that  might  have  been  forgotten,  or  inten- 
tionally left  behind.  But  nil  was  empty,  except  that 
here  and  there  in  a  corner  lay  a  little  straw,  indicating 
that  the  shepherds  of  the  neighbourhood  had  sought 
shelter  there,  and  probably  made  use  of  tho  inclosurcs 
as  stables  for  their  cattle. 

The  rather  mournful  thought  involuntarily  suggested 
itself,  that  perhaps  the  place  had  been  depopulated  by 
infectious  diseases,  for  tho  drying  up  of  water,  that  in 
many  cases  has  occasioned  the  abandonment  of  Mexican 
towns  and  settlements,  could  not  be  the  cause  here,  since 
the  crystal  stream  of  the  Rio  del  Pescado  flowed  through 

0  fertile  plain,  and  fur  ond  wide  around  were  to  be  seen 
the  unmistokeable  signs  of  former  cultivation  by  careful 
and  industrious  hands.  I  could  trace  the  paths  by 
which  in  former  days  the  women  ond  girls  bearing 
earthen  vessels  on  their  heads  had  tripped  over  it,  and 
the  men  had  plodded  along  to  their  labour  in  the  fields. 
On  the  small  hills  adjoining  tho  houses  hod  tho  gray 
old  men  of  the  town  doubtless  warmed  themselves  in 
the  sun,  and  the  boys  carried  on  their  noisy  games ; 
but  now  all  was  desolate  and  dead,  no  sound  was  to  bo 
heard  within  the  forsaken  wolls,  and  no  living  creature 
was  to  be  seen  but  two  wolves,  which  left  the  ruins  as 

1  entered  them,  and  remained  prowling  about  outside. 
I  sent  o  bullet  after  them,  and  the  brutes  disappeared, 
but  ducks  and  snipes,  startled  by  tho  report,  rose  scream- 
ing from  the  rivulet,  ond  the  sound  echoed  through  the 
desolate  buildings,  and  moro  slowly  omong  the  dbtant 
mountains,  and  then  all  was  as  drearily  still  as  before. 
I  went  bock  by  o  circuitous  path  through  tho  fields, 
which  bore  tho  marks  of  harvests  reaped  not  long 
before ;  and  I  subsequently  learned  that  the  people  of 
Zuni  come  at  certain  seasons  every  year  to  the  forsaken 
town  to  sow  and  reap  on  tho  fruitful  lands  around.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  the  last  inhabitants  may  have 
gone  over  to  the  Zuni  Indians,  and  hove  preserved  tho 
custom  of  annual  visits  and  pilgrimages  to  the  graves  of 
their  forefathers,  which  they  would  be  more  likely  to  do. 
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as  (li?  fields  Iiereabout  aro  of  richer  soil  than  those  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Zuni. 

Hence  they  travelled  to  where  the  valley  narrowed, 
and  the  ranges  of  mountains  that  lay  to  the  north  and 
south  approached  and  a))pcared  to  touch,  forming  a 
kind  of  gate.  Beyond  this  the  country  opened  again, 
hut  was  as  rocky  and  rugged  as  before,  and  more  or 
less  overgrown  with  cedars,  and  now  watered  by  the 
Zimi  river,  which,  as  well  as  the  Pescado — one  of  its 
aniuciits — is  a  tributary  to  the  Rio  Colorado. 

No  sooner  had  the  oxpodition  anived  near  Zuni, 
than  its  more  active  and  intelligent  membei-s  set  fortli 
to  ramble  all  over  the  place  in  search  of  anything 
remarkable.  They  were  soon  rewarded  upon  this  occa- 
sion by  discovering  a  spring  that  formed  a  pool,  or  holy 
well,  twenty-five  feet  in  diameter. 

The  pool  received  its  tribute  from  veins  lying  con- 
cealed, and  sent  its  superfluous  water  through  a  little 
hidden  runnel  to  the  nearest  brook,  and  through  this  to 
the  Zuni  river.  The  tiny  lake  had  been  carefully  inclosed 
by  the  Indians  with  a  wall,  probably  to  prevent  the 
incursions  of  cattle.  The  cultivated  fields  that  surround 
tho  spring  appeared  to  be  c.xohisively  watered  from  it, 
although  there  was  a  rivulet  so  near ;  for  numerous 
uiTis  and  vessels  that  had  served  for  drawing  and  carry- 
ing water  stood  ranged  at  the  top  of  tho  wall.  Some 
of  our  party,  attracted  by  the  peculiar  form  of  these 
vessels,  wished  to  take  some  of  the  lighter  ones  with 
us ;  but  the  Indians  would  not  allow  even  the  order 
in  which  they  stood  to  be  disturbed,  so  that  the  idea 
occurred  to  us  that  the  spring  was  in  some  way  vene- 
rated by  the  ZunL    (See  p.  041.) 

The  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  expedition  soon  reached 
the  Indian  town  of  Zuni  itself,  and  before  they  could 
get  their  camp  in  order,  it  was  so  filled  with  the  brown 
forms  of  the  natives  that  there  was  not  a  single  tent  or 
fire  without  some  of  them.  In  appearance  they  were 
very  like  the  Pueblo  Indians  they  had  met  with.  The 
next  day  a  battue,  in  which  tho  Indians  assisted,  was 
made  in  the  dark  ravines  to  shoot  the  gray  beai-,  but 
without  success.  They  were  only  led  to  a  spring  which 
the  bears  frequent,  and  where  the  Indians  kill  them  by 
placing  a  large  stone  on  the  well,  which  when  the  thirsty 
animal  sets  to  work  to  remove  with  his  fore  paws,  he 
gives  an  opportunity  for  so  deliberate  an  aim  as  to  be 
killed  with  a  single  shot.  They  were  joined  at  this 
place  by  Mr.  Campbell,  who  hnid  been  exploring  tho 
Pass  through  the  Sierra  Madre,  which  is  designated 
by  his  name,  and  which  was  declared  to  bo  the  most 
available. 

On  the  25th  of  November,  tho  expedition  left  tho 
camp  before  Zuni,  and,  accompanied  by  a  number  of 
Indians,  proceeded  towards  the  Pueblo,  whilst  Moll- 
hausen  and  several  of  tho  party,  with  LicutenantWhipple 
at  their  head,  went  off  for  an  excursion  to  the  ruins  on 
tho  rocky  plateau. 

An  Indian,  he  relates,  was  soon  found  to  serve  us  as  a 
guide,  withoiit  whom  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  to 
find  a  way  up  the  precipitous  walls  of  rock  that  rise  sheer 
800  feet  above  their  base.  The  path,  which  was  not  prac- 
ticable even  for  mules,  exhibited  many  of  those  remark- 
able formations  that  tho  weatiier  and  tho  atmosphere 
will  often  effect  in  the  course  of  time  in  a  yielding  kind 
of  rock.  Sometimes  there  appeared  dome-like  cupolas 
or  regular  arches,  sometimes  strange  chasms  and 
columns,  the  latter  not  unfrequently  showing  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  human  form.  Two  of  them  were, 
iudeed,  pointed  out  by  our  Indian  guide  as  petrified 


human  beings,  and  he  accounted  for  their  presence  in 
the  following  manner.  In  ancient  times,  when  the 
Zuni  still  lived  in  tho  city  on  the  heights,  it  was  no- 
ticed one  day  that  the  waters  in  tho  valley  were  be- 
ginning to  rise.  Higher  and  higher  they  rose  till  they 
began  to  wash  the  surface  of  the  rock  on  which  tho 
town  was  built,  and  threatened  to  wash  away  it  and  its 
inhabitants.  Thereupon,  by  the  advice  of  certain  wise 
men,  they  took  a  young  man  and  a  maiden,  and  flung 
them  from  tho  rock  into  the  waters,  which  immediately 
be^.u  to  retire,  and  at  last  had  entirely  run  off;  but 
tho  two  young  sacrifices  were  found  standing  between 
the  rocks  and  turned  to  stone. 

It  does  not  require  much  imagination  to  trace  tho 
resemblance  to  the  human  form  in  the  columnar  frag- 
ments to  which  this  olu  myth  refers ;  and,  indeed,  it 
was  probably  this  resemblance  that  gave  the  first  occa- 
sion to  the  story. 

The  platform  itself  was  not  so  dreary  as  it  looked 
from  below,  for  cedar  bushes  managed  somehow  to  grow 
on  tho  sterile  stony  ground,  and  partly  hid  the  ruins, 
which  consisted  chiefly  of  remains  of  walls  and  founda- 
tions. We  also  found  somo  places  of  sacrifice  or  altars, 
which  had  tho  appearance  of  being  still  in  use,  as 
neatly-cut  boards  were  fixed  in  the  ground  around 
them  in  a  certain  order,  as  well  as  little  sticks  deco- 
rated with  feathers,  and  very  curiously-mado  articles 
and  figures  of  wicker-work.  Heaps  of  things  of  the 
same  kind  in  a  decaying  state  also  lay  about,  and 
seemed  to  indicate  that  the  decorations  were  from  time 
to  time  renewed  by  Indian  visitors.     {See  p.  645.) 

Wo  could  learn  no  further  particulars  concerning 
them;  but  the  opposition  made  by  our  Indian  guide  to 
our  proposal  of  carrying  somo  of  them  away  as  memo- 
rials showed  us  the  importance  attached  by  the  Zunis 
to  these  relics.  Just  as  we  were  going  away  our  guidn 
took  a  littlo  flour  out  of  a  bag,  placed  it  in  the  hollow 
of  his  hand,  and  then  turning  towards  the  place  where 
we  had  been  standing,  blew  out  the  flour  into  the  air, 
as  if  by  way  of  effecting  some  kind  of  purification  of 
tho  spot.  He  stated  that  ho  did  it  to  prevent  disaster 
to  the  corn. 

Tiic  present  Indian  town — Pueblo  de  Zuni  (See  p. 
Cnr>) — rises  from  a  little  height  above  the  Zuni  river, 
which  carries  its  waters  to  the  Colorado  Chiquito.  Its 
houses  aro  built  like  those  of  Santo  Domingo,  in  the 
terraced  style,  with  from  three  to  seven  stories,  one 
above  the  other,  each  smaller  than  tho  one  below  it,  so 
that  each  possesses  a  small  fore-court  or  gallery;  but 
tho  streets  between  the  houses  are  very  narrow,  and 
sometimes  entirely  covered  by  building  over.  There 
is  a  Roman  Catholic  church  in  the  town,  built,  like  tho 
houses,  of  white  bvicks,  and  very  simple  in  its  interior 
decorations,  having  only  a  few  l«ul  pictures  and  worse 
statues  round  the  walls. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  may  be  reckoned  at  from 
1,800  to  3,000,  but  the  small-pox  has  committed  such 
tcrriblo  ravages  amongst  them,  that  it  is  difiicult  to 
make  any  close  estimate.  It  is  said  that  there  aro 
some  Albinos  among  the  Zuni  Indians,  but  we  could 
not  obtain  a  sight  of  them  for  fear  of  the  small-pox,  for 
though  iiome  of  our  party  had  already  been  attacked, 
and  wo  had  of  course  to  carry  them  with  us  in  tho 
waggons,  it  was  still  thought  advisable  for  us  to  keep 
clear  of  the  Indian  dwellings,  from  which  the  malady 
threatened  us  in  its  most  fearful  form. 

The  Zuni  Indians  aro  more  faA'oui'ably  disposed  to 
civilisation  than  those  of  any  of  tho  other  Pueblo& 
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They  bi'Gcd  shoep,  keep  horses  and  asses,  and  pitictiuo 
ngriculturo  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  harvest  was 
over  wlicn  our  expedition  passed,  but  in  all  directions 
fields  of  wheat  and  maize  stubble,  as  well  as  gourds 
and  melons,  bore  testimony  to  their  industry,  and  they 
also  raise  in  their  gardens  beans,  onions,  and  capsicums; 
the  latter  especially,  immense  quantities  of  which  were 
hanging  to  dry  in  garlands  all  over  the  houses.  Be- 
sides agriculture  and  cattle  breeding,  they,  or  rather 
their  women,  are  skilful  in  the  art  of  weaving,  and,  like 
the  Navahoes,  niamifacturo  durable  blankets.  The 
grinding  of  the  corn  to  flour  is  also  rcgai'ded  as  women's 
work,  ond  is  performed  with  no  other  machinery  than 
one  stone  to  rub  against  another  ])laced  aslant,  and 
there  is  a  forgo  in  the  town,  at  which  Indian  lutnimei's 
and  tongs  are  seen  at  work. 

The  Pueblo — with  its  terraced  houses,  elevated 
streets,  numerous  Inddi^rs,  and  the  figures  climbing  np 
ond  down  them,  the  tivmo  turkeys  and  the  eagles  sitting 
about  on  the  walls — presents  an  interesting  j)icture. 


and  appeared  still  more  attractive  when  wo  looked 
back  on  it  across  the  wide  plain  now  stripped  of  its 
harvest",  and  with  the  background  of  grand  masses  of 
rock  and  blue  distant  mountains. 

The  Rio  Zuni  coming  from  the  south-east,  attains 
a  breadth  of  200  feet  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tho 
town.  They  did  not,  however,  follow  the  courac  of 
the  stream,  but  turned  more  to  tho  north,  as  they 
intended  to  pass  thu  night  near  a  spring  at  a  low 
rocky  chain  that  tho  Indians  had  ])ointed  out  to 
us.  They  had  now  tho  great  chain  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  behind  them,  and  tho  country  appeared 
to  open  and  promise  more  convenient  travelling, 
but  still  they  sought  to  obtain  guides  from  tho 
Ziuiis,  as  tho  services  of  natives  who  possessed  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  their  own  hunting  grounds 
would  be  of  more  avail  to  them  than  the  general 
knowledge  of  the  most  experienced  trappers.  This 
they  at  length  succeeded  in  doing;  it  was  determined 
by  the  Indiana  in  council  that  tlie  enterprise  of  tho 
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Americans,  which  tended  to  establish  more  direct  and 
rapid  communiciition  between  tho  Pueblos  and  the 
white  settlements,  were  by  nil  means  to  bo  promoted  ; 
and  one  of  their  number,  Jose  Hatch6  by  name,  was 
appointed  to  guide  the  expedition  by  the  shortest  and 
best  route  to  the  Little  Colorado,  whilst  another,  Jose 
Marin,  wivs  conmiissioned  to  proceed,  in  company  with 
another  Indian,  in  a  nnrth-wosterly  direction  to  tho 
Moqui  Indians,  in  order  to  obtain  from  them  guides 
for  the  next  portion  of  the  journey,  namely,  from  tho 
Little  Colorado  to  the  San  Francisco  Mountains. 

XIII 

Deep-lvino  Salt  Pool— Curious  Discovery  of  I'kecious 
Stones  — TiiK  liio  Secco  — rETHiFiED  PoniiST — Small- 
pox AMo.Nd  THE  Indians  — Ruins  on  the  Colohado 
CiiKjniTO— Comparison  of  these  Kuins  with  the  Casas 
(Juandes  on  the  llio  Gila,  Uio  Saunas,  and  in  Cm- 

IIUAHIJA. 

O.v  the  28th  of  November  the  expedition  broke  up 
its  second  encampment  westward  of  Zuni,  and  followed 


a  circuitous  path  through  tho  woods  in  a  continually 
ascending  country,  with  rugged  and  steep  acclivities  of 
a  very  desolate  a.spect,  till  they  came  to  a  curious 
pond  of  brackish  water,  hence  called  "  tho  Salt  Pond." 
Without  a  guide,  says  Mollliansen,  wo  should  never 
have  found  it,  for  there  was  not  tho  smallest  swelling 
or  sinking  of  the  ground,  or  any  richer  vegetation  by 
which  the  presence  of  water  might  have  been  surmised. 
The  pond  was  more  like  tho  crater  of  a  volcano  than 
anythin"  else,  for  it  lay  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  funnel- 
shaped  hole,  where,  looking  over  the  precipice,  wo 
could  see  it  gleaming  below.  It  could  not  be  less 
than  two  hundred  feet  below  the  surface,  and  while 
the  top  of  the  opening  was  about  two  hundred  feet 
in  breadth,  it  contracted  so  much  as  it  went  down 
that  at  the  surface  of  the  water  it  wa.s  scarcely  sixty. 
A  narrow  path  wound  round  the  inside  of  tho  steep 
clay  sides  of  the  funnel  down  to  the  water,  and  offered 
the  only  possibility  of  a  descent,  and  even  by  this  great 
care  was  required,  as  a  slip  or  a  stumble  might  have 
been  dangerous.     The  uniinals  could  only  1m  driven 
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down  in  small  niimbera  at  a  tinio,  for  tho  water  was 
only  accessible  to  tliem  in  one  place,  and  there  they 
sank  up  to  their  knees  in  a  moniaH. 

It  was  not  possible  to  make  oven  an  approximate 
estimate  of  the  depth  of  this  mysterious  looking  lake, 
but  the  dark  colour  of  tho  water,  in  which  some  few 
crippled  cotton-wood  trees  were  reflected,  showed  that 
it  was  deep  ;  and  r.f  tho  long  reeds  that  grew  but  a 
few  feet  from  tho  bank,  wo  could  see  only  their  tops 
above  the  surface.  The  water  had  exactly  the  same 
taste  as  that  found  eastward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
in  the  gypsum  region,  and  seemed  to  bo  so  much  the 
more  agreeable  to  the  animals.  Herds  of  black-tailed 
deer  and  antelojjcs  showed  themselves  in  the  twilight, 
and  alarmed  our  people,  who  took  them  for  a  troop  of 
Navahoe  Indians.  Probably  the  creatures  wished  to 
get  down  to  the  lake,  but,  being  disturbed  by  our 
presence,  posscd  on  further  to  tho  west. 

From  this  remarkable  lake  or  pond,  they  passed  on 
in  a  more  northerly  direction,  and  thoy  had  scarcely 
gone  six  miles  before  they  came  to  a  fresh  s|iring,  and 
they  immediately  made  preparations  for  resting  and 
passing  the  night  there.  This  spring  is  called  Navahoe 
Spring,  from  the  Indians  inhabiting  tho  region  around. 
There  were  ruins  of  an  old  town  around,  and  they  were 
visited  by  two  of  tho  tribe,  who  would  not,  however, 
hold  intercourse  with  them,  bccaTise  they  came  from  a 
place  infested  with  small  pox,  and  had  some  cases  in 
their  camp.  It  is  very  possible  indeed,  says  Msll- 
hausen,  that  we  may  have  had  our  small-pox  patients 
to  thank  for  remaining  unmolested  by  tho  Navahoe 
Indians  during  our  whole  journey  through  their 
hunting  grounds. 

On  the  30th  of  November  thoy  left  Navahoe  Spring, 
and  crossed  on  undulating  country,  which,  by  its 
baiTon  sands  and  almost  total  absence  of  vegetation, 
well  deserved  the  name  of  a  desert. 

Deep  ravines  and  dry  beds  of  streams  intersected 
our  path,  and  greatly  obstnictcd  our  progress ;  woods 
and  trees  retired  further  and  further  from  our  sight, 
and  at  last  disappeared  altogether,  and  the  prospect  on 
every  side  became  most  forlorn.  Before  us,  in  the  blue 
distance,  we  could  distinguish  the  peaks  of  a  range  of 
high  mountains,  which  we  ascertained  to  be  those  of 
San  Francisco, — gigantic  extinct  volcanoe.1, — towards 
which  lay  our  route  :  but  we  had  many  a  long  and 
weary  day's  march  before  us,  and  many  an  obstacle 
to  overcome,  before  we  could  hope  to  slake  our  thirst 
at  the  cool  waters  of  the  spring  that  gushes  out  at 
the  foot  of  the  principal  mountain,  Leroux  Spring 
as  it  is  called,  from  our  guide,  who  was  its  first 
discoverer. 

We  had  been  much  struck  by  seeing  many  of  the 
Zuni  Indians  weai-ing  precious  stones,  especially  fine 
large  garnets,  as  ornaments  in  their  ears ;  but  all 
we  could  learn  about  tho  matter  was  that  they  got 
them  from  the  region  of  tho  setting  sun,  and  we  had 
been  in  a  great  state  of  excitement  to  make  out  the 
precise  locality  of  the  ground  that  bore  this  harvest  of 
gems.  Now  at  length  this  good  fortune  fell  to  our  lot, 
and  we  discovered  the  spot  about  which  these  stones,  as 
well  as  those  showed  to  us  in  Albuquerque,  were  pro- 
bably found.  We  came  to  a  tract  of  lowland,  scattered 
over  with  a  number  of  hillocks,  made  by  large  ants, 
and  consisting  entirely  of  small  stones.  As  the  ants 
had  withdrawn  themselves  deeper  into  the  ground  on 
account  of  the  cold,  we  could  scrape  away  these  hillocks 
without  being  annoyed  by  them,  and  the  bright  sun- 


shine favoured  our  search.  Wherever  a  ray  fell  on  a 
precious  stone  it  showed  a  red  or  green  sparkle,  and  we 
needed  only  to  stoop  to  pick  up  a  garnet,  on  emerald, 
or  a  ruby  ;  but  none  of  them  lorgor  than  a  pea  ;  i)i'o- 
bably  because  those  of  more  considerable  size  had  ex- 
ceeded tho  power  of  the  ants  to  move. 

We  had  little  time,  however,  for  this  treasure-seeking, 
for  stem  necessity  compelled  us  to  move  on,  that  wo 
might  be  able  to  get  water  again  before  night ;  and  to 
linger  behind,  and  perhaps  lose  sight  of  tho  train  of 
waggons,  was  by  no  means  advisable,  as  we  could  not 
know  whether  tho  Navahoes  Avere  not  lying  in  wait 
for  the  opportunity  of  plundering  and  even  murdering 
stragglers. 

On  tho  2nd  of  December,  as  we  were  toiling  along, 
over  or  through  tho  loose  sandy  soil,  having  just  quitted 
the  dreary  valley  where  wo  had  passed  a  very  uncom- 
fortable night,  we  found  our  progress  arrested  by  a 
broad  ravine  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  waggons  to 
cross,  so  that  tho  whole  procession  had  to  turn  to  tho 
south  to  seek  for  n  way  down,  though  it  extended 
north  and  south  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Some 
antelopes  that  had  leaped  down  by  o  shorter  way 
tempted  Mr.  Campbell,  Dr.  Kcnnerlcy,  and  myself,  to 
follow  them,  though  that  was  certainly  no  easy  task, 
for  tho  banks  were  excessively  steep  and  composed  of 
red  sand  mingled  with  mas-ses  of  gypsum,  and  rent  in 
all  directions  by  the  rains.  The  loose  earth  gave  way 
continually  beneath  the  hoofs  of  our  mules,  but  between 
slipping  and  scrambling  we  got  somehow  to  the  bottom, 
whcro  we  found  the  ground  so  much  broken  by  torrents 
of  rain  that  our  progress  became  still  more  diflicult. 
Immense  masses  of  water  must  sometimes  rush  through 
this  valley,  though  at  the  time  of  our  arrival  we  found 
only  the  narrow  dry  bed  of  a  stream,  showing  here  and 
there  a  pool  of  bitter  brackish  water,  where  the  sand- 
stone rock  had  prevented  its  trickling  through.  The 
valley  is  called  by  the  Americans  the  KioSecco,  or  Dry 
River,  though  at  this  part  it  might  deserve  tho  namu 
of  tho  Petrified  Forest. 

As  wo  proceeded  further  we  X'eally  thought  we  saw 
before  us  masses  of  wood  that  had  been  floated  hither, 
or  even  o  tract  of  woodland  where  the  timber  had  been 
felled  for  the  purposes  of  cultivation.  Trees  of  all  sizes 
lay  irregularly  scattered  about,  and  amongst  them 
stumps  with  the  roots  that  had  been  left  stonding , 
some  of  them  were  more  than  sixty  feet  long,  and  of 
corresponding  girth,  and  looking  as  if  they  had  been  cut 
into  regular  blocks,  whilst  broken  branches  and  chijia 
lay  heaped  up  near.  On  a  closer  examination  we  found 
they  were  fossil-trees  that  had  been  gradually  washed 
bare  by  the  torrents  and  had  broken  off  by  their  own 
weight,  and  that,  singularly  enough,  in  logs  of  from 
one  to  three  feet  in  length.  We  measured  some  of  the 
largest  trunks,  and  found  one  of  five  feet  in  diameter. 
Many  of  them  were  hollow — many  looked  as  if  half- 
burnt,  and  they  were  mostly  of  a  dark  colour,  but  not 
so  much  so  as  to  prevent  the  bark,  the  biu-nt  places, 
the  rings,  and  the  cracks  in  the  wood  from  being  clearly 
discernible.  In  some  of  the  blocks  appeared  the  most 
beautiful  blending  of  agate  and  ja.si)er  colours  ;  and  in 
others,  which  had  yielded  to  the  influence  of  the  weather 
and  fallen  to  pieces,  there  were  bits  so  brilliantly  tinted, 
that  if  polished  and  set  they  would  have  made  elegant 
ornaments ;  othei-s,  again,  had  not  yet  lost  the  original 
colour  of  their  wood,  and  looked  so  like  decaying  beams 
of  deal  that  one  felt  tempted  to  convince  oneself,  by  tho 
touch,  of  their  petrifaction.     If  you  pushed  these  they 
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fell  into  jiiccea  tlint  had  tlio  appearanco  of  rotten 
planks.  Wo  collected  flinall  8)iccimcns  of  all  tlicao 
vnrions  kinds  of  fossil-trees,  ond  regretted  tlmt  ns  onr 
means  of  transport  were  so  small  we  had  to  content 
onrselves  with  fragments,  which  certainly  showed  the 
variety  of  the  petrifaction,  but  l^ot  the  dimensions  of 
the  blocks. 

Wo  sought  in  vain  for  impressions  of  leaves  and 
jihints,  and  the  only  thing  wo  found  besides  the  trunks 
und  blocks  were  the  remains  of  some  tree-like  ferns,  that 
we  took  at  first  for  broken  antlers  of  stags. 

The  expedition  had  to  renounceitaintention  of  making 
their  way  further  to  the  south,  along  the  Rio  Secco, 
for  they  found  its  bed  piled  up  more  ond  more  wildly 
with  masses  of  earth  and  stones,  and  saw  new  chasms 
opening  across  their  path.  At  length  they  reached 
the  Colorado  Chiquito,  whose  course  was  to  indicate 
the  direction  of  their  route  for  some  time.  Here, 
again,  they  came  upon  rnins,  which,  though  now  barely 
recognisable,  clearly  shoved  that  this  region  must  at 
one  time  liavo  been  thicMy  peopled.  The  Colorado 
Chiquito  is  but  a  small  rivt.  but  rolls  on  a  considerable 
quantity  of  woter  with  greai,  a[)idity  towards  the  Hio 
Colorado  of  the  west ;  it  rises  on  the  northern  decli- 
vity of  the  Sierra  Mogoyon,  and,  flowing  at  first  towards 
the  north-east,  receives  the  two  small  streams  of  Dry 
Fork  and  Burnt  Fork.  At  the  point  where  it  is 
joined  by  these,  it  suddenly  changes  its  course,  and 
turning  to  the  north-west,  forms  a  confluence  with  the 
iiuniliiver,  and  the  Puercoof  the  west,  and  then  keeps 
this  direction  till  it  reaches  the  Great  Colorado.  (See 
Ma)),  p.  G21.) 

Fertile  soil,  quite  capable  of  cultivation,  lay  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  and  more  and  more  ruins,  in  such 
quantities  as  to  afford  ground  for  the  conjecture  that 
wandering  races  of  a  remote  antiquity  had  possessed 
extensive  settlements  in  this  valley,  where  there  was 
to  be  found  every  requisite  for  human  subsistence,  fine 
wliolesome  water,  and  fruitful  soil,  as  it  indisputably 
was,  being  several  times  in  the  year  overflowed  by  the 
Colorado  Chiquito. 

On  the  6th  of  December  the  guides  returned  from 
the  Aloquis  with  the  sad  intelligence  that  the  small- 
])ox  was  raging  in  a  frightful  manner  among  their 
tribes,  so  that,  according  to  the  account  of  Jose  Maria, 
the  Zuni  Indian,  whole  households  had  been  swept 
away,  the  survival's  were  no  longer  able  to  bury  tiui 
dead,  and  wolves  and  ccyotas  were  feeding  on  their 
flesh.  Possibly  there  may  have  been  some  Indian  ex- 
aggeration in  this,  but  even  with  this  allowance  it 
was  a  mournful  story.  An  adverse  fate  certainly 
seems  to  pursue  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  Ame- 
rican continent  in  every  way,  but  nearly  all  that  they 
liave  suffered,  and  are  still  to  suffer,  may  bo  laid, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  charge  of  the  white 
population.  And  how  few  are  the  attempts  to  make 
this  poor  deceived  race  any  amends  for  the  harm 
that  has  been  done  them !  In  the  judgment  of  all 
travellers  who  have  come  into  contact  with  the  Pueblo- 
Indians,  thoy  well  I'jserve  the  help  of  the  missionary, 
since  they  show  already  such  a  tendency  to  civilisa- 
tion. They  are  peaceable,  industrious,  and  domestic 
in  their  habits ;  but  remote  as  they  are  from  any 
centre  of  civilisation,  they  can  proceed  no  further  than 
to  provide  for  their  owri  maintenance,  and  some  few 
of  the  conveniences  of  life.  Yet  they  might  be  made 
skilful  mechanics,  and  even  trained  to  become  con- 
scientious teachers  of  the  young ;  the  benefit  of  in- 


structing them  in  the  method  of  vaccination  would 
bo  incalculable,  and  had  they  once  attained  to  a  certain 
grade  of  civilisation,  they  would,  of  their  own  accord, 
advance  from  step  to  step,  until  they  could  enter  the 
rank  of  cultivated  nations.  Unfortunately,  however, 
most  missionaries  think,  that  when  thoy  havo  built  a 
church,  und  entered  certain  tribes  in  their  reports  iu< 
Christians,  they  liavo  done  all  that  is  required  of 
them  :  as  other  nations  liavo  ])assed  away,  leaving 
scarce!';  a  name  behind,  so  will  tho  lo^t  descendants 
of  those  muco  renowned  warrior  races,  and  these  pious 
men  will  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  such  a  result  if 
they  can  only  say  that  wlicn  the  Indians  perished 
they  wero  no  longer  Pagans. 

They  proceeded  hence  on  their  way  towai-ds  the  extinct 
volcanic  mountains  of  San  Francisco.  Sometimes  they 
journeyed  through  tho  valley,  and  sometimes  crossed 
small  hills,  where  the  valley  made  a  curve,  and  they 
thought  they  could  cut  off  a  bit  of  the  road.  Their 
sport  was  improved  by  the  presence  of  black-tailed 
deer  {cervua  Jtic/mrdsonii),  which  showed  themselves 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  water ;  and  from  time  to 
time  they  saw  (lorcupines  (cercolabea  noroe),  lu/ily 
climbing  the  trees.  From  the  passage  over  tho  water- 
shed of  the  Sierra  Madre,  at  an  elevation  of  7,750  feet 
above  the  level  of  tho  sea,  to  the  point  where  they 
touched  the  Colorado  Chiquito,  they  had  made  a  con- 
siderable descent,  and  they  now  found  themselves  at 
no  greater  height  than  5,525  feet.  The  distance 
between  these  two  points  being  137  miles,  gives  a 
depression  of  IS  feet  per  mile. 

They  had  now  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  Chevelon's 
Fork,  a  stream  that,  rising  in  the  Mogoyon  mountains, 
flows  almost  duo  north  to  the  Colorado  Chiquito.  It 
owes  its  name  to  on  unfortunate  trapper,  who,  urged 
by  himger,  one  day  dug  out  some  poisonous  roots  on 
its  banks,  and  died  a  few  hours  after  i  ing  them.  A 
few  beavers  had  erected  their  dams  on  tlie  banks  of  tho 
river. 

After  a  stampedo,  os  a  panic  and  general  flight  of 
the  beasts  of  burthen  is  designated,  in  this  instance 
occasioned  by  wolves,  and  entoiling  no  slight  delay, 
and  being  joined  by  Lieutenant  Fitzball  with  five-and- 
twenty  wild  daring-looking  fellows,  whose  physiogno- 
mies and  entire  bearing  were  strongly  indicative  of 
their  having  been  long  in  remote  uncivilised  territories, 
they  proceeded  along  the  river  towards  the  west,  and 
])itchcd  the  tents  in  a  meadow  that  offered  some  food 
for  their  beasts,  nearly  opposite  to  a  spot  where  on  a 
small  height  there  wero  to  be  seen  obvious  traces  of  a 
former  Indian  settlement. 

The  rounded  elevation,  says  MoUhausen,  on  which 
the  ruins  lie,  rises  separately  from  the  hills  that  inclose 
the  valley,  and  stands  apart,  so  that  at  times  of  inun- 
dation it  must  havo  been  quite  surrounded  by  water, 
and  there  is  little  doubt,  that  at  the  time  when  tiio 
town  was  flourishing,  the  hill  was  surrounded  by  a 
trench  connected  with  the  river,  und  that  the  access  to 
it  was  by  bridges.  Tho  area  of  the  hill,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  town,  was  but  small,  not  more  than  n 
few  hundred  yards ;  but  if,  as  is  probable,  it  was  once 
entirely  covered  with  terraced  many-storied  buildings, 
like  those  of  the  present  Pueblos,  the  number  of  in- 
habitants could  not  havo  been  so  very  insignificant. 
It  appeared  to  us  to  have  been  built  not  exclusively 
with  adobes,  but  also  in  part  with  stone ;  for  besides 
tho  foundations,  heaps  of  roughly-hewn  stones  were 
lying  about,  that  had  evidently  belonged  to  masonry, 
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whicli,  in  tho  course  of  time,  had  fullou  in.  Tliei-o 
wero  oven  traces  of  nrchcs  rocognisablo,  lioHidos  tho 
usual  innsacs  of  broken  pots,  nntl  wo  wero  fortunate 
enough  to  find  soino  Rtono  arrow  jioints  among  tlio 
rubbish.  Several  doys'  jojirnoy  furtlier  to  tho  west, 
near  tlio  river,  but  above  tho  falls,  at  a  point  that  we 
wero  not  to  touch  upon,  Captain  Sitgreavea  discovered 
some  better  preserved  ruins,  and  it  is  probable  that 
between  hero  and  tlio  Colorado,  tho  traces  of  a  Iialf- 
civilised  race  will  bo  found  still  more  frequently.  These 
ruins,  described  by  Captain  Sitgreaves  in  his  report, 
lie  at  a  short  distimco  from  tho  river,  on  a  projecting 
crag  of  a  plateau  covered  with  luva,  and  they  consist 
of  frngmonts  of  houses  of  considerable  extent,  many  of 


them  of  three  stories.  They  arc  obviously  the  remains 
of  extensive  settlements,  that  muht  havo  lain  scuttertKl 
over  an  area  of  from  eight  to  ten  miles  about  the  valley 
of  tho  Colomdo  Chiquito,  and  which  must  luivo  ren- 
dered it  at  one  time  a  thickly-peopled  district.  That 
no  water  is  found  near  the  ruins  that  lio  farthest  from 
tho  river,  tho  natural  reservoirs  and  springs  being 
choked  with  volcanic  dust,  is  considered  by  Captain 
Sitgreaves  sufficient  to  account  for  their  abandonment. 
It  is,  however,  scarcely  conceivable  that  in  tho  vicinity 
of  a  river  that  is  never  dry,  there  could  be  a  want  ot 
water,  or  that  industrio'is  people  could  allow  their 
reservoirs  and  cisterns  to  become  thus  choked.  It  is 
surely  far  moro  probable  that  a  general  emigration 
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occasioned  tim  anandonment  of  these  numerous  towns; 
when  the  valley  became  too  narrow  for  their  habita- 
tion, they  may  havo  been  tempted  by  tho  better  soil 
and  wider  space  ofl'ered  them  further  south,  on  the 
Gila,  and  in  Chihuahua,  where  they  built  their  Casas 
Grandes — but  only  to  leave  them  again  as  soon  as  they 
had  obtained  knowledge  of  tho  paradisiacal  districts 
southward  again  of  those. 

Tho  Casas  Gi-andes  on  tho  llio  Gila,  and  at  Chihua- 
hua, have  been  mentioned  by  every  ti-aveller  who  has 
ever  passed  that  way,  from  the  Spanish  missionaries 
of  the  17th  century  to  tho  officers  of  tho  most  recent 
expedition  sent  by  the  United  States;  and  tho  nume- 
rous reports  that  have  been  collected,  offer  abundant 
matoriul  for  study  to  the  inquirer  into  Mexican  history. 

VOL.  I. 


It  must  strike  eveiy  one  that  tho  more  southerly  ruins 
manifest  greater  culture  and  experience  in  the  builders, 
ond  also  indicate  that  the  towns  and  settlements  so 
situated  were  moro  thickly  peopled,  and  inhabited  for 
a  longer  time,  than  those  lying  further  north,  which 
also  are  in  a  state  of  far  more  complete  decay.  Among 
the  former  are  some  remains  of  buildings  that  might 
bo  restored  with  no  great  expenditure  of  time  and 
trouble.  Mr.  Bartlett,  in  his  Personal  Narrative,  has 
given  us  an  excellent  description  of  tho  Casas  Grandes, 
and  alluded  also  to  those  of  other  travellers — old  and 
new.  He  firat  mentions  the  Casas  Gmndcs  on  the 
Rio  Salinas,  whose  broad  valley  shows  evident  traces 
of  former  cultivation,  though  now  thickly  overgrown 
with  mezquit  bushea 
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Olil  cnimlH,  often  of  coimidcrdldu  longtii,  for  tho  irriga- 
tion of  tlio  neighbouring  Inndt,  ns  well  ax  ditches  fur  the 
i  inmo  purpose,  aro  clearly  rccngnlHnldo,  nlthoiigh  nioHtly 
]  choked  up  nnd  overgrown.  Tho  ruins  thcm8clve.>i,  whicli 
>  nt  a  distance  looked  like  rugged  liills,  lie  on  a  kind  of 
I  olovatcd  plain  or  platea\i,  anci  consist  of  the  remains  of 
nil  ancient  ndolio  buihling,  that  must  have  been  two 
htindri'd  feet  long,  ami  eighty  broad,  with  its  four 
sides  fiontiiig  towards  the  four  cardinal  points.  Por- 
tions of  the  walls  nro  still  standing  in  many  places, 
namely,  at  tho  highest  point  on  tho  south  side,  where 
there  must  havo  been  four  stories,  rising  onu  above 
another  ;  and  again  at  tho  north  end  of  tho  west  side. 
'Iheso  fragments  of  walls,  however,  scarcely  rise  above 
tho  wildly  luxuriant  shrubs  that  grow  about  them. 
One  round  heap,  overtopping  all  tho  rest,  appears  to 
liavo  been  a  kind  of  tower,  and  tho  masses  of  adobes 
nro  btill  so  hard,  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  break 
tlicm.  Un  tho  western  side  are  visible  tho  remains  of 
a  long  wall,  that  must  havo  stretched  out  far  beyond 
tho  building,  and  probably  served  ns  an  inclosurc. 
Towards  tho  north-cast,  at  a  distance  of  three  or  four 
hundred  feet  from  the  principal  building,  aro  tho 
remains  of  a  circular  inclosed  space,  of  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  mako  out  the  puqioso.  It  is  much  too  small 
for  a  courtyard,  and  again  mutli  too  largo  for  a  well, 
nnd  tho  vicinity  of  tho  canal  also  makes  this  supposition 
unlikely.  From  the  highest  point  of  these  ruins,  which 
may  bo  about  twenty-iivo  feet  above  the  surface  of  tho 
plateau,  other  similar  heaps  of  ruins  are  visible  in  all 
directions,  and  especially  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  towards 
tho  cast,  where  a  whole  range  of  them  may  bo  seen 
extending  from  north  to  south.  The  entire  plain  is 
covered  with  painted  fragments  of  pottery,  some  of 
which  nro  in  such  good  jircscrvation,  that  you  might 
draw  tho  whole  outline  of  tho  v£s.?el  of  which  they 
have  foimed  a  part.  There  are,  also,  many  green 
stones  found  on  the  surface  of  tho  ground,  where  they 
havo  been  washed  free  of  earth  by  tho  rains,  and  they 
nro  always  eagerly  sought  for  by  ony  natives  who  may 
happen  to  bo  present.  These  stones  also  have  been 
mentioned  by  nil  travellers  from  the  Missionary  Coro- 
nndo,  who  crossed  the  Gila  in  1640,  to  tho  latest 
visitor. 

Barilett's  description  of  the  Ceaaa  Qrandes  is  so 
accurate,  that  a  comparison  may  easily  bo  made  by 
means  of  it  with  the  ruins  on  the  Colorado  Chiquito, 
li\;t  unfortunately  the  latter  are  so  much  decayed  that 
there  is  little  more  left  than  foundation  walls.  Even 
in  these  tho  resemblance  is  perceptible,  but  thefio 
buildings  must  havo  been  of  smaller  extent  than  those 
on  the  Gila  and  in  Chihuahua ;  and  the  dimensions  of 
the  masonry  also,  and  of  tho  rpoms,  must  have  been 
less  considerable.  Apart  from  the  consideration  that 
for  this  very  reason  the  buildings  on  the  Colorado 
Chiquito  would  have  been  more  quickly  destroyed, 
everything  appeal's  to  indicate  that  if  the  northern 
nnd  southern  ruins  originated,  as  can  hardly  be 
doubted,  with  the  same  people,  the  northern  must  be 
older  than  the  southern ;  but  that  greater  experience, 
and  the  wish  to  erect  more  durable  abodes,  occa- 
sioned the  construction  on  the  Giln,  the  Salinas,  and 
Chihuahua,  of  larger,  more  commodious,  and  more 
E.oUd  edifices.! 

'  Lieut.  J.  VV.  Albert,  in  liis  Report  concerning  New  Mexico 
mnilo  in  tho  years  1816, 1847,  p.  4a,  says,  "  We  were  surprised 
by  tho  great  resemblance  between  tlio  Cosas  Orandcs  and  tlie 
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I.EiioiTx  SruiMo. 

Winter  was  approaching,  a  hard  fmst  had  dmwn 
an  icy  covering  over  tho  waters  of  tho  Colorado  Chi- 
quito, and  thrown  its  whito  mantle  on  all  prominent 
o))jects.  Now  cases  of  sinall-pox  had  occurred,  not- 
withstanding tho  favourable  change  in  tho  weather, 
but  of  nine  cases  that  occurred  in  tho  camp  all  re- 
covered, though  tho  most  severe  illness  prevailed  in 
the  high  mountains,  where  thero  was  little  protection 
from  the  cold  and  snow,  nnd  an  interruption  of  tlio 
journey  was  not  to  bo  thought  of. 

Tho  waggons  rolled  along  easily  over  tho  froaon 
ground,  tho  hoar-frost  sparkled  and  glittered  in  tho 
sunbeams,  and,  as  the  sun  rose  higher,  gradually  dis- 
appeared ;  further  and  further  westward  wo  journeyed, 
mile  after  mile  was  p,t8Sod,  and  at  last  the  snowy 
mountains  of  San  Francisco  could  be  distinctly  seen 
with  all  the  details  of  their  scenery  :  and  numeroui 
volcanic  hills,  ravines,  and  lofty  woods,  were  clearly 
distinguishable.  We  now  found  ourselves  passing  over 
rough  stony  ground,  that  formed  the  inclosuro  of  a 
valley,  then  through  the  valley  itself ;  sometimes  wo 
saw  the  glassy  river  gleaming  close  to  us,  sometimoB 
only  tho  trees  on  its  banks,  and  that  at  a  considerable 
distance,  according  to  tho  windings  of  the  streams,  and 
as  it  approached  or  retired  from  our  course,  which  we 
endeavoured  to  make  as  straight  as  possible.  Large 
red-tailed  buzzards  (liuteo  barealit,  Sws.)  sat  thought- 
fully on  the  projecting  branches  of  cotton-wood  trees, 
and  small  partridges  hopped  about  among  the  thick 
shrubs,  and  nothing  hindered  our  progress,  until  we 
found  ourselves  so  hemmed  in  among  volcanio  rocks 
that  we  were  compelled  to  take  the  only  way  open  to 
us,  namely,  the  way  back. 

On  tho  22nd  of  December  they  bade  farewell  for 
ever  to  the  Colorado  Chiquito.     They  were  now  1182 
miles  from  Fort  Smith,  and  348  from  tho  Bio  Grande 
del  Norte,  and  they  found  themselves  at  a  height  of 
4775  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     From  the  time 
they  quitted  tho  river,   they  began   to  ascend.     A 
more  dreary  country,  says  MoUImusen,  than  wo  tra- 
velled through  on  this  day  can  hardly  be  imagine< 
The  way  went  up  hill  and  down  hill,  over  rugge 
volcanic  ground,  tho  shoes  of  our  mules  and  tho  ir:i 
hoops  round  the  wheels  of  our  waggons  leaving  let 
coloured  marks  on  tho  sharp  lava-liko  rocks ;  and  t 
journey  was  so  much  the  more  toilsome  as  wu  had  i 
contend  against  an  ascent  of  forty-seven  feet  to  thi 
mile,  and  an  icy  north  wind  which  was  driving  thi 
volcanic  dust  in  our  eyes.     Wo  had  provided  ouraelvei 


buildings  of  Acoina  and  Fucblo  do  Tnos.  We  need  no  fiirlh..' 
proof  of  tho  common  origin  of  the  New  Moiicans  (Pueblo-Indians) 
and  the  Aztecs ;  nnd  Olavigero  also  says,  on  the  sul>jcct  of  the 
nations  of  Anahunc  having  come  from  tho  north, '  llesides  the 
testimony  of  Torquemada  and  Bczancourt,  we  have  other  prool's ; 
on  a  journey  that  the  Spaniards,  in  1606,  made  from  New  Mexico 
to  the  Tijon  Kiver,  six  Imndred  miles  towards  the  north-west, 
they  found  there  great  buildings,  and  met  with  Indians  who  could 
spoak  the  Mexican  langoage." 

The  most  important  obserrations  on  the  subject  of  the  Coiaa 
Grandes,  however,  have  been  made  by  Professor  Buschmnnn,  in 
his  copious,  elaborate,  and  excellent  work  On  iki  Aztte  Lccat 
Samia,  pp.  5!l-67, 1853,  already  cited. 
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with  water  for  our  own  tuc,  aa  tlio  first  tipring  wo 
cx|)octcd  to  moot  with  lay  at  two  dayii'  journey  I'rora 
the  Colorado  Chiquito,  but  our  cattle  were  obliged  to  do 
without  it,  which  was  lo  much  the  harder  un  them 
that  they  could  find  only  a  very  scanty  lupply  of  fond, 
10  thinly  scattered  about  the  itony  ground  that  it  was 
hardly  worth  thoir  learch.  There  was  little  choice 
with  respect  to  a  camping-place,  so,  after  jogging  on 
till  towards  evening,  we  pitched  our  tents  at  the  foot 
of  a  heap  of  lava,  where  a  few  shrubs  offered  a  supply 
of  fuel;  the  sky  clouded  over,  a  bitter  wind  cnnio 
howling  between  the  naked  hills,  and  everything  in- 
dicated the  approach  of  snow  and  bad  weather. 

After  a  few  miles  the  next  day  they  came  to  a  group 
uf  small  extinct  volcanoes,  the  only  ornament  of  which 
was  the  cold  black  streams  of  lava,  which  could  be 
clearly  di.scerned  on  the  gray  suiiiice  of  the  hill ;  and 
towards  the  north-west  rose  more  and  more  hills,  one 
seeming  to  hide  behind  another.  The  ascent  wax  now 
fifty  feet  to  the  mili>,  and  the  snow  was  falling  so  thick 
that  we  could  no  longer  see  round  us,  and  had  to  be  very 
onreful  not  to  miss  the  track,  for  a  very  few  minutes 
served  to  cover  it  completely  with  snow.  We  mot 
herds  of  forked  antelopes,  who  appeared  to  be  hasten- 
ing away  from  the  snowy  regions  towards  the  plains, 
and  with  every  mile  some  change  took  place  in  the 
scenery.  Single  cedars  began  to  emerge  from  the  white 
covering,  and,  becoming  thicker  and  thicker,  at  lost 
formed  woods,  which  increased  in  height  as  we  advanced 
into  them.  We  had  to  make  many  a  round  to  avoid 
impenetrable  thickets  and  deep  ravines,  that  would 
have  been  impassable  for  our  waggons.  Our  guides, 
amongst  whom  might  now  be  reckoned  those  who  had 
made  the  journey  but  a  few  days  before,  were  scorcely 
able  to  make  out  the  way  we  were  going,  through  the 
falling  snow;  but,  fortunately,  the  wind  that  raged 
above  in  the  mountains  did  not  reach  us,  sheltered  as 
we  were  by  both  mountain  and  forest. 

Although  we  suffered  a  good  deal  from  cold  in  the 
feet,  we  could  not  but  rejoice  in  the  fine  spectacle  of 
nature  that  surrounded  us,  and  I  believe  that  to  all 
who  shared  in  the  expedition  this  first  day's  march  in 
the  depth  of  winter — this  sudden  transition  from  the 
dreary  volcanic  waste  to  vast  forests  and  sky-piercing 
mountains — will  not  readily  be  forgotten. 

Most  picturesque  was  the  eflect  of  the  wild  ravines 
and  beds  of  torrents,  with  their  huge  blocks  of  stone 
covered  with  snow,  and  the  black  caves  and  chasms 
beneath,  in  which  many  firs  and  cedars  had  struck  root. 
The  slender  trees  hung  perfectly  still  from  the  declivi- 
ties, and  allowed  the  snow  to  rest  on  the  dai'k  green 
nec;'.les  that  thickly  clothed  their  boughs,  only  bowing 
their  heads  gently  when  a  gust  of  wind  rushed  down 
the  mountain  to  die  away  among  their  trunks.  A 
solemn  stillness  reigned  through  all  nature,  for  the 
deep  snow  hushed  the  sound  of  the  waggon-wheels  and 
mules'  hoofs,  and  the  wolves,  lurking  here  and  there  in 
the  woods,  indulged  us  only  now  and  then  v/ith  a 
broken  howl. 

There  wanted  now  only  one  day  to  Christmas,  and 
slill  the  eye  could  feast  on  richly-clothcd  trees;  in 
every  one's  baggage  wei-o  to  be  found  some  well-pre- 
served bottles  of  that  which  makes  glad  the  heart  of 
travelling  man ;  and  the  marvellous  combination  of 
wood  and  mountain  and  valley  must  have  tended  to 
remind  every  one  of  their  great  Creator,  and  awaken 
feelings  of  devout  gratitude.  This  feeling  is  closely 
allied  to  those  of  love  to  one's  neighbour,  and  compas- 


sion for  the  brute  creation;  and  thoro  wos  no  one, 
soys  Mullhausen,  I  imagine,  in  our  whuio  expedition 
who  did  not  at  this  time  sincerely  grieve  for  tlio  hard- 
ship sutTered  by  our  poor  beasts,  who  for  tlicir  Christmas 
cheer  had  to  scrape  away  snow  a  foot  deep  to  got  at 
Iho  scanty  grass  and  moss  beneath, 

A  little  beyond  they  came  to  the  rdgo  of  a  rocky 
ravine,  where  wildly  rushing  waters  had  worn  n  deep 
hollow  in  the  rock,  and,  as  in  this  chasm  thi^y  were 
protected  on  all  sides,  they  halted  to  pass  tiio  Christmas. 

The  northern  bank  of  the  ahove-mcntioucd  ravine 
consisted  of  a  steep  wall  of  lava,  which  in  cooling  had 
formed  nearly  horizontal  rents  that  ran  far  in  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  These  chasms  hi  '  ofl'crcd 
the  Indians  fucilitii'S  for  constructing  tolcnilili;  dwell- 
ings with  very  little  labour,  not  certainly  a  very  oligibln 
residence,  but  one  that  to  a  wild  Tonto  or  Youipay,  who 
is  accustomed  to  make  his  house  out  of  the  burk  of  a 
tree,  probably  had  its  recommendations.     The  sharp 

fioints  of  the  lava  on  the  floor  had  been  covered  by  u 
led  of  hard  ji.unped  clay,  on  which  they  could  stretch 
their  unclothed  forms  in  great  comfort,  and  then  cluy 
partitions  had  been  built  up  to  form  chambers,  some- 
times entirely  separate,  sometimes  communicating  with 
each  other  by  small  openings ;  but  these,  as  well  as 
those  which  led  into  the  open  air,  were  only  just  largo 
enough  for  a  man  to  creep  through.  It  did  not  appear 
that  these  chasms  had  been  recently  inhabited,  at  least 
we  found  not  the  smallest  article  that  could  indicate 
such  an  occupation,  but  it  is  true  that  the  {lersons  likely 
to  inhabit  them  have  so  very  small  a  stock  of  worldly 
possessions,  and  those  few  so  indis])eu8able  to  them, 
that  they  are  very  little  likely  to  leave  anything  behind 
them.  Most  probably  they  are  only  inhabited  in  the 
summer,  and  as  the  winter  is  very  severe  in  these  ele- 
vated regi(  ns,  the  natives  withdraw  at  that  season, 
and  seek  a  refuge  in  the  somewhat  milder  climate  of 
the  plains.  The  entrances  to  these  dwellings  were  in 
such  awkward  places  on  the  rocky  wall,  that  now, 
when  the  path  was  rendered  still  more  slippery  by  the 
snow,  we  had  to  take  the  greatest  cave,  in  scrambling 
out  again,  not  to  glide  down  into  the  abyss  below. 

Christmas-eve  was  duly  celebrated,  but  of  Christmas 
day,  MoUhauscn  says  it  was  passed  in  perfect  quiet,  in 
thinkinc  over  past  times  and  our  distant  homes, 
where  the  church  bells  were  now  summoning  all  to  the 
religious  celebration  of  the  season.  We  heard  no  plea- 
sant solemn  bells,  but  he  must  have  been,  indeed,  a 
dull  clod  in  whom  the  scenery  around  awakened  no 
feeling  of  devotion.  While  deep  in  the  woods  the 
woodpecker  hammered  away  at  the  decaying  trunks, 
and  the  small  birds  seemed  to  warble  their  thanks  for 
the  lovely  sunny  day,  iid  the  shelter  aflbrdcd  them  by 
the  thick  cedar  boughs  from  frost  and  snow,  we  looked 
up  at  the  sublinie  summits  of  the  San  Francisco 
Mountains,  and  needed  no  temple  made  with  hands 
wherein  to  worship  our  Creator. 

On  the  36th  of  December  we  broke  up  our  encamp- 
ment at  an  early  hour,  and  set  nut  again,  directing  our 
course  towards  the  southern  point  of  the  San  Francisco 
Mountains.  (See  p.  025.)  As  soon  as  we  had  the 
wooded  hills  behind  us,  and  were  following  an  opening 
towards  the  west,  we  saw  the  mountain  displayed  in  all 
its  beauty.  We  were  about  ten  miles  from  the  base  ol 
the  principal  one,  and  could  clearly  distinguish  its 
formation.  Four  great  peaks,  covered  with  dazzling 
snow,  rose  high  above  the  rest,  and  though  numerous 
summits  thronged  around  and  seemed  connected  with 
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tliein — perliaps  had  gl•o\^•n  out  of  them — that  only 
tpiulcd  to  complete  .  their  unmistakably  volcanic 
cliaiactc",  which  would  liavo  struck  us  even  if  wo  had 
not  been  for  days  jiast  travelling  on  volcanic  soil,  and 
obviously  not  far  from  the  great  centre  o^  action.  The 
deeply  hoUowed-out  beds  of  the  ancient  lava  streams 
now  formed  wooded  ravines,  that  cleft  the  momitain 
from  summit  to  base,  and  increased  in  width  as 
nnniei'ous  small  streams  issuing  from  tho  sides  poured 
into  tlicm.  The  dense  ]nnc  and  cedar  woods  roaelu'il 
about  half  way  up  the  mountain,  and  thence  became 
lighter  and  lighter,  leaving  about  one  third  of  it  lying 
in  spotless  )<urity  of  white,  on  which  the  inequalities  of 
ground  were  nipvia'd  only  by  very  light  shadows. 

When  near  the  foot  of  tho  mountain  wo  tiu-ned  to 
pass  roii;-;'.  it  to  tho  south  tho  way  leading  between 
lofty  pino  woods  and  fiuall  treeless  plains.  Wo  saw 
herds  of  ant'^lcpes  and  black-tailed  deer,  but  thoy  were 
so  wild  and  shy  that  we  conld  seldom  get  a  shot  at 
one.  Of  tho  magnificent  sfpiirrels,  native  to  these 
woods,  we  got  several ;  but,  unfortunately,  these  pi-ctty 
creatures  took  refuge  at  our  approach  on  the  to])3  of  the 
liighest  trt^es,  so  that  we  couhl  only  reach  them  with  our 
rides,  and  on  this  account  wo  had  to  kill  several  before 
we  got  ono  whose  skin  was  not  torn  by  the  b\dlets,  but 
fit  to  be  stuffed.  Tlioso  that  were  shot  wore,  however, 
not  lost,  for  they  made  a  very  well-tasting  dish  for  our 
honiewhat  frugally-supplied  table.  The  length  of  this 
Kqi.irrcl  (Sciurtis  dorsalts)  is  two  feet  i'rom  the  tip 
of  tl'C  no.se  to  tho  extremity  of  the  tail,  which  alone 
measures  eleven  inches.  The  ears  arc  broad  and 
almoso  round,  furred  inside  and  out,  and  with  long 
tufts  of  hair  at  tho  tips.  Tho  colour,  dark  gray,  with 
the  exception  of  a  stripe  of  fine  red  brown  along  the 
back  and  behind  the  ears.  Tho  belly  is  white,  and  the 
while  J>art  is  marked  ofl  from  tho  gray  by  a  black  line 
along  the  side.  The  tail  is  gray  at  the  top  with  long 
white  loose  hair,  but  q'lito  white  undcrueatli. 

On  tho  evening  of  the  next  day  they  reached  a  level 
ravine  which  soon  led  them  into  a  spacious  valley, 
bounded  on  three  sides  by  woods,  but  on  the  north  by 
tl'.e  real  San  Francisco  ]\Iountains,  two  of  which  rose 
like  enormous  colossi  beibro  us,  whilst  the  snowy  peaks 
of  the  two  others  only  peeped  over  from  tho  west.  We 
passed,  diagonally,  across  the  valley  towards  an  angle 
formed  by  the  hills  and  the  spur  of  the  great  mountain, 
and  halted  near  Leronx  Sprin^t- 

We  had  now  reached  our  highest  point  since  cross- 
ing the  Sierra  Madre,  and  found  ourselves  at  7,472  feet 
alio-  the  level  of  the  sea  but  278  feet  lower  than  on 
the  Sierra  Madre.  Keckoned  from  the  base,  the  prin- 
cipal mountain  rose  4';73  feet,  which  gives,  as  the  total 
height  of  tho  peak,  11!,  145  feet  above  tlie  sea  level ;  and 
wo  thei'efore  .^lill  wanted  nearly  200  feet  to  tho  line  of 
]ierpetv...'.  snow,  winch  i,,  this  latitude  is  at  14,000 
i'cet  .^  t  niuvber  nf  niiles  wo  had  travelled  from  Fort 
Smi:li  in  'Jiis  point  was  1239,  aiul  from  Albuquerque 
iOJ.  (.S'coWap,  p.  (124.) 
ij  On  the  former  occasion  when  Leroux  had  passed 
I  j  through  thc^e  regions,  he  had  had  no  waggons  to  think 
of,  but  travelling  only  with  mules,  and  tru.sting  to  their 
Kurcness  of  foot,  ho  had  always  taken  the  straightest 
way.  Uiit  the  case  was  otherwise  now,  since  it  was  our 
bui-ine.'is  to  get  ihn  waggons  on  at  least  as  far  as  the 
Colorado  of  tho  west,  for  to  carry  them  across  that 
broad  rapid  river,  with  the  few  means  at  our  disposal, 
we  did  not  hope. 

As  none  of  our  reconnoitring  parties  had  prooeodcd 


beyond  Leroux  Spring,  it  was  considered  advisable  to 
stop  tho  expedition  at  this  spot,  in  order  to  send 
forward  another  division  which  should  examine,  as 
thoroughly  as  jiossible,  the  ground  to  be  traversed,  ami 
send  back  messengers  to  indicate  the  best  route  for  tho 
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BiLt,  Williams'  MorxTiTxa— Oa.\y  Beahs— Tun  Natives 
or  THESE  ItEoioNs— Paiitiiidob  Creek— Tcrkey  SrHixo  — 
W'aiimtu  op  Snow— 1'ass  of  the  Azteo  Moitntains  — 
Yaxipay  and  Canon  Creeks— iMPiucriCAiiiLiTy  of  the 
Guoi'NO— I'nESENCB  oe  Natives  in  tue  Kavine. 

The  days  passed  at  tho  foot  of  tho  San  Francisco 
Ttlountains  were  very  cold  and  had  they  not  been  so 
much  protected  by  them,  they  would  have  suficred 
consider.ibly.  They  were  seldom  able  to  see  far  around 
them,  and  the  snowy  masses  that  rose  up  on  every  side, 
left  them  very  much  in  doubt  concerning  all  that  ex- 
ceeded tho  distance  of  twenty-five  miles.  Due  west, 
however,  there  aro.se  a  blue  peak  above  the  rugged 
landscape,  which  they  determined  must  bo  Bill 
Williams'  ISTountain,  and  it  subsequently  appeared  that 
they  were  not  deceived.  The  mountain,  or  rather  group 
so  called,  were  extinct  volcanoes  covered  with  pines  and 
cedars.  On  tho  first  of  January,  1834,  Lieutenant 
Whifiples'  party  in  advance  bivouacked  at '  New  Year's 
S|)i'iug"  at  tho  foot  of  the  mountains,  tho  rest  of  tho 
Expedition  came  up  the  day  following. 

Tho  numerous  foot])rints  of  tho  gray  bear,  which 
traversed  tho  forest  in  all  directions,  JlGllhuuscn  says, 
tempted  us  to  follow  them.  We  (!xamined  tlio  forest 
that  lay  to  the  south  of  us,  as  well  as  that  at  the  foot 
of  Jlount  Sitgreaves  and  tho  neighbouring  hills,  and 
we  found  dens  in  such  numbers  that  if  they  had  been 
tenanted  wo  should  have  had  a  bear  to  every  aero  of 
laud.  The  declivities  and  ravines  of  Mount  Sitgreaves 
are,  it  see.ns,  a  jiarticularly  favourite  residenco  with 
them,  and  even  Leroux,  old  trapper  and  hunter  as  he 
was,  did  not  remember  to  have  over  met  with  signs  of 
such  numbers  living  together  on  so  small  a  space;  but, 
unfortunately,  the  whole  company  had  emigrated  but 
a  few  days  before  our  arrival.  Probably  tho  freezing 
of  the  water  liad  occasioned  this  move,  for  wo  found 
on  tho  ice  marks  of  their  having  tri'.  ■  to  bre.ik  it. 
They  seemed  to  have  made  their  journey  to  tho  soutl 
in  troops  of  eight  or  more,  and  their  path  was  plainly 
recogni.sable  on  the  glittering  snow.  They  walk  one 
behind  another,  each  stejiping  in  tho  footprints  of  his 
front  rank  man,  and  in  this  w.iy  broad  trampled  im- 
pressions lind  been  made,  in  whicli  the  snow,  melted  by 
tho  heat  of  tho  fleshy  foot  soles,  had  afterwards  frozen 
again  to  smooth  ice.  Tliey  had  probably  loft  with 
reluctance  a  region  that  had  afforded  them  in  super- 
fluity their  favourite  food,  tho  sweet  nuts  of  tho  cedar; 
but  tho  want  of  water  had  driven  them  all  away,  and 
our  'jear  hunt  consisted  in  nothing  more  than  running 
about  looking  for  the  prints  of  their  hugo  paws,  and 
then,  from  their  breadth,  estimating  tho  size  of  the 
individuals  who  had  made  thtin.  Every  day,  as  long 
as  wo  remained  at  this  spot,  we  .searched  tho  woods, 
climbed  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  scrambled  down 
into  the  ravines,  but  no  creature  but  the  gray  squirrel 
enlivened  the  solitui'"  and  it  fled  at  onr  approach  to 
the  top  of  tho  highest  trees. 

There  can  bo  scarcely  any  human  beings  in  ex- 
istence who  stand  on  a  lower  grade  thiui  the  Indians 
between  the  San  Francisco  Mountains  and  tho  great 
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Cdlorado  of  the  west  They  are  generally  reckoned  as 
belonging  to  the  race  of  the  Ajinclies,  or,  at  all  events, 
as  akin  to  them ;  they  are  equally  shy  and  mistrustful, 
and  Iiave  the  same  thievish  propensities,  and  all  attempts 
to  establish  anything  like  a  friendly  relation  with  them 
have  hitherto  failed.  The  very  sight  of  a  white  man 
seems  to  strike  them  with  terror,  but  they  will  go 
creci)ing  after  him  whenever  they  can,  to  watch  for  an 
opportunity  to  shoot  a  few  aiTows  at  him  and  his  steed 
Irom  a  safe  liiding-place.  Were  they  in  possession  of 
anything  that  might  be  turned  to  advantage  by  the 
whites,  better-considered  attempts  would  have  been 
probably  made  for  the  civilization  of  these  savages,  but 
they  are  utterly  destitute,  and  distinguished  from  the 


beasts  of  the  forest  only  by  the  faculty  of  speech.  Tlieir 
forms  are  dwarfed  and  ugly,  and  can  hardly  be  other- 
wise, considering  the  kind  of  food  they  subsist  upon, 
chiefly  the  berries  of  the  cedar,  the  edible  nuts  of  a 
kind  of  pine  {I'iinia  edulis),  gmss  seeds,  and  the  roots 
of  the  Mexican  agave. 

They  have  a  great  desire  for  llesh  meat,  indeed;  but, 
as  they  are  very  bad  sportsmen,  notwitlistiinding  tho 
superfluity  of  game  in  their  forests,  they  very  seldom 
get  any,  unless  they  can  succeed  in  stealing  a  beast 
from  tho  peo])le  of  New  Mexico,  or  when  a  party  of 
travelhu's  are  passing,  wounding  some  straggling  animal 
with  their  arrows,  so  that  it  has  to  be  left  behind. 
Captain  Sitgrcavcs  suflfcred  several  losses  from  a  tribe 
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of  these  natives  known  (uidcr  tlie  name  of  Vosninos  or 
Cuclmichnos,  who  \i.sod  to  slink  about  his  herd,  and  at 
last  send  a  whole  flight  of  arro'vs  among  them.  On 
one  occasion,  when  three  of  his  mules  were  killed,  he 
ordered  the  soldiers  to  fire  on  the  savages,  but  they 
were  already  almo.st  beyond  range,  though  a  track  of 
blood  showed  that  at  least  one  of  tliem  hail  got  a  lesson. 
Wo  were  now  passing  through  the  territory  where 
CJuptaiu  iSitgreaves  had  been  sj  continually  tormented 
by  them,  but  wo  never  so  much  as  caught  sight  of  one, 
or  even  came  upon  any  fresh  traces  of  them ;  the  cause 
of  tho  difl'erenco  being  doubtless  that  his  journey  was 
made  three  months  earlier  than  ours,  at  the  season  when 
the  natives  were  getting  their  harvest  of  nuts  in  the 


woods,   instead   of  being   driven   away  by  frost   and 
snow. 

The  expedition  was  delayed  eight  days  at  New  Year's 
Spring  shoeing  the  m\iles  and  nn\king  excursions  to 
discover  a  way  through  tho  mountains.  t)n  tho  ninth 
a  start  was  efl'ecti.'d,  and  they  bivouacki  il  in  a  deep 
crevice  of  black  lava,  i,r  "  Jjava  Creek,"  as  they  called 
the  place.  We  had  now,  says  Mijllliaiisen,  for  a  eon- 
siderable  extent  ♦'•e  semo  scenery,  the  same  rough 
ground,  tho  same  deep  ravines,  lava  fields,  and  volcanic 
hills.  Here  and  there  we  saw  solitary  specimens  of 
tho  black-tailed  deer  and  the  antelope,  and  more  fre- 
quently wolves  and  cayotas  annoimced  their  iiresenco 
by  howlii.3  and  chattering  as  they  prowled  around  us  in 
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the  scanty  cedar  woods ;  there  was  a  dreary  character 
in  the  whole  landscape  that  gave  us  little  hope  of  any 
better  pasture  for  our  cattle,  but  we  plodded  on,  paying 
what  attention  we  could  to  the  objects  that  fell  within 
our  several  departments,  and  the  viameter  marked  with 
unvarying  fidelity  the  number  of  miles  traversed. 

After  leaving  Lava  Creek,  the  next  place  that  deserves 
any  mention  is  Cedar  Creek,  a  tolerably  broad  valley, 
richly  grown  on  cither  side  with  cedar  woods,  whence 
the  small  river  or  brook,  which  s  ims  to  contain  water 
only  in  the  rainy  sv^ison,  has  received  its  name.  Four 
miles  before  Cedar  Creek  the  country  begins  to  decline 
so  rapidly,  that  there  is  a  difference  of  700  feet  in  this 
tract,  namely,  183  feet  to  a  mile ;  the  fall  also  is  not 
equally  distributed  over  the  whole  extent,  but  includes 
some  very  steep  descents,  down  which  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult to  bring  the  waggons  safely  to  Cedar  Creel-. 

After  this  we  still  continued  to  descend  at  the  iS*" 
now  of  only  forty-one  feet  to  the  mile,  till  on  the  11th 
cif  January  we  reached  the  dry  rocky  bed  of  a  stream 
that  turns  in  many  windings  towards  the  south-west. 
At  fii-st  we  took  it  for  the  Bill  Williams'  River,  which 
rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  same  name,  and  flows 
towards  the  Great  Colox-ado ;  but  we  became  convinced 
afterwards  that  we  were  mistaken,  and  called  it  Par- 
tridge Creek,  from  the  numerous  pretty  creatures  of 
that  kind,  with  their  splendid  head  ornaments,  that 
adorned  its  steep  rocky  shores.  It  was  not  easy,  how- 
ever, to  identify  a  river  of  which  we  knew  only  the 
mouth,  and  presumed  to  have  its  source  in  the  Bill 
Williams'  Mountains.  All  else  that  we  knew  concerning 
this  river  rested  on  the  narratives  and  the  testimony 
of  a  certain  trapper  denominated  Bill  Williams,  who, 
coming  down  the  Great  Colorado,  had  discovered  the 
mouth  of  a  river  near  some  village  of  the  Mohave 
Indians,  and  had  followed  it  up  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  some  mountains,  which  were  also  called  after  him  by 
the  western  hunters,  until  at  last  his  name  found  its 
way  to  the  newest  maps.  At  present,  it  would  be  no 
easy  task  to  determine  the  exact  geographical  position 
of  the  Bill  Williams'  Fork.    (See  p.  005.) 

The  banks  of  Partridge  Creek  were  high  and  abrupt, 
but  the  adjacent  ground  looked  so  unfavourable  for  nur 
purposes,  that  when  wo  found  a  tolerably  suitable  place 
for  getting  down  into  the  bed  of  the  stream,  we  pitched 
our  camp  there  at  a  spot  where  the  water  was  not  quite 
dried  up.  This  was  as  far  as  Lieutenant  Whipple  had 
come,  so  that  it  m'os  now  necessary  to  stop  and  ascertain 
tlu  possibility  of  continuing  our  course  along  the  bed 
of  the  stream,  or  of  leaving  it  conveniently  if  we  could 
not,  which  appeared  a  more  imcertain  matter  than  the 
first,  from  the  towering  height  to  which  the  banks  now 
rose. 

The  pretty  little  partridge  that  abounded  so  here 
was  the  Callipepla  Califurnica  of  Gould;  Ctdlipepla 
sqiiamata,  if  the  feathers  of  the  crest  are  long  and 
l)ointed.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  common  tame  pigeon, 
is  distinguished  by  its  beautiful  gray  and  brown  plu- 
mage, and  especially  by  six  or  eight  feathcw,  two  inches 
long,  upon  its  head,  which  are  broad  at  the  top  and 
narrow  below,  so  that  when  pressed  together  they 
Hssumo  a  club-like  form.  When  the  bird  is  frightened 
or  on  its  flight,  it  carries  this  crest  forward  towards 
the  beak,  but  at  other  times  falling  over  the  back  of 
the  head.  These  pretty  creatures  are  os  agreeable  to 
the  taste  as  to  the  sight,  and  we  found  them  in  such 
masses  in  Partridge  Creek,  that  very  few  shots  served 
to  Eervo  us  all  with  an  abundant  dish. 


We  also  saw  the  largo  gray  wolf  {Canis  lupus,  L. — 
Var  griaeus,  Richardson)  crossing  along  the  edge  of  the 
ravine,  but  he  was  very  shy,  and  knew  exactly  how  to 
keep  out  of  the  reach  of  our  rifles. 

The  sun  shone  brightly  over  the  hard  frozen  ground 
and  the  frosted  vegetation,  as  we  pursued  our  way 
along  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  up  and  down  the  hills 
connected  with  the  mountain  chain ;  and  we  had  not 
gone  many  miles  before  our  attention  was  powerfully 
attracted  by  a  row  of  cotton -wood  trees;  and  on  coming 
nearer  we  discovered  the  dry  bed  of  a  stream  that  ap- 
peared to  proceed  from  the  mountains.  Some  closely- 
growing  willows  that  we  saw  in  a  ravine  led  us  to  infer 
the  neiglibourhood  of  water;  and  we  accordingly 
turned  the  steps  of  our  mules  in  that  direction. 

As  we  rode  through  the  long  withered  grass  that 
covered  an  opening  in  the  wood,  we  suddenly  came  in 
sight  of  a  numerous  flock  of  wild  turkeys,  which,  startled 
at  our  upproach,  were  running  at  a  great  rate  towards 
a  hiding-place.  The  shots  fired  among  them  were  emi- 
nently successful ;  but  when  several  of  them  fell,  the 
rest  spread  their  wings  and  flew  away  as  fast  as  they 
could.  The  birds  killed  had  fallen  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  water  that  gushed  out  of  the  ground  over  an 
area  of  some  acres  in  extent,  and  turned  it  into  a  kind 
of  marsh,  with  occasional  pools;  only  at  one  place  did 
it  flow  bright  and  clear,  towards  the  above-mentioned 
bed,  and  was  there  lost  again  after  a  short  course.  The 
turkeys  we  had  shot  suggested  a  name  for  the  newly- 
discovered  spring,  which  was  forthwith  entered  in  every- 
body's journal  as  Turkey  Spring.  At  the  place  where 
we  watered  our  cattle,  and  where  natives  apjieared  to 
have  encamped  only  a  few  days  before  our  arrival,  we 
filled  our  leathern  flasks ;  and  then,  after  a  short  rest, 
continued  our  journey.  By  our  visit  to  Turkey  Spring 
we  had  got  deeper  into  the  mountains,  which  much  in- 
creased the  difficulty  of  our  progress.  The  heights  that 
we  had  to  cross  were  more  obrupt,  the  ravines  deeper, 
and  as  the  chain  of  moimtains  ran  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion, and  we  had  not  changed  our  course,  we  were  soon 
surrounded  by  them,  though  those  lying  towards  the 
east  might  certainly  rather  be  called  hills. 

We  wore  now  no  longer  on  volcanic  ground,  but 
metamorphic  rocks,  and  stupendous  masses  of  granite 
lay  piled  up  around  us,  seeming  to  look  down  proudly 
like  castles  on  tho  dark  low  forest  beneath  them,  and 
blocks  of  white  quartz  with  yellow  veins  reminded  us 
of  the  gold-bearing  quartz  of  California. 

Tho  whole  scene  appeared  beautiful  to  us  after  our 
long  journeying  over  the  dreary,  desolate,  volcanic 
region,  and  our  eyes  rested  with  great  pleasure  on  the 
lofty  peaks,  the  dark -green  pines  and  cedars,  on  the 
fantastic  forms  of  the  masses  of  granite,  and  on  the 
long  range  of  hills,  vanishing  at  last  in  the  blue 
distance. 

Hence  they  came  to  another  row  of  leafless  cotton- 
wood  trees,  but  this  time  not  on  the  banks  of  a  dry 
river  bed,  but,  to  their  great  satisfaction,  by  a  swiftly 
running  stream,  and  which  they  followed  upwards  to  a 
gently-ascending,  almost  treeless  hill,  where  they  found 
ancient  ruins,  from  which  they  named  not  only  the 
stream  but  the  whole  range — Pueblo  Creek. 

Who  could  have  imagined,  says  MBllhausen,  that 
even  in  such  a  remote,  secluded  spot  as  this,  traces  of 
tho  Aztecs  would  be  found  1  But  it  was  so,  for  we 
had  before  us  the  foundation  stones  of  small  buildings, 
timt  still  lay  in  the  order  in  which  they  had  been  placed 
by  their  builders.     The  walls,  indeed,  had  entirely  dis- 
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appeared  and  left  not  a  trace  behind,  from  which  wo 
concluded  that  they.had  been  built  of  Adobes,  which 
in  the  course  of  time  would  be  dissolved  and  washed 
away.  The  foundation  stones  lay  in  circles  and  ovals 
of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  diameter,  as  if  the  walls 
that  had  stood  on  them  had  formed  towers;  and  there 
could  be  no  doubt  about  the  place  or  the  origin  of  the 
masoL.y,  as  we  found  about  the  usual  painted  frag- 
ments of  pottery — though  in  no  great  quantity,  as  if 
only  a  small  part  of  the  town-building  nation  had  in- 
habited this  fruitful  district;  but  the  place  was  admi- 
i-ably  adapted  for  a  settlement,  for  the  Pueblo  Creek 
watered  a  charming  little  valley,  that,  by  its  situation 
and  its  fertility,  might  well  have  tempted  the  former 
inhabitants  of  these  ruins  to  plant  a  town  in  it. 

Beyond  Pueblo  Creek  they  had  before  them  what 
our  traveller  designates  as  the  primeval  wilderness, 
untouched,  unchanged  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the 
Creator. 

It  was  not,  however,  the  grand  primeval  forest  such 
as  may  bo  seen  more  to  the  east,  nor  the  dreary  deserts 
characteristic  of  this  mountain  chain ;  but  low  cedars, 
and  scattered  oaks  and  pines,  growing  as  irregularly  as 
if  they  had  been  flung  there  at  random  among  fantas- 
tically formed  rocks,  and  masses  of  rolled  stonesi,  that 
had  much  the  appearance  of  masonry.  The  utter  death- 
like stillness  of  this  solitude,  where  every  word  spoken 
and  every  footfall  were  distinctly  re-echoed,  had  some- 
thing in  it  strangely  oppressive.  Even  the  animals 
appeared  to  shun  the  place,  and  to  betake  themselves 
in  preference  to  the  pleasant  valley  of  the  Pueblo. 
The  only  creature  we  saw  was  a  skunk,  which  looked 
very  cross  at  us,  holding  up  its  dhaggy  tail,  and 
threatening  us  with  the  weapon  wherewith  nature  has 
armed  it ;  but  two  of  our  Mexicans,  disregarding  its 
menaces,  killed  it  from  a  distance  with  stones.  A  shot 
might  have  injured  the  bladder,  and  allowed  the  over- 
powering fluid  it  contains  to  escape,  by  which  the  skin 
would  have  been  rendered  utterly  useless  for  my 
collection. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  wet  garments  placed 
over  night  in  dry  snow,  that  is  when  the  frost  is  severe, 
will  dry  ere  the  morning,  nor  is  it  generally  known 
(hat  a  bed  in  the  snow  is  a  very  warm  one,  and  a  pro- 
tection against  cold,  although  everyone  is  aware  that 
the  covering  the  earth  with  snow  in  winter  is  a  bounti- 
ful provision  of  Providence  to  shelter  and  protect 
vegetation.  Here,  however,  is  a  curious  instance 
related  by  MOUhausen  when  bivoiucking  in  the 
mountains : — 

Towards  morning  I  was  awakened  by  a  feeling  of 
intolerable  heat ;  the  blankets  lay  so  heavy  upon  me 
that  perspiration  was  bursting  from  every  pore ;  and 
at  the  same  time  I  had  such  a  sensation  of  oppression 
at  the  chest  that  I  was  alarmed,  and  thought  I  was 
certainly  going  to  be  ill.  I  threw  back  the  covering 
that  I  had  drawn  over  my  head  when  I  fell  asleep, 
and  then  the  matter  was  explained  by  the  falling  of 
loose  snow  on  my  face,  and  though  it  was  still  dark  I 
perceived  that  I  was  completely  snowed  up.  The  wind 
was  whistling  around  us,  roaring  through  the  ravines 
and  breaking  down  and  tearing  up  decayed  trees,  and 
furiously  shaking  the  strongest  trunks  and  closest 
thickets ;  and  the  snow  was  falling  heavily,  and  was 
drifted  by  the  wind  in  great  quantities  towards  our 
hiding-place.  Our  whole  company  was  soon  awake, 
but  no  one  ventured  to  get  up ;  for  aa  the  snow  had 
nearly  stopped  up  the  air-hole  that  each  had  left  in 


his  wrappages,  and  more  than  doubled  the  weight  of 
his  coverings,  every  one  was  as  much  overpowered  by 
heat  as  myself,  and  it  was  thought  better  to  avoid 
sudden  contact  with  the  cold  air. 

At  length,  after  many  tedious  searches  after  a  way, 
the  expedition  undertook,  on  the  23rd  of  January,  the 
march  up  what  they  designated  the  Aztec  or  Fueblu 
Pass,  and  at  first  Molhausen  relates  all  went  smoothly 
enough,  but  very  soon  all  hands  had  to  be  summoned 
to  clear  away  obstacles  with  pickaxes,  axes,  and  spades. 
Very  slow  work  it  was,  and  when  within  about  half 
a  mile  of  the  watershed,  we  were  compelled  to  stop 
from  utter  exhaustion,  as  well  as  from  the  coming  on 
of  darkness.  There  had  been  a  slight  thaw  during 
the  day,  but  it  froze  again  at  night,  and  so  arrested 
the  melting  of  the  snow. 

On  the  24th  we  prepared  for  crossing  the  highest 
point  that  lay  before  us  before  reaching  the  Pacific ; 
and  heavy  work  we  had  with  the  last  mountain,  but, 
as  every  one  was  in  full  vigour  after  a  night  of  un- 
disturbed repose,  we  set  to  work  with  a  will,  and  in  a 
few  hours  the  last  waggon  rolled,  and  th)  last  rider 
trotted,  down  the  western  declivity  of  the  Aztec  Moun- 
tains. I  could  not  leave  the  spot  without  taking  a 
sketch  of  thd  scene  that  presented  itself  as  I  looked 
back  over  the  way  we  had  passed.  I  could  see  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  ravine,  and,  quite  clearly,  the 
distant  blue  mountains  that  rose  far  away  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Val  de  Chino.  The  ravine,  seen 
from  above,  looked  like  a  long  strip  of  pine-wood 
inclosed  on  both  sides  by  high  rocks  and  mountains. 
The  snow,  that  still  lay  all  around,  enabled  us  to  dis- 
tinguish far  off  the  trees  and  shrubs  that  adorned  the 
plateau  here,  covered  with  horizontal  strata  of  stone, 
and  the  grotesquely-shaped  towering  masses  of  rock. 
Even  in  its  wintry  robe  the  scenery  was  beautiful,  but 
must  be  far  mo.-e  so  when  the  now  leafless  cotton-wood 
trees  that  bordvir  the  Pueblo  Creek  wear  iheir  rich 
spring  decorations,  and  a  bright  green  derpentine  lino 
winds  along  the  tops  of  the  dark  pine- woods.  Towards 
the  west  nature  wore  a  totally  different  aspect  When 
from  the  San  Francisco  Mountains  we  had  beheld  the 
chain  of  the  Aztec,  wa  had  hoped,  from  their  summits, 
to  be  able  to  discern  the  Colorado  and  its  valley;  but 
instead  of  that  we  had  now  again  before  us  only  wild 
mountains,  intersected  by  dreary  plains.  North  and 
south,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  stretched  the  range 
that  we  had  just  crossed ;  in  a  south-westerly  direction 
we  saw  extinct  volcanoes,  and  due  north  elevated  pla- 
teaus; due  west,  in  the  remotest  distance,  snow-covered 
regions  seemed  to  approach  each  other.  It  is  scarcely- 
possible  that  the  foot  of  a  white  man  ever  trod  this 
pass  before  us,  and  years  may  elapse  without  anyone 
finding  his  way  through  it  again ;  yet  probably  before 
ten  years  have  gone  by  the  panting  and  snorting 
locomotive  will  waken  the  echoes  of  these  wild  moun- 
tains I 

We  liavo  every  faith  in  the  ultimate  establishment 
of  at  least  two  railroads  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific — one,  as  wo  have  before  explained,  by  the 
fertile  belt  of  the  main  Saskatchewan  and  the  low 
northerly  passes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  other 
in  the  goutn  through  the  Mormon  tonitory  of  Utah,  or 
still  more  likely  through  New  Mexico  ;  but  it  will  in 
all  probability  bo  many  decades  before  cither  of  these 
most  desirable  results  arc  brought  about,  and  when 
they  are,  it  is  strongly  to  bo  opined  that  some  far  more 
favourable  lino  will  be  found  in  New  Mexico  than  that 
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cxiiloied  by  Lieutenant  Whipple's  party.  To  judge 
of  tlio  time  neccasary  to  carry  out  railway  communica- 
tion, wo  need  only  refer  to  this  fact,  that  owing  to  tlic 
want  of  completion  of  the  Halifax  and  Quebec  Rail- 
way, for  nearly  six  months  of  the  year  there  are  no 
means  of  communication  between  Great  Britain  and 
Canada,  except  through  the  ten-itory  of  the  United 
States,  and  yet  the  thing  is  not  done. 

Tiie  way  lay  downwards  after  cros.sing  the  Aztec 
mountains,  and  with  the  fall  of  the  ground  the  snow 
began  to  melt  away,  and  the  ground  became  soft  and 
slushy;  and  what  they  had  taken  at  a  distance  for 
hilly  country  proved  to  bo  rugged  mo\uitains,  which 
were   rendered   still  more  toilsome  and  dangerous  to 


travel  over,  by  the  numerous  and  deep  ravines  by 
which  they  were  intersected.  The  expedition  took 
two  day.s'  rest  in  this  wild  country,  at  a  place  called 
Yampay  Creek,  where  were  clifTs  of  red  Hiindstone, 
rising  pevirendicularly  in  blocks,  slabs,  columns,  and 
whole  colonnades,  with  numerous  clefts  and  caverns — 
a  whole  labyrinth  of  chambei-s,  corridoi-s,  and  spacious 
saloons — some  of  which  had  evidently  been  inhabited 
by  Mezcal  or  Agave-eating  Indians. 

Wc  remained  so  long,  says  iSIolU  lusen,  scrandjling 
about  in  these  caves,  that,  tliough  we  did  not  seem  to 
have  gone  far,  we  could  not  find  om*  way  bixck ;  and 
tliongh  wo  came  often  enough  to  openings  that  led  into 
the  open  air,  we  could  see  no  way  of  citlier  getting 
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down  into  the  vall(!y  or  up  to  the  plain.  The  licight 
of  the  opening  from  the  ground  made  a  jump  out  of 
the  qiiestion,  and  the  rocks  were  too  steep  for  even  a 
Tonto  or  Yainpay  Indian  to  climb  down.  After  long 
wandering  about,  however,  we  discovered  a  narrow 
opening  like  a  cliimney,  through  which  wo  managed 
to  climb  up  to  the  plain  above:  and  then  wo  found 
that  the  jilaco  where  we  liad  emerged  into  tiio  upper 
world  WHS  a  very  little  way  off  the  cam}).  To  return 
into  the  valley,  we  must  again  have  made  the  same 
wide  circuit  as  before;  so,  after  all,  our  researches  in 
the  valley  of  Yampay  Creek  were  limited  to  a  very 
Binall  portion  of  it. 

From  one  crovk  the  road  lay  to  another.    Uno  day 


it  was  Tampay,  the  next  Canon,  so  called  from  its  being 
the  deep  rocky  bed  of  a  river,  to  get  out  of  which  they 
had  to  harness  twelve  mules  to  every  waggon.  The 
environs  were  more  wild  and  rugged  than  at  any  point 
of  our  previous  jo\irney.  Northward,  at  the  distance 
of  about  two  miU's,  rose  stupendous  table-shaped  rucks, 
that  made  any  a<lvance  in  that  direction  impossible; 
and  southward,  also,  lay  mount<iins  of  an  irregular  form, 
liut  equally  inaccessible:  t<  the  west,  only,  the  moun- 
tains fell  back  a  little,  and  seemed  to  leave,  at  all  events, 
a  po.ssibiIity  of  a  passage;  but  the  ground  between  them 
was  rugged  and  broken,  and  furrowed  by  a  perfect  net- 
work of  chasms  and  old  torrent  lieds. 
In  what  direction  we  wore  to  make  our  way  to 
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Lieutenant  Whipple  wc  could  not  even  gucsa,  though, 
in  hopes  of  oiiving  time,  we  niittio  an  attempt  to  got 
along  the  shore  of  Canon  Cicek  towardp  the  south ;  but 


wo  wore  compelled,  after  a  short  march,  to  return  to 
the  pliicc  we  Iiad  left,  and  there  wait  for  further  in- 
formation  from  our  reconnoitring  party;  for,  in  tho 


-=^?^^pjp-r  ;:i,*^?i£^ ; ',-.' ■■ " "•i^^'i ^ ^■'' ' 


MOHAVe    INDIANS, 


direction  we  had  Been,  we  could  not  even  travel  with 
unladen  nuilcR,  for  Icrs  with  waggons,  so  rent  and 
broken  was  the  ground. 

As  on  tho  sand,  that  covered  most  of  the  hollow.s, 


there  were  many  traces  of  largo  hares,  Dr.  Kcnnerly 
and  I  went  out  in  search  of  sport.  We  had  tethered  our 
nuilcs  on  an  open  jiiece  of  ground,  and  then  proceeded 
up  the  ravine,  and  a  sudden  turn  in  it  Koon  hid  from 
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iiK!  Loth  the  mules  and  my  companion ;  but  the  circnm- 
stanoo  did  not  seem  worth  notice,  and  I  was  going 
along  examining  the  ground  closely  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish the  old  marks  of  hares  from  new  ones,  when 
I  suddenly  perceived  that  in  one  place  the  track  of  the 
hnre  had  been  trodden  out  by  an  Indian  sandal  evi- 
dently only  a  few  hours  before.  I  jumped  as  if  I  had 
seen  a  poisonous  snake,  for  I  knew  that  I  might  be  sur- 
rounded in  this  place  by  enemies  who  did  not  know  the 
meaning  of  compassion,  and  who  might,  from  behind 
any  of  the  masses  >f  rock  or  chasms  about,  salute  me 
with  a  shower  of  their  dangerous  arrows.  Cautiously 
peeping  into  every  corner,  and  getting  my  rifle  and 
revolver  ready  for  instant  use,  I  commenced  a  retro- 
grade movement;  and  when  I  turned  round  the  corner 
perceived,  to  my  great  fright,  that  Dr.  Kennerley's 
mule  had  vanished,  and  that  mine,  though  still  in  her 
place,  was  giving  unmistakeablc  signs,  by  snorting  and 
throwing  up  his  tail,  that  he  felt  uneasy  in  his  mind. 
1  stood  still,  and  was  endeavouring  to  make  out  whether 
there  were  any  savages  lying  in  ambush,  when  I  heard 
Dr.  Kennerley's  voice  calling  out  to  me  from  a  neigh- 
bouring hill  —  "  Mount  and  come  away  directly."  I 
obeyed,  and  was  very  soon  by  his  side;  and  keeping 
our  arms  in  readiness,  we  made  as  quickly  as  possible 
for  the  heights,  where  there  were  no  treacherous  lurk- 
ing-places whence  the  savages  might  rush  out  upon  us. 

My  comrade,  I  found,  had,  like  myself,  lost  sight  of 
the  mules,  but  was  called  back  by  hearing  their  violent 
snorting.  Thinking  they  had  been  frightened  by  a 
wolf  or  a  panther  ho  went  to  thorn,  but  found  out  his 
mistake  when  he  discovered  the  traces  of  Indians,  who 
must  have  liidden  tliemselves  the  moment  before  his 
return  behind  some  of  the  rocks.  He  mounted  his 
mule  immediately,  and  rode  to  a  height  whence  he 
could  see  the  ravine  into  which  I  had  tiu-ned,  and  also 
cover  with  his  rifle  the  approach  to  my  mule  ;  but  the 
savages  were  probably  alarmed  by  finding  us  so  well  on 
our  guard,  for  a  more  cowai-dly  race  than  the^  Indians 
does  not  exist. 

When  we  were  once  more  on  open  ground  our  anxiety 
vanished,  for  wo  were  too  well  armed  for  them  to  sliow 
themselves.  Wo  had  forgotten,  in  our  eagerness  for 
Bijort,  the  insuperable  obstacles  that  opposed  the  pro- 
gress of  the  expedition ;  and  when  we  got  on  the  track 
i)f  the  waggons  were  much  surprised  to  find  that  they 
had  returned  to  the  old  camp. 

XVI. 

TONTO  IBMAKB— CiCTtS  PASS— Bill  WILLIAMS'  FOBK— THE 

OiAHi  Caotos  (Ceheps  OioantiI's)— The  Hbaveb  Villaoe. 

Tbey  had  just  finished  a  meal  at  the  camp  when  a 
loud  shrieking  noise  that  sounded  like  laughter  reached 
their  eai-s,  and  immediately  after  some  of  the  Mexicans, 
with  two  Indians  whom  they  had  caught,  issued  from 
the  cedar  thicket.     The  prisoners  trembled  undiv  ; '  ■■ 
firm  giipo  with  which  they  were  held,  and  i      1, 
allowed  themselves  to  be  dragged  towards  i\  \-.     hi     ■ 
fire,  where  the  commanding  officer  of  the  c!(,  ■  ••    ^ 
tenant  Johns,  ordered  some  men  to  mount  ;       ■.!  :> 
them.     They  hadlieen  found  by  two  of  our  i  ,i  .t'tHvs 
in  a  cave,  from  which  there  was  no  way  of  esoni)o,  so 
that  they  wore  easily  taken ;  but  of  course  they  were 
not  detained  with  any  cruel  or  hostile  intentions,  but 
only  in  order  to  make  them  show  us  the  springs  hidden 
in  these  mountains. 

Move  repulsive-looking  physiognomies  nnd  figures 


than  those  of  our  two  prisoners  could  hatdly  bo  ima- 
gined. They  were  a  young  and  an  older  man,  some- 
what below  the  middle  size,  but  powerfully  made ; 
with  large  heads,  projecting  cheekbones  and  foreheads, 
very  thick  noses,  swelled  lips,  and  little  slits  of  eyes 
with  which  they  looked  about  as  fierce  and  cunning  as 
wolves.  Their  skins  were  darker  than  I  had  ever  seen 
those  of  Indians,  and  their  hair  hung  in  wild  tangled 
masses  round  their  beads,  though  the  usual  Indian 
topknot,  tied  round  with  some  pieces  of  stufi'  and 
leather,  was  not  wanting. 

The  younger  woa  dressed  in  a  kind  of  cotton  shirt, 
and  wore  torn  mocassins  and  leggings ;  but  the  other 
had  only  some  rags  of  a  Navahoe  blanket,  which  bo 
had  fastened  round  his  body  with  thorns  for  pins. 
His  legs  and  feet  had  no  kind  of  protection  from  the 
sharp  stones,  thorns,  and  cactus  prickles,  unless  the 
thick  indurated  skin,  like  bufialo  leather,  that  covered 
them,  might  count  for  such,  and  render  other  covering 
superfluous.  Their  weapons  consisted  of  bows  five  feet 
long,  and  reed  arrows  measuring  three  feet,  and  fur- 
nished with  neatly-cut  stone  points. 

The  savages  were  brought  to  lieutenant  Johns'  tent, 
and  many  questions  put  to  them,  but  they  could  not 
or  would  not  understand  the  signs  made  to  them,  but 
chattered  and  moaned  continually,  and  snatched  at 
everything  that  was  offered  them,  or  lay  neor  them, 
and  stuck  it  into  a  kind  of  pouch  or  girdle  made  of 
woven  bast.  One  cou'd  hardly  help  asking  oneself 
whether  these  two  wretched  creatures,  who  seemed  to 
have  no  other  intelligence  than  a  sort  of  monkey-like 
curiosity,  and  no  other  feeling  than  selfish  fear,  could 
be  really  human  beings  in  whom  glowed  a  divine  spark 
that  only  needed  to  be  fanned  for  them  to  become 
useful  members  of  civilised  society.  One  cannot  but 
feel  some  doubts  about  it,  though  their  appearance 
certainly  excites  compassion. 

After  many  vain  attempts  to  get  out  of  these  Tonto 
Indians  information  about  the  character  of  the  counti-y, 
they  were  taken  back  to  the  watch-fire,  and  given  into 
the  charge  of  a  soldier  and  two  Mexicans,  who  were  to 
prevent  their  escaping,  but  not  to  fire  upon  them  if 
they  attempted  it.  As  the  evening  wore  on,  the 
curious  spectators  who  bad  coUectei  round  them 
gradually  dropped  off*,  so  that  at  last  only  the  sentinels 
were  left  with  them.  The  captives  had  been  sitting 
quite  passive,  without  manifesting  the  smallest  inclina- 
tion to  move — probably  in  order  to  lull  the  vigilance 
of  their  guards — but  now  the  moment  they  took  their 
eyes  off  them,  they  sprang  up  like  lightning,  and  rushed 
to  the  neighbouring  thicket.  The  younger  had  madf 
such  an  immense  leap  that  it  had  carried  him  out  of 
reach, '  ■;  the  other  was  brought  back,  and  since  it 
was  a  very  impottant  point  for  us  not  to  lose  sight 
of  him,  we  fastened  him,  by  means  of  a  long  chain  and 
a  padlock,  to  a  strong  stake  in  the  ground ;  a  bayonet 
w.sa  then  held  to  his  breast,  so  that  the  sharp  point 
touched  the  skin,  and  he  was  given  to  understand  that 
<■■:  would  bo  driven  into  his  breast  if  he  again  attempted 
ti'  escape.  Of  course  this  was  only  said  to  frighten 
'■in'.,  nnd  he  contemplated  our  proceedings  merely  with 
i;  kind  of  vacant  curiosity,  and  gave  us  to  understand, 
hy  icriniinal  moaning  sounds,  that  he  did  not  enjoy 
beiiiy  i:.  our  company ;  but  he  ate  the  food  offered 
him,  jiut  the  presents  into  his  pouch,  and  then  curled 
himself  round  like  a  dog,  and  lay  down  before  the  fire 
and  slept  till  the  next  morning. 

The  attempt  to  obtain  some  information  from  Lim 
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was  then  repeated,  but  completely  frustrated  by  his 
obstiDacy,  or  his  real  stupidity ;  but  the  arrival  of  two 
Mexicans,  sent  bock  by  Lieutenant  Whipple  to  guide 
us  to  his  camp,  put  an  end  to  his  examination,  and  the 
uavage  was  dismissed  with  some  small  presents,  and 
the  sign  for  breaking  up  given. 

Under  the  guardianship  of  the  Mexicans  they  tra- 
versed two  miles  of  wild  impracticable  sort  of  country, 
and  then  entered  upon  a  plain  which  ended  in  high 
rocks  till  they  came  to  a  ravine,  where  they  bivouacked. 
The  next  day  the  road  lay  from  one  ravine  to  another, 
between  cedar-wooded  hills,  and  thence  by  a  pass  which 
was  called  Cactus  Pass,  from  the  abundance  of  the 
gigantic  Echinocactua  Wisizeni,  many  of  which  stood 
among  the  rocks  looking  like  huge  casks  or  barrels. 
Many  were  four  feet  high  and  seven  feet  round.  The 
ireary  wilderness  beyond  this  assumed  so  repulsive  an 
aspect  that  they  were  forced  to  give  up  the  plan  of  a 
direct  course  west  to  the  Colorado,  and  to  submit  to  a 
new  reduction  of  the  luggage,  and  leave  behind  some 
more  of  the  articles  not  absolutely  necessary. 

Since  leaving  the  San  Francisco  mountains,  they  had 
travelled  150  miles,  but  they  could  still  see  clearly 
their  ice  and  snow- covered  summits.  It  was  for  the 
last  time,  however,  for  their  way  now  led  down  into 
a  valley,  .i  so  steep  a  one,  that  all  hands  were  in 
requisition  to  get  the  waggons  down.  When  they  got 
to  the  foot  of  the  moimtains  they  turned  south,  till 
they  came  to  a  brook,  called  "  White  Cliff  Creek," 
which  enlarged  further  on  to  what  they  designated 
"  Big  Sandy,"  and  hence  they  soon  joined  the  Canon 
Creek,  the  main  branch  of  Bill  Williams'  Fork,  which 
burst  here  clear  and  bright  from  the  eastern  moun- 
tains, and  showed  them  in  its  valley  a  way  that  soon 
led  them  to  the  Bill  Williams'  Fork,  and  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Great  Colorado. 

Where  we  first  struck  the  Canon  Creek,  its  breadth 
"iried  from  ten  to  twenty  feet,  some  cotton-wood  trees 
stood  here  and  there  uiran  its  banks,  and  mezquit  and 
withered  bushes  partly  covered  the  valley.  As  far  as 
we  could  see,  towards  the  south-west,  its  inclosure  was 
formed  by  rocks,  and  high  stony  mountains  or  low 
hills,  whose  vegetation  consisted  solely  of  scattered 
mezquit  bushes  and  cacti.  The  fine  fresh  water  of  the 
liver  was  too  inviting,  and  the  thirst  of  the  animals  too 
great,  for  us  to  think  of  moving  on  immediately;  but 
aa  the  day  was  not  far  advanced,  we  passed  into  the 
valley,  and  travelled  five  or  six  miles  further,  without 
much  hindrance.  When  we  stopped  and  looked  about 
for  a  suitable  camping-ground,  however,  we  were  muoh 
annoyed  to  discover,  instead  of  a  swiftly  flowing  stream, 
only  a  dry  river  bed  and  drifting  sand,  and  we  had  to 
send  back  some  mounted  messengers  to  fetch  aa  much 
water  iis  was  positively  necessary. 

A  mild  spring  breeze  was  blowing  here,  which, 
though  the  trees  and  shrubs  were  still  bare,  had  covered 
the  ground  with  fresh  gross,  that  was  eagerly  cropped 
by  our  cattle.  We  were  now  only  2,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  the  ground  \ras  declining  rapidly  towards 
Bill  Williams'  Fork.  A  march  of  a  few  miles  brought 
us,  on  the  following  morning,  to  a  place  where  the 
river  suddenly  made  its  appearance  again,  gushing  out 
of  the  sand,  and  watering  the  valley  over  its  whole 
breadth,  moistening  the  roots  of  the  cotton-wood  trees 
and  willows,  and  sending  forth  now  green  shoots  from 
amongst  the  dried  reeds.  We  rested  in  this  pleasant 
spot  some  hours,  and  then  went  on  again  till  late  in 
the  evening.    This  day  we  saw,  for  the  first  time,  the 


giant  cactus  (Cereut  gtgaruetu),  specimens  of  which 
stood  at  first  rather  widely  apart,  like  straight  pillars 
ranged  along  the  sides  of  the  valley,  but  afterwards, 
more  closely  together,-  and  in  a  different  form — namely, 
that  of  gigantic  candelabras  of  six-and-thirty  feet 
high,  which  had  taken  root  among  stones  and  in 
clefts  of  the  rocks,  and  i-ose  in  solitary  state  at  various 
points.    {See  p.  C48.) 

This  Cereus  giganteiu,  the  qucon  of  the  cactus  tribe, 
is  known  in  California  and  New  Slexico  under  the 
name  of  Petahaya.  The  missionaries  who  visited  the 
country  between  the  Colorado  and  the  QiIa,more  than 
a  hundred  years  ago,  speak  of  the  fruit  of  the  Petahaya, 
and  of  the  natives  of  the  country  using  it  for  food  ; 
and  they  also  mention  a  remarkable  tree  that  had 
branches,  but  no  leaves,  though  it  reached  the  height 
of  sixty  feet,  and  was  of  considerable  girth.  We 
touched,  on  our  journey,  the  northern  limit  of  this 
peculiar  kind  of  cactus,  which  from  there  extends  far 
to  the  south  across  the  Gila,  and  is  also  frequently 
found  in  the  state  of  Sonora,  and  in  Southern  California. 
The  wildest  and  most  inhospitable  regions  appear  to  be 
the  peculiar  home  of  this  plant,  and  its  fleshy  shoots 
will  strike  root,  and  grow  to  a  surprising  size,  in 
chasms  and  heaps  of  stones,  where  the  closest  examina- 
tion can  scarcely  discover  a  particle  of  vegetable  soil. 
Its  form  is  various,  and  mostly  dependent  on  its  age  ; 
the  first  shape  it  assumes  is  that  of  an  immense  club 
standing  upright  in  the  ground,  and  of  double  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  lower  part  at  the  top.  This  form  is 
very  striking  while  the  plant  is  still  only  from  two  to 
six  feet  high,  but  as  it  grows  taller,  the  thickness 
becomes  more  equal,  and  when  it  attains  the  height  of 
twenty-five  feet,  it  looks  like  a  regular  pillar ;  after 
this  it  begins  to  throw  out  its  branches.  These  come 
out  at  first  in  a  globular  shape,  but  turn  upward  as 
they  elongate,  and  then  grow  parallel  to  the  trunk, 
and  at  a  certain  distance  from  it,  so  that  a  cereus  with 
many  branches  looks  exactly  like  an  immense  cande- 
labra, especially  as  the  branches  are  mostly  symmetri- 
cally arranged  round  the  trunk,  of  which  the  diameter 
is  not  usually  more  than  a  foot  and  a-half,  or  in  some 
rare  instances  a  foot  more.  They  vary  much  in  height ; 
the  highest  we  saw  at  Bill  Williams'  Fork  measured 
from  thirty-six  to  forty  feet ;  but  south  of  the  Gila 
they  are  said  to  reach  sixty;  and  when  you  see  them 
rising  from  the  extreme  point  of  a  rock,  where  a  sur- 
face of  a  few  inches  square  forms  their  sole  support, 
you  cannot  help  wondering  that  the  first  storm  does 
not  tear  them  from  their  airy  elevation. 

Inside  the  fleshy  column,  however,  it  is  provided 
with  a  circle  of  ribs,  each  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and 
a-half  in  diameter,  reaching  to  the  summit,  and  of  as 
close  and  firm  a  texture  as  the  wood  of  the  cactus 
usually  is ;  and  these  enable  it  to  defy  the  storm. 
When  the  plant  dies,  the  flesh  falls  off  from  the  woody 
fibres,  and  leaves  the  skeleton  of  the  giant  standing 
sometimes  for  years,  before  it  too  becomes  the  prey  of 
corruption.  The  trunk  of  the  cereus,  as  well  as  its 
branches,  is  notched  from  the  root  to  the  tip,  at  regular 
distances,  and  the  structure  of  the  outer  surface  gives 
it  a  certain  resemblance  to  an  organ.  The  edges  are 
closely  set  with  tufta  of  grey  prickles,  at  equal  distances, 
between  which  gleams  out  the  bright  green  colour  of 
the  plant  itself;  in  May  or  June,  the  tops  of  bolh 
branches  and  trunks  are  adorned  with  largo  white 
blossoms,  which  are  replaced  by  pleasantly  tasting 
fruit  in  July  and  August     When  dried,  this  fruit 
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strongly  resembles  a  fig,  and  is  a  favourite  kind  of  food 
with  the  Indians,  who  also  prepare  a  syrup  from  it,  by 
boiling  it  in  curthern  vessels. 

If  the  snutUer  specimons  of  the  Gereus  giganleus 
that  wo  had  seen  in  the  morning,  excited  our  astonish- 
ment, the  feeling  was  greatly  augmented,  when,  on  our 
furtlier  journey,  we  bolield  this  stately  plant  in  all  its 
magnificence.  The  absence  of  every  other  vegetation 
enabled  us  to  distinguish  these  cacti  columns  from  a 
great  distance,  as  they  stood  symmetrically  arranged 
on  the  heights  and  declivities  of  the  mountains,  to 
which  thoy  imparted  a  most  peculiar  aspect,  though 
certainly  not  a  beautiful  one.  Wonderful  as  each 
plant  is,  when  regarded  singly,  as  a  grand  specimen  of 
vegetable  life,  these  solemn,  silent  forms  which  stand 
motionless  even  in  a  hurricane,  give  a  somewhat  dreary 
character  to  the  landscape.  Some  look  like  petrified 
giants,  stretching  out  their  arms  in  speechless  pain, 
and  others  standing  like  lonely  sentinels,  keeping  their 
dreary  watch  on  the  edge  of  precipices,  and  gazing  into 
the  abyss,  or  over  into  the  pleasant  valley  of  the  Bill 
Williams'  Fork,  at  the  flocks  of  birds  that  do  not 
venture  to  rest  on  the  thorny  arms  of  the  Petahaya ; 
though  the  wasp  and  the  gaily  variegated  woodpecker 
may  be  seen  taking  uj)  their  abode  in  the  old  wounds 
and  scars  of  sickly  or  damaged  specimens  of  this  sin- 
gidar  plant. 

The  capricious  river  soon  vanished  again  in  the  sand, 
but  before  evening  they  reached  a  group  of  trees  which 
had  been  invisible  to  them  the  greater  part  of  the  day, 
and  where  the  stream,  in  all  its  abundance  again,  forced 
itself  through  a  narrow  bed.  The  trees  and  shrnbs 
were  already  pushing  forth  fresh  buds,  and  the  patches 
of  green  grass  were  becoming  more  frequent.  There 
was  also  now  an  abundance  of  excellent  water,  but  their 
cattle  had  sufl'ered  too  much  to  bo  able  to  recover  them- 
selves i  II  a  short  rest.  Not  a  day,  .says  Mollhausen,  went 
by  without  our  liaving  to  shoot,  or  leave  behind,  some  of 
them  ;  and  one  waggon  after  another  was  abandoned, 
and  its  loai?  distributed,  as  well  as  might  be,  on  the 
sore  backs  of  our  poor  beasts,  so  that  we  were  every 
moment  reuiindod  to  lose  no  time.  We  wore  threatened 
also  with  another  trouble  :  our  flocks  of  sheep  were 
diminishing  rapidly,  for  IIG  men  had  to  get  framthcm 
daily  rations  of  meat,  which  it  would  not  do  to  lessen, 
hiiice  the  rations  of  flour  had  been  dimiuLshed  one  half, 
and  wo  could  only  calculate  on  using  the  mules  for 
food  in  ca.ses  of  extreme  distress,  that  we  might  not 
diminish  the  means  of  transport  for  our  papers  and 
collections.  Game,  with  which  we  could  have  made 
an  acceptable  addition  to  our  dietary,  was  almost 
entirely  wanting.  Partridges,  indeed,  liovered  daily 
around  us  ;  ami  the  fowl  that  covered  the  broader 
jiarts  of  the  rivei-,  and  the  neighbouring  marshes  and 
flooded  meadows,  made  us  many  a  savoury  dish  j  but 
these resoui'ces were  trifling  in  proportion  to  the  numbers 
of  our  company,  and  our  appetites  unluckily  seemed  to 
increase  as  our  supplies  diminished.  There  were  sheep 
in  the  neighbouring  mountains,  and  we  caught  sight  tf 
one  occasionally,  but  they  were  excessively  shy,  and  if 
pursued  would  frequently  plunge,  head  over  heels, 
down  a  precipice ;  we  could  not  boast  of  the  capture 
of  ono  of  the.se  interesting  animals,  for  wo  could  never 
get  even  within  rifle-range  of  them.  There  were, 
therefore,  reasons  enough  why  we  should  get  on  as  fast 
as  wo  could,  if  only  in  short  marches,  towards  our 
destined  goal. 
Their  start,  on  the  6th  of  February,  was  favoured  by 


fine  weather,  and  they  took  their  way  slowly  along  the 
bed  of  the  river  itself;  and,  our  traveller  relates,  at 
first  the  sand  was  firm,  but  gradually  it  became  un- 
steady, the  valley  clo.sed  in,  and  even  if  wo  had  left  the 
river,  and  endeavoured  to  force  our  way  through  the 
thick  tangled  growth  of  underwood,  we  should  have 
gained  little  in  the  firmness  of  the  ground,  for  the 
whole  valley  was  standing  in  water.  We  soon  found 
that  this  was  an  artificial  inundation,  for  wo  came  to  a 
number  of  dams,  constructed  with  so  much  sagacity 
and  forethought  that  the  water  could  not  rise  above  a 
certain  height,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  in  the  ponds 
could  not  decrea.se.  Wo  were  now  in  a  beaver  settle- 
ment, and  as  my  nmle  stepped  cautiously  through  the 
deep  water,  I  was  amused  by  listening  to  the  remarks 
of  some  soldiers,  who  imagined  thoy  saw,  in  the  in- 
genious structures  before  them,  the  work  of  human 
hands,  and  rather  hastily  inferred,  that  they  would  now 
have  no  more  half-rations. 

It  is  scarcely  possible,  indeed,  for  any  one  who  sees 
those  dams  for  the  first  time,  to  believe  that  they  are 
the  woi'ks  of  any  but  rational  creatures,  for  nowhere  is 
there  the  slightest  indication  of  ignorance  of  the  power 
of  water,  and  tho  strength  i-equired  for  a  wall  that  is 
to  resist  its  pressure.  No  single  dam  is  exposed  to  it 
along  its  whole  breadth,  but  the  structure  is  placed 
diagonally  to  the  stream,  and  raised  till  tho  water 
collecting  before  it  is  found  sufliciently  deep.  Quito 
at  the  end  of  the  dam  an  opening  is  left,  just  largo 
enough  to  ]>revent  the  superfluous  water  from  ilowiiig 
over  tho  dam  and  injuring  it,  yet  not  so  largo  as  to 
allow  the  water  to  got  too  low  fur  biulding  tho  separate 
dwellings. 

The  beaver  is  unfortunately  so  shy,  that  he  can  very 
seldom  be  seen  at  work,  and  the  untiring  iiuUutry  of 
the  builders  can  only  be  inferred  from  their  works. 
In  a  beaver  republic  there  are,  it  aj)peai-s,  two  classes 
of  works — namely,  the  public  ones,  which  arc  necessary 
for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  community, — such  as  the 
building  of  new  and  the  repair  of  old  dams,  and  tho 
construction  of  the  houses,  which  are  built  in  stories, 
and  so  that  the  upper  one  rises  above  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

Ill  the  firet,  the  wholo  population,  without  distinc- 
tion of  sex  or  age,  takes  part,  and  their  united  strength 
will  eflect  what  at  first  would  seem  incredible.  Over- 
hanglng  trees,  of  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter,  are  skil- 
fully gnawed  ofl"  so  fur  that  they  must  break  and 
fall  in ;  and  fresh  relays  of  workers  are  then  at  hand, 
to  gnaw  away  the  branches  and  any  part  of  tho  trunk 
that  may  remain  attached  to  the  shore,  so  that  it  may 
be  easily  floated  down  to  its  place  of  destination.  Other 
labourers  aro  there  awaiting  it,  having  gone  on  before 
with  sticks,  mud,  and  earth,  in  order  to  secure  tho 
floating  logs  without  loss  of  time,  and  fresh  materials 
are  continually  brought  and  constantly  added  and 
secured,  till  at  length  the  dam  rises  like  a  wall  above 
the  water ;  and  the  clever  little  builders,  creeping 
along  the  top,  smooth  it  with  their  broad  tails,  and  so 
render  it  more  solid,  at  the  same  lime  that  thoy  im- 
prove its  appearance.  Not  till  these  public  works  are 
fini.shed  do  the  individual  members  of  the  community 
Ret  about  the  erection  of  their  private  houses,  in  which 
no  one  concerns  himself  with  the  afitiii°s  of  his  neigh- 
bours, but  consults  his  own  wishes  in  the  erection  of 
his  dwelling,  and  constructs  a  sleeping  apartment  above 
tho  surface  of  the  water,  where  he  can  take  his  case, 
while  at  tho  approach  of  danger  he  can  slip  below  un- 
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perceived.  Tlieso  sagncious  creatures  also  watch  closely 
the  height  of  the  water ;  shouh^  it,  through  rains  or 
any  other  cause,  be  increasing,  some  of  the  beavers  go 
to  the  opening  of  the  tlam  made  to  carry  off  the  super- 
fluous water,  and  enlarge  it;  or  should  a  long  d,. night 
occur,  they  close  it  partly  or  altogether,  as  circumstances 
may  require. 

They  appear,  in  all  things,  a  peaceful,  industrious 
community,  perfectly  undei'standing  each  other's  ac- 
tions ;  and  in  the  whole  proceedings  of  these  harmless 
creatures,  and  of  animals  in  general,  as  well  as  in  the 
mysterious  iiTesistible  po^  sr  by  which  the  plant  shoots 
forth  from  tho  germ,  we  are  continually  led  to  admire 
Iho  wise  laws  of  nature,  and  bow  before  the  great  all- 
controlling  creative  power  to  which  it  owes  its  birth. 

After  passing  tho  beaver  village  the  valley  of  the 
river  narrowed  so  much,  and  made  so  many  short 
windings,  that  they  were  compelled  to  seek  for  a  way 
aci-oss  the  spurs  of  the  iionrest  moimtains,  till  they  were 
again  enabled  to  join  the  winding  of  the  river,  and 


which  they  followed  over  a  stony  waving  tract,  beyond 
which  stretched  a  chain  of  black  eruptive  rocks,  through 
which  they  could  see,  as  through  a  gate,  tho  place  where 
Bill  Willioms'  Fork  forced  its  way  through  them. 


XVI  r, 

Valley  of  Bill  Williams'  Fork— MonwTAiN  Sphino  and 
iNmAN  Paintings— Akbival  at  thk  Rio  Colubado— The 
LAST  Waooon  auandoned— Natives  in  the  Valley  of 
THE  Colorado- The  Moiiavkh,  t'liniEHWiiuKnEs,  Cutcua- 
NAH,  and  Fah-Utaiis. 

Os  tho  9th  of  Febiiiary  they  passed  through  tho 
Rocky  Grate,  and  found  a  small  plain  on  the  other  side, 
through  which  tho  river  flowed  in  a  deeper  stream,  and 
here  they  obtained  a  considerable  number  of  ducks  and 
snipe,  besides  innumerable  trout  ond  largo  frogs,  which, 
we  are  told,  added  a  very  agreeable  dish  to  their 
modestly-supplied  table.  Ou  the  Uth  they  passed 
round  the  southern  liase  of  an  old  volcano  which,  for 
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some  trivial  reason,  had  received  the  name  of  Artillery 
Peak,  and  after  this  the  valley  became  broader,  and 
they  came  to  a  ravine  with  spring,  Eiirrounded  by  Indian 
imintings  of  various  kinds. 

The  paintings,  soys  Miillhausen,  that  covered  the 
smooth  rocky  walls  were  of  the  very  rudest  kind;  they 
consisted  chiefly  of  stars,  suns,  or  mere  streaks,  and 
sometimes  of  figures  that  had  not  the  remotest  i-esem- 
blanco  to  any  object  known.  Single  hands,  previously 
smeared  with  colour,  appeared  to  have  been  pi-essed  on 
the  stone ;  but  the  attempt  to  represent  the  human 
figui-e  was  such  a  total  failure,  that  it  was  only  just 
possible  to  make  out  what  it  was  meant  for.  On  the 
side  of  the  rock,  at  whose  foot  lay  the  little  basin  of 
wat  or,  a  broad  curved  line  was  drawn  with  red  and 
white  paint,  which  seemed  to  mark  the  limits  of  tho 
spring  ti'om  the  diy  rock.  In  all  these  artistic  attempts 
we  saw  nothing  more  than  the  childish  amusement  of 
savages  standing  at  a  very  low  grade  of  culture,  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  signification  whatever  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  them. 


The  same  evening  they  reached  a  small  valley,  at 
the  end  of  which  lay  the  Bill  Williams'  Fork,  and 
along  whose  coui-se  their  way  lay  amidst  wells  and 
marshes.  For  four  weeks,  says  Mullhausen,  we  had 
now  been  looking  out  in  vain  for  the  Colorado,  tho 
great  Colorado  of  tho  West,  and  we  had  rejoiced  in 
the  anticij)ation  of  the  advantages  we  should  enjoy  in 
the  broad  valley  of  a  river  of  the  first  rank  j  but  still 
we  could  see  from  the  heights,  day  after  day,  nothing 
but  an  endless  wilderness,  and  we  did  not  imagine,  on 
the  19th  of  February,  that  the  chain  of  rocks  before 
us  lay  on  the  western  shore  of  tho  Colorado,  so  that 
when  (on  tho  20th)  a  sudden  turn  of  the  valley  brought 
us  in  full  view  of  the  broad  majestic  river,  the  sight 
was  as  unexpected  as  welcome.  For  some  miles  before 
its  mouth,  the  Bill  Williams'  Fork  waters  a  beautiful 
valley  varied  by  meadow,  woods,  and  ponds  or  small 
lakes,  and  the  clear  waters  of  the  stream,  passing  the 
rugged  mountains,  take  their  way  to  join  the  flood  of 
the  Colorado,  which  at  this  place  violently  breaks  ita 
way  between  tho  naked  gray  rocks,  which,  with  the 
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broad  river,  make  a  fine,  though  not  exactly  pleasing 
Rcene.  The  total  absence  of  vegetation  always  seems 
like  a  want  of  health  in  nature,  and  though  you  may 
admire  her  other  combinations,  you  have  not  the 
joyful  feeling  inspired  where  a  rich  vegetable  mantle 
clothes  the  soil,  and  thousandfold  life  seems  bursting 
from  it. 

The  Mexicans  sainted  with  shots,  and  the  Americans, 
with  a  hearty  hurrah,  the  appearance  of  the  long- 
Bought  river,  and  though  we  hod  gone  but  a  few  miles, 
preparations  were  immediately  made  for  indulging  in  a 
good  rest  by  the  side  of  the  Colorado,  and  then  pursu- 
ing our  way  with  renewed  strength  up  the  stream.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  Bill  Williams'  Fork  in  the  Colorado, 
we  found  the  latitude  to  be  34°  17'  N.  and  the  longi- 
tude 114°  06'  W.  from  Greenwich,  the  height  was  208 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  we  had  therefore  descended 
0,073  feet,  since  cro8.sing  the  Aztec  Pass,  a  fall  distri- 
buted rather  unequally  over  a  distance  of  1S4  miles. 
We  were  now  l,d22  miles  from  Fort  Smith,  and  668 
from  Albuquerque. 

The  ex])edition  was  obliged,  on  arriving  at  the 
Colorado,  to  proceed  northwards  to  ■where  they  might 
And,  perhaps,  among  the  Mohave  Indiana,  a  suitabla 
place  for  crossing  the  river.  Up  to  this  time,  says 
Mtillhauscn,  we  had  still  two  large  travelling  wag- 
gons, so  that  we  had  proved  that  it  was  possible  to 
penetrate  with  waggons  as  far  as  the  Colorado. 

To  get  them  across  the  river,  however,  would  have 
been  a  more  waste  of  time,  especially  as  before  us,  to 
the  north,  there  lay  a  group  of  steep  craggy  mountains, 
that  appeared  quite  impassable  for  waggons.  It  was 
considered  necessary,  therefore,  to  leave  them  behind, 
and  distribute  their  loads  upon  pack-saddles  and  the 
backs  of  mules  ;  and  it  was  while  our  people  were  en- 
gaged in  this  labour  in  the  afternoon,  that  the  first  of 
the  natives  made  their  appearance  and  approached  our 
camp  confidingly. 

They  were  four  very  tall,  dnely-grown  young  men, 
whose  powerful  forms  and  perfect  proportions  .ve  had 
a  full  opportunity  of  admiring,  as,  except  a  narrow 
white  apron,  they  had  not  a  particle  of  covering,  and 
even  their  feet  were  bare. 

They  were  entirely  unarmed,  and  as  this  manifested 
their  peaceful  intentions,  they  were  of  course  received 
with  the  utmost  friendliness.  The  colour  of  their  skins 
was  a  dark  copper,  but  the  faces  of  all  four  were  painted 
in  a  really  terrific  manner,  coal-black,  with  a  red  streak 
passing  from  the  forehead  over  nose,  mouth,  and  chin  : 
a  style  of  decoration  that  must  be  very  fashionable 
among  these  Indians,  as  I  afterwards  saw  it  frequently. 
Their  thick  block  hair  hung  far  down  their  backs,  but 
was  then  cut  off  blunt,  and  by  means  of  softened  clay 
twisted  into  stiff  rods — a  custom  prevalent  among  the 
male  natives  of  the  valley  of  the  Colorado.  A  thin 
cord  of  bast  was  passed  round  the  hips,  and  the  above- 
mentioned  narrow  strip  of  stuff  drawn  through  it,  so 
as  to  hang  down  to  the  knee  in  front,  and  at  the  back 
almost  to  the  ground. 

This  must  form  some  kind  of  distinction  among  the 
tribes  there,  for  I  afterwards  noticed  that  the  wearers 
were  always  anxious  to  have  it  seen ;  and  when  one  of 
those  young  men  had  been  presented  by  some  of  our 
people  with  a  pair  of  trowsers,  and  with  their  assist- 
ance put  them  on,  he  manifested  great  embarrassment 
because  this  train  or  tail  was  no  longer  visible.  After 
some  meditation,  he  tore  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the 
garment  aforesaid,  and  with  an  expression  of  great 


triumph  in  his  own  sagacity,  pulled  the  favourite  ap- 
pendage through  it^contriving  thus  to  combine  the 
Indian  and  European  costume,  in  an  indescribably 
comic  manner. 

Our  visitors  had  rats,  squirrels,  and  frogs  dangling 
to  their  girdles,  and  wished  to  roost  them  at  our  fires, 
but  as  they  were  new  specimens  we  exchanged  theu 
for  mutton,  and  added  them  to  our  collection. 

Wo  had  now  before  us,  in  great  numbers,  three  dif- 
ferent tribes  of  the  natives — Chimehwhuebs,  Cutcha- 
nas,  and  Fah-Utahs,  who,  however,  did  not  differ  at  all 
in  appearance,  and  we  were  never  tired  of  admiring 
the  vigorous,  powerful  race,  amongst  whom  a  man  of 
less  than  six  feet  high  appeared  to  be  quite  a  rarity. 
Wo  were  especially  struck  by  the  difference  of  such  as 
we  had  seen  of  the  Yampays  and  Tontos,  who  lead  the 
lives  of  wolves  in  the  mountains,  and  these  vegetable- 
eating  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  the  Colorado,  with 
the  small  hideous  figures  of  the  first  and  the  cunning 
repulsive  expression  of  their  faces,  and  with  theso  real 
masterpieces  of  creative  nature.  It  was  a  real  pleasure 
to  see  these  finely-developed  forms,  as  they  came 
bounding  towards  us  in  immense  leaps  over  stones  and 
bushes,  with  the  agility  of  black-tailed  deer,  and  their 
pleasant,  almost  open  looks,  which  even  their  frightfiil 
stylo  of  decoration  could  not  disguise  ;  and  to  watch 
the  perpetual  good-humour  that  seemed  to  prevail 
among  them,  their  playing  and  romping  with  each 
other,  and  the  shouts  of  laughter  that  followed  their 
reciprocal  jokes,  the  whole  day  long.  Towards  evening 
they  always  disappeared,  probably  to  procure  for  their 
naked  bodies  some  shelter  from  the  cold  that  then 
set  in. 

The  women  of  the  Colorado  were  unlike  the  men  in 
growth,  being  short,  thick-set,  and  so  fat  aa  to  border 
un  the  comio.  Round  their  hips  they  wore  an  apron, 
or  rather  petticoat,  malde  of  strips  of  bast,  fastened  at 
one  end  to  the  girdle,  and  hanging  down  to  the  knee 
like  a  deep  fringe.  At  a  distance,  these  women  looked 
very  much  like  our  ballet-dancers,  even  to  the  swinging 
of  the  petticoat  and  affected  movements  that  may  be 
noticed  among  those  ladies.  Both  sexes  wore  the  hair 
cut  short  over  the  eyebrows,  but  the  women  never  have 
it  twisted  into  tails.  They  have  fine  black  eyes,  and 
their  somewhat  broad  faces  have  a  cheerful  and  far 
from  unpleasing  expression,  though  they  cannot  be 
called  handsome.  They  go  more  carefully  to  work  with 
their  painting  than  the  men,  and  tattoo  themselves 
more  ;  their  lips  are  mostly  coloured  quite  blue,  and 
their  chin,  from  one  corner  of  the  mouth  to  the  other, 
is  adorned  with  blue  lines  and  spots.  They  carry  their 
babies  about  with  them,  up  to  a  certain  age,  wrapped 
in  pieces  of  bast.     {See  p.  656.) 

On  the  third  day  of  our  stay  at  the  Colorado,  we  had 
an  opportunity  of  entering  into  a  barter  trade  with  the 
Cutchanas,  who  came  streaming  into  our  camp  bringing 
beans,  maize,  wheat,  fine  flour,  gourds,  and  melons ;  in 
exchange  for  which  we  gave  old  clothes  and  strips  of 
our  blankets.  They  also  brought  us  some  bows  of  five 
feet,  and  arrows  of  three  feet,  long  ;  the  first  consisted 
merely  of  bent  pieces  of  tough  wood,  strung  with  some 
firmly-twisted  animal  sinews ;  the  arrows  were  made  of 
three  pieces, — a  hard  stick  thrust  into  a  cane,  with  a 
feather  fastened  to  it,  and  a  neatly-shaped  stone  point. 
In  what  way  these  Indians  manage  to  cut  and  barb 
these  arrow  points  is  to  me  inexplicable.  They  are 
fixed  to  the  shaft  with  a  mixture  of  resin,  but  so  that 
they  may  remain  in  the  body  when  the  shaft  is  with- 
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cliiiwn.  Besides  these  weapons  of  attack,  tbeso  Indians 
CAiiy  a  short  club  or  mallet,  cut  out  of  a  single  piece  of 
wood,  whence  they  have  received  from  the  Americans 
the  name  of  "  Club  Indians." 

This  club  is  a  foot  and  a  quarter  long,  made  with 
much  labour  out  of  light  but  very  firm  wood,  rounded 
at  the  handle  or  stem,  and  with  a  sharp  edge  at  the 
extremity,  and  a  hole  in  the  handle,  through  which  is 
passed  a  leathern  thong,  so  that  nt  the  moment  of 
striking  a  blow,  though  it  may  slip  it  cannot  escape 
fronk  the  hand.  The  force  of  the  blow  is  thus  more 
than  doubled,  and  clumsy  as  the  weapon  may  bo  it  is 
certainly  not  one  to  bo  despised  when  in  the  hands  of  a 
brave  and  gigantic  Indian.  Of  their  courage  Captain 
Sitgreaves  had  a  signal  proof  some  years  ago,  when,  on 
going  down  the  Colorado,  he  was  attacked  by  a  party 
of  them,  for  they  stood  a  fire  of  musketry  for  twenty 
minutes  long  without  flinching,  though  they  lost  four 
of  their  number,  besides  having  others  wounded,  whom 
they  dragged  away  with  them.  Their  behaviour 
towards  us  was  perfectly  friendly,  aud  they  even  seemed 
to  have  some  notion  of  the  purpose  of  our  Expedition, 
and  to  desire  more  intimate  connection  with  the  whites. 
Had  they  been  hostile  they  might  have  given  us  much 
trouble,  or  possibly  even  frustrated  the  whole  design 
and  dispersed  the  expedition. 

We  now  frequently  passed  well-cultivated  corn-fields, 
and  always  found  a  number  of  Indians  near  them,  who 
begged  US  by  signs  not  to  trample  down  their  coi-n.  Of 
course  every  cure  was  taken  not  to  cause  the  smallest 
damage,  especially  as  with  the  slender  resources  at 
their  disposal  the  cultivation  of  even  a  small  field  must 
cost  them  much  labour. 

On  the  2dth  of  February  we  received,  for  the  first 
time,  a  formal  visit  from  the  Cutchanas,  Pah-Utahs,  and 
Chimehwhnobs,  who  brought  us  maize  and  beans  in 
elegantly-plaited  baskets  and  dishes.  All  was  taken 
from  them  in  the  way  of  barter,  and  not  only  did  wo 
ourselves  now  obtain  enough  to  satisfy  our  sharp  appe- 
tites, but  our  mules  also  were  supplied  with  small 
rations  of  maize,  to  restore  a  little  the  strength  that  had 
been  so  much  exhausted.  Red  flannel,  were  it  ever  so 
old  and  worn  out,  proved  to  be  a  very  acceptable  article 
to  these  Indians,  whilst  they  looked  with  contempt  on 
the  fine  red  paint  that  had  been  so  successful  as  an 
article  of  commerce  among  tb^  nations  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  In  general  we  found  that  the  Indians  of 
the  Colorado  difliered  widely,  not  only  in  their  manners 
and  customs,  but  also  in  their  inclinations,  from  all 
others  that  we  had  known  ;  and  if  in  former  times 
Spanish  missionaries  ever  came  among  them,  it  is 
wonderful  that  the  civilisation  to  which  they  have  so 
obvious  a  tendency  should  not  have  taken  root. 

In  their  whole  behaviour  towards  us,  and  in  the  cir- 
cumstance that  they  seemed  to  nnderstand  and  approve 
the  purpose  of  our  expeditioii,  we  thought  we  discovered 
a  spark  that  needed  only  to  be  fanned  in  order  to  bring 
them  at  least  to  the  level  of  the  Pueblo-Indians  of  New 
Mexico,  even  apart  from  tl.e  consideration  that  to  an 
agricultural  people  civilisation  always  finds  more  ready 
access  than  to  nomadic  tribes.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  experience  of  past  centuries,  as  well  as  of  the 
present,  has  shown  that  the  insolence  and  injustice  of 
the  whites,  when  in  close  and  frequent  intercourse  with 
at  first  innocent  savages,  will  soon  stifle  any  germ  of 
confidence  that  may  be  springing  up,  and  transform 
their  friendliness  into  bitter  hostility.  The  native,  who 
seeing  himself  trampled  upon,  revolts  against  the  domi- 


nion of  the  white  race,  is  then  at  once  treated  like  a 
noxious  animal,  and  the  bloody  strife  never  ends  till  the 
last  free  inhabitant  of  the  wilderness  has  fallen.  I  may 
cite,  in  proof  of  this  assertion,  the  example  of  the 
murderous  war  of  the  Califomians  against  the  'war- 
like tribes  of  the  Chauchiles  Indians  in  the  year  18.51, 
the  sole  cause  of  which  was  the  brutality  of  a  dealer 
in  cattle. 

Far  in  the  Mariposas  Mountains,  there  lies  a  district 
called  the  Four  Creeks,  generally  acknowledged  to  bo 
an  Indian  paradise.  Numerous  springs  gush  out  at 
the  foot  of  the  snow-covered  mountains,  and  form 
streams  that  wind  through  fragrant  clover  plains, 
shaded  by  broad  umbrageous  oaks  or  lofty  pines ;  and 
amongst  them  was  one  sacred  tree,  a  mighty  oak,  that 
was  justly  regarded  as  the  monarch  of  the  whole  region. 
Under  the  shadow  of  this  tree  the  Indians  held  their 
councils,  worshipped  their  Manitoo,  and  buried  their 
great  chiefs  and  wise  men,  and  the  passing  caravans  of 
emigi-ants  had  always  respected  this  sacred  tree,  until 
one  day  a  cattle-dealer  made  his  appearance  with  a  great 
herd.  The  Indians  came  to  him  in  a  friendly  manner, 
and  even  ofiered  to  help  him  in  putting  up  a  fence  for 
his  cattle  :  but  it  happened  that  the  fellow  had  taken  a 
fancy  to  the  sacred  oak,  and  he  chose  to  drive  his  beasts 
under  it.  He  paid  no  attention  to  the  remonstrances 
of  the  Indians ;  but  answered  that  he  had  a  fancy  for 
putting  up  his  oxen  for  the  night  in  the  "  Indian 
church,"  and  that  nobody  should  hinder  him.  The 
result  was,  that  when  the  Indians  witnessed  the  dese- 
cration of  the  graves  of  their  most  distinguished 
warriors,  they  fell  on  the  cattle-dealer  and  murdered 
him,  and  seized  on  his  herd.  War  was  thou  declared 
between  the  whites  and  the  Indians,  and  numerous 
victims  fell  on  both  sides,  before  the  strife,  awakened 
by  the  flagitious  conduct  of  one  man,  could  be  completely 
appeased.  How  long  will  it  now  be  before  a  reason  is 
found  or  invented  for  beginning  a  war  of  extermination 
against  the  hitherto  peaceful  Indians  of  the  valley  oi 
the  Colorado  1  On  the  whites  alone  can  the  reproach 
justly  fall,  if  whole  races  have  vanished  from  the  face  of 
the  earth  ;  for  neai'ly  all  the  errors,  nay  the  crimes,  oi 
the  copper-coloured  aborigines  against  their  oppressors, 
have  arisen  from  faults  peculiar  to  uncivilised  men,  and 
those  who  punish  savages  according  to  the  laws  of  civi- 
lisation have  themselves  no  claim  to  be  ranked  among 
the  civilised. 

On  the  22nd  of  February  they  continued  their 
journey  northward,  at  some  distance  from  the  Colo- 
rado, and  towards  noon  reached  the  river,  along  whose 
banks  they  travelled  till  towering  mosses  of  rock, 
stretching  far  into  the  country,  seemed  to  bar  their 
way.  They  pitched  their  camp,  therefore,  in  order  to 
debate  on  the  course  they  were  to  take,  for  they  had 
not  yet  reached  the  actual  village  of  the  Mohave 
Indians,  although  numerous  parties  from  it  had  visited 
them.  As  far  as  we  !iad  hitherto  seen,  says  Molhau- 
sen,  of  the  Colorado,  dry  stony  ground  and  bare  rocks 
alternated  with  valleys,  fertile,  though  of  small  extent. 
In  these  valleys  or  lowlands,  the  Indians  live  hidden 
in  mezquit  woods,  and  appear  to  obtain  from  the  fruit- 
ful soilall  that  they  desire  or  need,  for  besides  those 
fruits  of  the  earth,  for  which  they  have  partly  to  thank 
their  own  industry,  they  have  the  mezquit  tree  itself,' 

I  The  mezquit  tree  (Alffanbia  plandtiloia)  belongs  to  tlic 
family  of  the  ncaciaa ;  the  leaves  are  delicate,  the  wood  of  »  himl- 
ncii  that,  did  the  tree  attain  a  huger  ilze,  would  render  it  adini- 
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wliifli,  ill  yidi'H  f)f  l)ucl  hni'VCHt,  nfforcU  them  valimlilo 

Miiiiy  IiulianB  visited  ii«  this  day  in  our  now  rami>, 
watcliod  ciiriouHly  nil  (nir  doingH,  and  laiiKlifd  and 
Klioiitcd  nt  all  tliat  aiipmri-'d  (ixtraoidiiiary.  Now  that 
thoy  wovo  nt  ))caco,  they  were  tlio  nioHt  innocent,  woll- 
iiiiuiiiiig  fiUowN  in  the  world.  AVhilo  wo  wcro  talking, 
nn  well  an  wo  could,  with  Homo  of  tho  men,  wo  btmimo 
nware  of  tho  approach  of  a  whole  troop  of  otlier.s  with 
women  and  children,  who  wero  advancing  from  tho 
rocky  chain  towards  ns  in  solemn  procession.  They 
were  Mohavo  Indians,  who  camo  in  a  spirit  of  commer- 
cial enterprise  to  enter  on  a  barter  trade  with  vari(His 
articles;  and   though   they  were   little,  or  not  at  all 


dressed,  tho  troop  had  a  very  gay  appearance,  a»,  led 
liy  a  chief,  it  entered  our  eiieampniont.  The  herculean 
forms  of  the  men,  with  their  hair  dressed  with  white, 
hhic,  red,  and  yellow  paint,  and  hanging  down  to  their 
feet,  their  brilliant  eyes  (lashing  like  diamonds — looked 
even  taller  than  they  wero  from  the  pinnies  of  swans', 
vultures',  or  woodpeckers'  feathcra  that  adorned  their 
heads.  Homo  wore  as  their  sole  garment  a  fur  mantle, 
made  of  hares'  or  rats'  skins,  thrown  over  their  shoul- 
ders; but  one  outshone  all  tho  rest  of  the  company, 
having  picked  np  an  old  waistcoat  that  had  been 
thrown  or  bartered  away  by  some  of  our  jieoplo,  and 
now  displayed  it  for  the  completion  of  a  costiimo  that 
had  hitherto  consisted  only  of  paint.     Tho  women  M 
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wore  the  peculiar  petticoat  above  mentioned,  the  front 
of  which  the  ladies  of  most  distinction  had  made  of 
strips  of  woollen  cords,  instead  of  strips  of  bast.  They 
carried  on  their  heads  clay  vessels,  bags  made  of  bast, 
niul  water-tight  baskets  filled  with  the  jiroductions  of 


ralily  adajiteil  for  turninj;.  The  lony  narrow  Bccd-ahells  arc  a 
favourite  kind  of  food  with  Iiorsoa  and  mules,  and  tho  beans 
are  ground  by  tho  natives,  and  made  into  cakes,  cither  alone 
or  mixeil  with  mai/X!  or  whcatcn  Hour.  The  name  Alr/arotiia  is 
used  by  Do  Candolle  for  one  division  of  the  sjiecios  Prompsin; 
but  by  George  Bcutham  for  a  siiccies  belonging  to  the  tribe 
J*arki<'<p,  of  the  natural  order.  The  Alijarohia  rjlandulosa  was 
liist  mentioned  by  Torvoy,  and  drawn  and  described  for  tho 
A'maU  of  the  Lyceum  of  Nao  York,  vol.  ii.,  p.  192. 


their  fields  and  of  their  own  indnstiy.  When  they 
reached  tho  camp,  the  women  knelt  down  in  rows 
on  tho  ground,  and  placed  their  full  baskets  before 
them,  while  tho  men  who  had  accompanied  them  scat- 
tered themselves  about  the  camp,  challenged  our  people 
to  trade,  and  sometimes  watched  the  fulfilment  of  a 
bargain.  This  went  on  till  late  in  tho  evening,  when 
most  of  the  Indians  were,  for  the  sake  of  security,  re- 
quired to  quit  tho  camp  and  tho  watch-tires ;  but  many 
of  tho  number  had  retired  to  their  huta  and  caves  as 
soon  as  it  began  to  grow  cool.     {See  p.  G19.) 

Only  a  few  of  the  Indians  appeared  on  the  morning 
of  tlio  23i'd  of  February,  to  witness  our  departure,  but 
among  them  was  one  of  our  first  acquaintances. 
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This  man  had  contrived  to  mount  upon  his  person 
every  morsel  of  stuff  of  any  kind  that  he  had  received 
from  our  company,  and  now  bore  on  his  shoulder 
a  useless  old  rifle  that  had  been  bestowed  upon 
him;  his  satisfaction  in  his  own  appearance  when  thus 
accoutred  seeming  boundless.  This  man  was  to  serve 
us  in  some  measure  as  a  guide,  and  he  led  us  to  the 
rocky  chain,  where  the  path  divided  into  two,  one 
leading  along  the  rocks  close  to  the  river,  and  the  other 
eastward  towards  the  mountains. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  our  tiaveller  goes  on  to  say, 
we  reached  a  plain  formed  by  the  low  banks  of  the 
Colorado.  It  was  covered  by  woods  of  stum  ^d  trees, 
underwood,  and  rushes,  and  numerous  lines  of  smoke 
were  rising  from  it  in  all  directions,  pointing  out  the 
■pots  where  lay  the  simple  habitations  of  the  Mohave 
Indians.  The  valley  of  this  river  must  be  thickly 
peopled,  for,  on  both  shores,  as  far  as  we  could  see, 
appeared  these  signs  of  human  habitation.  We  had 
not  ridden  far  in  this  plain,  when  two  Indians,  mounted 
on  magnificent  stallions,  came  galloping  towards  us, 
and  we  were  even  more  struck  by  the  beauty  of  these 
evidently  well-kept  steeds,  perfect  models  of  horses  as 
they  were,  than  by  that  of  the  young  riders  who 
guided  them  merely  with  a  hair-cord.  With  the 
exception  of  these  two,  we  never  saw  but  one  horse 
during  our  stay  on  the  Colorado,  and  all  three  seemed 
to  be  regarded  rather  in  the  light  of  things  sacied  than 
as  intended  for  use.  They  were  petted  and  fed  by 
every  one  who  came  near  them,  so  that  it  was  no 
wonder  if  they  appeared  in  good  coudition  ;  and 
when  I  tried  to  persuade  the  Indians  to  sell  mo  one, 
tlioy  only  laughed  at  me,  and  overwhelmed  their 
darling  with  caresses.  The  horses  were  young,  but 
appeared  to  have  belonged  to  this  nation  fi'oni  their 
infancy.  The  two  young  Indians  seemed  to  under- 
stand very  well  our  inquiry  after  a  pasture  for  our 
cattle,  and  making  signs  to  tis  to  fdlow  them,  led  us 
to  a  grassy  meadow,  bordering  on  a  little  wood,  where 
we  immediately  made  preparations  for  our  bivouac. 
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An  Indian  I'ahily— Sebvices  of  Maiivxs. 

The  expedition  took  up  its  quarters  for  a  day 
or  two  among  vho  Indians.  The  motive  for  this 
delay  was  twofold;  on  the  one  hand,  it  was  a 
matter  of  groat  interest  for  the  expedition  to 
acquire  as  much  information  as  possible  concern- 
ing these  hitherto  almost  unknown  Indians  of  the 
Colorado,  and  we  sboiild  thus  also  afforil  more  time 
for  the  inhabitants  of  distant  villages  to  bring  us  corn 
and  other  provisions.  As  the  Indians  have  seldom  any 
inducement  to  raise  more  than  they  require  for  their 
own  consumption,  they  could  not,  though  they  cj"" 
to  us  in  crowds,  ^pare  more  than  a  very  small  qu  .u 
of  their  produce  for  barter,  and  many  a  basketful  of 
maize  had  to  be  pourod  out  on  our  outspread  blankets, 
before  our  whole  herd  of  mules,  diminished  us  it  was, 
could  get  a  single  feed. 

There  was  soon  a  lively  bustle  going  on  around  our 
camp,  but  within  its  precincts  only  chiefs  and  distin- 
guished wamors  were  admitted,  as  wo  had  to  be  careful 
that,  in  oaso  of  any  sudden  outbreak  of  hostilities,  our 
party  should  be  all  together,  and  with  asulliclently  clear 


space  for  action.  The  Mohaves  were  in  hundreds  about 
us,  but  in  their  gala  atttre;  for  only  on  festive  occa- 
sions are  they  so  extravagant  with  their  paint  in  the 
decoration  of  their  naked  persons.  I  cannot  undertake 
to  describe  the  various  fashions,  but  any  one  seeing  the 
swarms  of  red,  white,  blue,  and  black  foi-ms,  in  con- 
tinual motion,  and  horribly  beautified  wit'.i  rings,  and 
lines,  and  figures,  which  they  contemplated  with  much 
complacency  as  they  leaned  ou  their  long  bows,  might 
have  rather  taken  them  for  a  troop  of  demons,  about 
to  begin  some  infernal  rites,  than  for  the  good-tempered 
creatures  they  were. 

But  merry  shouts  of  laughter  were  heard  from  all 
sides,  usually  indicating  the  amusement  they  found  in 
watching  our  doings.  I  busied  myself  in  trying  to  sketch 
the  most  striking  figures,  and  J  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised that  they  looked  on  quietly,  and  even  seemed  to 
take  a  pleasure  in  my  work,  and  brought  their  women 
and  little  children  to  me  to  draw,  watching  attentively, 
as  I  gradually  produced  a  representation  of  them  on 
paper.  The  mothers  were  even  specially  anxious  that 
I  should  not  omit  one  of  the  coloured  lines  which  they 
had  described  on  the  persons  of  themselves  or  their 
offspring. 

Several  of  the  men  carried  poles  sixteen  feet  long 
in  their  hands,  the  use  of  which  I  could  not  make  out, 
till  I  saw  the  brown  forms  leave  the  crowd  two  by 
two,  to  begin  a  game,  which  remained  somewhat  ob- 
scure to  me,  though  I  looked  on  at  it  for  a  long  time. 
The  two  players  placed  themselves  near  one  another, 
holding  the  poles  high  up,  and  one  of  them  having  in 
his  hand  a  ring  made  of  strips  of  bast,  of  about  four 
inches  in  diameter.  Lowering  the  poles,  both  rushed 
forward,  and  at  the  same  time  the  one  who  held  the  ring 
rolled  it  on  before  him,  and  both  threw  the  poles,  so 
that  one  fell  right  and  another  left  of  it,  and  arrested 
its  course.  Without  stopping  a  moment,  they  then 
snatched  up  the  ring  and  the  poles,  and  repeated  the 
same  movements  back  again,  over  the  same  spot, 
a  piece  of  ground  about  forty  feet  long,  and  so  on 
again  and  again,  until  the  indefatigable  players  had 
trampled  a  firm  path  on  the  loose  soil  of  the  meadow. 
They  continued  this  game  for  hours  without  stopping 
a  minute  or  exchanging  a  single  word,  and  thouf^h 
some  of  the  Indnm  spectoton  joined  them,  they  were 
just  as  much  absorbed  iu  the  game,  is  the  playora 
themselves,  and  would  by  r. ;  means  ailow  me  to  coa'e 
nearer,  to  try  and  make  out  the  meaning  of  it.  They 
gr.ve  me  to  undersL.aid  ly  sign,  that  an  im]M)rtnut 
aifair  was  going  on,  whicli  my  presence  would  interi'ere 
with,  and  when  I  attPii^tcJ,  disregarding  their  prohi- 
bitions, to  come  nearer,  v.'  »/  even  made  tlircp.cening 
demonstrations,  with  their  clubs  towards  riy  skull. 
Whether  these  poles  ought  to  have  gone  through  the 
ring,  or  were  intended  to  lull  by  the  side  jf  it,  did  not 
become  clear  to  me,  but  it  was  evident  here  and  else- 
where, that  these  Indians  were  as  passions  tely  in  earnest 
about  this  game,  as  the  most  enthusiastic  chess-player 
could  be  amongst  us.    {See  p.  G(i7.) 

The  chief  food  of  those  Indians  consists  of  roa.stcd 
cakes  of  maize,  or  wheaten  flour,  which  they  prepare 
by  grinding  it  between  two  stones.  Miiny  of  our 
visitoiT)  brought  these  cakes  with  them,  wMcli  tlioy 
ate  with  great  apparent  a|>petite  in  the  cours";  of  Uio 
day;  but  I  cannot  say  that  the  sight  of  this  ver;' 
dirty  pastry,  which  they  carried  fastened  on  a  eon- 
venient  part  of  their  bodies,  at  all  tempted  its  to  iaaia 
iu    The  Indian  flour,  however,  when  prepared  ly  or.r 
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own  coolis,  mndo  very  good  bread,  and  their  beans  and 
dried  slices  of  gourd  extremely  savoury  dishes. 

In  the  afternoon  we  got  up  a  shooting  match  with 
revolvers,  in  which  the  Indians  took  part  with  their 
long  bows.  They  were  very  much  surprised  to  see 
our  shots  send  a  bullet  every  time  through  a  strong 
board,  and  we  wondered  no  less  at  the  skill  and  cer- 
tainty with  wliich  their  arrows  hit  the  mark.  We 
then  took  our  rifles,  to  let  them  see  at  what  a  distance 
the  lives  of  our  enemies  were  in  our  power ;  but  the 
revolvers  remained  the  greatest  marvel  to  them,  as  they 
believed  we  could  go  on  shooting  with  them,  without 
ever  reloading,  and  we  left  them  in  the  belief,  which  it 
was  so  much  the  easier  to  do,  aa  they  knew  scarcely 
anything  more  of  fire-arms  than  that  some  of  their 
number  had  on  a  former  occasion  been  killed  with 
them  by  the  whites.  At  sunset  our  guests,  or  rather  our 
hosts,  took  their  leave  of  us  and  retired  quietly  as  before. 
On  the  Sothof  Febniaiy,  the  fii-st  Indians  who  came 
to  the  camp  found  us  busied  in  our  preparations  for 
dcj)arture,  as  wo  intended  to  proceed  through  the  low 
woods,  to  the  Colorado,  and  endeavour  to  discover  a 
suitable  place  for  a  passage  ncrass  it.  Riding  towards 
the  woods  we  soon  saw  a  path  that  turned  into  them 
and  led  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  but  was  so 
narrow,  that  we  bad  to  ride  in  a  long  line,  one  behind 
nnotliei",  passing  small  clearings,  cultivated  field.s,  and 
Indian  dwellings,  not  standing  together  in  a  village, 
but  scattered  about  on  tho  sides  of  little  hills,  which 
indeed  formed  part  of  the  dwelling  itself,  being  hol- 
lowed out  for  the  purpose.  Before  the  opening,  a  broad 
roof  was  erected  of  the  same  height  as  tho  hill  or 
earth-wall,  and  rested  on  strong  stakes,  so  as  to  make 
a  kind  of  verandah ;  under  these  were  standing  large 
earthenwai-e  vessels  for  keeping  corn  and  flour,  as  well 
as  the  household  utensils  in  daily  use,  which  consisted 
of  prettily  plaited  water-tight  baskets  and  dishes,  and 
some  bollowed-ont  gourds.  Mear  each  dwelling  we 
noticed  a  small  edifice  of  peculiar  appearance,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  we  could  not  immediately  guess.  Poles 
four  or  five  feet  long  w  ore  placed  upright,  in  a  circle 
of  from  three  to  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  then  woven 
together  with  wicker-work,  so  that  the  whole  had  the 
appearance  of  a  very  large  basket,  fitted  at  the  top 
with  a  round  roof-like  lid.  At  a  distance  they  did  not 
look  unlike  small  Chinese  houses,  but  they  turned  out 
to  bo  corn  magazines,  which  the  pi'oprictors  bad  now 
crammed  to  the  top  with  me  piit  pods,  and  small 
spiral-shaped  beans. 

These  are  not  t'le  customary  food  of  the  Mohaves, 
bi  G  are  stored  up  from  year  to  year  to  form  a  resource 
against  hunger  in  times  of  bad  harvests,  or  unforeseen 
misfortune.  Tho  peculiar  nature  of  the  productions, 
and  the  careful  packing  they  receive,  causes  them  to 
keep  for  many  years  without  six)iling,  and  this  is  very 
desirable,  as  there  are  many  seasons  when  the  harvestsare 
not  rich  enough  to  form  or  add  txj  a  store  of  this  kind, 
and  the  people,  with  the  best  will,  are  unable  to  fill  their 
magazines.  This  provident  care  for  the  future,  and 
l)reparation  for  unforeseen  and  uncertain  contingencies, 
I  had  never  seen  among  Indian  tribes  cast  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains — a  difl'erence  that  may,  perhaps, 
be  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  the  prairies,  and  tlie 
woods  and  mountixins  bordering  on  them,  are  richer  in 
game  than  these  regions ;  but  in  any  case  the  care  and 
forethought  of  tho  people  of  tho  Colorado  is  not  to  be 
]>laced  on  a  level  with  the  instinctive  storing  up  of 
food  of  marmots  and  bcus. 


Our  appearance  in  the  settlements  and  villages  of 
these  savages  created  no  little  ^'cusation,  —  though 
only  of  a  pl<!asant  and  good-huijourcd  kind.  The 
hills  and  roofs  were  qrickly  covered  with  natives  of 
every  age  and  sex,  who  enjoyed  thence  a  full  view  of 
the  long  procession  of  8t..»ngers;  and  our  copious 
beards,  which  had  now  had  the  benefit  of  nearly  a 
year's  undisturbed  growth,  and  with  most  of  us  reached 
down  to  tho  breast,  seemed  particularly  to  amuso  tho 
ladies.  In  tho  encampment  that  we  had  left,  one  or 
another  had  occasionally  ventured  to  touch  these  some- 
what tangled  decorations,  in  order  to  convinc:  herself 
of  its  genuineness,  but  when  at  a  distance,  they  gave 
us  to  understand,  in  an  unmistakable  manner,  that 
they  did  not  consider  these  appendages  at  all  attractive, 
though  we  wei'o  rather  proud  of  them,  as  testifying  to 
the  length  of  our  journey.  Whenever  one  of  lis  bearded 
fellows  rode  past  them,  tho  women  burst  into  a  fit  of 
laughter,  and  put  their  hands  befoi'e  their  mouths,  as 
if  the  sight  of  us  rather  tended  to  make  them  sick. 

It  was  curious  enough  that  they  should  bo  of  that 
opinion,  as  their  own  men  had  evidently  by  nature  a 
great  deal  of  hair  on  their  faces,  a  thing  almost  unheard 
of  elsewhere  among  the  copi)er-coloured  race;  but  they 
have  some  method  of  scraping,  singeing,  or  plucking 
out  tho  hair,  so  that,  though  the  beard  was  perceptible, 
they  appeared  to  be  as  clean  shaven  aa  possible. 

We  travelled  for  many  miles  through  these  variously 
peopled  woods,  troops  of  curious  Indians  fiocking  U,  'v-i 
from  both  sides,  and  bounding  and  leaping  through  and 
over  the  bushes,  with  tho  swiftness  and  agility  of  pan- 
thers. As  we  were  jogging  along  through  tho  closo 
willows,  quite  unable  to  see  around  us,  an  accident  hap- 
pened, that  deprived  us  of  one  of  our  mules,  and  might 
easily  have  cost  us  a  man  also.  A  Mexican,  who  had 
fastened  his  rifle  on  his  saddle  in  the  customary  manner, 
was  driving  his  mule  along  careleasly  through  a  thick 
part  of  the  wood,  when  a  twig  somehow  caught  the 
trigger  of  tho  rifle,  discharged  it,  .  nd  lodged  the  con- 
tents in  the  body  of  the  nearest  mu  It  was  neces- 
sary to  put  tho  poor  animal  out  of  its  jwin  with  a 
second  shot,  and  transfer  its  load  to  another  mule. 

In  a  very  few  minutes  more  the  dead  one  was  lite- 
rally torn  to  pieces  by  tho  Indians,  and  a  most  ha!,cful 
spectacle  they  made,  as  they  huriicd  past  us  to  their 
dwellings,  carryir  g  the  still  bleeding  limbs  of  tho  animal 
upon  their  naked  shoulders,  smeared  from  head  to  foot 
with  its  gore,  and  looking  like  genuine  cannibals.  Tho 
eager  appetite  for  flesh  meat  w'\ich  this  action  be- 
trayed, created  some  misgivings  amongst  us  for  tho 
safety  of  tho  expedition,  for  in  these  woods  it  would 
have  been  no  difficult  matter  to  rob  us  of  many  of  our 
mules,  or  even  to  steal  away  our  whole  flock  of  sheep. 
A  Comanche  or  Sioux  Indian  would  assuredly  not 
have  allowed  such  an  opportunity  to  pass,  but  no 
Mohave  showed  the  slightest  intention  of  stretching 
out  an  unlawful  hand  towards  our  property;  on  tho 
contrary,  if  a  mule  or  a  sheep  wandered  away  from  us, 
there  was  sure  to  spring  up  a  baud  of  Indians  to  yelp 
and  shout  after  it,  and  drive  it  back. 

We  made  a  halt  at  some  sand  banks  close  to  tha 
river,  to  pitch  our  camp  for  the  last  time  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Colorado,  and  found  ourselves  opposite  a 
sand  mound,  which  rising  in  the  middle  of  the  stream 
promised  to  facilitate  our  passage  across  it.  On  each 
side  of  this  island  it  flowed  on  rapidly,  in  a  breadth  of 
200  yards,  and  was,  from  the  many  whirlpools,  evidently 
of  a  considerable  depth. 
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We  set  about  our  preparations  this  evening,  in  order 
to  get  across  in  better  time  in  tlic  morning.  Lieutenant 
Ives  had  brought  with  hiui  from  Texas  a  canvas  boat, 
which  being  packed  with  the  greatest  care,  liad  now 
travelled  in  safety  to  the  place  of  its  destination,  the 
great  Colorado  of  the  West.  The  craft  consisted  of 
three  long  canvass  bags,  connected  together,  and  lined 
inside  with  gntta  percha,  so  as  to  bo  perfectly  airtight. 
By  means  of  a  bellows  fitted  to  them,  and  some  ingeni- 
ously contrived  screws,  it  was  pumped  full  of  air,  the 
frame  of  a  small  waggon,  which  exactly  fitted  it,  placed 
on  it,  and  the  sacks  drawn  up  at  each  end,  so  that  the 
whole  had  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  Venetian 
gondola,  and  even  the  awning  was  not  wanting,  as  the 
waggon  furnished  one.  The  boat  was  immediately 
launched,  and  to  our  great  joy,  not  only  swam  admir- 
ably, but  proved  to  be  of  great  capacity.  A  mattress 
made  of  the  sumo  material  \va.s  also  filled  with  air,  to 
carry  over  all  our  lines  and  cordage,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  |)cop1e  ;  and  Lieutenan'^  I':'zbiii  having  proceeded 
rather  further  up  the  f.tro.ui  t'.  f  ''>ett  dr'ft  wood,  con- 
structed a  raft,  u])on  w'^ii  !i  he  i^  a'l  '  curry  over  the 
men  under  hiseomniand.  T'.jsc  iiU  ,  .n  were  all  com- 
pleted before  twilight,  a.ul  '.ve  liail  then  leisure  to 
attend  to  the  Indians,  tho  pop-.iai-ion  of  a  whole  village 
having  come  out  to  us,  under  the  guidance  of  an  aged 
chief.  Me  sik-ch-hu-ta,  a  vent  rable  looking  man,  with 
an  immense  plume  of  feathers  on  his  head,  and  a  thick 
spear  in  his  hand,  who  walked  at  the  licad  of  his 
people,  they  following  in  regular  order,  bearing  baskets 
of  various  wares  on  their  heads. 

Business  commenced  without  much  prelimiiuiry  cere- 
monial; the  blunketsaud  pieces  of  cotton  stufif  that  we 
liad  broiight  with  us  for  the  j)urpose  were  cut  and  torn 
into  strips,  and  bartered  with  beads  and  knives  for 
j-rovisions.  We  also  purchased  some  of  the  weapons 
and  ornaments  of  the  savages,  and  even  the  elaborately 
worked  little  petticoats  of  the  ladies  found  admirei-s 
amongst  some  of  tlie  party,  who  had  ethnological  col- 
lections, and  were  willingly  exchanged  by  the  Indians 
for  half  a  blanket  each.  This  branch  of  the  b  nor 
trade  gave  occasion  to  some  rather  comic  acenf  ;  liit 
we  were  all  struck  with  the  modest  propriety  ■: !  iie'.u 
viour  of  these  primitive  savages,  which  not  .nily  liiir 
passed  that  of  any  Indians  we  had  hitl"  rto  k'  o\'ii, 
but  of  irtany  whites  who  claim  to  be  consid  ed  ■i'l  jii'^oi! 
persons. 

The  Mohaies  had  now  been  acqii.iintt  J  win.  \u 
several  days,  and  liaving  brought  c'ory  thing  the^  r-:  '\ 
think  of  to  barter,  at  la.st  hit  or\  the  notion  of  oflV'.ing 
\is  fish.  The  first  that  they  i)roduced,  being  ii  rare 
as  well  a.s  favourite  dish  with  our  company,  were 
extremely  well  paid ;  but  when  the  rumour  P|)read 
among  the  Indians  that  we  did  not  disdain  this  arlicle 
of  commerce,  the  camp  was  immediately  overwhelmed 
with  them,  and,  of  course,  from  the  glut  of  the  market 
the  price  of  the  goods  fell  considerably.  This  the 
sellers  could  by  no  means  understand  ;  they,  it  seems, 
!<ad  calculated  thot  our  appetites  wo\i!r  increase  by 
what  they  fed  on,  and  with  the  appetil  "  price  we 
should  bo  willing  to  pay.  Among  tl.i  V-  U-vught  in 
were  some  distinguished  by  a  large  Inun;-  r.  ^^  back 
behind  the  head,  and  of  this,  as  well  as  ■  i.  otlicv 
distinct  species,  we  added  8|)ecinu'ns  to  our  co  .eolions. 
Towards  evening,  ^s  wo  st  jod  watching  the  courao  of 
the  swift  strea'i)  th;.'  'vo  had  to  cross,  and  looking  over 
to  tl.  '  opposito  simip,  wo  perceived  gi"oups  of  black 
hcai'    >>>bbing  a]i  out  of  the  water  ;  which  heads  we 


found  belonged  to  families  of  Indians,  swinmiing  bad: 
to  their  dwellings  with  their  wives  and  children.  Cue 
group  especially  attracted  my  attention.  It  consisted  of 
a  young  woman,  who  had  very  quietly  and  innocently 
disencumbered  herself  of  her  j)etticoat  in  our  pi-esence, 
and  folding  it  up  hiid  her  b.iby  upon  it  in  a  little  flat 
but  strongly  made  basket,  and  %vith  this  under  her  arm, 
a  little  thing  of  about  four  years  old  held  by  the  hand, 
and  two  elder  children  of  seven  or  eight  following  hei-, 
had  taken  to  the  water,  pushing  the  baby's  basket  b^- 
fore  her,  and  giving  a  glance  backward  occasionally  at 
the  two  youngstcre,  who  were  romping  and  splashing 
about  as  they  followed  in  the  track  she  made  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  I  watched  them  as  they  landed 
on  the  small  island,  walked  quickly  across  it,  and  then 
plunged  into  the  river  ag.iin  on  the  other  side.  It  was 
a  pretty  family  picture  :  even  among  heathen  savages 
the  sweet  and  holy  affections  of  nature  bear  witness  to 
its  divine  origin ! 

The  brightest  of  skies  and  the  most  lovely  sunshine 
favoured  our  laborious  work  on  the  2Gth  of  February. 
One  of  the  men  lying  stretched  out  on  the  air  mattress, 
rowed  himself  over  to  the  island,  canning  with  him  the 
end  of  a  rope  held  by  some  of  the  people  on  the  bank. 
Being  thus  secured  the  simple  vessel  was  drawn  back 
and  a  second  and  third  man  put  across  in  the  same  w.'.y  ; 
and  the  united  strength  of  the  three  being  then  sufli- 
cient  to  draw  a  heavier  burden,  the  ropn  was  fastened 
to  the  large  boat,  which  three  men  cnteretl  together. 
A  second  line,  long  enough  to  stretch  across  the  arm 
of  the  river,  was  then  fastened  to  the  other  end  of  the 
lioat,  so  that  it  could  be  pulled  back  .iguin,  and  also  oe 
prevented  from  drifting  away  in  the  strong  current. 
The  first  attempt  having  succeeded  perfectly  it  was 
repeated,  and  as  there  was  soon  a  sufficient  number  of 
men  on  the  island  to  unload  the  things  and  carry  them 
over  to  the  other  side,  the  regular  transjmrt  of  the  bag- 
gage of  nearly  a  hundred  mule-loads  began.  Lieutenant 
Fitzball,  too,  got  afloat  with  his  men  on  the  raft,  and 
moved  slowly  towards  the  island  ;  but  the  water  was 
so  shallow  that  the  heavy  raft  could  not  be  brought 
ipar  enough,  and  the  men  had  to  wade  for  a  consider- 
able distance  through  it  with  their  things,  whilst  the 
flat  gutta-percha  boat  could  be  drawn  u]>  quite  high  on 
the  sand.  Measures  had  also  to  be  taken  for  the  .security 
of  our  goods,  and  one  part  of  our  escort  was  left  at  the 
p?aco  where  the  goods  were  being  shipped,  and  another 
witl.  their  wc.^ions  equally  ready  on  the  island,  so  that 

(J  ."ould  not  be  attacked  by  the  savages  with  effect  on 
titherside.  Our  people  no  vv  worked  with  a  will.  The 
boat  flew  backwards  and  ibrwards,  the  heap  of  goods 
on  the  island  rapidly  increased,  and  that  on  the  shore 
diminished.  As  the  sun  rose  higher  aiul  warmed  the 
atmosphere,  the  Indians  came  streaming  by  hundreds 
towards  us  ;  auil  the  river  swarmed  with  brown  swim- 
mers gazing  at  the  niarvelUms  doings  of  the  whites. 
Some  of  them  came  floating  down  on  little  rafts  made 
of  bundles  of  rushes  (the  only  species  of  craft  I  over 
saw  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colorado  valley),  and 
landed  on  the  island  on  the  eastern  shore.  It  was  so 
gay  and  ever-varying  a  picture  that  wo  were  never 
tired  of  looking  at  it.  Every  time  the  boat  came  in 
i>r  went  off,  the  Indians  hailed  the  event  with  wild 
yells  of  glee.  By  I'egrees  they  learned  the  simple 
mechanism  in  use,  and  placed  themselves  in  a  row  to 
pull  at  the  rope,  making  the  empty  boat  fly  back  liko 
lightning  over  the  water,  in  the  performaneo  of  which 
feat  it  several  times  happened  that  it  upset,  and  aiTivcd 
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bottom  uppermost.  Once  this  occurred  when  it  had  a 
full  cargo ;  but  as  it  was  near  the  shore  little  was  lost, 
and  the  tilt  of  the  waggon  kept  1 1  from  sinking.  When 
the  last  load  of  goods  had  been  carried  across,  the  men 
left  on  the  bank  had  to  assemble  in  full  force  to  drive 
(he  mules  and  sheep  into  the  river,  and  compel  them  to 
swim  over ;  no  easy  task,  for  thejr  shrunk  back  at  the 
sight  of  the  brood  stream  and  the  cold  feeling  of  the 
water.  When  the  mules  had  a'll  been  got  dowu  to  the 
edge  of  the  stream,  Leroux  and  some  Mexicans  mounted 
theirs  and  rode  in,  the  men  at  the  same  time  pushing 
others  in  by  main  force  :  othei-s  again  were  induced  to 
follow  by  the  cries  and  howls  of  the  Indians ;  and  as 
the  river  was  deep  at  this  part  they  soon  got  into  the 
cun'cnt,  and  were  carried  by  it  towards  the  island, 
where  even  the  weakest  of  them  landed  safely.  The 
getting  the  sheep  over  was  a  more  troublesome  affair 
still,  for  they  had  no  sooner  wetted  their  feet  than  the 
whole  flock,  seized  by  panic  terror,  rushed  back  between 
the  legs  of  the  men,  and  away  to  the  woods,  where 
they  vanished.  The  exulting  delight  of  the  savages  at 
this  incident  knew  no  bounds,  and  off  went  the  whole 
yelling  band,  more  swifit-footed  than  the  sheep,  and 
plunged  into  the  thicket  after  them.  Certainly  at  that 
moment  few  of  us  expected  to  taste  mutton  again  till 
we  got  to  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  and  imagining  that  the 
Indians  would  be  sure  to  help  themselves  to  our  sheep, 
and  wo  should  never  see  them  again,  we  were  begin- 
ning to  console  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  mule 
meat  was  almost  as  good  ;  but  we  were  mistaken.  In 
a  short  time  the  gigantic  brown  fellows  made  their 
appearance  again,  each  carrying  a  sheep,  and  proceeding 
towards  the  shore  every  man  plunged  headlong  into 
the  water  with  his  burden.  Even  those  for  whom  no 
sheep  was  left  jumped  into  the  water  and  joined  the 
noisy  throng  that  came  swimming  towai-ds  the  island. 

They  had  never  had  such  a  jubilee  apparently ;  and 
they  swam  round  the  flock,  supporting  the  weaker 
animals  which  the  current  threatened  to  carry  away, 
turning  back  those  that  seemed  inclined  to  turn  out  of 
the  right  direction,  and  all  with  the  frolicsome  pleasure 
of  a  troop  of  children  at  play.  They  came  dripping  to 
us  on  the  island  without  having  lost  a  single  sheep, 
and  their  eyes  sparkling  at  the  fun  they  had  had  with 
these  almost  unknown  animals  of  the  whites,  and  seem- 
ing to  look  forward  eagerly  to  the  continuation  of  the 
joke  in  getting  them  over  to  the  further  bank  of  the 
river.  The  Indians  who  came  floating  by  on  their 
rush  rafts  amused  almost  as  much  by  the  tricks  they 
played  tumbling  each  other  into  the  river ;  and  the 
gambols  of  the  nobly  formed  fellows,  who  seemed  as 
much  at  home  in  the  water  as  on  land,  formed  really  a 
pleasing  spectacle.    {See  p.  657.) 

The  passage  of  the  second  arm  of  the  river  was 
effected  in  the  same  manner,  and  just  as  safely  as  the 
first ;  and  in  the  evening  the  whole  expedition  as- 
sembled on  the  western  side,  and  fortunately  with  only 
a  few  trivial  accidents.  We  had  some  narrow  escapes, 
however.  In  the  western  channel  the  current  is  much 
more  rapid  than  in  the  eastern ;  and  among  other  little 
disasters  the  boat  in  which  I  and  a  young  American, 
Mr,  White,  with  two  servants  were  seated,  turned 
over  in  the  middle  of  the  stream.  I  was  the  only  one 
of  the  party  who  could  swim,  and  I  had  to  make  great 
exertions  to  get  Mr.  White  to  where  ho  could  lay  hold 
nf  the  tow  roue  ;  the  two  servants,  a  Mexican  and  a 
German,  clung  lost  to  the  boat  and  managed  to 
scramble  up  on  the  bottom  of  it,  so  that  they  were 


drawn  safely  ashore.  Very  fortunately  I  had  taken  the 
precaution  before  entering  the  boat  to  fasten  my  rifle 
to  one  of  the  supports  of  the  waggon  frame,  that  no  un- 
foreseen mischance  might  deprive  me  of  this  faithful 
companion  of  my  travels  ;  and  it  was  well  for  me  that 
I  did,  or  heavily  clothed  and  armed  as  I  was,  I  must 
have  let  it  go  when  I  was  swimming.  As  it  was  we 
suffered  no  other  harm  than  getting  very  wet,  and  that 
was  too  common  a  thing  to  concern  us  much  ;  but  our 
poor  Dr.  Bigelow  had  very  nearly  met  with  a  worse 
accident. 

He  was  sitting  in  the  boat  when  some  soldiers  got 
in  and  laid  their  muskets  at  the  bottom  of  it,  so 
awkwardly  that  one  of  them  went  off  just  under  where 
Dr.  Bigelow  was  sitting,  carrying  away  part  of  his 
stocking,  but  luckily  oniv  leaving  r  "ed  mark  on  the 
skin.  We  were  all  pleased  with  .'■  ■  ^oolness  of  the 
doctor,  who,  without  moving  a  musci  i' '  '■''■''?  just  as 
well  OS  if  the  ball  hod  gone  into  the  .  i:  ri  is  as 

good  as  a  mile  ! "   Besides  that  the  doctoi  uained 

uninjured,  it  was  particularly  fortunate  ti.;;  'je  ball 
had  not  made  a  hole  in  one  of  the  air  bags,  in  which 
case  our  craft  would  have  become  perfectly  unservice- 
able, and  much  time  must  have  been  lost  in  repairing 
it. 

We  lost  none  of  the  mules  in  the  water,  but  one  or 
two  of  them  died  afterwards  from  exhaustion,  and  two 
or  three  sheep  were  drowned  in  crossing  the  second 
arm  of  the  river ;  these  were  all  the  sacrifices  that  the 
dangerous  stream  cost  us.  Three  sheep  and  a  goat 
were  presented  by  Lieutenant  Whipple  to  the  Indians, 
in  return  for  their  friendly  scrvives,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  were  stiongly  advised  not  to  cat  them,  but 
to  begin  shcep-brccding.  Flesh  meat  is,  however,  euoli 
a  rare  and  highly  prized  dainty  to  them,  that  it  is  not 
very  likely  the  advice  was  taken. 

XIX. 

Tub  Bio  Colobido— Kabliest  Accodntb  of  thi  Ritkb. 
AND  Atteufts  to  Natioatb   IX— Mohavi   QviDEa— Ui- 

SEBT    BBTWIEN    TUB    COLOUADO    AND    TUB  MOUAVE — UBT 

Salt  Lake — Vauet  oi  tub  Mouavb  Biveb— Mcbdeb 
OF  A  Mdletkeb  bt  thb  Pau-Utahs— Fdbscit  of  the 
Savaoeb — The    Ehiobant    Road— Mvbdeb  of  Captain 

OUNNIBON— AbBIVAL  AT  FCEBLO  DB  tOS  AKOELXS— A 
Natdbaust  in  DlSOVlSE. 

It  is  fitting,  ere  we  leave  this  great  river — the  Bio 
Colorado — that  we  should  say  a  word  or  two  upon  its 
history  as  kno'-oi  to  Europeans,  and  that  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Ha  long  and  remote  valley.  On  the  old 
maps  of  California  and  New  Mexico  are  often  found 
the  names  of  Indian  tribes,  whose  existence  has  in 
modem  times  been  doubted.  Missionaries  who  tra- 
velled on  the  Colorado  more  than  a  century  and  a  half 
ago,  first  mentioned  their  names  and  gave  a  slight 
sketch  of  the  geographical  position  of  their  territories, 
though  for  a  long  lime  very  little  credit  was  given  to 
their  statements;  but  the  more  these  countries  are 
examined,  the  more  highly  we  estimate  the  accuracy 
and  historical  value  of  the  accounts  oi  these  old  Spanish 
monks.  Bartlett,  in  hia  excellent  Personal  Narrative, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  178,  mentions  "the  Genigueh,  Chemeguaba, 
Qumbuicariri,  and  Timbabachi  Indians  as  tribes  of 
whose  existence  we  know  nothing ;"  but  the  Chimeh- 
whuebes,  whom  we  met  on  our  journey  to  the  Colorado, 
are  doubtless  the  same  as  the  above-mentioned  Oheme- 
guabas,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  other  tribes  men- 
tioned may  be  found  higher  up  the  Colorado  or  in  the 
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neighbouring  regions.  Father  Kino,  vbo  travelled  on 
this  river  in  the  year  1700,  mentions  the  Quiquimas, 
Coupas,  Baiopas,  and  Cutgancs.  Of  these  tribes  we 
found  the  latter,  or  Cutchanas,  who  were  the  first 
natives  who  met  us  on  the  Colorado.  Of  the  Mohaves 
Bartlett  speaks  as  of  a  great  nation  consisting  of 
athletic  warriors,  who  live  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Gila,  on  the  Colorado,  and 
this  statement  we  found  to  be  correct,  though  ours  was 
not  the  first  regularly  organised  expedition  that  had 
come  in  contact  with  them;  for  Captain  Sitgreaves 
had  been  there  with  a  smaller  party  two  years  before 
UH  ;  and  from  the  visits  of  the  fur-hunters  no  comer 
of  these  western  regions  is  secure.  He  had  not,  as  I 
have  said,  met  with  a  very  friendly  reception  from 
them,  but  his  energetic  proceedings  had  at  least  in- 
spired the  Indians  with  respect  for  the  arms  of  the 
whites. 

One  of  the  oldest  descriptions  of  the  natives  on  the 
Lower  Colorado  and  the  Gila,  is  probably  that  of  Fer- 
nando Alarchon,  who,  in  the  year  1540,  at  the  com- 
mand of  Antonio  de  Mendo^a,  viceroy  of  New  Spain, 
explored  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  on  this  occasion 
discovered  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado,  and,  under  great 
hardship,  sailed  a  considerable  distance  up  that  river. 
Ho  speaks  of  the  natives  of  the  country  as  large,  finely 
built  men,  who  carried  as  weapons  not  only  bows  and 
arrows,  but  wooden  axes  hardened  in  the  fire.  He 
describes  further  their  grindstones  and  earthen  vessels, 
as  well  as  their  maize  and  mcquiqui  (probably  mezquit 
beans) ;  and,  according  to  his  testimony,  they  wor- 
shipped the  sun,  and  burned  their  dead.  Padre  Gon- 
zago,  who  travelled  up  the  Colorado  in  1746,  describes 
th9  dress  of  the  Indian  women  in  those  regions :  "  Their 
dress  consists  of  three  pieces,  of  which  two  make  a 
kind  of  petticoat  round  the  hips,  and  the  third  a  sort 
of  mantle.  These  pieces  are  not  woven,  but  the  strings 
are  fastened  together  at  the  top,  and  fall  down  over  the 
body  like  thick  fringes.  The  women  of  the  more 
northerly  parts  are  dressed  with  less  cost,  being  only 
covered  from  the  girdle  to  the  knee." 

Lieutenant  Whipple,  who  travelled  on  the  Gila  with 
Mr.  Bartlett,  described  the  Yuma  Indians  living  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Gilo  in  the  following  manner :  — 
"  When  we  reached  the  Colorado,  we  met  with  San- 
tiago, one  of  the  chiefs,  who  led  us  into  the  village  of 
his  tribe,  where  we  were  saluted  by  a  great  numW  of 
natives.  Tlie  women  are  mostly  fat,  and  their  clothing 
consists  of  a  fringe  petticoat  made  of  strips  of  ba.st, 
fastened  round  the  loins.  The  men  are  large,  mus- 
cular, and  well  formed,  and  the  expression  of  their 
faces  is  pleasing  and  intelligent  The  warriors  wear  a 
white  apron,  and  their  hair  is  twisted  into  cords,  and 
hangs  down  the  back,  adorned  with  eagle's  feathers. 
They  are  admirable  riders,  and  use  the  bow  and  the 
lance  with  inimitable  skill.  While  we  remained  there 
the  Indians  wt.o  very  friendly,  and  brought  us  grass, 
beans,  and  melons." 

In  this  description,  with  the  exception  of  tho  subse- 
quently mentioned  wealth  in  horses,  tho  resemblance 
of  the  Yumas  to  the  Mohaves,  or  rather  to  most  of  the 
tribes  on  the  Colorado,  is  not  to  be  mistaken.  Whether 
any  roLitionshjp  really  subsists  between  them  will  soon 
appear,  from  a  comparison  of  their  several  languages, 
on  the  publication  of  the  vocabularies  made  by  the 
oiBccrs  who  have  travelled  among  them  by  command  of 
tho  government  of  tho  United  States,  which  is  always 
foremost  to  promote  the  cause  of  science. 


From  the  mouth  of  the  Bill  Williams'  Fork  to  the 
place  where  wo  cfiected  the  passage  of  the  River  Colo- 
rado, we  had  gone  thirty-four  miles,  and  in  this  distance 
had  risen  a  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  and  we  now  found 
ourselves  at  a  height  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sen.  As  far  as  we  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  valley  of  the  stately  river,  it 
was  quite  well  adapted  for  cultivation,  but  not  alto- 
gether to  meet  the  expectations  of  white  settlers ;  for 
besides  that  the  Colorado  can  probably  never  be  navi- 
gable by  steamers  far  up,  and  for  that  reason  cannot, 
like  the  rivers  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent,  open  a  way  for  colonisation  into  the 
heart  of  the  country,  there  is  not,  on  its  banks,  laud 
enough  adapted  to  agriculture  and  cattle-breeding  on  a 
grand  scale,  and  there  is  a  want  of  the  woods  that  are 
so  advantageous  to  colonicts. 

The  Rio  Grande  also  is  not  navigable  for  any  great 
distance,  and  the  woods  that  crown  its  banks  are  some- 
what scanty ;  but  on  either  side  of  the  river,  from  its 
source  to  its  mouth,  extend  vast  fertile  tracts  where 
whole  nations  might  maintain  themselves  by  agricul- 
ture and  cattle-breeding.  Had  the  Colorado  ofiered 
any  special  advantages  to  settlers,  the  first  Spanish 
missionaries,  who  so  long  explored  the  territory  of  this 
river,  would  certainly  have  taken  care  that  colonics 
and  towns  should  be  founded  in  its  valleys,  as  well  ns 
on  the  Rio  Grande.  They  refrained,  however,  from 
any  such  attempt,  and  left  to  our  time  only  descriptions 
of  the  lands  they  visited.  On  the  River  Gila  alone  are 
found  the  remains  of  an  old  Spanish  mission.  Should  a 
railroad  ever  be  carried  across  the  valley  of  the  Colo- 
rado, there  will  bo  no  want  of  settlers  on  its  small 
plains ;  and  the  defects  for  which  it  is  now  shunned 
will  be  easily  remedied,  or  vanish  of  themselves.  Tho 
journey  through  the  arid  deserts  that  extends  far  on 
both  sides  of  tuo  Colorado  will  be  performed  in  brief 
space,  and  the  then  cultivated  valleys  of  this  river 
become  welcome  stations  for  tourists  and  commercinl 
travellers.  The  river  may  also  be  navigated  in  pni  t 
by  light  steamers,  though  all  attempts  made  with 
sailiug  vessels  have  completely  failed.  The  great  ob- 
stacle is  tho  unmanageable  violence  with  which  the 
tide  forces  its  way  in  and  out  again — a  violence  that 
haa  iuduce<l  almost  all  who  have  explored  the  Gulf  of 
California,  and  wished  to  become  acquainted  with  ^lio 
Colorado,  to  desist  from  their  intention.  As  it  now  is, 
so  was  it  three  hundred  years  aro,  when  the  bold 
Spaniards  tr,ivcrsed  tho  Gulf  to  ascertain  to  a  certainty 
whether  California,  of  which  they  knew  only  tho  const, 
was  connected  with  tho  main  land,  or  separated  from 
it  by  tho  prolongation  of  the  Gulf;  and  it  was  not  till 
tho  year  1700  that  thoy  were  convinced,  by  Father 
Kino,  that  California  was  connected  with  the  continent 
of  America,  and  that  only  the  River  Colorado  flowed 
between.  When  the  Father  made  known  this  dis- 
covery, he  received  public  thanks  from  the  comniaudant 
of  Sonora,  in  the  name  of  the  king ;  ant'  the  superiors 
of  his  order  followed  this  example. 

We  know,  as  I  have  said,  of  an  attempt  made  in  the 
year  1540,  at  tho  command  of  Antonio  de  Meudo^'ii, 
viceroy  of  New  Spain,  when  Ferdinand  Alarchon  dis- 
covered the  mouth  of  tho  Colorado,  and  ho  describes 
the  dangers  to  which  tho  vessels  were  exposed  there, 
and  how  they  wero  only  rescued  with  difficulty  from  a 
situation  of  the  utmost  peril.  Ho  mentione,  also,  tlint 
he  attempted  to  perfoim  the  navigation  in  boats,  and 
had  them  dragged  for  fifteen  days  and   a-half  up  n 
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liortion  of  tlic  river,  tliiit  on  liis  return  Iio  passed  in 
two  ftiid  iilmlf. 

I II  tlic  yt'iir  174G,  Pndro  Gonzago,  wlien  on  an  cx- 
ploHug  jonrney  lie  reached  tho  mouth  of  the  Colorado, 
luiide  aiiotlier  attempt  to  enter  it,  but  the  current  was 
so  strong  tliat  lio  had  not  ropes  and  lines  enough  to 
di'ag  the  boats  up~against  it,  and  had  to  give  iip  tho 
))lan.  In  recent  times,  before  California  belonged  to 
tlio  United  States,  tho  mouth  of  tho  Colorado  was 
visited  by  Lieutenant  Hardy,  of  tho  English  navy,  and 
liis  account  of  it  has  been  found  quite  correct,  except 
that  ho  committed  tho  error  of  jilacing  the  mouth  of 
the  Gila  in  the  Colorado,  only  ten  miles  above  the 
mouth,  of  the  Colorado  in  tho  Gulf  of  California, 
though  subsequent  explorations  have  shown  it  to  be 
100  miles  above  it.  Tho  part  of  tho  Colorado  that  wo 
saw  was  'li'cp  and  swift,  and  certainly  navigable  by 
steamers,  if  a  sufficiently  deep  eanal  were  made  to  lead 
jjiist  the  falls  that  we  saw  by  the  Needle  Rocks ;  but 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Bill  Williams' Fork,  where  the 
Colorado  forces  its  way  through  naiTow  ravines,  tho 
obstacles  to  navig.ation  are  probably  of  a  moi'e  serious 
character. 

'i'lie  expedition  left  the  spot  where  they  had  made 
tliis  passiigo  of  the  Rio  Colorado,  to  proceed  up  the 
river  to  the  Mohave,  the  bed  of  which  they  purjjorted 
ibllowing,  till  thf  y  joined  tho  Spanish  trail  and  emi- 
grant route  near  San  Bernardino.  Two  of  the  Mohaves 
kindly  accompanied  them  as  guides.  The  first  part  of 
the  journey  was  not  propitious.  With  the  earliest 
(lawn  of  morning,  on  the  1st  of  March,  our  guides,  the 
two  gigantic  Mohave  warriors,  jircsented  themselves  in 
our  camp,  and  warned  us  that  it  was  time  to  depart, 
as  we  had  a  long  way  to  go  to  the  spot  where  wo 
should  find  water.  We  were  soon  ready,  and  turned 
out  of  the  valley  of  the  Colorado  due  west,  where  a 
bare  unfertile  country  rose  rapidly  before  us.  Many 
Indiiins  accomjianied  us  on  this  day,  and  gambolled 
noisily  about  the  procession,  whilst  oiu"  guides,  who 
had  fastened  on  thcii-  feet  thick  sau''-'  !. 't  enabled 
them  to  walk  comfortably  over  therou!,ii! '  my  ground, 
marched  on  at  its  head  in  silence.  We  passed  south- 
ward towards  a  rugged  mountain  chain  that  stretched 
far  towards  the  north,  and  for  a  considerable  time  a 
dry  river  bed,  which  we  took  for  that  of  the  Mohave, 
|)roved  of  great  service  to  us,  as  we  could  travel  along 
it,  without  being  so  continually  hindered  by  rents  and 
chasms  as  on  tho  higher  ground.  Westward  of  the 
mountains  the  river  bed  turned  to  the  north,  and  wo, 
keeping  still  to  tho  west,  were  led  by  the  Indians  to 
the  declivity  of  a  small  hill,  where  thero  was  a  good 
and  eleai',  but  not  very  abundiint  spring.  As  we  had 
scarcely  gone  six  mile.s,  wo  refreshed  ourselves  hastily 
by  a  draught  from  it,  and  then  pursued  our  way  in  a 
north-westerly  direction. 

The  mountain  chain  that  we  had  passed  round  to 
the  so\ith,  now  lay  between  us  and  the  Colorado,  and 
the  last  gi-ouj)  of  trees  that  adorns  the  valley  of  the 
stately  river  had  soon  vanished  behind  craggy  masses 
of  rock.  To  tho  west  a  mountain  chain  nin  parallel 
with  that  now  eastward  of  u.s,  from  south  to  north, 
and  the  Indians  led  us  in  a  diagonal  course  across  the 
plain  that  stretched  between  the  two  ranges. 

It  wiis  a  dreary,  dead-looking  country;  naked,  arid 
rocks  rose  in  the  distance,  and  a  dry  wind  swept  over 
the  stony,  sandy  surface,  where  scarcely  a  trace  of 
vegetation  was  to  be  seen.  The  expedition  followed 
in  a  long  line  tho  two  stately  Mohave.s,  who  walked  on 


silently,  with  long  steps,  and  without  once  looking 
round. 

Tho  country  was  level,  but  not  quite  without  hin- 
drances, for  it  was  intersected  from  east  to  west  by 
long  clefts  or  chasms,  that  had  been  gradually  worn 
by  tho  rains,  and  which  often  cheeked  our  progress. 
Wo  were  now  on  the  edge  of  tho  broad  waterless 
desert  wliich  stretches  from  tho  Oila,  beyond  tho 
mouth  of  the  Colorado  Chiquito,  ff)r  more  than  100 
miles.  One  part  of  it  we  had  travelled  through  on  tho 
eastern  side  of  tho  Colorado,  though  in  the  valley  of 
the  Bill  Williams'  Fork  wo  did  not  so  nmch  notice  it ; 
but  now  its  desolate  monotony,  and  frightful  arid 
character,  showed  itself  on  all  sides. 

All  but  two  or  three  of  the  Indians,  besides  our 
guides,  had  turned  back  at  tho  spring,  as  if  they 
dreaded  the  parched  wilderness,  which  is  indeed  avoided 
even  by  tho  wolves  and  foxes.  It  is,  however,  by  no 
means  unknown  to  the  Mohaves,  for  before  wo  left 
their  village  they  made  to  us  very  intelligible  signs 
that  we  should  only  find  water  four  times  in  tho  whole 
tract  between  there  and  the  Mohave  river,  and  advised 
us  to  travel  as  quickly  as  po.ssible. 

As  it  subsequently  appeared,  tliese  springs  were  so 
hidden  in  tho  mountains,  that  had  it  not  been  for  our 
guides  we  should  certainly  have  j,  ssed  thei.i,  and  our 
doing  so  would  in  all  probability  h.ivo  le  i  to  our  de- 
struction. The  services  of  tho  Indians  were  therefore 
of  inestimable  benefit  to  us,  and  without  their  guidance 
we  should,  perhaps,  iievar  have  taken  the  way  that  led 
us  by  the  shortest  route  to  the  Pacific.  As  we  ap- 
])roached  tho  western  chain  of  rocks,  the  desolation  of 
tho  prospect  was  sometimes  relieved  by  the  presence 
of  a  solitary  yucca,  mournfully  stretching  out  its  naked 
branches  with  their  crowns  of  leaves  over  the  bare 
ground.  The  Indians  had  intended  to  guide  us  this 
day  to  another  mountain  spring,  but  they  had  over- 
estimated tho  strength  of  our  animals,  whicn  wore  so 
exhausted  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  move,  having  had 
to  ascend  1,500  feet  in  tho  twenty-two  miles  we  had 
travelling  since  the  early  morning. 

Tho  sun  was  declining  towards  the  western  moun- 
tains, when  our  guides  pointed  to  a  promontory  still 
five  miles  off,  which  we  should  have  to  pass  round  in 
order  to  reach  the  promised  spring,  and  wo  would 
willingly  have  gone  on,  but  Lieutenant  Whipple,  in 
consideration  of  the  state  of  the  cattle,  decided  that  wo 
should  remain  where  wo  were,  and  not  seek  the  ravine 
whei-e  the  water  was  till  tho  following  day.  We  fed 
our  fires  this  evening  with  the  dead  stems  of  yucca 
that  were  lying  about,  and  which  gave  a  peculiar  oily 
kind  of  smell,  and  little  heat.  Our  couch  was  very 
hard  and  inconvenient,  for  besides  that  there  was 
scarcely  level  space  enough  to  stretch  ourselves  out 
upon,  there  were  sharp  stones  sticking  up  everywhere 
through  our  blankets,  which  miliUited  considerably 
against  the  luxury  of  our  accommodation.  Wc  there- 
fore saluted  with  great  joy  the  rising  sun,  though  it 
was  impossible  not  to  grieve  at  seeing  our  poor  cattle 
standing  dejectedly  about,  after  seeking  in  vain  for 
food,  a)id  we  therefore  made  what  haste  we  could  to 
set  out  towards  tho  spring. 

Throe  of  the  Mohaves  who  had  hitherto  escorted  us 
took  leave  of  us  on  this  day,  and  returned  to  their  own 
people,  apparently  contented  with  the  treatment  the 
guides  received  from  us,  and  prepared  to  tranquillise 
the  minds  of  their  brethren  on  the  subject— for  it 
had  not  escaped  our  notice  that   the   tribes  on  tho 
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Colonido  had  felt  sonio  anxiety  coiiccriiiiii;  tlio  fate  of 
the  two  guides  wliom  tliey  furnished  to  us,  and  that 
the  other  Indians  had  probably  attended  ns  so  far  with 
a  view  of  watching  us. 

The  next  day  they  came  to  a  ravine  with  a  rivulet, 
where  the  Indians  cultivated  maize  and  millet.  Tliero 
wei-e  also  nunibDra  of  turtle-shells  lying  about,  the 
mode  of  preparation  of  which  is  very  cruel,  for  the 
savages  lay  the  living  animal  on  its  back  in  the  glow- 
ing embers,  and  roast  it  in  its  own  shell. 

A  dreary  and  inanimate  plain  now  lay  before  them, 
the  monotony  of  which  was  nut  much  relieved  by  the 
yuccas  that  stood  pretty  thickly  towards  the  west. 
Springs  became  so  scanty  that  the  expedition  had  to 


divide,  so  that  one  pnvly  .should  arrive  some  six- 
teen hours  after  the  other,  by  which  time  the  water- 
holo  emptied  by  the  fii-st  would  bo  full  again  for  the 
second,  and  so  on  for  the  third — the  numl)er  of  com- 
panies they  had  to  form  into.  On  the  Cth  of  March  they 
reached  the  watei-shed  between  the  Colorado  and  the 
Jlohave,  and  this  was  also  the  highest  point,  Mulllmusen 
remarks,  on  which  they  touched  on  the  latter  part  of 
their  journey.  The  whole  distance  from  Fort  Smith  was 
now  1,047  miles,  from  Albuquerque  Sl.'l,  and  fiom  the 
Rio  Colorado  of  the  west  97  miles.  When  we  left  the 
Colorado,  wc  foinid  ourselves  0G8  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  but  on  this  watershed  no  less  than  5,202 ; 
so  that  in  the  last  97  miles  of  our  journey  wo  niu^t 
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have  ascended  4,294  feet.  Our  latitude  was  Sii'  11' 
north,  our  longitude,  113°  21'  west  from  Greenwich. 
The  fall  of  the  country  fi-om  this  point  is  so  rapid  thiit 
for  eveiy  mile  of  distance  we  found  our-selves  on  an 
average  101  feet  lower. 

The  path  along  which  the  Indian  led  us  was  an  old 
one,  and  we  saw  on  our  way  little  heaps  of  ashes, 
amongst  which  embers  were  still  glimmering,  while 
ai-ound  them  on  the  sand  were  tracks  not  only  of  men, 
but  of  women  and  children ;  so  that  oven  in  this  desert, 
it  appeared,  human  beings  could  exist.  I  scarcely 
know  how  I  can  give  an  idea  of  the  desolate  character 
of  the  scene  through  which  wo  had  now  been  passing 
for  seveiBl  days.     We  were  continually  going  down, 


sometimes  gradually  followiugtliecour.seQfrocicy  ravines, 
sometimes  winding  round  terriflo  ])recipice3,  or  scram- 
bling down  abrupt  descents,  where  the  loose  stones 
came  rolling  after  us  at  every  step.  I  found  it  a  dread- 
fully fatiguing  march,  and  the  more  so  as  I  was  on 
foot;  for  in  order  to  spare  my  mule,  I  had  let  it  run 
with  the  herd,  without  anything  to  carry  but  the  saddle 
and  the  things  I  had  got  by  barter  from  the  Indians. 
Our  guide,  however,  seemed  to  pos,sess  muscles  and 
sinews  that  knew  no  fatigue,  for  ho  followed  with  tho 
most  perfect  indifference  any  road  that  presented  itself, 
without  ever  altering  his  long  swinging  pace.  The 
mountain  ranges  that  we  had  seen  from  the  heights 
towered  up  higher  on  both  sides  as  we  descended,  and 
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townrds  evening  we  found  ouraclveB  in  a  rocky  hollow, 
llmt  Ifd  into  a  gnidiuilly  widening  ravine,  and  following 
this,  It  Huddcii  turn  brought  u»  unexpectedly  to  the 
edge  of  ft  valley,  stretching  from  nortli  to  south.  But, 
what  a  vnlley !  A  frightful  waste  of  suud  extended 
for  full  tweut;-  miles,  nnd  iMtoreocted  by  a  range  of 
volcanic  rocks  and  hills,  as  dreary  as  the  arid  sand 
steppes  by  which  they  were  surrounded.  Thi-oiigh  this 
desert  the  Indian  told  us  wo  must  pass  to  come  to 
water,  and  lie  showed  us  in  what  direction  it  was  to  be 
found.  Wo  saw,  or  thought  wo  saw,  the  red  beams  of 
the  setting  sun  reflected  iu  a  lake  or  river,  and  we 
coidd  distinguish  a  wliite  streak  like  a  strip  of  snow  at 
the  end  of  the  valley ;  but  the  distance  was  too  great, 
and  men  and  cattle  too  fatigued  for  us  to  attempt  to 
reach  it  this  night,  so  wo  stretched  ourselves  on  the 
sand,  to  await  the  following  day. 

On  the  7th  we  were  early  on  the  way,  through  loose 
sand,  in  which  our  hcavily-ladcu  mnles  sank  in  above 
the  lioofs  at  every  step,  nnd  the  fatigue  was  increased 
by  the  ground  being  now  heated  by  the  full  jiowcr 
of  the  sun,  and  no  co(d  draught  of  air  refreshing  the 
atmosphere.  As  we  passed  the  volcanic  hills  and  sand 
downs,  we  saw  here  and  there  fine  blades  of  grass 
si)routit!g  out  of  the  ground,  and  were  induced,  for  the 
sake  of  our  cattle,  to  make  a  .short  halt.  From  this 
point  wo  had  a  view  over  the  second  half  of  the  sandy 
valley,  and  it  looked  like  a  field  of  snow.  At  first  we 
supposed  this  white  appearance  to  be  some  delusive 
atuiospheric  effect,  but  we  soon  found  that  wo  were  on 
the  bank  of  the  spacious  bed  of  n  lake  from  which  every 
tlrop  of  water  had  been  dried  up ;  but  the  salt  with 
which  the  water  had  been  inii)reguated,  had  been  depo- 
sited in  a  crust  half  an  inch  thick  upon  the  loose  earth, 
into  which  we  broke  to  the  ancles,  so  that  a  deep  path 
was  formed  as  we  walked  or  rode  after  one  another. 

Through  this  white  plain,  which  we  named  Soda 
Lake,  wo  [iroceeded  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  and 
when  we  had  reached  the  middle  of  the  bed  of  the  lake, 
I  stepiied  out  of  the  rank,  to  take  a  leisurely  view  of 
the  scene,  and  imjjress  it  on  my  memory,  though  it  was 
of  too  uniform  a  character  to  be  adapted  to  a  picture. 
East,  south,  and  west  the  limits  of  the  lake  could  be 
distinguished  by  the  strip  of  yellow  sand  that  lay  be- 
tween the  white  surface  and  the  bordering  ranges  of 
rocks  i  but  townrds  the  north  the  rocks  advanced  so  as 
to  form  a  wide  gate,  through  which  I  could  see  in  the 
remote  distance  the  bed  of  the  lake  blending  with  the 
horizon,  while  isolated  rocky  islands  rose  like  obelisks 
from  the,  dry  salt  surface.  Whether  I  really  saw  the 
end  of  tlie  lake,  or  that  it  stretched  still  farther  towards 
the  north,  I  could  not  tell;  but  as  the  base  of  the 
rocky  islets  appeai'ed  as  rounded  as  their  summits,  and 
the  atmosphere  over  them  (piivercd  eontiuually,  I  could 
not  doubt  that  the  forms  of  objects  were  much  altered 
l)y  refraction,  and  the  same  phenomenon  was  perceptible 
(ill  noon  on  the  following  day. 

On  the  afternoon  of  that  day  we  reached  the  end  of 
'.  !i..-  Soda  Lake,  but  we  were  scarcely  yet  in  the  middle 
of  the  valley,  which  extended  far  to  the  south,  where 
the  sandy  ground  began  to  rise  a  little :  the  Indian 
pointed  to  it,  and  gave  us  to  understand  that  there  was 
nnich  water  in  it.  We  saw,  in  fact,  some  hollows,  con- 
taining water  as  clear  as  crystal,  and  stooped  eagerly 
to  relieve  our  painful  thirst,  but  our  lips  had  no  sooner 
touched  it  than  every  one  started  back  in  disgust  at 
the  intolerably  bitter  taste.  It  was  almost  undrinkable 
for  Innnan  creatures,  but  it  was  all  we  had,  for  the 


little  stock  brought  to  us  had  been  luicd  up  in  tlin 
morning,  and  we  were  compelled  to  prepare  our  food 
with  this  horribly  unpleasant  stuff.  Wo  (lug  in  various 
places,  and  water  soon  collected  in  them,  but  it  wiw  all 
the  same,  and  even  our  mules  turned  away  from  it  two 
or  three  times  before  they  could  resolve  to  drink  it.  As 
soon  as  they  had  drank,  the  salt  in  it  began  to  produce 
its  effect  in  increasing  their  thirst,  so  that  they  had  to 
return  again  and  again  to  the  pools,  which,  bitter  as 
they  were,  cooled  their  mouths. 

It  liad  struck  us  all  that,  after  leaving  the  Colorado, 
we  had  met  with  no  living  creature  but  some  horned 
lizards.  I  had  found  a  dead  humming-bird  that  lay 
with  outstretched  wings,  and  quite  dried  up  upon  the 
sand,  as  if  it  had  been  suddenly  struck  by  death  while 
on  its  flight,  I  picked  up  the  pretty  little  creature,  and 
afterwards  put  it  into  a  letter  that  I  sent  from  California 
to  Europe.  The  absence  of  animal  life  in  regions  so 
unkindly  treated  by  nature  was  not  surprising;  but  the 
presence  of  natives  wa.s,  and  by  the  tracks  it  appeared 
that  they  had  lately  been  crossing  the  sandy  plain  in 
many  directions,  and  at  no  great  distance ;  probably 
tliey  had  been  observing  us,  and  had  scraped  themselves 
a  hiding-])lace  in  the  sands  (a  practice  of  the  natives 
of  these  regions  when  they  wish  to  remain  concealed), 
in  order  to  fall  like  wolves  on  any  straggling  mule  they 
could  find — tear  it  to  jiieces,  and  eat  it  up.  If  they 
had  this  design  they  would  have  thought  it  better  not 
to  present  themselves  openly  in  our  camp,  even  for  the 
sake  of  begging.  What  these  people — contemptuotisly 
called  by  our  Mohaves,rah-Utahs — live  u|)on,  remained 
long  a  puzzle  to  us,  until  our  guide  explained  that  they 
subsist  somehow  on  snakes,  lizards,  frogs,  and  roots. 
He  advised  us  to  be  on  our  guard  against  the  Pah- 
Ut.ahs,  as  they  were  very  likely  to  come  in  the  night 
.-nd  kill  some  of  our  mules  with  arrows. 

According  to  the  description  given  us  of  these 
people,  they  are  a  little  distinguished  from  the  lower 
animals  in  their  character  or  mode  of  life ;  they  are 
as  wild  and  shy  of  man,  as  fierce  after  prey,  as  the 
beasts  of  tVn  forest;  and  they  hovered  about  us  con- 
tinually, and  committed  many  acts  of  petty  mischief, 
without  our  over  catching  sight  of  any  one  of  them. 
We  paid  all  due  regard  to  the  warning  given  us  by  our 
guide  at  the  Salt  Spring,  and  since  our  company  con- 
sisted only  of  thirty  men,  wo  divided  them,  in  case  of 
any  night  attack,  into  four  watches,  one  of  which  had 
to  remain  constantly  on  their  post ;  and  since  no  one 
of  us  desired  to  shirk  this  duty,  we  could  all  feel  secure 
when  we  s\e\)t  of  being  watched  by  a  strong  nnd  well- 
armed  guard. 

At  length,  on  the  8th  of  March,  they  reached,  to  their 
inexpressible  joy,  the  flowing  water  of  the  Mohave, 
which  rippled  as  a  clear  stream  over  smooth,  well-washed 
pebbles.  Before  continuing  their  journey  next  d.ay, 
Mollhau.sen  relates,  wo  were  once  more  warned  by  o\ir 
Indian  guides  against  the  evil-disposed  Pah-Utahs,  who, 
according  to  them,  harboured  in  the  caves  and  holes 
in  the  rocks  on  botli  sides  of  the  Mohave.  There  were 
many  traces  of  them,  but  we  saw  nothing  of  the  savages 
themselves,  and  it  seems  that  they  were  fleeing  befoi-e 
the  expedition,  so  that  our  people  were  thrown  off 
their  guard,  and  received,  iu  consequence,  a  melancholy 
les.son. 

Before  the  ravine  from  which  the  Mohave  river 
flowed  the  expedition  was  once  more  divided,  iu  oi-der 
that  the  waggon  with  the  viameter,  with  the  young 
men  in  charge  of  it,  and  a  sufficient  escort,  might  take 
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the  more  convenient  way  through  thi  narrow  valley  of 
the  river,  whilst  the  pack  mulcH  and  tho  roat  of  tho 
riders  should  cut  oil'  a  bend,  and  follow  a  path  over 
the  mountaina,  the  two  particN  meeting  again  higher 
up  the  river.  Dr.  Konnerly  and  I,  in  the  hope  of 
iinding  some  sport  on  the  water,  hod  joined  the  waggon 
party,  and  we  soon  found  oui-sclvca  surrounded  liy 
steep  rocks,  which  sometimes  pressed  closely  on  the 
river,  sometimes  retired  and  left  it  ample  room  for  its 
windings.  On  both  sides  of  tho  stream,  which  was 
nowhere  more  than  sixteen  feet  wide  and  frequently 
not  more  than  five,  there  was  room  enough  for  the 
light  waggon,  drawn  by  four  mules,  to  make  its  way 
conveniently.  Tempted  by  tho  appearance  of  some 
ducks  we  rodo  on  ahead,  rejoicing  in  tho  sight  of  every 
patch  of  green  grass,  after  having  so  long  seen  nothing 
but  dreary  barren  mountains  and  sandy  steppes.  The 
reeds  and  rushes,  which  had  at  first  grown  scantily, 
soon  became  so  thick  that  at  a  turn  where  wo  expected 
to  meet  with  our  companions  we  had  great  difficulty  in 
making  our  way  through  ;  but  we  reached  tho  rocky 
path  nevertheless  before  the  othei-s,  who  had  loitered 
in  the  camp  after  our  departure,  had  begim  to  descend 
it.  Proceeding  slowly  and  occasionally  resting,  the 
two  Mohave  Indians,  the  advanced  guard  of  the  jmrty, 
at  length  came  up  with  us ;  and  it  was  now  evident 
Low  greatly  the  mules  had  suffered  from  tho  fatigues 
of  the  journey,  for  more  and  more  of  them  had  had  to 
be  relieved  of  their  burdens  and  were  driven  slowly 
along  by  the  muleteers.  Tho  latter  had  orders  never 
to  lay  aside  their  weapons,  for  wo  camo  so  frequently 
upon  traces  of  tho  natives  that  we  were  convinced  they 
were  hovering  continually  about  us,  and  in  all  i>roba- 
bility,  themselves  unseen,  were  looking  down  from 
every  rocky  cleft  and  hiding-place,  watching  for  an 
opportunity  of  cutting  off  any  straggler,  whether  man 
or  beast,  that  they  eoidd  perceive.  For  a  short  dis- 
tance we  all  went  on  together  through  tho  widening 
valley ;  but  when  the  Mohavcs  turned  up  another  rocky 
path,  for  tho  sake  of  a  short  cut,  we  parted  again,  I 
and  a  few  companions  following  tho  little  waggon. 
The  river,  or  rather  rivulet,  here  described  such  short 
windings,  and  its  banks  were  so  thickly  overgrown 
with  bushes,  reeds,  and  rushes,  that  we  had  to  make 
our  way  sometimes  on  one  side  and  sometimes  on  the 
other ;  and  for  nearly  two  miles  we  travelled  along  the 
sandy  bed  itself,  as  tho  water  here  made  its  way 
through  beneath  tho  surfaco  of  the  ground.  The  right 
bank  after  this  formed  a  kind  of  narrow  plain,  slightly 
sinking,  so  we  worked  our  way  up  to  it,  and  keeping 
a  straight  course  on  it,  saved  a  considerable  turn  that 
the  river  made  at  this  part,  and  struck  it  again  where 
it  wound  through  a  grassy  meadow.  Here  we  halted 
for  the  chief  train,  which  did  not  come  up  for  a  few 
hours,  having  stopped  to  rest  in  the  mountains,  ond 
we  then  settled  ourselves  together  for  the  night.  We 
were  talking  comfortably  round  our  fire,  when  tho 
quartermaster's  major-domo  came  up  and  reported  that 
one  of  the  muleteera,  who  had  been  in  the  rear  with 
three  tired  animals,  was  missing.  By  inquiry  among 
the  Mexicans  we  found  that  several  of  them  had  jjasscd 
and  seen  him  sitting  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  while 
the  three  mules  were  grazing  quietly  near  him ;  and 
to  the  warning  of  one  of  his  countrymen  that  he  ought 
to  keep  his  ritle,  which  he  had  carelessly  thrown  across 
the  back  of  one  of  the  pack  mules,  ready  to  his  hand, 
tho  thoughtless  fellow  had  answered  that  the  fear  of 
the  Indians  was  all  nonsense,  and  that  they  might  take 


his  riflo  if  they  liked,  ho  woidd  follow  with  hiv  ninleti. 
Leroux,  when,  informed  of  this,  said  indignantly,  that 
if  ho  had  not  been  too  lazy  to  carry  his  riflo  he  would 
not  have  been  murdered,  as  he  certaiidy  must  bo,  or 
he  would  have  arrived  long  ago.  "  I  know  these 
Indians,"  he  added  ;  "  where  they  sco  a  rifle  they  will 
not  venture.  It  is  of  no  use  now  to  make  any  search 
for  him  or  his  mules,  we  cannot  bring  them  to  lifo 
again."  We  all  thought  it  likely  that  the  search 
would  be  vain  ;  but  four  armed  Mexicans  were  sent 
back  on  the  following  morning,  to  endeavour  to  gain 
tidings  of  the  missing  man,  as  thei'o  was  a  bare  possi- 
bility of  his  having  merely  lost  his  way. 

The  whole  expedition  waited  anxiously  for  their 
return,  and  for  the  intelligence  they  would  bring ;  but 
it  was  noon  before  we  had  any  sign  from  them.  At 
last  we  saw  a  dense  smoke  rising  and  rolling  away  in 
black  clouds  from  a  ravine  overgrown  with  thick  reeds, 
and  this  we  immediately  concluded  to  bo  a  sigtiid ; 
and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  a  dozen  of  us  wore 
mounted  and  hastening  towords  the  eventful  spot.  I 
chanced  to  ride  near  Ijcroux,  who  as  we  were  galloping 
along  put  another  bullet  into  his  rifle  ;  but  said  at  the 
same  time,  "  It  is  all  of  no  use !  The  Mexican  is  dead 
and  his  mules  too,  and  tho  Indians  are  sitting  there 
among  some  of  those  jagged  peaks,  and  laughing  to 
SCO  lis  riding  oureclves  and  our  mules  to  death.  If  we 
want  to  catch  them  we  must  try  it  at  night ;  and  even 
then  what  could  wo  do  but  shoot  a  few  of  them  through 
the  head  in  their  camp." 

Wo  had  soon  reached  the  ravine  through  which  the 
Mohave  river  flowed,  and  the  first  thing  wo  saw  was 
one  of  the  missing  mules,  shot  dead  with  arrows,  lying 
at  the  foot  of  a  rock,  and  then  the  tracks  of  the  othere, 
which  had  been  driven  towards  the  mountains;  but 
they  were  .soon  no  longer  recognisable  upon  the  flinty 
gi'ound.  The  reeds  had  been  burnt  down  over  a  con- 
siderable space,  and  we  carefully  sought  over  the  whole 
blackened  field  of  ashes  for  tho  remains  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Mexican,  of  who.sc  death  there  could  be  now  no 
doubt.  Wo  found  a  jdace  where  a  great  heap  of 
bleached  horse-bones  pointed  out  what  was  probably 
the  scene  of  many  a  festal  banquet  of  the  savages  of 
these  regions,  when  they  had  succeeded  in  stealing 
a  horse  from  Mormons  travelling  on  tho  emigrant 
road,  from  tho  San  Bernardino  settlements  to  the  Utah 
Lake  ;  but  we  discovered  no  further  indications  of 
what  might  have  been  the  fate  of  the  Mexican,  and  as 
night  came  on  we  were  compelled  to  go  back  without 
having  effected  anything.  The  four  Mexicans  had  got 
back  before  us ;  but  they  had  seen  nothing  of  the 
natives,  and  had  only  set  fire  to  tho  reeds  to  search 
the  better  for  the  remains  of  their  comrade  (of  whose 
end  they  were  quite  convinced),  as  well  as  to  drive  out 
any  of  the  treacherous  savages  who  might  be  lurking 
among  them.  Discontented  with  the  failure  of  our 
attempt,  when  on  the  following  morning  Lieutenant 
Whipple  set  off  with  the  half  of  the  expedition  to  wait 
for  the  rest  a  day's  journey  fui-ther  on,  nine  of  us, 
amongst  whom  were  Lieutenant  Ives,  Dr.  Kcnnox-ley, 
Lieutenant  Stanley  and  myself,  set  off  on  foot,  to  make 
one  eflbrt  to  pursue  the  savages  to  their  den ;  and  at 
least  to  avenge  on  the  murderers,  by  a  few  effective 
shots,  the  treacherous  slaughter  of  our  companion. 
We  went  first  to  the  carcase  of  the  mule,  and  then 
searching  for  the  traces  of  the  other  two,  pursued  theni 
towards  the  mountains. 

It  was  a  difficult  task  to  follow  the  track  over  this 
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rocky  ground,  where  we  could  only  bo  guided  in  our  j 
eeurcli  by  )it'l>lilc8  that  had  been  diHpluccd  ;  but  uphill 
iind  downhill  wo  wont,  thnnigh  the  drcnry  desert,  and 
never  limt  tho  truck,  though  for  this  we  were  chiefly 
indebted  to  an  old  Jlexieiiu,  the  sanio  who  had  I'urmerly 
taken  tho  two  Tonto  Indians.  In  ii  stoop  rocky  ravine, 
which  probably  one  of  the  wearied  auinmls  had  not 
been  able  to  climb,  tho  Biivogcs  bad  shot  it  dead  with 
arrows,  eut  it  in  pieces,  and  so  dragged  it  along  witii 
thcin.  We  found  there  only  a  clean  gnawed  leg-bone 
and  thu  contents  of  tho  entrails ;  even  the  blood  tho 
Indians  appeared  to  have  drank,  or  if  not,  to  have 
carried  it  with  them.  These  signs  showed,  at  all 
events,  that  wo  had  taken  tho  right  way,  and  moving 
with  tho  utn'ost  possible  silence  and  caution,  wo  con- 
tinued to  follow  tho  path  wo  had  found. 

We  at  litst  reached  a  narrow  ravine  that  led  round 
a  sharp-peaked  rock,  isolated  on  three  sides ;  and  wo 
lelt  sure  that  we  could  bo  at  no  great  distatico  from 
tlio  Indian  camp,  uut  wo  scarcely  imagined  wo  were 
quite  so  near,  when  suddenly,  as  wo  turned  tho  corner, 
we  came  in  sight  of  the  smoke  of  a  small  fire  rising 
fr  >ni  c  h.)llow  before  us,  which  tho  Indians  had  ovi- 
»'■.  /ly  left  that  moment,  for  they  had  not  even  had 
til;  ■•  to  take  their  bows  and  arrows  with  them. 

AVo  distributed  our  ]iarty  instantly,  and  rushed  to- 
wards tho  nearest  Iicights  to  get,  if  ])ossible,  a  shot  at 
thei.:,  but  nothing  met  our  eyes  on  all  sides  but  hope- 
less, naked  rocks,  Tho  foi'saken  Indian  camp  was  a 
true  picture  of  a  detestable  murder-hole.  A  small  fire, 
that  had  been  fed  with  dry  twig^,  glimmered  among  tho 
a.slies,  and  upon  these  lay  tlio  entrails  of  tho  animals, 
full  of  blood.  Tiic  heads  and  the  limbs  of  the  mules, 
which  had  been  gnawed  by  tho  savages,  lay  scattered 
about  and  completed  tho  dis^.isting  character  of  the 
scene ;  and  among  the  bloody  renuiina  we  saw  weapons 
and  utensils,  tho  latter  mostly  of  very  skilfully  plaited 
wicker-work,  thrown  about  in  confusion.  A  little 
ajiart  from  these  things  lay  the  cap  and  the  trousers 
of  tho  murdered  Mexican.  Poor  fellow,  ho  must  have 
Buffered  a  most  painful  death,  for  tho  trousers  were 
covered  with  blood  and  pierced  in  many  places  witli 
arrows; — tho  victim  had  evidently  fled  before  his 
murderers,  and  been  gradually  shot  dowu ; — and  it 
was  very  jjossible  that  his  blood  was  mingled  with  that 
of  the  mules  in  the  disgusting  receptacles  we  had 
seen. 

Wo  sought  long  in  vain  for  the  body  of  the  murdered 
man,  that  we  might  at  least  give  liim  decent  burial ; 
and  we  had,  indecdj  brought  spades  with  us  for  the 
purpose ;  but  wo  never  saw  anything  more  of  the  poor 
fellow,  who  had  left  a  wife  and  five  young  children  in 
New  Mexico,  to  wait  in  vain  for  the  return  of  their 
husbaijil  and  father.  As  I  climbed  the  rocks,  at  the 
foct  of  which  the  Indian  camp  had  bteu  placed,  it 
became  clear  to  me  how  tliey  had  been  able  so  sud- 
denly to  make  their  cscajjc.  Near  tho  sunnuit,  from 
which  a  wide  prospect  could  be  obtained  over  the  sur- 
I'ouuding  country,  a  natural  cavern  was  formed,  where 
some  of  the  savages  had  evidently  lain,  and,  as  they 
consumed  their  sanguinary  mcil,  they  had  been  able  to 
cast  a  glanco  dowu  into  tho  ravine.  Their  immoderate 
indulgence  in  this  meal  of  flesh  had  probably  hindered 
them  from  saving  their  j)03sessions,  and  by  this  means 
tho  property  of  the  troop,  of  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
men,  had  fallen  into  our  hands.  The  weapons,  ond 
some  of  tho  prettily  plaited  baskets  we  kept,  but  all 
else,  with  tho  remains  of  the  mules,  we  threw  into  the 


fire,  Bcraping  together  the  glimmering  ashes,  and  adding 
all  the  combustibles  wo  could  find,  and  no  confiscated 
and  burnt  tho  entire  possessions  of  the  ferocioiii  tro- 
glodytes. 

The  melaucholy  fate  of  tho  poor  Mexican  went  to  all 
our  hearts,  and  wo  could  not  get  out  of  our  thoughts 
what  tho  terror  and  tho  sufTerings  of  tho  poor  follow 
must  have  been,  when  he  found  himself  in  the  hands  of 
his  merciless  murdorci's.  Qladly  would  wo  have  stayed 
to  puuiih  the  savage  wretches  for  their  treachery,  but 
six  days'  extra  provisions  would  have  been  necessary 
to  enable  us  to  scour  the  mountains  round,  and  as  our 
whole  remaining  itock  would  scarcely  sulfice  for  a 
week  longer,  it  was  necessary  fur  us  to  bo  extremely 
careful  in  order  to  reach  without  distress  the  settle- 
ments at  tho  southern  point  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
whose  glittering  |)caks  only  just  showed  themselves  in 
the  west. 

This  is  precisely  the  counterpart  of  what  Living- 
stone mot  with  in  Africa.  In  tho  interior  the  natives 
wore  hospitable  and  kind  ;  when  he  got  to  tho  Fortu- 
guese  settlements  on  the  western  coast  tboy  were 
robbers  and  plunderers.  So  it  was  hero ;  nothing 
could  bo  more  playful  and  harmless  than  tho  Indian 
in  the  llio  Colorado,  but  see  wlnt  ho  had  become  on 
tho  pathway  of  tho  white  man  !  There  is  no  mistake 
as  to  where  the  mischief  originates.  As  the  expedition 
was  now  on  tho  "Spanish  trail,"  as  it  is  called,  the  two 
faithful  Mohavos  were  dismissed  with  suitable  presents. 
Soon  they  fell  in  with  the  emigrant  route  and  its  un- 
failing accompaniments  of  broken  waggons,  bones  of 
animals,  and  oven  skulls  of  human  beings,  remains  of 
some  pour  creatures  who  had  made  the  long  weary 
voyage  from  home,  animated  by  high  hoj)os  and  bold 
projects,  r.nd  who  bail  perished  miserably  by  tho 
wayside. 

On  the  12tli  of  March  they  niet  soiiie  mounted 
Mormons  driving  a  herd  of  laden  mules  before  them. 
From  them  tlicy  leaint  the  melancholy  news  that 
Ca|)tain  Uunnison,  who  commanded  tho  expedition 
north  of  tlicirs,  had  been  murdered  with  several  of  his 
officers  by  the  I'ah-Utah  Indians. 

It  may  be  imagined  what  a  sensation  this  melan- 
choly intelligence  created  amongst  us,  and  unfortu- 
nately it  was  but  too  true.  When  on  the  territory  of 
tho  Utah  Indians,  Captain  Qunnison  had  left  the  main 
body  of  his  expedition,  and  proceeded  with  some  of  his 
officers  to  examine  a  route  in  another  direction  ;  and 
as  he  had  taken  with  him  also  four  soldiers  and  his 
cook,  the  little  party  consisted  altogether  of  twelve 
men.  For  better  protection  from  the  cold  and  violent 
wind,  they  had  one  night  pitched  their  tents  behind  a. 
cano  brake,  and  the  night  passed  without  any  disturb- 
i'  ;o.  In  the  morning  they  were  all  enjoying  Wieir 
breakfast,  and  a  Mr.  Kern,  a  German,  and  tho  draughts- 
man of  the  Expedition,  having  finished  his  meal  first, 
had  risen,  and  "was  stretching  himself  with  great  appear- 
ance of  comfort,  when  suddenly  a  shot  was  heard,  and 
at  the  same  moment  he  clapped  his  hand  to  his  side, 
and  fell  lifeless  to  tho  ground. 

The  shot  had  been  the  signal  for  a  general  attack 
from  a  band  of  Indian.s,  who  had  been  lying  concealed 
in  the  cano  brake,  and  now  rushed  out  filling  the  air 
with  wild  yell.s,  and  brandishing  their  weapons  in  the 
most  threatening  manner.  At  tho  firht  shot.  Captain 
Gunnison  had  sprung  up,  and  thinking  there  might  be 
some  mistake,  made  the  Indian  sign  of  peace,  by 
holding  up  both  hia  hands  unarmed.     It  was  but  for  a 
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tecond,  but  it  waa  enou;,'li ;  fur  in  tliis  position  ho  waa 
•  regular  mark  for  tho  Indian  arrows  :  a  sheaf  of  tlicm 
were  instantly  buried  in  his  body,  and  he  fell  mortally 
wounded.  Several  more  of  tho  whites  were  stretched 
at  tho  same  time  wounded  and  dying  around,  and  more 
and  more  murderous  savages  woro  rushing  from  tho 
thicket. 

This  account  was  given  by  tho  cook,  who  at  tho 
moment  of  the  attack  was  occuj)ied  with  his  kitchen  a 
little  apart,  and  leaping  upon  a  horse  that  linppcnod  to 
be  near,  ho  f{alloi)cd  off  and  escaped  impending  death, 
as  did  also  three  of  tho  soldiei's  and  a  sergeant.  One 
of  them  owed  his  lifo  to  an  extraordinary  chance.  IIu 
had  snatched  his  musket  and  cocked  it,  as  ho  heard 
the  war  yell,  and  was  just  entering  tho  tout,  when  au 


Indian  stood  before  hiiu,  with  his  bow  in  his  left  hand, 
and  in  tho  right  tho  ai-row  on  tho  string,  drawn  to  hid 
oar.  Tho  soldier  having  his  finger  on  tho  trigger  fired 
instantly  without  taking  any  aim,  and  tlie  Indian  fell 
dead  with  the  ball  lliiiin;,'li  his  skull.  The  wildior  then 
east  ono  glance  at  tlu!  scene  of  murder,  perceived  the  ten- 
fold superiority  of  the  savage  enemy,  anil  springing  on 
a  horse,  galloped  after  hi.s  conirailoH,  and  brought  to 
tho  chief  traiu  the  melancholy  intelligcnco  of  tho  mur- 
der of  Captain  Qunnison  and  six  of  his  nIHceiu 

Lieutenant  ISockwith,  of  the  United  States  Artillery, 
tho  commander  of  tho  escort,  on  whom  the  command 
of  tho  wholo  expedition  had  now  devolved,  immediately 
set  III)  with  u  division  for  the  fatal  spot,  and  found,  as 
nii^lit  bo  expected,  tho  seven  boilies  mutilated  in  a 
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fiightful  manner,  not  only  scalped,  but  oven  the  mus- 
tachio  cut  with  tho  lip  from  their  faces.  All  who  had 
not  fallen  in  the  first  mc :  -^nt  hud  evidently  defended 
themselves  with  desperate  valour,  and  even  tho  Indians 
had  acknowledged  this  in  their  manner,  for  they  had 
cut  the  brave  hearts  from  their  breasts,  and  the  strong 
arms  from  their  bodies,  and  carried  them  off  witli 
them.  Lieutenant  Beckwith  had  no  means  of  burying 
the  bodies,  but  ho  protected  them  from  tho  wolves  by 
heaps  of  stones  and  twigs,  and  took  a  sorrowful  leave 
of  the  spot,  where  he  had  lost  a  brave  commander  and 
80  many  faithful  comrades. 

Un  their  arrival  at  Mormon  settlement  on  the  Salt 
Lake,  they  made  known  the  melancholy  occurrence, 
and  Governor  Young  sent  off  a  division  of  his  people 


to  afford  proper  burial  to  the  remains  of  tho  fallen  ;  ho 
also  uinnaged  to  obtain  possession  of  Captain  Guniii- 
Bou's  pajMjrs,  which  had  been  stolen  by  the  Indians,  and 
which  contained  tho  most  important  memoranda  con- 
cerning his  journey.  So  that  Lieutenant  Beckwith 
was  enabled  to  draw  up  a  complete  report  concerning  it. 
Such  wi-3  the  account  wo  obtained  from  the  Mormon 
travellers,  and  on  our  arrival  at  Pueblo  do  los  Angeles, 
we  found  it  to  bo  correct.     (See  p.  077.) 

On  tho  20th  of  March,  the  exiiodition  arrived  at 
Pueblo  do  los  Angeles,  tho  steam  port  on  tho  Pacific 
for  Monterey  ond  San  Francisco,  and  here  wo  too 
must  part  comi)any,  but  it  shall  not  bo  without  some 
notice  of  the  Mexican  muleteei-s,  who  on  the  journey 
had  appeared  obedient,   hard-working  men,   but  the 
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moment  tlu'y  were  dismissed  mid  Lecamo  their  own 
masters,  they  allowed  their  wild  ])iis«ions  free  coiii'se, 
and  a  more  riotoua  sot  it  is  diflieidt  to  i^iagiiio.  liill 
S|ianiiird,  the  Imlf-brecd,  who  had  been  accused  of 
murder,  was  one  of  the  host  behaved  of  the  jiarty. 
Ho  came  up  to  his  former  supcrioi's,  looking  very 
serious  and  steady,  thanked  them  for  the  good  treat- 
ment he  had  met  with,  shook  various  hands  that  were 
extended  to  him,  and  tlicn  turned  and  went  on  his  way 
through  rain  and  storm. 

There  was  another  curious  fellow — an  old  man,  who 
had  been  engaged  as  waggoner,  and  who,  when  I  after- 
wards saw  him  again  on  the  journey  from  Pueblo  de 
los  Angeles  to  Sau  Franci.'^eo,  was  wonderfully  meta- 
morjdiosed.  Ifo  svas  a  Methodist,  and  siiid  to  be  a 
preacher,  and  ho  had,  according  to  his  own  account, 
taken  the  opjwrtunity  of  accompanying  the  ex))edition 
to  California,  in  onltr  to  visit  some  of  his  children, 
who  were  settled  there.  Duriuf;  the  journey,  he  never 
went  by  any  other  uaino  in  tho  e.\iiedition,  than  "  the 
Old  Man  "  (though  every  day  l-.n  made  a  formal  decla- 
ration that  his  name  was  Chan  it^  niid  a  more  modest, 
unpretending,  and  huml-lo  individual  than  he  »])pcared 
then,  could  hai-dly  be  imagined.  The  more  brutjil  part 
of  his  as.sociatcs  often  took  advantage  of  these  humble 
ways  of  his,  to  put  iipun  liim  tasks  that  did  not  fairly 
fall  to  his  lot  ;  but  nothing  could  )>ut  him  out  of 
temper,  except,  l)erl :  <■  l>o  not  paying  sufficient 
attention  when  ho  bi  ■;  ■•  hold  f.rtli  concerning  the 
religious  views  of  his  i  •.  •  i..d  of  this  oll'enco  his  rough 
companions  were  often tuuicgli  guilty.  He  would  wish 
"Good  morning"  with  the  most  elaborate  politeness  to 
every  jierson  ho  met,  and  his  salutation  was  of  course 
responded  to  by  the  decent  part  of  tho  comiiaiiy  with 
equal  civility,  but  from  the  rougher  sort  ho  fre(piently 
got  a  rude  answer. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Jlurphy,"  I  heard  him  say  once 
to  one  of  till,  rudest  of  them.  "  Damn  your  good 
inorning,"  was  tho  reply ;  "  what  do  you  meai.  by  good 
morning  in  such  weatlier  as  this?"  "  Oh  !"  .said  the 
Old  Man,  "  I  only  just  took  the  liberty  to  wish  you 


good  morning,  and  ask  how  you  found  yourself.  Don't 
be  angry  with  mo  I" 

Afterwards,  on  the  steamer  "  Fremont,"'  I  met  again 
this  wonderfully  patient  old  gentleman,  and  I  hardly 
knew  him.  Uo  was  no  longer  "  tho  Old  Man,"  but 
decidedly  Mr.  Charrot,  handsomely  dressed  in  a  suit  of 
black,  and  with  no  trace  nt  all  of  the  extraordinary 
humility  of  deportment  that  had  formerly  characterised 
him. 

"  Times  are  changed  with  me,"  ho  said ;  "  I  am  not 
now  '  tho  Old  Man,'  the  waggoner,  ordered  about  by 
everybody ;  but  I  show  myself,  what  I  am,  a  gentle- 
man. I  think  I  played  my  part  pretty  well  on  tho 
journey  ;  but  I  am  now  ready  to  coiivei'se  with  you  on 
any  subject  you  may  please  to  select — !»eology,  botany, 
theology,  astronomy,  liistory,  or  mineralogy  1  You 
will  not  lind  an  ignorant  man  in  me." 

It  was  impossible  to  resist  a  smile  at  the  order  in 
which  Mv.  Charrot  nan-ated  his  scientific  acquirements, 
and  it  certainly  awakened  some  doubt  of  the  dejitli  of 
his  learning ;  but  it  was  now  my  turn  to  bo  Iiuinble. 
"  I  aiii  oO!Ty,"  said  I,  "  that  my  knowledge  is  not  sufli- 
ciently  extei;sivo  to  enable  mo  to  discuss  with  you  any 
of  tho  numerous  Bcicis^ific  subjects  you  are  so  much  nt 
home  in." 

"  Oh,  you  arc  young  yet,"'  lupUcJ  Mr.  Charrot, 
patronisingly  ;  "  but  you  should  not  neglect  opportu- 
nities of  instructive  conversation — always  take  advan- 
tage of  them  when  you  can."  and  thereupon  J[r. 
Charrot  turned  i"roin  me  \.  itli  much  majesty,  and 
walked  to  tho  other  end  of  tho  boat.  Whatever 
mi;j;ht  have  been  his  motive,  ho  certainly  had  been,  as 
he  said,  playing  a  part,  and  hail  played  it  very  cleverly. 

And  so  it  a))pears  tho  French  naturalist  travelled  in 
tho  disguise  of  a  waggoner  with  the  American  expe- 
dition fri^n  the  ^lississippi  to  tho  Pa:ific  I  It  is  a 
most  remarkable  iiiiitance  of  zeal  for  knowledge  united 
to  the  lovo  of  advcnturo,  it  there  was  not  also,  at  tho 
bottom  of  it,  some  latent  intention  of  reaching  the 
gold  diggings  of  Califin'iiia  in  safety,  and  with  as  litllu 
expense  as  po.ssible. 
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Eoof. 

Tub  discovery  of  Lakes  Victoria,  Nyanza,  Tangani- 
yika,  Nyassa  and  Shirwa  in  Eastern  Tropical  Al'rioa, 
do  not  exceed  the  importance  of  tlio  discovery  in 
1849,  by  Messrs.  Oswell,  Livingstone,  and  Murray, 


of  a  iine  fresh  water  lake — Lake  Ngami  in  Central 
West  Tropical  Africa,  with  the  corn-growing  land 
of  Damam  to  the  west,  the  long  valley  of  the 
Zambesi  to  the  east,  and  the  ultimate  determination  of 
the  great  fact  that  the  whole  of  Central  Tropical 
Africa,  instead  of  being,  as  supposed,  a  land  of  deserts 
or  mountains,  is  in  reality  a  watery  upland — more  or 
less  marshy  or  lacustrine  according  to  seasons,  and 
whose  overflow  pours  by  gaps  in  the  great  upland 
through  diflercnt  great  outlets,  among  vhich,  those  ol 
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the  Kilo,  the  Zambesi,  the  Zaire,  and  the  Binue,  may 
be  said  to  hold  first  rank.  Those  great  facts  determine 
that  a  vast  extent  of  territory,  deemed  for  so  great  a 
length  of  time  to  be  an  uninhabited  wilderness,  is  in 
reality  in  great  part  inhabited,  and  more  than  that,  avail- 


able to  the  great  purposes  of  industry  and  improvement. 
Lake  Ngami  and  the  Upper  Zambesi,  with  its  mag- 
nificent falls,  said  to  rival  in  grandeur  those  of  Niagara, 
occupy  a  pre-eminently  important  position  to  the 
missionary  and  the  colonist,  as  well  as  to  the  geographer 
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find  the  catui-alist,  iuasmiicb  as  they  snpplj  him  with 
those  watering  and  grass  places,  without  -.vhich,  travel 
or  settlement  in  such  couutries  would  alike  be  out  of 
the  question.  The  only  drawback  is  the  fatal  tsetse 
fly,  from  whose  bite  all  domestic  animals — save  the 
goat — perish  ;  but  as  this  little  winged  pest  is  called 
by  the  old  Portuguese  culoni^ts  significantly  enough — 
the  elephant  fly — it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  dis- 
appear, as  those  great  colossal  creations  retire  also 
before  the  advance  of  the  hunter,  the  herdsman,  and 
the  agriculturist. 

In  consequence  of  the  presence  of  this  fly,  the  sjiare 
cultivation  and  population  of  the  country,  and  i  ther 
circumstances,  as  the  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  large 
and  small  ruminating  i.iid  pachydermatous  anima'  i — 
antelopes,  girafies,  buBUloes,  wild-boars,  elei)hant3,  rhi- 
loceroscs,  and  hippopotami — abound  in  every  direction ; 
while,  by  the  all-wise  provisions  of  nature,  the  excess  of 
numbers  is  kept  down  by  a  corresponding  proportion 
of  feline  animals,  whose  existence  depends  upon  the 
destruction  of  more  innocent  creatures.  We  shudder, 
and  with  propriety,  at  the  tales  of  slaughter  recorded 
by  some  of  our  great  African  hunters  and  sportsmen, 
and  the  wholesale  destruction  of  game,  for  the  mere 
sake  of  desti'uction,  is  so  repugnant,  that  no  African 
Nimrod  will  plead  guilty  to  such  a  practice  in  the 
present  day.  But  in  Africa,  man  must  live  mainly  by 
the  proceeds  of  the  chase;  and  in  Ceylon,  we  are  told,  by 
Sir  J,  O.  Tennant,  of  a  gallant  officer  who  purchased 
his  promotion  by  the  proceeds  of  his  shooting  exploits; 
and  even  granting  occasionally  some  wastefulness  of 
animal  life  on  the  part  of  an  excited  hunter,  such 
must  be  as  the  veriest  trillo,  tlie  most  insigniflcant 
item  po8.sible  compared  with  the  great  operations  of 
nature.  How  many  gnus,  gcmsboks,  elands,  and 
koodoos,  fall  victims  nightly  to  their  prowling  ontago- 
uists,  lions  and  leopards.  And  how  many  beautiful 
and  delicate  nakong  and  leche,  that  tenant  the  rush- 
bound  shores  of  Lake  Ngami,  are  dragged  into  its  deep 
waters  by  crocotliles,  or  hunted  down  by  their  un- 
sparing and  natural  enemies — the  larger  carnivoras  1 

Discountenancing  then,  as  all  persons  of  correct 
feeling  and  taste  would  do,  all  iisclcss  destruction  of 
animal  life,  we  shotild  deem  the  same  feeling  to  be 
carried  to  a  false  and  morbid  development,  if  we  re- 
fused to  grant  to  tlio  bold  and  dexterous  hunter,  to 
the  enterprising  and  adventurous  naturalist,  full  sym- 
jiatliies  and  interest  with  the  narrative  of  his  exjiluits. 

Take,  for  exainjile,  Messrs.  Galton  and  Andersson, 
the  one  an  Englishman,  the  other  a  Swede  by  birth, 
both  alike  naturalists,  travellm's,  and  sportsmen  by  the 
force  of  an  irrepressible  instinct  Mr.  Andersson  Hrst 
visited  this  country  with  a  considerable  collection  of 
living  birds  and  quadrujieds,  together  with  numerous 
preserved  specimens  of  natural  history,  the  produce  of 
many  a  long  hunting  excursion  amidst  the  mountains, 
lakes,  and  i'orests  of  his  native  country.  In  England 
he  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  introduced  to  Mr. 
Ualton,  at  that  time  pre|)aring  for  his  well-known 
journey  tu  Damara  land,  and  Mr.  Galton  engaged  him 
to  join  him  on  that  expedition,  which  he  afterwards 
extended  as  far  as  Lake  Ngnnii  alone,  and  altogether 
dependent  on  his  own  very  scanty  rcso\u'ccs.' 

'  Th»  tiarraiirt  of  an  Explorer  in  Tropical  iSuu/A  Africa. 
ViMm* (!:ilt«n,  Kk>|. 

Lalt  \gamii  or  Exploratiom  and  Vncoetriei  durtiig  Four 
IViiri'  Wanderings  in  Ihr  ll'ildiof  fl'ettern  Africa,  lly  Cliarli  a 
Juliii  AiuUrxuii. 


We  shall  not  enter  upon  this  occasion  into  a  detail  of 
the  impedimenta,  from  oxen-teams  and  waggons  down 
to  rat-traps  and  beads,  that  travellera  deem  essential 
to  proceed  with  from  the  Cape  into  the  interior. 
Messrs.  Galton  and  Andersson  did  not,  however,  start 
from  the  Cape  inland,  but  they  proceeded  thence  by 
sea  to  Waltisch  Bay,  whence  they  could  at  once 
penetrate  into  the  Western  Continent.  Hero  they 
first  made  acquaintance  with  the  naras,  a  prickly 
gourd  of  a  most  cooling,  refreshing,  and  inviting  ap- 
pearance, that  grows  wild,  as  also  with  the  bush  tick, 
which  complacently  buried  itself  in  their  feet. 

There  was  a  missionary  station,  designated  Schepp- 
mansdorf,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  coast,  and  some 
idea  of  the  character  of  the  country  may  be  formed 
from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Galton,  who  preceded  Mr. 
Andersson  into  the  interior,  met,  on  his  arrival,  with  an 
immediate  opportunity  of  forming  an  acquaintanceshij) 
with  the  monarch  of  the  wilds. 

I  gave,  says  Mr.  Galton,  the  mules  a  day's  rest,  and 
then  started  with  my  first  load  to  Scheppmansdorf. 
Mr.  Bam  had  sent  me  word  that  a  lion  had  come  over 
from  the  Swakop  river,  and  was  prowling  about  and 
very  daring,  and  that  a  hunt  should  be  got  up  at  once. 
As  we  travelled  sometimes  in  the  soft  sand  of  the  river 
bed,  sometimes  on  the  gravelly  plain,  through  which  it 
runs,  we  kept  a  sharp  look  out  for  the  track  that  had 
been  seen  there  :  we  found  it  after  we  had  travelled 
ten  mile.s.  The  natives  amu.sed  themselves  by  cleverly 
imitating  it ;  they  half  clenched  their  fist  and  pressed 
their  knuckles  into  the  sand.  It  was  curious  to  see 
to  what  a  distance  the  lion  kept  to  the  waggon-road, 
walking  down  the  middle  of  it  as  though  it  had  been 
made  for  him.  I  listened  deferentially  to  Timboo  and 
John  St.  Helena,  who  were  quite  learned  on  the  sub- 
ject of  tracking.  Exct^pt  some  ostriches  scudding  about, 
some  crows,  lizards,  and  a  few  small  biixls,  there  was  no 
other  sign  of  animal  life,  but  we  saw  si)oors  now  and 
then  of  the  little  steinbok,  a  very  pretty  gazelle  some 
sixteen  inches  high. 

We  followed  the  waggon-path  till  an  hour  after  night- 
fall, when  the  damp  feel  of  the  air,  distant  lights  and 
barking  of  dogs,  announced  that  we  had  arrived  at 
Scheppmansdorf.  Mr.  Bam  welcomed  me  most  kindly, 
introduced  me  to  his  wife,  gave  mo  an  out-house  for  my 
boxes  and  myself,  and  wo  formed  a  very  pleasant  party 
that  evening,  more  especially  as  I  heard  that  my  horses 
were  quite  well  and  fat.  We  talked  over  the  lion,  and 
it  seemed  that  ho  had  been  prowling  about  the  station 
continually ;  that  he  was  a  well-known  beast,  who 
usually  hunted  the  lower  part  of  the  Swakop,  and  had 
killed  an  immense  number  of  cattle;  many  a  time  have 
I  heard  them  reckon  over — fifty  oxen,  three  horses,  one 
donkey,  and  innumerable  calves  and  dogs.  Ho  had 
often  been  chased,  but  was  too  wary  to  he  shot,  and  so 
forth.  Wo  talked  over  the  lion  at  Afr.  Barn's  till  a 
late  hour  :  he  assured  me  that  the  animal  would  prowl 
abo\it  that  night,  as  he  had  done  so  every  day  fur  a  week, 
and  that,  if  I  wanted  to  try  my  rifle,  I  could  track  him 
in  the  morning.  H  ;  ami  Stewartson  had  taken  horses 
the  day  before  to  limit  him,  and  they  found  him  and 
gave  chase  ;  at  last  he  came  to  bay,  when  they  rode  to 
the  top  of  a  sand-hill  immediately  above  him,  where  the 
beast,  not  waiting  to  be  fired  at,  charged  them.  Mr. 
Bam  galloped  off,  but  Stewartson's  horse  Iicing 
thoroughly  blown,  would  not  stir  a  step,  until  the  lion's 
bead  appeared  over  the  sand-hill  just  above  the  as- 
tonished aninml,  who  probably  had  no  idea  of  what  was 
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(liking  pluci',  foi-  Stcwnrtson  sconis  to  liuvc  boon  "  cran- 
ing" over  the  ridge  of  tlie  bank.  I  was  glad  to  loarn, 
not  only  on  account  of  StewartHon's  safety,  but  also  as 
II  proof  of  tbe  discretion  and  speed  of  my  lioi-se,  tliat  the 
nextsccond  of  time  h^ft  the  lion  behindatusaferdistance. 
Air.  ISam's  household,  which  I  may  as  well  describe, 
as  it  gives  a  good  idea  J>f  a  missionary  establishment, 
WHS  lis  follows :  —  himself,  Mrs.  Bam,  a  numerous 
i'uniily,  and  an  interpreter,  who  hel|)cd  at  the  schools, 
could  drive  a  waggon,  and  was  tiie  factotimi,  made  the 
])arty  that  took  their  meals  together,  the  interpreter 
being  very  deferential,  and  only  speaking  when  spoken 
to.  Besides  these  were  a  few  hangers  on,  more  or  less 
trustworthy,  and  always  ready  for  a  job.     The  house 


is  a  tolerably  sized  cottage  or  bothy,  all  on  one  floor, 
built  of  course  by  the  missionary  himself,  as  well  as  he 
was  able  to  build  it ;  the  workmanship  was  naturally 
very  rough,  but  as  it  takes  far  less  labour  to  use  trees 
for  the  uprights  and  rafters  than  planks,  it  is  also  very 
strong.  Chaii's,  a  table,  and  a  bureau,  were  imported 
from  Cajie  Town ;  the  beds,  book-shelves,  and  so  forth, 
made  here.  The  wife  does  the  whole  house-work — 
cleaning  the  rooms,  nuinaging  the  children,  cooking  the 
dinner,  and,  what  I  never  liked,  waiting  at  table. 
These  ladies  have  the  hardest  and  rudest  of  occupations, 
but,  I  must  candidly  say,  they  seem  to  like  this  life 
extremely,  and  I  am  sure  that  missionaries  must  find 
gi-eat  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  fairer  sex,  judging  from 
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the  charming  |)artners  that  they  have  the  good  fortune 
to  obtain.  As  to  the  natives,  they  make  their  huts  os 
they  like,  and  where  they  like;  they  plant  sticks  in  a 
circle  of  six  feet  across,  they  bend  the  tops  together 
and  tie  them  ""ith  strips  of  Ijark ;  lastly,  they  wattle 
the  clues  anil  plaster  them  up. 

Bcheppmansdorf  is  prettily  situated  on  a  kind  of 
island,  in  the  middle  of  the  Kuisip  river  l)ed,  near  a 
clump  of  fine  trees,  somewhat  resembling  elms.  At 
one  side  stands  the  Missionary's  and  Stowartson's 
houRos,  in  the  middle  is  the  white  washed  chapel,  and 
round  the  other  sides  lie  the  Imts,  twenty  or  thirty 
in  numl)er.  All  round  is  wind;  to  the  south  there 
is  a  perfect  sea  of  sand-dunes,  from  100  to  150  feet 
liigh,  to  the  north  the  Moaii'i)  plain.     A  small  stream- 


let rises  from  the  ground,  and  runs  through  the  place, 
watering  alH)ut  three  acres  of  garden  and  field,  and 
losing  itself  half  a  mile  off  in  a  reedy  (Kind  full  of  wild 
fowl. 

The  natives  crowd  the  church  and  sing  the  hymns, 
which,  being  about  three-quarters  articulate  and  one- 
quarter  clicks,  produce  a  very  funny  efiV'ct.  The  mis- 
sionary is  to  nil  intents  and  puriioses  lord  paramount 
of  the  place,  though  he  is  modest,  anil  refers  matters  as 
much  a.s  jKissible  to  the  capt4iiu  of  the  tribe.  Savage 
countries  are  |iai-celled  out  by  a  tacit  undei-standing 
iHjtween  diflerent  missionary  societies,  priority  of  occu- 
])ation  affording  the  ground  of  claim,  it  not  being  cus- 
tomary for  one  sect  to  establish  its  stations  in  a  land 
where  another  sect  is  already  settled. 
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Mr.  Bam  and  tliu  other  fjentlemen  I  was  thrown 
nmoDgst  belonged  to  a  German  musion,  and  were  ull 
of  them  Germans  or  Dutch.  Further  to  the  interior, 
and  communicating  with  the  Cape,  not  by  the  sea,  but 
overland,  nre  some  English  Wesleyan  stations.  Sub- 
sequently, I  passed  through  these,  but  at  the  time  of 
my  visit  they  were  unoccupied. 

To  return  to  the  lion.  When  I  turned  into  bed  1 
listened  long  for  a  roar,  or  some  token  of  his  presence, 
but  in  vain ;  and  at  last  I  dropped  asleep.  In  the 
morning  we  found  his  tracks  all  about  us,  he  had  paid 
particular  attention  to  a  hut  that  was  lying  rather 
apart  from  the  others,  and  had  been  prowling  all  round 
it.  Stewartson  volunteered  to  accompany  me,  he  dis- 
approved of  horseback,  and  mounted  his  trusty  ox.  Mr. 
Stewartson's  profession  in  early  life  was  that  of  a  tailor, 
though  subsequently  a  dissenting  minister,  and  after- 
wards a  rattle  trader.  I  confess  that  I  felt,  as  I  rode 
by  his  side,  I  had  rather  have  been  introduced  to  the 
genus  "  lion"  by  a  person  of  almost  any  other  calling, 
and  carried  by  any  other  kind  of  animal  than  my 
bucolic  friend's.  I  took  two  of  my  men  with  me,  and 
off  wo  set  with  a  few  natives.  The  lion  had  walked 
backwards  and  forwards  so  much  in  the  night,  that  it 
was  long  before  we  found  the  last  tracks  he  had  made. 
We  followed  them  very  quickly,  f.8  his  broad  foot-print 
was  unmistakeable  on  the  sand  ;  there  was  a  growing 
interest  as  we  found  how  he  had  stopped  and  looked 
down,  and  considered  whether  a  bush  by  one  side  would 
suit  him  or  not,  but  had  decided  in  the  negative  and 
gone  slowly  on.  Wo  peered  about  and  marched  very 
silently  ;  the  bushes  got  thicker,  and  the  pace  slower, 
when  we  stopped  short  at  a  well-trodden  i>art  whence 
the  lion  had  evidently  just  risen,  tor  the  sand  was  still 
warm  from  his  touch.  Had  he  gone  away,  or  was  he 
close  by  J  was  the  question.  We  were  all  mixed  up 
together.  Of  a  sudden  the  lion  stood  up,  twelve  paces 
in  front,  looked  over  his  shoulders  at  us,  made  an 
eary  noiseless  bound,  and  was  gone.  His  action  was 
so  steady,  so  smooth,  so  entirely  devoid  of  hurry,  that 
I  could  i)erfoctly  understand  how  a  person  might  be 
seized  through  miscalculating  the  speed  of  his  advance. 
As  it  was,  he  disappeared  before  one  of  our  guns  was 
well  up  to  our  shoulders.  I  am  sure,  if  he  had  come 
at  us,  he  could  have  done  what  mischief  he  liked. 
My  horse  would  have  shied  on  to  the  horns  of 
Stewartson's  ox,  and  in  the  narrow  pass  wo  should  all 
have  tumbled  about  and  rolled  one  on  another.  The 
cover  into  which  he  went,  and  on  the  border  of  which 
ho  had  been  lying,  was  far  too  thick  to  be  practicable 
for  our  farther  pursuit,  though  wo  did  make  several 
good  attempts  at  dislodging  him.  I  returned  very 
crest-fallen  at  our  want  of  success,  but  I  had  now  seen 
the  animal  and  better  understood  the  elements  of 
hunting  them. 

As  we  rode  back  across  the  plain  we  saw  vast 
numbers  of  old  gemsbok  tracks,  although  there  are 
but  few  of  these  line  antelopes  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
but  impressions  made  on  this  crisp  gravelly  soil  take 
years  to  efface ;  they  seem  to  be  almost  stereotyped  j 
and  a  very  few  animals  and  waggons  have  produced 
■in  cxtroardinary  number  of  spoors. 
_  I  mentioned  that  Sheppmansdorf  was  built  in  a  rude 
circle.  To  the  middle  of  this  the  oxen  of  the  place 
come  of  their  own  accord  every  night  as  the  evening 
sets  in,  and  lie  there  till  the  early  morning ;  they  find 
shelter  from  tho  wind,  and  are  certainly  sensible  of 
protection.    Besides  this  the  ox  is  a  sociable  domestic 


animal,  and  loves  fires  and  tho  neighbourhood  of  men. 
The  oxen,  therefore,  lay  close  up  to  the  doorway  of  the 
outhouse  in  which  I  slept,  and  the  night  was  pitdi 
dark.  Now,  after  we  had  all  gone  to  bed  and  were  fast 
asleep,  there  was  a  rush  and  an  outcry,  and  people 
hallooing  and  dogs  barking,  for  the  lion  had  got  into 
the  midst  of  tho  oxen.  I  confess  I  was  glad  there  was 
a  door  to  my  outhouse,  for  fear  the  lion  should  walk 
in ;  however,  all  became  quiet,  and  I  soon  went  to  sleep. 
A  grand  hunt  was  determined  on  in  the  morning ; 
crery  available  native  was  pressed  into  the  service. 
Mr.  Bam  rode  one  i;orse,  I  the  other,  and  Stewartson 
his  ox.  Johannis,  Captain  Frederick,  and  some  other 
Hottentots,  came  mounted  on  their  oxen,  and  we 
went  off  after  breakfast  with  as  many  cur  dogs  as 
would  follow  us.  The  proceedings  were  much  tho 
same  as  before.  After  eight  miles  his  spoor  went  into 
a  bush ;  we  threw  stones  in  and  shouted,  and  up  ho 
got  about  one  hundred  yards  off.  I  purposely  did  not 
fire,  as  my  horse  was  in  a  bad  position  for  me  t<>  ttke 
as  good  an  aim  as  I  wished,  and  nobody  else  fired 
either ;  but  we  galloped  after  him  in  fall  view,  tho 
object  being  to  bring  him  to  bay,  or  to  get  a  nearer 
shot  as  he  ran.  This  last  I  hardly  expected  whilst  ho 
was  moving,  for  my  horses  were  not  accustomed  to  bo 
shot  from,  and  it  took  so  much  time  to  pull  them  up, 
that  the  lion  had  gained  a  long  start  again  before  I 
could  do  so.  The  bushes  were  in  his  favour,  and  we 
nearly  lost  him ;  but  by  most  skilful  tracking  tho 
Hottentots  came  up  and  often  helped  us  out  when  wo 
were  at  fault.  Some  hours  elapsed  when,  as  Mr.  Bam 
and  myself  were  cantering  on,  we  turned  the  corner  of 
a  sand-hill  and  saw  the  lion  about  sixty  yards  ahead, 
trotting  00,  looking  over  his  shoulder.  I  got  my  long 
rifle  up,  and,  sincerely  praying  that  my  horse  would 
not  kick  me  off  when  I  fired,  I  pulled  the  trigger ;  tho 
horse  was  too  blown  to  start,  and  I  placed  my  two- 
ounce  bullet  well  into  the  lion's  quarter.  He  growled 
and  snarled,  and  bit  the  wound,  but  evidently  had  not 
heart  to  chase  me,  but  turned  to  bay  under  a  bush. 
There  was  a  sand-hill  opposite.  We  waited  till  the 
stragglers  came  up,  and  then  went  behind  tho  sand- 
hill and  dismounted;  and  Stewartson  and  ourselves 
crawled  up  to  the  top  of  it,  right  above  the  lion.  Ho 
was  in  a  tearing  passion,  and  fifty  paces  from  us,  yet  I 
could  not  see  him  as  clearly  as  I  could  wish — wild 
beasts  have  such  a  readiness  of  availing  themselves  of 
the  smallest  bush  or  tuft  of  grass  as  a  screen,  which  he 
did  on  this  occasion ;  his  head  was  between  his  paws, 
and  his  tail  whirling  up  the  sand.  One  single  shot  at 
tho  head  struck  him  stone  dead.  Ho  was  a  huge 
gaunt  beast,  miserably  thin,  and  had  a  dog  of  Stewart- 
son's in  his  inside,  which  lie  had  snapped  np  on  the 
werft  the  night  before.  The  dog  was  in  only  five 
pieces,  not  at  all  chewed  or  even  digested ;  it  had 
been  bolted  in  a  hurry,  and  had  proltably  disagreed 
with  him.  Tho  lion  was  soon  skinned.  My  bullet 
had  passed  right  alongside  the  backbone,  breiUcing  its 
way  through  nearly  half  its  length.  Neither  the  oxen 
nor  the  horses  showed  that  dread  of  his  smell  which 
they  generally  do  I  even  rolled  up  his  hide  like  a 
valisse,  and  carried  it  behind  my  saddle,  without  my 
steed  showing  any  objection.  I  cannot  to  this  day 
imagine  why  we  dismounted  and  climbed  np  tho  sand- 
hill ;  but  I  put  myself  under  the  orders  of  my  more 
experienced  friends.  It  would  have  been  much  easier 
and  much  safer  to  have  given  the  unimal  his  finishing 
wound  from  horseback. 
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ScheppmanBdorf  wan  first  occupied  as  a  missiouai'y 
station  in  the  year  1816,  by  the  Kev.  Mr.  Scheppmau, 
from  whom  it  takes  its  name.  It  is  situated  on  the 
Kuisip,  which  is  a  mere  periodical  stream.  The 
success  of  the  missionaries  with  the  native  Namaquas 
is  described  as  being  anything  but  encouraging.  These 
people,  who  are  jmrtiaUy  civilised  Hottentots,  possess 
every  vice  of  savages,  but  none  of  their  noble  qualities. 
Their  ignorance  is  excessive,  and  when  waggons  were 
first  introduced  into  this  country,  they  caused  many 
conjectures  and  much  astonishment  among  the  natives, 
who  conceived  them  to  bo  some  gigantic  animal 
possessed  of  vitality.  A  conveyance  of  this  kind, 
belonging  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Schmelcn,  once  broke  down, 
and  was  left  sticking  in  the  sand.  One  day  a  Bush- 
man came  to  the  owner,  and  said  he  had  seen  his 
'  pack-ox'  standing  in  the  desert  fur  a  long  time,  with 
a  broken  leg ;  and,  as  he  did  not  observe  it  had  any 
grass,  he  was  afraid  that  it  would  soon  die  of  hunger 
unless  taken  away  I 

Leaving  the  waggons  and  the  bulk  of  their  oflTects  at 
Scheppmansdorf,  the  party  started  for  the  interior 
with  horsei),  mules,  and  pack-oxen.  Their  way  lay 
over  the  Naarip,  a  sterile  plain  embellished,  however,  by 
a  most  beautiful  air  plant  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour  tinged 
with  lemon.  So  lovely  a  flower,  in  such  dreary  and 
desolate  wastes,  has  struck  all  African  truvellers  with 
admiration.  Even  the  mighty  Nimrod,  Gordon  Gum- 
ming, whose  whole  soul  one  would  imagine  to  be 
engrossed  with  lions  and  elephants,  seems  to  have  been 
struck  with  delight  at  the  sight  of  this  charming 
flower :  "  In  the  heat  of  the  chaser"  said  he,  "  I 
paused,  spell-bound,  to  contemplate,  with  admiration, 
its  fascinating  beauty !" 

On  reaching  the  banks  of  the  Swakop,  Mr.  Bam 
related  an  incident  that  had  occurred  there  in  con- 
nection with  a  rhinoceros. 

"  As  we  entered  the  Swakop  river  one  day,"  said  he, 
"wo  observed  the  tracks  of  u  rhinoceros;  and,  soon 
after  unyoking  our  oxen,  the  men  requested  to  be 
allowed  to  go  in  search  of  the  beast.  This  I  readily 
granted,  only  reserving  a  native  to  assist  mo  in  kind- 
ling the  fire  and  preparing  our  meal.  Wliilo  we  were 
thus  engaged,  we  heard  shouting  and  firing;  and,  on 
looking  in  the  direction  whence  the  noise  proceeded, 
discovered,  to  our  horror,  a  rhinoceros,  rushing  furiously 
at  us  at  the  top  of  his  speed.  Our  only  chance  of 
escape  wa'  the  waggon,  into  which  we  hurriedly  flung 
ourselves.  And  it  was  high  time  that  wo  should  seek 
refuge ;  for  the  next  instant  the  enraged  brute  struck 
his  powerful  h'—n  into  the  'buik-plank'  (the  bottom 
boards),  with  such  force  as  to  push  the  waggon  several 
paces  forward,  although  it  was  standing  in  very  heavy 
sand.  Most  providentially,  ho  attacked  the  vehicle 
from  behind ;  for,  if  he  had  struck  it  on  the  side,  he 
could  hardly  have  failed  to  upset  it,  ponderous  as  it 
was.  From  the  waggon,  he  made  a  dush  at  the  fire, 
overturning  the  pot  we  had  placed  alongside  it,  and 
scattering  the  burning  brands  in  every  direction.  Thon, 
without  doing  any  further  damage,  ho  proceeded  on  his 
wild  career.  Unfortunately,  the  men  had  taken  with 
them  all  the  guns;  otherwise,  I  n<ight  coiiily  have  shot 
him  dead  on  the  spot.  The  Damaro,  however,  threw 
his  oHegai  at  him ;  but  the  soft  iron  bent  like  a  reed 
against  his  thick  and  almost  impenetrable  hide." 

Nor  were  our  travellers  destined  to  travel  acathioss 
along  this  reed-bound  scantystream,  in  whoso  valley  they 
suffered  as  much  from  thirstasif  there  had  been  no  water 


at  all,  and  one  of  the  mules  dropi>ed  from  sheer  ex- 
haustion quite  breathless.  Having  arrived  at  a  H|)ot 
called  Daviep,  as  there  were  no  indications  of  lionH, 
and  the  mules  and  horses  sadly  wanted  rest  and  food, 
they  deemed  it  advisable  to  leave  them  to  themselves 
during  the  night,  merely  taking  the  precaution  to  knee- 
lialter  them.  Thjy  paid  dearly,  howo\cr,  for  their  too 
easy  confidence. 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  one  of  the  waggon- 
drivers  was  dispatched  to  the  river  to  look  after  our 
animals,  whilst  Mr.  Qalton  and  myself  followed  at  our 
ease;  but  what  was  our  horror,  on  entering  the  bed  of 
the  stream,  to  find  that  several  lions  had  recently 
(Kissed  and  re-passed  it  in  every  direction.  This,  to- 
gether with  the  absence  of  the  mules  and  horses,  at 
once  foreboded  evil.  We  were  not  long  left  to  con- 
jectures; for  almost  immediately  our  servant  joined 
us,  and  said  that  a  mule  and  a  horse  had  been  killed 
by  the  lions,  and  partly  devoured.  He  added,  that  on 
his  approaching  the  scene  of  the  catastrophe,  he  saw 
five  of  those  beasts  feasting  on  the  carcases;  but  on 
jiorceiving  him  they  had  retreated  with  terrible  growl- 
ings  I  Instead  of  his  presence  having  scared  the  lions 
from  their  prey,  however,  as  he  asserted,  we  had  reason 
to  believe  that  so  soon  us  he  was  aware  of  them,  ho 
immediately  hid  himself  amongst  the  rocks,  and  that 
it  was  not  until  emboldened  by  seeing  us  he  iiad  left 
his  hiding-place.  Hod  it  been  otherwise,  he  would 
have  had  ample  time  to  give  us  notice  of  what  had 
occuiTed,  prior  to  our  leaving  the  encampmnnt. 

Singularly  enough,  the  dead  mule  was  the  identical 
one  we  had  been  in  search  of  on  the  preceding  night, 
and  it  would  appear  that  it  had  just  rejoined  its  com- 
panions, or  was  on  the  point  of  doing  so,  when  it  was 
attacked  and  killed.  Being  a  remarkably  fine  and 
handsome  animal,  its  loss  was  much  regretted :  the 
horse,  moreover,  was  the  best  of  the  two  we  had 
brought  from  the  Cape. 

On  examining  the  ground,  we  were  glad  to  find  that 
the  other  horse  and  remaining  mule,  had  made  good 
their  escape  down  the  bed  of  the  river,  though  evi- 
dently pursued  by  the  lions  for  some  distance.  How 
many  of  these  beasts  there  really  had  been,  we  were 
unable  to  ascertain  ;  but  they  could  not  have  been  lcs.s 
than  seven  or  eight. 

Having  thus  fur  ascertained  the  fate  of  the  poor 
animals,  we  despatched  our  brave  waggon-driver  for 
Stewartson,  and  the  remainder  of  the  men  :  as  also 
for  proper  guns  and  ammunition,  as  we  had  detcruiined, 
if  pns.sible,  to  have  our  revenge. 

On  leaving  Scheppmansdorf  we  had,  unfortunately 
only  brought  with  us  three  or  four  small  goats  as  pro- 
vision for  the  journey.  This  scanty  supjily  was  now 
nearly  exhausted,  and  it  being  uncertain  when  tvu 
should  meet  with  any  native  village  where  we  could 
barter  for  ;nnre,  we  deemed  it  advisable,  in  order  to 
provide  agam!.^  contingencies,  to  lay  in  a  store  oi 
mule-flesh  and  >orse-flesh  ;  and  though  our  people 
seemed  horror-str»  ken  at  the  idea,  there  was  not  a 
second  alternative.  Whilst  waiting  the  return  of  the 
men,  we,  accordingly,  set  about  cutting  off  from  the 
slain  animals  such  pi<  Tea  as  had  not  been  defiled  by 
tlie  lions.  This  lieing  accomplished,  wo  covered  the 
meat  with  a  heap  of  stonvs,  and  the  men  having  arrived, 
we  proceeded  in  search  of  the  depredators. 

But  though  we  beat  both  sides  of  the  river  for  a 
considerable  distance,  wo  were  unable  to  discover  the 
blasts.     At  one  time,  and  when  I  was  quite  alone  on 
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the  inner  siJo  of  tlio  thick  rced-bed  that  lined  tho 
bnnk,  I  observed  somo  beautiful  '  klip-springers,'  or 
mountain  gazelles,  and  fired  both  barrels,  though, 
unfortunately,  without  effect.  The  report  of  my  gun 
caused  a  momentary  consternation  to  Mr.  Galton  and 
tho  men,  who  imagined  that  I  had  fallen  in  with  the 
lions,  while,  from  tho  nature  of  the  ground,  they 
would  have  been  unable  to  render  mc  any  assistance. 

Being  at  lost  obliged  to  give  up  the  search,  two  or 
three  of  tho  men  on  whom  we  could  best  depend  were 
sent  on  tho  tiucks  of  tho  scared  mules  and  tho 
remaining  horse.  After  many  houra'  hard  walking 
they  wero  discovered  ;  but  tho  poor  beasts  had  received 
such  a  fright,  that  it  was  only  with  great  trouble  and 
exertion  that  they  wero  secured. 

Thinking  that  the  lions  would  iu  all  probability 
return  during  the  uigbt,  to  make  an  end  of  what  was 
left  of  tho  horso  and  mulo,  Oalton  and  I  determined  to 
watch  for  them,  and  selected  for  our  ambush  tho 
summit  of  a  steep  rock  immediately  near  one  of  tho 
carcases. 

Shortly  after  sunset,  we  proceeded  to  put  our  plan 
.  'o  execution;  and,  having  arrived  within  a  short 
di.  mce  of  tho  slain  animals,  one  of  the  people 
suu>:.  \y  exclaimed — "Oh!  look  at  tho  six  bucks!" 
Imagiu'^  our  astonishment  when,  turning  our  eyes  in 
tho  direction  in  which  he  pointed,  we  saw,  instead  of 
antelopes,  six  magnificent  lions ;  and  this,  moreover, 
on  the  very  rock  on  which  wo  had  purposed  ambushing 
ourselves,  and  where — as  we  foolishly  imagined — wo 
should  have  been  in  perfect  security  1 

On  i)orceiving  that  they  were  discovered,  the  beasts 
retreated  behind  tho  rock  ;  but  one  or  another  of  them 
would,  nevertheless,  steal  from  its  hiding-placo  occa- 
sionally, and  tako  a  peep  at  us. 

Contrary  to  tho  counsel  of  Mr.  Qalton,  and  others 
of  our  party,  I  now  ascended  the  acclivity  whore  wo 
had  last  seen  tho  beasts ;  but,  although  they  wore 
nowhere  visible,  I  had  every  reason  to  believe  the 
whole  troop  was  not  far  distant  from  the  siwt  where  I 

8tO0<]. 

To  have  ambushed  ourselves  in  tho  rock  originally 
selected  was  (from  tho  evidence  wo  liad  just  had  of  its 
insecurity)  not  now  to  bo  thought  of;  ond  we  therefore 
looked  out  for  a  safer  place.  The  only  one  that  offered, 
however,  was  a  largo  acacia ;  but  it  was  more  than  two 
hundred  yards  from  cither  of  the  carcases,  and  its 
stem  was  so  thick  and  straight,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  ascend  it.  Moi-eover,  total  darkness  hod  now 
succeeded  the  short  twilight ;  and,  however  reluctantly, 
wo  left  tho  lions  in  full  possession  of  the  Sold  and  the 
remnant  of  their  prey. 

As  they  proceeded  in  their  journey  they  fell  in  with 
giraffes,  zebi-as,  gnus,  gembsbok,  guinea  fowls,  toucans, 
and  gray-crested  parrots.  Mr.  Galton  was  lucky,  or 
rather  spirited,  enough,  to  follow  up,  and  shoot  one  of 
the  former.  Our  seventh  day's  march,  he  relates,  was 
nn  affair  of  six  hours,  and  up  tho  Tsobis  river-bed. 
For  tho  second  time,  wo  had  no  animal  ftxxl  left ;  but 
immediately  that  we  started  wc  saw  tho  fresh  sponr  of 
a  giraffe.  I  doubted  whether  or  no  to  go  after  it,  as 
my  horse  was  very  thin  and  weak,  and  I  could  not  tell 
where  the  giraffe  might  have  gono  to,  probably  fur 
beyond  reach  ;  so  we  travelled  slowly  on.  However, 
ns  I  rode  some  littlo  distance  in  front  of  tho  cm-t,  I 
found  that  the  track  went  straight  up  the  river  bed, 
which  being  now  hemmed  in  with  impracticable  cliffs, 
the  giraffe's  path  and  our  own  murt  necessarily  be  the 


same.  This  made  a  great  alteration  in  the  case,  and  I 
cantered  slowly  on  the  spoor.  My  rifle  was  a  little  one 
(only  3G  boro),  but  loaded  with  stecl-iminted  bullets. 
I  was  afraid  of  losing  all  chanco  of  a  shot  if  I  wasted 
time  by  returning  to  tho  cart  and  getting  a  larger 
gun,  and  therefore  I  went  on,  as  much  for  the  pot  as 
the  sport.  After  four  hours'  travel,  during  which  I 
hod  kept  a  couple  of  miles  in  front  of  the  rest  of  the 
party,  so  as  to  be  well  away  from  the  sound  of  the 
whip  and  of  the  men's  talking,  tho  tracks  turned  sharp 
to  the  right,  up  a  broad  ascent,  which  thero  led  out  of 
the  river,  and  in  the  middle  of  this,  among  some  bushes, 
and  under  a  camclthorn  tree  stood  my  first  giraffe.  I 
took  immediate  advantage  of  a  bush,  and  galloped 
under  its  cover  as  hard  as  I  could  pelt,  and  was  within 
one  hundred  yards  before  tho  animal  was  fairly  off. 
I  galloped  on,  but  sho  was  almost  as  fast  as  I,  and  the 
bushes,  which  she  trampled  cleverly  through,  annoyed 
my  horse  extremely ;  I  therefore  reined  up,  and  gave 
her  a  bullet  in  her  quarter,  which  handicapped  her 
heavily,  and  took  some  three  miles  an  hour  out  of  her 
speed.  Again  I  galloped,  loading  as  I  went,  but 
excessively  embarrassed  by  the  bushes,  and  fired  again, 
whilst  galloping,  at  thirty  yards'  distance,  and  I 
believe  mis.sed  the  animal  The  riding  at  that  time 
was  really  difficult,  and  my  horse  shied  very  much. 
Again  I  loaded,  but  my  horse  was  becoming  blown, 
and  I  rode  parallel  to  ths  beast,  intending  to  overtake 
and  confront  her.  There  was  a  watercourse  in  the 
way,  quite  jumpablo,  but  my  poor  beast  made  a  mess 
of  it,  and  chested  the  opposite  side ;  yet  I  somehow 
got  him  over,  and  then  rodo  with  all  the  skill  I  could. 
At  last  1  steadily  gained  on  tho  giraffe,  then  beat  her, 
and  passed  her.  'The  giraffe  obstinately  made  for  her 
point.  I  was  forty  yards  in  advance,  and  pulled  up 
full  iu  her  path.  She  came  on  ;  my  horae  was  far  too 
blown  to  fidget,  and  was  standing  with  his  four  legs 
well  out  I  waited  as  long  as  I  dare — too  long,  I 
think,  for  her  head  was  almost  above  me  when  I  fired, 
and  she  really  seemed  coming  at  me  with  vice.  I  put 
my  bullet  full  in  her  face  ;  she  tossed  her  head  back, 
and  tho  blood  streamed  from  her  nostrils  as  she  turned 
and  staggered,  slowly  retracing  her  path.  I  dare  not 
fire  again,  lest  I  should  fail  in  killing  her,  and  only 
excite  her  to  another  run,  which  my  horso  was  not  fit 
to  engage  in.  I  therefore  rode  slowly  after  tne 
wounded  Ixiost,  and  I  drove  her  back  to  near  where 
sho  came  from,  and  there  she  stopped  under  a  high 
tree.  My  horse  was  now  frightened,  and  would  not 
let  me  tako  my  aim  for  tho  finishing  blow  at  the  brain, 
as  it  is  but  a  small  mark  to  shoot  at ;  so  I  got  off,  and 
the  unhappy  creature  looked  down  at  me  with  her 
large  lustrous  eyes,  and  I  felt  that  I  was  committing  a, 
kind  of  murder,  but  for  all  that,  I  was  hungry,  and  sho 
must  die ;  so  I  waited  till  she  turned  her  head,  and 
then  drop|)cd  her  with  a  shot. 

There  was  now  a  fine  holiday  feast  for  us.  When 
the  party  came  up,  we  set  to  work  flaying  and  cutting 
large  steaks  from  tho  meat,  and  s(  ;uring  tho  maiTow- 
bones,  until  as  much  was  heaped  on  tho  cart  as  the 
mules  could  possibly  struggle  on  with.  Our  Ghou 
Damup  guides  ran  on  to  Tsobis,  where  many  of  their 
people  lay,  and  who  brought  us  six  ostrich  eggs, 
and  sweet  gum,  in  return  for  the  moat  wo  had  leit 
behind  us. 

The  cook  made  excellent  omelets  from  the  ostrich 
eggs  by  a  very  simple  process.  A  hole  was  mado  at 
ono  end  of  the  egg,  through  which  is  introduced  some 
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NiU  nnd  iwpiicr.  Tlio  egg  in  then  wull  nhukon,  hi>  hn 
tliuroiif{hly  to  mix  tlie  white,  tlio  yolk,  and  tho  iitlicr 
iiiarodioiitH,  It  ia  then  phiccd  in  nnt  aA\v»,  where  it 
is  liukcd  to  pcrrcctlon.  An  egg  thus  pi-cpitrcd,  nlthmiKh 
siip]H)Hcd  to  contain  ua  niucli  an  twonty-foiir  of  tho 
common  fowl  vgif,  in  not  conHidcrod  too  niiiuii  for  ii 
single  hungry  individuid. 


It 

A  LlOir  IICNT— DllTH  O*  Tni  IjlOriRD— A  DllIXD-CP  LiKB 
-  IteMAUKABll  FOPRTAIN— The  UVAMDO  and  OVAUDO' 
lAMD,   A  COIIK  ComiBT. 

At  Richterfoldt,  a  roiasionary  itatiou  Ibundcd  hy 
Mr.  Eich,  in  1848,  our  travellers  entered  into  the 
country  of  tho  DnmaraR.  They  are  a  fine  tn'  I  ,  uco  of 
pooplo,  some  of  the  men  heing  o"nr  hIx  feet  in  height, 
with  good  and  regular  features.  Aho  women  are  also 
well  made,  with  very  small  handH  nnd  feet.  They 
vary  in  complexion  from  red  to  dark.  They  do  not 
wear  much  clathing  and  are  exceedingly  filthy  in  their 
Imbitfl,  and  tho  exhalation  hovering  about  them  is 
very  repulsive.  As  there  was  spring  water  at  Bichter- 
fcldt,  a  great  number  of  wild  animals  nightly  con- 
gregated there,  and,  as  usual  under  such  circumstances, 
the  game  was  followed  by  troops  of  lions,  who  by 
their  horrible  roaring,  intermi.  ^led  with  tho  rushing 
to  and  fro  of  the  hunted  cobras  and  olhi'r  aiiini''*, 
created  tho  greatest  consternation  among  the  follu\>i.-  i. 

Our  party  were  joined  here  by  one  UauM  ^^r-ie  u 
D"no  by  birth,  who  was  distinguished  in  h  very 
remarkable  degree  for  courage,  energy,  pci'aeverance, 
and  endurance.  Thus  reinforced,  they  proceeded  to 
Barmen,  another  station  of  the  Qernmn-Bhcnish 
Missionary  Society,  whence,  after  several  adventures, 
they  returned  to  Richterfeldt,  which  became  tho  scene 
of  a  very  daring  lion  hunt,  thus  related  by  tho  chief 
actor  in  it,  Mr.  Andersson. 

One  day,  when  eating  my  humble  dinner,  I  was 
interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  several  natives,  who,  in 
breathless  haste,  related  that  an  ongeama,  or  lion,  bad 
juou  killed  one  of  their  goats  close  to  the  mission 
station  (Richterfeldt),  and  begged  of  me  to  lend  them 
a  hand  in  destroying  tho  beast.  They  had  so  oflon 
cried  "  Wolf,"  that  I  did  not  give  much  heed  to  their 
statements ;  but,  as  they  ]x!rMisted  in  their  story,  I  at 
liwt  determined  to  ascertain  iN  *  ni  '  Having  strapped 
to  my  woist  a  shootinp  '    It,  ct.  ^'  the   several 

requisites  of  a  hu  -r —  ii  as  bullets,  cups,  knife,  Ac, 
I  shouldcrefl  n  •  •■t<*>-  double-barrelled  gun  (after 
loading  it  w  k>inted  balls),  ni  '  followed  the 

men. 

In  a  short  wo  reacb'l  the  spot  »hero  the  lion 

was  believed  i<.  ive  taki  refuge.  This  was  in  a 
dense  tamarisk  bi  ike,  r  some  considerable  extent, 
situated  partially  on,  and  I'low,  the  sloping  banks  of 
tho  Swakop,  near  to  its  junction  with  the  Omutenna, 
one  of  its  tributaries. 

On  the  rising  ground,  above  the  brake  in  question, 
were  drawn  up,  in  battle  array,  a  ncimber  of  Damoras 
and  Namaquos,  some  armed  with  ast><>gai8,  nnd  a  few 
with  guns.  Others  of  the  party  were  in  the  bnike 
itself,  endeavouring  to  oust  the  Hon. 

But  as  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  "beaters"  wem 
timid,  and,  moreover,  somewhat  slow  in  their  move 
roentii,  I  called  them  back ;  and,  accompanied  by  only 
one  or  two  persons,  as  also  a  few  worthless  dogs. 


entered  tho  brakn  myself.  It  wiw  rather  a  daw^rmm 
procccdin){ ;  for,  in  jilaecH,  the  cover  was  wi  tliicK.  ami 
tangled  ns  to  oblj^i)  nii>  *o  creep  on  my  hands  ami 
knees ;  and  the  lidn,  in  consequence,  might  easily  li!i\  n 
pounced  upon  me  without  a  nioinent's  warning.  At 
that  time,  however,  I  liml  not  obtained  any  experi- 
mental knowledge  of  the  old  saying — "  A  burnt  eliiU 
dreads  tliu  fire,"  and  tlivrcfure  lelt  litllo  or  no  iiiipre- 
hcnsion, 

TliHM  I  had  proceeded  for  some  time;  when  suddenly, 
and  within  a  few  |mccs  of  where  I  stooil,  I  lieanl  a 
low,  angry  growl,  which  caused  tho  dogs,  with  hair 
erect  in  tho  manner  of  hogs'  bristles,  nnd  with  tlieir 
tails  between  their  legs,  to  slink  behind  my  lieeU 
Immediately  afterwards,  a  tremendous  shout  of  "  On- 
geama I  Ongeama  I"  was  raised  by  the  natives  on  the 
bank  above,  followed  by  a  tlisohargo  of  fire  amis. 
Presently,  however,  all  was  still  again,  for  tho  lion,  ns 
I  subsequently  learnt,  fter  showing  himself  on  tho 
outskirts  of  tho  brake,  hnU  retreated  into  it. 

Once  more  I  attempted  to  dislotlgo  the  boast ;  but, 
finding  tho  enemy  awaiting  him  in  tho  moro  open 
country,  he  was  very  loth  to  leave  his  stronghold. 
Again,  however,  I  succeeded  in  driving  hiuj  to  the 
edge  of  the  brake,  where,  ns  in  tho  first  instance,  ho 
was  received  with  a  volley;  but  a  broom-stick  would 
have  been  equally  eflicacious  ns  a  gun  in  tho  hands  of 
these  people ;  for,  out  of  a  great  number  of  shot  that 
were  fired,  not  one  seemed  to  have  taken  cflect. 

"Worn  out  at  length  by  my  exertions,  and  disgusted 
beyond  measure  at  tho  way  in  which  tho  notives 
bungled  tho  affair,  I  left  tho  tamarisk  brake,  and  re- 
joining them  on  tho  bank  above,  oflered  to  change 
l)lnce  with  them  :  but  my  proposal,  ns  I  expected,  was 
forthwith  declined. 

As  tho  day,  however,  was  now  fast  drawing  to  a 
close,  I  determined  to  make  one  other  effort  to  destroy 
tho  lion,  and,  should  that  prove  uusuccessfid,  to  give  up 
the  chase.  Accordingly,  accompanied  by  only  a  single 
native,  I  again  entered  tho  broke  in  question,  which  I 
examined  for  some  time  without  seeing  anything ;  but 
on  arriving  at  that  part  of  the  cover  wo  had  first 
searched,  and  when  in  a  spot  comparatively  free  from 
bushes,  up  suddenly  spnuig  tho  beast  within  a  few 
paces  of  me.  It  was  a  blnck-maned  lion,  and  one  of 
the  largest  I  ever  remember  to  have  encountered  in 
Africa.  But  his  movements  were  so  rapid,  so  silent 
and  smooth  withal,  that  it  was  not  until  ho  had  par- 
tially entered  the  thick  cover  (at  which  time  he  might 
have  been  about  thirty  paces  distant)  that  I  could  fire. 
On  receiving  the  ball,  he  wheeled  short  about,  and  with 
a  terrific  roar,  bounded  towards  mo.  When  within  a 
few  paces,  he  couched  as  if  about  to  spring,  having  his 
head  embedded,  so  to  say,  between  his  fore-paws. 

Drawing  a  largo  hunting-knife,  ond  slijiping  it  over 
tho  wrist  ^f  my  right  hand,  I  dropped  on  one  knee,  ami, 
thus,  prepared,  awaited  his  onset.  It  was  anawfid 
moment  of  suspense;  and  my  situation  was  critical  in 

e  extreme.  Still,  my  presence  of  mind  never  for  a 
moment  forsook  me— indeed,  I  felt  that  nothing  but 
the  most  perfect  coolness  and  absolute  self-command 
would  be  of  any  avail. 

I  would  now  have  become  tho  assailant ;  but  as — 
owing  to  tho  interve:.lng  bushes,  and  clouds  of  dust 
raised  o;  the  Iton'^  lashing  his  tail  against  tho  ground 
—I  wosu-ial-l-  tO  see  his  head,  while  to  aim  at  any 
other  jMirt  would  have  been  madness,  I  refrained  from 
firing.    Whilst  intently  watching  his  every  motion,  he 
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tU'ldciily  Luundi'd  towurtlj)  iiic;  Imt — wlii'thor  it  was 
o'  :ii}{  til  his  not  iioicciviiig  nic,  imrtiiiUy  ■ouceiiled  as 
I  was  ill  the  long  griua — or  to  my  instim  (ively  throw- 
ing uiy  Ijddy  on  one  side — or  to  his  ni!jcalenhiting  the 
dixtanci! — in  making  his  Ia.st  spring,  lie  went  cloar  over 
mo,  and  alighted  on  tlic  ground  three  or  fu\ir  |iac'es 
beyond.  Instantly,  without  rising,  I  wheeled  round 
on  my  kneo,  and  discharged  my  sceond  barrel ;  and,  as 
his  brnadsido  was  tlien  towards  inc,  lodged  a  ball  in  his 
shoulder,  which  it  comiilctcl.s  smashed.  On  receiving 
my  second  tire,  he  made  another  and  more  determined 
rush  at  me;  but,  owing  to  his  disabled  state,  I  ha]i])ily 
avoided  him.  It  was,  however,  only  by  a  hair's  breadth, 
for  he  jkussed  me  within  arm's  length.  lie  I'f'erwarus 
serarabled  into  the  thick  crxor  beyond,  where,  us  night 
w;^  then  approaching,  I  did  not  deem  it  prude.it  to 
piin'Uii  iiini. 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  n.xt  morning,  however,  we 
I'oflowcd  hi>.  "  s|K)or,"  and  soon  came  to  the  spot  where 
hti  had  pa.'-scd  tiie  night.  The  sand  hero  was  one  pateli 
of  blood;  and  the  bushes  immediately  about  were 
i>rokeii,  and  beaten  down  by  his  weight,  as  ho  Imd 
:  laggci'cd  to  and  fio  in  his  cUbrt  to  get  on  his  legs 
iigaiii.  Strange  to  say,  however,  we  liere  lost  all  clue 
to  the  beast.  A  huge  troop  of  lions  that  had  been 
feasting  on  a  girall'e  in  the  early  morning,  had  oblitc- 
lated  his  tracks;  and  it  was  not  until  sonio  days  after- 
wards, and  when  the  carca.«c  was  in  a  state  of  decom- 
):osition,  that  his  death  was  a.sccrtained.  He  breathed 
Ills  I'lst  very  near  to  where  wo  were  at  fault :  but,  in 
li'osceuting  the  (^carcli,  wo  h.'\d  unfortunately  taken 
exactly  the  opjwsitc  direction. 

On  our  houiewaid  jiath  from  the  |>nistiit  of  the  lion, 
we  fell  in  with  a  herd  of  zcbrns;  and,  while  discharging 
my  gun  at  them,  I  accidently  ]iu)led  both  triggers  at 
once.  The  j.iece  being  very  light,  and  loaded  with 
double  charges,  the  barrel  flew  out  of  the  stock — the 
cocks  burying  themselves  deep  in  the  flcsli  on  cither 
side  of  m,  nose  just  under  the  eyes,  and  leaving  tears 
visible  to  this  day.  Mr.  Rath,  on  seeing  uic  in  this 
plight,  was  good  enough  to  say,  by  way  of  consolation, 
that  it  was  undoubtedly  a  just  punishment  of  Heaven, 
in  eonsequcnco  of  my  having  carried  a  gun  on  a  Sunday ! 

During  tlieir  si'ay  at  Sehmclen's  Ilojie  the  travellers 
not  unliequenl'y  received  visits  from  leopards,  but 
erroneously  called  "tigers"  by  the  Dutch — ii  deiiomi- 
i.ation  under  which  the  panther  is  also  included.  It  is 
indeed  doubtful  if  tigei-s,  at  least  of  the  8|iecics  coniniun 
lo  the  East  Indies,  exist  on  the  African  continent. 
'J'he  Danuirus,  however,  assert  that  the  real  tiger  is  found 
in  ihe  country;  and  they  once  (Kiinted  out  to  Mr.  ICath 
the  tracks  of  an  animal  which  he  found  to  be  very 
din'crcnt  to  any  ho  had  ever  before  teen  in  Africa,  and 
«  hich  the  natives  assured  him  were  those  of  the  animal 
ill  queslion. 

Uiic  night,  l^lr.  Andersson  relates,  I  was  Riuhlenly 
awoke  by  ii  furious  barking  of  our  <log><,  accompanied 
by  cries  of  distress,  Sus|iecting  that  some  beast  of 
prey  had  Ecizcd  upon  one  of  them,  I  leaped,  undressed, 
out  of  my  bed — and,  gun  in  hand,  hurried  to  the  spot 
whence  the  erica  proceeded.  The  night  was  pitchy 
dark,  however,  and  I  could  distinguish  nothing  ;  yet, 
III  ih>'  hope  of  frightening  the  intruder  away,  I  shouted 
lit  the  top  of  ny  voice.  In  a  few  moments,  a  torch 
was  lighted,  i  nd  wo  then  discerned  tlio  trucks  of  n 
leo|iard,  and  uho  large  patches  of  bloinl.  On  counting 
the  dogs,  I  found  that  "  Summer,"  the  best  and  ilcetest 
of  our  kennel,  t  as  mi&ting.     As  it  was  in  vain  that  I 


(..died  and  searched  fur  lilni,  I  concluded  that  tho 
tiger  had  carrii d  him  away  ;  and,  i.,  nothing  further 
could  bo  dono  that  night,  I  agaiu  re'ircd  to  rest ;  but 
the  fate  of  the  ])Oor  animal  contiu'.ed  to  haunt  nie, 
and  drnve  sleep  away.  I  had  sea.ed  myself  on  the 
front  clicsc  of  tW.  waggon,  when  suddenly  tho  melan- 
choly cries  were  i-peated  ;  and,  oii  reaching  the  spot, 
1  discovered  "  Sun  mcr"  stretched  at  full  length,  in  tiio 
middle  of  a  buhii.  Though  the  ]ioor  creatuit:  had 
several  dce|i  wounds  about  his  throat  and  chest,  he  at 
once  recognise  '  me,  and,  wagging  his  tail,  looked  wist- 
fully in  my  face.  The  sight  sickened  me,  as  I  carried 
him  into  tho  house — where,  in  time,  however,  he 
recovered. 

The  very  next  day,  "  Summer"  was  revenged  in  a 
very  unexpected  m.-iuner.  Some  of  the  servants  had 
gone  into  the  bed  of  the  river  to  chiusu  away  a  jackal, 
when  they  auddeiily  encountei-ed  a  leojiard  iu  tho  act 
of  springing  ut  our  goats,  which  were  grazing,  uncon- 
scious of  danger,  on  the  river's  bank.  Un  finding 
himself  discovered,  Ife  immediately  took  refuge  in  a 
tree,  where  ho  was  at  once  attacked  by  tho  men.  It 
was,  however,  uot  until  ho  hud  I'eceived  upwards  of 
sixteen  wounds — some  of  which  were  iuHiuted  by 
poisoned  arrows— that  life  hccauio  extinct.  I  arrived 
at  the  scene  of  conflict  only  to  see  him  die. 

During  tho  whole  affair,  tho  men  had  stationed 
themselves  at  the  foot  of  the  tree — to  the  bi-auchea  of 
which  tho  leo|iard  was  pertinaciously  clinging — and, 
having  expended  all  their  ammunition,  one  of  them 
pi'oposed — and  the  suggestion  was  takeu  into  serious 
cciisideration — that  they  should  pull  him  down  by  the 
tail  I 

'J'ho  poorer  of  the  Damaras,  when  hard  presfcd  for 
food,  eat  the  flesh  of  the  leopord,  the  liyunu,  and  many 
otli<  r  beasts  of  jirey. 

Tho  caracal  (Ftlis  CaruculJ,  or  the  wild  cat,  as  it 
is  generally  called  in  these  parts,  was  not  uncommon  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Schmclcu's  Hope.  The  fur  of 
this  animal  is  warm  and  handsome,  and  is  much 
esteemed  by  thr  natives,  wlio  convert  the  skins  into 
carosscs,  ic. 

Our  Jiorty  iarcd  well  at  Schmclen's  Hope.  Besides 
tho  larger  game  which  abounded,  the  table  was  plenti- 
fully bii))plieil  with  geese,  ducks,  guinea-fowls,  fraii- 
colins,  and  grouse.  There  were  also  largo  bustards, 
hut  so  shy,  as  to  bo  killed  with  great  diSiculty.  The 
termites,  or  white  ants,  build  nests  twenty  feet  high 
and  one  hundred  feet  in  circumference.  Wild  bees 
frequently  make  their  nests  in  these  gigantic  dwellings. 
Alushrooms  grow  in  abundance  from  their  sides  in  the 
rainy  season. 

On  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  March,  Messrs.  Qalton 
mill  Andersson  left Sch'nelcu's  Ho]iu  foi  I.ake  Oman- 
bonde  in  the  Damarn  country.  On  this  occasion,  being 
in  adviinceof  the  waggons,  Mr,  Andersson  says  he  came 
ruddcniy  upon  an  nnimal,  which,  though  considerably 
smaller,  much  i-csemhied  a  lion  iu  ajipeariince.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  I  should  certainly  hnvo  taken 
it  for  a  young  lion  ;  hut  I  had  brrii  formerly  given  to 
undei-stand  that  in  this  part  of  Africa  there  exists  u 
<|iiailriipcd  which,  in  regard  to  shape  and  colour,  is  like 
the  lion,  but,  in  must  other  resjiects,  is  totally  distinct 
fnini  it.  The  beiuit  in  ipiestion  is  said  to  ho  nocturnal 
in  its  habits,  to  lie  timid  a^id  harmless,  and  to  prey  for 
the  most  luirt  ou  tho  s>:'all  siieeie*  of  antelopes.  In 
the  i<?.tliu  language  it  is  called  Onguirira,  and  v.ou  '■ 
as  far  aa  I  could  sec,  have  answered  the  desoription  \,' 
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K  piiiaa.  As  it  wok  goiuj;  straight  uwuy  from  luu,  I 
<1i<l  not  think  it  pnulont  to  fire. 

Croat  was  our  travellers'  disapjiointnient  on  raneh- 
ing  tho  hing-souglit-fur  hike  !  About  nrrf)n,  on  the  i3th 
of  April,  Mr.  An(ler».son  relates,  wc  were  nipidly  ap- 
proaching Oini\nbon(lii ;  but  oh,  how  were  wo  (li'an- 
pointcd  I  Itly  iicart  beat  violently  with  excitement. 
The  sleepy  motion  of  tho  oxi-n,  as  they  toiled  thnugh 
the  heavy  sand,  being  fur  too  slow  for  my  eagerness 
and  excited  imagination,  I  proceeded  considerably  in 
advance  of  tho  waggons,  with  about  half-a-dozen  Da- 
maras,  when  all  at  once  tho  country  became  open,  and 
I  found  myself  on  some  rising  ground,  gently  sloping 
towards  tho  bed  of  what  I  thought  to  Ik,  -  dry  water- 
course. 

"  There  !"  suddenly  exclaimed  one  of  the  natives — 
'•  there  is  Omanbomlfe  !" 

"  Oraaubonde  !"  I  echoed,  almost  in  desjiair  ;  "  but 
where,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  is  tho  water !" 

I  could  sny  no  more,  for  my  heart  failed  me,  and  I 
H:it  down  till  the  waggons  camo  up  ;  when,  pointing  to 
tho  dry  river-bed,  I  told  Galton  that  he  saw  tho  liikc 
before  him, 

"  Xonsenso  1"  he  replied  ;  "  it  is  only  tho  end  or  tail 
of  it  which  you  see  there. 

After  having  descended  into  the  lied,  wo  continued 
til  travel,  at  a  rapid  pace,  about  a  mile  in  a  westerly 
direction,  when,  at  a  bend,  we  discovered  a  largo  patch 
of  green  reeds.  At  this  sight,  a  momentary  ray  of 
lio])e  brightened  tip  every  countenance  ;  but  tho  next 
instant  it  vanished,  for  we  found  that  the  niitivc.H  were 
actually  searching  for  water  amongst  the  ruNhe.s ! 

The  truth  at  last  dawned  on  us.  Wo  were  indeed 
at  Umanbondi — tho  lake  of  hip]io|)otami !  We  all  felt 
utter  prostration  of  heart.  Fur  a  long  while  we  were 
unable  to  give  utterance  to  our  feelings.  Wo  firnt 
looked  at  the  reeds  bcfuro  us,  then  at  each  other  in 
mute  dismay  and  astonishment.  A  dried  -  up  vley,  very 
little  more  than  a  mile  in  extent,  and  a  i>atch  of  reeds, 
was  the  only  reward  for  months  of  toil  and  anxiety. 

Omanbond^  was  tho  southern  limit  of  the  palm-tree, 
anil  a  new  species  designated  as  tho  Fan  i'alm  was  met 
with.  Mr.  Galton  jtivsented  Kew  Uardons  with  some 
s|)ecimens  of  the  fruit,  but  ijvcry  elTort  to  iiiine  plants 
from  it  proved  abortive.  Not  far  from  what  is  un- 
doubtedly a  sheet  of  water  in  the  rainy  season,  our 
travellers  came  to  a  remarkable  fountain,  which  did 
not  fail  to  excite  their  wonder  and  admiration.  Mr. 
Andersson  thus  describes  it ; — 

After  a  day  und  a  half  travel,  wo  suddenly  found 
ourselves  on  tho  brink  of  Oljikoto,  tho  most  extraor- 
dinary chasm  it  was  ever  my  fortune  to  see.  It  is 
scooped,  so  to  say,  out  of  tho  solid  limestone  rock;  and, 
thotigh  on  a  thousand  times  larger  scale,  not  unlike 
the  Elv-grt/ta,  one  so  commonly  meets  in  Scandinavia, 
The  form  of  Otjikoto  is  cylindrical ;  its  diameter  up- 
wards of  four  hundred  feet,  and  its  depth,  as  we  oscer-- 
tained  by  thu  leml-line,  two  hundred  and  fifteen — that 
is  at  the  side. -s  for  wo  had  no  means  of  pluniuiiig  thu 
middle,  but  had  reason  to  believe  tho  depth  to  lie 
pretty  uniform  throughout.  To  about  thirty  feet  of 
thu  brink  it  is  filled  with  water.' 


1  8liurtly  boriira  r-jnoliiiiH  "  Btlmon  Kuuiitaiu,"  t  ilmulil  re- 
ni'iik,  tlmt,  at  a  plni'p  caIIihI  (>riij'>.  wo  tnv  a  c.tvity  i(  a  miiii- 
liir  kind,  thiiiiKli  un  tn  inliiiitvly  mnallvr  scale  It  conristoil  nf 
a  circuUrsluiied  bMih  m  (he  liinoatono  rook,  ninety  foot  in  ili.i- 
nieter  by  thirty  in  iU'|itli.    A<  it  wuilry  at  tliu  time,  wo  oaour- 


Otjikoto,  "  one  of  tlio  most  wonderful  of  Nature's 
fre.tks,"  is  situated  at  the  northern  extremity  of  tlioso 
broKen  hills  which  take  their  rise  in  tho  nuighlmur- 
hood  of  Okamabuti,  und  in  tho  midst  of  a  dense  coppice. 
So  cfTcctually  is  it  hidden  fnim  view,  that  <\  person 
iiiight  pass  within  fifty  paces  of  it  without  being  uwaro 
of  Hs  existence.  Owing  to  its  stecjiand  rugged  sides, 
cattle  have  not  access  to  tho  water,  and  even  a  man  can 
I  only  approach  this  enormous  well  by  means  of  a  steep 
ami  slippery  foot2>ath.  No  perceptible  ditferencc  coiiUI 
be  observed  in  tho  height  of  the  water ;  and  tho  Ovauilio 
informed  us  that,  as  long  as  they  and  their  fatliers 
remembered,  it  hnd  always  been  the  same.  It  is  dilli- 
cult  to  imr.^me  how  or  whence  Otjikoto  receives  its 
su|)plies.  A  spacious  cavern,  only  visible  nnd  aix-cs- 
siblo  from  tho  water,  may  pos'ibly  Ite  the  grand 
reservoir. 

After  gratifying  our  curiosity,  Gulton  and  myself, 
standing  in  need  of  a  bath,  plunged  head-foremost  into 
tho  profound  aby.s.s.  Tho  natives  were  utterly  astound- 
ed, lieforo  reaching  Otjikoto,  liiey  liiul  told  iis,  tli:tt 
if  a  man  or  beast  was  so  unfo:  tunato  as  to  fall  into  tho 
(Xjol,  ho  would  inevitably  perish.  We  attributed  this 
to  su|>erslitions  notions ;  but  tho  mystery  was  now 
explained.  The  art  of  swimming  was  totally  unknown 
in  these  regions.  The  water  was  very  cold,  and,  from 
its  great  depth,  tho  tcm|)crature  is  likely  to  Ijo  tho 
same  throughout  tho  year. 

We  swam  into  the  cavern  to  which  allusion  ha.s  just 
been  made.  Tho  trans|)aroncy  of  the  water,  which 
was  of  the  deepest  sca-gi'cen  was  remarkable  ;  and  the 
I'lfect  ])roduce(l  in  tho  watery  mirror  by  the  reflection 
iif  the  crystallizc<l  walls  and  roof  of  the  cavern,  appeaivd 
very  striking  and  beautiful.  ]  u  this  mysterious  spot, 
two  owls,  and  a  great  number  of  bats,  had  taken  up 
their  abode.  On  approaching  some  of  tho  htttcr, 
which  I  saw  clinging  to  the  rocks,  I  found,  to  my 
surprise,  that  they  woro  dead,  and  had  in'obably  been 
80  for  many  years ;  at  least,  they  had  all  the  ojiiH-ar- 
ance  of  mummies. 

Otjikoto  contained  an  abundance  of  fish,  somewhat 
resembling  iwrch  ;  but  those  wu  caught  wero  not  much 
larger  than  one's  finger.  One  day  we  had  sevui-.d 
scores  of  these  littlo  creatures  fur  dinn^  ■,  and  very 
[lalatablo  they  proved. 

In  the  morning  and  evening,  Otjikoto  was  visited 
by  an  incredible  nunilK'r  of  doves,  some  of  which  wi  re 
most  delicately  and  beantifidly  marked.  On  such 
•Kcasioiis  the  wood  ivsounded  with  their  cooiiu; ,  i'lit 
when  disturbed,  as  they  freipien'ly  wc-o,  by  the  inva- 
sion of  a  hawk,  the  noiho  caused  by  their  precipitate 
flight  was  like  that  of  a  sudden  rush  of  wind. 

Alauy  bushmen  resided  near  Otjikoto;  and,  as  every- 
where else  in  these  regions,  they  liveil  on  excellent 
terms  with  the  Ovands),  to  whom  they  brought  copper- 
oro  for  sale,  which  they  obtained  from  tho  neigh- 
bouring hills.  Indeml,  as  our  aci|uaintance  with  tln^ 
Ovand»<  iiicreaseil,  we  woro  moiv  and  mure  favourably 
'.•■pressed  with  their  character.  They  treated  all  men 
oqtially  well,  and  even  tho  so  much-desplBcil  Hottentots 
ate  out  of  tho  samo  dish,  and  smoked  o'.it  of  tho  sanio 
pipe,  as  themselves. 

The  Ovamlio,  or  Ovampo,  as  (jalton  has  it,  here 
alluded  to,  are  among  tin    most  inteix'sting  natives  ol 


liilnni  Hint  tlio  liottom  wim  tlu!,  or  iirtirly  no,  la  vnrioiii  otiiir 
|i<'i(x«  wi<  iiIku  mot  witli  liinllur  biialns,  liut  on  u  itill  iniallvr  kjIo 
tluin  Oriiju, 
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Western  Troiiical  Ai'iica.  They  ai-u  of  a  vei-y  dark 
ci>iii)iloxioii,  tall,  nml  rolniHt,  Vmt  remarkably  Hgly  ami 
Kcaiitily  atlircd.  Jiiit  the  remarkable  point  connected 
with  them  in,  that  they  inhabit  acorn-growing  country, 
and  that  they  arc  a  people  of  essentially  sedentary, 
peaceable,  and  agricultural  habits  ;  and  their  country, 
Oiidonga,  is  like  a  wadi  or  oasis  in  the  wilderness. 

The  second  of  June,  says  Anderssou,  will  ever  be 
remembered  by  us.  On  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  we 
fu'st  set  eye  on  the  beautiful  and  fertile  pl.iins  of  Ou- 
donga — the  country  of  the  Ovambo.  Vain  would  1k! 
any  attempt  to  describe  the  sensations  of  delight  and 
pleasure  ex|ierienced  by  us  on  that  menioi-able  occasion, 
or  to  give  an  i<lea  of  the  enchantiiig  panoramic  scene 
that  all  at  once  o|)cned  on  our  view.  Sutlicc  it  to  say, 
that  instead  of  the  eternal  jungles,  where  every  moment 
wo  were  in  danger  of  being  dragged  out  of  our  saddles 
by  the  merciless  thorns,  the  landscape  now  |)rcseutcd 


an  npimrently  boundless  field  of  yellow  corn,  dotted 
with  numerous  peaceful  liomesteads,  and  bathed  in  the 
soft  light  of  a  declining  tropical  sun.  Here  and  there, 
moreo\er,  arose  gigantic,  wide-s[>reading,  and  dark- 
foliaged  timber  and  fruit  trees,  whilst  innnmeruble  fan- 
like palms,  either  singly  or  in  groups,  completed  the 
picture.  To  us  it  was  a  perfect  elysiuni,  and  well  re- 
warded ns  for  every  former  toil  and  disap|iointnient. 
My  friend,  who  had  travelled  far  and  widC;  confessed 
he  had  never  seen  anything  that  could  Ix)  comiHired  tu 
it.  Often  since  have  I  conjured  up  to  my  imagination 
this  scene,  avid  have  thought  it  might  not  ina|)tly  be 
compared  to  Htepi)ing  out  of  a  hot,  white,  and  sliadow- 
less  i-oad,  into  a  park,  fresh  with  verdure,  and  cool 
with  the  \iinbrage  cast  down  by  groups  of  reverend 
trees. 

The  first  dwelling  that  lay  in  our  ]iatli  wits  that  of 
old  Naitjo,  one  of  the  chief  men  of  our  trading  cara- 
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Mill,  who,  after  having  feasted  us  on  such  fare  as  the 
country  jiroduced   (amongst   which  was  n  dish  of  hot 
dough,  steeped   in  melted  butter),  eouducter!  us  over 
his    extensive    estitblishment,    comprising   his   Imreui,  ' 
his  ehildivn,  bis  granaries,  niid  »>  forili.     Timtio  was  ' 
in  ecstasies  with  the  country  and  its  hospitatble  inlia   \ 
bitants,  and  declarc'd  tiiat  it  was  as  like  as  two  peas  to 
his  own  native  land. 

Another  hour's  travel  brought  us  to  the  residence  of 
our  guide,  ( Ihikor'onkonilie,  where  we  remained  (wo 
nights  and  a  d.iy  to  rest  our  weary  animals.  I'oor 
cii'atuivs!  they  had  had  no  water  for  two  entire  days, 
and  the  conseipieiiee  was  that,  during  the  lii-st  night, 
they  broke  out  of  the  iiiclosui'cs,  and  strayed  fur  away 
in  search  <if  it. 

On  the  4tli,  we  again  set  forvaid.  The  aspect  of  the 
ronntr;'  wm  still  chnracteriseii  by  the  gn-atest  abuii- 
dauc  ,  and  lli.   tives  Itecanic  even  more  numerous. 


Nearly  all  produced  edible  fruit,  though  some  were 
not  yet  ri|H'.  The  trees,  moreover,  were  on  a  grander 
scale  than  heretofore.  One  kind  in  particular — that 
mentioned  as  bearing  a  fruit  .<ieniewhut  resenibling 
an  apple— attained  to  a  most  nstonishing  si^e.  In- 
deed, the  branches  fif  one  that  wo  measured  spread 
over  a  s|«ice  of  ground  one  hiindivd  and  forty-four 
feet  ill  diameter,  or  four  hiiiitlied  and  thirty-two  in 
circumfei-ence. 

The  palms  growing  hereabout— the  stenis  of  which 
liefore  they  begun  to  branch  out,  oft«'n  i-ose  to  fifty 
and  sixty  feet — wei-e,  to  idl  ap|H-aranee,  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  we  liud  se<'n  iilsiut  tuo  hundred  miles 
to  the  southward  ;  but  the  fruit  iiroved  very  good. 
When  slightly  soaked  in  witer — which,  by  the  by,  is 
the  b.'it  way  of  eating  it — it  tasted  precisely  like 
giiige  "bread. 

There  up|H.-ared  tu  be  no  roads  of  any  description. 
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Fortimatuly,  however,  the  linrvei  t  hod  just  been  com- 
pleted, or  nearly  so;  ai;d,  without  damage  to  tlio 
owiiciv,  wo  were  therefore  ciiablt  1  to  cross  tho  fields  oo 
the  crow  flies. 

Two  diflfcrciit  kinds  of  grain  wo  found  indigenous  to 
Ihir!  country — viz.,  tho  common  Juffre-eorn,  said  to  re- 
seinlilo  tho  Ev'yiitinn  "  douni ;"  .ind  another  sort,  very 
small  grained,  not  unlike  canrry-sced,  and  akin,  1 
believe,  to  the  "  badjera"  of  I'ldia.  This  is  the  more 
nutritious  of  the  two;  and,  when  well-gror.i.i.  "roducos 
excellent  flour. 

The  stalk  of  botli  these  kinds  of  grain  i.s  stout — 
tho  thickness  of  a  sugar-cunn — some  eight  or  nine  feet 
high,  and  juicy  and  sweet  to  the  taste,  which  has  no 
doubt  given  rise  to  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  the 
Hiigarcane  in  many  of  tlie  interior  parts  of  Africa. 
When  tho  grain  is  rijic,  the  ear  is  cut  off,  and  the  re- 
mainder is  left  to  tho  cattle,  which  devour  it  greedily. 

liesides  gn\in,  tho  Ovambo  cultivate  caUboshes, 
water-melons,  pumpkins,  beans,  pew,  &;c.  Thty  also 
plant  tobacco.  When  ripe,  tiio  leaves  and  stalks  are 
collected,  nnd  mashed  together  in  a  hollow  piece  of 
wood,  by  means  of  a  heavy  pole.  The  tobacco  is, 
Ju)wevur,  of  a  very  inferior  quality  ;  so  nmch  so,  that 
our  Daniarns — who  had  a  mania  for  the  weed — refused 
to  su)oko  it. 

There  aie  no  towns  or  villages  in  Ovamlio-land  ; 
but  the  people,  like  the  patriarchs  of  old,  live  in  sepa- 
mto  families.  Eajli  homestead  is  situated  in  the 
middln  of  a  corn-field,  and  surroiUKleil  by  high  and 
stout  jialisades.  Tho  ni'tives  were  obliged  to  take 
this  prerauliun  in  nnlrr  to  guard  against  the  sudden 
attacks  of  a  neighbouring  hostile  tiiU-,  wliich  kept 
constantly  harassing  them.  Once  or  twice  the  Ovambo 
nttempted  to  retaliate,  but  without  success.  The 
tribe  just  mentioned  is  tho  only  one  with  whom  this 
naturally-peaceable  |H'oplc  are  ever  at  variance.  If 
not  previously  provoked,  they  interfere  wiih  no  one. 

We  were  anxious  to  form  some  sort  tif  estimate  of 
the  density  of  the  p<i|iulatiun  ;  but  this  was  no  ea.sy 
matter.  However,  by  counting  the  houses  in  a 
certain  extent  <if  countiy,  and  tiking  tho  avenige 
nund>er  of  individuals  to  each,  we  cauu>  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  was  about  a  hundred  persons  (u 
every  square  mile. 

With  the  e.\eepti')n  of  a  few  rous  and  goats,  no 
cattle  were  seen  ab.iut  the  ilwelliii;,'s  of  the  natives, 
yet  we  knew  them  to  be  jiossessed  nf  vast  herds.  A 
geni'ral  seiirclty  of  water  and  pasturage  in  Ondonga 
compelled  them  to  send  the  oxen  away  to  distant  iiarts. 
They  also  breed  hogs,  which,  from  their  mischievous 
propensities,  are  aiways  sent  to  a  distance  during  the 
time  of  harvest.  The.so  animals,  they  assured  us, 
attain  to  an  <iiormous  size.  JSy  nil  aceount.s,  indeed, 
they  inii.st  be  perfect  monsters.  Ami  there  can  lie 
little  doubt  of  the  fact;  fur  captains  of  vessels,  who 
ore  accustomed  to  trade  with  the  natives  of  (he  wc.it 
coast,  nisd  s]ieak  of  a  gigantic  race  of  Kwin<\ 
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or  none  of  the  presents  which  Mr.  Galton  bestowed  on 
him.  And  as  ibr  my  friend's  brilliant  and  energetic 
orations,  they  had  no  more  effect  in  the  ear  of  royalty, 
than  if  addressed  to  a  stock  or  a  stone.  It  was  in 
vain  that  he  re|)res)mtcd  to  his  nmjesty  the  advantages 
of  a  more  immediate  communication  with  Kuropeans. 
Nangoro  spoke  little  or  nothing.  Ho  could  not  bo 
eloquent  because  excessive  fat  had  nuule  him  sh(at- 
winded.  Like  Falstafl',  his 'voice  was  broken.'  Any 
attemi)t  on  his  part  to  utter  a  sentence  of  decent 
length,  would  have  put  an  cnil  to  him  ;  so  ho  merely 
'grunted,'  whenever  he  desired  to  express  either 
approbation  oi  dissatisfaction. 

Our  travellers  wished  to  proceed  from  Ovambo  to 
the  unexplored  liver  Cunev6,  said  to  be  four  days' 
tnivel  to  the  north,  but  Nangoro  refus<'d  t<i  grant 
itssistance,  Vtecause  they  had  declined  to  kill  elephants 
for  him,  and  they  were  obliged,  reluctantly,  to  retrace 
their  ste])a.  On  their  way  i)aok  game  was  abundant, 
and  they  managed  to  kill  suMicicnt  for  their  supply 
without  being  obligtHi  to  have  rccoui-so  to  their  few 
remaining  live  stock.  They  also  met,  for  the  fii-st 
time,  that  magnificent  antelope,  the  eland.  ])e  ists  of 
prey  were  likewise  numerous.  Indeeil,  they  always 
followed  the  larger  game.  Duri:"j  the  nights  they 
were  constairtly  annoyed  by  the  dismal  bowlings  of  the 
hya'iias,  and  they  had  some  exciting  foot-chases  after 
these  ani.'nals  . 

Whilst  out  hunting  one  morning,  says  Jfr.  Anileis- 
son,  I  esjiied  a  small  troop  of  gntis  quietly  grazing  at 
a  bend  of  the  river.  Cautiously  njiproaching  them 
under  shelter  of  the  intervening  ground,  they  sud- 
ileidy  to.ssed  their  heads,  switched  their  tails,  scraped 
the  earth  impatiently  with  their  hoofs,  and  sniffed  the 
air.  I  was  puzzled  how  to  account  tor  this  unusual 
agitation,  as,  from  my  position,  I  was  certain  they 
C(«dd  not  have  discovered  me.  But  I  had  not  luueli 
time  for  conjecture ;  for  the  next  instant  I  was  star- 
tled by  the  growl  of  some  animal  close  to  me.  On 
hiiiking  in  the  direction  whence  it  priKecde<l,  1  dis  o- 
vered,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  two  li.ins  and  a 
linne.s  on  the  rising  gnaind  just  above  me  ;  and,  as  it 
.seemed,  they  also  were  on  the  look-out  for  the  gnus, 
I  instinctively  levelled  my  piece  at  the  bead  of  the 
nearest  of  the  beasts  ;  but  a  moment's  refleetion  ciu- 
vinced  me  that  the  odds  were  too  great,  nnd  I,  there- 
fore, thought  it  best  to  reserve  my  fire,  so  as  to  bo  in 
readiness  to  receive  them,  should  they  charge.  After 
having  ri'garded  mo  for  a  few  seconds,  however,  they 
growlingly  disappeareil  behind  a  sandhill,  (.yev  p.  liUV.) 

Ily  this  time,  the  gnus  had  beccmio  aware  of  tho 
lions,  and  were  nuiking  olf  at  the  top  of  their  sjieed. 
Ileing  anxious  to  obtain  a  shot  at  them  I  followed  on 
their  tr.ieks,  but  soon  found  to  my  dismay,  that  my 
three  royal  friends,  with  jaws  distended  iind  utteviiig 
furious  growls,  were  followiuga  cour.se  parallel  to  mine. 
Thmigh  I  must  confess  I  lid  not  at  all  like  tlieir  looks, 
as  oidy  excessive  hung<  i  could  have  induced  them,  in 
broad  day,  to  seek  for  victims,  1  nevertheless  con- 
tinued to  follow  tho  tracks  of  the  antelopes  until  they 
led  me  into  the  bush,  where  I  presently  lost  tliem,  as 
well  as  myself 

On  first  seeing  the  gnus,  I  left  my  henchman,  "Bill," 
a  Dainara  lad,  who  carried  my  s|iaro  gun,  at  some  dis- 
tance behind,  with  directions  to  follow  on  my  track 
OuK  traveller's  interview  with  the  Nangoro  King  of  according  to  circumstiinee.s.  Now  that  tho  gnus  were 
tho  Ovambo  was  amusing  enough.  With  the  exception  I  lost  to  me,  I  shouted  loiully  to  the  youth,  and  also 
of  a  cow  ami  an   ox,  he     appean'il  to  apiircciate  few  j  discharged  my  gun  more  than  once,  but  was  unable  to 
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elicit  a  rejily.  Tliinking,  hnwovcr,  tliiit  ho  iniglit  have 
returned  to  our  encampment  (wliich  was  at  no  gi-eat 
(liRtancc),  I  also  repaired  there.  But  "  Bill "  had  not 
l)orn  lienrd  of.  The  hnmsning  8ii!<picion  at  once  crosoed 
my  mind  that  the  lions  liad  eaten  him.  Witliont  a 
moment's  delay  I  Hurried  back  to  tlio  spot  where  I 
hail  last  Keen  the  Iieasts,  but  all  my  endeavours  to  find 
the  little  fellow  were  unavailing.  What  with  my 
anxiety  on  his  account,  and  my  exertions  under  n 
broiling  sim  (for  if  the  weather  woro  frosty  at  night, 
it  calcined  one  by  day),  I  was  unable  to  proceed  farther, 
and  sat  myself  down  on  the  gj-ound  to  wait  for  the 
arrival  of  the  waggons,  which  were  now  moving  for- 
ward. Just  at  this  moment,  the  Damaro,  to  my  inex- 
jiressiblo  di'light,  emerged  from  the  bush.  His  story 
was  soon  told.  lie  had,  like  myself,  lost  his  way,  and 
it  was  long  before  ho  was  able  to  recover  the  right 
ti'nck. 

On  their  return  to  Barmen,  there  being  several 
months  before  the  vessel  which  brought  the  missionary 
stores  to  Walfisch  Bay  was  cxpectcil,  an  excursion  was 
resolved  u|Kin  to  the  eastward,  partly  with  the  view 
of  |ieni'trating  to  the  Lake  Ngumi,  and  jiartly  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  Urcat  Namaqua-lund. 
The  first  point  to  which  they  directed  themselves  was 
Kikhams,  a  very  pretty  place,  onco  a  missionary 
station,  but  at  that  time  the  residence  of  Jonker 
Africaner,  a  celebrated  robber-chief  B»!\ond  this, 
their  way  l.iy  through  the  country  of  the  Ilill-Damarns, 
game  abounding  and  the  larder  being  well  su]>\iiied. 
At  Klcphant  Fountain,  also  an  abandoned  missionary 
station,  they  had  to  give  up  ilieir  wiiggons  and  prose- 
cute their  journey  with  pack-andriitj  oxen.  The 
country  beyond  was  rcjirescnted  as  sandy  and  bushy. 
After  no  little  inconvenience  and  misery  on  account  of 
the  great  heat,  the  terrible  drought,  jnd  scarcity  of 
pasturage  about  tho  few  and  widely -seitaratcd  watering- 
places,  they  reached  Tunobis  some  nine  or  ten  days' 
journey  from  Lake  Ngami,  and  learning  there  that 
the  country  between  that  and  tho  lake  was  ini])nssablo 
at  that  season  (October  3)  from  want  of  water,  they 
wei-e  forced  to  retrace  their  >itcps.  From  the  absence 
of  water  within  a  distance  of  two  or  tliii-o  days' 
journey  of  Tunobis,  tho  number  of  animals  that  nightly 
congregote  there  to  quench  their  thirst  is  descril«'(l  as 
being  truly  astonishing. 

To  give  tho  reader,  says  Mr.  An<lerf.son,  some  idea 
of  tho  immense  quantity  of  game  herealMiuts,  I  m^y 
niention,  that  in  tho  course  of  the  few  days  that  we 
remained  at  Tunobis,  our  party  shot,  amongst  other 
animals,  upwards  of  thirty  rhinocci-oses.  tine  night, 
indeed,  when  quite  alone,  I  killed  in  tho  s|>acu  of  live 
hours  (independently  of  other  game)  no  less  than  eight 
of  those  lieasts,  amongst  which  were  three  distinct 
species;  and  it  is  my  iH-lief  that  if  I  had  |K-rsevered  i 
might  have  (lestroye<l  du(d>le  the  numlier;'  but  1  never 
took  delight  in  useless  slaughter.  In  our  case — and  I 
think  I  may  say  in  all  cases  wliei-o  1  have  been  con- 
cerned in  killing  n  great  number  of  wild  Wosts — not  a 
pound  of  flesh  was  wasted ;  for  what  wo  did  not  require 
fur  our  own  use,  was  ilevourvd  by  the  natives. 

As  another  evidence  of  tho  enormous  quantity  of 
game  in  this  region,  I  may  state  that  tho  fountain  in 
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question,  which  wus  a  copious  one — nay,  apparently 
inexhaustible — was  almost  nightly  drank  dry. 

On  several  occasions,  I  hod  narrow  escapes  from  being 
gored  by  the  horns  of  these  ugly  monsters.  Thus,  one 
animal,  on  receiving  a  mortal  wound,  charged  me  with 
such  fury  as  to  carry  completely  away  tho  fore  part  of 
my  "  skiimi,"  and  I  only  saved  my  life  by  throwing 
myself  with  groat  force  against  tho  opposite  wall,  which 
f  irtunately  gavo  way. 

At  another  time,  I  was  walking  leisurely  up  to  a 
huge  female  white  rhinoceros,  that  Mr.  Galton  had 
killed  during  tho  |irccediDg  night,  when  all  at  once  its 
calf,  about  the  size  of  au  ox,  rushed  ujiotr  me  from 
behind  the  carcase.  Its  movements  were  so  rapid,  that 
I  had  neither  time  to  get  out  of  its  way  nor  to  level  my 
gun,  but  passing  the  barrel,  like  a  stick,  against  its 
chest,  i  fired,  and,  as  luck  would  have  it,  tho  ball  caused 
tho  calf  to  swerve  on  ono  side,  ai\d  take  itself  oflf.  A 
short  time  afterwards,  and  at  no  great  distairce  from 
our  encampment,  it  was  found  dead. 

At  Elephant  Fountain  Mr.  Andersson  had  another 
narrow  cscaiie  from  a  lion.  He  had  posted  himself, 
ho  relates,  in  a  dense  mimosa  broke,  commanding  tho 
a)ipraach  to  the  Zwart  Nosop  river  at  u  point  much 
frequeirted  by  wild  animals,  and  flanked  by  an  immense 
pit-fall.  Tho  darkness  was  deepened  by  surrounding 
thick  foliago  and  high  river-banks.  Iia  jod,  bo  black 
was  the  night  that  I  could  not  discern  even  tho  muzzle 
(if  my  gun.  Tho  gloominess  of  my  solitude  was  increased 
by  the  occoTiional  "Qun-qua !"  of  the  night-hercn,  which 
niadn  the  succeeding  hush  moro  dreary ;  during  which 
even  the  falling  of  leaves,  and  rustling  of  insects  among 
dry  giii.ss,  was  hailed  as  a  relief  to  the  ojipressivo  dumb- 
lu'KH.  To  a  man  in  a  savago  wildemciis,  and  without  a 
companion,  silence,  es];ccially  when  combine<l  with  utter 
|)rivation  of  light,  is  inexpressibly  solemn.  It  strikes 
thu  mind  not  merely  as  a  negation,  but  as  a  threatening 
presence.  It  seems  ominous.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
loneliness  and  sense  of  desolation  I  folt  on  this  occasion. 
It  was  |>ast  midnight,  and  still  no  irame  appeared. 

i^udilenly,  I  fancied  I  heard  the  purr  am',  breathing 
of  a:i  animal  close  liehind  mo  j  but,  as  ro  other  indi- 
cations of  liny  living  thing  ensue<l,  I  attributed  the 
souiuIh  to  a  heated  imagination.  AH  n  once,  however, 
iho  dismal  stillness  was  disturbed  by  '  he  rpiick  steps  of 
a  troop  of  |«tllalis,  descending  the  stony  8lo|ie  leading 
direct  to  my  ambush.  Stimping  as  low  ns  jmssiblp,  in 
order  to  catch  their  outline,  I  waited  their  arrival  with 
my  gun  on  full  cock.  Nwirer  and  nearer  they  came, 
till  at  lust  I  fancied  the  leader  was  on  the  verge  of  tho 
pitfall ;  but,  just  at  that  moment,  there  was  a  low, 
stifled  growl,  a  rush,  and  then  a  faint  cry  us  of  some 
dying  animal.  All  was  again  silent.  Though  the 
impetu'trabto  darkness  prevented  me  from  seeing  any- 
thing, I  could  no  longer  doubt  that  I  was  in  the  imme- 
diatu  vicinity  of  a  lion .  I  freely  acknowledge  that  I  felt 
awed,  well  knowing  that  wcro  lie  to  attack  mn,  I  should 
Ih)  completely  at  his  mercy.  My  situation  was  critical 
in  the  extrenie.  Straining  eyes  nnd  ears  to  discovc 
the  beast's  wherealiout,  I  held  my  breath  in  fearful 
suspense,  whilst  every  nerve  was  strung  to  the  highest 
pitch,  rresently  I  heard,  to  my  astonishment,  tho 
re|Hirt  of  a  gun  within  fiily  paces  of  my  hiding-place ; 
then  a  sccnnd  and  a  third  shot.  This  made  matters 
worse ;  for  I  now  became  a))prohen8ivo  that  the  men,  not 
awart'  of  my  presence,  might  direct  their  fire  towords  me. 
1  therefore  sprang  to  my  feet,  and  vociferated — "  Who's 
there  ? "   "  f'ir,  tho  lion — tho  lion  I "  replied  Kyebi'ccht, 
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for  it  WM  no  other.  The  next  instant  ho  stood  trem- 
bling before  mo.  lie  had,  it  oppearcd,  been  sent  by 
Aninil,  to  call  mo  Imck,  but  had  cncovintored  the  beant 
in  his  path,  and  fired  in  order  to  frighten  him  nway. 

TlioiiKb  I  did  not  exactly  comply  witli  the  wishes  of 
the  chief,  I  deemed  it  advisable,  aftek-  what  had  passed, 
to  remove  to  a  more  open  space,  where  I  was  less  likely 
to  be  taken  by  surprise.  Early  next  morning  a  number 
of  Hottentots  came  to  examine  the  ground,  when,  as  I 
hitd  expected,  wo  found  the  foot-prints  of  a  lion  at  the 
very  back  of  my  "skarm,"  and  scarcelydistnnt  the  length 
of  the  gun-barrel  from  my  own  peiwin,  where  ho  had  evi- 
dently been  crouching  previously  to  leaping  on  the  luillah 
(whoso  cry  I  had  heard  in  the  night),  but  which,  though 
wounded,  had  eflected  its  escai)e.  How  far  the  beast 
intciidcil  mo  mischief  is  liard  to  say,  but  in  any  case 
my  position  had  not  been  an  enviable  one. 


rv. 

Ma.  AKDEncfiN  Vimn  Cirg  Town— Krtobxs  to  Wiipiscn 

lUr— i'lET'si'lRrOBMAXCI  WITU  I.IOSIS— A  I.IOH  OOKS  to 

Cni'ucn— Mdtilitkd  Ur.KX.t— A  DRAraiir  or  lii.oou. 

Akrived  at  Walfiseh  Bay,  Mr.  Oalton  took  slii'i  fur 
8t  Helena,  on  his  way  home,  whilst  Mr.  Andcmtx.!' 
remained  l)chind  with  Hans — himself  a  host — and  two 
fjther  men,  who  agreed  to  stay  with  him,  and  share  in 
(lio  dnngers  of  a  renewed  attempt  to  reach  L:tkc 
Kgami.  It  was  now  tho  rainy  season,  and  tho  barren 
Imarip  was  richly  carpetetl  with  grass  and  floweiu 
'i'ho  presence  of  hcnis  of  the  beautiful  cryx,  tho  lively 
(piaggu,  and  the  grotesque  gnu,  which  looked  like — 

"  llctiat*  of  mixed  aiul  nionatroua  lilrlli, 
Crcitioni  of  t'linc  fabled  earth," 

served  further  to  cnhanco  tho  interest  of  tho  scene. 
Tlicto  were  also  glorious  times  for  the  lion.s,  who  were 
I  xcecdingly  numerous. 

Finding,  on  nmking  a  survey  of  his  little  ]>roperty, 
that,  notwithttniiding  Mr.  Galton  had  furnished  iiim 
nith  n  variety  of  things,  he  was  deficient  in  tho  most 
imiiortitnt — stick  as  articles  for  barter,  j.rcsents  for 
chiefs,  instruments  for  taking  oWrvations,  and  provi- 
sions, Mr.  Andcrsson  resolved  to  visit  C-spo  Town  before 
carrying  out  his  intentions.  This  jouniey  ho  succeeded 
in  accomplishing  by  land,  but  not  without  many  ])erils 
.ind  adventures,  being  tossed  by  an  ox,  attacked  with 
ophthalmia,  cheated  by  Jonkcr,  his  tent  burnt  by  fire, 
laid  low  with  malignant  U^v",  and,  finally,  when  ho 
niTivcd  at  the  Oir  . .  A  as  a  vagrant  and  an  out- 
law. AVorso  than  all,  he  was  abandoned,  at  the  Cii{)e, 
by  Hans  and  the  boy  Allcr  ;  but  Andersson  was  not 
the  man  to  shrink  before  dilTiculties — n  stouter  heart, 
]icrhaiM,  seldom  existed.  Ho  obtained  the  services  of 
Timbo,  who  bad  returned  frr>m  Ht.  Helena,  after  having 
hprved  with  the  first  ex[iedition,  as  also  that  of  an 
English  lad — Qcorgo  Donfield — wlio  accompanied  him 
tu  the  firoat  l\oke,  and  when  ho  became  ill,  .nnd  was 
crippled  by  wounds  inflicted  by  wild  animals,  the  pre- 
Konco  and  tender  earo  of  this  youth  greatly  relieved  and 
soothed  his  xuflcrings. 

Mr.  An<lenuN>n  returned  to  Wnllisch  Bay  with  a 
Mr.  Rcid,  in  tho  schooner  Flying  Fiift,  nnd  on  his 
arrival  there  was  grieved  to  find  that  thn  Namoquos 
and  Damaroa  were  at  war,  and  tho  country,  cuiine- 
(|Ucntly,  very  untafe.  Jonker  had  also  declnred  agnintit 
Ihn  missionaries,  who  were  finally  compelled  to  desist 
U'um  their  ill-requit«<l  labours.   'J  licfo  bad  tidinga  liad, 


however,  no  eft'cct  upon  our  traveller,  who  proceeded 
by  Tineas  to  liiclitcrfeldt,  shooting  a  full-grown  malo 
lion  by  tho  way,  having  s]ilit  his  skull  in  two  at  the 
first  shot. 

Lions  had  been  unusually  numerous  and  daring 
during  tho  year.  Mr.  Kath's  waggon-driver,  Piet,  a 
mighty  Nimrod,  and  liis  two  foster-sons,  had  killed 
upwards  of  twenty  in  tho  course  of  a  few  months. 
And  many  and  wonderful  were  their  escapes  from  these 
animals. 

One  night,  the  old  man  was  awakened  by  a  peculiar 
noise  outside  his  door,  which  was  constructed  so  as  to 
shut  iu  two  parts.  The  lower  division  was  closed,  but 
tho  upper  was  left  open  on  account  of  the  oppres.sivo 
state  of  the  atmosphere.  Quietly  taking  up  his  gun, 
Piet  stole  softly  to  tho  door,  expecting  to  meet  with  a 
hyosna,  as  ho  knew  that  one  of  these  beasts  was  in  the 
habit  of  harrassing  tho  goat-kids,  which,  for  l>cttcr 
security,  he  had  kraaled  against  tho  wall  of  tho  house. 
His  amazement,  however,  was  great,  when,  instead  of  li 
hyicna,  a  lion  stood  beforo  him.  Without  losing  his 
presence  of  miuil,  ho  poked  tho  muzzio  of  his  piece 
against  tho  animal's  head,  and  blew  out  its  brains. 

Again  :  Riding  along  one  moi-ning  in  a  very  weak 
state,  having  just  recovered  fi-om  a  severe  fever,  a  lion 
suddenly  rushed  at  him.  The  ox  became  frightened, 
ana  thi-ow  the  old  man.  One  of  his  feet  was  caught 
in  tho  Rtiirup ;  but,  fortunately,  tho  "veld"  shoo 
slipped  iifi'. 

"  I  know,"  said  tho  veteran  hunter,  "  I  was  thrown, 
nnd  that  I  got  on  my  legs  again,  but  in  what  manner 
is  quite  a  mystery  to  me  to  this  day.  I  called,  as  loud 
as  my  feeble  voice  permitted,  to  my  people  to  bring  a 
gun,  the  lion  always  getting  nearer  and  nearer,  until 
ho  stood  within  p.vm's  huiglh.  I  once  or  twice  tried 
to  pull  out  my  pistu!  or  my  sword-knife,  which,  as  you 
know,  I  usually  carry  aliout  with  mo,  but  in  my 
anxiety  I  missed  them.  My  jacket  was  lying  just  in 
front  of  mo  on  the  ground,  but  the  brute  had  one  of 
his  paws  on  it.  I  felt  des|)erate,  however,  and,  pulling 
it  forcibly  away,  struck  tho  lion  on  the  head,  when  he 
grinned  and  growled  terribly,  and  1  cx|)ccted  every 
moment  he  would  tear  me  to  pieces.  At  this  juncture, 
my  Damnra,  who  fortunately  liati  heard  my  cries  of  dis- 
tress, came  running  up  with  mygun.  Taking  tho  piece 
from  tho  man,  I  lir<;d  at  the  lion,  who  had  retreated  a  few 
paces,  wliero  ho  sat  quietly  looking  at  me.  T  don't 
know  whether  I  hit  liim,  for  what  with  tho  sudden 
fright,  nnd  my  weak  constitution,  I  felt  very  unsteady. 
Bo  that  as  it  m.iy,  it  had,  at  all  events,  the  eTect  of 
scaring  him  away,  fi>r,  at  tho  rcirarc  of  the  gun,  ho  in- 
stantly betook  himself  to  cover. ' 

On  another  occasion,  when  the  missionary  waggon 
was  on  its  road  to  Walfisch  Bay,  a  lion  sprang  \uiex- 
pecteilly  into  tho  midst  of  tho  sleeping  party,  which 
was  bivouacking,  at  the  time,  on  tho  banks  of  tho  K>i- 
b.tkop  river.  One  of  Plot's  sons,  who  was  present, 
|)icked  vqi  his  gun  from  tho  ground  ;  but,  iu  order  to 
prevent  tho  ilow  from  iiijuriug  it,  he  had  wrapped  his 
waistcoat  round  thn  lock,  and,  in  the  hurry,  ho  was 
unablo  to  disengage  the  garment.  Fiiuling,  however, 
Ihat  tho  lion  was  just  a)>uut  to  lay  hold  of  him,  ho  held 
out  the  piece  nnd  fired  at  random,  but  fortunately  with 
deadly  effect. 

Once  »  lion  foimd  his  way  into  the  church  at  Rich- 
tcrfeldt,  Tho  alarm  Iwing  given,  the  Damara.s,  assegai 
in  hand,  rushed  to  tho  spot,  nnd,  siMzing  him  by  tlin 
tail  and  ears,  dragged  him  bodily  out  of  tho  sacred 
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cilifioo.  Tlie  poor  briito  was  nctimlly  ilying  from 
sturvntiun,  and  oflcrcd  but  a  very  fu'ible  rosistuuco.  I 
saw  liis  skin. 

From  Biirmcn  Sfr.  Aiulersson  proceeded  again  to 
Kikiianis,  but  tin-  relationship  wit'i  Jonker  wius,  as  may 
111!  cosily  imagined,  anything  but  friendly.  Tlio 
journey  tlienco  to  Tunobis — Mr.  Galton's  farthest — 
was  by  no  means  so  plea-sant  as  on  the  previous  occasion, 
and  altliough  Mr.  Andersson  shot  a  girnH'e — the  only 
instance  in  which  one  was  killed  outright  with  a  single 
bullet— still  game  was  so  scarce  that  all  the  party 
suilered  grievously  from  hunger.  From  Tunobis  to 
Ghanze,  a  celebrated  watering-place,  the  way  lay 
through  an  intensely  dense  thorn  jungle,  which  not 
only  tore  their  lleah  and  clothes,  but  s\ibtracted  several 
articles  of  value  from  the  ijack-saddlci.  The  elephant 
nnd  the  rhinoceros  liavo  wandered  to  this  watcring- 
jihice  for  ages  in  undis|)uleil  sway.  Hero  and  there 
an  "  iron  "  tree,  the  mythological  jirogenitor  of  the 
Damaras,  stood  majestically  forth,  shooting  its  wide- 
spreading  branches  high  into  space. 

Almost  the  iirst  animal,  says  Mr.  Andci-sson,  I  saw 
at  this  place  was  a  gigantic  "tiger-wolf,"  or  spotted 
liyiena,  which  to  my  surprise,  inste.td  of  seeking  safety 
in  Might,  remained  stationary,  grinning  in  the  most 
gliaslly  manner.  Ifaving  approached  within  twenty 
jiaees,  I  |K'rceived,  to  my  liorror,  that  his  fore  |iaws  and 
the  skin  and  flesh  of  his  front  legs  bad  been  gnawed 
nway,  and  that  he  could  scarcely  move  from  the  si)ot. 
To  shorten  the  sullerings  of  the  poor  beast  I  seized  my 
opportunity  and  knockeil  him  on  the  he.id  with  a 
htoee  ;  and,  catching  him  by  the  tail,  drove  my  hunting 
knile  deep  into  his  side,  lint  I  had  to  rc|>eat  the 
operation  more  than  once  before  I  could  put  an  end 
to  liis  existence.  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  account  for 
his  mangled  condition.  It  certainly  could  not  have 
been  from  age,  for  his  teeth  were  good.  Could  it  be 
I)os.sib'o  that  from  want  of  fooil  iio  had  bccomo  too 
v.eak  fur  further  exertions,  and  that,  ns  a  last  resource, 
III!  had  attacked  his  own  body  i  Or  was  he  an  example 
of  that  extraorilinary  »i>ccies  of  cruelty  said  to  be 
practised  by  the  lion  on  the  hyiena,  when  the  latter  has 
the  insolence  to  interfere  with  the  monarch's  prey.' 

Fortune  once  again  favoured  us  ;  for,  in  the  couiso  of 
the  few  days  we  remained  at  Uhanzi-,  several  rhino- 
ceroses were  shot,  alfording  an  abundance  of  priiviaion. 
These  animals  were  very  numero\is,  but  ratlnr  shy. 
Une  night  I  eoimted  twenty  defding  past  me,  though 
iH'yond  reach.  'J'lie  cause  of  so  umisual  a  number 
bring  seen  together  was  as  follows  : — In  the  early  part 
of  the  night,  one  or  two  were  approaching  the  water, 
but,  having  winded  me,  they  kept  walking  resth'8.sly 
riHUid  the  place,  grunting  and  snorting  mo.st  viciously, 
'lliis  had  the  etieetof  putting  those  who  arrived  later 
on  their  guard,  and  they  soon  joined  company. 

Having  'iijoyed  a  good  deal  of  shooting  at  this  oasis 
in  the  desert,  and  fe.isted  themselves  and  bushmen  on 
rhinoceros  llesh  to  their  hearts' content,  they  left Ghanze 
on  the  23ril  of  June.  The  tii-st  jiortion  of  the  country 
through  which  their  road  led  was  very  thorny  ;  but  the 
bush  gradually  ojx.'ned,  and  they  journtsycd  with  more 
cine. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  day,  afjflr  our  dejiarture,  I 
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■  It  U  Ptwrled  by  niore  than  on*  «xpcrlcn«!<l  liantcr,  that 
wliin  till' liya'iiit  pruvM  tn>ublo«iinr,  tlio  lion  ho  bci'ii  known  to 
bitu  iilTiiU  U«  fw>t,  mill,  thiu  mutilatotl,  leave  tlic  poor  aniiuut  to 
itifiitui 


causol,  snya  Mr.  Andcwson,  my  horse  to  be  saddlml, 
and  rode  otfto  look  for  water.  About  noon  I  reached 
a  hollow,  of  a  similar  nature  as  Ghanzd,  but  on  a 
smaller  scale.  I  thought  I  ])crucivcd  indications  of 
the  existence  of  water  ;  and,  having  '  hobbled '  the 
steed,  went  in  search  of  it.  The  elephants,  howcvci-, 
had  BO  trampled  the  place  that,  though  T  could  not 
doubt  of  water  being  there,  I  soon  found  that  it  was 
oidy  to  be  had  by  a  vast  deal  of  labour. 

Whilst  reflecting  on  «hat  was  best  to  do,  whether  to 
renniin  and  clear  out  the  pit,  or  to  push  on  in  ho]K!s  of 
finding  another  watering-place,  I  observed  «veral  small 
birds  flying  in  and  out  at  a  small  crevice  in  the  limc- 
stonc-rock.  Running  to  the  8|>ot,  I  discovered  a  narrow, 
circular  aperture,  about  two  feet  broad,  and  perhaps 
twice  as  much  in  depth,  with  something  at  the  bottom 
reflecting  light.  Taking  fur  granted  that  it  was  water 
which  thus  shone,  and  being  tormented  with  thii'st,  I 
leapt  into  the  hole,  and  greedily  swallowed  a  large 
rpuintity.  I  was  too  eager  to  be  able  to  distinguish  its 
taste  ;  but,  having  somewhat  slaked  my  burning  thtv-st, 
my  palate  resumed  its  functions,  and  I  thought  I  liad 
never  exiierienccd  so  abominable  a  flavour.  Imagine 
my  horror,  when,  tjiking  a  small  portion  in  the  hollow 
of  my  hand  and  holding  it  up  to  the  light,  I  found  I 
had  l)een  drinking  &/ou</,  mixed  with  the  refuse  of  some 
wild  unima! !  I  shall  never  forget  the  loathing  I  felt 
on  making  this  discovery  ;  and,  though  my  stomach 
was  presently  ii-lieved  of  its  nauseous  contents,  I  lonf; 
retained  a  qnalmish  sensation.  The  mystery  w.is, 
however,  cleared  up.  On  a  more  close  cxaminatioii  of 
the  a]icrtnre  in  question,  it  was  found  that  a  liM-d  of 
zebi-as  had,  like  myself,  been  looking  for  water,  and, 
in  .so  doing,  (.no  of  them  had  fallen  in,  nnd  hern  founil 
and  killed  by  .'he  Bushmen.  Hence  the  blood  und 
ofl'al  of  the  unforiunatc  animal. 


The  Pool  of  Kobh— Fiott  Kliphist  shot— Liom  and 
UiBtrrE  — Tub  Fool  it  Midxiout— IUir -UnEADiii 
KSCAPEI— A  UUC«  ItUIXOCIBOV  —  A  Tuoop  OP  Ktc- 
PlIiNTB. 

The  next  station  was  Kobis,  where  there  was  a 
magnilicent  sheet  of  water  swarming  with  geese  and 
ducks,  and  as  usual  visited  at  night  by  abundance  i.l' 
larger  game,  more  especially  elephants  nnd  rhinoceros. 
Here,  however,  Mr.  Anderssou  was  seized  with  a  singu- 
lar malady  :  a  rain  in  the  kneo  that  causetl  intolerable 
anguish,  and  wliich  incapacitated  him  from  moving  for 
some  days.  This  forced  detention  natundly  brought 
about  a  want  of  flesh.  Our  tniveller  possessed  a  few 
sheep,  but  lie  was  afraid  to  kill  them,  not  knowing 
what  the  future  had  in  store  for  him.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  lie  shot  his  first  elephant.  He  had  dis- 
persed his  men  over  the  aurrouudiiig  country  ;  but 
though  they  met  with  game  in  abundance,  front  mis- 
management and  bad  shooting,  they  were  uuabh  to 
bag  a  single  animal. 

One  evening  1  flesiieintely  resolved  to  go  to  the 
water  myself  in  the  ho|io  of  succeeding  better.  Accord- 
ingly I  ordered  my  servants  to  prepare  a  "8kiirm,"and 
to  carry  mo  there,  taking  the  chance  of  being  run  over 
or  gored  liy  elephants  or  rhinoceroses  ;  fur,  in  my 
disabled  state,  it  was  impossible,  should  any  animal 
charge,  to  get  out  of  its  way.  Seeing  my  helpless 
condition,  the  men  remonstrated,  but  I  was  resolved 
to  go,  ami  fortune  favoured  nic. 
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I  had  imticntly  waited  till  uigh  inorniog  without 
Kcuiii^  nnytliiiii{  but  hyiviiiiit  nnd  jaukiilx.  I  bolievo 
tlioito  uruutnros  knew  I  wmild  not  liurt  thuin,  for  thoy 
nppi-oochcd  withiu  a  very  fuw  iNicoa,  HtiiriuK  and  laugh- 
ing at  nio  in  tho  moHt  ini|iu<lunt  nnumor.  I  throw 
gntvol-pobblc8  at  thom,  but  this  only  Hurved  to  incrcn-Mo 
thoir  mockery.  I  could  stiiud  it  no  longer,  but  hurled 
my  cnmp-chuir  at  thoir  heads,  when  thny  quickly 
betook  thomaelvex  to  flight. 

Sciircoly  hud  they  made  their  exit,  than  I  heard  tho 
lii'avy  tramp  of  elu|ihiint.H.  At  tluH  Hound,  my  heart 
beat  violently  ;  but  it  wax  only  momentarily.  The 
next  iastant,  I  recovered  my  HclfpoitseHsion.  Pushing 
my  gun  gently  over  tho  "skarm,"  [  quietly  waito<l 
(without  daring  to  think  of  my  ]Kior  leg)  the  approach 
of  tho  giantM.  Nearer  and  nearer  they  came ;  their 
uteps  weio  more  distinct  and  meiuturod  ;  confused  forma 
were  seen  advancing  amongst  the  treea  Gradually 
they  aasumod  shape  ;  and,  lo  I  suddenly  a  huge  elephant 
sUxxl  out  in  bold  relief  aguinst  the  sky  line  ;  then 
another,  and  another,  till  the  ground  liecame  alive  with 
their  numbers.  There  must  have  been  at  leuat  fitly, 
'i'hey  hesitated  for  a  moment,  but  then  came  swiftly 
on  by  a  broitd  path,  at  right  angles  to,  and  within  a 
dozen  feet  of  my  place  of  concealment.  I  scarcely 
diired  to  breathe.  The  leader  stood  conspicuously 
fiirth  from  tho  rest,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  I 
Hclcutcd  him  for  a  mark.  Having  allowed  the  huge 
creature  to  pass  a  few  paces  Iwyond  me,  so  as  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  a  second  shot,  I  gave  a,  low  whistle 
which  instantly  arrested  the  attention  of  the  brutes, 
who,  partially  raising  their  huge  ears,  and  describing 
with  their  trunks  eccentric  circles  through  the  uir, 
seemed  anxiously  to  inquire  tho  cause  of  tho  Htraugo 
noise.  This  was  my  op|>ortunity  ;  and,  in  an  instant, 
the  forest  resounded  with  tho  report  of  the  gun.  Curl- 
ing up  his  trunk,  the  stricken  animal  uttered  a  faint 
cry,  and,  turning  sharply  round,  staggered  back  whence 
he  came.  It  was  clear  the  wound  he  had  received  was 
mortal ;  but  to  make  more  sure,  I  gave  him  tho  con- 
tents of  my  second  barrel,  though,  ap{>arently,  without 
I'tl'ect.  Having  reached  tho  skirts  of  the  wood,  he 
tottered,  and  plunging  violently  forwunl,  came  heavily 
to  the  ground. 

I  had  eagerly  watched  the  scene ;  and  now,  strange 
to  relate,  that  the  danger  and  excitement  was  over,  I 
was  seized  with  a  violent  tremor.  After  a  time,  how- 
cvei-,  when  my  nerves  had  become  somewhat  com|)08ed, 
I  pushed  down  (mrt  of  tho  enclosure,  and,  though 
crippled,  crawled  on  all  fours  up  to  the  carcase. 
Having  ascertained  that  life  was  extinct,  I  scrambled 
on  to  the  back  of  tho  defunct  elephant,  whei-e,  like  a 
schoolboy,  I  seated  myself  in  triumph. 

EUephants,  rhinoceroses,  gnus,  and  zebras  were,  ailer 
this,  shot  almost  nightly.  Giraircs  were  not  very 
numerous  in  this  neighbourhood,  but  occasionally  they 
made  their  appearance  at  the  pool  when  he  managed 
to  get  a  shot 

Late  one  evening,  Afr.  Andersson  relates,  in  another 
part  of  the  country,  I  had  badly  wounded  n  lion,  and 
at  an  early  hour  on  the  succeeding  morning  was  fol- 
lowing the  bloody  tracks  of  the  beast,  in  the  hope  of 
putting  an  end  to  his  cai-eer.  Presently,  we  c«me 
upon  the  "spoor,"  of  a  whole  troop  of  lions,  ns  also 
that  of  a  solitary  giraffe.  So  many  tracks  confused  us ; 
ond  whilst  endeavouring  to  pick  out  from  the  rest 
those  of  the  wounded  lion,  I  observed  my  native 
attendants  suddenly  rush  forward,  and  the  next  instant 


tho  junglo  re-echoed  with  shouts  of  triumph.  Think- 
ing tlioy  had  discovered  tho  lions  wo  wore  in  pursuit 
of,  I  also  hurried  forward  ;  but  inUrgino  my  surprise, 
when  emerging  into  an  opening  in  the  jungle,  I  saw, 
not  a  dead  lion,  as  I  expected,  but  Ave  living  lions 
(two  males  and  three  females),  two  of  whom  wvro  in 
the  act  of  pulling  down  a  splendid  gimtle,  tho  other 
three  watching,  close  at  hiiinl,  and  with  devouring  liioks, 
the  deadly  strife.     (See  p.  tJ7:(.) 

Tho  scone  was  of  so  imposing  a  nature  that,  for  the 
moment,  I  forgot  I  carried  a  gun.  Tlio  natives,  how- 
over,  in  antici|>ation  of  a  "  glorious  gorge,"  dashed 
madly  forward,  and,  with  the  most  piercing  shrieks 
and  yells,  comiicllcd  the  lions  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat. 

When  I  reached  tho  giruflVt,  now  stretched  at  full 
length  on  tho  sand,  it  made  a  few  ineffectual  attem|>ts 
to  raise  its  neck  ;  its  body  heaved  and  quivered  for  a 
moment,  and  the  next  instant  the  i)oor  animal  wiu< 
dead.  It  had  received  several  deep  gikshes  about  the 
flanks  and  chest,  caused  by  the  claws  and  teeth  of  its 
fierce  assailants.  The  strong  and  tough  muscles  of  the 
neck  wore  also  bitten  through. 

All  thought  of  pursuing  the  woimdod  lion  was  now 
out  of  the  question.  The  natives  remained  gorging  ou 
tho  carcase  of  the  cameleopard  until  it  was  devoured. 
A  day  or  two  afttrwards,  however,  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  fall  in  with  my  royal  antagonist,  und 
finished  liim  without  much  difBeulty. 

Our  traveller  enjoyed  shooting  at  this  remote  and 
remarkably  central  station  of  Kobis  to  perfection.  The 
scene  presented  b/  the  pool  at  night  is  represented  in 
tho  illustration.  (iS'ee  p.  iiS'J.)  There  is  one  fact, 
Mr.  Andersson  says — a  fact  that  has  hitherto  escaped 
the  attention  of  the  African  sportsmen — connected 
with  this  illustration  '.hut  makes  it  particularly  in- 
teresting. If  tho  spri  ig  or  pool,  as  tho  coso  may 
bo,  be  of  small  extent,  all  the  animals  present  will 
invariably  retire  from  the  water  as  soon  as  they 
are  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  elephants,  of  whom 
they  appear  to  have  an  instinctive  dread,  and 
will  remain  at  a  res|)ectful  distance  until  the  giants 
have  quenched  their  thirst.  Thus,  long  before  I  have 
seen,  or  even  heard  tho  elephants,  I  have  been  warned 
of  "  oir  approach  by  the  symptoms  of  uneasiness  dis- 
played by  such  animals  as  hap|)ened  to  be  drinking  at 
the  time.  The  giraffe,  for  instance,  begins  to  sway  his 
long  nock  to  and  fro ;  tho  zebra  utters  subdued, 
plaintive  cries ;  the  gnu  glides  away  with  a  noiseless 
step ;  and  oven  the  |>onderous  and  quarrelsome  bluek 
rhinoceros,  when  ho  has  time  for  reflection,  will  pull 
up  short  in  his  walk  to  listen  ;  then,  turning  round,  he 
listens  again,  and,  if  he  feels  sutisfled  that  his  suspicions 
are  correct,  he  invariably  makes  off,  usually  giving 
vent  to  his  fear  or  ire  by  ono  of  his  vicious  and  pecu- 
liar snorts.  Once,  it  is  true,  I  saw  a  rhinoceros 
drinking  together  with  a  herd  of  seven  male  elephants  ; 
but  then  he  was  of  the  white  species,  and,  besides,  I 
do  not  believe  that  either  |)arty  knew  of  each  other's 
proximity. 

Our  traveller  had  at  the  same  time  and  place  many 
hair-breadth  escapes  from  elephants  and  rhinoceroses. 
One  fine  moonlight  night,  when  snugly  ensconced 
in  my  "  skiinn,"  and  oontomplating  the  strange  but 
picturesque  scene  before  me,  my  reverie  was  inter< 
runted  by  the  inharmonious  grunting  of  a  black 
rhmoceros.  He  was  evidently  in  bad  humour,  for,  as 
he  emerged  from  amongst  the  trees  into  more  oi)en 
ground,  I  observed  him  madly  charging  anything  and 
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everything  that  ho  encountered,  tucb  at  btuhe*,  itonen, 
d'c.  Even  the  whitened  skulla  and  iikeletonii  of  his 
own  speciei,  lying  scattered  about  on  the  ground,  were 
attacked  with  inconceivable  fury,  I  was  much  amused 
at  his  eccentric  pastime ;  but,  owing  to  the  openness 
of  the  ground,  and  the  quantity  of  the  limestone  thore- 
alrauts,  which  mode  objects  more  diHtinct,  ho  was  not 
cosy  of  approach.  However,  after  divesting  myitclf  of 
my  ahooa,  and  all  the  more  conapicuous  parts  of  my 
dress,  I  managed  to  crawl— pushing  my  gun  before 
mo — to  within  a  short  distance  of  tho  snorting  beast. 
As  he  was  advancing  in  a  direct  lino  towards  me,  I 
did  not  like  to  firo,  because  one  has  little  chance  of 
killing  the  rhinoceros  when  in  that  position.  Having 
npproiiched  to  within  a  few  feet  of  mc,  his  attention 
was  attracted,  and  suddenly  uttering  one  of  those 
strange  "blowing"  noises,  so  peculiar  to  the  beast 
when  alarmed  or  enraged,  ho  prcimi-cd  to  treat  mo  in 
In  similar  manner  to  the  stones  and  skulls  ho  hud  just 
HO  unceremoniously  tossed  .tbout.  Not  a  moment  was 
to  be  lost ;  and,  in  self-defence,  I  fired  at  his  head.  I 
shall  never  forget  tho  confusion  of  the  animal  on  re- 
ceiving the  contents  of  my  gun.  Springing  nearly 
|iorpendicularly  into  the  air,  and  to  tho  height  of  many 
I'uet,  he  came  down  again  with  a  thnmp  that  seemed  to 
make  the  earth  tremble — then  plunging  violently  for- 
ward (in  doing  which  he  all  but  trampled  on  me),  he  ran 
round  and  round  the  spot  for  fully  Hve  minutes,  enve- 
loping every  object  iu  n  cloud  of  dust.  At  lost  he 
dashed  into  the  wood  and  was  hidden  from  view.  Not 
finding  blood  on  his  tracks,  I  Imd  no  reason  to  suppose 
ho  was  much  hurt.  My  notion  is  the  bullet  struck 
his  horn,  |)artially  stunning  him  with  its  jarring 
violence.  Had  my  gun  missed  fire  when  he  charged, 
it  is  more  than  probable  I  should  havu  becu  im]>aled. 

Again  :  having  on  a  certain  night  stalked  to  within 
a  few  paces  of  a  liuge  white  rhinoceros  (a  female  as  it 
proved),  I  put  a  ball  in  her  Khoulder  ;  but  it  nearly 
cost  mo  dear — for,  guided  by  tlio  flash  of  the  gun,  she 
rushed  upon  me  with  such  fury  that  I  had  only  time 
to  throw  myself  on  my  back,  in  which  ]K>sition  I  re- 
mained motionless.  Thi.H  saved  my  life,  for  not  ob- 
serving me,  she  came  to  a  sudden  halt  just  as  her  feet 
were  a>M>ut  to  crush  my  body.  She  won  ho  near  to  me, 
that  I  felt  tho  saliva  from  her  mouth  trickle  on  my 
face  !  I  was  in  an  agony  of  suspense,  though,  happily, 
only  for  a  moment ;  for,  having  impatiently  sniffed  the 
air,  she  wheeled  about,  and  made  off  at  her  utmost 
speed.  I  then  saw,  fur  the  first  time,  that  her  calf 
was  in  company,  and  at  onco  recognize<l  the  \mT  as  iiu 
old  acquaintance,  and  as  specially  vicious  animals. 

On  another  occasion,  when  the  night  was  very  dark, 
I  crept  to  within  a  short  distance  of  seven  bull- 
elephants,  and  was  endeavouring  to  pick  out  the 
largest,  whon  I  wus  startled  by  u  peculiar  rumbling 
noiso  close  behind  me.  Springing  to  my  feet,  I  per- 
ceived, to  my  surprise  and  alarm,  a  semi-circle  of 
female  elephants,  with  their  calves,  bearing  down  upon 
me.  My  ]K>sition  was  critical,  being  between  two  fires, 
so  to  say,  and  I  had  no  other  choice  than  either  to 
plunge  into  the  pool,  which  could  only  be  crossed  by 
swimming,  iu  the  face  of  tho  male  elephants,  or  to 
break  through  the  ranks  of  the  females.  I  adopted 
the  latter  alternative,  but  first  fired  at  the  nearest  of 
the  seven  bulls ;  and  then,  and  without  a  moment's 
delay,  I  rushed  on  the  more  open  rank  of  the  female 
phalanx,  uttering  at  the  time  loud  shouts.  My  cries 
caused  a  momentary  panic  amongst  tho  animals,  of 


which  I  took  advantage,  and  slipped  ont  between  them, 
discharging  my  second  barrel  into  tho  shoulder  of  the 
nearest  as  I  |)assod  her.  No  sooner,  however,  had  I 
effected  my  escape,  than  tho  whole  herd  made  a  simul- 
taneous rush  at  rao,  and  trumpeted  so  shrilly  as  to 
cause  every  man  at  the  camp,  oa  I  learnt  afterwards, 
to  start  out  of  his  sleep.  Fortunately  tho  darkness 
prevented  the  beasts  from  following  me,  and  the  jungle 
being  close  by,  I  was  soon  in  safety.  In  my  precipitate 
flight,  however,  I  severely  lacerated  my  feet ;  for,  when 
stalking  the  elephants,  I  had  taken  off  my  shoes  that 
I  might  tho  better  steal  u|)on  them. 

When  after  awhile  I  ventured  out  of  my  place  of 
concealment,  I  found  everything  quiet — only  one  soli- 
tary elephant  remained.  Having  approached  within 
a  short  distance,  I  could  distinctly  see  him  laving 
water  on  to  his  sides  with  his  trunk.  I  immediately 
suspected  he  belonged  to  the  troop  of  seven  bulls,  and 
was  the  one  that  I  had  fired  at.  Seating  myself  right 
across  his  |iath,  I  quietly  watched  his  proceedings. 
After  a  time  I  saw  him,  as  I  thought,  moving  off  in 
an  opposite  direction ;  but  I  wa.s  mistaken ;  for  iu 
another  instant  his  towering  form  loomed  above  me. 
It  was  too  late  to  get  out  o.  his  way  ;  so,  quickly 
raising  myself  on  one  knee,  I  took  a  steady  aim  at  his 
fore  leg.  On  receiving  tho  ball  he  uttered  the  most 
plaintive  cries,  and  rushing  past  mo,  soon  disappeared 
in  the  neighbouriag  forest.  The  next  afternoon  he 
was  discovered  dead  within  rifle-shot  of  the  water.  It 
had  been  a  very  successful  night,  for  a  fine  female 
elephant  had  also  fallen  to  my  other  shot.' 

VI. 

Citr  or  TiiiTKiTiLLtB'sI.to  ooia  aitbat— EsciFisDitrn 
Br  i  MiRACLi— Shoots  a  Wnirs  Rhinociroj  — Is  di>- 

rSBATELr  WoD.fDED   UX  A   ULACK  KuLIOCIBOS— SATXS  HIS 

HAir-CABTX  Uor. 

Our  traveller  determined  to  lose  no  more  time,  but 
to  push  on  at  once  to  the  lake.  His  leg  had  in  some 
decree  recovered  its  strength,  but,  unobserved  by  him 
it  liud  received  a  t-uuicwhat  ugly  twist.  Little  Qeorge, 
ho  rotates,  first  drew  his  attention  to  the  fact : 

"Sir,"  said  he,  "your  leg  has  grown  crooked." 

"  Crooked  !  "  echoed  I,  somewhat  angrily.  "  What 
ilo  you  mean  I  " 

"  Only,"  he  wickedly  replied,  "  tho  calf  is  nearly 
where  the  shin  ought  to  be." 

The  boy's  remark  was  not  v/ithout  foundation  ;  but 
in  time  the  leg  assumed  its  proper  shape. 

Notwithstanding  my  anxious  desire  to  reach  the 
Ngami— the  goal  of  my  wishes — I  determined,  before 
finally  leaving  Kobis,  to  devote  one  more  day,  or  rather 
night,  to  the  destruction  of  the  denizens  of  the  forest. 
But  the  adventure  nearly  terminated  fatally ;  and  the 
night  of  the  ISth  of  July,  will  ever  be  remembered  by 
me  as  one  of  the  most  eventful  epochs  of  my  life  ;  for, 
in  the  courso  of  it,  I  was  three  several  times  in  the  very 
jaws  of  death,  and  only  escaped  destruction  by  a  miracle. 

>  I  lo>t  man;  noble  beoita  from  tlio  ■inoU  cnlibre  of  mjr  giim, 
which  did  not  carry  more  tlian  fourteen  and  leventecn  balU  re- 
i|)cctively  to  the  pound.  This  wu  more  ci|ieciiklly  tlio  cute  iii 
regarded  the  ilcpliants ;  and  it  woi  not  until  after  n  time,  ami 
when  the;  hod  become  icnrce  and  ahy,  tliat  I  found  out  the  way 
of  bringing  them  down  with  any  certainly  at  one  or  two  ihoO. 
1  found  the  best  part  to  aim  at  (when  thooting  by  night)  wai  tlK 
shoulder,  either  behind  or  in  the  centre,  near  to  tho  lower  edge 
of  the  car.  Another  good  point,  provided  tho  gun  be  of  large 
calibre,  it  to  fire  at  the  leg,  which  onco  bri  ken,  the  animal,  in 
almost  every  inttaooe,  is  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  liuntcr. 
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From  the  eoMtant  peniecutio a  to  which  the  larger 
gnme  had  of  latol>coD  subjected  at  Kobu,  it  had  become 
not  only  scarce,  but  wary  ;  and  heiiring  tliat  clephunts 
and  rhinoccroseii  itill  continued  to  resort  to  Abeghan, 
I  forthwith  proceeded  there  on  the  night  in  question. 
Somewhat  incautiously  I  took  up  my  position — alone, 
as  usual — on  a  narrow  neck  of  land  dividing  two  small 
pools  ;  the  epace  on  either  side  of  my  "  skarm  "  being 
only  sufficient  for  a  large  animal  to  stand  between  me 
and  the  water.  I  was  provided  with  a  blanket,  and 
two  or  three  spare  guns. 

It  was  one  o'  those  magnificent  tropical  moonlight 
nights,  when  an  indescribably  soft  and  enchanting  light 
is  shed  over  the  slumbering  landscape  ;  the  moon  was 
so  brisht  and  clear  that  I  could  discern  even  a  small 
animal  at  a  considerable  distance. 

I  had  just  completed  my  arrangeraenta,  when  a  noise 
that  I  can  liken  only  to  the  passage  of  a  train  of 
artillery,  broke  the  stillness  of  the  oir ;  it  evidently 
came  from  the  direction  of  one  of  the  numerous  stony 
TNiths,  or  rather  tracks,  leading  to  the  water,  and  I 
imagined  it  was  caused  by  some  waggons  that  might 
have  crossed  the  Kalahari.  KaiHing  myself  partially 
from  my  recumbent  posture,  I  fixed  my  eyes  steadily 
on  the  part  of  the  bush  whence  the  strange  sounds 
proceeded ;  but  for  some  time  I  was  unoblo  to  make 
out  the  cause.  All  at  once,  however,  the  mystery  was 
explained  by  the  appearance  of  an  immense  elephant, 
immediately  followed  by  others,  amounting  to  eighteen. 
Their  towering  forms  told  me  at  a  glance  that  they 
were  all  males.  It  was  a  splendid  sight  to  behold  so 
many  huge  creatures  approaching  with  a  free,  sweeping, 
unsuspecting,  and  stately  step.  The  somewhat  elevated 
ground  whence  they  emerged,  and  which  gradually 
sloped  towards  the  Water,  together  with  tne  misty 
night-air,  gave  an  increased  Appearance  of  bulk  and 
mightiness  to  their  naturally  giant  structures. 

Crouching  down  as  low  as  possible  in  the  "  skarm," 
I  waited  with  beating  heart  and  ready  rifle  the  approach 
of  the  leading  mole,  who,  unconscious  of  peril,  was 
makina  straight  for  my  hiding-place.  The  position  of 
his  body,  however,  was  unfavourable  for  a  shot ;  and, 
knowing  from  experience  that  I  had  little  chance  of 
obtaining  more  than  a  single  good  one,  I  waited  for  an 
opportunity  to  fire  at  his  shoulder,  which,  as  before 
Nuid,  is  iJi-eferable  to  any  other  part  when  shooting  at 
night.  ]3ut  this  chance,  unfortunately,  was  not 
nfforded  till  his  enormous  bulk  towered  above  my  head. 
The  consequence  was,  that  while  in  the  act  of  raising 
the  muzzle  of  my  riflu  over  the  "  skiirm,"  my  body 
caught  his  eye,  and,  before  I  could  place  the  piece  to 
my  shoulder,  he  swung  himself  round,  and  with  trunk 
elevated  and  ears  spread,  desperately  charged  me.  It 
was  now  too  late  to  think  of  flight,  muck  less  of 
flaying  the  suvago  beast.  My  own  life  was  in  immi- 
nent jeopardy  ;  and  seeing  that,  if  I  remained  partially 
erect,  he  would  inevitably  seize  me  with  his  proboscis, 
I  threw  myself  on  my  back  with  some  violence;  in 
which  position,  and  without  shouldering  the  rifle,  I 
ixvM  upwards  at  random  towards  his  chest,  uttering, 
lit  the  same  time,  the  most  piercing  shouts  and  cries. 
The  change  of  position  in  all  human  probability 
saved  my  life  ;  for,  at  the  same  instant,  the  trunk  of 
the  enraged  animal  descended  pi-ecisely  on  the  s|)ot 
whera  I  hod  been  previously  crouched,  sweeping  away 
the  stones  (many  of  a  large  size)  that  formed  the  fore 
part  of  my  "  skarm,"  like  so  many  pebbles.  In  another 
uiomcnt  his  broad  fore-feet  passed  directly  over  my  face. 


I  now  expected  nothing  short  of  being  crushed  to 
ileath.  But  imagine  my  relief,  when,  instead  of  renew- 
ing the  charge,  he  swerved  to  the  loft,  and  moved  off 
with  considerable  rapidity — most  happily  without  my 
having  received  other  injuries  than  a  few  bruises 
occasioned  by  the  falling  of  the  stones.  Under  Provi- 
dence, I  attribute  my  extraordinary  escape  to  the  con- 
fusion of  the  animal  caused  by  the  wound  I  had 
inflicted  on  him,  and  to  the  cries  elicited  from  me 
when  ill  my  utmost  need,     (.^m  p.  7U1.) 

Immediately  after  the  elephant  had  left  mo  I  was 
on  my  legs,  and,  snatching  up  a  spare  rifle  lying  at 
hand,  I  pointed  at  him,  as  he  was  retreating,  and 
pulled  the  trigger ;  but,  to  my  intense  mortification, 
the  piece  missed  fira  It  was  matter  of  thankfulness 
to  me,  however,  that  a  similar  mishap  had  not  occurred 
when  the  animal  charged  ;  for  had  my  gun  not  then 
exploded,  nothing,  as  I  conceive,  could  have  saved  me 
from  destruction. 

Whilst  pondering  over  my  lote  escape,  Mr,  Andersson 
goes  on  to  relate,  I  observed,  at  a  little  distance,  a  huge 
white  rhinocei'os  protrude  his  ponderous  and  mis-shapen 
head  through  the  bushes,  and  presently  afterwards 
ho  approached  to  within  a  dozen  paces  of  my  ambus- 
cade. His  broadside  was  then  fully  exposed  to  view, 
and,  notwithstanding  I  still  felt  a  little  nervous  from 
my  conflict  with  the  elephant,  I  lost  no  time  in  firing. 
The  beast  did  not  at  once  full  to  the  ground,  but  from 
appearances  I  had  every  reason  to  believe  he  would  not 
live  long. 

Scarcely  had  I  reloaded  when  a  black  rhinoceros  of 
the  species  Keitlo  (a  female,  as  it  proved^  stood  drink- 
ing at  the  water;  but  her  position, as  witn  the  elephant 
in  the  first  instance,  was  unfavourable  for  a  good  shot 
As,  however,  she  was  very  near  me,  I  thought  I  was 
pretty  sure  of  bi-eaking  her  leg,  and  thereby  disabling 
her;  and  in  this  I  succeeded.  My  fire  seemed  to 
madden  her  :  she  rushed  wildly  forward  on  three  legs, 
when  I  gave  her  a  second  shot,  though  apparently  with 
little  or  no  effect.  I  felt  sorry  at  not  being  able  to  end 
her  sufleringa  at  once ;  but  as  I  was  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  habits  of  the  rhinoceros  to  venture  on  pursuing 
her  under  the  circumstances,  I  determined  to  wait 
patiently  for  daylight,  and  then  destroy  her  with  the 
aid  of  my  dogs.     But  it  was  not  to  be. 

As  no  more  elephants  or  other  large  game  ap|>eared, 
I  thought,  after  a  time,  it  might  be  as  well  to  go  in 
search  of  the  white  rhinoceros,  previously  wounded ; 
and  I  was  not  long  in  finding  his  carcase,  for  my  ball, 
as  I  supposed,  had  caused  his  almost  immediate  death. 

In  heading  back  to  my  "skiirm,"  I  accidentally  took 
a  turn  in  the  direction  pursued  by  the  black  rhinoceros, 
and  Ly  ill  luck,  as  the  event  proved,  at  once  encountered 
her.  She  was  still  on  her  legs,  but  her  position,  as  bo- 
forj,  was  unfavourable.  Hoping,  however,  to  make 
her  change  it  for  a  hotter,  and  thus  enable  me  to  destroy 
her  at  once,  I  took  up  a  stone  and  hurled  it  at  her  with 
uU  my  force;  when,  snorting  horribly,  erecting  her  tail, 
keeping  her  head  close  to  the  ground,  and  raising  clouda 
of  dust  by  her  feet,  she  rUHhcd  at  mo  with  fearful  fury. 
I  had  only  just  time  to  level  my  rifle  and  fire  bcfora 
she  was  upon  me ;  and  the  next  instant,  whilst  instinc- 
tively turning  round  for  the  puriKiso  of  retreating,  she 
laid  me  prostrate.  The  shock  was  so  violent  as  to  seud 
my  rifle,  powdei'-flask,  and  ball-pouch,  as  also  my  cap, 
spinning  in  the  air;  the  gun,  imleed,  asaftorwardH  as- 
certained, to  a  distOLnco  of  fully  ten  feet.  On  the  beast 
charging  me,  it  crossed  my  mind  that  uulen  gored  at 
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oiico  by  lier  liom,  lier  inipctu*  would  be  iiuch  (nftcr 
kiinckiiif);  mo  down,  which  1  took  for  grunted  would  lie 
the  coito)  ns  to  carry  hor  beyond  ine,  and  I  mif;ht  thus 
bo  nlTDniod  a  chance  of  oxcape.  So,  indeo<l,  it  hnppcnod ; 
for  having  tumbled  me  over  (in  doing  which  her  head, 
mid  the  forepart  of  hor  body,  owing  to  the  violence  of 
tho  charge,  was  half  buried  in  the  sand),  and  trampled 
on  mo  with  great  violence,  her  fore-quarter  |>ai<ijcd  over 
my  body.  Struggling  for  life,  I  seized  my  op]K)rtunity, 
and,  as  she  was  recovering  hei-sclf  for  a  nincwal  of  the 
charge,  I  Hcrambled  out  from  between  her  hind  legs. 

Out  tho  enraged  boost  had  not  yet  done  with  mo  > 
Scarcely  had  I  regained  my  feet  leforo  she  struck  mo 
down  a  second  time,  and  with  hor  horn  npi)ed  \ip 
my  right  thigh  (though  not  very  doei>ly)  from  near  the 
knco  to  tho  hip  :  with  her  fore  foot,  moreover,  sho  hit 
me  a  terrific  blow  on  the  left  shoulder  near  the  back  of 
,  tho  neck,  ^fy  ribs  bent  under  tho  enormous  weight 
and  pressure,  and,  for  a  moment,  T  must,  as  I  believe, 
have  lost  consciousnees —  I  have,  at  least,  very  indistinct 
notions  of  what  afterwards  took  ])lacc.  All  I  remember 
is,  that  when  I  raised  my  head,  I  heard  a  furious  snort- 
ing and  plunging  among  the  neighbouring  bushes,  I 
now  arose,  though  with  great  diiliculty,  and  made  my 
way,  in  tho  best  manner  I  was  able,  towards  a  largo 
tree  near  at  hand,  for  shelter;  but  this  precaution  was 
needless ;  tho  l)east  for  the  time  at  least,  showc<l  no 
incliiuition  further  to  molest  mo.  Either  in  tho  mtli'i;, 
or  owing  to  tho  confusion  caused  by  her  wounds,  sho 
hnd  lost  sight  of  me,  or  she  felt  sntislied  with  the 
revenge  she  had  taken.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  escaped 
with  my  life,  though  sadly  woimded  ond  severely  bruised, 
in  which  disabled  state  I  had  great  difficulty  in  getting 
bitck  to  my  "skSrni." 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  conflict  I  proscrvcj 
my  presence  of  mind  ;  but  after  tho  danger  was  over, 
and  when  I  had  leisure  to  collect  my  scattered  and 
confused  senses,  T  was  seized  with  a  nervous  affection, 
causing  a  violent  trembling.  I  have  since  killctl  .T-^ny 
rhinoceroses,  as  well  for  siiort  as  food;  but  several 
weeks  elapsed  before  I  could  again  attack  those  animals 
with  any  coolness. 

About  sunrise,  Kamapyu,  my  hall-casto  boy,  whom 
I  had  left  on  tho  preceding  evening,  about  half  a  milt! 
away,  tamo  to  tho  "skiirm"  to  convey  my  guns  and 
other  things  to  our  encampment.  In  few  words,  I  re  - 
hitod  to  him  tho  mishap  that  had  Ijefallon  me.  He 
listened  with  seeming  incredulity,  but  tho  sight  of  my 
gashed  thigh  soon  convinced  him  I  was  not  in  joke. 

I  afterwards  <lirected  him  to  take  one  of  the  guns 
and  proceed  in  search  of  the  wounded  rhinoceros, 
cautioning  him  to  Iw  careful  in  approaching  the  beivst, 
which  I  had  reason  to  beliovo  was  not  yet  dead.  Ho 
had  only  boon  absent  a  few  minutes,  when  1  heanl  a 
cry  of  distress.  Striking  my  hand  against  my  fore- 
lic^d,  I  exclaimed — "Good  God!  tho  brute  has  attacked 
the  lad  also !" 

Seizing  hold  of  my  rifle,  I  scrambled  through  the 
bushes  ns  fast  as  my  cripple<l  condition  would  j)crmit ; 
and,  when  I  had  proceeded  two  or  three  hundred  yards, 
a  scene  suddenly  pi-csentcd  itself  that  I  shall  vividly 
remember  to  the  last  days  of  my  existence.  Amongst 
some  bushes,  and  within  a  couple  of  yards  of  each  other, 
stood  the  rhinoceros  and  tho  young  savage ;  tho  fonnor 
supporting  herself  on  three  logs,  covered  with  blootl  and 
froth,  and  snorting  in  tho  most  furious  manner ;  the 
latter  ))otrifiod  with  fear — spell-bound,  as  it  were — and 
riveted  to  the  spot.     Creeping,  therefore,  to  the  side  of 


the  rhiunccros,  opposite  to  that  on  which  tho  boy  was 
standing,  so  as  to  draw  her  attention  from  him,  I 
levelled  and  fired,  on  which  the  beast  charged  wildly 
to  and  fro  without  any  distinct  object.  Whilst  she 
WHS  thus  occupied  I  jmiired  in  shot  after  shot,  but 
thought  sho  would  never  fall.  At  length,  however, 
sho  sank  slowly  to  tho  ground ;  and,  imagining  that  kIio 
was  in  her  death-agonies,  and  that  all  danger  was  over, 
I  walked  imhesitalingly  close  up  to  lier,  and  was  on 
tho  point  of  placing  the  muzzle  of  my  gun  to  her  ear 
to  givo  her  the  cou;j  de  gract,  when,  to  ray  horror,  sho 
once  more  rose  on  hor  legs.  Taking  a  hurried  aim,  I 
pidled  tho  trigger,  and  instantly  retreated,  with  tho 
beast  in  full  pursuit.  Tho  race,  however,  wai  a  short 
one ;  for,  just  as  I  throw  myself  into  a  bush  for  safety, 
she  fell  dead  at  my  feet,  so  near  me,  indeed,  that  I 
could  have  touched  her  with  tho  muzzle  of  my  rifle  I 
Another  moment  and  I  shouhl  probably  have  been 
impaled  on  her  murderous  horn,  which,  though  short, 
was  sharp  as  a  razor.' 

When  reflecting  on  tho  wonderful  and  providential 
escapes  I  recently  experienced,  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  I  had  l)een  s))ared  for  some  good  purpose,  and 
my  heart  wati  lifted  in  humblo  gratitude  to  tho 
Almighty  who  had  thus  extended  over  me  His  protuc 
ing  hand. 

Tho  second  day  after  the  scenes  described,  my  brnises 
began  to  show  themselves ;  and  on  tho  third  day  th'iy 
were  fully  developed,  giving  my  botly  a  black  and 
yellc.w  i.uo.  So  fiir  as  I  was  aware,  none  of  my  bonc.H 
were  broV  en  ;  but  burning  and  agonising  pains  in  tho 
region  of  the  chest  were  clearly  symptomatic  of  severe 
internal  injury.  Indeed,  at  first,  serious  apprehensions 
woi-o  entertained  for  my  life.  After  great  suffering, 
however,  I  recovered;  and,  as  my  shooting  mania  Imd 
by  this  time  somewhat  cooled  down,  my  whole  thoughts 
wero  bent  on  seeing  tho  Ngiimi.  Though  my  frame 
was  quite  unequal  to  bear  fatigue,  my  spirit  would  not 
brook  longer  delay. 

''^i»h  the  assiatauco  of  my  men,  I  therefore  mounted 
my  stceu,  ^  the  23rd  of  July,  and  was  oft"  for  tho 
lAike,  leaving  nij  I  ■■•>ting  spoils  and  other  effects  under 
the  caroof  tho  bushman-vuiv,.' ».  II"bis, 

VII 

FiBStVISWOF  liAKE  NOIMI— ANIMALS,  BlIlBS,  AND  FlSUKS — 
NaKONO  and  bECHfe— ASCKNT  OF  THE  TKOUE— AUVBNn'llB 
WITH  A  I,ECU£  — HoURIDLli  DlATU  OF  A  TllAVEM.KII— IIaU. 
rooNINO  THE  HirrorOTAMITS— A  IjION  rOB  a  llEUrAnTNEII. 

TilK  way  from  this  wondrous  8hooting-])ool  of  Kobis 
to  Lake  Ngami,  lay  through  densely  thick  thorn-coppico, 
croNse<l  in  every  direction  by  numerous  paths  of  rliiuo- 
ceroscs  and  elephants.  Tho  second  day  they  arrived  at 
a  fine  vley  or  i)ool  of  water,  where  he  was  met  by  some 
Bechuanas  f  ~  the  Batuaua  tribe,  who  reside  on  the 
shores  of  tho  lake.  They  wero  remarkably  iine-lookiug 
fellows,  stout  and  well  built,  with  Caffre  features  and 
longish  hair,    1'hcir  a])poarance,  indeed,  was  not  unlike 


'  Tlio  black  rliiiiiH-'cros  is,  uiiilcr  nil  fiituiiii>liiiicc»,  at  nlrr:\ily 
niciitioiicd,  n  inoroH)  nnil  atillcy  bc-aat,  Tho  one  in  quoitlon  hms 
nnuaunlly  aiivngo,  n»  alie  lind  probably  a  young  aucking  calf.  Wu 
(lid  not  act)  tho  latter,  it  ia  truo,  but  naanmcd  audi  to  bo  the  casa 
from  tlic  boiat'a  tents  being  fttll  of  milk.  It  ia  mnat  likely  that 
lior  oflapring  wna  of  too  tender  an  nge  to  accompany  lier,  ind 
that,  ni  not  unfrequently  linpnoni,  abe  concealed  it  among  tL« 
buafaoa  when  about  to  quench  her  tbirtt  at  the  pool. 
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thnt  of  tlio  Dttitmni^  Tlio  nppronch  to  tlio  Inko  won 
alrio  charactcriited  by  the  fititt  a|ii)curonco  of  tlio  gigantic 
bnobob  tree. 

At  length  on  rcAohing  tliu  top  of  it  ridgo,  tlio  natives, 
who  were  in  oilvnnco  of  our  (lorty,  aiuldrnly  ciimo  to  u 
hnlt,  nml,  pointing  ntniiglit  before  them — "Ngi\nii! 
Ngnmi !  "  In  nn  instant  I  wiia  with  the  men,  Tliuro, 
indeed,  itt  no  very  grcnt  diHtance,  luy  (ipn!a<l  before  mu 
an  iranienno  short  of  water,  only  btiunilctl  by  tlio  hurizon, 
the  object  of  my  ambition  fur  yciirH,  niid  for  which  I 
had  abandoned  home  iind  fr.''<ndii,  and  riskod  my  life. 

The  lint  ncnaatioii  occasioned  by  thix  sight  was  very 
curious.  Long  as  I  hnd  Iwen  profiarud  for  the  event,  it 
now  almost  overwhelmed  mo.  It  was  a  mixture  of 
pleasure  and  |iain.  My  temples  throbliod,  and  my  heart 
lieat  so  violently,  that  I  was  obliged  to  dismount,  and 
Iran  against  a  tree  fur  Rup|iort  until  the  excitement 
had  subsided.  The  reader  will,  no  doubt,  think  that 
thus  giving  way  to  my  feelings  was  very  childish ; 
but,  "  those  who  know  that  the  lirst  glimpse  of  some 
great  object  which  wo  have  read  or  dreamt  of  from 
earliest  recollection  is  over  a  moment  of  intenscst  enjoy- 
ment, will  forgive  the  transiiort."  I  felt  unfeignedly 
thankful  for  the  unbounded  goodness  and  gracious 
assistance,  which  I  had  ex|)ericnced  from  Providence 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  long  nnd  perilous  journey. 
My  trials  hod  been  many ;  but,  my  dearest  aspirations 
lieing  attained,  the  difficulties  were  all  foi^tten.  And 
here  I  could  not  avoid  passing  my  previous  life  in 
review.  I  had  penetrated  into  deserts  almost  unknown 
to  civilised  man — had  suffered  the  extremity  of  hunger 
and  thirst,  cold,  and  heat — and  had  undergone  despe- 
rate toil,  sometimes  nearly  in  solitude,  and  often  without 
shelter  during  dreary  nights  in  vast  wildernesses,  hiunted 
by  beasts  of  prey.  My  companions  were  mostly  savages. 
I  was  exposed  to  numerous  perils  by  land  and  by  water, 
and  endured  torments  from  wounds  inflicted  by  wiiil 
animals.  But  I  was  mercifully  preservml  by  the  Creator 
through  the  manifold  dangers  that  hovered  round  my 
path.  To  Him  are  due  all  homage,  thanksgiving,  and 
adoration. 

After  feasting  my  eyes  for  a  whilo  on  the  interesting 
scene  before  me,  we  descended  from  the  higher  ground 
towards  the  Lake,  which  we  reached  in  about  an  hour 
anda-half.  But  though  wo  breathed  a  fresher  atmo- 
sphere, no  perfumed  or  balmy  scents,  as  might  hnvo 
been  anticipated  on  the  borders  of  a  tropical  lake,  were 
wafted  on  the  breeze. 

Whether  my  expectations  had  been  raised  to  too  high 
n  pitch,  or  that  the  grandeur  of  this  in^nd  sea,  and  tho 
luxuriance  of  the  surrounding  vegetation,  had  l>eoii 
tiomewhat  exaggerated  by  tnivcllcrs,  I  must  confess 
tl.at,  on  B  closer  inspection,  I  felt  rather  disappointed. 
In  saying  this,  I  must  admit  having  visited  it  at  a 
seaton  of  the  year  little  favourable  to  tlio  display  of  its 
grandeur.  But,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  its  discoverers, 
Messrs.  Oswell,  Livingstone,  and  Murray,  saw  it  under 
no  more  •oupicions  circumstances.  Tho  eastern  oxtro- 
niity,  however,  tho  only  portion  ever  scon  by  tho 
gentlemen  in  question,  certainly  |M>SHes.ses  superior 
attractions  to  the  western,  or  where  I  lirxt  struck  upon 
the  Ngami. 

The  Lake  was  now  very  low;  and  at  the  |)oint  first 
Men  by  us,  exceedingly  shallow.  The  water,  which  had 
n  vetT  bitter  and  disagreeable  taste,  was  only  approach- 
able in  a  few  places,  partly  on  account  of  tho  mud,  and 
partly  because  of  tho  thick  coating  of  reeds  and  rushes 
fiiat  lined  the  shore,  and  which  were  n  favourite  resort 


of  a  great  variety  of  wutor-fowl.  Slnny  KpccirH,  now  to 
us,  were  amongst  them ;  but  wr  hnd  no  time  to  njiaro 
for  amiroaching  tho  birdn. 

We  twice  bivouacked  on  tho  south  liorder  of  Ngami 
before  coming  in  sight  of  Lcclioli'tcbc's  rcsulcnci',  Mitii- 
ntcd  on  the  luuth  bank  of  tlio  Itivrr  Zoii^ii,  and  at  n 
short  distniico  frnin  wht'io  its  wiitiTs  HOpiinito  tlivm* 
selves  from  tho  Lake. 

I  had  aoconiplishcd  tho  journey  from  Koblx  in  live 
diiys.  With  uiioncumbercd  oxin,  it  iiii;.jht,  with  hoiiui 
exertion,  bo  made  in  half  this  lime. 

A  great  variety  ol  nnliniiU  nro  found  in  and  around 
Like  Ngami,  such  as  elpphants,  rliiiiocerosvH,  hi|i|>o- 
|iotami,  bufl'aloes,  girafTes,  koodoox,  and  pallaliH,  but 
two  remarkably  beautiful  creatures  of  the  doer  mid 
antelo|)0  tribe,  called  Iho  linkong  and  lech*!,  socni  to  bo 
peculiar  to  its  shores. 

The  lechd  bears  some  resemblance  to  tho  pallah,  but 
is  altogether  a  larger  animal.  In  size,  indeed,  it  almost 
equals  tho  Wi\U:r-imc\c  (Aigoeerui  elliimi>r>/mnu»),  and 
the  horns  aii>  very  similar  to  those  of  tho  male  <il'  that 
beast.  The  general  colour  of  tho  skin  is  a  pale  brown ; 
chest,  belly,  and  orbits,  white ;  and  front  of  legn  dark 
brown.  The  fur  (which  in  the  young  animal  is  long, 
soft,  and  often  curly)  of  the  adult  is  shoi-t  and  ad- 
pressed.  Tho  up|)er  part  of  tho  na|)o  and  withers  aro 
provided  with  a  small  whorl  ot  hair.  The  tip  ol  tho 
tail  (slender  at  tho  base)  is  adorned  with  a  tuft  of  black 
hair. 

Tiio  lechd  in  a  s)iecies  of  wutor-buck ;  lor  though  not 
actually  living  in  water,  he  is  never  found  any  distance 
from  it.  When  pursued,  the  lcch6  unhesitatingly 
plunges  into  tho  water, however  deep.  Great  niinibcis 
ore  annually  destroyed  by  tho  Bayeye,  who  convert 
their  hides  into  a  kind  of  rug  for  sleeping  on,  carosses, 
and  other  articles  of  wearing  apparel. 

To  tho  best  of  my  belief,  tho  nakong  Ii.ih  never  been 
described  by  naturalists.^  Unfortunately,  the  matori.ilH 
I  iwssesseil,  and  which  would  in  somo  degree  have 
iMiablcd  mo  to  supply  this  deficiency,  were  left  behind 
in  Airica,  Through  the  kindness  of  Colonel  Steele,  an 
opportunity  has  been  aflorded  mo  of  inspecting  one  or 
two  heads  of  the  nakong,  as  also  a  cai-oss  (brought  from 
the  Lake  Ngami  by  Mr.  Oswell),  made  out  ot  pieces  of 
the  skins  of  this  animal.  But  they  aro  all  so  inqicrlect, 
that  to  attempt  anything  like  a  soientific  dvsoiiptioii 
would  bo  ineiicctual ;  tho  nioro  so,  iierhaps,  as  I  only 
oiico  had  an  opportunity  of  viewing  ii  pair  of  nakongs, 
and  that  was  at  a  distance.  Snllico  it,  therefore,  to  say 
that  tho  general  colour  of  tho  animal  is  a  siilxliicd  brown, 
(htrkcst  on  tho  back,  and  on  tho  front  of  head  and  legs. 
Beneath,  it  is  of  a  lighter  hue — almost  n.sli-coloHrcil. 
On  each  side  of  the  rump,  as  also  on  the  inside  of  tlio 
legs,  if  I  remember  rightly,  tlioro  is  a  whitish  lino  or 
patch.  Tho  hair  of  tho  skin,  which  is  iiiucli  used  by 
tho  natives  for  carosses,  is  long  and  co;\iv(-.  Tlic  horns 
aro  black,  very  like  tho.so  of  tlio  koodoo  ;  aiul,  in  the 
adult  animal,  would  appear  to  attain  to  ar,  ciiiial,  if  not 
larger,  size.  Before  they  aro  much  (l('VoIo|)cd,  tliero  is 
scarcely  any  indication  of  spiral  turns,  iiml  tlioy  aro 
then  not  unlike  tho  horns  of  goatn. 


I  Dr.  (Iiiiy,  of  llic  Iiiilisli  MuiFiini,  to  wlunii  I  iiibinUtciI  nil 
iiii|ierl(H't  nkin,  nnd  u  akvtcli  uftlic  hciiil,  iil'tlio  imkoiig,  ia  iiiinliltt 
to  dctcriiiino  ila  viuct  iiiiliirc,  but  kciiiihI  iiiclinod  to  cunsidcr  it 
Idcntlail  with  tho  Tragtlaphtia  eurifeerut  —  tho  hro;uMioriicd 
■ntcloiw— of  which  (pcviinvns  of  horim  and  licnda  liavo  been 
brought  IVum  llic  lliglit  of  Uiafr.!,  on  the  wcat  const  of  Africa. 


-—'I 
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cor. 


ALL  ROUND  TUF  WORLD. 


The  nakmig  is  n  wntcv-luick.  15y  menus  of  its  jiccu- 
linrly  '<>iig  lioofs  (wliioh  nro  blnck),  not  unfrciiiiciitly 
attaiiiin;;  ii  leiij^lli  of  six  to  m<vcn  inclics,  it  in  able  to 
tia verso  witii  facility  tlio  reedy  Ijogs  and  qnnginireH  with 
uhicli  tho  Lakii  eoiintry  nlioiinds — localities  only  til  for 
the  feathery  tribe.  ^Vhf.n  nt  tlicNgnnii,  1  offered  very 
tem|itiiij;  rcwaril.i  to  the  iiativeH  if  they  would  brinjj; 
nio  tliit  aiiirual  either  .leail  or  alive;  but  they  |irote.4ted, 
that  though  they  frei|uently  kill  tho  ni'/{oiig  by  |iit  falls 
ami  spears,  it  was  not  then  |K>sNiblu  to  r, ratify  my  wishes, 
as,  at  that  season,  thn  bcusl  dwelt  ilniost  entirely  in 


I.  .iddy  and  watery  I  ica  ities,  w  lie  re  ^niy  ntleniiit  to 
follow  it  would  be  certain  destnu-tiou  to  a  man. 

If  i|uadru|>nds  are  uuuier  lus  and  vari'.'il,  birds  are  no 
less  NO — nineteen  spei'les  of  d.vks  ""v!  ^ecse  are  saiil  to 
have  been  detocte<l.  Tho  waders  vie  with  the  |ialuii|ieds 
in  size,  numbers,  jiud  gaudims.i  of  |>luiuage.  The  lake 
anil  it;)  rivcrw  also  sttarni  with  crocodiles  and  otlent. 
Snakes  and  fish,  soiuo  of  a  very  larfje  size,  also  aliouud. 
The  llechiijinas  do  not  fisb  ;  tiny  leave  this  -m.  a  drucl- 
;,'i'ry  for  a  concpieied  race — the  llayeye,  who  dwell  in 
lliu  Ktinie  vicii.ily. 


HIPPOPOTAMUS    HARPOONCO. 


Our  traveller,  whilst  at  Lake  Ngnmi,  crossed  tlie  lake 
from  Catutiua  town  to  the  llivcr  Teoge,  which  he 
navigat  d  for  some  distance.  lie  had  here  a  curious 
adventure  with  a  leclie,  hundreds  of  which,  he  says, 
niiijht  be  .-ii  en  j^razing  and  s|iiirtingaiuongst  the  shallows 
and  the  numerous  little  islets  of  the  Teoge. 

I  had  gi  no  in  advance  of  my  party  in  the  hope  of 
obtaiuinj;  a  .shot  ;  but,  tbongh  I  met  with  v.ist  numbers 
of  animals,  tho  openness  of  tho  ground  prevented  me 
from  getting  within  range.  Ucing  quite  tired  by  my 
sovcru  i'Ai,  fruitless  exertions,  I  was  resting  ou  my 


rlilo,  contemplating  llio  novel  and  striking;  scene, — tho 
Lake  with  its  broad  blue  waters — its  (inely  wooded 
hores— the  varied  and  va,4  herds  of  animals  — tho 
Teogo  with  its  numerous  little  channels  and  sedgy 
shores — when  1  .saw,  a  liUle  alu;id  of  mc,  two  magni- 
ficent stag  leches  ajiproacliing  each  other,  evidently 
with  no  friendly  intentions.  I  was  right  in  my  con- 
jecture;  for  in  a  few  Beconds  afterwards  they  wcro 
engaged  in  combat.  Taking  advantage  of  this  bieky 
incident,  f  nppro-iched,  Muiicrciived,  vitliin  a  dozen 
paccf!,  vhcn  I  quickly  dropiicd  ou  unu  kuco  und  took  a 
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dcliboreto  aim  nt  tlio  ulioiililor  of  tlii>  iioarP8t ;  but, 
just  ns  I  puUod  tlio  trigger,  lio  rpcoivcd  u  violent  thriHt 
from  liiH  antiigoniHt,  wliioli  mndi)  him  swerve  to  one 
siile,  iiiid  tlio  consequence  wiii,  tliiit  tlie  IphII,  instead  of 
piercing  his  henrt,  merely  Hmiished  one  of  his  hind  le^s. 
J'ho  animitls,  nevertheless,  were  so  intently  engaged, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  report  of  the  gun,  nnd  the 
wounded  stite  of  one  of  them  (he  prolmhly  attrilmted 
this  to  hif.  adversary),  they  did  not  ohservo  mi-. 
Throwing  ji.sido  tho  rilh-,  1  drew  my  hunting  knife, 
nnd,  thus  armed,  rushed  \\\)t,\,  the  comhiitants.  Just, 
however,  as  I  was  nliout  to  hnry  the  fatal  weapon  in 
the  flank  of  one  of  tlie  animals,  they  hnlh  suddenly 
became  aware  of  me,  anrl  fled  pi'ecipitat<>ly.  The 
wounded  beast  nt  once  made  for  the  river,  whirli  was 
linrd  by,  nnd  though  it  was  running  very  swiftly  at 
this  point — perhajis  not  less  than  four  or  (ive  miles  an 
hour — he  plunged  into  the  water. 

Not  lii'ing  then  aware  of  the  aquatic  ii.iliits  of  this 
species  of  aiitelopr,  1  was  very  much  astonished,  and 
for  a  while  thought  the  beast  would  surely  ho  carried 
oway  by  thi-  violence  of  the  current  and  drowned. 
But  I  was  .soon  undeceived  ;  for  he  .stnick  bravely  out, 
for  the  opposite  shore,  his  v<  ■■••  b«ting  nuirked  with 
streaks  of  erim.son.  On  gain  ng  il  hank,  ha  gaveom- 
glance  behind  him,  shook  his  i  ■  ■'  ind  ilrizzlingcoat, 
nnd  made  olV.  I  was  d«-t<'rmirieo,  iiowever,  not  to  be 
lieatc  n  ;  and,  as  I  had  nothing  on  but  a  pair  of  troii.sei-s 
and  n  llannel  shirt,  1  threw  myself  as  I  was,  into  the 
stream,  and  soon  succeeded  in  reaching  the  opposite 
b,iiik,  when  I  at  once  started  in  jiursuit. 

In  this  way,  swimming  and  wnding  alternniely, 
wveral  rivulets  -wanips,  and  dykes  were  cros.sed  nnd  re 
cro.ssed  ;  but,  r  a  long  time,  the  result  was  doubtful. 
At  last,  however,  the  poor  animal  slack  ned  his  juice, 
staggered  and  lay  ilown,  bui  again  jii  'icedcd,  though 
»]ipar."ntly  with  pain  nnd  dilliculty.  Seeing  this,  I 
redoubled  my  exertions,  and  having  succeeded  in 
turning  bin,  towards  the  I,iike,  I  drove  him  right  ,  'o 
the  water,  which  was  here  .shallow,  nnd  where  •" 
Bt'v.^ral  tiuu's  stuck  fast  in  the  mud.  I  now  felt  sure 
of  my  (piarry  ;  and  having  ajiproachcd  sutlieiently 
iK'ar,  I  seized  him  by  the  wounded  leg,  nnd  severed  the 
tendon  at  tho  kneo  joint.  The  struggle  betweiii  ns 
now  became  severe.  On  tryiug  to  lay  hold  of  his 
Iiorns,  which  were  most  formidalile  weajions,  with  the 
intention  of  lutting  his  throat,  he  stnick  out  with  so 
much  violence,  as  (o  upset  me,  an<l  f  was  nearly 
Bmothcred  with  nmd  and  watci'.  But  I  lie  poor  crea- 
ture's course  was  run.  His  loss  of  blood  and  cripjib^d 
stato  soon  enabled  nie  to  put  nn  end  to  his  miseries 
Ife  wns  n  noble  eld  sl.ig  — the  finest  antelope  of  the 
species  that  I  ever  shot,  and  they  wore  many  ;  he  well 
rewarded  mo  for  all  my  exertions. 

As  onr  traveller  n.sceiulcd  the  Teoije,  the  landscn]ie 
kept  improving.  Alagnificent  palm.s,  dute  trees,  nnd 
other  fruit-bearing  as  well  ns  firtimber  trees  abounded. 
The  nrborcal  scenery,  indeed,  in  .some  places,  ex- 
ceeded in  beauty  anything  to  bo  seen  elsewliero  iu 
Africa.  The  woods  resounded  with  the  wild  notes  of 
bi.'ds,  and  .miiiial  life  was  almost  on  a  par  with  the 
cxubemnt  vegetation.  liliinocerose.-',  hippopotami, 
bidFaloes,  sassnbys,  liartebeests,  pallnbs,  red-bucks, 
Iccho't,  and  herds  of  (Ik^  (inest  of  the  antelope  tribe 
wcro  daily  met  with.  I'ily  it  is  to  think  that  when 
this  glorious  inland  stream  begins  to  subside  after  the 
niinuiil  overflow,  noxious  elHuvia  arc  emitted,  cjirrying 
(Icjith  nlong  with  them.     8uch  is  tho  climate  of  Africa. 


The  tniveller  also  first  meets  that  sud  pest  of  Africa,  , 
tho  tsetse  fly,  on  the  ascent  of  tho  Teoge. 

Cii>codiIes  abound,  not  only  in  the  lake,  but  in  all 
its  rivers,  both  the  Teoge  and  the  Teriga.  Ono  doe.i 
not  often  liear,says  .Mr.  Anderason, of  crocodiles  in  theso 
parts  seizing  on  human  beings  when  immersed  in  water, 
which  would  .seem  to  prove  thnt  these  animals  nro 
"mnn-cators"  rroin  the  compulsion  of  hunger,  rather 
than  from  habit.  Iiidc>ed,  I  have  been  as»iure<l  l>y  several 
pel-sons  that  there  is  little  danger  of  l)eing  attacked, 
provided  one  makes  a  great  noiso  previously  to  enter- 
ing tho  water.     Accidents,  however,  do  ocenr.     Only 

a  few  yenr.i  ago  nn   Kngli.'h  gentleman,  .Mr.   K , 

was  carried  oil"  by  one  of  these  lioni'  creatures.     Ha 

and  his  companion,  .Mr.  M ,  who  t(dd  me  the  sad 

story,  bad  encainpel  on  the  b.mks  of  the  Zonga  ;  nnd, 
as  a  number  of  water  fowl  were  seen  di.s|S)rting  them- 
selves on  the  stream.  Mr.  IX proci'i-ilcd  there  in 

the  hope  of  obtaining  a  shot.  He  soon  succoedetl  in 
killing  sc'Veiul,  and  nmcmgst  the  rest  a  miiscovy  duck; 
but  he  was  unable  to  seunro  it  for  want  of  a  boat. 

Whilst  looking  about  for  n  cnnoo,  he  observed  a  fine 
antelope  a)iproaeliing  :  and  running  ipiickly  towards 
I  lie  waggon,  which  was  hard  by,  be  called  out  to  his 
men  to  bring  him  a  rille.  On  his  return  to  the  river, 
he  found  that  the  antelipe  had  escaped.  He  then 
proceeded  towards  the  spot  whence  he  had  shot  at  the 
duck,  which  was  still  floating  on  the  surfticc.  His 
companion  having  by  this  time  joinerl  him,  he  expressed 
his  deti  I  iiiinatiiui  to  possess  the  bird  at  nny  cost,  and 
that  ho  W(aild  swim  nfter  it.  He  confes.si'd,  however, 
tli;it  be  felt  some  doubt  about  the  safety  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding, adding  that  he  had  oiiec  Ik'ci,  witness  to  the 
death  of  a  man  who  was  seized  and  destroyed  by  a 
shark  alongside  bis  own  boat.  Notwithstanding  this 
(his  (iwn)  opinion  of  the  risk  be  was  abmit  to  incur, 
nnd  the  warning  of  bis  friend,  be  undressed  and  plunged 
into  the  stream.  J  laving  swam  a  little  distance,  ho 
was  observed  to  throw  hinisi  If  on  his  I'ai  k,  as  if 
startled  nt  somo  object  beneath  him;  hut  in  another 
moment,  he  wa-s  pui-siiing  his  course.  When,  however, 
he  wns  about  to  lay  his  hands  on  tho  bird,  his  body 
wns  violently  convulsed  ;  and  throwing  his  arms  on 
high,  he  uttered  a  most  piercing  shriek,  nfter  which  ho 
was  seen  to  bo  gradually  drawn  onder  the  surface, 
never  to  re  aj)penr  ! 

Tho  hip|)oj(otamus,  we  have  nlso  gccii,  nbounds 
eipially,  and  the  native  Bayey*  ore  acciLstonied  to 
harpoon  this  great  animal  in  lb"  Teoge  nnd  other 
rivers  to  the  nortbwaril  of  Ngami  in  a  somewhat 
similar  manner  to  that  practised  with  the  whnle. 

Hip|iopotami  are  not  found  in  all  parts  of  the  river, 
but  only  in  certain  localities.  <)\i  nppronrbing  their 
liivourito  haunts,  the  natives  keep  a  very  sharp  look- 
out for  the  animnhs,  who.sc  prcsenee  is  often  known  by 
their  snorts  and  grunts,  whilst  splashing  and  blowing 
ill  the  water,  or  (should  there  be  no  interruption  to 
tho  view)  by  the  rip|de  on  the  siiifnct,  long  before  they 
nre  actually  Been. 

As  soon  as  the  position  of  tho  liippopotami  is  a«- 
certained,  one  or  more  of  tho  most  skilful  and  intrepid 
of  the  huntei-s  stand  prepare  I  with  tho  harpoons; 
whilst  the  rest  make  ready  to  biuncli  the  canoes,  should 
the  attack  prove  successful.  Tho  bustlo  ami  noiso 
caused  by  these  preparations  gr.idually  subside.  Con- 
vcrs-ition  is  carrier!  on  iii  a  wbisjier,  and  everyone  in 
i^n  tho  qiilvive.  Tho  snorting  and  plunging  l)ecom(» 
every  moment  more  distinct  >  but  n  bend  in  tho  struiin 
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ulill  liidoH  tho  aniiniilii  frnni  vivw.  Tlir  aw^h  being 
]i;i'-.'«'il,  Kt'Vrral  il.irk  dlijt'ctH  hit  seen  HcmtiiiK  listlessly 
■  III  tlio  W'.'tvr,  liMikiiig  iiioro  liko  the  crests  nf  Miukiii 
11"  ks,  tlmii  living  oreatiire.s.  Kver  iiml  aiiciii,  one  or 
I'tlier  i>r  the  Hhapi'li'ss  imiascs  jh  siibiiierf^eil,  Imt  scxiii 
au'ain  makes  it.H  appeaiaiirR  nil  tlie  i.lirfaec.  On,  oil, 
(;lhle.H  the  raft  willi  its  nal»l<! crew,  win) are  now  worked 
ii|i  to  the  lii),'hr>t  htatc  of  exciteiiieiit .  At  last,  tin- 
raft  Ih  ill  the  iiiidMt  of  the  herd,  wlm  ap|><'ai'  cpiile 
iiiicoiisvioiiM  of  danger.  I'resontly,  one  of  the  aiiiinaN 
iH  ill  iiiiinediato  coiitjict  witli  the  raft.  Now  is  the 
I'litieal  nioinent.  The  foieiiio«t  hiirpooiier  raises  liiiii- 
Kelf  to  Ills  full  liei);)it  to  give  tiie  greater  foive  to  the 
blow,  and,  the  next  instant,  the  fatal  iron  deseeiids 
with  unerring  aeeiiiaiy  in  the  body  of  the  hip|Mijio- 
taniiis. 

The  wounded  iininml  |diiiigeM  violently,  nnil  dives 
to  the  bottom  ;  but  all  bis  elVorts  to  eseape  are  nn 
avniling.  The  line,  or  tin.'  shaft  of  the  bar|ioon  may 
break  ;  but  the  cruel  Imrb  onee  inibediled  in  the  llesli, 
the  wenpoii  (owing  to  the  thiekness  and  toughness  of 
the  beast's  bide)  eaiinot  be  witbdrnwn. 

An  soon  as  the  lii|i|iojiotainus  is  Ktriiek,  one  lU'  more 
of  the  men  launeli  a  canoe  from  olf  the  raft,  ami 
liastiii  to  the  sliore  with  the  hariiooii-line,  and  take  a 
"round  turn"  with  it  about  a  tree,  or  bunch  of  reeds, 
Ko  that  the  aniiiml  may  either  be  "brought  nip"  at 
iMice,  or,  should  there  bo  too  great  a  stniiii  on  the  line, 
"  jilayed  "  (to  liken  Niiiall  things  to  great)  in  tho  same 
manner  as  the  Kilnion  by  the  tiHlierman.  Hut  if  time 
should  not  admit  of  tho  lino  being  jiasseil  round  a 
tree,  or  the  liki',  both  lino  and  "  buoy  "  are  tlii-own 
into  the  water,  and  the  aniinul  goes  whcrosocver  lie 
chooses. 

Tho  rest  of  the  canoes  nro  now  all  launched  from 
oil'  the  raft,  and  clia.se  is  given  to  tin-  ]>oor  brute, 
who,  HO  soon  as  ho  comes  to  tho  surface  to  breathe, 
is  saluted  with  a  shower  of  light  javelins.  (.S'm 
page  (J'.lti.)  A;^ain  he  dnscend.s,  his  track  deeply  crim- 
soned with  goro.  Prosontly — nnd  jicrliaps  at  .soino 
little  distancu — ho  onco  nioit>  apjiearx  on  the  surface, 
when,  as  before,  niiuijos  of  nil  kinds  are  liurhd  at  bis 
devoted  head. 

Wlieii  thus  beset,  the  infiirinted  beast  not  iiiifro- 
(|iiently  turns  upon  bis  luHailant.s,  and  either  with  his 
formiilable  tusks,  or  with  ii  blow  Iroin  his  enormous 
head,  staves  in,  or  capsizes  the  canoes.  At  times, 
indeed,  not  siitisfied  with  wreaking  bis  vcngiMiiee  on 
the  craft,  ho  will  attack  om-  or  other  of  the  crew,  and, 
with  a  single  grasp  of  his  horrid  jaws,  either  terrilily 
mutilate  the  (loor  fellow,  or,  it  may  lu',  cut  his  body 
t.iirlv  in  two. 

Tiie  ehiiso  often  lasts  ii  c msidernble  time.  So  long 
as  the  line  nnd  the  liar|H>on  hold,  the  animal  cannot 
esca|)i',  beenuso  tho  "buoy"  always  marks  his  wliere 
about.  At  length,  from  loss  of  blood  or  exhaustiun, 
ISi'heinotli  sueciimbs  to  his  pursuers. 

It  is  n  remarkable  fact  that  almost  the  same  method 
of  securing  the  liippopotnmiis,  as  that  just  de.sci-ibcd, 
was  a<lopted  by  tho  ancient  Kgyptiaiis. 

"  The  hippopotamus,"  saya  Diodmus,  "  is  clia.se  1  by 
many  ]>ei-sons.  each  armed  with  iron  javelins.  As  i-ooii 
as  it  makes  its  appcaranco  nt  the  surface  of  the!  water, 
they  surii'Miid  it  with  boats,  and  closing  in  en  .ill 
sides  they  wound  it  »ilh  blades,  funiished  with  inui 
barbs,  and  h.iviiig  heiiipcii  ropes  f.isteneil  to  tlicm,  in 
order  that,  when  wounded,  it  may  be  let  out,  until  its 
tti'vugth  fails  it  from  loss  of  blood." 


Ilefore  Mr.  Andenwon  returned  to  the  I^iko  niul  was 
fairly  on  bis  way  hmne,  four  months  liad  elapsed,  but 
tlmugli  this  piirtion  of  his  travels  was  not  devoiil  of 
interest,  he  eonlines  himsidf  t)  relating  merely  oiio 
striking  incident  that  bifcl  him,  and  a  few  goneiid 
reuiark.s. 

iJoiirneyiiig  in  a  very  lonely  piirt  of  tho  country,  and 
only  aecompaiiied  by  a  single  native,  I  nrrived  one  day 
at  a  fountain,  situated  in  n  ilefile  between  sonio  craggy 
rocks.  The  water  Issued  from  dilferi'iit  jiarts  amongst 
these  clitls,  forming  little  pools  lieri"  nnd  there;  nnj 
though  tho  jilaci^  was  dilliciilt  of  access,  elephants,  nnd 
other  large  game,  were  in  the  habit  of  Hocking  to  tho 
water  nightly.  As  tho  stony  nature  of  the  ground 
ad'orded  excellent  "ambuscades,"  and  being  much  in 
want  of  provisions,  T  deti'rmined  to  watch  the  ]iools  in 
ipu'stion  for  a  night  or  two. 

The  first  night  was  n  failiii  '  ,  but  in  tlio  Hocond,  1 
succeeded  in  killing  a  white  rhinoceros.  After  this, 
though  1  watched  long  and  well,  nothing  apiM>ared, 
and  at  last  sleep  overtook  nie.  Jlowlcmg  1  sUinibered 
I  know  not  ;  but  on  a  sudden  1  thought,  or  drc.imt, 
that  1  was  in  danger.  Krom  much  night-wutcliing, 
my  hearing  and  sight  liiid  gradually  ncipiired  kiicIi 
an  acuteii(!s.s,  that  even  in  sleep  [  was  able  to  retain  a 
certain  consciousness  of  what  was  jiiLssing  around  mo; 
ami  it  is  probable  that  I  was  indebted  to  this  rcinark- 
ablo  faculty  for  the  )ire.servatiou  of  my  life  on  the 
present  occasion.  At  lirst  1  could  not  divest  myself 
of  fear,  and  for  awhile  my  senses  were  too  confused  to 
enable  me  to  form  any  accurate  uotion  of  the  imagined 
danger,  (iradually,  however,  consciousness  returned, 
and  [  could  di.itinctly  Inar  tho  breathing  of  nn  animal 
close  to  my  face,  accompanied  by  a  purr  like  that  of  u 
cut.  I  knew  'hat  only  one  aniinid  existed  in  these 
part.s,  cajiable  (f  proiliieing  the  sound,  and  at  once 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  lion  was  iietuully 
stooping  over  me. 

If  a  mail  had  ever  cniiso  for  dread,  I  think  I  cer- 
tainly had  on  this  occasion.  1  bccnnio  seriously 
alarmed.  My  first  impulse  was  to  get  hold  of  my  gun, 
which  \  .IS  lying  ready  cocked  immediately  before  me, 
and  the  next  to  raise  myself  )iartiully  from  my  re- 
clining position.  In  doing  so  I  made  as  little  noise  as 
possible ;  but  slight  though  it  might  lie,  it  was  Hiilli- 
cii'iit  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  beast,  who  tittered  a 
griilV  kind  of  growl,  too  well  known  to  be  nii.sundcr- 
stood.  Following  with  my  eyes  the  direction  of  the 
sound,  1  endeavoured  to  discover  the  lion,  but  could 
only  maki-  out  n  large  dark  nia^^s  looming  through  the 
night-mist.  .Scarcely  knowing  what  1  Wivs  abont,  I 
instinctively  levelled  my  gun  at  the  beaat.  My  linger 
was  on  the  trigger;  !  ir  a  nuiinent  I  hesitated;  but, 
by  a  sudden  iinpul.se,  pulled  it,  and  the  next  instant 
the  surrounding  rocks  rang  with  tho  report,  followed 
by  roarings  from  the  beast,  as  if  in  the  agonies  of  death. 
Well  knowing  what  a  wcainiled  lion  is  capable  of,  and 
how  utterly  liilple.ss  I  was,  I  regretted  my  riishness. 
The  wounded  beast,  who  at  times  seemed  to  b,;  within 
a  few  paces  of  the  "skiiini,"  and  nt  others  at  .some 
little  distance,  was  rolling  on  tho  groinid,  and  tearing 
it  up,  ill  cniivulsive  agonies.  How  Iniig  this  struggle 
lictween  lite  and  death  lasted  is  hard  to  .say,  but  to  nie 
it  appeared  nn  ago.  tiradually,  liowcver,  and  to  my 
great  relief,  his  roars  and  moans  subsided,  and  .d'tcr 
awhile  ceii-ed  altogether. 

Itawii  at  length  appealed  ;  but  it  was  not  until  after 
foiiio  time,  and  then  wiu.  unich  caution,  that  I  vuu- 
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Iiirud  to  aDcertaiii  tho  tuUs  uf  tlio  lion,  wliu,  Ui  my 
gixMit  satigfactiuii,  I  fuiiiid  dead  within  tifty  yardii  uf 
lyy  plnco  of  conccalmeut.  Tho  bcMt  wan  of  an  avoniga 
Hizo,  but  unfortunately,  tlio  hynnaa  and  jiicknls  Iiad 
(iluycd  lad  havoc  with  his  skin, 

Some  time  proviouHly,  my  men,  iiyebrecht  and  Klaas 
Caal,  had  also  shot  a  lion  in  this  identical  H|iot ;  hut 
owing  to  his  fearful  growls,  whilst  dying,  tUoy  thought 
it  liost  to  decamp  at  onco  without  ascertaining  his  fate. 

During  tho  four  months  that  I  'vus  absent  from  my 
mv<:,  I  travelled  either  alonu  or  accom|Ninied  by  a 
:>ing!o  native,  sometimes  on  foot,  and  at  others  on 
hoino-back  or  ox-liack,  over  upwards  of  i>  thousand 
miles  of  country,  \iaria  of  it  emulating  the  Halmra  in 
Bcatxiity  of  water  and  general  inhospitality.  Tongue 
is  too  feeble  to  express  what  I  suAiircd  at  times.  To 
my  nothing  of  narrow  escapes  from  lions  and  other 
dangerous    beasts,    I    was    constantly    enduring   the 
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cravings  of  hunger  and  tho  agonies  of  thirst  Occa- 
sionally I  was  as  much  as  two  days  without  tasting 
food,  and  it  not  unfiwiuently  hapiicned  that  in  the 
course  of  tho  twenty-four  hours  I  could  only  once  or 
twijo  moisten  my  iwrched  lips.  Bometimea  I  was  so 
overcome  by  these  causes,  coupled  with  bodily  fatigue, 
that  I  fainted.  Onco  botli  my  steed  and  myself  drop|)ed 
down  in  thu  midst  of  a  sand-plain,  where  wo  K-mained 
a  long  time  in  a  stato  bordering  on  unconsciousness, 
and  ox|K>sed  to  all  the  injurious  effecU  of  a  tropical 
sun.  I  would  at  times  pursue  my  course  with  a  |>ained 
and  listless  step,  scarcely  knowing  what  I  was  about, 
and  stagsering  like  a  drunken  man.  "Tiiis,"  says 
Captain  Messum,  when  s|>eaking  of  tho  hardships  he 
had  undergone  in  a  short  tour  into  the  interior  of  tho 
west  coast,  "  was  tho  pleasure  of  travelling  in  Africa. 
It  requires  the  endurance  of  a  camel  and  tho  courage 
of  a  lion." 
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TTTK   STKPPKS   OK   IfUSSIA   AND  TIIK  CAUCASUS. 


I. 

Hi.;hian  TkniiKmv   ti>  tJoijiNisvnoM-  Mcuiikiih  nr  Cui.n. 

NIKH--I,lri'I.K  lIlHSIANH  lift  M  \l.lll:iis.s|  A  NS -I 'lISS.II'KS  IIK 
TlIK  I'kIIAISK  /AMllliKirAN  <  OKSACKS  t'lliHAlKM  OY  TIIK 
l>l)M    A.Ml    Vlll.dA       FollKIliN    t'lPMINISiS. 

IllsTuitv  mill  cxiHtiiig  liict.s  ('(>iii|k-I  iih  tii  nilmit  Unit 
tlicit'   u   mi   ill^^lallc(•,  mivo  timt    i-xliiliitrd    \>y  (iiciit 


li  tl'llllllll'y  III  I'llIiilliMltliill  UN  llll!  I!lls.-.i;lll.<.  'I'lir  illlTiT- 
fiiro  lirtwii'ii  llii'  Iwii  ciiimtriri  is  rriimlkalili',  iiimI  _m  t 
it  Ih  |irc(iMcly  wlmt  iiii^lit  In'  cxiurdil  IVmii  (lnir  ripin- 
j>iirativi'g('(igrii|iliii'al  |HiHitii>ii.  Tin'  I'liitril  Kiiigilmii, 
inlaiidi'il,  liiix  Hi'iit  fiirtli  iIn  cxccssivi'  |iii|iiiliiliiiii,  nr,  tu 
Hiieak  iimrc  cnrivutiy,  its  N|iiiitiil,  iiitrlli;,'iiil,  ami  nitrr- 
prising  |i('o|ilo  liavii  t'liiigiati'il  of  (lii'ir  nwn  t! I  will,  h 
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Itiitain,  (it'll  |ii'ii|i|)i  iliH|ilajing  no  coiistuMt  uiiil  risuliito  '  i'muiil  iirw  wmlils  ill  tlii!  Unitcil  Statis,  in  ('miiiiiLi,  in 
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C'oliiinliia,  in  AuNtrolin,  at  tJio  Cape,  ami  in  innnincralilt: 
minor  si'ttlcmcnts.  Itnssia  has,  on  thr  contrary,  liniiti'd 
hcrai'lf  to  ii  gradual  H|ii'i'iulins{  I'roni  u  ooinnuiu  ci'iitrc 
to  tlirtt  wliicli  now  oniliraci's,  as  far  lis  mere  npacc  is 
concerned,  nearly  oiie-hall' of  ICnrofie  and  Asia. 

Proceeding  fnnn  a  coniparntivcly  small  district  at 
tlio  foot  of  the  Valdai  MountiiinB,  they  have  gnidiially, 
during  a  thousand  years,  spread  over  a  seventli  part  of 
tlio  globe.  When  the  German  ]>eoples,  in  the  period 
lietween  tlio  second  and  fifth  centuries,  overs])reud  the 
whole  of  Enro])e,  their  expeditions  were  in  search  of 
conquests;  entiro  nations  eraignited,  not  with  a  view 
to  coloniso  peacefully,   but   to   invade  and    conquer 


nations  already    peopled,    and    despoil   them   of  llieir 
ancient  landed  jMLsscssions. 

Colonisation  among  the  Spaniards  and  rortiigue,se 
also  assumed  the  chuiiicter  of  conquest ;  they  went 
forth  as  adventurei-s  in  quest  of  treasure,  and  settled 
colonisation  was  a  siibonlinate  object.  The  I'ussian, 
and  especially  the  Oreat  J{ussian  peojile,  liegan  to  colo- 
nise from  the  earliest  times,  in  every  direction,  without 
any  inducement  or  encouragement  on  the  part  of  the 
government.  Single  bands  of  adventurers  prooeeded 
into  the  boundless  plaits  of  Russia,  in  search  of  advan- 
tageous spots  on  which  to  .settle  and  establish  a  colony. 
Hence  it  i.s,  that  in  the  earliest  times  of  its  history,  wo 
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find  isolated  settlements  spread  over  nearly  the  entire 
country,  those  boundless  plains  stretching  from  the 
Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Caspian,  from  the  Ural  Mountains 
to  Hungary.  As  soon  as  the  colony  increased,  it  sent 
forth  offshoots,  and  the  memory  of  the  first  bond  between 
those  mother  and  daughter  colonies  has  ever  been  kept 
up ;  and  it  is  thus  that  we  hear  of  "  Mother  Novgorod," 
"Mother  Suzdal,"  and  "Mother  Moscow."  These 
colonies  generally  followed  the  course  of  the  rivers  :  we 
find  them  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century  on  the  banks 
of  all  the  rivers  of  modern  Russia,  the  Volga,  Don  and 
Dnieper  in  the  South,  and  the  Dwina,  Lukhona,  and 
Dvina  in  the  North. 

These  colonists  settled  peaceably  among  other  races, 
Fins  and  Scythians,  but  not  in  separate  families,  like 
the  Germans,  mingling  and  amalgamating  with  foreign 
peoples,  but  in  closely  associated  bodies,  maintaining 
their  nationality  inviolate,  whilst  they  kept  up  an 
intimate  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  powerful  peo- 
ple of  the  Russians.  This  spirit  of  nationality  in  the 
Russians  was  so  strong  and  invincible,  that  it  gradu- 
ally supplanted  that  of  the  original  inhabitants,  and 
completely  Russianised  them.  The  Tartars  themselves, 
when  they  join  the  Russian  church,  as  many  noble 
families  among  them  have  done,  become  perfectly 
Russianiscd. 

The  Great  Russians  are  not  an  unmixed  race,  but 
essentially  of  Slavonic  origin,  and  have  become  mingled 
in  the  north  with  Tchudish  (Finnish),  and  in  the  south 
with  Tartar,  Caucasian,  and  even  Mongol  races.  During 
the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  dominion  of  the  Tartars 
diverted  its  course  from  tho  south,  colonisation  in 
Russia  proceeded  from  Novgorod,  as  centre,  principally 
towards  the  north  and  north-east,  the  ancient  Biarma- 
land  (Perm).  During  the  last  '"'o  centuries,  liowever, 
it  has  been  directed  southward,  and  has  advanced  so 
extensively,  that  the  Steppes,  which  formerly  stretched 
as  far  as  Tula  and  Penza,  are  already  more  than  half 
cultivated,  although  possessing  in  some  parts  but  a 
scanty  population. 

Previous  to  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  govern- 
ment was  not  so  constituted  as  to  admit  of  any  great 
interference  with  tl.a  march  of  colonisation.  Peter, 
however,  organised  colonies  in  districts  where  none 
previously  existed,  as  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  line  of  the  Caucasus.  He  also  made  grants  of 
land,  and  even  of  extensive  districts,  in  his  newly- 
acquired  but  unoccupied  southern  and  south-eastern 
countries,  to  the  grandees  of  his  court,  with  a  view  to 
obtain  the  cultivation  of  this  country  by  their  depend- 
ants. The  same  course  was  pursued  to  a  still  greater 
extent  by  the  succeeding  government,  and  under 
Catherine  II.,  in  so  extravagant  a  manner  as  to  give 
rise  to  great  embarrassments.  These  grants  were  in 
conse'  aencc  very  much  restricted  under  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  and  have  almost  entirely  ceased. 

Tho  population  of  New  Ruspia,  as  it  is  called,  extend- 
ing from  Central  Russia  to  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Caucasus,  consists  for  the  main  part  of  Little  Russians 
or  Malorossians,  formerly  known  by  the  appelation  of 
Cossacks  of  tho  Ukraine,  with  numerous  villages  of 
Great  Russians  or  Muscovites,  colonies  of  Germans, 
Greeks,  Jews,  and  Bulgarians,  and  lastly  tho  Kalmucks 
or  Tartars,  who  occupy  the  greater  part  of  tho  Crimea 
aud  the  western  shoi'es  of  the  Bea  of  Azof 

Tho  history  of  the  Cossacks,  who  constituted  in  some 
manner,  a  modern  democratic  chivalry,  presents  one  of 
tho  most  interesting  phenomena  in  the  whole  Slavonic 


race.  All  that  is  known  of  them  is,  that  they  were  at 
fii-st  robber-bands,  who  went  forth  from  the  great 
Steppes,  through  which  flowed  the  Dnieper,  in  quest  of 
plunder  against  the  Poles,  Muscovites,  and  Tartars. 
The  number  of  these  predatory  bands  swelled  until 
they  formed  a  people,  and  their  territory  became  the 
border  country,  the  Ukriiine.  They  adopted  an  ex- 
tremely free  constitution,  although  they  outwardly 
acknowledged  the  king  of  Poland  as  their  sovereign 
lord.  Their  active  -warlike  spirit,  and  well-regulated 
constitution,  made  them  become  an  outpost  of  Christen- 
dom against  the  Tartars  and  Turks.  They  gradually 
fell  off  from  Poland,  and  were  drawn,  by  religious 
sympathy  towards  Moscow.  Peter  I.  efiiected  their 
complete  union  with  Russia — a  union,  however,  which 
was  only  consolidated  when  Catherine  II.  subjected 
the  whole  of  Little  Russia  to  her  sceptre. 

The  Turks  having  been  completely  humbled  by 
Catherine,  the  military  constitution  of  the  Cossacks 
became  not  only  no  longer  a  necessity,  but  a  matter 
of  embarrassment.  Catherine  abolished  their  military 
and  political  constitution  in  1775,  and  a  part  of  the 
renowned  Zaporogian  Setcha  or  Republic,  which  had 
first  risen  into  power  in  the  islands  of  the  Dnieper,  was 
transferred  to  the  Caucasian  frontier,  whilst  another 
part,  after  seeking  a  settlement  among  the  Turks, 
returned  to  Russia,  where  they  were  allowed,  in  1828, 
to  settle  on  the  Sea  of  Azof,  where,  like  the  Tcheruo- 
moi-ski  Cossacks,  they  man  a  fleet  of  boats. 

The  remnant  of  these  Zaporogian  Cossacks  is  said  to 
number  about  170,000  heads  who  furnish  30,000 
troops  regidarly  organised,  forn  ing  twelve  cavalry  and 
nine  infantry  regiments,  together  with  three  light 
batteries  of  horse  artillery,  one-third  of  which  serve  as 
a  cordon  against  the  mountaineers  of  Western  Caucasus. 
By  an  ukase  of  1842,  all  the  Little  Russian  Cossacks 
on  the  Kuban  and  the  Black  Sea  were  similarly  or- 
ganised with  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  who  are  not 
Little  Russians,  but  belong  to  the  Muscovite  or  Great 
Russian  race  from  Novgorod  —  emigrants  who  first 
settled  on  the  Don. 

From  these  two  oldest  Cossack  settlements  have 
sprung  all  the  other  existing  Cossack  colonies.  In  the 
earliest  times  the  Cossacks  of  the  Volga  sprang  from 
the  Cossacks  of  the  Don.  Their  descendants  conquered 
Siberia  in  1581,  and,  as  a  mixed  race,  now  extend  from 
the  Ural  to  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  They  are  well  off, 
and  pursue  agriculture,  cattle-breeding,  hunting,  bee 
keeping,  and  fishing  on  an  extensive  scale.  Their 
military  service,  however,  which  consists  in  protecting 
the  frontier,  which  now  embraces  the  Amur,  from 
its  embouchure  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tumen  in  1 31  °  E,, 
is  very  severe ;  many  thousand  men  are  obliged  to  be 
constantly  at  the  outposts.  The  government  has, 
however,  lately  organised  a  part  of  the  Bashkirs  and 
Kirghiz,  as  also  four  regiments  of  Tunguses  and  one 
regiment  of  Buriats,  and  will,  no  doubt,  extend  the 
system  till  they  have  also  their  Mantchu  Tartar 
cavolry. 

While  Little  Russian  Cossacks  are  settled  on  tho 
western  side  of  the  River  Kuban,  those  on  the  eastern 
side,  towards  the  Caspian  on  the  River  Tt  <  jk,  are  Great 
Russians,  offshoots  of  tho  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  aud 
called  Grebenski,  Mozdoski,  ius.  :  they  number  about 
120,000  souls,  and  furnish  seventeen  cavalry  regiments, 
together  with  a  brigade  of  horse  artillery  of  three 
batteries — in  all  sixteen  thousand  effective  troops. 

The  government  has  not  given  to  these  people  any 
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new  constitution,  but  has  simply  retained  the  ancient 
popular  one  as  it  existed  among  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Ukraine  and  the  Don.  The  total  number  of  Cossacks 
is  estimated  by  Haxthausen  (Russian  Empire,  vol.  II., 
p.  13)  at  875,000  souls,  of  whom  129,000  are  in 
military  service,  which,  in  case  of  necessity,  every 
Cossack,  from  fifteen  to  sixty  years  of  age,  is  bound  to 
render.  But  this  is  probably  under  the  number. 
"  What  other  state,"  says  Haxthausen,  "  possesses  a 
light  cavalry  force  of  136,000,  well-armed,  warlike, 
and  well  disciplined  troops  1" 

The  Cossacks  are  a  race  of  free  men ;  neither 
serfage  nor  any  other  dependence  upon  the  land  exists 
among  them.  The  entire  territory  belongs  to  the 
Cossack  commonwealth,  and  every  individual  has  an 
equal  right  to  the  use  of  the  land,  together  with  the 
p.tsture8,  hunting-grounds,  fisheries,  &c.  The  Cossacks 
pay  no  taxes  to  the  government,  but  in  lieu  of  this 
they  are  bound  to  perform  militaty  service.  They  are 
divided  into  three  classes — first,  minors  (Maloletniye) 
up  to  their  sixteenth  year ;  second,  those  on  actual 
service  (Stuzhiliye)  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years, 
therefore  until  their  forty-second  year;  thii-d,  those 
released  from  service  (Otstavniye)  who  remain  for  five 
years,  or  until  their  forty-seventh  year,  in  the  reserve, 
after  that  period  they  are  regarded  as  wholly  released 
from  service,  and  invalided. 

Every  Cossack  is  obliged  to  equip,  clothe,  and  arm 
himself  at  his  own  expense,  and  to  keep  his  hoi-se. 
Whilst  in  service  beyond  the  frontier  of  his  own 
country,  he  receives  rations  of  food  and  forage,  a  small 
amount  of  pay,  and  fifteen  roubles  for  a  baggage-horse. 
The  artillery  ammunition  and  train  are  at  the  charge 
of  government. 

The  Muscovites  and  che  Malorossians  are  said  to  be 
very  hostile  to  each  other,  though  professing  the  same 
creed  and  subject  to  the  same  government.  In  spite  of 
all  the  efforts  of  the  government,  and  notwithstanding 
all  the  Muscovite  colonies  disseminated  through  this 
country,  no  blending  of  the  two  races  has  yet  been 
effected.  The  old  ideas  of  independence  of  the  Cos- 
sacks of  the  Ukraine,  are  veiy  far  from  being  entirely 
extinguished,  and  the  Malorossians,  who  have  not 
forgotten  the  liberty  and  the  privileges  they  enjoyed 
down  to  the  end  of  the  last  century,  always  bear  in 
mind  that  serfdom  was  established  amongst  them  only 
by  an  imperial  ukase  of  Catherine  11.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  steps  taken  by  the  present  emperor 
to  abolish  this  state  of  things,  may  assist  in  reconciling 
these  people  of  different  origin. 

With  regard  to  foreign  colonies  established,  the  new 
Russian  Government  adapted  its  regulations,  at  first, 
ii.  strict  accordance  with  their  wants.  Eivch  of  them 
possessed  a  constitution  in  harmony  with  its  manners, 
its  usages,  and  its  state  of  civilisation ;  but,  latterly, 
the  principles  of  political  unity  have  been  gaining  the 
upper  hand,  and  all  the  government  measures  are 
tending  to  assimilate  the  foreign  populations  to  the 
free  peasants  of  the  crown. 

II. 

Till  Stepfks— Fields  ot  Hiiiut-Tiir  Tcnoniio-ZiEMfc, 
OB  Black  Eibtii— Soil  and  Aspect — Classes  or  Steppes 
— Smow-stobms— Ravihib— Oebhah  Colonies — Tna  Land 

or   NOMADES— FUIDBB    IHFOBTANCI    Of  TQE    StIPPIS   TO 
COHMBBOI. 

The  character  of  the  (wople  and  the  progress  of 
civilisation  in  Little  Rr.ssia  are  alike  influenced  by  the 
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character  of  the  country.  The  whole  of  Southern 
Russia,  from  the  banks  of  the  Dniester  to  the  Sea  oi 
Azc'and  the  Caspian,  and  almost  up  to  the  very  foot  of 
the  Caucasus,  consists  eylusively  of  viust  plains  called 
Steppes,  elevated  only  frcm  forty  to  fifty  yards  above 
the  sea.  The  word  "step"  is  Russian.  Oriental 
geographers  called  them,  "  the  fields  of  Hiiihat." 

The  extent  and  boundaries  of  the  district  which 
bears  the  name  of  the  European  Steppes  are,  Ilax- 
thauson  says,  very  uncertain.  Popular  usage  gives  the 
name  to  districts  that  are  not  wooded,  and  to  others  that 
have  been  long  reclaimed  and  cultivated.  Hen*  von 
Brinken  has,  however,  the  credit  of  having  fixed 
geographically  and  geologically  the  limits  of  the 
genuine  Steppes. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  Steppes  does  not  lie  so  much 
in  the  nature  of  the  soil,  as  we  have  granite  steppes, 
chalk  and  tertiary  limestone  steppes,  and  niid  and  salt 
stepjjes,  but  in  the  vegetation :  whilst  in  the  north  of 
Russia  the  whole  soil  becomes  covered  spontaneously 
with  bushes  and  trees,  the  soil  of  the  Stej)pe  breaks  out 
everywhere  into  grass  and  weeds,  and  wood  never 
springs  up  of  itself :  the  absence  of  this  constitutes  the 
character  of  the  Steppes.  (Haxthausen,  vol.  ii.,  p.  01.) 
In  the  words  of  H.  D.  Seymour,  M.  P.  {/iiisaiu,  on  thn 
Black  Sea  and  Sea  of  Azof,  etc.,  p.  14),  where  &.•■'. 
Steppes  begin  the  forests  end. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  causes  of  this  inade- 
quacy of  the  soil  of  the  Steppes  to  sustain  arboreal 
vegetation,  and  on  the  causes  of  the  treeless  aspect  of 
these  great  plains,  as  also  on  the  possibility  of  covering 
them  with  trees  by  planting.  Some  consider  that  they 
were  in  ancient  tin"'8  covered  with  wood,  which  has 
been  destroyed  by  the  nomade  peoples  who  in  all  ages 
have  inhabited  them.  The  authority  of  Strabo  is  used, 
who  mentions  the  country  between  Perekop  and  the 
Dnieper  under  the  name  of  Hyltea  (woody)  because  of 
its  dense  forests,  although  there  is  not  now  a  shrub  to 
be  seen  there;  and  Haxthausen  says  he  observed  in 
the  government  of  Saratof,  which  belongs  to  the  region 
of  the  Steppes,  that  the  Rivers  Irguiss,  Jaroslaw,  and 
Aktouba  were  still  bordered  by  splendid  forests  of  oaki\ 
beech,  poplars,  and  willows,  although  pines  were  never 
to  be  met  with.  Murchison,  however,  with  reason,  we 
venture  to  think,  utterly  disbelieves  in  the  former 
existence  of  forests  that  have  been  destroyed,  and 
argues  that  the  total  absence  of  trees  in  Southern 
Russia  results  from  general  conditions  of  climate,  and 
from  the  want  of  dew,  whic!  is  the  cause  commonly 
assigned  for  it  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  itself. 

But  if  there  be  nc  trees  or  shrubs,  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  Russia  enjoy  a  herbaceous  vegetation  of  ex- 
treme richness,  which  occupies  the  soil  with  a  vigour  of 
growth  which  is  rarely  met  within  Europe,  and  grasses, 
which  in  other  places  scarcely  attain  the  height  ot'afoot, 
are  met  with  in  the  Steppes  reaching  upwards  of  six 
feet.  The  reason  of  this  prolific  vegetation  is  that  tho 
Steppes  are  mostly  within  the  region  of  the  celebrated 
tchomo-ziem^,  or  black  earth,  which  is  a  deposit  of 
amazing  fertility,  peculiar  to  the  southern  part  of 
Russia.  "The  tchomo-zt'in,"  says  Murchison,  "has 
its  northernmost  limit  defined  by  a  waving  tine,  which 
passing  from  near  Kief  and  Tcliurnigof,  a  little  to  tho 
south  of  Lichvia,  appears  in  54°  of  north  latitude  in  that 
tract,  then  odvances  in  its  couwo  eastward  to  57"',  and 
occupies  tho  left  bank  of  tho  Volga  west  of  Tchoboksar, 
bstwcen  Nijny  Novgorod  and  Kazan.  In  apiiroachiiig 
the  Ural  chain  wo  saw  no  black  earth  to  tho  nort.li  •)! 
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J\"az;in,  but  it  was  plentiful  on  tlio  Knma  and  avotuid 
Ufa.  Again,  on  tho  Asiatic,  or  Siberian  sido  of  tlie 
Ural  Jlouutains,  wo  travelled  through  one  largo  mass 
of  it  near  Kaniensk,  south  of  tho  Issetz  river,  in  lati- 
tude .00'  north,  and  through  another  between  Miask 
and  Tri>it.sk.  In  tho  great  Siberian  \Aama  we  heard 
tliut  it  spreads  over  considerable  spaces  in  tho  eastern 
cenlriil,  and  southern  jiai-ts  of  that  region.  Although 
wo  met  witli  it  occa.sionally  in  the  low  goi'ges  of  the 
Ural  chain,  and  in  the  Bashkir  country  on  both  flank.i 
of  the  sijuthern  Ural  (in  plateaux  more  than  1000  feci; 
above  tlio  level  of  tho  sea),  and  alsj  in  the  Steppes  of 
the  Kirghiz;  wo  did  not  see  it  in  the  plains  near 
Orenburg,  nor  to  tho  south  of  that  city.  There  is  none 
to  the  south  of  Tzilritzin  on  the  Volga,  in  the  Steppes 
of  the  Kalmuks  between  that  jilace  and  the  mouth  of 
llie  Don;  and  it  is  only  in  very  limited  patches  along 
the  Sea  of  Azof^or,  in  other  words,  on  the  southern  face 
of  tliat  elevation  between  the  Dnieper  and  the  Don 
which  con.stitute.s  what  is  commonly  called  the  granitic 
Steppe.  It  occur.i,  however,  in  great  thickness  on  the 
plateaux  ou  tho  northern  sido  of  that  axis,  where  it 
surmounts  tho  carboniferous  limestone  with  many 
seams  of  coal,  so  that  it  might  at  lirst  sight  be  supposed 
to  bo  produced  by  the  decomposition  <jf  the  subjacent 
carbonaceous  strata.  It  lies,  however,  upon  rocks  of 
nil  ages,  and  occupies  the  centre  of  a  trough,  large  ns 
an  European  empire,  having  the  detritus  of  the  crystal- 
line and  older  rocks  for  its  northern,  and  the  low  gra- 
nite Steppes  and  Caspian  deposits  for  its  southern 
limits."  It  occujjics  an  area  of  about  180  millions  of 
acres  in  European  Russia,  and  varies  from  a  few  feet 
to  fifteen  and  twenty  feet  in  thickness.  "  In  travelling 
over  these  black  tractf  in  a  dry  sommer  we  were 
often,"  s.iys  Murchison,  '■  luring  a  whole  day,  more  or 
less  surrounded  by  a  cloud  of  black  dust,  arising  from 
the  dried  up  tchorno-zem,  which  is  of  so  subtle  a  nature 
as  to  rise  up  through  the  sod  in  rich  grass  countries 
under  the  stamp  of  the  horaes'  feet,  and  forms  so  dense 
a  cloud  that  tho  traveller  is  often  begrimed  like  a 
working  collier." 

This  black  earth  is  not,  tho  humus  arising  from  decayed 
forests  or  vegetables  during  tho  present  period  of  the 
world's  histoiy.  as  no  trace  of  trees,  roots,  or  vegetable 
fibre  is  found  in  any  part  of  the  empire.  In  the  northern 
parts  of  Russia,  where  tho  forests  have  been  lately 
cleared,  no  vestige  of  it  exists,  while  it  abounds  south 
of  a  certain  line,or  exactly  in  those  extensive  and  stcppe- 
liko  undulations  which  have  been  devoid  of  trees 
throughout  all  known  time.  Its  extreme  fertility  is 
attributed  to  the  unusually  lai'ge  quantity  of  nitrogen 
whicli  it  contiiins;  and  its  origin  is  referred  to  the 
period  when  tho  Russian  continent  was  still  submerged, 
and  the  tchorno-zieme  (which  Russian  economists  justly 
consider  as  one  of  the  most  precious  treasures  of  the 
empire)  was  tho  mud  at  the  bottom  of  a  great  internal 
sea.  This  union  of  the  black  earth  with  a  temperate 
climate  in  the  Steppes  between  the  Dniester  and  the 
Don  already  enables  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries 
to  send,  as  from  Mariopol,  the  finest  wheat  to  the 
European  markets,  and  justifies  economists  in  looking 
forward  to  this  region  as  one  destined  to  a  brilliant 
future.  On  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea 
of  Azof  and  eastward  of  tho  Don  the  Steppes  become 
less  fertile,  until,  wearing  a  more  and  more  barren 
aspect,  they  gradually  get  blended  with  the  sandy 
deserts  of  Tartary.  On  the  eastern  shore  of  tho  Sea  of 
Azof,  ill  tho  countries  of  the  Don  and  Tchernomorsky 


Cossacks,  there  is,  however,  some  splendid  land,  nnd 
large  quantities  of  corn  and  linseed  are  sent  thence, 
northwai'ds  to  Taganrok  for  exportation,  and  south- 
wards to  supply  the  army  of  tho  Caucasus.  Tho 
Steppes  are  also  in  parts  covered  with  a  rich  herbage,  on 
which  feed  large  lierds  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
camels.  The  ujiper  layer  of  the  soil  of  the  Steppes  pre- 
sents, indeed,  a  great  variety  in  its  composition,  from 
lands  impregnated  with  saline  substances,  and  moving 
sands,  to  the  mixtures  most  favourable  to  vegetation. 
As  this  upper  layer  rests  upon  a  subsoil  which  does  not 
eiv-sily  permit  infiltration,  it  is  upon  its  thickness  that 
depends  its  fertility ;  for,  where  it  is  not  deep  enough 
to  retain  humidity,  the  land  becomes  easily  saturated 
by  rain,  and  dried  by  evaporation.  This  cireumstanco 
is  a  great  check  to  cultivation,  because  long  droughts 
are  common  in  these  countries.  All  the  Steppes  are 
not  in  this  disadvantageous  position,  although  such  is 
their  predominant  character  in  several  governments  to 
tho  south  and  east  of  the  empire.  This  want  of  rain 
and  absence  of  natural  means  for  retaining  moisture, 
such  as  hills  or  trees,  is  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  of 
the  country  ;  but  the  vegetation  of  that  part  of  the 
Steppes  which  is  only  used  for  pasturage  has  a  par- 
ticular character  which  modifies  the  influence  of  the 
droughts.  Nature  hero  shows  a  wonderful  variety  of 
resources. 

The  vegetation  of  the  spring  lasts  about  three  months, 
and  if  this  period  passes  without  abundant  rains,  the 
grass  does  not  reach  its  natural  height.  It  dries  in  a 
moment,  when  the  stalk  has  all  its  richness,  and  thus 
forming  a  natural  kind  of  hay,  it  offers  to  the  cattle 
during  nine  months  a  very  substantial  food,  and  these 
pastures  are  in  consequence  particularly  favourable  to 
sheep.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  rains  of  spring  ore 
very  abundant,  tho  vegetation  becomes  i-ank,  and  the 
grass  sometimes  reaches  four  times  its  natural  height. 
In  such  seasons  the  "  stipa  capillata  "  springs  up,  tho 
prickly  fruit  of  which  proves  injurious  to  sheep  hy 
penet'-ating  their  flesh,  and  often  causing  their  death. 
The  pasture  at  the  same  time  is  less  wholesome  and 
nourishing  :  in  short,  by  a  singular  contrast  in  this 
country,  which  la  generally  condemned  for  its  droughts, 
the  proprietors  of  the  Steppes  often  j)refer  a  dry  season 
to  one  too  rainy.  The  vegetation  of  the  pasturing 
Steppes  also  presents  another  peculiarity,  that  the  grass 
is  not  spread  in  an  even  manner  over  it,  but  in  isolated 
spots,  like  so  many  wadis  or  oases.  The  even  turf  is 
only  found  in  very  low  valleys. 

The  Steppes  are  divided  by  one  writer  into  "  clernnl 
Steppes"  and  "accidental  Steppes  ; "  tlie  first  are  those 
where  the  layer  of  soil  is  so  thin  that  they  never  can 
be  cultivated,  and  trees  will  never  bo  able  to  grow  ; 
while  the  others  are  highly  favourable  to  agriculture, 
and  some  remains  of  ancient  forests  are  found  in  th; 
low  volleys.  In  the  Steppes  near  Taganrok,  as  lont; 
as  they  are  uncultivated,  there  is  a  kind  of  natural 
rotation  of  crops.  To  the  herbage,  which  sometimes 
is  as  high  as  a  man's  waist,  succeeds  the  next  year  a 
coarse  weed  called  "  burian,"  which  rises  to  the  height 
of  three  or  four  feet,  and  is  cut  to  use  as  fuel.  Though 
it  burns  very  quickly,  it  serves  for  Russian  stoves, 
which,  heated  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  will  keep  an 
apartment  warm  during  the  whole  day.  To  the  burian 
succeeds  a  thin  kind  of  grass,  and  then  about  the  third 
year  the  pasture  is  again  excellent.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  Steppes  is  cultivated,  and,  without  any 
artificial  means,  produces  some  of  the  finest  wheat 
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known.  A  rest  of  ono  or  two  yonra  suffices  to  restore 
to  the  ground  its  original  fertility,  find  tlio  enormous 
tracts  of  uncultivated  land  make  it  never  necessary  to 
overtax  its  powers.  In  other  parts  tlio  cultivation  of 
the  Steppes  differs  from  that  of  all  other  countries. 
Certain  kinds  of  grain  are  sown  for  several  years  in 
succession,  and  then  the  ground  is  left  fallow,  and  be- 
comes covered  with  grass.  The  first  year  weeds  spring' 
up  in  abundance,  and  then  iu  the  second  and  thin', 
years  the  pasturage  becomes  excellent.  AVhen  the  fjil 
seems  sufficiently  recovered,  it  is  again  plougheci.  This 
agricultiinil  oyclo  occupies  from  ten  to  fifteen  year.f, 
according  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 


M.  Haxthauscn  divides  the  Steppes  into  five  classes : 

1.  The  tertiary  calcareous  formation  predominates  in 
Bessarabia,  Kaddia,  and  a  small  part  of  the  government 
of  Kherson. 

2.  The  chalk  forms  the  base  of  the  soil  in  tho 
north,  and  embraces  the  Steppes  of  the  governments  of 
Kharkof,  Woroneje,  Tambof,  a  part  of  tho  country 
jf  tho  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  and  the  government  of 
Saratof. 

3.  The  gi-anitic  base,  which  is  a  spur  from  the  Car- 
pathians, extends  along  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of 
Azof  to  the  Caucasus. 

4.  The  Stejipes  of  alluvial  deposit   extend  to  tho 
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south-east  along  the  Kuban  and  Terek,  which  run  east 
and  west  at  the  foot  of  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
Caucasus. 

5.  The  St«ppes  of  saline  base  extend  to  the  east  as 
far  as  the  River  Jaik,  which  runs  into  the  Caspian  Sea 
on  the  north,  and  on  which  is  situated  Orenbourg. 

The  Steppes  of  the  three  first  formations  have  a 
situation  much  higher  above  the  level  of  tho  sea  than 
the  alluvial  and  saline  steppes,  which  Pallas  tliinks 
evidently  formed  the  bottom  of  tho  waters  when  the 
Caspian  was  united  to  tho  Black  Sra.  They  are  every- 
where covered  by  a  rich  layer  of  humu»,  more  or  less 
thick.  The  alluvial  Steppes  are  of  extraordinary  fcr- 
tiiity  wherever  the  soil  is  not  covered  with  marshes. 

The  granitic  Steppes  are  mostly  covered  with  a  thick 


short  grass,  while  the  chalky  and  calcareous  Steppes 
produce  herbage  which  reaches  six  or  seven  feet  in 
height,  and  a  profusion  of  beautiful  varieties  of  wild 
flowers.  The  banks  of  tho  rivers  are  covered  with 
reeds,  which  reach  in  tho  alluvial  Steppes  an  enormous 
height.  The  cynarocjphalus,  akindofrccd,  in  German 
"  kletton,"  which  is  used  as  fuel,  is  found  from  thirty 
to  forty  feet  in  height.  That  portion  of  the  country  of 
the  Steppes  which  is  likely  to  be  of  great  future  im- 
portance is  the  one  situated  above  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Sea  of  Azof,  between  the  Carpathian  Mountains 
and  the  Don. 

For  a  short  period  in  April  and  Slay,  tho  Steppes 
present  a  beautiful  appearance.  Tho  brilliant  green  of 
the  rising  crops  of  corn,  and  the  fresh  grass,  inter- 
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mingled  with  flowers  of  the  most  lively  colours,  aro 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  give  a  charm  to  the  monotony 
of  the  scenery.  A  hot  scorching  sun,  however,  soon 
withers  the  grass,  which  assumes  a  brownish  Ime,  and 
clouds  of  dust  increase  the  dreariness  and  parched 
appearance  of  the  Steppes.  During  the  winter  the 
ground  is  covered  with  snow,  which  at  times  lies 
several  feet  deep.  Unimpeded  by  mountains,  forests, 
or  rising  ground,  the  winds  from  the  north  ea.st, 
passing  over  many  hundred  miles  of  frozen  ground, 
blow  with  rpsistless  violence,  and  often  uninterruptedly 
for  several  wecKo.  TVhen  the  frost  is  severe,  and  the 
snow  in  a  dry  powdery  state,  the  wind  drifts  it  about 
and  obscures  the  air.  The  snow-storms  aro  called  by 
the  inhabitants  "mctel"  or  "bui'a,"and  have  often 
proved  fatal  to  the  half-frozen,  blinded,  and  bewildered 
traveller,  who,  having  lost  his  way,  is  wandering  over 
the  dreaiy  icy  Steppes  in  search  of  a  place  of  refuge. 
Detached  houses  and  whole  villages  are  sometimes 
buried  by  the  drifting  snow,  through  which  the 
inmates  are  obliged  to  cut  their  way.  At  times  the 
traveller  looks  in  vain  for  the  solitary  post-house  at 
which  he  is  always  anxious  to  arrive,  and  learns  that 
ho  has  reached  his  temporary  resting-place  by  a  slight 
rise  in  the  snow,  and  by  his  sledge  being  overturned 
into  a  hole,  through  which  he  creeps  down  into  the 
smig  cottage,  which  is  sometimes  thus  buried  for 
several  weeks.  When  the  wind  blows  with  violence, 
and  the  snow  is  drifted  about  in  eddies,  the  storm  has 
a  singularly  bewildering  and  stunning  effect.  The 
inhabitants  themselves  lose  their  way,  and  the  herds  of 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  that  happen  to  be  surprised 
by  it,  become  seized  with  a  panic,  and,  rushing  head- 
long before  the  gale,  defy  every  obstacle  that  presents 
itself  to  their  wild  career.  They  are  then  inevitably 
lost,  and,  overcome  by  fatigue,  they  either  perish  in 
the  snow,  or  meet  their  death  by  falling  down  the 
precipitous  sides  of  some  ravine.  These  ravines  are 
called  "  Balkas,"  and  occur  frequently  in  the  Steppes 
that  lie  between  the  Dniester  and  the  Don.  To  the 
north  of  the  Crimea  they  are  most  frequent,  and  in 
some  parts  follow  each  other  in  quick  succession,  and 
always  in  the  direction  from  north  to  south. 

The  roads  in  Southern  Russia  are  mere  tracks,  and 
those  on  which  post  communications  are  established 
have  earth  thrown  up  at  their  sides,  and  at  intervals, 
conical  mounds  of  earth  or  stone  to  indicate  the  way. 
The  bridges  across  the  ravines  are  generally  in  such  a 
dilapidated  condition, that butfewofthemcan  be  trusted. 

The  melting  of  the  snow  in  the  months  of  March 
and  April  changes  the  ravines  into  torrents,  the  waters 
of  which,  ru.shing  with  incredible  violence,  form  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle  to  travellers.  The  ground,  saturated 
with  the  melted  snow,  becomes  so  soft  that  light- laden 
waggons  sink  in  it  to  the  axle-trees,  and  during  this 
season  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  the  wrecks  of  many 
of  them  that  could  not  be  dragged  through  the  mud, 
and   have  been  abandoned.     Post  carts,!  ti^^  convey 


'  Tlio  post-cnrls  are  founil  nt  every  post  stntioii  tliroughout 
Ruropcnii  Russia,  from  Arctmngcl  to  the  banks  of  the  Arns,  on  the 
borders  of  Persia,  and  aro  called  "pavosk,"  or  "tclegn,"  or 
"  pcrcclodnoi ;"  thoy  are  very  low,  liave  a  seat  for  tbo  driver  in 
front,  and  will,  with  difficulty,  hold  two  persons  inside :  they  have 
no  springs  and  no  scat,  and  the  traveller  sits  on  his  luggiigc. 
In  this  wny,  couriers  and  officers  perform  jonrncys  of  1000  and 
2000  miles  without  stopping,  except  to  change  at  each  station.  I 
have  myself  performed  a  jonrnoy  of  1200  miles  from  Tillis  to 
Odessa  in  this  manner,  and  have  fVcqucntly  known  Russians  to 
have  travelled  12,000  to  13,000  miles  within  the  your. 


but  one  or  two  persons  besides  the  driver,  of  tho 
lightest  and  smallest  description,  dragged  by  five  horses, 
proceed  only  at  a  foot's  pace. 

One  of  the  few  characteristic  features  of  tho  Steppes, 
is  the  number  of  tumuli  or  artificial  mounds  that  aro 
scattered  over  their  surface,  and  in  some  localities, 
especially  towards  the  Azof,  tliey  are  found  lying 
together  in  great  numbers."  These  tumuli,  or  "  kur- 
gans  "  as  they  are  called  by  the  natives,  aro  often  found 
to  contain  valuable  relics  of  early  ages.  There  aro 
other  artificial  mounds,  similar  to  tumuli,  in  certain 
directions,  at  intervals  of  from  one  to  three  versts,  extend- 
ing over  long  lines  of  country,  which  are  supposed  to 
have  served  as  watch-posts  and  beacons  to  the  roving 
hordes  who  used  to  inhabit  these  plains.  On  each 
mound  a  watch-tower  was  probably  erected,  and  a 
beacon  prepared,  which,  when  lighted  at  proper 
seasons,  would  serve  either  to  guide  them  homo  from  a 
predatory  excursion,  or  give  them  timely  notice  of  the 
approach  of  an  enemy.  During  tlie  summer  months 
the  well-known  phenomenon  called  the  "mirage"  is 
often  seen,  and  its  effects  are  as  beautiful  and  deceitful 
as  those  described  in  Africa.  That  part  of  the  Step])ea, 
called  the  Tchernomorfe,  between  the  Kuban  and  the 
Don,  with  the  exception  of  the  districts  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  sea,  is  almost  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  rearing  of  horses,  horned  cattle,  ahd  sheep. 
From  the  Don  westwards  to  the  River  Moloshua,  tho 
land  is  mostly  used  for  tillage.  From  the  Moloshna, 
again  westwards  to  the  Dnieper,  the  Steppes,  principally 
inhabited  by  the  Tartar  Nogai  tribes,  are  but  little 
cultivated,  and  might  afford  pasturage  to  a  far  larger 
quantity  of  cattle  and  horses  than  now  graze  upon 
them. 

The  German  colonies  of  tho  Moloshna,  and  others  of 
less  importance  in  the  vicinity  of  Mariopol,  may  be  weV. 
compared  to  oases  in  the  desert.  Their  neat  cottages, 
with  well-built  barns  and  out-houses,  surrounded  by 
trees  and  gardens,  and  by  highly  cultivated  fields,  bear 
the  signs  of  wealth  and  comfort,  and  of  the  care 
bestowed  upon  them  by  an  industrious  and  intelligent 
population.  The  German  colonies  form  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  dreary  country  in  which  they  are  situated, 
and  to  the  miserable  Russian  villages,  and  the  still 
more  wretched  Tatar  a-uls,  around  them.  Their  situ- 
ation is  always  well  chosen  on  some  sloping  ground,  on 
the  border  of  one  of  the  few  rivulets  that  water  the 
country.  The  population  of  the  Steppes  is  of  a  mixed 
character,  and  is  composed  of  Little  Russians,  Tatars, 
Greeks,  Cossacks,  German  colonists,  Kalmuks,  and 
Ai-menians.  Although  living  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  each  other,  they  neither  intermarry  nor  associate 
much  with  one  another.  They  differ  in  religion  and 
character  and  features  and  manners,  and  retain  the  dis- 
tinctive stamp  of  their  origin. 

Game  abounds  on  the  Steppes.  The  large  and  small 
bustard  are  seen  in  flocks  in  the  districts  to  the  north 
of  tho  Crimea.  The  "  streppet,"  of  a  larger  size  and 
lighter  in  hue  than  the  grouse,  the  only  English  bird 
to  which  it  can  be  compared,  partridges,  quails,  hares, 
snipe,  and  woodcocks,  are  to  be  met  with  in  great 
numbers,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  fine  flavour. 


'  "  It  would  bo  tedious  to  notice  on  every  occasion  tho  extra- 
ordinary number  of  tumuli  which  appear  during  the  whole  rout* 
(i.e.  from  Knsankaia  to  Tcherkask):  I  wish  the  reader  only  la 
keep  in  mind  the  curious  fact  of  their  being  everywhere  in  vi'iw." 
—Clarke's  Traveh,  part  i.  p.  251, 
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{Solves  are  scarce,  and  are  never  seen  in  packs  as  in 
Central  and  Northern  Busaia. 

Innumerable  inhabitants  of  a  smaller  race  people 
these  immense  plains.  Among  these  is  the  suroke,  or 
marmot  of  the  Alps,  which  is  seen  in  all  parts  of  the 
Stejipci),  sitting  erect  near  its  bnrrow,  and  on  the 
slightest  alarm  whistling  vei-y  loud,  and  obsci'ving  a}.\ 
around.  It  makes  such  extensive  subterraneous 
chambers,  that  the  ground  is  perforated  in  all  directions, 
>tnd  the  land  destroyed,  wherever  the  animal  is  found. 
The  peasants  universally  give  them  the  name  of 
'  VVastie.' 

"  The  biroke  is  a  gray  animal,  something  like  a 
wolf,  very  ferocious,  and  daring  enough  to  attack  a 
man.  The  Cossack  peasants,  armed  with  their  lances, 
sally  forth  and  chase  it  over  their  plains. 

"  The  most  numerous  of  all  the  animals  of  the 
Steppes  are  thosuslics,'  which  absolut<ly  swarm  in  all 
the  Steppes.  They  make  a  whistling  noise  like  the 
suroke,  but  are  much  smaller,  not  being  larger  than  a 
small  weasel.  They  construct  their  habitations  under 
ground  with  incredible  swiftness,  excavating  first  of  all 
a  small  cylindrical  hole  or  well  perpendicularly  to  the 
depth  of  three  feet ;  thence,  like  a  correct  miner, 
shooting  out  levels,  although  rather  in  an  ascending 
direction,  to  prevent  being  incommoded  by  water.  At 
the  extremity  of  his  little  gallery  the  suslic  forms  a 
very  spacious  chamber,  to  which,  as  to  a  granary,  he 
brings  every  morning  and  evening  all  he  can  collect 
of  favourite  herbage,  of  corn,  if  it  can  bo  found,  and 
roots,  and  other  food.  Nothing  is  more  amusing  than 
to  observe  the  habits  of  this  little  animal.  If  any  one 
approaches,  it  is  seen  sitting  at  the  entrance  of  its 
little  dwelling,  erect  upon  its  hind-feet,  like  the  suroke, 
carefully  watching  all  that  is  going  on  around  it. 
Nothing  annoys  it  so  much  as  water ;  and  if  some 
be  ])oured  into  its  hole,  it  comes  out  and  is  easily 
caught."' 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  the  Steppes  which  occupy 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  Rusiiian  empire,  and  as 
they  likewise  form  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
Crimea,  and  approach  within  a  short  distance  of 
Sevastopol  in  tho  direction  of  Inkerman,  this  de- 
scription in  the  main  features  will  also  apply  to  that 
peninsula. 

The  Steppes  have  been  the  land  of  nomadic  tribes 
from  the  earliest  historical  times.  They  were  once 
the  path  along  which  the  peoples  of  Asia  travelled 
to  Europe,  at  tirst  probably  settling  on  the  land,  like 
tlie  Germans  and  Slaavs;  afterwards  in  historical 
times,  plundering  and  destroying,  like  the  Huns  and 
Mongols.  Von  Hammer,  in  his  "History  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,"  says,  "  These  immense  Steppes, 
which  Taimur  or  Timour,  in  marching  against  Tacht- 
a-mish  or  Toktamish,  traversed  in  186  days,  are 
covered  in  winter  with  snow  os  high  as  the  grass 
in  summer,  and  are  inhabited  by  the  Nogais  and 
Kalmuks." 

The  Steppes  of  the  Pontus  were  the  last  station  on 
this  long  passage,  and  in  point  of  physical  character 
and  geographical  position  towai'ds  the  civilised  world 
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'  See  Clurko's  Travels,  pnvt  i.  cli.  12.  Hccoiitlj  rewards  hi\ve 
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the  most  interesting  part  of  all  the  Steppes.  Even  in 
mythological  times  the  coasts  of  the  Pontic  Steppes 
were  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  there  existed  a  very 
ancient  and  little  known  religious  connection  with  the 
interior  and  its  inhabitants,  the  Scythians  and  Hyper- 
boreans. At  what  time  the  Greek  colonics  originated 
on  the  Pontic  coasts,  and  in  smaller  numbers  even  far 
in  the  interior  of  the  country,  is  unknown.  At  a  later 
period  the  llomans  also  had  their  eye  at  least  upon  the 
coasts,  and  in  opposition  to  them  was  constituted  the 
power  of  the  Bosphorio  empire,  and  the  Chersonesian 
Republic.  The  Byzantine  emperors  were  for  a  long 
time  masters  of  a  part  of  the  coasts ;  from  them  the 
latter  passed  over  to  the  Genoecio,  whoso  power  some 
proud  ruins  still  testify.  The  Mongols  only  passed 
over  the  Steppe ;  but  the  Tartars  founded  an  empire 
on  the  southern  coast,  and  thence  exercised  a  loose 
kind  of  sway  over  their  nomadic  brethren  of  the 
Steppe.  The  scene  of  the  struggles  between  the 
Turks  and  Poles  lay  around  the  western  borders  of  the 
Steppe. 

The  whole  connection,  however,  of  the  European 
peoples  and  states,  with  their  districts,  was  merely 
created  by  the  commerce  kept  up  with  the  interior 
from  points  on  the  coast  established  by  civilised 
nations.  But  civilisation  never  penetrated  into  the 
interior,  which  remained  always  the  green  pasture- 
land  of  the  nomadic  tribes.  The  task  of  opening  up 
this  interior,  and  inducing  these  uninhabited  districts 
into  the  pale  of  civilisation,  was  reserved  for  the 
Russians. 

In  earlier  times  attempts  had  been  made  to  pene- 
ti-ate  into  the  country  from  the  south,  from  the  sea. 
But  the  Russians  came  from  the  north  ;  they  ilist 
sought  to  open  the  country  from  the  direction  of  the 
sea  in  a  peaceable  manner,  but,  being  disturbed  and 
attacked  by  the  nomadcs  of  the  Steppe,  they  were 
obliged  in  self-defence  to  conquer  the  country. 

That  this  conquest  has  not  been  of  merely  temporary 
importance,  as  in  the  times  of  Darius,  and  afterwards 
of  the  Mongols,  when  the  footsteps  of  the  conquerors 
immediately  disappeared  without  leaving  a  trace — and 
that  it  led  to  a  permanent  cultivation  and  peopling  ol 
the  Steppe — the  Russians  are  in  the  fii-st  place  in- 
debted to  the  Cossacks,  whose  peculiar  social  condition 
was  a  proof  that  there  is  actually  an  intermediate  state 
between  nomadic  and  settled  life. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time,  exiles,  fugitives,  and  ad- 
venturers from  both  the  Russian  races,  the  Little  and 
Great  Russians — Muscovites  and  Malorossians — wedged 
themselves  into  the  Steppe  The  ibrmer  came  from 
the  north-west,  and  settled  along  the  Dnieper,  founding 
there,  as  we  have  before  seen,  the  celebrated  republic 
of  the  Zaporogian  Cossacks.  The  Great  Russians  came 
from  tbo  north-east,  and  formed  in  the  same  manner 
the  settlement  of  the  Don  Cossacks.  These  warrior- 
colonists,  these  agriculturists  and  herdsmen  with  mili- 
tary institutions,  these  tillers  of  the  soil  with  nomadic 
habits,  as  KOhl  picturesquely  expresses  it,  were  alone 
fitted  to  introduce  the  first  germs  of  civilisation  into 
the  Steppe.  Cossack,  it  will  bo  understood,  is  not  an 
expression  for  a  race  of  people  so  much  as  of  a  state 
of  being  of  a  people.  Cossacks  are,  in  reality,  Great 
and  Little  Russians,  but  they  are  Cossacks  on  tho 
Steppes  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  were  there  no  Steppes 
there  would  be  no  Cossacks — except  as  an  arbitrary 
institution  uphold  after  tho  thing  itself  had  ceaiicd 
to  be. 
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Bussia  had  consolidated  her  power  in  tlio  north  of 
the  Stepjio  since  the  aixtccnth  century,  and  both 
Cossack  races  became  gradually  subject  to  her,  but  the 
Steppe  between  them  was  still,  for  nearly  two  centu- 
ries, the  land  of  the  free  nomads,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  battle-field  of  the  Turks  and  Russians,  of  the 
Cossacks  and  Tartars,  who  founded  an  empire  in  the 
Crimea,  and  from  thence  were  constantly  breaking 
through  the  Steppe,  and  attracting  Poland  and  Russia. 

Russia  first  succeeded,  under  Peter  I.,  in  victoriously 
reaching  the  coasts  of  tb"  Black  Sea,  after  conquering 
Kazan  ami  Astrakhan.  When  Peter  had  established 
himself  in  the  Sea  of  Azof,  the  Steppes  of  tno  Pontus 
and  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea  were  cvit  off  from  the 
Eastern  Steppes,  from  which  the  latter  were  formerly 
able  to  recruit  themselves.  Within  a  century  from 
that  time  the  whole  Steppe,  and  with  it  the  whole 
northern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  fell  under  the  power 
of  Russia. 

The  future  importance  of  the  Pontic  districts  consists, 
according  to  Haxthausen  {liuaaian  Knijnre,  vol.  II. 
p.  54),  in  the  following  circimistanccs.  A  time  will 
come  when  the  greatest  part  of  civili.sed  Euro])e,  being 
overpeopled,  will  be  unable  to  maintain  its  industrious 
inhabitants  without  the  importation  of  grain  ;  two 
granaries  will  remain  from  which  to  di-aw  supplies, 
North  America  and  the  country  of  the  Black  Soil  in 
the  centre  and  south  of  Russia.  These  immense  maga- 
zines of  grain  will  be  formed  for  Europe,  when  the 
means  of  communication  over  the  Steppe  become  or- 
{•;anised  in  such  a  way  that  the  supplies  may  roach  the 
ports  ol  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azof  at  every 
period  of  "le  year,  and  without  too  great  an  expense 
eithi,r  of  time  or  money.  When  trade  becomes  esta- 
blished here  on  a  groat  scale  (more  than  a  beginning 
already  exists),  other  branches  of  trade  and  mei'cantilo 
connections  will  bo  opened.  Commercial  roads  might 
be  formed  from  honce  to  the  central  parts  of  Asia ; 
and  were  the  Don  and  the  Volga  united  by  a  canal  or 
railway,  internal  communications  would  be  still  further 
enhanced. 

Russia  has  already  made  great  elTorls  to  establish  n 
flourishing  trade  on  the  southern  coasts,  and  to  culti- 
vate and  people  the  Steppes,  which  lie  to  the  north  of 
them.  In  the  first  of  these  objects  she  has  succeeded 
in  a  surprising  degree,  and  this  in  the  short  period  of 
sixty  ycara  ;  in  the  second  she  has  been  less  successful. 
While,  if  we  consider  the  progress  of  trade,  commerce, 
and  wealth,  or  social  life  in  general,  we  shall  find  those 
towns  and  ports  in  which  the  Russian  population  is 
not  predominapf,  to  have  an  unquestionable  superio- 
rity— the  foreign  trade  being  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
foreigners — even  in  Odessa  and  Taganrog,  so  on  the 
Steppes  wo  still  find  the  Kalmuks  the  Khirghiz,  and 
other  Tartar  and  Turkoman  tribes,  the  natural  masters 
of  the  soil. 

IIL 
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No  sooner  has  the  traveller  left  Sarepta,  on  the 
Volga,  than  on  both  sides  of  that  majestic  stream, 
with  its  multitude  of  islands,  clothed  with  alders  and 


aspens,  he  will  sec  the  bouudlcsi  Steppes  which 
stretch  away  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the  black 
masses  of  Kalmuk  and  Kirghis  encampments,  dotting 
the  surface  hero  and  there  ;  and  as  he  proceeds  on  his 
way,  he  will  encounter-  numerous  herds  of  camels 
going  to  drink  the  clear  water  of  the  Volgo,  and  he 
will  find  himself  wandering  among  the  Kalmuk  kibit- 
kas  scattered  over  the  Steppes. 

The  Kalmuks,  all  of  them  nomades,  are  exclusively 
engaged  in  rearing  cattle,  and  know  nothing  whatever 
of  agriculture.  They  breed  camels,  oxen,  sheep,  and 
above  all,  horses,  of  which  they  have  an  excellent 
description,  small,  but  strong  and  agile,  and  of  great 
endurance.  I  have  ridden,  says  a  South  Russian 
traveller,  Hommaire  de  Hell,  a  Kalmuk  horse  often 
eighteen  and  even  twenty-five  leagues  without  once 
dismounting.  The  Russian  cavalry  is  mounted  chiefly 
on  horses  from  the  Caspian  steppes  :  the  average  price 
of  a  good  horse  is  from  80  to  100  rubles.  Formerly 
the  Kalmuks  used  to  send  their  horses  to  the  groat 
fail's  of  Poland,  paying  a  duty  of  1.75  rubles  on  every 
horse  sold  ;  but  the  duty  was  raised  to  5.25  rubles  in 
1828,  for  every  horse  arriving  in  the  fair,  and  this 
unlucky  measure  immediately  destroyed  all  trade  with 
Poland.  The  business  of  horse-breeding  has  dimi- 
ni.thod  immensely  ever  since  in  the  Caspian  steppes. 
The  government  afterwards  returned  to  the  old  rate 
of  duty;  but  the  mischief  was  done,  and  the  Kalmuks 
did  not  ag.iin  appear  in  their  old  markets. 

It  is  impossible  to  know,  even  approximately,  the 
amount  of  cattle  belonging  to  the  tribes,  for  the  Kal- 
muks aro  too  superstitious  ever  to  acknowledge  the 
number  of  their  stock.  From  various  data  collected 
at  Astrakhan,  from  the  superintendents  of  the  hordes, 
we  m.ay  estimate  that  the  Kalmuks  possess  on  the 
whole  from  250,000  to  300,000  horses,  about  C0,000 
camels,  180,000  kine,  and  nearly  a  million  sheep. 

Prince  Tumene  is  the  only  one  of  the  Kalmuks  who 
has  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  his  attempts  have  been 
exceedingly  favoured  by  the  character  of  the  soil  in 
his  domains  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Volga.  His 
produce  consists  of  giuin,  grapes,  and  all  kinds  of 
fruit.  He  has  even  tried  to  manufacture  Champagne 
wine,  but  with  little  success;  and  when  wo  visited 
him,  he  entreated  mo  to  send  him  a  good  work  on  the 
subject,  that  he  might  begin  his  operations  again  on 
an  improved  ])lan. 

Princo  Tondoudof  is  also  striving  to  follow  in  Prince 
Tuinen.  )  footsteps.  Ho  has  lately  marked  out  a 
largo  space  in  the  steppes  for  the  fixed  residence  of  a 
part  of  his  Kalmuks,  but  I  greatly  doubt  that  his 
wishes  can  ever  be  realised.  He  has  for  many  years 
possessed  a  very  handsome  dwelling,  but  he  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  givo  up  his  tent,  so  strong  is  the  attach- 
ment of  all  this  race  to  a  nomade  life.  But  the  most 
potent  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
colony  consists  in  the  nature  of  the  soil  itself.  We 
have  traversed  that  portion  of  the  steppes  which  have 
been  allotted  to  the  Kalmuks  in  almost  all  direc- 
tions, and  found  everywhere  only  an  argillaceous, 
sandy,  or  salt  soil,  generally  unsuited  to  agriculture. 
Where  there  is  pasture,  the  grass  is  so  short  and  thin, 
that  the  ground  exactly  resembles  the  appearance  of 
the  steppes  of  the  Black  Sea,  when  the  grass  begins  to 
grow  again  after  the  conflagrations  of  winter.  Hence 
the  Kalmuks  are  ever  on  the  move  to  find  fresh 
pasture  for  their  cattle,  and  seldom  remain  in  one  spot 
for  more  than  a  month  or  six  weeks.    But  the  nio>.t 
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8crious  obataclo  to  agriculture  is  the  want  of  fresh 
water.  The  few  broolcs  that  run  through  the  Rteppea 
are  dry  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  tlio 
summera  are  generally  without  rain.  The  cold,  too, 
is  as  intolerable  as  the  heat :  'for  four  months  the  ther- 
mometer is  almost  always  steady  at  twenty-eight 
degrees  of  Reaumr.r  in  the  shade,  and  very  often  it 
rises  to  thirty-two  ;  then  when  winter  aets  in  it  falls 
to  twenty-eight  degrees  below  zero.  Thus,  there  is  a 
difference  of  nearly  sixty  degrees  between  the  winter 
and  the  summer  temperat'ire.  If  in  addition  to  these 
changes  of  tempei-aturo  we  consider  the  total  flatness 
of  the  country,  exposed  without  any  shelter  to  the 
violence  of  the  north  and  cast  wind.s,  it  will  easily  bo 
conceived  how  unfavourable  it  must  be  to  agriculture. 
A  nomade  life  seems,  therefore,  a  necessity  for  tlio 
Kalmuks,  and  until  the  development  of  civrlisation 
among  them  shall  make  them  feel  the  need  of  fixed 
dwellings,  they  must  be  left  free  to  wander  over  their 
steppes.  Moreover,  in  applying  themselves  exclu- 
sively to  pastoral  pursuits,  they  render  much  greater 
service  to  Russia  than  if  they  cm])loyed  themselves  in 
cultivating  a  stubborn  and  thankless  soil.  No  doubt 
there  are  numerous  oases  scattered  over  those  immense 
plains,  just  as  in  other  deserts,  and  arfriculttiro  might 
have  some  success  in  the  northern  parts;  but  these 
favourable  spots  ai-o  all  situated  amid  wildernesses 
where  the  cultivators  would  find  no  markets  for  their 
produce.  In  spite  of  all  these  drawbacks,  the  Russian 
government  still  persists  in  it?  endeavours  to  colonise 
the  Kalmuks,  and  strives  with  all  its  might  to  intro- 
duce among  them  its  system  of  xiniformity.  But  its 
efforts  have  hitherto  been  quite  fruitless ;  the  hordes 
are  now,  perhaps,  more  than  ever  attached  to  their 
vagrant  way  of  life,  in  which  they  find  at  least  a  com- 
pensation for  the  privileges  and  the  independence  of 
which  they  have  been  deprived. 

The  Kalmuks,  like  most  other  nations,  are  divided 
into  three  orders,  nobles,  clergy,  and  commons  ;  the 
members  of  the  aristocracy  assume  the  uame  of  while 
bones,  whilst  the  common  people  are  called  black  bone.t. 
The  priests  belong  indifferently  to  cither  class,  but 
those  that  issue  from  the  ranks  of  the  people  do  not 
CMily  succeed  in  effacing  the  stain  of  their  origin.  The 
prejudices  of  noble  birth  are,  however,  much  less  deeply 
rooted  at  this  day  than  formerly,  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  destruction  of  the  power  of  the  khans  and  the 
princes,  and  the  complete  subjection  of  the  hordes  to 
the  laws  and  customs  of  the  empire.  Bergmann'a 
account  has  therefore  become  quite  inapplicable  to  the 
present  state  of  things,  and  can  only  give  false  notions 
of  the  constitution  of  the  Kalmuks. 

Among  the  Asiatic  races  there  is  none  whose  features 
are  so  distinctly  characterised  as  those  of  the  Mongols. 
Paint  one  individual  and  you  paint  the  whole  nation. 
In  1816,  the  celebrated  artist,  Isabey,  after  seeing  a 
great  number  of  Kalmuks,  observed  so  striking  a 
resemblance  between  them,  that  having  to  take  the 
likeness  of  Prince  Tumene,  and  perceiving  that  the 
prince  was  very  restless  at  the  last  sittings,  he  begged 
him  to  send  one  of  his  servants  in  his  stead.  In  that 
way  the  painter  finished  the  portrait,  which  turned 
out  to  be  a  most  striking  likeness,  as  I  myself  can 
testify.  All  the  Kalmuks  have  eyes  set  obliquely, 
with  eyelids  little  opened,  scanty  black  eyebrows,  noses 
deeply  depressed  near  the  forehead,  prominent  cheek- 
bones, spare  beards,  thin  moustaches,  and  a  brownbh 
t'clJow  skin.     The  lips  of  the   men  are   thick  and 
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fleshy,  but  the  women,  particularly  those  of  high  rank, 
have  heart-sliaped  mouths  of  no  common  beauty.  All 
have  enormous  eara,  projecting  strongly  from  the  head, 
and  their  hair  is  invariably  black.  The  Kalmuks  are 
generally  small,  but  with  figures  well  rounded,  and  an 
easy  carriage.  Very  few  deformed  persons  are  seen 
among  them,  for  with  more  good  sense  than  ourselves, 
they  leave  the  development  of  their  ch'Mrcn's  frames 
entirely  to  nature,  and  never  put  any  kind  of  garment 
on  them  imtil  the  age  of  nine  or  ton.  No  sooner  are 
thoy  able  to  walk,  than  they  mount  on  horseback, 
and  apply  themselves  with  all  their  hearts  to  wrestling 
and  riding,  the  chief  amusements  of  the  tribes. 

The  i)ortrait  wo  have  drawn  of  the  Kulnmka  ia 
certainly  not  very  engaging ;  but  their  own  notions  of 
beauty  are  very  different  from  ours.  A  Kalrauk  prin- 
cess has  been  named  to  u?,  who,  though  frightfully 
ugly  in  European  eyes,  nevertheless  passed  for  such  a 
marvel  of  loveliness  among  her  own  people,  that  after 
having  had  a  host  of  suitors,  she  was  ot  lust  carried  off 
by  force  by  one  of  her  admirers. 

Like  all  inhabitants  of  vast  plains,  the  Kalmuks 
have  exceedingly  keen  sight.  An  hour  after  sun-set 
they  can  still  distinguish  a  c.imel  at  a  distance  of  thi-eo 
miles  or  more.  Very  often  when  I  perceived  nothing 
but  a  point  barely  visible  on  the  horizon,  they  clearly 
made  out  a  horseman  armed  with  his  lance  and  gun. 
They  have  also  an  extraordinary  faculty  for  wending 
their  way  through  their  pathless  wiklcrncsses.  With- 
out the  least  apparent  mark  to  guide  them,  they 
traverse  hundreds  of  miles  with  their  flocks,  without 
ever  wandering  from  the  right  course. 

The  costume  of  the  common  Kalmuks  is  not  marked 
by  any  very  decided  peculiarity,  the  cap  alone  excepted. 
It  is  invariably  of  yellow  cloth  trimmed  with  black 
lambskin,  and  is  worn  by  both  sexes.  I  am  even 
tempted  to  think  that  there  are  somo  superstitious 
notions  connected  with  it,  seeing  the  difliculty  I  expe- 
rienced in  procuring  one  os  a  specimen.  The  trousers 
OX"  wide  and  open  below.  Persons  in  good  circum- 
stances wear  two  long  tunics,  one  of  which  is  tied 
round  the  waist,  but  the  usual  dress  consists  only  of 
trousers  and  a  jacket  of  skin  with  tight  sleeves.  The 
men  shave  a  part  of  their  beads,  and  the  rest  of  the 
hair  is  gathered  into  a  single  mass,  which  hangs  on 
their  shoulders.  The  women  wear  two  tresses,  and 
this  is  really  the  only  visible  criterion  of  their  sex. 
The  princes  have  almost  all  adopted  the  Circassian 
costume,  or  the  uniform  of  the  Cossacks  of  Astrakhan, 
to  which  body  some  of  them  belong.  Tlio  ordinary 
foot  gear  is  red  boots  with  very  high  heels,  and 
generally  much  too  short.  The  Kalmuks,  like  the 
Chinese,  greatly  admire  small  feet,  and  as  they  are 
constantly  on  horseback,  their  short  boots,  which 
would  be  torturing  to  us,  cause  them  no  inconvenience. 
But  they  are  very  bad  pedestrians ;  the  form  of  their 
boots  obliges  them  to  walk  on  their  toes,  and  they  are 
exceedingly  distressed  when  they  have  not  a  horse  to 
mount. 

They  never  set  out  on  a  journey  unarmed.  They 
usually  carry  a  poniard  and  a  long  Asiatic  gun,  gene- 
rally a  matchlock.  The  camel  is  the  beast  they  com- 
monly ride,  guiding  it  by  a  string  passed  through  its 
nostrils,  which  gives  them  complete  command  over  the 
animal.  They  have  long  quite  abandoned  the  use  of 
bows  and  arrows ;  the  gun,  the  lance,  and  the  dagger 
being  now  their  only  weapons.  Cuirasses,  too,  hava 
become  useless  to  them,     I  saw  a  few  admirable  spevi- 
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nions  at  Priuco  Tnmcno's,  wlucli  appeared  to  bo  of 
Pcrsinn  tnanufucturc,  and  were  valued  at  from  fifty  ♦" 
n  hundred  horses.  In  spito  of  the  precepts  of  Budd- 
liisin,  which  forbid  them  to  kill  any  animal,  the 
ICulmuks  are  skilful  sportsmen  with  hawk  and  gun. 
'J'lioy  almost  always  shoot  in  the  manner  of  tlio  old 
nrquobusiei's,  resting  the  gun  on  a  long  fork  which 
plays  upon  nn  axis  fixed  at  the  extremity  of  the 
ban-el. 

The  Kalmuks,  like  all  pastoral  people  live  very 
frugally.  Dairy  produce  forms  their  chief  oliment, 
and  their  favourite  beverage  is  tea.  They  eat  meat 
also,  particularly  horseflesh,  which  they  prefer  to  any 
other,  but  very  well  done,  and  not  raw,  as  some  writers 
have  asserted.  As  for  eeroal  food,  which  the  natives 
of  Europe  prize  so  highly,  the  Kalmuks  scarcely  know 
its  use  ;  it  is  only  at  rare  intervals  that  some  of  them 
buy  bread  or  oatcake  from  the  neighbouring  Russians. 
Their  tea  is  prepared  in  a  very  peculiar  manner.  It 
comes  to  them  from  China,  in  the  shape  of  very  hard 
bricks  composed  of  the  leaves  and  coarsest  parts  of  the 
plant.  After  boiling  it  a  considerable  time  in  water, 
they  add  milk,  butter  and  salt.  The  infusion  then 
acquires  considtency,  and  becomes  of  a  dirty  red-yellow 
colour.  We  tasted  the  beverage  at  Prince  Tumene's, 
but  must  confess  it  was  pcifectly  detestable,  and 
instantly  reminded  us  of  Madame  Oibou's  incredible 
pi-eparation.  They  say,  however,  that  it  is  easy  to 
accustom  oneself  to  this  tea,  and  that  at  last  it  is 
thought  delicious.  At  all  events  it  has  one  good 
quality.  By  strongly  exciting  perspiration,  it  serves 
as  an  excellent  preventative  against  the  effects  of 
sudden  chills.  The  Kalmv.ks  drink  their  tea  out  of 
round  shallow  little  wooden  vessels,  to  which  they 
often  attach  a  very  high  value.  I  have  seen  several 
which  wei-e  priced  at  two  or  three  horses.  They  are 
generally  made  of  roots  brought  from  Asia.  It  is 
superfluous  to  say  that  the  Kalmuks,  knowing  nothing 
of  the  uso  of  tea-kettles,  prepare  their  infusion  in 
large  iron  pots.  Next  to  tea  there  is  no  beverage 
they  are  so  fond  of  as  spirituous  liquors.  They  manu- 
facture a  sort  of  lirandy  from  mare'd  or  cow's  milk ; 
but  as  it  is  very  weak,  and  haa  little  action  on  the 
brain,  they  seek  after  Russian  liquors  with  intense 
c.igemess,  so  that  to  prevent  the  pernicious  conse- 
quences of  this  passion,  the  government  has  been 
obliged  to  prohibit  the  establishment  of  any  dram- 
shops among  the  hordes.  The  women  are  as  eager 
after  the  fatal  liquor  as  the  men,  but  they  have  seldom 
an  opportunity  to  indulge  their  taste,  for  their  lords 
and  masters  watch  them  narrowly  in  this  respect.  The 
ICalmuk  kitchen  is  disgustingly  filthy.  A  housekeeper 
would  think  herself  disgraced  if  she  washed  her  utensils 
with  water.  When  she  has  to  clean  a  vessel,  no  mat- 
ter of  what  sort,  she  merely  empties  out  its  contents, 
and  polishes  the  inside  with  the  back  of  her  hand. 
Often  have  I  had  pans  of  milk  brought  to  me  that  had 
been  cleansed  in  this  ingenious  manner.  However, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  the  interior  of  the  tents 
by  no  means  exhibits  the  filth  with  which  this  people 
has  been  often  charged. 

Among  the  Kalmuks,  like  most  Oriental  nations, 
the  stronger  sex  considers  all  household  cares  deroga- 
tory to  its  dignity,  and  leaves  thera  entirely  to  the 
women,  whose  business  it  is  to  cook,  take  caro  of  the 
children,  keep  the  tents  in  order,  make  up  the  garments 
and  furs  of  the  family,  and  attend  to  the  cattle.  The 
men  barely  condescend  to  groom  their  horses;  they 


hunt,  drink  tea  iv  Ivnuwlf,  iti-etch  themselves  out  on 
felts,  and  smoke  i<r  i&uep.  Aiirl  to  these  daily  occu- 
l>ations  isome  gaaath,  am.it  m  chess,  and  that  played 
with  knucklo-boiMiK,  xati  jmj  have  a  complete  picture 
of  the  existenw  <.i  a  K*Imnk  p€Uer  /amilia$.  The 
women  are  quite  htiXiiaatMti  to  their  toilsome  life,  and 
make  cheerful  anl  tiuuiealsurl  housewives  ;  but  they 
grow  old  fast,  and  aifiwT .«  few  years  of  wedlock  become 
frightfully  ugly.  TWir  appearance  then  differs  not  at 
all  from  that  of  tlie  lutoi;  cheir  masculine  forms,  the 
shape  of  their  featii><t!tv  t&«vr  swarthy  complexion,  and 
the  identity  of  oo^tivnitr  e^flica  deceive  the  most  prac- 
tised eye. 

We  twice  viidted  nine  Kabnnks,  and  the  favourable 
opinion  we  cono«T«i  «A  s5«m  from  the  first  was  never 
shaken.  They  ai<e  HuotsaAt  pacific  people  imaginable ; 
in  analj'sing  their  ifcramgnnmy,  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  a  maliia'>nM  oV)aght  can  enter  their  heads. 
We  invariably  aivamo^vA  the  frankest  and  most 
affable  hospital  it  t  tcui-iOi^  ihe.m,  and  our  arrival  in  a 
camp  was  alwayt  liuiHtil  hj  the  joyful  shouts  of  the 
whole  tribe  Lurnnm^  tiy  meet  na.  According  to 
Bergmann's  book  Itf  mtma  Dot  to  have  fared  so  well 
at  their  hands,  mA  he  iftTengea  himself  by  paint- 
ing them  in  a  very  ^h&^qh  Eight. 

A  very  marked  (^uniittlerutic  of  these  tribes  is  their 
sociability.  Tbey  stildiimi  eat  alone,  and  often  enter- 
tain each  other  ;  jt  u  iFr«a  their  custom,  before  tasting 
their  food,  to  offar  a  fntit  «f  it  to  strangers,  or,  if  none 
are  present,  to  cHliiraii ,  Ht*  act  Li  in  their  eyes  both 
a  work  of  cLaritr,  taxi  it  ^ivt  of  propitiary  offering  in 
acknowledgmtDt  vi  itln  hvmAj  of  the  Deity, 

Their  dwelling*  a«  fellii  ««tits,  called  kibitkas  by  the 
Russians.  TLey  sre  four  or  five  yards  in  diameter, 
cylindrical  to  the  hti^ii  ai  a  man's  shoulder,  with  a 
conical  top,  ojiea  a-t  t&ie  aipex  tf>  let  the  smoke  escape. 
The  frame  is  L^t,  xati  taaa  he  taken  asunder  for  the 
convenience  of  cjutin^t.  The  skeleton  of  the  roof 
consists  of  a  voodtui  im^  (bcming  the  aperture  for  the 
smoke,  and  of  a  giv-ait  uxuAer  nf  small  spars  supporting 
the  ring,  and  retitiii^  'iOi  the  upper  circumference  of 
the  cylindrical  fr^aut:.  TiiK  whole  tent  is  light  enough 
to  be  carried  by  t«)9  cuuela..  A  klbitka  serves  for  a 
whole  family ;  Uttm,  w^smem,  and  children  sleep  in  it 
promiscuously  witlkt.qiit  aas^  Mparation.  In  the  centre 
there  is  alwa}-^  a  IririOt,.  out  which  stands  the  pot  used 
for  cooking  vea  aiitl  ttutadt.  The  floor  is  partly  covered 
with  feltfl,  carpetfi,  «iu4  nadia ;  the  couches  are  opposite 
the  door,  and  ihe  KnaMf  of  the  tent  are  hung  with 
arms,  leathern  T«Getil^  JLnoHekold  nten.sils,  quarters  of 
meat,  &c. 

Among  the  tau<A  imfftttamt  occnpations  of  these 
people  are  the  di8t£IILaJta<ini  «f  spirits,  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  felts,  to  wimk  a  tcitain  season  of  the  year  is 
appropriated.  For  tiin  htter  operation  the  men  them- 
selves awake  <mt  ct  t&Ksr  Istlia^gy,  and  condescend  to 
put  their  hands  to  Hue  witill:.  They  make  two  kinds 
of  felt,  gray  and  wlhjite  Tie  price  of  the  best  is  ten 
or  twelve  rubles  fw  Hint  jitece  ot  eight  yards  by  two. 
The  Kalmiiki  are  aim  r«tjr  expert  in  making  leathern 
vessels  for  llquidfi,  if  xM  :>hape!i  and  sizes,  with  ex- 
tremely small  throsltK.  Tie  women  tan  the  skins  after 
a  manner  whidi  itihe  <(iiiimm»  m  these  matters  will  find 
described  by  tiw  otMwsteti  traveller,  Pallas.  Tho 
priests,  moreoT«r,  ntutna&etnrp.  some  very  peculiar  teiv 
caddies;  they  are  ^i  vrmA,  their  shape  a  truncated 
cone,  witJh  nnmeroBs  cmamiental  hoops  of  copper.  In 
other  respecta  indaoitijr  ka»  made  no  progress  among 
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the  KuliiiulcK,  wIk/k  waiiU  arc  ao  limited,  that  none  of 
tli(.'m  has  ever  felt  the  need  of  applying  himself  to  any 
diHtinct  tra/le.  Every  man  can  RUp|iIy  hia  own  wautn, 
and  we  never  found  an  arti.ian  of  any  kind  among  tlio 
liordeM.  At  Aittniklian,  there  aro  some  Kalmuk 
journeymen  engagwl  in  the  fislieviea,  and  many  of 
them  are  in  high  rvpatc  as  Ixjatmcn.  On  the  whole, 
it  i.i  not  for  want  of  intelligence  they  are  witliout  arts, 
but  becuuHO  they  liavc  no  need  of  them. 

Wo  frequently  <{U<r*tione<l  the  Kalmukx  respecting 
their  wintering  under  a  t<;nt,  and  they  always  assured 
us  that  their  kihitkaji  perfectly  protected  them  from 
the  cold.  By  day  they  keep  up  a  fire  with  reeds  and 
dried  dung ;  and  at  night,  when  there  remains  only 
clear  coal,  they  sUtp  up  all  the  opnings  to  confine  the 
licat.  Their  feltn,  t>«M<lc«,  an  I  know  from  experience, 
are  so  well  made,  ok  Vt  nhelter  them  completely  from 
the  most  furious  t<»ra[>c«tfl. 

We  have  little  to  say  of  the  education  of  the 
Kalmuks.  Their  i<rinee)i  and  priesta  alone  boast  of  eome 
learning,  but  it  coruijitJi  only  in  a  knowledge  of  their 
religious  worka.  The  mam  of  the  people  grovel  in 
utter  ignorance.  Xcverthelcaa,  a  very  notable  intel- 
lectual movement  VmAc  place  among  the  tribes  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  at  which  period 
Zuia  Pandily,  one  of  their  high  priests,  invented  a  new 
alphabet,  and  euriclicd  the  olil  Mongul  language  with 
many  Turkuih  element*.  Thereupon  the  Kalmuk 
nation  had  a  literature  of  Hm  own,  and  soon,  under  the 
influence  of  its  numerooH  traditions,  and  its  historical, 
sacred,  and  {Mlitical  IxMks,  it  exhibited  all  the  germs 
of  a  hojjeful,  naacent,  civilisation  j  nor  was  it  rare  in 
those  days  to  find  men  of  decided  talent  among  the 
aristocracy.  But  Uljacha's  emigration  blighted  all 
these  fair  hoi>es.  The  books  were  all  carried  oft"  by  the 
fugitives;  the  old  traditionx,  so  potent  among  Asiatic 
nations,  gradually  became  extinct,  the  natural  bond 
that  knitted  the  variooii  hordes  together  was  broken, 
and  the  Kalmuks  that  remained  in  Europe  soon 
relapsed  into  their  old  barliarian  condition. 

The  habits  of  private  life  among  the  Kalmuks  aro  of 
course  in  accordance  with  their  state  of  civilisation 
and  i-eligious  belief,  and  are  strongly  marked  by  all  their 
gross  superstitions.  Yet  certain  of  their  customs  arc 
serious  and  affecting,  and  cannot  fail  to  make  an 
impression  on  the  traveller.  Others  are  curious  for 
their  jiatriarvlial  siuiplicity.  When  a  woman  is  in 
labour,  one  or  more  priests  are  sent  for,  and  whilst  the 
husband  runs  round  the  tent  with  a  big  stick  to  drive 
away  the  evil  spirit*,  the  ghelunga  stand  at  the  door 
reciting  prayers,  and  invoking  the  favour  of  the  deity 
on  the  child  about  to  be  bom.  When  the  babe  is 
come  into  the  worid,  one  of  the  relations  goes  out  of 
the  tent,  and  gives  it  the  name  of  the  first  object  he 
sees.  This  i*  the  practice  among  all  classes.  I  have 
known  a  prince  LitlU  Dog,  and  other  individuals 
bearing  the  most  whimsical  names.  The  women  remain 
veiled  for  many  days  after  their  delivery,  and  a  certain 
time  must  elapse  l-efore  they  can  be  present  at  the 
religious  ceremonies. 

The  customs  ob»crve<l  in  marriages  are  more  in- 
teresting, particularly  when  the  young  couple  belong 
to  the  aristocracy.  The  preliminaries  consist  in  stipu- 
lating the  amount  in  horses,  camels,  and  money,  which 
the  bridegroom  is  to  |)ay  to  the  bride's  father ;  this 
being  settled,  the  young  man  seta  out  on  horseback, 
accompanied  by  the  chief  nobles  of  his  Uluss,  to 
caiTy  off  bis  bride.     A  sham  resistance  is  always  made 


by  the  peojilo  of  her  cnmp,  in  spite  of  which  she  fails 
not  to  bo  borne  away  on  a  richly  caparisoned  horse, 
with  loud  shouts  and  /eux  <te  joie.  When  the  party 
arrive  at  the  spot  where  the  kibitka  of  the  now  cou|ilo 
is  to  stand,  nnd  where  the  trivet  supporting  their  great 
pot  is  already  placed,  the  bride  and  biidegi-oom  dis- 
mount, kneel  down  on  carpets,  nnd  receive  the  bene- 
diction of  their  priests;  then  they  rise,  and,  turning 
towards  the  sun,  address  their  invocations  aloud  to  the 
four  elements,  At  this  moment  the  horse  on  which 
the  bride  has  been  brought  home  is  stripped  of  saddio 
and  bridle,  and  turned  loose  for  any  one  to  catch  and 
keep  who  can.  The  intention  of  this  practice,  which 
is  observed  only  among  the  rich  is  to  signify  to  the 
bride  that  she  is  thoncefov  ,h  to  live  only  with  her 
husband,  and  not  think  of  returning  to  her  parents. 
The  sotting  up  of  the  kibitka  concludes  the  whole 
ceremony.  The  bride  remains  veiled  until  tho  tent  is 
ready,  and  her  husband  taking  off  her  veil,  hands  her 
into  her  new  home.  There  is  one  curious  incident  in 
the  marriages  of  tho  wealthy  which  deserves  mention. 
The  bride  chooses  a  bridesmaid  who  accompanies  her 
in  her  abduction  ;  nnd  when  they  como  to  tho  place 
for  the  kibitka,  tho  bride  throws  her  handkerchief 
among  the  men  ;  whoever  catches  it  must  marry  tho 
bridesmaid.  For  a  year  after  marriage  tho  wife  must 
confine  herself  to  the  tent,  and  during  all  that  tiino 
can  only  receive  visits  on  its  threshold.  Afterwards 
she  is  free  to  do  just  as  she  likes. 

All  marriages  are  not  contracted  in  this  pcaceablo 
manner  among  the  Kalmuks,  When  tho  relations 
cannot  agree  on  the  terras,  which  is  no  unusual  case,  tho 
question  is  very  often  settled  by  force.  If  the  young 
man  is  really  enamoured  he  calls  together  his  comrades, 
and  by  fortf!  or  cunning  carries  off  the  girl,  who,  after 
she  has  once  entered  his  tent,  cannot  under  any  pretext 
be  reclaimed  by  her  parents. 

Llamisra  seems  in  the  beginning  to  have  forbidden 
polygamy  and  divorce,  but  these  prohibitions  havo 
long  become  obsolete,  and  both  practices  are  now 
legalised  among  all  the  Kalmuks.  In  case  of  infidelity 
on  the  wife's  part,  the  repudiation  takes  place  publicly, 
if  the  husbcnd  requires  it.  Tho  most  broken  down 
horse  that  can  be  found  is  brought  out,  its  tail  is  cut 
off,  tho  guilty  woman  is  mounted  on  its  bare  back,  and 
hooted  out  of  the  Uluss.  But  these  scenes  occur 
very  rarely;  for  the  offended  husband  usually  contents 
himself  with  sending  his  wife  away  privately,  after 
giving  her  a  few  head  of  cattle  for  her  support,  Tho 
Kalmuks  of  the  Caspian  indulge  very  seldom  in  poly- 
gamy ;  indeed  I  never  heard  of  more  than  one  indivi- 
dual who  had  two  wives.  The  condition  of  women 
among  them  is  very  different  from  what  prevails  in 
Turkey  and  great  part  of  Asia ;  the  restrictions  of 
the  harem  are  unknown,  and  both  wives  and  maids 
enjoy  the  greatest  independence,  and  may  freely  eximse 
their  faces  to  view  on  all  occasions. 

The  first  encampment  of  Kalmuks  visited  consisted 
of  a  score  of  tents.  All  the  men  came  out  to  meet 
us :  they  took  the  camels  from  the  britchka,  and  would 
not  allow  our  people  to  lend  a  hand ;  then  having 
pitched  our  tent  a  little  way  off  from  their  own,  at  tho 
foot  of  a  tumulus,  they  began  to  dance  with  their 
women,  in  token  of  rejoicing.  Oue  of  the  latter  went 
down  on  her  knees  and  begged  some  tobacco,  and 
when  she  had  got  it  she  became  an  object  of  envy 
to  her  companioa",  before  whom  she  hastened  to  dis- 
play nnd  smoke  it. 
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Wlioii  night  Lad  fallen,  tho  camp  wait  lighted  up 
with  numeruuB  iircR,  which  gave  a  Htill  mora  ciiriouR 
iixpuct  to  tho  kibitkos,  and  tho  dancing  figiircM  of  tlie 
Knlniukii  and  CosHaoks,  whoso  exuberant  gaiuty  wuh  in 
part  owing  to  an  extraordinary  distribution  of  food 
and  brandy.  Tlio  women  advanced  in  their  turn,  and 
several  of  them  forming  a  circle,  danced  in  the  same 
manner  as  tho  ladies  of  honour  of  the  Prinoeas  Tuniene. 
Hut  they  all  seemed  extremely  ugly,  tliough  some  of 
tlieni  were  very  young. 

Two  days  afterwards  wo  arrived  at  the  edge  of  o 
pond,  where  we  arranged  to  puss  the  night.  The  sight 
of  tho  wuter,  and  the  thousands  of  birds  on  its  surface, 
all'orded  ua  real  delight ;  there  needed  but  such  a  little 
tiling,  under  such  circumstances  as  ours,  to  constitute 
an  event,  and  occuj)y  tho  imagination  !  All  that  even- 
ing was  spent  in  shooting  and  hawking,  bathing,  and 
walking  round  and  round  the  pool.  We  could  not 
satiate  ourselves  with  tho  pleasure  of  beholding  that 
brackish  mud,  and  the  forest  of  reeds  that  enconi])assed 
it.  No  landscape  on  the  Alps  or  the  Tyrol  was  pro- 
bably o\  ".r  hailed  with  so  much  enthusiasm. 

Beyond  this  pond,  the  appoaranco  of  the  Steppes 
gradually  changed ;  water  grew  less  rare,  tho  vegetation 
less  scorched.  We  saw  from  time  to  time  herds  of 
more  than  five  himdred  camels,  grazing  in  freedom 
on  tho  short  thick  grass.  Some  of  them  were  of 
gigantic  height.  I  shall  never  forget  tho  amazement 
tlicy  manifested  at  beholding  ua.  Tho  moment  they 
))crcuivcd  us  they  hurried  towards,  then  stopped  short, 
gazing  at  ua  with  outsti'ctched  necks  until  we  were  out 
of  .sight. 

Tho  eighth  day  after  our  departure  from  Huiduk, 
our  hcsh  water  was  so  sensibly  diminished  that  we 
woro  obliged  to  use  brackish  water  in  cooking.  This 
cliungo  in  our  kitchen  routine  fortunately  lasted  but  a 
iow  days ;  but  it  was  enough  to  give  me  a  hearty  aver- 
sion for  meats  so  cooked :  they  had  so  disagreeable  a 
taste,  that  nothing  but  necessity  and  long  habit  can 
atiDunt  lor  their  ordinary  use.  The  Kalmuks  and 
Cossacks,  however,  use  no  other  water  during  a  great 
jKirt  <if  the  year. 

That  siiiiie  day  we  had  a  very  singular  encounter, 
which  went  near  to  be  tragical.  Shortly  before  encamp- 
ing, we  saw  a  very  long  file  of  small  carts  approaching 
ua ;  our  Kalmuks  recogni.std  them  as  belonging  to 
Turkmans,  a  sort  of  jjcople  held  in  very  bad  repute,  by 
rouson  of  their  quarrel  some  and  brutal  temper.  Every 
untoward  event  that  happens  in  the  Stepi)es  is  laid  to 
their  account,  and  there  is  jierpetual  warl'are  between 
them  and  the  C'o.ss:icka,  to  whom  they  give  more  trouble 
than  all  the  other  tribes  ])ut  together.  As  we  advanced, 
an  increivseil  confusion  was  manifest  in  the  convoy,  and 
suddenly  all  tho  oxen,  as  if  possessed  by  the  tiend, 
exhibited  the  most  violent  terror,  and  began  to  run 
away  in  wild  disorder,  da-shing  against  each  other, 
\i|iseitingand  breaking  tho  carts  loaded  with  salt,  wholly 
regardless  of  the  voices  and  blows  of  their  drivers, 
Siinie  moments  elapsed  before  wo  could  account  for  this 
tit  range  disaster,  and  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the 
l\uiou»  abuse  with  which  tho  Turkmans  assailed  our 
eseort.  The  oamel-drivers  were  the  real  culprits  in  this 
tttVair,  for  lliey  knew  by  experience  how  much  horses 
and  oxen  are  frightened  by  the  sight  of  a  camel,  and 
they  'uglit  to  have  moved  out  of  the  direct  lino  of 
march,  and  not  exposed  us  to  the  rage  of  the  fierce 
cartel's. 

Tho  moment  immediately  after  the  catastrophe  was 


really  critical.  All  the  Turkmans,  incensed  at  the 
sight  of  the  broken  carts  and  their  salt  strewed  over 
the  ground,  seemed,  by  their  threatened  gestures  and 
vociferations,  to  bo  ilcbating  whether  or  not  they  should 
attack  us,  A  single  imprudent  gesture  might  have 
been  fatal  to  us,  for  they  were  more  than  fifty,  and 
armed  with  cutlasses ;  but  the  steady  behaviour  of  the 
escort  gradually  quieted  them.  Instead  of  noticing 
their  hostile  demonstrations,  all  our  men  set  to  work 
to  repair  tho  mischief,  and  the  Turkmans  soon  followed 
their  example ;  in  less  than  an  hour  all  was  made  right 
again,  and  tho  scene  of  confusion  ended  much  more 
peaceably  than  we  had  at  first  ventured  to  hope.  All 
parties  now  thought  only  of  the  comical  p.irt  of  the 
adventure,  and  hearty  laughter  supplanted  the  tokens 
of  strife.  To  seal  the  reconciliation,  a  distribution  of 
brandy  was  made,  which  completely  won  the  hearts 
of  tho  follows,  who  a  little  before  had  been  on  the 
point  of  murdering  us. 

The  more  we  became  accustomed  to  the  stillness  and 
grandeur  of  tho  desert,  the  better  we  understood  the 
Kalmuk's  passionate  loveforthe  Steppes  and  his  kil)itka. 
If  happiness  consist  in  freedom,  no  man  is  more  happy 
than  he.  Habituated  as  ho  is  to  gaze  over  a  boundless 
expanse,  to  endure  no  restriction,  and  to  pitch  his  tent 
wherever  his  humour  dictates,  ij  is  natural  that  he 
should  feel  ill  at  ease,  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined, 
when  removed  from  his  native  wastes,  and  that  ho 
should  rather  die  by  his  own  hand  than  live  in  exile. 
During  our  stay  at  Astrakhan,  every  one  was  talking 
of  a  recent  event  which  aiforded  us  an  instance  of  the 
strong  attiichment  of  those  primitive  beings  to  the  natal 
soil, 

A  Kalmuk  chief  killml  his  Cossack  rival  in  a  fit  o( 
jealousy,  and  instead  of  attempting  to  escape  punish- 
ment by  flight,  ho  niignicnted  his  guilt  by  resisting  a 
detachment  which  was  sent  to  arrest  him.  Several  of 
his  servants  aided  him,  but  numbers  prevailed ;  all 
were  made  prisoners  and  conveyed  to  a  fort,  where  they 
were  to  remain  until  their  sentence  should  have  been 
pronounced.  A  month  afterwards,  an  order  arrived 
lor  their  transportation  to  Siberia,  but  by  that  time 
three-fourths  of  the  captives  'lad  ceased  to  exist.  Some 
had  died  of  grief,  othei-s  d  eluded  the  vigilance  of 
their  gaolers,  and  killed  ti  jmselves.  Tho  chief,  how- 
ever, had  been  too  closely  watched  to  allow  of  his 
making  any  attempt  on  his  own  life,  but  his  obstinate 
silence,  and  the  deep  dejection  of  his  hoggard  features, 
proved  ]ilainly  that  his  despair  was  not  less  than  that 
which  had  driven  his  companions  to  suicide. 

When  ho  was  placed  in  tho  car  to  begin  his  jour- 
ney, some  Kalmuks  were  allowed  to  approach  and 
bid  him  farewell.  "What  can  we  do  for  theel"  they 
whispered ;  the  chief  only  replied,  "  You  know."  There- 
upon one  of  the  Kalmuks  drew  a  pistol  from  his  pocket, 
and  before  the  bystanders  had  time  to  interpose,  ho 
blew  out  the  chief's  brains.  The  faces  of  the  two  other 
prisoner's  beamed  with  joy.  "  Thanks  for  him,"  they 
cried ;  "  as  for  us,  we  shall  never  see  Siberia." 

I  have  not  yet  spoken  of  the  Kalmuk's  satzas,  and 
the  desire  wo  felt  to  become  acquainted  with  them. 
From  the  moment  we  had  entered  the  waste,  we  had 
never  ceased  to  sweep  the  horizon  in  hopes  to  discover 
one  of  these  mysterious  tombs,  from  which  the  Kalmuks 
always  keep  aloof,  in  order  not  to  profane  them  by 
their  presence.  These  satzas  are  small  temples  erected 
on  purpose  to  contain  tho  remains  of  the  high  prients. 
When  one  of  them  dies  his  body  is  burned,  and  his 
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oahos  ai'o  dupositod  witli  grout  poniii  in  tlio  maugolaum 
proparud  to  rccuivo  thoiii,  uluiig  with  i\  rpmntity  of 
Hiicrod  iinujjca,  which  uro  hu  ninny  good  gunii  plncud 
there  to  keep  watch  otorniilly  over  the  dust  of  the  holy 
poi'Honugo. 

Bufuro  wo  loft  Astrakhan,  wo  had  (ukcu  euro  to  collect 
all  ))0S8ible  information  respecting  thuso  sntzas,  iu  order 
tci  visit  ono  of  them  during  our  journey  through  tlio 
Steppes,  and  ritlo  it,  if  possible,  of  its  eontcu'a  But 
as  tho  religious  joulousy  of  our  Kalniuks  Iwk'  '  'tliertu 
proventod  ua  from  making  any  resei'.rclus  of  «ne  kind, 
we  dotorminod  at  last  tu  trust  to  ohuuoi '  j-  tho  grati- 
fication of  our  wishes. 

It  was  at  one  day's  journey  from  Fielenoi  Sustavn 
that  wo  had,  for  the  first  time,  the  satisfaction  of  per- 
ceiving one  of  thcso  monuments.  Groat  was  our  delight, 
notwithstanding  tho  difficulty  of  approaching  it,  and 
eluding  the  keen  watch  of  our  camel-drivers;  nay,  the 
obstacles  in  our  way  did  but  give  tho  more  zest  to  our 
])lea8Ure.  There  were  ])recautions  to  be  taken,  a  secret 
tu  be  kept,  and  novelty  to  bo  enjoyed ;  all  this  gave 
enhanced  interest  to  tho  satza,  and  delightfully  broke 
tho  monotony  that  had  oppressed  us  for  so  many  days. 
All  our  measures  were  therefore  taken  with  extreme 
prudence  and  deliberation.  We  halted  for  breakfast 
at  a  reasonable  diitarc.  from  tho  satzn,  so  that  our 
camel-drivers  migui,  a,  :  conceive  any  suspicion ;  and 
during  the  repast  Antliony  and  the  officer,  who  had 
recoivcc'  :  nr  instructions  from  us,  took  care  to  say 
tliat  wo  intended  to  catch  a  few  white  herons  before 
we  resumed  our  march.  The  Kalmuks,  being  aware  of 
tlie  value  wo  attached  to  those  birds,  hcai'd  tho  news  as 
a  matter  of  course,  and  rejoiced  at  the  opportunity  of 
indulging  in  a  longer  doze. 

Tho  satziv  stood  in  tho  midst  of  the  sands,  five  or  six 
vcrats  from  our  halting-place.  To  reach  it  wo  had  to 
make  a  long  detour  in  order  to  deceive  tho  Kalmuks, 
in  case  they  conceived  any  suspicion  of  our  design.  All 
this  was  difficult  enough,  and  extremely  fatiguing ;  still 
I  insisted  on  making  one  in  the  expedition,  and  was 
among  tho  first  to  mount. 

After  two  hours'  marching  and  countermarching  over 
the  sands,  in  n  tropical  temperature  that  quite  dispirited 
our  beasts,  wo  an-ived  in  front  of  tho  satza,  tho  appear- 
ance of  which  was  anything  buo  attractive,  and  seemed 
far  from  deserving  the  pains  wc  had  taken  to  see  it.  It 
was  a  small  square  building,  of  a  gray  colour,  with  only 
two  holes  byway  of  windows.  Fancy  our  consternation 
when  wo  found  there  was  no  door.  We  all  marched 
round  and  round  the  impenetrable  sanctuary  in  a  state 
of  ludicrous  disappointment.  Some  means  or  other 
was  to  bo  devised  for  getting  in,  for  the  thought  of 
returning  without  satisfying  our  curiosity  never  onco 
entered  our  heads.  Tho  removal  of  some  stones  from 
one  of  tho  >vindows  aflTorded  us  a  passage,  very  incon- 
venient indeed,  but  sufficient. 

Like  conquerors  wo  entered  tho  natza  through  a 
breach ;  but  we  had  not  thought  of  the  standard,  which 
was  indispensable  for  tho  strict  accomplishment  of 
the  usual  ceremonies.  Instead  thereof,  wo  had  re- 
course to  a  silk  handkerchief,  and  planting  it  on  the 
summit  of  tho  mausoleum,  took  possession  of  it  in 
the  name  of  all  future  and  present  travellers. 

This  ceremony  completed,  we  made  a  minute  inspec- 
tion of  tho  interior  of  the  tomb,  but  found  in  it  nothing 
extraordinary:  it  appeared  to  be  of  great  antiquity. 
Some  idols  of  baked  clay  were  ranged  along  the  wall. 
Several  small  notches,  at  regular  intervals,  contained 


images  half  decayed  by  djimp.  Tho  floor  of  boutun 
oiirth,  and  part  of  tho  walls  were  coverc<l  with  felt ; 
such  wore  the  solo  decorations  wo  beheld. 

Liko  generous  victors  we  contented  ourselves  by  taking 
two  sinuU  statues,  and  a  few  images.  According  to  tho 
notions  of  tho  Kalmuks,  no  sacrih^go  can  compare  with 
that  of  which  wo  wore  now  guilty.  Yet  no  celestial 
fire  reduced  us  to  o-shes,  anil  the  (J  rand  Llama  al!')weil 
us  to  return  in  peace  to  our  escort.  But  a  groat  vex- 
ation beful  us,  for  ono  of  tlio  idols  was  broken  by  tlio 
way,  and  wo  had  to  supiilicato  the  Bukhaiis  of  the 
Steppe  to  extend  their  protection  to  tbo  other  during 
the  rest  of  tho  journey. 

Ono  of  our  illustrations  (Sea  p.  711)  represents  tho 
interior  of  u  kibitka  or  tent  of  a  Kaliuuk  ]irincess,  It 
is  not  every  one  who  can  penotrato  into  tho  s.inctuaiy 
of  an  Iluthyan  or  Mongolian  jirincess,  and  Madame 
Hommairo  tlo  Hell  was  ixdobted  to  her  introductions 
at  Astrakhiiii,  and  her  frieii  i  ,  '!>  with  Princo  Tumeno, 
at  that  ejiocli  ono  of  the  weal :  li  ^  ,t  and  most  influential 
of  all  tho  Kalniuk  chiefs,  as  al<u  with  Madame  Zukare- 
vitch,  to  an  opportunity  '  lieu  presented  to  her,  and 
which  sho  describes  in   ivoly  grj|)hio  langiin^ 

At  an  early  ho  .ladame  Zakarevi'  ii  came  to 
accompany  us  to  tlio  princ  I's  i.  Ur-in-law,  who, 
during  the  fine  season,  resides  in  the  kibitka  iu  prc- 
fei'enco  to  tho  palaf^o.  Nni  Uin.;  .oidd  bo  more  agree- 
able to  us  than  this  p.\jj>Ob;il.  At  last  then  I  was 
about  to  SCO  Kaliuuk  mauiiors  and  customs  without 
any  foreign  aduiixtiiie.  On  tho  way  I  learned  that 
tho  princess  was  renowned  among  her  people  for  ex- 
treme beauty  and  accomplishments,  besides  m  luyotlier 
details  which  contributed  further  to  augment  my 
curiosity.  Wo  formed  a  tolerably  largo  party  when 
we  reached  her  tent,  and  as  she  had  been  informed  of 
our  intended  visit,  wo  enjoyed,  on  entering,  a  spectacle 
that  far  surpassed  our  anticipations.  Wiicu  tho  curtain 
ot  tho  doorway  of  the  kibitka  was  raised,  wo  found 
ourselves  in  a  rather  sjjacious  room,  liglited  from  above, 
and  hung  with  red  damask,  tho  reflection  from  which 
shed  a  glowing  tint  on  every  ol>ject;  the  floor  was 
covered  with  a  rich  Turkey  carpet,  and  the  air  was 
loaded  with  perfumes.  In  lliis  balmy  atmosphere  and 
crimson  light  we  perceived  tho  princess  seated  on  a  low 
platform  ut  tho  further  end  of  tho  tent,  dressed  in 
glistening  robes,  and  as  motionless  as  an  idol.  Some 
twenty  women  iu  full  dress,  sitting  on  their  heels, 
formed  a  strange  and  particoloui'cd  circle  round  her. 
It  was  like  nothing  I  could  compare  it  to  but  an  opera 
scene  suddenly  got  up  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga. 
When  tho  princess  had  allowed  us  time  enough  to 
admire  her,  she  slowly  descended  the  steps  of  tho  plat- 
form, apiiroached  us  with  dignity,  took  mo  by  the  hand, 
embraced  ine  affectionately,  and  led  me  to  the  place 
she  had  just  left.  She  did  the  same  by  Madame 
Zakarevitch  and  her  daughter,  and  then  graciously 
saluted  the  persons  who  accompanied  us,  she  motioned 
them  to  bo  seated  on  a  large  divan  o))posito  the  plat- 
form. No  mistress  of  a  house  in  Paris  could  have 
done  1  i-'tter.  When  every  one  had  found  a  place,  she 
sat  do  -  -1  beside  me,  and  through  tho  medium  of  an 
Armenian,  who  spoke  Russian  and  Kalmuk  extremely 
well,  she  made  me  ;■-  thousand  compliments,  that  gave 
me  a  very  high  opinioii  of  her  capacity.  With  the 
Armenian's  assistance,  we  wore  able  to  put  many  ques- 
tions to  each  other,  and  notwithstanding  the  awkward- 
ness of  being  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  an  interpreter, 
tho  conversation  was  far  from  growing  languid,  so  eager 
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was  tlio  princess  for  information  of  every  kind.  The 
Armenian,  wlio  was  a  merry  soul,  constituted  himself, 
of  his  own  a\itliority,  gmnd  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
and  commenced  his  functions;  by  advising  the  princess 
to  give  ordere  for  the  ojjening  of  tho  ball.  Immediately 
upon  a  sign  from  the  latter,  one  of  tho  ladies  of  honour 
rose  and  performed  a  fow  steps,  turning  slowly  u]ion 
herself;  whilst  another,  who  remained  seated,  drew 
forth  from  a  balalailia  (an  Oriental  guitar)  some  melan- 
choly sounds,  by  no  means  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 
Nor  were  tho  attitudes  and  movements  of  her  com- 
panion more  accordant  with  our  notions  of  dancing. 
They  formed  a  pantomime,  the  meaning  ()f  which  I 
could  not   ascertain,   but  which,   by   its  languis'.iing 


monotony,  expressed  anything  but  pleasure  or  gaiety. 
The  young  figurante  frequently  stretched  out  her  arms 
and  knelt  down,  as  if  to  invoke  some  invisible  being. 
Tho  performance  lasted  a  considerable  tinio,  during 
which  I  had  full  opportunity  to  scrutinise  the  princess, 
and  saw  good  rea.son  to  justify  the  high  renown  in 
which  her  beauty  was  held  among  her  own  people. 
Her  figure  is  imi)osing,  and  extremely  well-])ropor- 
tioned,  as  far  as  her  numerous  garments  allowed  me  to 
judge.  Her  mouth,  finely  arched  and  adorned  with 
beautiful  teeth,  her  countenance,  expressive  of  great 
sweetness,  her  skin,  somewhat  brown,  but  remarkably 
delicate,  would  entitle  her  to  be  thought  a  very  hand- 
some woman,  even  in  Franco,  if  the  outline  of  her  face 
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and  the  nrrangeinent  of  her  features  were  only  a  trifle 
less  Kalmiik.  Nevertheless,  in  .spite  of  the  oblifiuity 
of  her  eyes  and  the  prominence  of  her  cheek  bones, 
she  would  still  find  many  an  admirer,  not  in  Kalmukia 
alone,  but  all  the  world  over,  Her  looks  convey  an 
exprcs.sion  of  tho  utmost  gentleness  and  good  nature, 
and  like  all  the  women  of  her  race,  she  has  an  air  of 
caressing  humility,  which  makes  lier  appearance  still 
more  winning. 

Now  for  liL-r  costume.  Over  a  very  rich  rube  of 
Persian  stuff,  laced  all  over  with  silver,  she  wore  a 
liglit  silk  tunic,  reaching  only  to  the  knee,  and  open  in 
front.  Tho  high  corsage  was  quite  flat,  and  glittered 
with  silver  embroidery  and  fine  pearls  that  covered  all 


tlio  seams.  Round  her  neck  she  had  a  white  eambiio 
habit  shirt,  tho  shape  of  which  seemed  to  me  like  that 
of  a  man's  shirt  collar.  It  was  fastened  in  front  by  a 
diamond  button.  Her  very  thick,  deep  black  haii-  fell 
over  her  bo.<iom  in  two  maguiflcent  tresses  of  remark- 
able length.  A  yellow  cup,  edged  with  rich  fur,  and  re- 
sembling in  shape  the  square  cap  of  a  French  judge,  was 
set  jauntily  on  the  crown  of  her  head.  But  what  sur- 
prised ine  mo.st  in  her  costume  was  an  embroidered 
cambric  handkerchief  and  a  i)air  of  black  mittens. 
Thus,  it  appears,  the  productions  of  our  workshops  find 
their  way  even  to  tho  toilette  of  a  great  Kalmuk  lady. 
Among  tho  princess's  ornaments  I  must  not  forget  to 
enumerate  a  large  gold  chain,  which,  after  being  wound 
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ronnd  her  beautiful  tresses,  fell  over  lier  bosom,  passing 
on  its  way  through  her  gold  earrings.  Her  whole 
attire,  such  as  I  have  described  it,  looked  much  less 
barbarous  than  I  had  expected.  The  ladies  of  honour, 
though  less  richly  clad,  wore  robes  and  caps  of  ;he  same 
form ;  only  they  had  not  advanced  so  far  as  to  wear 
mittens. 

The  dancing  lady,  after  figuring  for  half  an  hour, 
went  and  touched  the  shoulder  of  one  of  her  com- 
panions, who  took  her  place,  and  began  the  same  figures 
over  again.  When  she  had  done,  the  Armenian  urged 
the  princess  that  her  daughter,  who  until  then  had 
kept  herself  concealed  behind  a  curtain,  should  also 
give  a  specimen  of  her  skill ;  but  there  was  a  difficulty 
in  the  case.  No  lady  of  honour  had  a  right  to  touch 
her,  aud  this  formality  was  indispensable  according  to 
established  usage.  Not  to  be  baffled  by  this  obstacle, 
the  Armenian  sprang  gaily  into  the  middle  of  the  circle, 
and  began  to  dance  in  so  original  a  manner,  that  every- 
one enthusiastically  applauded.  Having  thus  satisGed 
the  exigency  of  Kalmuk  etiquette,  he  stepped  up  to 
the  curtain  and  laid  his  finger  lightly  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  young  lady,  who  could  not  refuse  an  invitation 
thus  made  in  all  due  form.  Her  dancing  appeared  to 
us  less  wearisome  than  that  of  the  ladies  of  honour, 
thanks  to  her  pretty  face  and  her  timid  and  languish- 
ing attitudes.  She,  in  her  turn,  touched  her  brother, 
a  handsome  lad  of  fifteen,  dressed  in  the  Cossack 
costume,  who  appeared  exceedingly  mortified  at  being 
obliged  to  put  a  Kalmuk  cap  on  his  head,  in  order  to 
exhibit  the  dance  in  all  its  nationality.  Twice  he 
dashed  his  cap  on  the  ground  with  a  most  comical  air 
of  vexation;  but  his  mother  rigidly  insisted  on  his 
putting  it  on  again. 

The  dancing  of  the  men  is  as  imperious  and  animated 
as  that  of  the  women  is  tame  and  monotonous ;  the 
spirit  of  domination  displays  itself  in  all  their  gestures, 
in  the  bold  expression  of  their  looks  and  their  noble 
bearing.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  describe  all 
the  evolutions  the  young  prince  went  through  with 
equal  grace  and  rapidity.  The  elasticity  of  his  limbs 
was  as  remarkable  as  the  perfect  measure  observed  in 
his  complicated  steps. 

After  the  ball  came  the  concert.  Tlie  women  played 
one  after  another  on  the  balalaika,  uud  then  sang  in 
chorus.  But  there  is  as  little  variety  in  their  music  as 
in  their  dancing.  At  last  wo  were  presented  with 
different  kinds  of  kumis  and  sweetmeats  on  large 
silver  trays. 

When  we  came  out  from  tho  kibitka,  tlie  princess's 
brother-in-law  took  us  to  a  herd  of  wild  horses,  where 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  scenes  awaited  us.  The 
moment  we  were  perceived,  five  or  six  mounted  men, 
armed  with  long  lassoes,  rushed  into  the  middle  of  tho 
labun  (herd  of  horses),  keeping  their  eyes  constantly 
fixed  on  tho  young  prince,  who  was  to  point  out  tho 
animal  they  should  seize.  The  signal  being  given,  they 
instantly  galloped  forward  and  noosed  a  young  horse 
with  a  long  dislievcUed  mane,  whose  dilated  eyes  and 
smoking  nostrils  betokened  inexprc.<isiblo  terror.  A 
lightly-clad  Kalmuk,  who  followed  them  on  foot,  im- 
mediately sprang  upon  the  stallion,  cut  tho  thongs  that 
were  throttling  him,  and  engaged  with  him  in  an 
incredible  contest  of  daring  and  agility.  It  would  be 
impossible,  I  think,  for  any  spectacle  more  vividly  to 
affect  tho  mind  than  that  which  now  met  our  eyes. 
Sometimes  the  rider  and  his  horse  rolled  together  on 
tho  grass ;  sometimes  they  shot  through  the  air  with 


the  speed  of  an  arrow,  and  then  8to]>ped  abruptly,  a;,  if 
a  wall  bad  all  at  once  risen  up  before  them.  On  a 
sudden  the  furious  animal  would  crawl  on  its  belly,  or 
rear  in  a  manner  that  made  us  shriek  with  terror,  then 
plunging  forward  again  in  his  mad  gallop  ho  would 
dash  through  the  tabun,  and  endeavouredj  in  every 
possible  way,  to  shake  off  his  novel  burden. 

But  this  exercise,  violent  and  dangerous  as  it  ap- 
peared to  us,  seemed  but  sport  to  the  Kalmuk,  whoso 
body  followed  all  the  movements  of  the  animal  with  so 
much  suppleness,  that  one  would  have  fancied  that  tho 
same  thought  possessed  both  bodies.  The  sweat  poured 
in  foaming  streams  from  the  stallion's  flanks,  and  ho 
trembled  in  every  limb.  As  for  the  rider,  his  coolness 
would  have  put  to  shamo  the  most  accomplished  horse- 
men in  Europe.  In  the  most  critical  moments  he  still 
found  himself  at  liberty  to  wave  his  arms  in  token  of 
triumph ;  and  in  spite  of  the  indomitable  humour  of 
his  steed,  he  had  sufficient  command  over  it  to  keep  it 
almost  always  within  the  circle  of  our  vision.  At  a 
signal  from  the  prince,  two  horsemen,  who  had  kept 
as  close  as  possible  to  the  daring  centaur,  seized  him 
with  amazing  quickness,  and  galloped  away  with  him 
before  we  had  time  to  comprehend  this  new  manoeuvre. 
The  horse,  for  a  moment  stupified,  soon  made  off  at 
full  speed,  and  was  lost  in  the  midst  of  the  herd.  These 
performances  were  repeated  several  times  without  a, 
single  rider  sufifering  himself  to  be  tlirown. 

But  what  was  our  amazement  when  we  saw  a  boy  of 
ten  years  come  forward  to  undert-ike  the  same  exploit ! 
They  selected  for  him  a  young  white  stallion  of  groat 
size,  whose  fiery  bounds  and  desperate  oflbrts  to  break 
his  bonds,  indicated  a  most  violent  temper. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  depict  our  intense  emotions 
during  this  new  conflict.  This  child,  who,  like  the  other 
ridel's,  had  only  the  horse's  mane  to  cling  to,  afforded 
an  example  of  the  power  of  reasoning  over  instinct  and 
brute  force.  For  some  minutes  he  maintained  his 
difficult  position  with  heroic  intrepidity.  At  last,  to 
our  great  relief,  a  horseman  rode  up  to  him,  caught 
him  up  in  his  outstretched  arm,  and  threw  him  on 
the  croup  behind  him. 

The  Kalmuks,  as  the  reader  will  perceive,  are  ex- 
cellent hoi-seinen,  and  are  accustomed  from  their  child- 
hood to  subdue  the  wildest  horses.  The  exercise  we 
had  witnessed  is  one  of  their  greatest  amusements  :  it 
is  even  practised  by  the  women,  and  we  have  frequently 
seen  them  vicing  with  each  other  In  feats  of  equestrian 
daring. 

IV. 

Cm  OP  AsTnAKUAir— "  Stau  op  tup,  Deskbt"— Deschip. 
HON  op  the  Citi— IIisTonicAL  Notice— Mixed  Popula- 

TIOX  —  AllMENIAKB,     TATAKS  —  SlNOULAH     KeSULT     OP     A 
MiXTUBB  OP  KaCES— COMMEIICIAL  POSITIOX  OP  AsTnAKIIAN 

—Its   Loss   op   the   Ovkbland   Thade   ruoii    India— 
Ebuoneous  Comuebcial  Policy  of  Itussu. 

A  TRAVELLER  ujion  first  coming  in  sight  of  Astrakhan 
cannot  fail  to  be  much  struck  with  tho  fine  panorama 
of  the  city,  its  churclies,  cu])olaa,  and  ruined  forts 
gradually  coming  forth  to  the  view.  Situated  on 
an  island  of  the  Volga,  its  environs  are  not  covered 
like  thr-o  of  most  great  cities,  with  villages  and 
cultivated  fields  :  it  stands  alone,  surrounded  by  water 
and  sand,  proud  of  its  sovereignty  over  the  noblo 
river,  and  of  the  name  of  Star  in  the  Desert  or  Star- 
Khan,  with  which  tho  poetic  imagination  of  Uio 
Orientals  has  graced  it,   (i'c«  p.  707.) 
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Wo  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  a  lodging  after 
wo  had  landed,  and  though  assisted  by  a  police  officer, 
wo  spent  more  than  two  hours  in  wandering  from  place 
to  place,  everywhere  meeting  with  refusals.  We  were 
about  cutting  short  our  perplexities  by  taking  refuge 
in  a  Pei-sian  caravanserai,  when  chance  came  to  our 
aid.  A  Polish  lady  whom  we  fell  in  with,  ofiercd  us 
the  accommodation  of  her  house,  and  with  such  good 
grace  that  we  could  not  hesitate  to  accept  her  civility. 

Except  some  crown  buildings  occupied  by  the 
employes,  there  is  nothing  in  Astrakhan  to  remind  the 
traveller  of  its  being  under  foreign  sway.  The  town 
has  completely  preserved  the  Asiatic  physiognomy  it 
owes  to  its  climate,  its  past  history,  ahd  its  diversified 
])opulation.  It  is  built  partly  on  a  hill,  partly  on  the 
plain,  and  several  of  its  oldest  portions  stand  on  low 
spoils  intersected  with  marshes,  and  are  exposed  to 
very  unwholesome  exhalations  during  the  summer  after 
tho  river  floods.  A  canal  with  quays  runs  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  city. 

After  having  made  part  of  tho  empire  of  the 
Kaptshak,  founded  by  Batu  Khan,  and  after  a  long 
series  of  intestine  commotions,  Astraklian  became 
an  independent  state  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  One  hundred  and  fifty  years  later  there 
broke  out  between  the  Russians  and  the  Tatars 
that  obstinate  strife  which  was  to  end  by  deliver- 
ing the  country  of  the  Tsars  from  the  yoke  of  its  op- 
pressors. In  1554,  Ivan  the  Terrible,  partly  by 
treachery,  and  partly  by  force  of  arms,  possessed 
himself  of  the  khanat  of  the  Caspian,  and  was  the  first 
to  assume  the  title  of  King  of  Kasan  and  Astrakhan. 
This  valuable  conquest  was  incorporated  with  the 
empire,  and  led  to  the  submission  or  emigration  of  all 
the  adjacent  tribe-f.  Astrakhan  has  ever  since  be- 
longed to  Russia ;  but  it  soon  k  .0  the  prosperity  that 
had  rendered  it  so  celebrated  of  yore  under  the  Tartars 
or  Tatars  of  the  Golden  Horde.  Fifteen  years  after 
tho  Russian  conquest,  the  Turks  directed  an  expedition 
against  Astrakhan,  in  concert  with  the  Tartars  of  the 
Crimea  ;  but  the  effort  was  abortive,  and  the  bulk  of 
the  Ottoman  army  perished  in  the  deserts  of  the 
Manitch.  Towards  tho  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
Astrakhan  again  underwent  a  brief  but  bloody  revolu- 
tion :  the  rebel  Stenko  Razin  made  himself  master  of 
the  town,  gave  it  up  to  horrible  ma.ssacres,  and  for 
awhile  caused  serious  alarm  to  Russia.  At  present 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  Tatar  kingdom  is  merely  the 
chief  town  of  a  government,  which  though  presenting 
a  surface  of  more  than  4,000  geographical  square  miles, 
yet  possesses  only  285,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  200,000 
are  nomadeg.  It  contains  u  great  number  of  squares, 
churches,  and  mosques.  Its  old  embattled  towers  and 
its  walls,  which  still  include  a  considerable  sjrnce  of 
ground,  remind  the  traveller  of  its  ancient  warlike 
renown.  Its  population,  a  medley  of  all  the  races 
of  Asia,  amounts  in  n\miber  to  45,703,  the  bulk  of 
whom  are  Russians,  Kalmuks,  and  Tartars.  The 
Armenians  are  shopkeepers  here,  just  as  they  are  in 
all  countries  in  the  world  ;  notwithstanding  their  re- 
ligion, which  should  make  them  coalesce  with  the 
westerns,  they  retain  in  their  manners  and  customs 
everything  belonging  to  the  east.  The  Armenian 
carries  everywhere  with  him  that  s])ii'it  of  traffic  which 
is  common  to  him  with  the  Jew ;  always  at  work  on 
some  stroke  of  business — always  ready  to  seize  a  flying 
opportunity  ;  discounting,  computing,  figuring,  with 
indefatigable  patience.     Meet  him  where  you  will,  in 


the  fertile  valleys  of  Armenia,  in  the  snowy  north,  or 
beneath  a  southei-n  sky,  everywhere  he  exhibits  that 
intense  selfishness  which  stands  him  in  lieu  of  the 
patriotic  feelings  so  potent  in  most  other  branches  of 
the  human  family.  This  nation,  dispersed  over  tho 
whole  world  like  tho  Jews,  presents  one  of  those  dis- 
tinctive types  of  feature  characteristic  of  an  unmixed 
race,  which  are  to  be  found  in  full  preservation  only 
among  eastern  nations.  The  brown  mantle  in  which 
tho  Armenian  women  wrap  themselves  at  Constanti- 
nople, is  here  replaced  by  long  black  veils  that  cover 
them  from  head  to  foot.  This  garment,  which  displays 
the  shape  very  well,  and  falls  in  graceful  folds  to  the 
feet,  when  well  put  on,  reminds  one  of  the  elegant 
lines  of  certain  Grecian  statues ;  and  what  makes  tho 
resemblance  the  more  striking,  is  that  the  Armenian 
women  ai'e  particularly  remarkable  for  their  stately 
carriage  and  the  severe  dignity  of  their  features. 

Tho  Tatars,  upwards  of  5,000  in  number,  are  engaged 
in  trade,  and  chiefly  in  that  of  cattle.  The  numerous 
mosques  and  the  cupolas  of  their  baths  contribute  to 
give  Astrakhan  quite  an  oriental  appearance. 

The  Indians,  who  were  formerly  rather  numerous 
in  this  city,  have  long  since  abandoned  tho  trade  for 
which  they  frequented  it,  o..d  none  of  them  remain 
but  a  few  priests  who  are  detained  by  interminable 
law-suits.  But  from  the  old  intercourse  between  the 
Hindhus  and  the  Kalmuks  has  sprung  a  half-breed  now 
numbering  several  hundred  individuals,  impi-ojierly 
designated  Tatars.  The  mixed  blood  of  these  two 
essentially  Asiatic  races  has  produced  a  type  closely 
resembling  that  of  European  nations.  It  exhibits 
neither  the  oblique  eyes  of  the  Kalmuks,  nor  the 
bronzed  skin  of  the  Indians ;  and  nothing  in  the 
chai-acter  or  habits  of  the  descendants  of  these  two 
races  indicates  a  relationship  with  either  stock.  lu 
striking  contrast  witli  the  apathy  and  indolence  of  the 
population  among  which  they  live,  these  half-breeds 
cxliibit  in  all  they  do,  the  activity  and  perseverance  of 
tho  men  of  the  north.  They  serve  as  portei-s,  wag- 
goners, or  sailoi-s,  as  occasion  may  require,  and  shrink 
from  no  kind  of  employment  however  laborious.  Their 
white  felt  hats,  with  broad  brims  and  pointed  conical 
crowns,  their  tall  figures,  and  bold,  cheerful  counte- 
nances, give  them  a  considerable  degree  of  resemblance 
to  the  Spanish  muleteers. 

This  result  of  the  crossing  of  two  races  both  so 
sharply  defined  is  extremely  remarkable,  and  cannot 
but  interest  ethnologists.  The  Mongol  is  perhaps 
above  all  othei-s  the  type  that  j)erpetuates  itself 
with  most  energy,  and  most  obstinately  resists  the 
influence  of  foreign  admixture  continued  through  n 
long  series  of  generations.  Wo  have  found  it  in  all  its 
originality  among  tho  Cossacks,  the  Tatars,  and  every 
other  people  dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Kalmuks. 
Is  it  not,  then,  a  most  curious  fact  to  see  it  vanish 
immediately  under  the  influence  of  the  Hindhu  blood, 
and  produce  instead  of  itself  a  thoroughly  Caucasian 
typel  Might  we  not,  then,  conclude  that  the  Cauca- 
sian is  not  a  primitive  ty|)e,  as  hitherto  supposed,  but 
that  it  is  simply  the  result  of  a  mixture,  the  two 
elements  of  which  we  must  seek  for  in  Central  Asia, 
in  those  mysterious  regions  of  the  great  Tibetian  chain 
which  have  so  much  occupied  tho  inventive  genius  of 
ancient  and  modern  writers  1 

The  Peraians,  like  the  Indians,  arc  gradually  de- 
serting Astrakhan.  The  prohibitive  system  of  Russia 
hua  destroyed  all  their  commercial  resources,  and  now 
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only  some  !nmdi'eJa  of  them,  for  the  most  part  de- 
tained by  penury,  are  to  be  found  in  their  adopted 
country,  employed  in  petty  i-ctail  dcaling.-i.  Wo  wont 
over  the  vast  Persian  khans  of  Astiuklian,  but  saw 
none  of  those  gorgeous  stuiTs  for  which  tliey  were  for- 
merly so  celebrated.  The  ware-rooms  are  empty,  and 
it  is  but  with  great  difficulty  tlie  traveller  can  now 
and  then  obtain  cashmeres,  silky  teruialamas,  or  any 
other  of  those  productions  of  Asia  which  so  much 
excite  our  curiosity,  and  which  were  formerly  a  source 
of  prosperity  to  the  town. 

Astrakhan  has  for  some  years  had  a  lazaret  on  the 
mouths  of  the  Volga  at  seventy- five  versts  from  its 
walls.  The  history  of  this  establishment  is  c\irious 
enough.  Before  it  was  built  on  the  site  it  now  occupies, 
building  had  been  carried  on  to  u  considerable  extent 
at  two  other  spots  which  were  successively  abandoned 
as  unsuitable.  It  was  not  until  much  time  and  money 
had  been  spent,  that  an  engineer  took  notice  of  a  little 
island  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  tlie  purjiose,  and  on 
which  the  lazaret  was  finally  ei-ccted.  Some  years 
afterwards  there  was  found  in  the  town  archives  a 
manuscript  note  left  by  Peter  the  Great  at  his  de- 
parture from  Astrakhan,  and  in  which  lie  mentioned 
that  very  island  as  well  suited  for  the  site  of  a  lazaret. 
A  glance  had  enabled  the  Tsar  to  perceive  the  im- 
portance of  a  locality  which  many  engineering  com- 
missions discovered  only  after  repeated  search. 

Paving  is  a  luxury  quite  unknown  in  Astrakhan, 
and  the  streets  arc  as  sandy  as  tho  soil  of  the  environs. 
'J'hough  they  are  almost  deserted  during  the  day,  on 
account  of  the  intense  heat,  few  spectacles  are  more 
lively  and  picturesque  than  that  which  they  jjrcscnt 
in  the  evening,  when  tho  whole  town  awakes  from  the 
somnolency  into  which  it  had  been  cast  by  a  tempera- 
ture of  100°.  Every  one  then  hastens  to  enjoy  the 
refreshing  air  of  tho  twilight ;  people  sit  at  the  dooi-s 
amusing  themselves  with  tho  sight  of  whatever  passes ; 
business  is  resumed,  and  the  shops  are  in  a  bustle ; 
a  numerous  population  of  all  races  and  tongues  spreads 
rapidly  along  the  bridges  and  the  quays  bordered  with 
trees;  the  canal  is  covered  with  caiks  laden  with  fruit 
and  arbutus  berries ;  elegant  droshkies,  caleches,  and 
horsemen  rush  about  in  all  directions,  and  the  whole 
town  wears  a  gala  aspect  that  astonishes  and  captivates 
the  traveller.  He  finds  there  collected  into  a  focus  all 
the  picturesque  items  that  have  struck  him  singly  else- 
where. Alongside  of  a  Tatar  dwelling  stretches  a 
great  building  blackened  by  time,  and  by  its  archi- 
tecture and  carvings  carrying  you  back  to  the  middle 
uges.  A  £!uro|)ean  shop  displays  itt  fashionable  habcr- 
diu  ••■•'  o'>|.  ^^ito  a  caravansorai ;  the  maguilicent  cathe- 
(iv  iliadows  a  pretty  mosque  with  its  fountain  ;  a 

MoLiciu'.!  hah.ony  contain.^  a  jjroup  of  young  Eurojiean 
h\ilie3  who  set  you  thinking  of  Paris,  whilst  a  graceful 
white  shadow  glules  mysteriously  under  tho  gallery  of 
an  old  palace.  All  contiusts  are  licre  met  together ; 
and  so  it  happens  that  in  passing  from  one  quarter  to 
another  you  think  you  have  but  made  a  short  pro- 
menade, and  you  have  picked  up  a  stock  of  observa- 
tions and  reminiscences  belonging  to  all  times  and 
places.  Tho  llussians  ought  to  be  proud  of  a  town 
which  did  not  spring  up  yesterday,  like  all  the  others 
in  their  "ountry,  and  where  one  is  not  plagued  with 
tho  cold,  monotonous  regularity  that  meets  you  without 
end  in  every  part  of  the  empire. 

The  churches  in  Astrakhan  are  not  built  in  the  in- 
variable Greek  stylo  of  all  tho  other  religious  buildings 
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of  Russia ;  they  have  carvings,  spires,  and  balustrades, 
something  to  attract  the  gaze,  and  details  to  fix  it. 
The  cathedral,  built  towards  tho  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  is  a  large  square  edifice,  surmounted  by  five 
cupolas,  gilded  and  starred  with  azure,  and  presenting 
a  style  midway  between  those  of  Asia  and  Europe. 
The  interior  is  hung  with  pictures  of  no  value  in  point 
of  art,  but  attractive  to  tho  eye  from  the  richness  of 
their  frames,  most  of  which  arc  of  massive  silver 
curiously  chased.  The  most  interesting  monument  in 
Astrakhan  is  a  small  church  concealed  in  Peter  tho 
Great's  fort.  It  is  attributed  to  Ivan  IV.  Its  archi- 
tecture is  purely  Moorish,  and  it  is  fretted  all  over 
with  details  exceedingly  interesting  to  an  artist.  Un- 
fortunately it  has  long  been  abandoned,  and  is  now 
used  as  a  warehouse. 

Tlie  climate  of  Astrakhan  is  dry,  and  very  hot.  For 
three  months  the  thermometer  seldom  falls  in  tho  day 
below  Q!>°.  This  great  heat  enervates  both  mind  and 
body,  and  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  extreme  sloth 
of  the  inhabitants.  But  in  consequence  of  its  dryness 
tho  atmosphere  possesses  a  transparent  purity  that 
would  enchant  a  jiaintcr,  giving,  as  it  does,  to  every 
object  a  warmth  and  lucidity  worthy  of  Italy. 

A  very  serious  source  of  annoyance  to  the  Astrak- 
hancrs,  and  still  more  to  the  foreigner,  is  the  swarm  of 
gnats  and  other  insects  that  fill  the  air  at  certain 
seasons.  Their  pertinacious  attacks  bafflo  all  pre- 
cautions ;  it  is  in  vain  you  surround  yourself  with 
gauze  at  night,  and  resign  yourself  to  total  darkness 
during  tho  day,  you  are  not  tho  less  persecuted  by 
them,  and  you  exhaust  yourself  with  ineffectual  efforts 
against  an  invisible  enemy. 

They  are  sinking  an  artesian  welt  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  town.  They  had  reached,  when  we  were  there, 
a  dei)th  of  100  yards;  but  instead  of  water  there 
escaped  a  jet  of  carburretted  hydrogen,  which  had  been 
burning  for  throe  weeks  with  great  brilliancy. 

Astrakhan  now  contains  140  streets,  40  squares, 
8  market-places,  a  public  garden,  11  wooden  and  9 
earthen  bridges,  37  churches  (34  of  stone,  3  wooden), 
2  of  which  are  cathedrals  ;  1.5  mosques,  2  of  them  of 
stone ;  3,883  houses,  288  of  which  are  of  stone,  the 
rest  of  wood.  All  narratives  of  travels  tell  of  the 
gardens  of  Astrakhan,  and  the  magnificent  fruit  pro- 
duced in  them.  Unfortunately,  these  are  pure  fictions, 
for  there  are  but  75  gardens  or  vineyards  around  the 
town,  and  it  is  only  by  means  of  irrigation  with  Persian 
wheels  that  they  are  rendered  productive.  All  tho 
fruit  of  tho  place,  moreover,  is  very  poor,  if  not  de- 
cidedly bad.  Tlio  grapes  alone  nro  tolerable,  and  of 
very  various  kiiuls,  suitable  for  the  table,  but  none  of 
them  fit  for  making  wiiin.  As  for  tho  celebrated 
water-melons  they  are  held  in  very  low  esteem  in  the 
country,  and  the  people  of  tho  town  talk  only  of  tlioso 
of  Khei-son  and  the  Crimea.  It  is  very  possible,  how- 
ever, that  tho  fruii  of  Astrakhan  may  have  deserved 
its  high  reputation  previously  to  the  Muscovite  domi- 
nation. Here,  as  everywhere  else,  the  Russian  poi)U- 
lation,  in  taking  the  place  of  the  Tatars,  can  only  have 
destroyed  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  country, 
'i'lie  Russian  townspeople  being  exclusively  traders  and 
shopkeepers,  and  never  engaging  in  rurol  pursuits,  tho 
gardens  almost  all  belong  to  Tatars  and  Armenians. 

As  for  tho  government  of  Astrakhan,  its  territory 
is  one  of  tho  most  sterile  in  the  empii-o.  Agriculture 
is  there  wholly  unproductive ;  in  general  nothing  is 
sowed  but  a  little  maize  and  barley,  provisions  of  all 
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kinila  being  procured  from  Saratof,  by  way  of  the 
Volga.  It  in  tliis  that  gives  some  little  briskucss  to 
thu  navigation  of  that  river ;  for  besides  the  corn  con- 
sumed by  Astrakhan  and  the  towns  dependent  on  its 
jurisdiction,  Saratof  and  tho  adjoining  regions  send 
supplies  also  to  Gouricf,  on  the  mouth  of  the  Ural,  to 
the  array  cantoned  on  the  Terek,  and  even  to  tho 
Transcoucasian  countries. 

There  is  no  city,  perhaps,  of  Eastern  Europe,  if  wo 
except  Constantinople,  which  has  jjlayed  a  more  im- 
portant part  than  Astrakhan  in  the  commercial  rela- 
tions between  Europe  and  Asia.  Sihiatcd  at  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  largest  navigable  river  of  Europe,  it 
communicates,  on  the  one  side,  by  the  Ca.^pian,  with 


Central  Asia  and  tho  northern  provinces  of  Pei-sia  ; 
.and,  on  tho  other  side,  with  the  central  jirovinccs  o£ 
the  Muscovite  empire  and  tho  whole  coast  of  the  Llack 
Sea.  It  is  impossiblo  to  enter  into  tho  whole  bearings 
of  tho  importance  of  such  a  position,  and  tho  false 
commercial  policy  of  Kussiii,  in  regard  to  tho  opening 
thus  pi-esentcJ.  The  curious  reader  will  find  this 
subject  ably  discussed,  at  great  length,  in  JI.  Hom- 
raairo  do  Hell's  book  (chap.  xxi.  p.  187).  One  fact 
worth  noticing  in  tho  i)resent  day  is  that  tho  best 
cotton  of  Persia  is  grown  on  tho  slo))es  of  the  Al 
Burns  or  Elbruz,  as  it  is  sometimes  misspelt ;  and  the 
cotton  regions  of  that  mountain  slope  are  said  to 
supply   easily  an  annual  average  of  1,. 500,000  kilo- 
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grammes,  at  C5  to  70  centimes  the  kilogramme  on  the 
spot,  i.e.,  Crf.  to  7tl.  per  2Jlbs. 

We  shall,  however,  quote  a  few  sentences  from  a 
more  recent  traveller— Mr.  Laurence  Oliphant  (77t« 
Russian  Shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  &c.,  p.  130,  et  seq.) — 
upon  this  topic,  so  important  to  commercial  men,  to 
the  progress  of  civili.sation,  and  to  tho  vastly  extend- 
ing power  of  llussia. 

Tho  only  solution  of  tho  problem  which  involves 
this  anomalous  state  of  things,  ought  to  be  in  the  fact 
of  some  much  better  way  having  been  discovered  by 
the  government,  for  the  transit  of  Eastern  goods,  than 
that  adopted  by  the  Genoese  ;  and  considering  that  for 
tive  hundred  miles  the  ti-ansCaucasian  Russian  provinces 


are  conterminous  with  Persia  and  Turkey,  this  would 
not  seem  an  improbable  conjecture  to  anyone  not 
acquainted  with  tho  commercial  policy  of  the  country 
Not  that  it  is  veiy  easy  to  say  what  that  policy  is , 
but  one  cflect  of  it,  in  this  instance,  is  certain,  that 
scarcely  any  use  whatever  is  made  of  the  route  which 
does  there  exist.  To  explain  this,  it  is  necessary  to 
discover  the  real  principle  upon  which  the  government 
acts ;  for  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  it  can  be  so  infa- 
tuated as  to  believe  that  the  protective  system,  which 
it  now  jjursues,  can  ever  advance  tho  commercial  in- 
terest if  the  country. 

Projecting  into  the  heart  of  Asia,  while  it  monopo- 
lises moro   than  half  the  continent  of  Europe— pos- 
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Bcsaing  mcaua  of  communication  witli  tlio  East  by  wuy 
of  the  Caspian,  denied  to  any  other  European  power — 
intersected  by  river*,  expressly  adapted  to  connect  the 
ports  upon  the  four  seas,  between  which  she  is  situated, 
Kussia  might  become  the  highway  of  nations.  Tho 
wealth  of  Europe  and  Asia  would  thus  pour  into  the 
coffers  of  the  country,  through  the  various  channels 
which  it  alone  could  so  advantageously  offer  for  the 
commerce  of  the  world ;  and  the  only  reason  why 
this  result,  hns  not  long  since  taken  place,  is  the  virtual 
prohibitioii  by  the  government  of  tho  existence  of 
such  a  state  of  things,  by  its  denying  to  all  foreign 
goods  the  right  of  transit  through  the  Kussian  domi- 
nions. As  a  necessary  consequence,  the  produce  of 
tlie  east  passes  through  Smyrna  and  Trebisond,  instead 
of  through  Tiflis  to  Redut  Kalu  on  tho  Black  Sea ; 
or,  if  there  were  a  canal  between  tho  Volga  and  the 
Don  by  water  all  tho  way  from  Astrabad  and  the  inter- 
mediate ports  to  Taganrog,  via  Astrakhan  and  Tza- 
ritziu,  or  to  St.  Petersburgh  direct.  Thus  have  those 
brilliant  commercial  designs  cherished  by  Peter  the 
Great,  and  founded  upon  an  anticipated  expansion  of 
his  eastern  frontier,  been  destroyed  by  a  policy  un- 
worthy the  successors  of  so  enlightened  a  monarch ; 
and  those  ports  on  tho  Caspian,  in  attempts  to  acquire 
which  lio  sacrificed  his  political  reputation,  are  sinking 
under  influences  utterly  blasting  to  their  prosperity. 
From  a  consideration  of  these  circumstances,  and  in 
spite  of  the  anxiety  of  government  to  induce  an  oppo- 
site belief,  we  are  constrained  to  suppose  that  it  is  only 
solicitous  for  the  prosperity  of  tho  nation,  ns  long  as 
this  prosperity  can  coexist  with  the  permanent  state 
of  gross  ignorance  and  barbarism  in  which  tho  people 
are  kept ;  for  it  is  evident  that  an  extensive  inter- 
course with  European  nations  would  open  tho  eyes  of 
this  enslaved  population,  and  introduce  those  principles 
of  freedom  which  would  soon  prove  utterly  subversive 
to  the  imperial  power,  os  it  at  present  exists.  In 
order,  therefore,  that  the  traveller  may  duly  appreciate 
the  system  of  political  economy  practised  by  the 
government,  it  is  necessary  he  should  remember  that 
its  interests  and  those  of  the  people  are  diametrically 
opposed  to  one  another.  He  will  then  cease  to  wonder 
that  mcn-of  war,  instead  of  merchant  steamers,  regu- 
larly navigate  the  Caspian.  The  most  wretched  crafts 
are  freighted  with  the  rich  fabrics  of  Persia,  while  iron 
steamera  are  appropriated  to  the  transport  of  precious 
soldiers.  These  steamers  are  also  employed  in  blockad- 
ing tho  eastern  shores  of  Circassia  ;  and  are  rerdy,  in 
case  of  war  with  Persia,  to  convey  troops  to  that  king- 
dom. At  present,  they  ply  twice  a-month  between 
Astrakhan,  Baku,  Leukeran,  Engeli,  and  Astrabad. 
I  was  informed,  moreover,  that  two  iron  steamer.s  had 
been  recently  launched  upon  tho  Sea  ol  Aral,  with  a 
view,  it  vfoa  said,  of  carrying  out  some  commercial 
projects.  These  may  some  day  prove  to  be  of  rather  a 
questionable  nature.  There  is  a  line  of  Cossacks  ex- 
tending across  the  Kirghiz  deserts  to  tho  Sea  of  Ami, 
established,  no  doubt,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
these  so-called  mercantile  armngements. 

I  do  not  see,  however,  how  it  could  compromise  the 
selfish  policy  of  the  government  to  improve  tho  naviga- 
tion of  the  Volga ;  for,  although  it  is  at  present  used 
almost  entirely  for  purposes  of  trade,  it  might,  in  case 
of  a  war  in  these  parts,  bo  found  a  most  useful  auxili- 
ary in  tho  trans))ort  of  troops.  The  experience  of 
those  who  have  been  navigating  this  river  for  any 
length  of  time,  goes  far  to  show  that  tho  volume  of 


water  is  rapidly  diminishing ;  and  our  captain  referred 
to  the  increasing  difficulties  of  navigation  as  a  practical 
demonstration  of  the  correctness  of  this  conclusion. 
The  numerous  channels,  by  means  of  which  the  Volga 
finds  its  way  into  the  Caspian,  percolating,  as  it  were, 
through  the  Delta  upon  which  Astrakhan  is  situated, 
are  yearly  becoming  shallower,  and  the  Caspian  itself 
is  said  to  be  decreasing.  Humboldt,  however,  most 
distinctly  denies  this  to  be  the  case  ;  and  though  the/ 
are  further  off  from  the  sea  now  than  they  used  to  be, 
they  have  probably  no  better  ground  for  the  supposi- 
tion than  a  vague  tradition  to  that  effect. 

A  most  interesting  series  of  observations  has  recently 
been  made  by  Messrs.  Englehardt  and  Pan-ot,  by  which 
they  have  established  tho  fact  that  the  level  of  the 
Caspian  is  about  eighteen  fathoms  below  that  of  the 
Black  Sea  ;  but  as  tho  Don  flows  with  greater  rapidity 
than  tho  Volga,  the  difference  of  level  of  tlie  two 
rivers  at  the  point  whero  they  most  nearly  approximi'to 
is  undoubtedly  far  greater  than  this.  Professor  Pallas 
has  been  at  some  pains  to  prove  that  this  elevated 
plateau  formed,  at  some  previous  ])erIod,  the  nortliern 
shore  of  tho  Caspian  and  the  Sea  of  Aral,  being  then 
united,  were  connected  with  the  Black  Sea  by  a 
channel  flowing  round  tho  northern  point  of  tho 
Caucasus.  Whether  this  view  be  correct  or  not — and, 
in  accordance  with  more  modern  notions,  wo  should  at 
any  rate  throw  back  tho  date  to  a  pre- Adamite-era  — 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  at  some  j)eriod,  the 
Caspian  extended  over  tho  basin  of  the  Volga,  upon 
which  wo  wen  now  looking.  The  whole  configuration  of 
the  country  supports  such  a  hypothesis.  Near  this 
point  the  Steppe  follows  the  coui-so  of  the  Sarpa  to  tho 
southward,  rising  precipitously  from  the  deserts  through 
which  the  Volga  meandera.  These  deserts  are  impreg- 
nated with  salt,  and  shells,  exactly  resembling  those 
found  in  the  Caspian,  are  plentifully  scattered  over  the 
surface  ;  while  the  steppe,  upon  which  wo  travelled  to 
tho  Don,  was  composed  of  a  fine  rich  black  loam, 
devoid  of  any  marine  deposits.  It  seemed  singular 
that,  while  crossing  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in 
Russia,  we  should  actually  bo  looking  down  upon  tho 
most  sterile  ;  but  there  can  be  no  more  satisfiictory 
way  of  accounting  for  so  sudden  a  change  in  the  sur- 
foce  of  the  country,  than  by  supposing  that  a  great 
portion  of  it  was  formerly  submerged.  We  congratu- 
lated ourselves  that  it  was  not  our  lot  to  traverse  tho 
more  elevated  line  of  country  ;  and  as  we  turned  our 
backs  upon  the  vast  sandy  deserts  which  extended  to 
tho  Chinese  frontier,  and  "hurried  away  from  tho  suit 
swamps  of  Astrakluui,  the  dull  tame  Stej)])©  looked 
quite  pleasant,  and  a  journey  through  the  country  of 
the  Don  Cossacks  seemed  invested  with  now  and 
unexpected  charms. 

V. 

Krs3i.AE  ON  TUP.  Terek— CoMDiT  op  a  Cossick  and  a  Cau- 
CA3IAJI— A  Caucasian  Capca— The  Tcueichkxsks  and 
TiiKCossACKS—KABAnnRTA—ANmnT  Expedition  AOAiNST 

T1IETCUEI0HEN3E3  — KXTKB  THE  LKaOIIUN  TEUIiITOBY— KN- 
CAMPMENIS  op  TATAB3— KaVINE  OP  KaBAKY. 

Fhom  Astrakhan  to  Kisslar  on  tho  Terek,  (See  Map, 
p.  704:,)  is  a  low  level,  in  part  sandy  in  part  marshy  plain, 
forming  a  portion  of  tho  N.W.  corner  of  tho  Casjiian,  and 
watered  by  many  rivulets,  and  one  river,  tho  Kuma  or 
Kouma,  which  bo.xsts  of  a  town,  Kumskaya,  of  small 
pretensions,  but  none  of  any  importance  in  its  long 
valley.     From  Kisslar,  which   is  a  more   important 
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frontier  town  at  the  foot  of  tho  Caucasus,  to  the  great 
pass  of  Dcrbend,  we  slmll  travel  in  company  with  tho 
traveller,  historian,  poot,  and  romancer,  M.  Alexander 
Dumas.  Not  a  very  safe  guide  for  a  geographer,  but 
his  lively  pen  will  serve  to  enlighten  a  page  or  two  in 
our  series  ;  and,  besides,  the  Caucasus  is  the  very 
country  for  a  poet  and  romancer. 

From  tho  remote  epoch  of  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts  to  tlie  modem  feats  of  a  Schamyl,  that 
glorious  mountain  range,  with  its  fur-spreading  spurs 
nnd  valleys — the  natural  frontier  of  Europe  and  Asia — 
has  been  the  abode  of  valour  and  beauty,  the  home  of 
mystery  and  originality.  Every  step  is  a  surprise,  and 
every  now  scene  is  a  vision.  As  to  feats  of  daring, 
luvc,  and  adventure,  there  is  enough  to  surfeit  on.  M. 
Dumas  anived  at  Kisslar,  the  frontier  town  of  Russia 
on  the  Terek,  on  tlie  7th  of  November,  1858.  Tho 
great  poet,  romancer,  traveller,  and  historian,  had  laid 
aside  all  these  characters  to  become  a  soldier.  In  a 
semi-barbarous  state  the  sword  takes  precedence  of  the 
])cn — arms  of  letters.  M.  Dumas  had  found  the 
necessity  before  this  of  adapting  himself  to  the  social 
condition  of  the  country  in  which  he  was  travelling, 
and  bo  had  assumed  the  costume  of  a  Muscovite 
militiaman,  over  which  he  had  placed  the  star  of 
Charles  III.  of  Spain,  and,  thus  accoutred,  he  passed 
off  very  well  at  the  inns  and  post-houses  for  a  French 
general. 

At  Kisslar,  renowned  for  its  good  wine  and  brandy, 
dress,  however,  was  of  less  importance  than  good  arms. 
A  motley  population  of  Armenians,  Tatars,  Kalmuks, 
Nogays,  and  Jews,  all  clad  in  their  national  costume, 
fill  the  streets  of  the  marvellously  picturesque  but  very 
unsafe  town,  and  which  M.  Dumas  compares  with 
Paris  in  the  time  of  Henri  III.  The  Tatars  were,  in 
fact,  bandits  within,  the  Tchetchenses  i)lundered  every- 
one without,  and  tlie  Cossacks  kept  up  a  perpetual 
warfare  with  both.  At  the  Torek  the  traveller  ])arts, 
indeed,  from  all  security  and  safety,  save  that  which  is 
obtained  by  superiority  of  numbers  or  arms.  M. 
Dumas  and  his  companions  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  badly  provided  ;  they  had  among  them,  besides 
their  kandjars,  or  daggei-s,  three  doubled-barrelled 
fowling-pieces,  two  rifles,  one  of  which  carried  ex- 
ploding balls,  and  a  revolver.  They  had,  besides,  an 
escort  of  six  Cossacks,  notwithstanding  which  it  was 
deemed  necessary,  to  inspire  awe,  that,  in  making  the 
start,  each  should  have  a  double-barreled  gun  on  his 
knee.  M.  Dumas's  companions  were,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  Moynet,  an  artist,  and  Kalino,  a  young 
Kussian,  obtained  as  an  interpreter  from  the  university 
of  Moscow.  At  Sukoiposh  the  sun  broke  through  the 
fog,  and  displayed,  for  tho  first  time,  the  mighty 
Caucasus,  "  the  theatre  of  the  first  drama  of  the  first 
dramatic  poet  of  antiquity,"  to  their  astonished  gaze. 
For  a  time  the  Tchetchenses  were  lost  to  memory  ; 
even  the  successive  villages,  with  their  posts  of  Cos- 
sacks, and  each  its  own  terrible  and  sanguinary  legend, 
were  disregarded.  There  was  before  them  that  which 
they  declare  to  have  surpassed  alike  the  Alps  and  the 
Pyrenees — one  of  the  most  colossal  works  of  the 
Creator. 

All  the  men  they  now  met  with  on  the  road  were 
armed.  They  also  bore  tho  outward  appearance  of 
men  who  are  accustomed  to  place  reliance  on  their 
personal  courage.  At  one  of  the  post-houses  Kalino 
had  raised  his  whip  at  a  yemchik.  "  Take  care  !"  said 
Uie  latter,  putting  his  hand  on  bis  kandjar ;  "  you  are 


not  in  Russia  now."  Arrived  at  Schukovaia,  a  branch 
excursion  was  made,  accompanied  by  an  escort  of 
eleven  Cossacks,  to  Tchervelonaia,  a  charming  village 
of  Cossacks,  alike  celebrated,  according  to  our  author, 
for  "  the  constancy  of  tho  men,  tho  complacency  of 
parents,  and  tho  beauty  of  the  women."  First  in 
renown  among  the  latter  was  one  Eudoxia  Dogudiska, 
whose  portrait  Moynet  was  to  take.  On  the  way,  as 
on  several  occasious  before  and  afterwards,  the  sight  of 
a  covey  of  pati-idgcs  tempted  our  traveller  out  of  his 
path.  He  had  shot  one — and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that 
he  always  describes  himself  as  taking  two  barrels  to 
accomplish  that  feat— when  tho  discharge  uf  a  gun  was 
heard  close  by,  and  a  ball  cut  off  tho  twigs  of  a  bush 
in  still  closer  proximity,  "  Nous  dtrennions  enfiu !" 
exclaims  our  romancist,  who  appears  to  have  long  sighed 
for  an  adventure.  Four  Cossacks  went  off  in  advance 
to  cover  the  party,  the  horse  of  a  fifth  lay  down  ;  the 
ball  had  broken  its  thigh.  M.  Dumas,  after  exchanging 
ball  for  small  shot,  remounted  his  steed  ;  seven  men 
were  visible  on  the  side  of  the  Terek.  Tlio  Cossacks 
hurried  in  pursuit  with  a  cheer.  ISut  whilst  these  six 
or  seven  fled,  another  rose  up  from  amidst  tho  bushes, 
from  whence  ho  had  fired,  and  brandishing  his  gun 
over  his  head,  he  shouted,  "  Abreckl  abreck!" 

"  Abreckl"  repeated  the  Cossacks. 

"What  docs  ho  mean  by  abrcck?"  inquired  M. 
Dumas  of  his  interpreter. 

The  answer  was  ominous  :  "  Ho  is  a  fanatic,  and  he 
defies  any  one  to  single  combat." 

"  Well,"  said  Dumas,  "  tell  the  men  there  are  twenty 
roubles  for  him  who  accepts  tho  challeuge." 

The  Cossack  whoso  horse  had  been  crippled  claimed 
the  privilege.  Dumas  provided  him  with  his  own. 
Another  requested  to  be  allowed  to  follow,  in  case  of 
accident. 

In  the  mean  time  his  companion  had  hurried  off  in 
the  direction  of  the  mountaineer.  As  bo  advanced  he 
fired.  Tho  Abreck  made  his  hor.se  caper  ;  it  received 
tho  ball  in  the  shoulder.  Almost  at  the  same  moment 
the  mountaineer  fired  in  his  turn  ;  tho  ball  earned  off 
the  papak  from  his  adversary's  head.  Both  threw  their 
carbines  over  their  shoulders.  Tho  Cossack  drew  his 
sehaskr,  or  sword,  the  mountaineer  his  kandjar.  The 
mountainer  manoeuvred  his  horse,  albeit  wounded,  with 
infinite  address,  and,  although  the  blood  was  flowing 
down  its  chest,  the  animal  did  not  aiipear  to  bo 
weakened  thereby,  his  master  encouraging  him  with 
his  knees,  hands,  .'lud  voice.  At  tho  same  time  he 
loaded  his  adversary  with  insult.i.  The  two  combatants 
met. 

I  thought  for  a  moment  that  our  Cossack  had  trans- 
fixed his  adversaiy  with  his  schaska.  I  saw  the  blade 
glitter  behind  his  back.  But  he  had  only  pierced  his 
white  tchcrkess.  From  that  moment  we  saw  nothing 
but  a  group  of  two  men  struggling  body  to  body.  But 
at  the  expiration  of  a  minute  one  of  the  men  slipped 
from  his  horse  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  trunk  of  a  man  only, 
for  his  head  had  remained  in  the  hands  of  his  adver- 
sary. 

The  adversary  was  the  mountaineer.  Ho  proclaimed 
his  triumph  with  a  wild  and  tenilic  shout,  shook  the 
gory  head,  and  then  swung  it  to  tho  bowsof  hif  saddla 
The  horse,  deprived  of  its  rider,  fled,  and,  after  having 
made  a  turn,  came  back  to  us.  Tho  decapitated  body 
remaiued  motionless.  Then  to  the  shout  of  triumph  of 
the  mountaineer  there  succeeded  another  shout  of 
defiance. 
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I  turned  towards  tlio  Cossack  who  hud  asked  to 
follow  his  conirade.  Ho  was  quietly  sniokiiig  his  pipe, 
b\it  ho  nodded  his  head.  "I  am  going,"  ho  then 
added.  Then  in  liisturri  ho  uttered  a  shout,  siguifyiiig 
that  he  accepted  tho  challenge.     The  mountaineer, "who 
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was  going  through  some  fantastic  evolutions,  stopped 
them  to  see  what  new  champion  was  coming  to  him. 
"  Come,"  said  I  to  the  Cossack,  "  I  increase  tho  premium 
by  ten  roubles." 

This  time  he  only  answered  mo  by  winking  his  eyes. 


riRE     TEMPLE     NEAR     BAKU 


Ho  seemed  to  bo  laying  in  a  stock  of  smoke,  inlialing 
but  not  expiring  it.  Ho  then  suddenly  dashed  ofl'  full 
speed  at  the  Abreck,  and  when  ho  hod  got  within 
forty  paces  of  him  he  shouldered  his  carbhie  and  pulled 
the  trigger.  A  slight  smoke  that  enveloped  his  face 
made  ua  all  think  that  tho  carbine  had  flashed  in  tho 


pan.  The  Abreck  thought  the  same,  for  he  rnshed 
at  him  at  once,  pistol  in  hand,  and  fired  at  ten  paces. 
The  Cossack  avoided  the  ball  by  a  sudden  movement 
of  his  horse,  and  then  rapidly  bringing  his  carbine  to 
his  shoulder,  to  the  infinite  surprise  of  us  all  who  had 
not  seen  him  prime  again,  he  tired. 
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ALL  ROUND  THE  WOSLD. 


A  viiili'iit  movement  on  tlic  [lart  of  tlicmomilainccr 
tiliowcd  tliiit  lio  wus  Btiuck.  Ifo  Itt  ro  tlio  biiiUe  of 
lii.s  liorso,  iiml,  to  prevent  himself  fulling,  he  jilacid 
both  his  arms  round  the  animal's  neck.  The  poor 
creature,  feeling  itself  thus  at  liberty,  nnd  yet  eneiim- 
bered,  vexed  also  with  its  own  wound,  made  olf  through 
the  bushes  in  the  direction  of  the  Terek. 

The  Cossack  hurried  in  pursuit,  nnd  wo  were  about 
to  join  in  tlio  chase,  when  wo  saw  the  body  of  the 
moutitaincer  gradually  relaxing  its  hold,  and  i  dl  to  the 
ground.  Tl.  .  homo  stopped  ns  his  rider  fell.  The 
C'ossttck,  uncertain  if  it  was  not  a  feint,  nnd  if  the 
mountaineer  was  not  pretending  to  bo  dead,  described 
a  wide  cirelo  before  he  upproachcd  him.  Ho  was  evi- 
dently Becking  to  make  out  his  adversary's  features, 
but,  Avhether  by  design  or  by  accident,  liis  enemy  lay 
with  liis  face  to  tlio  ground.  Tlio  Cossack  kept 
getting  nearer  ;  the  mountaineer  did  not  stir.  Tlie 
Cossack  had  his  pistol,  which  ho  had  not  used,  in 
his  hand.  Arrived  within  ten  paces,  ho  iircd  on  the 
ju'ostrato  Tclietchen.  But  still  tlio  mountaineer 
moved  not.  It  was  a  ball  thrown  away.  Tho  Cossack 
had  fired  at  a  corpse.  Jumping  from  his  horse,  he 
advanced,  drew  forth  his  kandjar,  bent  over  the 
dead  man,  nnd  rose  a  moment  afterwards  with  his  head 
in  his  hand. 

Pretty  well  to  begin  with !  Needless  to  explain 
that  tho  Cos.sack'8  carbine  had  not  fla.s'licd  in  the  ]>an. 
He  had  lot  oft'  tho  snioko  from  his  mouth  to  deceive 
the  enemy — a  trick  that  would  not  have  taken  with  a 
Bed  Indian. 

Tchervelonaia,  whither  our  tiuvellers  were  wending 
their  way  when  this  adventure  befel  them,  is  tho  oldest 
stanitza  or  station  of  the  line  of  the  Grcbenskoi  Cossacks, 
who  descend  from  a  Russian  colony.  Tho  Tchervelo- 
naises  present  hence  a  speciality  which  partakes  at  once 
of  the  Russian  and  mountaineer  type.  Tli'  beauty 
has  rendered  the  stanitza  which  they  inhabit  n  kind  of 
Caucasian  Capua;  they  have  the  Muscovite  face,  but 
"  the  elegant  forms  of  the  Highlands,  ns  they  say  in 
Scotland."  When  the  Cossacks,  their  fathers,  husbands, 
brothers,  or  lovei"s,  start  upon  an  expedition,  they  vault 
up  on  one  stirnip,  which  tho  rider  leaves  disengaged, 
and  holding  on  by  the  rider's  waist  or  neck,  with  a 
bottle  of  wine  in  tho  other  hand,  they  uccompany  them 
thus  three  or  four  miles.  When  an  expedition  is  re- 
turning they  go  out  to  meet  it,  and  come  back  in  the 
g.ime  fantastic  fashion  to  tho  stanitza.  This  frivolity  of 
manners  presents  a  strange  contrast  to  the  severity  of 
the  Russians  nnd  the  rigidity  of  the  Orientals.  Several 
of  these  Tchorvelouaises  liave  inspired  Russian  officera 
with  a  passion  that  has  ended  in  marriage ;  others  have 
furnished  themes  for  anecdotes  that  arc  not  devoid  of 
a  certain  originality.     As  an  example  :    . 

A  woman  of  Tchervelonaia  gave  such  serious  cau.se 
of  jealousy  to  her  husband,  who  was  deeply  attached  to 
her,  that  the  latter,  not  having  the  courage  to  witness 
the  happiness  of  so  mony  rivals  that  he  could  not  even 
count  them,  deserted  in  despair,  and  fled  to  the 
mountains,  where  he  took  service  against  tho  Russians. 
Having  been  made  prisoner  in  an  engagement,  he  was 
recognised,  tried,  condemned,  and  shot. 

We  were  introduced  to  his  widow,  who  herself 
related  to  us  this  lamentable  history,  accompanied  by 
some  details,  which  took  away  in  no  small  degree 
from  whateyer  there  was  that  was  dramatic  in  the 
story. 

"  What  ia  most  shocking,"  she  said  to  us,  "  was  tbit 


he  was  inA  aKliummtl  to  montion  mo  on  the  trial.  Eut, 
with  thut  «M»fi!u')ffi,  he  died  like  a  molodetz  (daro- 
devil).  1  » tujil  il.»  *!>«  his  execution  ;  tho  |)oor  dear 
man  loved  lue  *'»  «M»;fc  that  he  wi:dird  me  to  bo  tluic, 
and  I  did  itiA  Kit*  if,  grieve  hi.s  last  moments  by  my 
refusal  H*  4i'A  W(»U,  thtare  in  nothing  to  say  about 
that.  He  ii»«j5K!«<ti»i'll  nliat  his  eye.-)  should  not  be  band- 
aged, and  lie  MJi-iiHil  and  obtained  the  favour  to  give 
tiie  woid  tv  fiiPt ;  wEu»a  he  himself  gave  the  word,  and 
fell,  I  don't  lnvw  twow  it  wa.M  that  it  affected  mo  so 
umch,  but  I  j»t«n»I!iy  (rll  also,  only  I  got  up  again  ; 
but  it  Bj>jK:;urf  ihm  I  mn.it  have  remained  some  time 
heljiless,  i'ljT  wImoi  I  came  to  myself  ho  was  almost 
entii-ely  bvuiwl;  .*■>  lanoh  so,  that  only  his  feet  were 
Hien  jiwjiixig  «<»il  nA  the:  ground.  He  had  on  a  pair  of 
red  uioi'ciouy  JiHi'ift*,.  cjiiice  rew,  and  I  was  so  agitated 
that  I  furg'/t  i'y  itikti*  nbem  otr,  and  they  were  lost." 

These  bo'.<tt,  JDnnn  iitgnttcu,  were  more  than  a  regret 
to  the  jioor  viivjir,  liBii»y  were  a  remorse. 

At  the  v«ir  vm*  that  our  travellers  arrived  at  this 
original  rtamMzn..  am  execution  was  just  about  to  take 
jilace.  A  Cummtik  fttf  Tchervelonaia,  with  a  wife  and 
two  thildrtm.  Itu'l  fj«i»n  two  years  previously  mado 
pi-isouer  by  llie  Tefec.tehenaes.  He  was  indebted  for 
his  life  and  !ljll.*ii1ly  to  a.  heantiful  girl  of  the  tribe,  and 
he  rejiaid  iLe  aaanttiBrt  tiken  in  his  fate  by  a  devoted 
aflocliou.  <>«*■  (Jluy,  fcowever,  news  came  of  an  ex- 
changB  I'i  j,r5«i.5ut»»  ;  the  Cossack  had  to  return  to 
his  BtanJtiMc  Unll,  made  miserable  by  the  memory 
of  his  bclywi'J  BK'jTCnfciineer,  ho  deserted,  and  not 
only  turiii^'i  Miuwilbiiuin,  but  promised  to  deliver  over 
Telierveli>iiiiiii  (tv  «I1ia  Tchetchenses.  To  accomplish 
this  he  firrf,  liifaeil  the  stanitza  by  night.  Ho  ap- 
proached iu  «'y  d'ABjt  his  own  home,  and,  looking  in, 
lie  saw  Lib  viit:  e,m  iuit  knees  praying  to  God  for  hii 
siife  return.  TSu*  «i^r.  jo  overcame  him,  that  he  entered 
the  liousemij  tivJk  Iti  wife  to  his  bosom.  After  em- 
braciug  her  mul  Ilia  eliildren,  he  hastened  away  to  tho 
Buizky,  or  <>:.tumau'jiucit  rif  the  station,  and  waiiicd  him 
that  that  \«rr  iiitt^iU  the  place  was  to  be  attacked  by 
the  Tchetel>«u«».  The  stanitza  was  saved,  but  the 
incouKtaiit  Cuwuiitlk  waa  enndemned  to  death.  Q'his  was 
the  man  they  w*!^  about  to  execute  when  our  travel- 
lers arrivtiiL  A  few  minutes  after  they  entered  tho 
stanitza  iher  luiuiri I  the  rattle  of  musketry,  and  the 
renegade  wa*  uv  lai'iire  ;  his  wife  was  a  widow,  and  his 
children  wtiw  'jirjifcaw.  With  the  Tchetchenses  his 
memui-y  yt'M  l<e  Butiil  la  detestation  as  that  of  a  double- 
dyed  traitor;  ll>rait  livw seldom  can  men  determine  tho 
motives  tlud  1U115  iant  actuated  their  fellow-creatures 
in  what  a}jj*aur»  im  ifcem  to  be  the  grossest  criminality  I 

The  meluntilKilj- jumeeedings  that  greeted  their  arrival 
did  not  j.a-eT«ini  /Mr  lively  travellers  from  asking  the 
way  to  the  liwuie  io(t  Eiidoxia  Dogadiska. 

"  Oh  I"  was  itbt  aaanrer, "  dead  long  ago ;  but  her  sister 
fills  her  plao^  aou'l  sliat  very  advantageously  too  ! " 

They  wtTe  jnwioirfiiins^y  shown  the  way  to  the  house  of 
GruBcha,  vh/  HM^i  ErerUxia's  place  so  satisfactorily,  and 
were  welcMinwl  ly  Jier  respectable  parent,  Ivan  Doga- 
diska, u]  >Mj  ooflufcirtOH  that  reminded  them  of  the  hospi- 
tality recejv«ii  ly  Jlatenor  at  the  Greek  philosopher's 
Antiphon, 

Tliese  TiiuTT^irimmes,  so  renowned  for  their  beauty 
aud_  licentj'jmmiew,  sure  erjuiiUy  distinguished  by  their 
courage.  Osne  daT,  aJii  the  men  being  absent  on  an  ex- 
pedition, tl»e  TtiKSitJietwfis  took  advantage  of  the  cir- 
cumstance i,!/  make:  axt  attempt  on  the  place.  Tho 
Amazous  uomtjihitif  held  a  council  of   war,  and 
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rewjlvrd  to  iMcnrl  the  xtanitza  to  tho  laat  oxtromity. 
Tlio  siege  laj*t»l  five  days,  and  thirty  moiiiitaincers 
wire  kid  low,  tlircc  wumcn  wore  wuundvd,  nud  two 
were  killiiL 

Thep^a/lfifirotheliivprTcrekto  tho  jmna  of  Daridl  lies 
between  the  Terek  and  the  Kuban  ;  there  are  stations 
or  fort*  every  twelve  miles,  and  all  along  tho  wny.side 
upright  Ktonen,  with  nidely-carvcd  turbans  or  simple 
cro»w.'»,  mark  where  MuMulmans  or  Christians  have 
fallen.  Htt  it  wa;«  alwj  from  Kisalar  to  Derbend,  on 
which  route  thenc  trophies  were  so  numerous  that  the 
wayside  ap|>eare<l  like  one  continuous  cemetery.  Tlicy 
were  well  received  at  Ka.«afiuita,  tho  first  station  on 
tho  way,  aa  indeed  everywhere  else,  by  tho  authorities, 
who  knew  31,  Dumas,  as  ho  appears  to  have  been 
known  everywhere,  by  his  works.  Nay,  u  youth  at 
Kasafiurta  actually  knew  liis  uncle,  tho  general. 

"  It  is,  I  believe,"  snid  tho  young  gentleman,  "  M. 
Dumas  that  1  am  sp<;aking  to  t" 

"  Precisely  so,  sir." 

"  I  am  the  son  of  General  Grabbd." 

"The  victor  of  Akulgo  I  Allow  mo  to  present  my 
com]ilimeuls." 

"  Your  father  did  in  the  Tyrol  what  my  futher 
accomplished  in  the  Caucasus,  so  wc  may  dispense  with 
all  ceremony." 

And  tbm  wa»  friendly  intimacy  everywhere  esta- 
blished. Perpetual  hostilities  are  being  carried  on  at 
this  a<ivanced  iH»t ;  scarcely  a  day  seems  to  pass  but 
the  mountaineers  ctpture  somo  child  or  adult,  nnJ 
drag  them  away  at  their  horses'  tails  fur  sako  of  tlie 
ransom.  On  the  other  hand,  a  war  of  extermination 
(marked  by  the  right  ear)  is  carried  on  by  tho  Cossacks 
against  the  Wndits.  While  sittip"  at  table  with  tho 
commandant,  a  Tatar  woman  brought  in  two  right 
ears,  for  which  she  received  a  gratuity  of  twenty 
rubles :  no  (|iie«tions  were  asked  as  to  how  she 
became  posscsHNl  of  them.  Yet  once  a  premium  was 
jiaid  in  Kmwia  for  wolves'  tails.  In  IS.??  it  was  found 
that  the  enormotu  imm  of  twenty-five  thousand  rubles 
had  been  thus  fiatd  away.  This  caused  an  investigation 
to  be  made,  and  it  was  found  that  there  were  regular 
manufactories  of  wolves'  tails.  Can  there  bo  'uanu- 
fiietories  of  right  cars  of  Tchotchenses  ?  Somo  idea  of 
the  manner  in  which  these  ears  are  obtained,  will, 
however,  1>e  arrived  at  by  an  account  which  M.  Duniaa 
gives  of  a  nocturnal  expedition  made  from  this  very 
place — Kasafiurta — in  pursuit  of  tho  robbers.  The 
early  part  of  the  night  had  l^cn  spent  in  revelry, 
amidst  music,  fair  Circassian  dancers  and  champagne, 
of  which  more  u  drank  in  Russia  alone,  Dumas  tolls 
us,  than  two  provinces  like  Champagne  could  produce ; 
and  at  midnight  they  started  to  join  a  party  on  ths 
proposed  adventarcms  expedition.  Each  of  the  tra- 
vellers was  accompanied  by  a  Cossack.  Thus  they 
issued  forth  from  the  fortres.s  in  the  dead  of  night, 
their  way  lying  along  the  right  bank  of  tho  river 
Yarak  8u.  The  sound  of  the  pebbles  borne  along  by 
that  lapid  mountain  stream  effectually  drowned  what- 
ever aoisc  wa«  made  by  their  horses'  feet.  It  was  a 
(splendid  night,  ciear  and  starry,  and  tho  mountains 
rose  up  like  a  black  mass  in  front  of  the  expedition- 
ists. Passing  Knezamaia,  a  Russian  station  at  tho 
foot  of  the  moantains,  they  forded  the  Yarak  Su,  and, 
following  a  pathway  through  a  shrubby  district,  they 
reached  a  wider  and  deeper  river,  the  Axai.  Fording 
this,  the  Cossack  Bagenoik,  the  leader  of  tho  party, 
changed  the  direction,  and  led  the  way  down  the  right 


bank,  leaving  two  and  two  at  distances  of  about  oiio 
hundred  paces  from  ono  another,  ami  finally  taking  up 
a  station  himself  in  company  with  M.  Dumas. 

IIo  laid  himself  down,  and  mailo  signs  to  mo,  tho 
latter  relates  to  do  tho  sumo.  I  accordingly  took  up  a 
recumbent  position  behind  a  bush.  Tho  cries  of  tho 
jackals  roving  on  tho  mountiiins  .sounded  like  tlio 
lamentations  of  children.  These  cries,  and  tho  mur- 
muring of  tho  waters  of  the  Axai,  alone  broke  tho 
sihnico  of  night.  Wo  wove  too  flir  from  Kasafiurta  to 
hear  tho  striking  of  tho  clocks,  and  from  Knozjirnaia 
to  distingui.sh  the  challenge  of  tho  sentinels.  All  tho 
sounds  that  wo  could  hear  at  tliu  point  whero  wo  thou 
were,  must  bo  inado  by  enemies,  be  they  men  or 
animals. 

I  do  not  know  what  passed  through  the  minds  of 
my  companions,  but  that  which  struck  nic  most  was 
tho  brief  space  of  timo  that  is  necessary  in  life  to  bring 
about  tho  strangest  contrasts.  Harely  two  hours  ago 
wo  were  in  tlio  heart  of  a  town,  in  a  warm,  well 
lighted,  cheerful  room.  Leila  was  dancing  and  co- 
quetting with  her  arms  and  eyes.  Ignacicflf  was  playing 
tlio  fiddle.  Bagoniok  and  Mikacluk  were  doing 
n's-(Vri«.  Wo  were  beating  timo  with  our  hands  and 
feet :  wo  had  not  a  thought  that  was  not  lively 
and  gay. 

Two  hours  had  elapsed.  Wo  were,  on  a  cold  dark 
night,  on  the  banks  of  un  unknown  river,  upon  a 
hostile  soil,  rifles  in  hand,  daggers  by  tho  side,  not,  as 
had  before  happened  to  ino  twenty  times,  waiting  for 
tho  passage  of  some  wild  animal,  but  in  ambuscade, 
waiting  to  kill  or  to  bo  killed  by  men  made  like  our- 
selves, in  tho  likeness  of  their  Creator,  and  wo  had 
entered  without  a  thought  upon  this  entoriirisi',  aa  if 
it  were  nothing  to  lose  one's  blood,  or  to  shed  that  of 
others ! 

It  is  true  that  tho  men  whom  wo  were  waiting  for 
were  bandits,  men  who  pillaged  and  murdered,  and 
who  left  behind  them  desolation  and  tears.  But  thcso 
men  were  born  fifteen  hundred  leagues  from  us,  with 
manners  that  wercdiflercnt  from  our  mannors.  What 
they  did  their  fathers  had  done  before  them,  and  thuir 
anccstora  before  their  fathers.  Could  I,  under  thcso 
circumstances,  ask  Heaven  to  protect  me,  if  overtaken 
by  a  danger  which  I  had  come  so  uselessly  and  so 
imprudently  to  confront  t 

What  was  incnntestablo  was,  that  I  lay  behind  a 
bush  on  tho  Axai,  that  I  was  waiting  there  for  tho 
Tchetchenses,  and  that,  in  case  of  attack,  my  life 
depended  upon  tho  correctness  of  my  mm  or  the 
strength  of  my  arm.  Tsvo  houi-s  slipt  by  thus. 
Whether  it  was  that  the  night  grew  clearer,  or  that 
my  eyes  became  more  accustomed  to  tho  darkneis,  I 
could  see  much  better  than  at  first,  and  could  plainly 
distinguish  objects  on  the  other  bank  of  the  river. 

I  was  looking  in  that  direction  when  I  thought  I 
heard  a  noise  to  my  right.  I  looked  at  my  companion ; 
but  either  ho  did  not  hear  it,  or  it  had  no  import  to 
him,  for  he  seemed  to  pay  no  attention  to  it.  But  tho 
noise  became  more  aoHih'".  I  thought  I  heard  tlio 
sound  of  several  footsteps.  I  crept  close  up  to  Bago- 
niok, and,  placing  ono  hand  on  his  arm,  I  8tiev>;hed 
out  tho  other  in  the  direction  from  whence  the  sounds 
came. 

"  Nicevo,"  he  muttered. 

I  knew  enough  of  Russian  to  understand  "  i 
nothing."  But  I  did  not  tho  less  keep  my  eye  u^jd 
in  the  direction  whence  the  sound  came.     I  then  saw 
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R  Inrge  Rtn;;,  with  anlendid  antlcra,  conung  down  to  tho 
wiituf  to  drink,  foilowod  by  o  doo  and  two  fawns.  It 
wiiH  notliiiig,  as  liageniolc  liud  Raid,  It  wiu)  not  the 
gaino  that  wo  wuro  waiting  for.  Btill  I  could  not  help 
taking  aim.  Uh  I  had  I  only  been  able  to  pull  tho 
trigger,  it  most  certainly  would  have  been  mine, 
tjuddenly  the  animal  raised  its  head,  Htrctched  forth  itH 
neck  towardH  tho  oppoHito  bank,  inRpircd  tho  air,  sent 
forth  tho  sound  of  danger,  and  hurried  buck  to  cover. 
I  WHM  too  fitmiliar  with  tho  habits  of  wild  animals  not 
to  underHtand  that  all  this  pantomime  meant  that 
Horaotbing  was  approaching  on  tho  other  side  of  the 
river. 

I  turned  towards  Bagcniok.  "  Sminno,"  he  said  this 
tinio.  I  did  not  know  tho  word,  but  I  understood  by 
his  gestures  that  I  was  not  to  move,  but  to  make 
myself  os  scarce  as  possible  behind  my  bush.  So  I 
obeyed  him.  As  to  the  Cossock,  he  glided  away  like 
a  snake  down  the  bank  of  tho  river,  and,  consequently 
away  from  myself  and  tho  rest  of  tho  party.  I 
followed  him  with  my  eyes  as  long  os  I  could.  When 
I  lost  sight  of  him,  I  began  to  examine  into  what  was 
going  on  on  tho  other  side  of  tho  Axai.  Tliere,  ot 
tlio  same  moment  that  I  made  out  tho  sounds  of  a 
horso  galloping,  I  also  distinguislicd  in  tho  obscurity  n 
larger  group  than  could  have  belonged  to  a  singlo 
horseman.  This  group  kept  ncaring  me,  without  my 
being  tho  more  able  to  make  it  out. 

What  I  \uidcrstood,  however,  by  the  beating  of  my 
heart,  more  than  by  tho  testimony  of  my  eyes,  was  ihot 
an  enemy  wos  before  us.  I  took  a  look  in  the  direction 
of  IgnacielT;  no  ono  was  stin-ing.  One  would  have 
thought  that  the  bank  of  tho  river  was  deserted.  I 
then  looked  towards  Bagcniok  ;  ho  had  disappeared 
long  ago.  I  then  cari'ied  my  eyes  back  again  to  the 
other  side  of  tho  river  and  waited. 

Tho  horseman  had  reached  the  banks  of  the  Axai. 
His  profile  was  towards  mo,  so  that  I  could  see  that  he 
dragged  a  person  behind  him,  attached  to  tho  toil  of 
his  horse.  It  was  a  male  or  female  prisoner.  At 
tho  very  moment  that  ho  urged  his  horse  into  the 
river,  and  that  the  person  behind  hod  to  follow,  a 
piteous  cry  was  heard.  It  was  that  of  a  woman.  The 
whole  group  was  then  immersed  in  the  stream,  not 
above  two  hundred  ]mccs  below  where  I  lay. 

What  was  I  to  do  ? 

As  I  addressed  this  quei-y  to  myself,  the  bank  of  the 
river  was  suddenly  lit  up,  ond  the  explosion  of  o  rifle 
followed.  The  horse  beat  tho  water  convulsively  with 
its  feet,  and  the  whole  group  disopiieared  in  tho  tem- 
pest thus  stirred  up  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  At 
the  same  time  a  second  cry  of  distress,  like  the  first, 
ond  uttered  in  tho  same  voice,  was  heard. 

I  could  stond  it  no  longer,  but,  getting  up,  I  hurried 
away  in  the  direction  of  the  drama  that  was  now  being 
enacted.  In  tho  midst  of  the  confusion  that  still 
flgilated  the  waters,  another  flash  illuminated  the 
darkness — another  shot  had  been  fired.  This  was 
followed  a  moment  afterwards  by  a  third,  and  then  I 
heard  the  sound  of  a  person  jumping  into  tho  river  ;  I 
saw  something  liko  a  shadow  making  its  way  towards 
the  middle  of  the  river ;  I  heard  shouts  and  curses, 
mingled  with  cries  of  distress;  and  then,  all  of  a 
sudden,  noise  and  movement  alike  ceased. 

I  looked  around  me ;  my  companions  had  joined  mo, 
and  stood  around,  motionless  as  myself.  We  then  saw 
something  making  towards  us,  which  it  was  impos- 
tible  to  recognise  in  the  obscurity,  but  which  gradually 


became  more  and  more  distinct.  When  th«  group  had 
i.rrivod  within  ten  paces  of  us  we  dbttinguished  and  wo 
understood. 

Tho  moving  party  was  Bagcniok  ;  his  kandjar  was 
between  his  teeth  ;  with  his  right  arm  ho  supported  n 
female  who  hud  fainted,  but  who  had  not  let  go  a  child 
she  held  in  her  arms;  and  with  his  left  he  held  by  the 
lock  of  hair  that  remained  at  tho  top  of  the  cranium 
the  head  of  a  Tchctchen,  dropping  blood  and  water. 

Ho  throw  tho  head  on  the  green  sward,  ond  then, 
tho  womon  and  child  more  cautiously,  he  said,  in  a 
voice  in  which  not  tho  slightest  emotion  betrayed 
itself : 

"  Now,  friends,  who  has  got  a  drop  of  vodka  ?  " 

Do  not  imagine  that  it  was  for  himself  that  he  osked 
for  tho  brondy.     It  was  for  the  womon  and  child. 

Two  houi-s  afterwords  wo  wero  in  Kosafiurta,  bring- 
ing back  tho  woman  and  the  child,  ])erfcctly  restored 
to  life,  in  triumph.  But  I  still  ask  myself  sometimes 
if  one  has  a  right  to  place  oneself  in  ambuscade  to  kill 
a  man  as  one  would  do  a  stag  or  a  wild  boar  1 

The  next  day  tho  party  left  Kosatiurta  with  on 
escort,  in  company  with  Colonel  Cogniard,  a  host  oi 
young  oflicers,  and  fifty  men,  to  j)ay  a  visit  to  the 
Tartar  prince  Ali-Sultan.  Thence  they  proceeded  to 
Tchiriurth,  where,  initiated  in  the  profnscnosa  of 
Russian  hospitality  and  the  value  of  a  European  if  not 
a  cosmopolittvn  fume,  M.  Dumas  proceeded,  without 
introduction,  at  once  to  tho  mansion  of  rrinco  Dun- 
dukoflf  Korsakoir,  colonel  of  tho  regiment  of  Nijiici 
Novgorod  Dragoons,  and  ono  of  tho  most  distinguishid 
corps  in  all  tho  Ilussias.  Beyond  this  jwint  the  I'ronticr 
of  the  Lcsghion  territory  is  attained.  Stopi)ing  on 
the  way  to  explore  a  moving  mountain  of  sund,  near 
which  was  tho  Tartar  encampment  of  Untcr  Kaluh, 
they  experienced  here,  for  tho  first  time,  the  ferocity  of 
the  nomades'  dogs,  familiar  to  all  Eastern  travellers 
who  have  encamped  beyond  the  precincts  of  towns  and 
villages.  Tho  attack  appears  to  have  discomposed  M. 
Dumas  and  his  friend  Moynet  considerably,  for,  had 
they  continued  to  retreat,  ho  a8.sert8  thot  they  had  been 
infallibly  devoured  I  At  a  station  beyond  was  a  grove 
with  twenty-five  crosses.  These  commemorated  the 
same  number  of  Russian  soldiers  who  went  to  sleep 
there,  and  whom  the  Tchetchenses  never  allowed 
to  woke  up  again.  In  tho  same  evil  neighbourhood 
they  had  to  put  up  at  a  Cossack  post-house,  a  mere  hut, 
whi  jwashed  outside,  and  fult  inside  of  vermin  of  all 
des(  ptions.  The  arrival  of  a  Eui-opean  with  blood- 
vert  a  more  easily  attained  than  such  as  are  protected 
by  Tatar  or  even  a  Muscovite  hide,  is  a  Shrove 
Tu  \y,  a  general  festival,  with  such  pcrtinaceous 
insi  Neither  was  there  anything  to  cat,  save  the 

cock  at  acted  as  timekeeper  to  the  post.  This  cock 
wrts  t  like  one  whose  history  is  told  in  connection 
with  e  Cossack  post  of  Schukovaia,  and  who  would 
not  f  ind  his  matins  because  ho  had  no  hens.  The 
cock  acrificed  on  this  occasion,  although  compared 
with  the  "famenx  coq  viei-ge  dont  parlo  Brillut 
Savarin,"  was  a  regular  chanticleer,  thereby  casting 
doubts  upon  M.  Dumaa's  previous  assertion,  hazarded 
to  the  efiect  that  "les  coqs  et  les  tC'nors  n'ont  aucuu 
rapport  entre  cux."  The  cock  was  replaced  by  another 
and  four  hons  at  Temir  Khan — the  "  Iron  Khan " 
(pity  M.  Dumas  was  no  Orientalist,  lor  some  of 
these  names  are  alike  significant  and  suggestive),  a 
marshy  station,  near  which  the  torentasse  got  stuck  iu 
the  mud,  and  which  had  been  besieged  and  sacked 
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liy  Schntnyl  and  lim  giillHiit  lieiitf^imnt  Hnjji  Muriid. 
Our  trnvolloiii  contcmplatcil,  with  miiiKlcU  mirprino 
and  ndiiiiration,  Hovcml  Inr^i)  ciicainpniciitH  mid  aiilH 
or  villiiKO!)  nt  Tntiirs  in  this  part  of  tlio  country. 
Ono  of  tho  nimt  picttircsqiio  of  tlii'co  wils  n  nioiiii- 
tiilii  forti'PNS  in)iiil)itcd  by  tlio  Chiimpi<iil  Tari<ov- 
Hky,  nnothiT  was  tiio  villn({0  of  Hclly,  porclicd  on 
n  hill  Imtwcan  two  nioiintninH,  nnd  with  two  charm- 
ing wooded  valluyH.  Tills  latter  jirctty  village  was, 
however,  dlMtiirbed  by  licaghian  (lepredatorn.  The 
Oo.sHaclcH  had  f{"no  out  in  pursuit  uf  hoiiiu  of  thcHu 
mountaineer  banditR  at  the  very  time  when  the 
travellers  arrived  there,  and  they  hastened  after  them, 
on  tho  road  to  Karabadakent.  Tho  tarentasso  had  to 
1)0  driven  right  across  country.  They  soon  fell  ii 
with  two  parties,  tho  first  of  which  was  loaded  with 
heads  and  ears,  the  other  acooni|ianied  the  wounded. 
They  then  pursued  their  way  to  the  ravino  of  Zilag- 
Kuka,  where  tho  combat  had  taken  place.  It  ]>resentcd 
a  horrid  sight,  but  M.  Dumas  enriched  his  historical 
collection  of  arms  with  a  real  Lesghian  kandjar — one 
that  had  seen  service. 

Our  party  were  received  and  entertained  at  Hou- 
inaky  by  Prince  liagration,  a  descendant  of  tho  ancient 
kings  of  Georgia.  This  gallant  and  most  liospitable 
princo  insisted  upon  their  retracing  their  steps  to  a 
certain  distance  to  visit  tho  ravine  of  Karany.  It  was 
a  terrible  and  yet  a  siiblinio  scene,  a  ravino  with  cliiTs 
some  seven  thousand  feot  ]ierpendicular.  Tho  valley 
below  (and  it  made  tli!  m  giddy  to  look  nt  it)  was 
watered  by  two  Koa  Sus.  Uoyond  was  tho  village  of 
Guiniry,  with  its  orchardi,  whoso  fruit  tho  Russians 
have  once,  and  only  once,  tasted.  It  is  tho  birthplace 
of  Schainyl.  Little  columns  of  smoke  indicated  tho 
sites  nf  other  mountain  fastnesses,  among  which  were 
Aknigo,  where  Jemel  Eddin,  the  son  of  Schamyl, 
was  made  ]ii'isoncr  and  in  the  far  distance  was  tho 
country  of  the  Tusjhins,  a  Christian  race,  at  war  with 
the  Caucasians.  Tho  saino  evening  M.  Dumas  was 
unanimously  elected  an  honorary  member  of  Princo 
Ilagration's  regiment  of  "  Indigenous  Mountaineers," 
not  LoHghians  or  Tohetchonses,  but  "  dos  pauvros  diablcs 
qui  ont  fait  une  peau"  (read  "  Who  have  slain  an  anta- 
gonist"). The  prince,  whoso  Georgian  hospitality  sur- 
passed oven  that  of  tho  Russians,  had  a  uniform  mode 
at  tho  same  time  for  his  guest  by  the  regimental  tailor, 
a  circumstance  which  M.  Dumas  appears  to  forget, 
when,  arrived  at  Tiflis,  he  describes  liimscif  aa  denuded 
of  all  garments  in  which  to  present  himself  in  fashion- 
able society,  and  as  clipped  by  a  barber  so  closely,  that 
Moynet  declared  that  ho  would  do  to  exhibit  at  Con- 
stantinople as  a  now  species  of  seal  fished  up  from  the 
Caspian — a  comparison  the  truth  of  which  is  admitted 
by  our  groat  romancer,  but  for  vhich  he  comforts  him- 
self by  asserting  that  all  men  have  a  latent  likeness  to 
■  some  member  or  other  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

They  were  now  truly  in  a  region  of  picturcsqueness : 
snow-clad  mountains  on  the  one-hand,  rich  valleys,  clad 
in  their  garments  of  summer  green,  around;  the  steppe 
beyond,  and  the  blue  Caspian  in  the  distance,  like  a 
prolongation  of  the  desert.  Prince  fiagration  acted  as 
guide,  and  under  such  excellent  protection,  they  were 
not  long  in  reaching  the  gi-eat  pelasgic  wall,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  a  massive  gateway,  and  the 
inevitable  oriental  accompaniments  of  a  fountain  and 
a  cemetery,  bars  the  passage  from  the  mountains  to  the 
sea  at  Derboud — the  pass  par  excellence — for  there  are 
many  other  celebrated  Dorbends  in  tho  East,  but  none 


more  so  than  this,  which  is  one  of  tho  boundanes  nl 
Europe  ond  Asia.  Hcyond  tlm  wall  was  tho  town, 
with  niosciucs  and  Imznars  slilc  by  side  with  Eurois'an 
barracks  and  cdillcos.  '  irtai^s,  (.'ircasslans,  Geor- 
gians, IVrsiiins,  and  Armenians  jostling  Muscovite  nnd 
C'liHsack  rulers.  The  sanu?  reception  which  cverywhoro 
awaited  M.  Dunnis  was  rcscrviMl  for  him  at  this  rcnioto 
corner  of  tho  world.  The  iulmbitants  nf  Dcrbend,  or, 
at  all  events,  a  portion  of  them,  had  road  the  illustrious 
poet  and  romancer's  works  in  tho  RuHHiiin  laugim!;o,  and 
they  waited  n|ion  him  in  a  deputation  to  assure  him 
that  his  presence  in  Derbend  would  never  bo  forgotlnn, 
as  they  hnjied  ho  also  would  not  forgot  that  old  site 
of  tho  Scythians.  This  was  truly  a  ploasiiig,  as  it  was 
a  genuine  anil  rare,  triumph  of  letters.     (See  p.  70i"i.) 


VI. 

DERHEND  AND  BAKU. 

TnB  Caipun  Oatks— I'vr..B  Aidani.e— Lfoemuaut  Oniois 

— SCVTIIIAK     ALBANUNg    AND    AlaNI  — UAOniSTAN,     "  TH  II 

MoDNTAiN  Land"— I'KTKii  tub  Uueat's  BtsTiNarr.ACK  — 
The  OnxAT  Wah  or  Cadcasus— Cavr  or  tub  Divkj— 

SlALACTITIO   OllOTTO. 

The  walls  within  which  tho  so-called  town  of 
Derbend  is  inclosed  are  of  great  antiquity,  and  very 
strong ;  they  are  built  of  hewn  stones,  and  are  con- 
tinuous to  the  Caspian  sea.  In  no  other  ]ilaco  do  the 
mountain  ridges  come  so  close  to  tho  sea,  and  hence  it 
is  that  the  extremity  of  the  steep  and  nearly  inac- 
cessible ridgo — a  branch  or  spur  from  Mount  Caucasus 
which  so  naiTows  tho  passage  between  mountain  and 
sea  at  this  point — has  been  from  time  immiunorial  used 
as  tho  best  point  for  erecting  fortifications  to  command 
tho  only  available  road  on  tho  coast  lino  between 
Europe  and  Asia.  There  are  two  largo  gates  in  these 
walls,  through  which  the  road  passes,  and  hence  tho 
town  is  said  by  some  to  derive  its  name,  which  signifies 
"  the  shut-up  gates."  This  may  be  the  case  in  the 
strict  acceptation  of  the  woiil,  but  throughout  Persia 
and  the  countries  immediately  adjacent,  tho  woiil 
Derbend,  or  Dar-bund,  is  used  simply  to  express  a 
mountain-pass  with  or  without  gates.  The  pass  hero 
then  gives  its  name  to  the  town,  not  the  town  to  the 
pass;  and  so  it  lias  boen  from  olden  times,  for  although 
the  Pylffi  Albania)  have  been  confounded  by  some  with 
tho  PylsB  Sarmaticio  and  Portoa  Caucasioe,  still  there  is 
little  doubt  that  as  ancient  Albania  corresponded  to 
modern  Daghistan,  tho  Pylm  Albauin  correspond  to 
Derbend,  and  the  Pyloe  Sarmaticio  and  Porta!  Caucasim 
to  the  pass  of  Dariel.  Tho  same  place  was  also  known 
as  Albania,  and  again  as  Caspiie  Pylee  and  Caspiee 
Portw  or  tho  Caspian  Gates. 

The  first  distinct  information  concerning  the  Alba- 
nians was  obtained  by  the  Romans  and  Greeks,  through 
Porapey's  expedition  into  the  Caucasian  countries  in 
pursuit  of  Mithridatcs  (B.C.  65),  and  tho  knowledge 
obtained  from  them  to  the  time  of  Augustus  is  em- 
bodied in  Strabo's  full  description  of  the  country  and 
the  people.  The  Romans,  prepared  to  find  in  that 
whole  region  traces  of  the  Argcnautio  expedition, 
traced  the  Albanians  to  Jason  and  his  comrades,  and 
Tacitus  relates  (Ann.  vi.,  34),  that  the  Iberi  and 
Albani  claimed  descent  from  the  Thessalians  who 
accompanied  Jason,  of  whom  and  of  tho  oraclo  of 
Phrixus  they  preserved  many  legends,  and  that  thoy 
abstained  from  offering  rams  in  socritice.     Another 
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legend  (lerivcil  them  from  the  compauions  of  Hercules, 
who  followed  him  out  of  Italy  when  he  drove  away 
the  oxen  of  Geryon  ;  and  hence  the  Albanians  greeted 
the  soldiers  of  Pompey  as  their  brethren  (Justin, 
xlii.,  3).  Later  writera  have,  with  gi-eater  common 
sense,  been  satisfied  with  looking  upon  them  as  a 
Scythian  people,  akin  to  the  Massageta;,  and  identical 
with  the  Ahni  of  the  Steppes ;  but  there  are  some 
who  still  dispute  whether  they  were  or  not  original 
inhabitants  of  the  Caucasus.  Amraianus  Marcellinus, 
for  example,  who  tells  us  more  about  the  Alani  than 
any  other  ancient  writer,  makes  Julian  encourage  Ids 
soldiers  by  the  example  of  Pompey,  "  who,  breaking 
his  way  through  the  Albani  and  the  Massagetos,  whom 
wo  now  call  Alani,  saw  the  waters  of  the  Caspian." 
Joscphus  also  describes  them  as  Scythians  dwelling 
about  the  River  Tanais  (Don),  and  Lake  Maeotis  (Sea 
of  Azof),  and  he  relates  how,  in  the  time  of  Vespasian, 
being  permitted  by  the  king  of  Hyrcania  to  traverse 
"  the  pass  which  Alexander  had  closed  with  iron 
gates,"  they  ravaged  Media  and  Armenia.  The  pass 
hero  alluded  to  is  manifestly  the  Caspian  Gates.  The 
European  Alans,  Alani,  and  Eoxalani  (i.e.  Russian 
Alans),  were  a  vide-spread  branch  of  the  human  family 
who  played  an  important  part  in  histoiy,  having,  when 
vanquished  by  the  Huns,  joined  their  conquerors,  as 
they  did  afterwards  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  and  formed 
kingdoms  in  the  west,  in  Gaul  and  in  Spain,  till  they  were 
swi'ilowed  up  in  the  great  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths. 

The  Albanians,  and  the  wider  spread  Scythian  tribe 
of  the  Alani,  resembled  one  another  in  many  respects, 
but  differed  in  some.  For  example,  the  Alani,  who 
invaded  Cappadocia,  are  spoken  of  by  Arrian,  who  was 
at  that  time  goveinor  of  the  province,  as  fighting 
without  armour  themselves,  or  their  hor.'?s;  and  ho 
further  describes  them  as  practising,  with  the  Sarnia- 
tians,  the  same  mode  of  fighting  for  which  the  Polish 
lancers,  descendants  of  the  Sarmatians,  have  been 
icnowned.  Pi^'tarch  and  Stiubo,  on  the  other  hand, 
describe  the  Albanians  as  armed  with  javelins  and 
bows  and  arrows,  and  leathern  helmets  and  shields,  and 
many  of  their  cavalry  clothed  in  complete  armour. 
When  Pompey  marched  into  their  country,  they  met 
him  with  an  army  of  00,000  infantry  and  22,000 
cavalry  (Plut.  Pomp.,  35;  Strab.,  p.  530).  These 
people  arc  further  described  as  being  a  iu:a  race  of 
men,  tall  and  handsome,  and  more  civilised  than  their 
neighbours  the  Iberians.  The  same  diversity,  in  some 
respects,  exisicd  among  them  us  still  exists  in  the 
regions  of  the  Caucasus;  they  spoke  twenty-six 
different  dialects,  and  were  divided  into  twelve  hordes, 
each  governed  by  its  own  chief.  Again,  on  the  other 
hand,  some  of  the  descriptive  features  of  the  Alani,  as 
given  by  Ammiauua,  no  doubt  opply  to  the  Alba- 
nians. Danger  and  war  was  their  delight ;  death  in 
battle,  bliss;  the  loss  of  life  through  decay  or  chance 
stamped  disgrace  on  a  man's  menioiy.  The  greater 
j)ortion  of  his  descriptions  apply,  however,  solely  to 
the  purely  nomadic  Scythians. 

Such  were  also  the  people  of  Daghistan,  the  "  Moun- 
tain Land,"  as  Albania  is  called  jn  our  own  times. 
Daghistan,  with  its  lofty  mountains,  profound  valleys, 
glittering  hikes,  rushing  torrents,  eternal  snows  and 
glaciers,  and  its  brave  population,  who  so  long  preserved 
their  independence,  has  a)'<'ays  been  considered  as  the 
Switzerland  of  that  part  of  the  world.  At  the  acces- 
sion of  Peter  the  Great,  Russia  was  only  in  possession 
of  the  port  of  Astrakhan  on  the  Caspian,  but  had  not 


dreamed  of  conquest  beyond  her  existing  limits.  But 
Peter  extended  the  limits  of  the  empire  to  Derbend, 
and  by  the  peace  of  Tiflis,  in  1797,  Russia  completed 
the  conquest  of  Daghistan  and  Shirwan.  But  the 
Muscovites  had  still  a  gallant  mountaineer  race  to 
struggle  with  in  the  interior,  and  they  had  possession 
of  the  world  renowned  "gates,"  long  before  they  were 
masters  of  the  Alpine  tracks  and  mountain  defiles. 

Having  premised  so  much,  the  reader  will  be  better 
prepared  to  sympathise  with  the  feelings  of  travellers, 
when  first  contemplating  these  antique  ]M)rtals  that 
seimrate  as  it  were  an  old  from  a  new  world.  "  Der- 
bend," says  one,  "  presented  itself  to  us  under  the  form 
of  an  immense  crenelated  wall,  rising  up  from  the  sea 
to  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  We  airived  at  a  very 
handsome  Persian  gateway  flanked  by  two  enormoui. 
towers  ;  to  the  right  is  a  fountain  shaded  by  gigantic 
plains  ;  veiled  women  are  chatting  beneath ;  horsemen 
are  riding  in  and  out.  The  landscape  was  tranquil, 
and  the  whole  scene  had  a  grandeur  which  i-eminded 
me  of  a  biblical  composition." 

A  hut,  inhabited  by  Peter  the  Great  in  the  year 
1722,  situated  ou  the  very  border  of  the  sea,  is  piously 
preserved  by  the  Russians,  who,  in  1848,  surrounded 
it  and  decorated  it  with  columns,  chains,  and  cannons. 
Ou  the  doorway  is  au  inscription  to  the  following 
effect,  "  This  is  the  first  place  of  repose  of  Peter  the 
Great."    (S'm  p.  720.) 

Ir  its  interior,  the  town  of  Derbend  is  purely 
orien  ^'  •  '•  .'cn  the  costume  of  the  Persians  predomi- 
nates. The  movement  of  the  population  in  the  main 
street  gives  indication  of  an  animated  centre  of  com- 
merce ;  to  the  left,  another  street  leads  down  to  the 
quays  where  are  the  Russian  store-houses.  Viewed 
from  above,  Derbend  is  a  great  parallelogram,  which 
stretches  up  from  the  sea  to  a  fortress  which  crowns 
the  first  mountain  height.  Tho  wall,  after  having 
gone  round  the  town,  rises  up  still  higher,  and  is  pro- 
longed in  a  serpentine  manner  to  the  eastward,  passing 
from  ravine  to  ravine  along  the  crest  of  the  hills.  "Je 
crois,"  says  the  credulous  traveller,  "  <  r  touie  la  longeur 
de  la  cliaine  Catteasienne." 

The  extent  of  this  wall  is  contested  ;  he  adds,  "  but 
we  can  affirm  that  we  meet  traces  of  it  at  a  distance 
of  twenty-seven  miles  from  Derbend."  Tradition  says 
that  it  extended  without  interruption  from  the  Caspian 
to  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea,  and  that  it  only  requires 
six  hours  to  convey  intelligence  from  one  extremity 
to  the  other,  which  would  seem  to  imply  that  the 
electric  telegraph  is  not  so  modern  a  discovery  as  is 
generally  imagined. 

In  1832,  a  Russian  officer,  poet  and  romancer, 
Bestucheff  Marlinsky  by  name,  and  since  exiled  into 
Siberia,  is  said  to  have  explored  the  great  wall  of  the 
Caucasus ;  and  he  wrote  on  his  return  a  description  of 
his  journey  for  tho  use  of  his  colonel,  of  which  the 
following  are  extracts  : — 

"  I  have  just  returned  from  exploring  that  great  wall 
which  separated  the  old  world  from  tho  world  which 
was  still  uncivilised  at  that  epoch — that  is  to  say,  from 
Europe.  It  was  erected  by  the  Persians  or  the  Medea 
to  protect  them  from  the  invasions  of  the  barbarians. 
The  barbarians,  that  was  us,  my  dear  Colonel.  I  beg 
your  pardon,  I  am  wrong :  your  ancestors,  Georgian 
princes,  were  part  of  the  civilised  world. 

"  What  a  change  of  ideas  I  What  a  Buccession  of 
events  1  If  you  love  to  breathe,  touch  and  east  back 
the  dust  of  old  books,  which  you  will  permit  mo  to 
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entertain  doubts  about,  I  should  adviso  you  to  leai'n 
tlio  Tartar  knguagc,  forgetting  all  the  time  that  it  is 
familiar  to  you  as  your  mother's  tongue,  and  to  read 
Defbent  Namek,  or  to  refresh  your  iaim  by  perusing 
liaer  de  Muro  Caucasio,  or  study  Qmelius  (Samuel 
Theopliile),  ho  who,  after  having  been  prisoner  to  the 
Khan  of  tho  Kirghiz,  came  to  die  in  the  Caucasus.  I 
should  recommend  you  to  regret  that  Klaprok  did 
not  take  tho  subject  up,  and  that  the  Chevalier  Gamble 
penned  something  about  it  which  I  fear  is  little  bettor 
than  nonsense.  Finally,  compare  with  one  another 
a  dozen  other  authors,  whose  names  I  have  forgotten, 
or  which  I  never  knew,  but  who  knowing  the  wall  of 
Caucasus  Jiave  described  it ;  and  then,  relying  upon 
the  most  authentic  proof,  you  will  avow  : 

"  1st.  That  tho  epoch  of  the  construction  of  this  wall 
is  unknown  to  you. 

"  2ndly.  That  it  was  erected  either  by  Isfendiar  or 
Iskandar — both  words  mean  Alexander  tho  Great — 
or  by  Khosroes,  jr  by  Nurshirwan. 

"  Andyourtcstimony,added  to  thosewhich  have  gone 
before,  will  render  tlio  thing  clear  as  tho  sun  at  the 
moment  of  a  total  eclipse. 

"  But  what  there  will  bo  proved,  if  after  all  it  is  not 
still  doubtful,  is  that  tliis  wall  commenced  at  the 
Caspian  and  terminated  at  the  Euxine, 

"  The  matter  stands  so,  my  dear  colonel,  and  I  very 
much  fear  that  it  will  remain  so,  notwithstanding  you 
and  I,  and  despite  of  all  the  archajologists,  all  the  learned 
men,  ond  all  the  ignoramuses  yet  to  come. 

"  The  pure  truth,  the  real  truth,  the  incontestable 
truth,  is  that  it  exists ;  but  that  its  founders,  its  con- 
structors, its  defendei-s,  onco  celebrated,  are  now  laid 
low  in  tombs  without  epitaphs,  troubling  themselves 
very  little  with  what  is  said,  or  even  what  is  dreamed 
about  them.  I  will  not  then  trouble  their  ashes,  nor 
your  repose,  by  cimducting  you  through  a  dry  anti- 
quity In  the  pursuit  of  an  empty  bottle.  No  ;  I  only 
ask  you  to  walk  with  me  some  fine  morning  in  the 
month  of  Juno,  so  as  to  sco  tho  venerable  remains  of 
this  Caucasian  wall. 

"The  '  irtji  gates  of  Dctbend,'  in  our  days  gates  of 
canvass,  open  for  us  by  break  of  day,  and  wo  leave  tho 
city  behind  us.  My  coD^radca,  in  this  picturesque  ex- 
cursion, are,  besides  youreelf,  my  clear  colonel,  the 
Commandant  of  T^^r'iond,  Miajor  Cristnikoff ;  we  had 
also  with  UP  rt  captain  of  tiio  regiment  of  Kurinsky, 
and  that  composed  the  wholo  number  of  inquiring 
Russiapj. 

••  uo  you  kjow  how  many  timevi,  since  tho  reign  of 
Peter  the  Great,  the  Russiaus  have  visited  that  eighth 
marvel  of  the  world,  which  is  called  tho  wall  of 
Caucasus ) 

"  Three  tinr.  -^s ;  and  even  then  I  ought  not  to  have 
said  since  Peter  the  Great's  time,  but  Peter  tho  Great 
included. 

"Tho  first  time  it  was  Peter  the  Great,  in  1722. 

"  The  second  time  it  was  Colonel  Werkowsky,  who 
was  so  ti-agically  slain  by  Ammulat  Boy,  in  1819. 

"  Tho  third  time  it  was  ourselves  who  visited  it,  in 
1832. 

"  Perhaj)S  you  will  think  that  tho  journey  was  difficult, 
distant  and  dangerous.  Not  at  all  so,  my  dear  colonel : 
set  your  mind  at  case  on  oiir  score ;  all  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  take  a  dozen  of  armed  Tartars,  to  mount  a 
liorse  from  left  to  right,  or  even  from  right  to  left  as 
the  Kalmuks  do,  and  to  start  as  we  did. 

"  The  morning  was  fine,  although  it  extended  its  fogs 


over  us  like  a  veil.  But  one  could  feel  that  this  veil 
would  bo  rent  asunder,  and  would  soon  let  us  seo  tho 
brilliant  face  of  tho  sun.  The  capricious  road  at  one 
moment  ascended  the  sides  of  a  hill,  at  another 
descended  into  the  hollows,  deep  wrinkles  that  furrow 
the  care-wom  brow  of  the  Caucasus.  Tho  gloomy 
physiognomies  of  tho  Tartars,  with  their  enormoxis 
papaks,  their  arms  glittering  with  gold  and  silver,  their 
fine  mc'untain  stcedji,  the  rocks  over  our  heads,  the  sea 
under  our  feet,  everything  was  so  novel,  so  wld  and  so 
picturesque,  that  we  were  obliged  to  stop  every  moment 
to  admire  or  to  be  astonished. 

"  The  commandant  wished,reasonablyenough,to  visit 
in  the  firot  place  the  curiosities  of  tho  neighbourhood. 
We  accordingly  began  our  investigation  with  the  cavern 
of  the  Dives,  or  giantsi,  situated  at  a  distance  of  five 
versts  from  Derbeud,  at  tho  botto)n  of  a  precipice, 
called  Kogne-Kafe,  that  is  to  say,  the  precipice  of 
sjiirits. 

"  Not  far  from  thn  village  Dash-Keaseno  the  waters 
from  the  mountains  have  gathered  together,  and  have 
hewn  a  way  for  themselves  just  as  they  liked.  A 
charming  rivulet  thus  formed  leads  to  a  cavern,  which 
the  imagination  of  the  mountaineers  has  established  a-s 
the  abode  of  tho  Dives — that  -'s  to  say,  of  the  giants  of 
the  Bible,  sons  of  men  and  of  angels.  A  precipice  and 
the  bed  of  tho  rivnlet  itself  are  the  only  guides  to  tho 
grotto  of  tho  Dives,  or,  as  it  is  also  called,  the  vizir's 
tomb — a  vizir  having,  it  appears,  been  slain  there  in 
one  of  the  Persian  invasions.  Wo  were  walking  on 
mossy  stones  overshadowed  by  trees.  All  at  once  wt 
found  ourselves  at  tho  e  itrance  of  the  cavern.  Just 
before  entering  the  rivulet  expanded,  and  an  enormous 
mass  of  rock,  fallen  from  the  top  of  the  cave,  seemed 
to  dispute  admission  like  a  sentinel. 

"  Tlie  entrance,  which  may  be  from  fiflccn  to  eighteen 
feet  wide  by  eight  in  height,  is  blackened  with  smoke. 
P\irthcr  in  the  cave  expands.  On  one  side  is  a  place 
for  stabling  hoi-ses.  Tho  floor  is  strewn  with  bones, 
the  spot  being  a  place  of  refuge  to  brigands  and  wild 
beasts,  races  that  almost  always  leave  a  certain  number 
of  bones  at  the  spots  which  they  frequent.  One  of  our 
Tartars  stated  that  he  had  killed  an  hyoma  there  tho 
year  previously  :  with  these  exceptions  the  cave  alto- 
gether disappointed  our  expectations ;  feeble  mortals 
cannot  breathe  there,  so  stifling  is  the  atmosphere. 
The  entrance  alone  adorned  with  trees,  around  whoso 
stems  grape-vines  climb  vigorously  upwards,  is  calcu- 
lated to  attract  attention  already  exhausted  by  a 
multiplicity  of  natural  beauties  before  arriving  there. 

"  We  accordingly  continued  our  excursion.  Not  far 
from  the  cavern  of  tho  Dives,  and  near  tho  vilhigo 
Jaglani,  is  tho  grotto  of  Grndjeklcr-Pir.  But  to  reach 
this  we  had  to  get  off  our  horses  and  descend,  support- 
ing ourselves  by  the  shrubs,  to  tho  bottom  of  a  deep 
valley,  where  a  little  vault  five  or  six  feet  high  was 
shown  to  us,  from  the  roof  of  wliich  there  hung  some 
stalactites,  and  from  tho  extremity  of  each  of  which 
drops  of  water  fell  slowly.  The  women  of  tho  neigh- 
bouring villages  esteem  this  water  highly.  When  a 
nurse  loses  her  milk  she  comes  to  this  civo,  sacrifices 
a  sheep,  and  drinks  the  water  in  great  confidence.  Her 
faith  is  so  great  that  if  she  is  not  positively  cured  she 
is  sure  to  find  somn  relief.  Wo  also  drank  of  this 
water,  which  was  at  least  pure  (a  mistake,  for  it  must 
have  been  loaded  with  lime,  which  entering  into  com- 
bination with  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere,  was 
necessary  to  form  stalactites) ;  and  then,  having  i-e- 
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ascended,  we  took  a  westerly  dii-cction,  to  see  the  re- 
verse of  wlint  we  had  just  examined,  that  wus  a  tiny 
rivnlet  which  issued  forth  from  the  rook  instead  of 
diopping  from  tlie  ceiling. 

" '  Ah !  as  for  that,'  said  our  conductor,  iiiising  liimself 
in  iiis  stirrnps  and  lifting  his  pa])ak,  '  it  has  refre.slied 
one  of  the  most  powerful  nionarchs  and  greatest  men 
tliat  over  lived,  two  qualities  seldom  coinliined ;  the 
Kussian  padishah,  Peter  the  Great,  drank  of  tliat 
rivulet  when  ho  took  Derbend.'  We  jumped  down 
from  our  horses  and  respectfully  drank  from  the  same 
source. 

"  We  had  approached  the  wall  of  Caucasus  which 
clhiga  to  tlie  very  rock  from  whence  this  spring  gushes 


forth.      It  is  cnrifius  to  compare  tlie  work  of  nature 
with  that  of  art,  the  work  of  time  und  that  of  man. 

"The  struggle  of  destruction  against  matter  was 
visible,  and  had  the;  a))peai-ance  of  being  guided  by  in- 
telligence :  a  beech  nut  had  fallen  into  a  crevice  in 
this  stone,  where  it  had  found  u  little  vegetable  earth, 
and  then  the  seed  had  gcvmimited,  and  it  had  become  u 
great  tree,  whoso  roots  had  ended  by  si)li**ing  the  stone 
and  breaking  down  the  wall.  The  wind  jwHctrating 
into  the  fissures  had  done  the  rest  The  ivy  alone,  as 
compassionate  as  the  troubadoni's  who  collected  and 
put  together  the  fragments  of  Tasso,  held  the  pieces 
together,  and  bound  the  stones  already  fallen  to  the 
ruined  wall,  that  was  ready  to  liill  in  its  turn. 
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"  This  wall  followed  a  direction  due  west  from  Narine 
Kalah,  without  being  interiupted  by  either  rocks  or 
]>rcci))iccs  ;  it  was  Hanked  by  little  towel's  placed  at 
ii-regiilar  distances  the  one  from  the  other,  and  unequal 
in  size.  They  served  pi-obably  as  principal  posts, 
where  arms  and  pi'ovisions  were  placed. 

"  Although  at  a  distaiic(!  from  Derbend,  this  wall  pie- 
KiM'ved  the  same  characters  as  at  that  stronghold,  its 
height  varied  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  soil, 
and  in  rapid  declines  it  descended  like  a  staircase.  The 
interior — that  is  to  sjiy,  tlie  marrow  of  this  wall,  if  one 
can  use  such  an  expression— is  composed  of  little  stones 
))ut  together  with  mortar  and  cement.  The  towers 
were  loftier  than  the  wall,  but  not  much  so.  But  that 
is  a  common  character  of  Asiatic  fortresses,  in  opposi- 


tion to  the  Gothic  sti-ongholds  of  the  west,  where  the 
towers  rise  high  above  the  ramparts.  They  ai-o  hollow, 
and  cut  longitudinally  by  loop-holes;  but  what  is 
curious,  and  at  the  same  time  attests  tl;e  high  antiquity 
of  the  wall,  is,  that  the  same  thing  that  Denon  remarks 
of  the  ])yrainids  of  the  riiaraohs  occurs  here — a  total 
absence  of  arches. 

"  I  descended  into  all  the  subterranean  passages  of 
these  towers,  which  led  to  sources  and  to  reservoira ; 
nowhere  did  I  meet  with  an  arch.  Jly  conviction  is 
that  the  builders  of  this  gigantic  work  were  un- 
acquainted with  such. 

"  Derbend  has  no  port;  all  that  it  can  boast  of  is  a 
narrow  channel  or  inlet,  some  fifteen  feet  deep. 
Everywliero  else  the  sea  breaks  upon  itiokH,    Tbei-o  ia 
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also  a  little  jetty  that  advances  some  fifty  feet  into 
the  Bca.  The  wall  which  defends  the  town  on  the  sea 
side  extends  along  the  jetty,  and  then  leaves  it  to 
advance  alone  into  the  tideless  waters.  From  the 
shore  the  town  is  seen  to  great  perfection,  rising  like 
an  amiihitheatro  or  a  cascade  of  houses,  which  come 
down  from  the  firat  heights  to  the  very  water,  only 
that  in  their  descent  they  assi\me  a  more  European 
character.  The  summit  of  the  town  is  a  Tartar 
stronghold,  the  bottom  of  the  town  is  a  Russian 
barrack. 

Seen  thus  from  the  shore,  the  town  presents  the 
ospect  of  a  parallelogram,  which  resembles  a  carpet 
laid  out,  bending  in  towards  the  centre ;  on  the 
southern  side,  the  wall  presents  a  kind  of  swelling,  as 
if  the  town  having  made  an  effort,  its  girths  had  given 
way.  Wherever  the  wall  has  remained  intact,  the 
same  Cyclopean  structure  of  the  Tii-sian  Chosroes,  who 
fortified  it  in  his  wars  against  Justinian,  a.d.  502,  is 
to  bo  seen,  but  where  it  has  crumbled  to  pieces,  it 
has  been  built  up  with  modern  masonry. 

The  soutliern  gate  is  surrounded  by  the  famous  lion, 
which  the  son  of  Koi  Kobad  adopted  for  his  emblem. 
Beneath  is  an  inscription  in  old  Persian  characters. 

The  town  is  further  divided,  like  the  Latin  churches 
built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  by  two  main  arteries,  one 
longitudinal,  the  other  transvei-se.  The  longitudinal 
street  leads  up  from  the  sea  to  the  Tartar  and  Persian 
town.  Only,  it  is  obliged  to  stop  at  the  bazaar,  the 
difQcuItics  of  ascent  are  too  great  to  be  overcome 
beyond  that.  The  transverse  artery  goes  from  the 
south  gate  to  the  north  gate,  or  from  the  gate  of  the 
lion  to  thot  cf  the  fountain.  It  is  the  road  from  Asia 
to  Europe. 

Both  sides  of  the  ascending  street  arc  occupied  by 
shops,  the  generality  are  blacksmiths  and  ironmongers, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  each  shop  is  a  recess  in  which, 
with  nil  the  gravity  characteristic  of  its  race,  a  hawk 
is  perched.  Thanks  to  this  bird,  whenever  a  holiday 
couics  i-ound,  the  blacksmith  can  go  out  like  a  noble- 
man to  catch  larks  and  other  small  birds. 

Viewed  from  the  Narine  Kalah,  the  citadel  or 
forlress  on  the  heights  above,  the  aspect  of  this  singular 
town,  is  equally  remarkable.  Nothing  is  seen  but  the 
roofs  of  the  houses  descending  in  teiTaces  towards  the 
sea  and  cleft  by  streets.  In  the  whole  extent  of  the 
town  there  are  only  two  open  spaces,  one  is  the  public 
garden,  the  other  is  the  site  of  the  mosque,  with  its 
plane  trees  and  tombs  of  the  faithful.  Above  the 
fortress  or  citadel  is  a  plateau  overlooking  on  one  side 
a  deep  ravine,  but  on  the  other  forming  merely  part 
of  the  slope  of  tlie  mountains  beyond.  The  walls  of 
the  citadel  suffered  much  on  this  side  in  1831,  when 
they  were  bombarded  by  the  mountaincei'fl,  who,  under 
Kazi-Midlah,  succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of  one  of 
the  towers  of  the  great  Caucasian  wall,  which  com- 
manded the  citadel,  and  which  has  in  consequence  been 
tince  destroyed. 

VII. 
STcrpES  o»  OiPi  Ap-cniBOM— BiKt',  tiib  City  of  Fini- 

WonSIIIPPEBS  —  IltlCK    AMD     WUIVI     BjtKD  —  OlIIENTAl 

CiuntcTsn  ov  its   Honouinti— SiMCTtrART  of  Atabu- 
oiii— Qbiat  Fibi  Tbhpk— a  Sia  ih  Flaugb— Islamos 

OF  FlUE— PaBSI  FltOBIMI  AND  DltOTEEi. 

Oh  isaiiing  forth  from  Derbend  into  Asia,  after 
passing  the  usual  accumulation  of  funei-eal  monuments 
with  Tartar,  Penian,  and  Armcnirn  inscriptions,  auch 


as  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  outskirts  of  all  oriental 
towns,  and  which  are  here  grouped  on  the  Asiatic  side 
(for  the  Derbend  has  olways  been  considered  os  the 
gate  of  Europe  and  Asia),  just  as  the  more  fanatic 
Mussulmans  of  Constantinople  have  their  remains 
carried  over  the  fiosphorus,  the  road  lies  along  the 
sea-shore,  with  the  Caspian  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
mountains  of  Daghistan,  here  niaiidy  tenanted  by 
un.subdued  Lesghians,  on  the  othei.  Beyond  the 
third  post-station,  a  little  river  called  the  Samur  has 
to  bo  forded  :  in  winter  time  it  becomes  a  formidable 
torient.  The  first  day's  journey  ends  at  Kubali,  built 
ujjan  a  height  above  the  Kudiyul-chay,  which  again 
separates  the  town  proper  from  a  suburb  tenanted 
solely  by  a  Jewish  colony,  which  boa.sts  of  being  a 
relic  of  the  captivity.  Kubah  is  celebrated  for  its 
manufactories  of  carpets,  embroidery,  and  blades  of 
Khangiars  or  daggers.  The  population  is  said  to 
amount  to  some  five  thousand  souls.  It  has  also  a 
very  bad  reputation  for  unwholesomencss,  being  pecu- 
liarly subject  to  ague  of  a  type  fatal  to  Europeans. 
Some  of  the  loftiest  of  the  snow  summits  of  the  Cau- 
casus are  visible  from  this  place. 

Leaving  Kubah,  after  a  few  a-scents  and  descents 
with  the  usual  Kara-chays  and  Ak  chays,  or  Black 
and  White  liivers,  in  their  hollows,  the  long  cape 
called  Ap-chiron  comes  in  sight,  and  presents  a  vast 
and  almost  boundless  extent  of  ])laiu  or  steppe,  on 
which  the  nomadic  Tartars  pitch  their  tents,  Instead 
of  villager  the  traveller  now  meets  with  another 
oriental  feature — great  ruinous  khuns  or  caravanserais. 
Those  which  rise  out  of  the  plain  on  this  route  are 
attributed  to  Shah  Abba.s.  Gradually,  however,  the 
steppe  is  passed,  the  country  becomes  once  more  hilly, 
villages  ai-o  met  with,  and  the  land  is  cultivated. 
Crossing  one  of  these  little  ranges,  Baku — the  re- 
nowned city  of  Fire-worshippera — bursts  upon  the 
view.    (See  p.  736.) 

At  first  there  seems  to  be  two  Bakus— a  White 
Baku  and  a  Black  Baku.  White  Baku  is  a  suburb 
almost  entirely  built  since  the  period  of  the  occupation 
of  the  Russians.  Black  Baku  is  the  old  Baku,  the 
Persian  city,  the  city  of  khans,  surrounded  by  walls 
less  picturesque  tlian  those  of  Derbend,  but  still  not 
less  replete  with  character.  Baku  has  especially 
pi'cserved  its  oriental  physiognomy,  notwithstanding 
Russian  domination,  which  besides  is  quite  recent. 
The  monuments  of  an  older  civilisation  are  everywhere 
visible.  In  the  midst  of  the  city,  inclosed  in  its  walls, 
darker  even  than  the  houses,  the  palace  of  the  khans 
towel's  up  in  perfect  keeping.  The  main  gateway  of 
this  edifice  is  a  chff-d'<Euvre ;  the  baaiar  is  an  old 
caravanserai  in  ruin,  whoso  capitals  are  of  exquisite 
finish.  The  minarets  of  the  old  mosque  are  covered 
with  rich  arabesques  replete  with  grace.  The  base  of 
the  so-called  Girl's  Tower  is  bathed  by  the  watei's  of 
the  Caspian.  Near  it  is  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  the  Russian  general,  Titianoff,  governor  of  Georgia, 
who  W08  treacherously  assassinated  by  one  of  tho 
khans.  Baku,  which  is  indebted  for  most  of  its  monu- 
ments to  Shah  Abbas  II.,  has  been  from  all  times  a 
holy  place  for  the  Guebers  or  Parsia.  An  independent 
khanat  at  first,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians, 
who  yielded  it  up  to  Russia  in  1733,  had  it  restored 
to  them  in  1735,  ond  were  finally  deprived  of  it  on 
occasion  of  the  last  act  of  treachery  perpetrated  upon  tho 
person  of  Gonorol  Titianoff.  The  entrance  to  Baku  is 
that  of  one  of  tho  strongest  citudelB  of  tho  middle  ages. 
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Tlioso  succcasive  ramparU  have  to  be  passed,  and  that 
by  s)ich  narrow  gateways  that  the  horses  have  to  be 
taken  ont  of  the  vehicles,  and  get  through  one  by  one. 
"  The  natural  fires,"  says  one  of  the  most  spirititel 
of  Frenchmen  who  has  extended  his  travels  to  this 
remote  portion  of  the  globe,  "  are  known  to  the  whole 
world,  but  naturally  a  little  less  so  to  the  French,  the 
people  wlio  travel  less  than  any  other  nation,  than  to 
any  other  people." 

The  famous  sanctuary  of  Atash-giih  is  at  a  distance 
of  about  twenty-six  versts  from  Baku.  The  fire  which 
burns  pciiHitually  at  this  holy  shrine  is  supplied  from 
mineral  naptha.  Nowhere  does  this  substance  abound 
in  such  largo  quantities  as  around  Baku.  Everywhere 
wells  are  dug,  from  whence  pure  naptha  is  obtained,  or 
the  same  in  greater  consistency  and  more  carbonised 
as  in  petroleum,  or  in  an  indurated  and  solid  form  as 
bitumen.  The  same  substance  is  met  with  on  most  of 
the  islands  in  the  southern  Caspian  as  far  as  the  coast 
of  the  Turkomans,  and  is  given  oft'  in  a  gaseous  form 
(carburetted  hydrogen)  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
Hence  it  is  that  tlio  Parsecs,  so  denominated  from  Fars, 
in  Fareistau  in  Persia,  the  Magus,  or  Magi  and  Guebros 
(Jawiira  or  Giaoui's)  of  the  Turks,  have  ever  looked 
upon  this  spot  as  most  holy. 

The  temple  of  Atash-gah  stands  in  the  midst  of  a 
plain  two  or  three  square  miles  in  extent,  and  whence 
flames  issue  irregularly  at  a  hundred  different  places, 
just  as  is  seen  near  Kirkuk,  the  Babylonian  Ecbatana. 
In  the  centre  of  all  these  fi\  ■'s,  and  lighted  up  by  them, 
is  a  great  square  building,  surrounded  by  pinnacles, 
each  of  which  flames  away  like  a  great  gas-burner,  and 
in  the  rear  of  which  is  a,  cupola,  at  each  of  whose 
comers  are  as  many  burners,  but  less  copiously  supplied 
than  are  those  which  rise  from  the  principal  gate  to 
the  eastward.    {See  p.  720.) 

Only  three  disciples  of  Zoroaster  remained  as 
guardians  of  the  temple.  The  interior  is  a  square  yard 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  an  altar  surmounted  by  a 
cupola.  The  perpetual  fire  bums  in  the  centre  of  this 
altar. 

There  are  about  twenty  cells  opening  upon  the 
interior  from  the  side-walls.  These  are  the  stations  of 
the  initiated.  In  one  of  these  cells  was  a  niche,  with  two 
Indian  idols.  One  of  the  Parsees  put  on  his  costume  as 
a  priest;  another,  who  was  almost  iu  a  state  of  nudity, 
put  on  a  kind  of  blouse.  They  then  commenced  to 
officiate,  chanting  hymns  in  a  very  sweet  tone  but  with 
little  musical  variety.  At  intei-vals  the  officiating 
minister  prostrated  himself  on  the  ground  while  the 
assistant  beat  two  cymbals.  The  service  over,  the 
minister  presented  the  visitora  with  fruit  and  sweet- 
meats.   {See  p.  72(i.) 

Outside  0'  '•-he  wall  are  several  wells,  one  of  these 
once  contained  brackisl;  water,  on  the  surface  of  which 
naptha  and  petroleum  floated.  One  day  the  water 
disappeared,  and  a  bit  of  lighted  tow  having  been 
ibrowr  in  to  see  what  had  become  of  the  water,  the 
ij,'"  took  flame  and  have  burnt  ever  since.  These 
Te  protected  by  low  walls  of  stones. 

[I  u  a  still  more  striking  thing  to  see  the  gaseous 
J'.HW  or  thete  mineral  wells  burning  on  the  surface 
.H  th  iCa.  A  traveller  supplies  us  with  the  following 
tivily  di'SC'iiii  im  of  the  scene  presented.  They  had 
been  lo  tlie  >  insque  situated  on  Cajie  ChikofltJ  where  is 
the  reputril  tomb  of  Fatima,  who  is  said  to  have  fled 
thus  far  from  the  persecutions  of  Yezid.  Thence 
they  sailed  in  the  direction  of  Cape  Baikoff,  where  the 


waters  of  the  great  inland  sea  seemed  to  be  in  a  state 
of  ebullition,  and  exhaled  the  odour  of  naptha.  One 
of  the  sailors  ml  rcssing  the  leader  of  the  party,  Captain 
Freygang,  said,  "  We  are  here,  captain;"  "Well!"  said 
the  latter,  to  leave  to  his  visitors  the  pleasure  of  a 
surprise,  "  do  what  there  is  to  be  done." 

The  sailor  took  two  handfuls  of  tow,  lighted  each  iu 
one  hand  at  a  lantern  held  by  a  comrade,  and  threw 
the  one  on  one  side  of  the  boat,  the  other  on  the  other. 
At  the  same  moment  the  surface  of  the  sea  lit  up,  and 
the  flames  spread  for  nigh  fifty  yards  distance. 

Our  bark  had  tlie  appearance  of  Charon's  boat 
traversing  the  river  in  Pluto's  empire  j  the  sea  had 
become  a  real  Phlegethon.  We  were  positively  float- 
ing iu  the  midst  of  flames. 

Luckily  these  flames  of  a  beautiful  golden  colour 
were  subtle  as  those  of  spirits  of  wine,  and  wo  were 
barely  sensible  of  aught  save  a  slight  increase  of  tem- 
perature. Deprived  thus  of  all  anxiety,  we  could  con- 
template this  marvellous  spectacle  with  all  the  more 
interest. 

The  sea  burnt  in  islands  of  greater  or  less  extent ; 
some  of  these  were  no  larger  than  a  good-sized  round 
table,  others  were  as  extensive  as  the  circular  fountains 
in  the  Tuilerics  ;  the  boat  was  rowed  in  the  intervals 
l)etwcen,  and  at  times  it  even  traveled  these  isles  of 
flame.  It  was  the  most  curious  and  the  p  magical 
spectacle  that  can  be  seen,  and  which  is  only  to  bo  met 
with  in  this  corner  of  the  globe.  We  could  have  passed 
the  night  watching  it,  had  it  not  been  that  a  breath 
of  wind  came  to  announce  a  change  of  weather. 
The  little  islands  went  out  first,  then  the  middle 
sized  ones,  and  lastly  the  large  ones :  one  alone  persisted. 
But  gradually  the  wind  came  on  to  blow  stronger ;  it 
gained  the  ascendancy,  and  the  last  island  went  out. 

Haxthauscn,  in  his  excellent  work  entitled  Trans- 
caucasia, remarks  of  Baku,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  places  in  the  Causasian  countries,  and  per- 
haps in  the  whole  world.  My  tra-'elliug  com|)anion, 
he  adds,  Ilerr  von  Schwarz,  who  had  visited  this  spot, 
and  the  fire-worahippers  residing  there,  gave  mo  the 
following  interesting  account  of  it. 

The  word  Baku  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
Persian,  in  which  Baad  Kubah  is,  literally,  "  Place  of 
the  shifting  winds."     Atash-gah  signifies  Fire-land. 

The  entire  road  from  Schumaka  (that  is  coming 
from  the  south)  to  Baku  crosses  the  barren  spui  s  of  the 
Caucisus,  which  branch  off  southward  into  the  exten- 
sive plains  of  the  Mugan  Steppes,  terminating  on  the 
east  in  Cajjc  Ap-chiron.  In  every  dii'cction  all  seem 
only  naked  aud  rocky  chains  of  mountains  and  hills ; 
whilst  in  the  lowlands,  which  are  rich  in  herbage, 
flocks  of  sheep  and  troops  of  grazing  camels  are  met 
with.  Near  the  station  of  Morosi  are  the  ruins  of  a 
considerable  to>rn  of  ancient  appearance,  though  it 
was  still  standing  during  the  campaigns  of  Nadir  Shah, 
in  1734.  The  Tartars  build  very  slightly,  and  will 
never  leave  any  architectural  monuments  to  tell  of 
their  history. 

On  entering  the  circle  of  Baku,  the  countiy  becomes 
more  open  and  cultivated,  extensive  fields  of  wheat  lying 
around  the  Tartar  villages,  although  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Baku  the  country  is  again  moi-e  desolate. 
The  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  are  mostly  baiTcn  and 
hilly ;  the  colour  of  its  waters  is  a  dull  light-green, 
and  it  has  no  breakers.  Baku  stands  in  the  centre  of 
a  small  bay,  and  consists  of  a  confused  assemblage  of 
gray-coloured  houses,  with  flat  roofs,  covered   «rith 
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asphalttim  ;  its  aspect  is  anything  but  cheei-fiil ;  it  is 
inhabited  principally  by  Tartars,  with  a  small  pro- 
portion of  Armenians.  The  houses  are  crowded 
within  the  fortified  walls ;  they  have  no  windows 
looking  on  to  the  streets;  and  the  entire  back  of 
the  dwellings,  facing  the  court-yard  and  gardens, 
consists  of  a  close  wooden  lattice,  which  shuts  out  any 
view,  and  in  which  are  portions  capablo  of  being  re- 
moved or  pushed  aside  for  the  openings  to  sei  >'e  as 
doora  or  ivindowa ;  in  some  parts  open  corridors  are 
thus  fonned.  The  apartments  of  the  women  and 
domestics  have  windows  without  glass,  no  stoves,  but 
occasionally  an  open  hearth.  A  bove  the  gray  mass  of 
houses  rise  a  few  minarets  and  fortified  towers.  To 
the  left,  on  entering  the  fortress,  stands  the  dwelling 
of  the  lost  independent  khan  of  Baku,  Hussein  Khuli 
Khan,^  a  square  building,  now  the  residence  of  the 
commandant,  and  quite  Europcaniscd.  Out  at  seiv,  a 
vcrst  and  a-half  distant  from  the  town,  are  said  to  lie 
the  ruius  of  an  ancient  fortress  ;  this  is  remarkable,  if 
true,  as  the  level  of  the  Caspian  Sea  is  continually 
sinking  a  foot  in  twelve  years.  No  vessels  are  seen 
upon  it,  br.t  the  ugly  Astrakhan  fisliing-boats  and  the 
black  Persian  merchantmen.  The  scene  all  round  is 
desolate  and  dull,  enlivened  by  no  green  trees,  red 
roofs,  or  clear  water,  no  variety  of  colouring.  The 
streets  in  the  town  of  Baku  are  very  narrow,  many 
being  impassable  for  carriages  ;  but  such  conveyances 
have  only  been  introduced  since  the  Russian  dominion, 
OS  the  Tartar  always  travels  on  horseback,  and  despises 
a  person  who  cannot  ride. 

Atash-gah  lies  seventeen  versts  north  of  Baku.  An 
we  approached  it,  evening  was  drawing  on,  and  the 
sky  was  cloudless.  On  a  sudden,  standing  out  in 
relief  against  the  deep-blue  southern  sky,  a  strange- 
looking  building  rose  before  us,  forming  an  equilateral 
triangle,  each  side  being  about  190  paces  long.  On  the 
outside,  this  triangle  consisted  of  a  low  flat-roofed  build- 
ing of  one  story  and  without  windows.  In  the  court- 
yard, withinside  the  walls,  were  merely  a  row  of  cells, 
with  no  windows,  but  a  door  opening  into  the  yard. 
In  the  middle  of  the  court  was  a  kind  of  temple. 
Ujwn  a  pedestal,  with  three  steps,  stood  four  square 
pillars,  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  four  feet  apart,  and 
eight  feet  high  :  these  are  surmounted  by  a  cupola 
In  the  south-east  comer  of  the  court  stands  another 
i-ound  pillar ;.  these  are  all  hollow,  and  convey  the  gas 
from  the  earth.  On  the  north-east  side  is  a  room  for 
sti-angcw,  raised  one  story  above  the  chief  building, 
with  windows  and  a  gallei-y  running  round  it.  The 
whole  edifice  is  of  modern  date,  having  been  erected 
probably  early  in  the  present  century.  A  wealthy 
Mindhu,  named  Otturnschan,  contributed  the  principal 
sum  towards  its  cost,  beside  the  Government.  There 
were  formerly  only  wretched  huts  for  the  anchorites, 
and  the  flaming  gns  streamed  forth  from  the  earth 
through  a  few  holes.  The  flame  now  issues  from  an 
opening  in  the  centre  of  the  temple,  and  out  of  the  five 
hollow  pillars,  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  to  a  height  of 
four  feet — a  bright  flame,  waving  heavily  and  slowly 
from  side  to  side  against  the  dark  sky — a  truly  mar- 
vellous and  spectral  sight !  Outside  the  building  the 
flames  issue  from  numerous  holes  in  the  earth;  and 
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indeed,  in  every  part  of  the  country,  to  n  distance  ot 
two  or  three  versta  around,  on  digging  to  the  depth  ot 
a  foot,  the  gas  streams  forth  and  readily  ignites  ;  tlio 
inhabitants  of  the  country  iiso  this  fire  for  culinary 
purposes. 

This  building,  a  kind  of  conventual  abode,  is  tho  resi- 
dence of  the  Guebres— in  Persian,  Ataah-i>irust,  or  Fire- 
worshippers,  the  remains  of  the  devotees  of  that  primitive 
religion  which,  in  remote  ages,  was  so  widely  spread. 
In  the  West  of  Hindhustan  and  Eastern  Persia,  this 
religion  still  prevails  over  whole  districts ;  but  in  other 
parts  of  Asia  it  is  only  found  occasionally.  In  Astrakhan 
there  also  exists  at  the  present  d.iy  a  small  number  of 
these  Fire-worshippers.  The  object  they  hold  most 
sacred,  as  tho  symbol  of  divinity,  is  the  holy  fire,  which, 
at  Atash-gah,  issues  from  tho  earth,  and  ignites  spon- 
taneously without  any  artificial  aid.  Hither  the  most 
pious  i-epair  as  pilgrims,  many  of  them  remaining  hero 
in  complete  seclusion  till  tho  close  of  life,  absorbed  in 
religious  contemplation  in  presence  of  the  sacred  ele- 
ment. 

The  anchorites  now  residing  here  are  from  the  west 
of  India,  the  Punjaub ;  and  all  of  them  have,  even  at  an 
advanced  age,  made  the  long  and  dangerous  pilgrimage 
on  foot  through  Aflglianistan,  Bokhara,  and  China, 
round  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Caspian  sea.  The 
brethren  were,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  ten  in  number; 
but  a  few  years  later  they  were  reduced  to  five.  On 
entering  the  court-yard  we  saw  several  of  these  men — 
tall,  thin  figures,  with  features  bronzed  by  an  Indian 
.sun.  Several  long  and  roughly-hewn  tombstones  were 
lying  about,  sumo  with  a  Sanscrit  inscription  cut  tipou 
them.  In  the  centre  of  the  open  hall  of  the  temple  (if 
it  may  be  called  so)  a  long  flame  issued  from  a  small 
holo  in  the  earth,  its  yellow  and  blue  colours  giving  it 
a  strange  and  ghastly  aspect :  it  is  unaccompanied  by 
the  slightest  noise ;  the  flamo  plays  in  the  air,  rises, 
and  then  sinks,  like  the  shades  of  the  underworld,  into 
the  stillness  of  the  giuve. 

Over  the  door  of  each  cell  was  a  long  Sanscrit  inscrip- 
tion. In  the  interior  we  found  the  greatest  cleanliness 
and  order ;  the  floor  and  walls  are  covered  over  with 
the  blue  clay  of  tho  place,  which  gives  the  whole  a 
uniform  light-blue  tone.  Outside  each  door,  on  the 
left,  is  a  round  hearth,  constructed  of  clay,  with  a  hole 
in  the  middle,  out  of  which  issues  a  flame ;  a  few  rude 
cooking-utensils  stood  about  it.  Beside  each  door,  on 
the  right,  stands  the  couch  of  the  Anchorite,  consisting 
of  a  hard  straw  nuittress  and  a  pillow.  At  the  head  of 
it  a  small  flame  risses  from  the  earth  ;  in  front  of  the 
centre  of  the  wall  stands  a  little  altar,  a  foot  and-a-half 
high,  formed  of  three  steps,  covered  with  shells  and 
pebbles,  small  pictures,  and  images  cast  in  bronw.  At 
the  side  of  the  altir  another  small  flame  issues  from 
the  ground,  which  is  regarded  as  peculiarly  sacred,  no 
layman  being  permitted  to  approach  it. 

The  anchorites  received  us  in  silence,  and  with  a 
humble  demeanour.  The  sacristan  and  one  or  two 
others  could  converse  in  Persian.  In  one  cell  we  saw 
a  man  on  the  point  of  death  :  he  was  kneeling,  with  his 
brow  touching  the  earth ;  for  several  days  he  had  been 
in  this  attitude ;  the  others  had  covered  him  with  a 
coarse  cloth,  on  removing  which  he  looked  like  a  corpse. 
Occasionally  ho  fell  from  exhaustion,  but  with  painful 
efibrt  raised  himself  again  to  his  kneeling  posture. 

In  anothe  cell  we  ibuud  a  tall  old  man  stark  naked ; 
his  whole  body  was  covered  with  earth,  and  between 
his  eyebrows  was  a  patch  of  yellow  colour  (with  which 
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tlio  Turtars  and  Persinng  dye  thoir  nailH,  beard,  and 
Imir,  n.s  Hynibnlio  of  llaino.  The  old  man  had  resided 
litTu  twcnty-fivo  years;  ho  spoko  only  Hindhu,  Imt 
tlid  sacristan  interpreted  to  us  what  hu  said.  We 
addressed  seveml  questions  to  him,  which  he  answered 
solemnly  and  slowly. 

"Of  tiie  four  elements,"  ho  said,  "I  revere  iirat  the 
earth;  and  I  have  covered  my  body  with  earth,  in 
ordt^r  to  bo  in  constant  contact  with  this  element.  I 
desire,  after  my  death,  to  bo  buried  in  a  sitting  j^sture. 
If  any  of  us  worship  in  preference  ono  of  tho  other 
elements,  his  body  is  burned,  and  his  allies  scattered 
to  tho  winds,  unless  ho  worships  fire,  when  his  ashes 
would  bo  collected  and  distributed  among  his  relatives. 


Many  cif  «*  Mmt«  in  fire  elements,  tho  fifth  being 
that  free  iMnliivni;  of  transtmission  by  which  wo  are 
rendered  cnjuiM*  fit  'Wiving  enjoyment  from  benefits; 
light  reaciiti  lo*  ta  a  perceptible  way  through  tho  oye ; 
air  thn.>u^  Ahf  iw)w»,  mouth,  and  ear;  tho  fruits  of 
the  earti  tiw  nfMAh.  This  medium  of  enjoyment  is 
itself  a  gift  «A  ti>>r  t'rRator's,  which  im]>arts  tho  power 
of  eujuyjug  itlw  «fetn*!nt — and  this  medium  they  wor- 
shi])  as  a  ditttooclt  *N>mrnt — not  the  senses  themselves, 
but  the  <{baiiiJiMl  nlf  arlml'wion  of  the  elements  to  tho 
Bcnhes." 

A  larg*T  »j.iiunliiBu»ti.6,  in  other  resiiccts  arranged  like 
the  rest,  »»♦  tHi'wM  hy  a  thin  jmrtition-wall,  breast 
high,  wit^  ua  Afenin^  in  the  centre,  and  from  tho  top 
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of  which  streamed  forth  a  high  flame;  beside  it  lay  a 
small  piece  of  crockery,  to  extinguish  the  flame  when 
necessary.  A  hermit,  reclining  against  tho  wall,  was 
pointed  out  to  us  as  a  Brahmin;  he  had  a  bronzed 
complexion,  a  high  forehead,  finely  chiselled  features, 
thick  snow-white  hair,  and  a  white  pointed  beard ;  he 
was  dressed  in  a  long  light-yellow  coat,  with  slashed 
sleeves,  and  a  pointed  red  cap.  This  man  appeared  to 
be  at  the  head  of  the  fn\ternity;  their  public  prayers 
are  held  in  his  cell.  Ono  of  them  calls  to  prayer  by 
blowing  on  a  largo  conch,  with  a  shrill,  prolonged 
sound;  immediately  they  all  assemble  in  the  Brahmin's 
cell,  place  themselves  before  tho  altar,  and  repeat  a 
prayer,  iu  a  kind  of  recitative,   accompanied  by  the 


tiukliug  <jif  liititfc  t)clk  The  Bmhmin  tiicn  sprinkles 
them  vkk  IkJt  waiter,  and  lays  on  the  tongue  of  each 
a  few  gmiiMi  «4  ri»  ont  of  a  flat  dish. 

The  otuotHwy  '>(  ellii»  brethren  lies  about  tho  building, 
and  iu  Uw  owuSits  fd  it  w  a  well.  When  this  pit,  after 
being  f(^  awiliife  eoTftTRd  np,  is  opened  again,  and  a 
whisj)  of  Hgiljit*«l  xirAW  thrown  into  it,  the  gas  collected 
ignites  viih  thf  tunim  of  thunder,  and  a  red  colour  of 
flame  rxnf-n,  tumr  frH  in  diameter,  and  thirty  feet  high  : 
the  njai-k*  {pMu  nlw»  burning  straw  are  scattered  far 
into  the  air  iu  itlW  (ovra  of  a  splendid  sheaf  of  fire. 

As  w*  iijiuaiKSiwJ  tBits  extraordinary  place,  the  same 
night,  Unf  n4  jflaiie  of  these  fires  was  reflected  brilliantly 
on  the  diuk  Av. 
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VIII. 
Khom  Hikc  to  Tini»— Tni  hiuonum— PKT»n  tnu  Qhkat's 

C'lMrilOXI  lOllMtT  TUIIt— OriSlTIOXa  or  C'ATHRniNB  II. 

iotivtT  TUB  L'Ai;ciai.«Ni  — UioiimiNO  or  Tin  Oiiicabsun 
Wau— I'zci'Luk   CoTitouuAiion  or   tub   C'AVCABoa  —  A 

llUCIII    WITH    A    ClICAMIAK    PARTY— ClHCASSIAN    WoMAN 

Axu  gLtre-u(AU)io— ViaiT  to  a  Circassian  I'uikce  and 

I'illXCEU. 

Cape  Ap-Ciiirox,  with  the  iiro  temples  of  Baku  at 
its  ueck,  U  moro  really  the  en.stern  end  of  Caucasus 
tliuu  Dcrhcnd.  The  iron  gates  of  Europe  and  of 
Asia  are  itituat«d  at  the  extremity  of  a  spur  of  Daghia- 
tuu,  or  the  )Iouataip  Land,  t>ar  cxcoHcdco,  where  the 
rucks  come  down  chiscit  to  the  sea,  and  where  a  defen- 
sive lino  of  demarcation  has  been  from  all  times  estn- 
Mished,  but  the  main  chain  of  Caucasus  having  a  soutli- 
eostcrly  couno  frr/m  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus  to  the 
Caspian,  really  ends  in  Cafio  Ap-Chiron,  far  south  of 
Derbcud. 

Here  the  traveller  turns  the  great  mountain  boun- 
dary l^etwcen  two  continents,  and  his  road  to  Tiilis 
lius  now  to  the  west  and  north  of  west,  along  the 
southern  foot  of  the  mountains  by  Shumakhi  Elizabeth- 
|>ol  and  Khan-Kadi,  or  by  the  more  diiBcult  road  of 
Xukha  and  3Iu]ianlisk.  The  inaccessible  mountain 
fastnessai  to  the  right  being  still  tenanted  by  unsub- 
dued triljen,  more  especially  I^sghians,  who  occasion- 
ally make  prt^tory  descents  into  the  plains  below. 

The  L<>sghtfs  next  to  the  Tchcrkesses  or  Circassians, 
and  the  Tchctchenscs  of  Daghistan,  have  ever  been  the 
most  formiiLible  and  inveterate  enemies  of  Russia,  and 
this  long  upholding  of  their  independence  by  thesomouu- 
taiu  tribes  againsi  so  gigantic  a  power,  which  has  crept 
up  to  the  very  forjt  of  its  Alps,  from  the  north  and 
from  the  foutli  alikp,  has  taken  possession  of  and 
fortified  itx  chief  josses,  and  has  made  its  staunchest 
chicf^  Schamyl,  among  the  last  prisoners,  is  certainly 
one  of  the  mast  remarkable  phenomena  of  our  own 
times,  and  one  which  well  deserves  a  word  or  two 
of  consideration.  Tlio  question  is  of  the  more  im- 
portance to  us,  as  so  long  ns  the  warlike  tribes  of 
the  Caucomu  maintained  their  national  independence, 
and  «cparate<l  the  trans-Caucasian  provinces  from  the 
rest  of  the  empire,  so  long  did  they  protect  Asiatic 
Turkey  and  I'ersLi,  and  prevent  the  Cossacks  settling 
themselves  in  the  long  valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  and  along  the  Klburus  towards  India. 

We  know  that  one  of  Peter  theGreat's  most  cherished 
schemes,  the  dream  of  his  whole  life,  was  to  re-establish 
the  trade  of  the  cast  on  its  old  footing,  and  to  secure 
to  himself  a  |mrt  on  the  Black  Sea,  in  order  to  make 
it  the  link  Ijctwcen  the  two  continents.  The  genius  of 
tluit  sovereign  must  surely  have  been  most  enterprising 
to  conceive  such  a  project,  at  a  time  when  ite  realisation 
required  tliat  the  southern  frontiers  of  the  empire 
should  first  be  pushed  forward  from  150  to  200  leagues, 
as  they  have  since  been.  Peter  began  his  new  political 
career  by  the  taking  of  A^f  and  the  foundation  of  the 
port  of  Taganrok  in  1695.  The  fatal  campaign  of  the 
I'ruth  retarded  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs ;  but 
when  circumstances  allowed  him  to  return  to  them,  he 
began  again  to  pursue  them  in  the  direction  of  Persia 
and  the  Ciuqiaa.  The  restitution  of  Azof,  and  the 
destruction  of  Taganrok,  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  the 
Pruth,  thus  became  the  primary  cause  of  the  Russian 
expeditious  against  the  trans-Caucasian  provinces. 

At  this  period  Persia  was  suffering  from  all  the  dis- 
ord«nt  (A  aaaxchj.    The  Turks  had  possessed  them- 


selves of  all  its  western  provinces  up  to  the  foot  of  the 
Caucasus ;  whilst  the  mountaineers,  availing  them- 
selves of  the  distracted  state  nf  the  country,  made 
bloody  inroads  upon  Georgia  and  the  adjacent  regions. 
The  Losghis,  now  one  of  the  most  formidable  trilics  of 
the  Caucasus,  ravaged  the  plains  of  Shirvan,  in  1712, 
reduced  the  towns  and  villages  to  ashes,  and  massacred, 
according  to  Russian  writers,  300  merchants,  Biibjects 
of  tho  empire,  in  the  town  of  Sluunakhi.  These  acts  of 
violence  afforded  Peter  the  Great  an  opportunity  which 
ho  did  not  lot  slip.  Under  tlio  pretence  of  punishing 
tho  licsghis,  and  protecting  the  Shall  of  Persia  against 
them,  ho  prepared  to  make  an  armed  intervention  in 
the  trans-Caucasian  provinces.  A  formidable  expedition 
was  fitted  out.  A  tlotilla,  constructed  at  Ka-san,  arrived 
at  tho  mouths  of  tho  Volga,  and  on  tho  15th  of  May, 
1722,  tho  emperor  began  his  march  at  tho  head  of 
22,000  infantry,  9,000  dragoons,  ond  15,000  Cossacks 
and  Kalniuks.  Tho  transports  coasted  tho  Caspian, 
whilst  the  army  marched  by  the  Daghistan  route,  the 
great  highway  successively  followed  by  the  nations  of 
the  north  and  tho  south  in  their  invasions.  Thus  it 
was  that  tho  Russians  entered  the  Caucasus,  and  tho 
valleys  of  those  inaccessible  mountains  resounded,  for 
the  first  time,  to  tho  war  music  of  tho  Muscovite.  The 
occupation  of  Ghilan  ond  Derbend,  and  the  siege  of 
Baku  wore  the  chief  events  of  this  campaign.  Turkey 
dismayed  at  tho  influonco  Russia  was  about  to  acquire 
in  the  East,  was  ready  to  take  up  arms ;  but  Austria, 
taking  the  initiative  in  Europe,  declared  for  tho  policy 
of  the  Czar,  and  vigorously  resisted  tho  hostile  ten- 
dencies of  tho  Porto.  Russia  was  thus  enabled  to 
secure,  not  only  Daghistan  and  Ghilan,  but  also  tho 
surrender  of  those  provinces  in  which  her  armies  had 
never  set  foot.  In  tho  midst  of  these  events,  Peter 
died  when  on  the  ove  of  consolidating  his  conquests, 
and  before  he  had  completed  his  negotiations  with 
Persia  and  Turkey.  His  grand  commercial  ideas  were 
abandoned  after  his  detvth;  tho  policy  of  the  enipiro 
was  directed  solely  towards  territorial  acquisition,  and 
the  Czars  only  obeyed  the  strong  impulse,  that,  as  if 
by  some  degree  of  fate,  urges  their  subjects  towards 
tho  south.  Thenceforth  the  trans-Caucasian  provinces 
were  considered  only  o  point  gained  for  intervention 
in  the  affaii-s  of  Persia  and  Turkey,  and  for  ulterior 
conquests  in  the  direction  of  Central  Asia.  The  riso 
of  tho  celebrated  Nadir  Shah,  who  possessed  himself  of 
all  the  ancient  dominions  of  Persia,  for  a  while  changed 
the  face  of  things.  Russia,  crippled  in  her  finances, 
withdrew  her  troops,  gavo  up  her  pretensions  to  the 
countries  beyond  tho  Caucasus,  acknowledged  the 
independence  of  the  two  Kabardas  by  the  treaty  of 
Belgrade,  and  even  engaged  no  longer  to  keep  a  fleet 
on  the  Sea  of  Azof. 

A  religious  mission  sent  to  tho  O.ssetans,  who  occupy 
the  celebrated  defiles  of  Dariel,  was  the  only  event  in 
tho  reign  of  Elizabeth,  that  regarded  the  regioua 
we  are  considering.  Hardly  any  conversions  were 
effected,  but  the  Ossetans,  to  a  certain  extent,  acknow- 
ledged the  supremacy  of  Russia :  this  satisfied  the  real 
purpose  of  the  mission,  for  the  first  stone  was  thereby 
laid  on  the  line  which  was  to  become  the  gi-eat  channel 
of  communication  between  Russia  and  her  Asiatic 
provinces. 

Schemes  of  conquest  in  the  direction  of  Persia  were 
resumed  with  vigour  under  Catherine  II.,  and  were 
carried  out  with  more  regularity.  The  first  thing 
aimed  at  waste  protect  the  south  of  the  empire  against 
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tho  iiironda  of  llio  Caiicnsiana,  anil  to  lliia  cud  tlio 
armed  lino  of  tlio  Kiibuii  and  llio  Terek  was  orgnniacd 
and  tiniahcd  in  1771.  Tt  then  mimbrrcd  nixtceu  prin- 
ci|iHl  flirts,  luid  a  crcat  number  of  leaner  ones  aiul 
redoubts,  Nniiieroiis  niilitnry  colonies  of  Cossiicka 
wero  next  settled  on  tlio  banks  of  tlio  two  rivers  for 
tho  prutection  of  tlio  ironliera.  While  these  jirepara- 
tious  were  in  liaiid,  war  broke  out  with  Turkey. 
Vii'torious  both  by  sea  iind  land,  Catherine  signed,  in 
1771,  tho  memorable  treaty  of  Kutchuk  Kainardji, 
which  teeured  to  her  tho  frcu  navigation  of  tho  Black 
Sea,  thn  ]iasiRago  of  tho  Dardanellc.-i,  tho  entry  of  tho 
Dnio|ier,  and,  moreover,  conceded  to  her  in  the  Cau- 
casus tho  sovereignty  over  lioth  Kabnrdas. 

I'eaco  being  thus  coucliulcd,  Catherine's  first  act  was 
to  send  a  pacilic  mission  to  explore  the  country  of  tho 
Ossetnns.  Tho  old  negotiations  were  skilfully  renewed, 
and  a  free  passage  through  the  defiles  was  obtained 
with  tho  consent  of  that  people.  In  1781,an  iuiperLil 
Hipiadron  oiico  nioru  ajipoared  in  the  Caspian,  and 
riiilcavourcd,  but  iuenectually,  to  make  some  military 
settlements  on  tl.e  Persian  coasts.  This  expeditini 
limited  itself  to  consolidating  tho  mural  iiifliirnco  of 
Itussia,  and  exciting,  among  tho  various  tribes  and 
nations  of  those  regions,  dissensions  which  afterwards 
aniiidcd  her  ii  pretext  for  direct  intervention.  Tho 
Chiistian  princes  of  Georgia,  and  tho  adjacent  jirinci- 
piilities,  were  tho  first  to  undergo  tho  consequences  of 
the  Kussian  policy.  Seduced  by  gold  and  presents, 
and  doubtless  nl.so,  wearied  by  the  continual  troubles 
that  desolated  their  country,  they  gradually  fell  off 
from  Persia  and  Turkey,  and  accepted  tho  protection 
of  Catherine.  Tho  jiasses  of  tho  Caucasus  were  now 
free  to  Eussia;  sho  lost  no  time  in  making  them 
])racticablo  for  an  army,  and  so  sho  was  at  last  ni  a 
condition  to  realise  in  pirt  the  vast  plans  of  tho 
founder  of  her  power. 

At  a  later  period,  in  1787,  Russia  and  Turkey  were 
again  in  arms,  and  tho  shore  of  tho  Caspian  became  for 
the  first  time  a  centre  of  military  operations.  Anapa, 
which  tho  Turks  had  built  for  tho  protection  of  their 
trade  with  the  mountaineei-s,  after  on  unsuccessful 
assault,  was  taken  by  storm  in  1791.  Sudjuk  Kalch 
shared  the  same  fate,  but  tho  Cireassinns  blew  up  its 
fortifications  before  they  retired,  fc'truck  by  these  con- 
s[)icuo«s  successes,  the  several  states  of  Europe  departed 
from  the  favoin'alilc  policy  witli  which  they  had 
previously  treated  the  views  of  llussia,  and  the  cmiaess 
thought  lierself  fortunate  to  conclude  the  treaty  of 
Jassy  in  1792,  by  which  she  advanced  her  frontiers  to 
the  Dniester,  and  obtained  tho  sovereignties  of  Georgia 
and  tho  neighbouring  countries.  But  Turkey  liad 
Anapa  and  Sudjuk  Kaleh  restored  to  her,  upon  her 
engaging  to  suppress  tho  incureions  of  the  tribes 
dwelling  on  the  left  of  the  Kuban. 

Aga  Muhammad  Khan  marched  against  Georgia 
in  1795,  to  punish  it  for  having  accepted  tho  protec- 
torate of  Russia.  Tiflis  wits  sacked,  and  given  up  to 
fire  and  aworJ.  On  hearing  of  this  bloody  invasion, 
Cathcriuo  II.  immediately  declared  war  against  Persia, 
ond  her  armies  were  already  in  occupation  of  Baku, 
and  a  largo  portion  of  the  Caspian  shores,  when  sho 
was  succeeded  by  her  son  Paul  I.,  who  ordered  all  tho 
recent  conquests  to  bo  abandoned.  Nevertheless,  this 
strange  beginning  did  not  hinder  the  eccentric  monarch 
from  doing  four  years  afterwai\Is  for  Georgia  what 
Catherino  had  done  for  tho  Crimea.  Under  pretext 
of  putting  an  end  to  intestine  digcord.  Georgia  was 


united  to  Russia  liy  an  imperial  ukase.  Shortly  after 
tho  accession  of  Alexander,  Mingreliu  ahared  tho  fato 
of  Georgia;  tho  conqucsta  beyond  tho  Cuucosus  were 
then  reg\ilariacd,  and  Tiflis  becamo  tho  ccutro  of  on 
cxclnsivo  Muscovite  administration,  civil  and  milit.iry. 

The  immediato  contact  of  Russia  with  Persia  soon 
led  to  a  rupture  between  these  two  powers.  In  1S0(}, 
hostilities  began  with  Turkey  also,  and  tho  campaign 
was  marked  like  that  of  1791  by  tin-  taking  of  Anapa 
and  Sudjuk  Kaleh,  and  tho  establishment  of  tlio 
Itussiins  on  the  shores  of  Circasuia.  Tho  nnfiirtunato 
contest  which  then  ensued  between  Napoleon  and 
Alexander,  and  tho  direct  intervention  of  Knglund, 
put  an  end  to  tho  war,  and  brought  about  tho  signii- 
tiiro  of  two  treaties.  That  of  Itukliarest  stijiulatcd 
tho  reddition  of  Anapa  and  Sudjuk  Knleh;  but  Itussia 
acquired  Bessarabia  and  tho  left  bank  of  the  Danube; 
and  Koutouaof'a  80,000  men  marched  against  Najio- 
Icon.  Tho  treaty  of  Gulistan,  in  1814,  gave  to  tho 
empire,  among  other  countries,  Daghistan,  Oeoi'gia, 
Imeritia,  Mingrelia,  tho  province  of  Baku,  Murabngli, 
and  Shirvan.  'J'his  latter  treaty  was  no  sooner  ratified 
than  endless  discussions  arose  respecting  tho  determi- 
nation of  tho  frontiers.  War  was  renewed,  and  ended 
only  in  1828  by  tho  treaty  of  Tarhmantchai,  which 
conceded  to  Russia  tho  fine  countries  of  Kiivan  and 
Naktchivaii,  advanced  her  frontiers  to  tlio  banks  of 
the  Araxus,  and  rendered  her  mistress  of  all  tho  passes 
of  Pei-sia. 

It  was  during  thcso  latter  ware  that  tho  people  of 
tho  Caucasus  began  to  bo  si^riously  uneasy  about  tho 
designs  of  Russia.  The  apecial  protection  accorded  to 
tho  Christian  popidations,  the  auccessive  downfall  of 
the  principal  chiefs  of  tho  country,  and  tho  introduction 
of  tho  Russian  administration,  with  its  abuses  and 
arbitrary  jiroceedings,  excited  violent  commotions  in 
the  Caucasian  provinces,  and  the  mounttiineere  natu- 
rally took  part  in  every  coalition  formed  against  tho 
comnuiii  enemy.  The  armed  lino  of  tho  Kuban  and 
the  Terek  was  often  attacked,  and  many  a  Cossack 
post  was  maS3;\cred.  Tho  Lesghis,  tho  Tchetchenses, 
and  tho  Circassians  distinguished  themselves  especially 
by  their  pertinacity  and  daring. 

Wo  now  approach  the  period  when  Russia,  at  last 
relieved  from  all  her  quarrels  with  Persia  and  Turkey, 
definitely  acquii  fu  Anapa  and  Sudjuk  Kalck  by  tho 
treaty  of  Adritinopio,  and  directed  all  her  efforts 
against  t!;C  nwuiilu.  jors  of  tho  Caucasus.  But  as 
now  tho  war  tissiimeil  a  totally  different  character,  it 
will  bo  neccssn  y  i  /  a  full  underatanding  of  it  that  wo 
should  fii-st  glaiic^  at  tho  topography  of  tho  country. 

Tlic  chain  ot  tho  Caucasus  exhibits  a  peculiar  con- 
formation, altogether  difl'ercnt  from  that  of  any  of  tho 
European  chains.  Tho  Alps,  tho  Pyrenees,  and  tho 
Carpathians,  ai-e  accessible  only  by  the  valleys,  and  in 
these  tho  inhabitants  of  tho  country  find  their  Kubsi.s- 
tenco,  and  ogriculturo  dovelopes  its  wealth.  Tho  con- 
trary is  tho  case  in  tho  Caucasus.  From  tho  fortress 
of  Anapa  on  tho  Black  Sea,  all  along  to  tho  Casjiian, 
tho  northern  slope  presents  only  immense  inclined 
plains,  rising  in  terraces  to  a  height  of  3000  or  4000 
yards  above  the  sea  level.  These  plains,  rent  on  all 
directions  by  deep  and  narrow  valleys  and  vertical 
clefts,  often  form  real  steppe.'*,  and  i)08.se8S  on  their 
loftiest  heights  ■ '  U  pastures,  where  tho  inhabitants, 
secure  from  all  a.  .ck,  find  fresh  grass  for  their  cattlo 
in  the  sultriest  days  of  summer.  The  valleys  on  tho 
other  hand  are  frightful  abyves,  the  steep  sides  of 
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wliich  aro  clotliod  with  bmiiililcH,  wliiln  tlio  iHittoms  ^  trtmclii'd  in  tlair  foivstn  licliiiul  itniu'ogtmlilu  nickx, 
mil  liliuil  with  riipiil  torrents  I'oiuning  o\ev  beds  of  th«y  indict  tho  most  tciiihlu  uiii'iiago  on  them  witli 
rocku   imj   Htonen.      Hnch   in   tlie    tiingnlur   H|>eutiieIo    littlu  (lunger  to  tliemselveH. 

generally  jiroHenteil  by  tho  northern  hIojio  of  the  |  On  thu  Honth  the  cliiiracter  of  tho  CiiiiciiHiiin  chain 
I'iiiieasuH.  Thin  brief  ileHcription  nmy  givo  an  idea  of  i  in  dilferent.  From  \napa  to  Ongra,  along  the  »horc» 
the  dillionltieH  to  bu  enconntered  by  an  invading  army,  of  tho  lllaek  8ea,  we  observe  a  secundary  chain  enie. 
Obliged  to  ncenpy  the  heights,  it  is  incessantly  checked  posed  of  scliistosu  nmnntains,  seldom  exceeding  l,''00 
in  its  inarch  by  impassable  ravines,  which  do  not  allow  yards  in  height.  Iliit  tho  nature  of  their  soil,  mid  of 
of  tho  employment  of  cavalry,  an<l  for  the  most  part ,  their  rocks,  would  bu  enough  t.)  render  them  almost 
prevent  tho  passage  of  artillery.  The  ordinary  ttictics  impracticable  for  European  armies,  even  were  they  not 
of  tho  mountaineers  ai'o  to  fall  back  before  tho  enemy,  covered  with  impenetrable  forests.  The  inhabitantH 
initil  tho  niitnro  of  tho  ground  or  tho  want  of  mipplies  j  of  this  region,  who  aro  called  Tcherkesses  or  Circassian.i, 
obliges  tho  latter  to  begin  a  retrogradn  movement.  I  were  then  independent,  and  constituted  one  of  thg 
Then  it  is  that  they  attack   tho   invaders,  and,  en-    most  warlike  peoples  of  the  Caucasus, 


VIEW     OF     SHUMAKHI. 


Tho  great  chain  begins  iu  reality  ivt  Gagiu,  but  tho 
mountains  recede  from  tho  shore,  and  nothing  is  to  bo 
seen  along  tli.<  const  as  far  as  Mingrelin,  but  secondary 
kills,  conimandeu  by  immense  crags,  that  completely 
cut  off  all  approach  to  the  central  part  of  tho  Caucasus. 
This  region,  so  feebly  defended  by  its  topograjihical 
conformation,  is  Abkhasia,  tho  inhabitants  of  wliich 
have  been  forced  to  submit  to  Bussia.  To  tho  north 
and  on  tho  northern  slope,  wostv\-ard  of  tho  military 
road  from  Mosdok  to  Tiflis,  dwell  a  considerable 
number  of  trilxjs,  some  of  them  ruled  by  a  sort  of 
feudal  system,  others  constituted  into  1 1  ttle  republics. 
Those  of  the  west,  dependent  on  Circassia  aud  Abadzo, 
weo  iu  continual   war  with   the   empire,   whilst  tho 


Nogais,  who  iuhabit  the  plains  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Kuma,  and  the  tribes  of  the  Great  Kabarda,  own  tho 
sovereignty  of  the  Czar.  In  the  centre,  at  the  foot  of 
tho  Elburns,  dwell  tho  Suanethcs,  an  unsubdued  people, 
and  near  them,  occupying  both  sides  of  the  pass  of 
Dariel,  are  tho  Inguches  and  Ossetans,  exceptional, 
tribes,  essentially  ditlerent  from  the  aboriginal  peoples. 
Finally,  we  have  eastward  of  tho  great  Tiflis  road,  near 
the  Terek,  Little  Kabarda,  and  the  country  of  tho 
Kumicks,  for  the  present  subjugated ;  and  then  those 
indomitable  tribes,  tho  Lesghis  and  the  Tchotchonaes, 
of  whom  Schamyl  was  the  Abd-el-Kader,  and  who 
extend  over  the  two  slopes  of  the  Caucasus  to  tho 
vicinity  o.''tho  Casr/ian. 
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In  rea:.iy,  tlio  Kuban  and  the  Terek,  tbat  rise  from 
the  central  clmin,  and  fall,  the  one  into  the  Black  Sea, 
tlic  other  into  the  Caspian,  way  bo  considered  as  the 
northern  political  limits  of  independent  Caucasus.  It 
is  along  those  two  rivers  that  Russia  has  formed  her 
anncd  line,  defended  by  Cossacks  and  detachments  from 
the  regular  army.  The  Russians  have  indeed  pene- 
trated those  northern  frontiers  at  sundry  ])oints,  and 
have  planted  some  forts  within  the  country  of  the 
Lesghia  and  Tchetchenses.  But  these  lonely  posts,  in 
which  a  few  unhappy  garrisons  are  surrounded  on  all 
sides,  nnd  generally  withou';  a  chance  of  escape,  cannot 
be  rcgai'ded  ns  a  real  occupation  of  the  soil  on  which 
they  stand.  They  are,  in  fact,  only  so  many  piquets, 
whose  business  it  is  to  watch  more  closely  the  move- 
ments of  the  mountaineei's.  In  the  south,  from  Anapa 
to  Gagra,  along  the  Black  Sea,  the  impciial  j)ossessioiis 
are  limited  to  a  few  detached  forts,  completely  isolated, 
and  deprived  of  all  means  of  communication  by  land. 
A  rigorous  blockade  has  been  established  on  this  coa.st , 
but  the  Circassians,  as  intrepid  in  their  frail  barks  as 
among  their  mountains,  often  p.ass  by  night  through 
the  Russian  line  of  vessels,  and  reach  Trebisond  and 
Constantinople.  Elsewhere,  from  Mingrelia  to  the 
Caspian,  the  frontiers  are  less  precisely  defined,  and 
generally  run  parallel  with  the  great  chain  of  the 
Cmicasus. 

Thus  limited,  the  Caucasus,  including  the  territory 
occupied  by  the  subject  tribes,  presents  a  surface  of 
scarcely  5,000  leagues ;  and  it  is  in  this  nan-ow  region 
that  u  virgin  and  chivalric  nation,  amounting  at  most 
to  2,000,000  of  so\ds,  so  long  upheld  its  independence 
against  the  might  of  the  Russian  empire,  and  for  years 
sustained  one  of  the  most  obstinate  struggles  known 
to  modern  history. 

The  Russian  line  of  the  Kuban,  which  is  exactly 
similar  to  that  of  the  Terek,  is  defended  by  the  Cossacks 
of  the  Black  Sea,  the  poor  remains  of  the  famous  Zapo- 
rogucs,  whom  Catherine  II.  subdued  with  so  much 
difficulty,  and  Mhom  she  colonised  at  the  foot  of  the 
Caucasus,  as  a  bulwark  against  the  incursions  of  the 
mountaineers.  The  line  consists  of  small  forts  and 
watch  stations ;  the  latter  are  merely  a  kind  of  sentry 
box  raised  on  four  jiosts,  abci  iiil^  feet  from  the 
ground.  Two  Cossacks  keep  watch  in  them  day  and 
night.  On  the  least  movement  of  the  enemy  in  the 
vast  jdain  of  reeds  that  fringes  both  banks  of  the  river, 
a  beacon  fire  is  kindled  on  the  top  of  the  watob-box. 
If  the  danger  becomes  more  pressing,  an  enormous 
torch  of  straw  and  tar  is  set  tire  to.  The  signal  is 
repeated  from  post  to  post,  the  whole  line  springs  to 
arms,  and  500  or  GOO  men  are  instantly  assembled  on 
the  point  threatened.  These  posts,  composed  generally 
of  a  dozen  men,  arc  veiy  close  to  each  other,  particu- 
larly in  the  most  dangerous  places.  Small  forts  have 
been  erected  at  intervals  with  earthworks,  and  a 
few  pieces  of  cannon  :  they  contain  each  from  150  to 
200  men. 

But  notwithstanding  all  the  vigilance  of  the  Cossacks, 
often  aided  by  the  troops  of  the  line,  the  mountaineers 
not  mifrequently  cross  the  frontier  and  carry  thei? 
incursions,  which  are  alwoys  marked  with  massacre  and 
lillage,  into  the  adjacent  iirovinoes.  These  are  '  loody 
but  justifiable  rejn'isals.  In  1835  a  body  of  fifty  horse- 
men entered  the  country  of  the  Cossacks,  and  proceeded 
to  a  distance  of  120  leagues,  to  plunder  the  German 
colony  of  Madjar  and  the  important  village  of  Vlodi- 
mirofka,  on  the  Kuma,  and  'what  is  most  remarkable, 


they  got  back  to  their  mountains  without  being  inter- 
rupted. The  same  year  Kishir  on  the  Caspian  was 
sacked  by  the  Lesghis.  These  daring  expeditions  prove 
of  themselves  how  insufficient  is  the  armed  line  of  the 
Caucasus,  and  to  what  dangers  that  part  of  southern 
Russia  is  exposed. 

The  line  of  forts  along  the  Black  Sea  it  quite  as 
weak,  and  the  Circassians  there  are  quite  as  daring. 
They  carry  off  the  Russian  soldiers  from  beneath  the 
fire  of  their  redoubts,  and  come  up  to  the  verj'  foot  of 
their  walls  to  insult  the  garrison. 

As  for  the  blockade  by  sea,  the  imperial  squadron 
is  not  expert  enough  to  render  it  really  eflectual.  It 
is  only  a  few  armed  boats,  manned  by  Cossacks,  that 
give  the  Circassians  any  serious  uneasiness.  These 
Cossacks,  like  those  of  the  Black  Sea,  are  descended 
from  the  Zaporogues.  Previously  to  the  last  war  with 
Turkey  they  were  settled  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube,  where  their  ancestors  had  taken  refuge  after 
the  destruction  of  the  Setcha.  During  the  campaigns 
of  1828-9,  pains  were  taken  to  revive  their  national 
feelings,  they  were  brought  again  by  fair  means  or  by 
force  under  the  imperial  sway,  and  were  then  settled 
in  the  forts  along  the  Caucasian  shore,  the  keeping  of 
which  was  committed  to  their  charge.  Courageous, 
enterprising,  and  worthy  rivals  of  their  foes,  they 
wage  a  most  active  war  against  the  skiffs  of  the  moun- 
taincci-s  in  their  boats,  which  carry  crews  of  fifty  or 
sixty  men. 

Of  all  the  peoples  of  the  Caucasus  none  more  fully 
realise  than  the  Circassians  those  heroic  qualities  with 
which  imagination  delights  to  invest  the  tribes  of  these 
mountains.  Courage,  intelligence,  and  remarkable 
beauty,  have  been  liberally  bestowed  on  them  by 
nature ;  and  what  is  to  be  admired  above  all  in  their 
character  is  a  calm,  noble  dignity  that  never  foi'sakes 
them,  and  which  they  unite  with  the  most  chivalric 
feelings  and  the  most  ardent  (Mission  for  national  liberty. 
"I  remember,"  says  M.  Hommaire  de  Hell,  "that 
during  niy  stay  at  Ekatcrinodar,  the  capital  of  the 
Cossacks  of  the  Black  Sea,  being  seated  one  morning 
in  front  of  a  merchant's  house  in  the  company  of 
several  Russian  oflicei-s,  I  saw  a  very  ill-dressed  Circas- 
sian come  up,  who  appeared  to  belong  to  the  lowest 
clivss.  He  stepped  before  the  shop,  an  1  while  he  was 
cheapening  some  articles,  wo  examined  his  sabre.  I 
saw  distinctly  on  it  the  I^tin  inscrii)tion.  Anno  Domini, 
15-47,  and  the  blade  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  superior 
temper ;  the  Russians  were  of  a  diflcrei;t  opinion,  for 
they  handed  the  weapon  bock  to  the  Circassian  with 
disdainful  indifl'erence.  The  Circassian  took  it  with- 
out uttering  a  word,  cut  off  a  handful  of  his  beard  with 
it  at  a  stroke,  as  easily  as  though  ho  had  done  it  vi'ith 
a  razor,  then  quietly  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  away, 
casting  on  the  officers  a  look  of  such  deep  scorn  as  no 
words  coidd  describe." 

The  Circassians,  ever  engaged  in  war,  ore  in  general 
all  well  armed.  Their  equipment  consists  of  a  rifle, 
a  sabre,  a  long  dagger,  which  they  wear  in  front, 
and  a  pistol  stuck  in  their  belt.  Their  remarkably 
elegant  costume  consists  of  tight  jiantaloons,  and  a 
short  tunic  belt  round  the  waist,  and  having  cartridge 
pockets  worked  on  the  breast  j  their  head-dress  is  a 
round  laced  cap,  encircled  with  a  black  or  white  border 
of  long-woolled  sheepskin.  In  cold  or  rainy  weather, 
they  wear  a  hood  (bashlik),  and  wrap  themselves  in  an 
impenetrable  felt  cloak  (burka).  Their  horses  are 
small,  but  of  astonishing  spirit  ond  bottom.     It  haa 
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ofleu  been  ascertained  by  the  imperial  garrisons  that 
Circassian  maraudei's  have  got  over  twenty-five  or  even 
tliirty  leagues  of  ground  in  a  night.  When  pursued 
by  the  Aussians,  the  mountaineers  are  not  to  bo  stopped 
by  the  most  rapid  torrents.  If  the  horse  is  young,  and 
not  yet  trained  to  this  perilous  kind  of  service,  the 
rider  gallops  him  up  to  the  verge  of  the  ravine,  then 
crvcring  the  animal's  head  with  his  burka,  he  plunges, 
almost  always  with  impunity,  down  precipices  thai  are 
sometimes  from  ten  or  fifteen  yards  deep. 

The  Circassians  are  wonderfully  expert  in  the  use  of 
tiro-arms,  and  of  their  double-edgc<l  daggers.  Armed 
only  with  the  latter  weapon,  they  have  been  known  to 
leap  their  horses  over  the  Russian  bayonets,  stab  tlie 
soldiers,  and  rout  their  squared  battalions.  When  they 
are  surrounded  in  their  forts  or  villages,  without  any 
chance  of  escape,  they  often  sacrifice  their  wives  and 
children,  set  fire  to  their  dwelling!),  and  perish  in  the 
flames  rather  than  surrender.  Like  all  orientals,  they 
do  not  abandon  their  dead  and  wounded  excei>t  at  the 
last  extremity,  and  nothing  can  surpass  the  obstinacy 
with  which  they  tight  to  carry  them  off  from  the 
encniy.  It  was  to  this  fact,  M.  de  Hell  relates,  I 
owed  my  escape  from  one  of  the  greatest  dangers 
I  ever  encountered. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1841, 1  explored  the  military 
line  of  the  Kulan.  On  my  dejiarture  from  Stavropol, 
the  governor  strongly  insisted  on  giving  me  an  escort ; 
but  I  refu.sed  it,  for  fear  of  encumbering  my  move- 
ments, and  resolved  to  trust  to  my  lucky  star.  It  was 
the  season  of  flood,  too,  in  the  Kuban,  a  period  in  which 
the  Circassians  very  seldom  cross  it.  I  accepted,  how- 
ever, as  a  guide,  an  old  Cossack,  who  had  seen  more 
than  five-and-twenty  yeai-s'  fighting,  and  was  all  over 
scars,  in  short,  a  genuine  descendant  of  the  Zaporogues. 
This  man,  my  interpreter,  and  a  postilion,  whom  we 
were  to  change  at  each  station,  formed  my  whole  suite. 
We  were  all  armed,  though  there  is  not  much  use  in 
such  a  precaution  in  a  country  where  one  is  always 
attacked  either  unawares,  so  that  ho  cannot  defend 
hiniBelf,  or  by  sujierior  forces  against  which  all  resist- 
ance is  but  a  danger  the  more.  Hut  what  of  that  ] 
There  was  something  imposing  and  flattering  to  one's 
pride  in  these  martial  accoutrements.  A  Tiflis  dagger 
was  stuck  in  my  belt,  a  heavy  rifle  thurajjcd  against 
my  loins,  and  my  holstei-s  contained  an  excellent  pair 
of  St.  Etienne  pistols.  My  (Jcm -k  was  armed  with 
two  pistols,  a  rifle,  a  Circassian  sab'  •,  and  a  'imce.  As 
for  my  intei'preter,  an  Tfcilian,  )>(!  was  as  brave  ns  a 
Calabriau  bandit,  and  wlin":  I  prized  above  all  in  him 
was  an  imperturbable  coolaes"  in  the  most  critical 
positions,  and  a  blind  obcdinnco  to  my  oi-dera.  For 
five  days  wo  pursued  our  wa/  (leasantly  along  the 
Kuban,  without  thinking  of  the  danger  of  our  nositior . 
The  country,  broken  up  by  beautiful  hills,  was  covoied 
with  rich  vegetation.  The  muddy  waters  of  the  Kuban 
flowed  on  our  left,  and  beyond  the  river  we  taw  dis- 
tinctly the  first  ranges  of  the  Caucasus.  Wo  could 
"••".  discern  the  smoke  of  the  Circassian  a-uis  rising 
n|.    .Tiidst  the  forests. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fifth  day  we  arilved  a<  a  little 
fort,  where  we  passed  tl'.u  night.  The  weatlnr  next 
morning  was  cold  and  ruiny,  ond  everything  gave  token 
of  an  unpleosant  day.  The  country  before  us  was  i^uito 
unlike  that  we  were  leaving  behind.  The  road  woi.nil 
tortuously  over  an  immense  plain  between  marshes  and 
quagmires,  that  often  rendered  it  all  but  impossible  lo 
advance,    Our  moruing  ride  was  therefore  a  dull  and 


silent  one.  The  Cossack  liad  no  talcs  to  tell  of  his 
warlike  feats ;  he  was  in  bad  humour,  and  never  opened 
his  lips  except  to  rap  out  one  of  those  thundering  oaths 
in  which  the  Russians  often  indulge.  A  thin  rain 
beat  in  our  faces ;  our  tired  horses  slid  at  every  step 
on  the  greasy  ciay  soil,  and  wo  rode  in  single  file, 
muflled  up  in  our  bourkas  and  bashliks.  Towaixls  noon 
the  weather  cleared  up,  the  road  became  less  dilHcult, 
and  towaitls  evening  we  were  but  an  hour  and-a-hali 
from  the  last  fort  on  that  side  of  Ekatcrinodar.  We 
were  then  proceeding  slowly,  without  any  thought  oi 
danger,  and  I  paid  no  heed  to  the  Cossack,  who  had 
halted  some  distance  behind.  But  our  quick-eared 
guide  had  heard  the  sound  of  hoofs,  and  in  a  few  seconds 
he  rode  up  at  full  speed,  shouting  with  all  his  might, 
"  The  Teherkes.ses  !  the  Tchcrkesses  !  "  Looking  round 
we  saw  four  mountaineers  cowing  over  a  hill  not  far 
form  the  road.  My  plan  was  instantly  formed.  Tho 
state  of  our  horses  rendered  any  attempt  at  flight 
entirely  useless ;  we  were  still  far  from  the  fortress, 
and,  once  overtaken,  we  could  not  avoid  a  fight,  tho 
chances  of  which  were  all  against  us.  The  Cossack 
aloue  had  a  sabre,  and  when  onco  wo  had  discharged 
our  fire-arms,  it  would  be  all  over  wit!i  us.  But  I  knew 
that  the  Circas.sians  never  abandoned  their  dead  an<l 
wounded,  and  it  was  on  this  I  founded  our  hope  of 
safety.  My  ordei-s  were  quickly  given,  and  we  con- 
tinued to  advance  at  a  walk,  riding  abreast,  but  sutU- 
ciently  wide  apart  to  le."."e  each  man's  movements  irce. 
Not  a  word  was  uttered  by  i\ny  of  us.  I  liad  incurred 
many  dangers  in  the  course  of  my  travels,  but  I  had 
never  been  in  a  situation  of  more  breathless  anxiety. 
In  less  than  a  minute  we  distinctly  heard  the  galloping 
of  the  mountaineers,  and  immediately  afterwards  their 
balls  whizzed  past  us.  My  burka  wa.s  slightly  touched, 
and  the  shaft  of  the  Cossack's  laiico  was  ouu  in  two. 
The  critical  moment  was  come  ;  I  gave  the  word,  and 
we  instantly  wheeled  round,  and  discharged  our  pistols 
at  arm's  length  at  our  assailants :  two  of  them  fell. 
"Away  now,  and  ride  for  your  lives,"  I  shouted,  "  tho 
Circassians  will  not  pursue  us."  Our  hoi-ses,  which  had 
recovered  their  wind,  and  were  probably  inspired  by 
the  smell  of  powder,  carried  us  along  at  a  sweeping 
pace,  and  never  stopped  until  we  were  within  sight  of 
tho  fortress.  Exactly  what  I  had  foreseen  had  hap- 
pened. On  the  morning  after  the  memorable  day  the 
ga;rison  turned  out  and  scoured  the  country,  and  I 
accompanied  them  to  the  scene  of  action.  There  were 
copious  marks  of  blood  on  tho  sand,  and  among  tho 
sed  j[es  on  tho  side  of  the  roa<l  wo  fouml  a  shaska,  or 
Circassian  sabre,  which  had  been  dropped  no  doubt  by 
the  enemy.  Tho  commanding  officer  presented  it  to 
me,  and  I  have  kept  it  ever  since  as  a  reniembranco  of 
my  perilous  interview  with  the  mountaineers.  It  bears 
the  mark  of  a  ball. 

It  would  bo  difficult  to  give  any  precise  idea  rc- 
si)ecting  tho  religious  principles  of  tho  various  nations  of 
the  Caucasus.  Tho  charge  of  idolatry  h.vs  V)een  alleged 
against  several  of  them,  but  wo  think  without  any  good 
grounds.  Paganism,  Christianity,  and  Muhanunad- 
anism,  have  by  turns  found  access  among  them, 
and  the  result  has  been  an  anomalous  medley  of  ne 
clearly  defined  doctrines  with  the  most  superstition. i 
p>'actlc('Li  of  their  curly  obsolete  creeds.  Tho  Lesghis 
and  the  ea.stern  tiijcs  alone  arc  really  Mnliamnnulans. 
As  for  the  Ossetan^  Circassians,  Kabardians,  and  other 
wostc.n  tribes,  they  seem  to  profess  a  pure  ileism, 
mingleu  with  some  Christian  and  Mussulman  uotions. 
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It  is  thought  that  Christianity  was  introducud  among 
these  people  by  the  celebrated  Tliamar,  Queen  of 
Georgia,  who  reigned  in  tho  latter  part  of  the  twelfth 
century  ;  but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  this  was 
done  by  the  Greek  colonies  c "  tlie  Lower  Empire,  and 
afterwards  by  those  of  tho  repu'lic  of  Genoa  in  tho 
Crimea.  The  Tcherkcsses  to  this  day  entertain  a  pro- 
found reverence  for  tho  crosses  and  old  churches  of  their 
country,  to  which  they  make  frequent  pilgrimages,  and 
yearly  offerings  and  sacrifices.  It  seems,  too,  that  the 
Greek  mythology  has  left  numerous  traces  in  Circassia; 
the  story  of  Saturn  for  instance,  that  of  tho  Titans  en- 
deavouring to  scale  heaven,  and  several  others,  arc 
found  among  many  of  tho  tribes.  A  very  marked 
characteristic  of  the  Circassians  is  a  total  absence  of 
religious  fanaticism.  Pretendera  to  divine  inspiration 
have  always  been  repulsed  by  them,  and  most  of  them 
have  paid  with  their  lives  for  their  attempts  at  proso- 
lytisni.  This  is  not  the  case  on  the  Caspian  side  of 
tho  mountains,  where  Schamyl's  power  is  in  a  great 
measure  based  on  his  religious  influence  over  the  tribes. 
When  two  nations  are  at  war,  it  usually  happens 
that  the  one  is  calumniated  by  the  other,  and  tho 
stronger  seeks  an  apology  for  its  own  ambition  in 
blackening  tho  character  of  its  antagonist.  Thus  the 
Russians,  wishing  to  make  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Caucasus  appear  as  savages,  against  whom  every  means 
of  extermination  is  allowable,  relate  tho  most  absurd 
talcs  of  the  ferocious  torture  inflicted  by  them  on  their 
prisonei-s.  But  there  is  no  truth  in  all  this.  I  have 
often  met  military  men  who  have  been  prisoners  in  tho 
mountains,  and  they  unanimously  testified  to  the  good 
treatment  they  hail  received.  Tho  Circassians  deal 
harshly  only  with  tho.se  who  resist,  or  who  have  made 
several  attempts  to  escape ;  but  in  those  eases  their 
measures  are  fully  justified  by  the  fear  lest  the  fugitives 
should  convey  important  topographical  information  to 
the  Russians.  As  for  the  story  of  the  chopped  horse- 
hair inserted  under  tho  skin  of  tho  soles  of  tho  feet  to 
hinder  the  escape  of  captives,  it  has  i  'on  strangely 
exaggerated  by  some  travellers.  I  never  mid  hear  oi 
more  than  one  prisoner  of  war  who  had  been  thus 
treated,  and  this  was  an  army  surgeon  with  whom  I 
liad  an  opportunity  of  conversing.  He  had  not  been 
previously  ill-treated  in  any  way  by  the  mountaineers; 
but,  distracted  with  the  desire  for  freedom,  ho  had 
made  three  attempts  to  escape,  and  it  was  not  until  llie 
third  that  the  Tcherkcsscss  had  recourse  to  the  terrible 
expedient  of  the  hoi-sohair.  During  our  stay  at  tho 
watci-s  of  the  Caucasus,  I  saw  a  young  Russian  woman 
wlio  had  recently  been  rescued  by  General  Gi'abbe's 
detachment.  Shortly  after  our  arrival  she  fled,  and 
returned  to  the  mountains.  This  fact  speaks  at  least 
in  favour  of  the  gallantry  of  tho  Circassians.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  one  in  tho  country  but  well  knows  the  deep 
respect  they  profess  for  the  sex.  It  would  bo  veiy 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  mention  any  case  in 
which  Russian  female  prisoners  have  been  maltreated 
by  them. 

Tho  Circasbians  have  been  accustomed,  from  time 
immemorial,  to  make  prisoners  of  all  foreigners  who 
land  on  their  shores  without  any  special  warrant  or 
recommendation.  Tliis  custom  has  been  denounced 
and  censured  in  every  possible  way  ;  yet  it  is  not  so 
barbarous  as  lias  been  supposed.  Encompassed  by 
enemies,  exposed  to  incessant  attacks,  and  relying  fur 
their  defence  chiefly  on  the  nature  of  their  country, 
the  jealous  care  of  their  independence  has  naturally 


compelled  tho  mountaineers  to  become  suspicious,  and 
not  to  allow  any  traveller  to  penetrate  their  retreats. 
What  proves  that  '' 'i  prohibitive  mea.sure  is  by  no 
means  the  result  of  a  savage  temper  is,  that  it  is 
enough  to  pronounce  the  name  of  a  chief,  no  matter 
who,  to  bo  welcomed  and  treated  evcx-ywhere  with 
unbounded  hospitality.  Reassured  by  this  slender 
evidence  of  good  faith,  the  mountaineers  lay  aside  their 
distrust,  and  think  only  how  they  may  do  honour  to 
tho  guest  of  one  of  their  princes. 

But  another  and  still  graver  charge  still  hangs  over 
the  Circassians,  namely,  their  slave-dealing,  which  has 
so  often  provoked  tho  generous  indignation  of  tho 
philanthropists  of  Europe,  and  for  the  abolition  of 
which  Russia  has  been  extolled  by  all  journalists.  We 
ai'e  certainly  far  from  approving  of  that  hateful  trade, 
in  which  human  beings  are  bought  and  sold  as  mer- 
chandise ;  but  wo  are  bound,  in  justice  to  tho  people 
of  Asia,  to  remark,  that  there  is  a  wide  difi'eronce 
between  Oriental  slavery  and  that  which  exists  in 
Rus.sia,  in  the  French  colonies,  and  in  America.  In 
the  East,  slavery  becomes  in  fact  a  virtual  adoption, 
which  has  generally  a  favourable  effect  both  on  the 
moral  and  physical  weal  of  the  individual.  It  is  a  con- 
dition by  no  means  implying  any  sort  of  degradation, 
nor  has  there  ever  existed  between  it  and  the  class  of 
freemen  that  line  of  demarcation,  beset  by  pride  and 
prejudice,  which  is  found  everywhere  else.  It  would 
be  '.'asy  to  mention  the  names  of  many  high  dignitaries 
of  Turkey  who  were  originally  slaves;  indeed,  it  would 
bo  difficult  to  name  one  young  man  of  the  Caucasus, 
sold  to  tho  Turk.s,  who  did  not  rise  to  moro  or  less 
distinction.  As  for  the  women,  large  cargoes  of  whom 
still  arrive  in  the  Bosphorus  in  spite  of  the  Russian 
blockade,  they  are  far  from  bewailing  their  lot;  on  tho 
contrary,  they  think  themselves  very  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  .set  out  for  Constantinople,  which  oftei-s  them  a 
jn-ospect  of  everything  that  can  fascinate  the  imagina- 
tion of  a  girl  of  the  East.  All  this,  of  courae,  pro- 
supposes  the  absence  of  those  family  uflections  to  wliicli 
we  attach  so  much  value;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  tribes  of  the  Caucasus  cannot  bo  fairly  or 
soundly  judged  by  the  stjvndard  of  our  European 
notions,  but  that  we  must  make  duo  allosvance  for  their 
social  state,  tlieir  manners,  and  traditions.  The  sale 
of  women  in  Ciriiussia  is  obviously  but  a  substitute  and 
an  equivalent  foi  the  indispensable  preliiiiinarics  that 
elsewhere  precede  every  marriage  in  the  East;  with 
this  difference  alone,  that  in  the  Caucasus,  on  at  count 
of  its  remoteness,  it  is  an  agent  who  undertakes  tho 
jiccuniary  part  of  tho  transaction,  and  acts  as  tho 
mcdiuin  between  tho  girl's  relations  niid  him  whose 
lawful  wife  sho  is  in  I'lost  cases  to  become.  Tho 
parents,  it  is  true,  part  with  their  children,  and  give 
thcmuptostrangcrealmostalwaysunknowntothem;  but 
they  do  not  abandon  them  for  all  that.  They  keep  up 
a  frequent  correspondence  with  them,  and  the  Russians 
never  capture  a  single  Circassian  boat  in  which  there 
are  not  men  and  women  gc'fg  to  or  returning  from 
Constantinople  merely  to  set  ^.vh  children.  No  oi-.o 
who  has  been  in  the  Caucasus  can  be  ignorant  of  tho 
fact  that  all  tho  families,  not  cxceptuig  even  those  of 
high  rank,  esteem  it  a  great  honour  to  have  their 
children  placed  out  in  Turkey.  It  is  to  all  these  rela- 
tions and  alliances,  as  I  may  say,  between  the  Circas- 
sians and  tho  Turks  that  the  latter  owe  tho  great  moral 
influence  they  still  exercise  over  the  tribes  nf  the 
Oauousus,    The  name  of  Turk  is  ah  ^ys  the  b-jai  re- 
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commendation  amon<>  the  mountaineers,  and  there  is 
no  sort  of  respectful  consideration  but  is  evinced  to- 
wc.vds  those  who  have  returned  home  after  |>as3ing  some 
j'cara  of  servitude  in  Turkey.  After  all,  the  Russians 
themselves  think  on  this  subject  precisely  ns  wc  do, 
niid  were  it  not  for  potent  political  considerations,  they 
would  not  by  any  means  offer  imped'ment  to  the  Cuu- 
c:\sian  slave-trade.  This  is  proved  most  manifestly  by 
the  proposal,  made  by  a  Russian  general  in  1S13,  to 
regulate  and  ratify  this  traffic,  and  carry  it  on  for  the 
benefit  of  Russia,  by  gi-anting  the  Czar's  subjects  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  purchasing  Circassian  slaves. 
The  scheme  was  abortive,  and  could  not  have  been 
otherwise,  for  it  is  a  monstrous  absurdity  to  compare 
Russian  sliivery  with  that  which  prevails  in  Constan- 
tinople. Nothing  pi-oves  more  strongly  how  different 
arc  the  real  sentiments  of  the  Circassians  from  those 
imputed  to  them,  than  the  indignation  with  which 
they  regard  slavery,  such  as  prevails  in  Eiuisia.  I  will 
liere  relate  an  anecdote  which  I  doubt  not  will  appear 
strnngo  to  many  persons ;  but  I  can  guarantee  its 
authenticity,  since  the  fact  occurred  under  my  own 
eyes. 

A  detachment  of  mountaineers,  designed  to  form  a 
guard  of  honour  for  Paskewitch,  passed  thiough  Rostof 
on  the  Don,  in  1838.  The  sultry  season  wa.s  then  at 
its  height,  and  two  of  the  Circassian.'),  going  to  bathe, 
laid  their  clothes  in  the  boat  belonging  to  the  custom- 
house. There  was  certainly  nothing  very  roprcheni  ible 
in  this;  but  the  CH)^)/o;/e?«of  the  customs  thought  other- 
wise, threw  the  men's  clothes  into  the  river,  and 
assaulted  them  witli  sticks.  Immediately  there  was  a 
tremendous  uproar;  all  the  mountaineers  flocked  to 
the  spot,  and  threatened  to  set  fire  to  the  town,  if  the 
amplest  sotisfaction  were  not  given  to  their  comrades. 
The  inh.ibitants  were  seized  with  alarm,  and  the  director 
of  tlie  customs  went  in  per.son  to  the  commander  of  the 
Circassians,  to  beseech  him  not  to  put  his  tliieats  in 
execution;  and  he  backed  his  entreatirs  with  the  offer 
of  a  round  sum  of  money  for  the  officer  and  his  men. 
"Money!"  retorted  the  indignant  chieftain;  "money! 
it  is  jjood  for  ba.ie-souled,  venal  Russians  !  It  is  good 
for  vuu  who  sell  men,  women,  and  children  like  vile 
cat  lie;  but  among  our  jieople,  the  honour  of  a  man 
mail .  in  the  image  of  God  is  not  bought  and  sold.  Let 
yoiii  men  kneel  down  before  my  soldiers,  and  beg  their 
pevJ^n;  that  is  the  only  reparation  we  insist  on."  The 
0  ii..i  d  I'um^nd  was  complied  with,  and  the  peace  of 


tovi'i    ■  as  imm    'iately  restored. 


The  words  we 
prove   that   the 


"  ;  j'-ced  are  authentic  ;  they 
TciiorKasses  do  not  look  on  the  sale  of  their  children 
as  a  ti-affic,  and  that  in  the  actual  itate  of  their  national 
civilisation,  that  sale  cannot  be  in  anywise  considered 
as  incompatible  with  family  affections,  and  the  senti- 
ments of  honour  and  humanity. 

The  Circassian  women  have  been  celebrated  by  so 
many  writers,  and  their  beauty  has  been  made  the 
theme  of  so  many  charming  descriptions,  that  we  may 
be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words  about  them.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  ai-e  consti-.iincd  to  avow,  that  the  reputation 
of  their  charms  oppears  to  ui  greatly  exaggerated,  and 
tliat  in  person  they  aro  much  less  remarkable  than  the 
men.  It  is  true  wo  have  not  been  able  to  visit  any  of 
the  groat  centres  of  the  popidation  ;  we  have  not  been 
among  tho  independent  tribes;  but  wa  have  been  in 
several  a-ulu  on  the  banks  of  the  Kuban,  end  been 
entertained  in  a  princely  family;  but  nowhere  could 
we  BM  any  of  those  pArfeot  beauties  of  whom  travellen 


make  such  frequent  mention.  The  only  thing  that 
really  struck  us  in  these  mountain  girls  was  the  elegance 
of  their  shape,  and  the  inimitable  grace  of  their  bearing. 
A  Circassian  woman  is  never  awkward.  Dressed  in 
rags  or  in  brocade,  she  never  fails  to  assume  simnta- 
neou.sly  the  most  noble  and  picturesque  attitudes.  In 
this  respect  she  is  incontcstably  superior  to  the  highest 
efforts  of  fascination  which  Parisian  art  can  achieve. 

The  great  celebrity  of  the  women  cf  the  Caucasus 
appears  to  have  been  derived  from  the  bazi\ars  of  Con- 
stantinople, where  the  Turk.s,  who  are  great  admirers 
of  tl  eir  charms,  still  inquire  after  them  with  extreme 
avidity.  But  as  their  notions  of  beauty  are  quite  dif- 
ferent from  ours,  and  relate  chiefly  to  plumpness,  and 
the  shape  of  the  feet,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the 
opinions  of  the  Turks  have  misled  travellers.  But 
though  the  Circassian  belles  do  not  completely  realise 
tho  ideal  type  dreamed  of  by  Europeans,  we  are  fir 
from  denying  tho  brilliant  qualities  with  which  nature 
has  evidently  endowed  them.  They  aro  engaging, 
gracious,  ai.d  affable  towards  the  stranger,  and  wo  can 
well  conceive  that  their  charming  hosj)itality  has  won 
for  them  many  an  ardent  admirer. 

Apropos  of  the  conjugal  and  domestic  habits  of  the 
Circassians;  I  will  de.scribe  an  excursion  I  made  along 
tho  military  line  of  the  north,  eighteen  months  after 
my  journey  to  the  Caspian  Sea. 

During  my  stay  at  Kkatcriiiodar,  the  capital  of  the 
country  of  the  Black  Sea  Cossacks,  I  heard  a  great 
deal  about  a  Tchcrkess  prince,  allied  to  Russia,  and 
established  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kuban,  a  dozen 
versts  from  the  town.  I  therefore  gladly  accepted  the 
proposal  made  to  me  by  the  Attaman  Zavadofsky  to 
visit  the  chief,  under  the  escort  of  an  officer  and  two 
soldiers.  Baron  Kloch,  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken, 
accomiMinied  me.  We  mounted  our  horaes,  armed  to 
the  teeth,  according  to  tho  invariable  custom  of  the 
country,  and  in  three  hours  we  alighted  in  tho  middle 
of  the  aul.  Wo  were  immediately  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  jiereons,  whose  looks  had  nothing  in  them  of 
welcome  ;  but  when  they  were  informed  that  we  were 
not  Russians,  but  foreigner.s,  and  that  we  wore  come 
merely  to  request  a  few  hours'  hospitality  of  their 
master,  their  sour  looks  were  changed  for  an  expression 
of  the  frankest  cordiality,  and  they  hastened  to  conduct 
us  to  the  prince's  dwelling. 

It  was  a  miserable  thatched  mud  cabin,  in  front  of 
which  we  found  the  noble  Tcherkes.s,  lying  on  a  mat, 
in  his  shirt,  and  bare-footed.  lie  received  ns  in  tho 
kindest  manner,  and  after  complimenting  us  on  onr 
arrival,  he  jiroceeded  to  make  his  toilette.  He  sent 
for  his  most  elegant  garments  and  his  most  stylish  leg- 
gear,  girded  on  his  weapons,  which  he  took  care  to 
make  us  admire,  and  then  led  us  into  the  cabin,  which 
served  as  his  abode  during  the  day  The  interior  was 
as  naked  and  unfurnished  as  it  could  well  be.  A  divan 
covered  with  reed  matting,  a  few  vessels,  and  a  saddle, 
were  the  only  objects  visible.  After  wo  had  rested  a 
few  moments,  tho  nrinco  begged  us  to  i)ay  a  visit  to 
his  wife  and  daughter,  who  liad  been  apprised  of  our 
arrival,  and  were  extremely  desirous  to  see  us. 

These  ladies  occupied  a  lint  of  their  own,  consisting, 
like  the  prince's,  of  but  one  room.  They  rose  as  wo 
entered,  and  saluted  us  very  giaoefully;  then  motion- 
ing us  to  bo  seated,  tho  mother  sat  down  in  tho 
Turkish  fashion  on  her  divan,  whilst  her  daughter  came 
and  leaned  gracefully  against  tho  sofa  on  which  we  had 
taken  our  places.     When  the  ceremony  of  reception 
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wns  over,  wo  remnrkcd  with  surprise  that  the  pviiico 
had  not  crossed  the  threshoUl,  but  merely  put  his  head 
in  nt  the  door  to  answer  our  questions  and  tallt  witli 
Ilia  wife.  Our  Cossack  oflicer  explained  the  meaning 
of  this  singular  conduct,  telling  us  that  a  Circassian 
husband  cannot,  without  detriment  tolas  honour,  enter 
his  wife's  apartment  during  the  day.  This  rule  is 
rigorously  observed  in  all  families  that  make  any  pre- 
tensions to  distinction. 

The  princess's  apartments  had  a  little  more  uir  of 
comfort  than  her  husband's.  We  found  in  it  two  large 
divans  with  silk  cushions  embroidered  with  gold  and 
silver,  carpets  of  painted  felt,  several  trunks,  and  a 
very  pretty  work-basket.  A  litde  Enssian  mirror, 
nndthc  chief's  armorial  trophies,  formed  the  orniments 
of  the  walls,  liut  the  floor  was  not  boan'od,  the  walls 
were  rough  jilastered,  and  twi.  little  hold,  furnished 
with  shutters,  barely  served  to  let  a  little  ■•  ;;'.  ■  tlie 
interior.  The  i)rincess,  who  seemed  aboi 
thirty  or  forty,  was  not  fitted  to  support  the  rr^ 
of  her  connti'y  women,  and  we  were  by  no  nieaus  ;  .  i 
by  her  charms.  Her  dress  alone  attracted  our  nti.'  n- 
( ion.  Under  a  brocaded  pelisse  with  short  sleeves,  and 
laced  on  the  seam.i,  she  wore  a  silk  chemise,  open  much 
lower  down  than  decency  could  approve.  A  velvet 
cap  trimmed  with  silvei',  smooth  phiits  of  hair,  cut 
heart-shape  on  ilio  foreln  ad,  a  white  veil  fastened  on 
the  top  of  the  head,  and  crossing  over  the  bosom,  and 
lastly,  a  red  shawl  thrown  carelessly  over  her  lap,  com- 
l)Ieted  her  toilette.  As  lor  her  daughter,  we  thought 
her  charming  ;  she  was  dressed  in  a  white  robe,  and  a 
red  kazavek  confined  rouud  the  waist ;  she  had  delicate 
features,  a  dazzliugly  fair  complexion, and  her  black  hair 
escaped  in  a  profusion  of  tresses  from  beneath  her  cap. 
The  aflability  of  the  two  ladies  exceeded  our  expecta- 
tions. They  asked  us  a  multitude  of  qiicstions  about 
our  journey,  o\ir  country,  and  our  occupations.  Our 
European  costume  interested  them  exceedingly ;  our 
straw  hats  above  all  excited  their  especial  wonder. 
And  yet  there  was  something  cold  and  impassive  in 
their  whole  demeanour.  It  was  not  until  a  long 
curtain  falling  by  accident  .shut  out  the  jirincess  from 
our  sight  that  tlu^y  condescended  to  smile.  After  con- 
versing for  ii  little  wliile,  wo  asked  permission  of  the 
princess  to  take  her  likeness,  and  to  sketch  the  interior 
of  her  dwelling,  to  whicli  she  made  no  objecticm, 
When  we  had  made  our  drawings,  a  collation  was  set 
before  us,  consi-stiug  of  fruits  e.nd  small  cheesecakes, 
to  which,  for  my  part,  I  did  not  do  much  honoiu'. 
In  the  evening  we  to(.k  our  leave,  and  on  coming  out 
of  the  hut,  we  found  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  a-ul 
assembled,  their  faces  beaming  with  the  most  sincere 
good  will,  and  every  man  was  eager  to  shako  hands 
with  us  before  our  dejjarture.  A  numerous  body 
volunteered  to  accompany  u.s,  and  the  prince  himself 
nioimted  and  rode  with  us  half-way  to  Ekatcrinodar, 
where  wo  embraced  like  old  acquainti\nces.  The 
Tcherkess  chief  turned  buck  to  his  a-ul,  and  it  was  not 
without  a  feeling  of  regret  that  wo  spurred  our 
howes  in  the  direction  of  the  capital  of  the  Block  Sea 
Cossacks. 

The  treaty  of  Adrianople  was  in  a  manner  the 
opening  of  a  new  era  in  the  relations  of  Russia  with 
the  niovntnineei's  :  for  it  was  by  virtue  of  that  treaty 
that  the  late  Cziw,  already  master  of  Anapa  and  Sudjuk 
Knlnh,  pi-etended  to  the  sovereignty  of  Circossia  and 
of  the  wholu  seaboard  of  the  Ulack  Sea,  True  to  the 
invariable  principles  of  its  foreign  policy,  the  govern- 


ment at  first  emidoyed  means  of  corruption,  and  strove 
to  seduce  the  various  chiefs  of  the  country  by  pensions, 
decorations,  and  militaiy  appointments.  But  the 
mountaineers,  who  had  tho  example  of  the  Persian 
provinces  before  their  eyes,  sternly  rejected  all  tho 
overtures  of  Russia,  and  repudiated  the  clauses  of  the 
convention  of  Adrianople;  the  political  and commerciol 
independence  of  their  country  became  their  rallying 
cry,  and  they  would  not  treat  on  any  other  condition. 
All  such  ideas  were  totally  at  variance  with  Nicholas' 
schemes  of  absolute  dominion  ;  therefore  he  had  re- 
course to  arms  to  obtain  by  force  what  he  had  been 
unable  to  accomplish  by  other  means. 

Abkhasia,  situated  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  easily  accessible,  was  first  invaded.  A  Russian 
force  occupied  the  country  in  1839,  imder  the  ordinary 
pretence  of  supporting  one  of  its  princes,  and  piitting 
an  end  to  anarchy.  In  the  same  year  General  Paske- 
viteh,  then  governoi'-general  of  the  Caucasus,  for  the 
first  time  made  an  armed  ex])loration  of  tho  country  of 
tho  Tchcrkes.scs  beyond  the  Kuban  ;  but  he  effected 
absolutely  nothing,  and  his  expedition  only  resulted 
in  .a  great  loss  of  men  and  stores.  In  the  following 
year  war  broke  out  in  D.ighistan  with  the  Lesghia  and 
the  Tchctcheuses.  The  celebrated  Kadi  IMuUah,  giving 
himself  out  for  a  prophet,  gathered  together  a  consider- 
able number  of  partisans  ;  but  unfortunately  for  him 
there  was  no  unanimity  among  the  tribes,  and  tho 
princes  were  continually  counteracting  each  other. 
Kadi  Mullah  never  was  able  to  bring  more  than  3,000 
or  4,000  men  together ;  nevertheless,  he  maintained 
tho  struggle  with  a  courage  worthy  of  a  better  fate, 
and  Ru.ssia  knows  what  it  cost  her  to  put  down  tho 
revolt  of  Daghistan.  As  for  any  real  progress  in  that 
part  of  the  Caueasu.s,  the  Russians  made  none ;  they 
did  no  more  than  replace  things  on  the  old  footing. 
Daghistan  soon  became  again  more  hostile  than  ever, 
and  tho  Tchetchenses  and  Lesghis  continued  in  separate 
detachments  to  plunder  and  ravage  tho  adjacent  pro- 
vinces up  to  tho  time  when  the  ascendancy  of  the 
celebrated  Selmmyl,  the  worthy  successor  of  KadiMuluh, 
gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  warlike  tribes  of  tho 
mountain,  and  rendered  them  more  formidable  than 
ever. 

After  taking  possession  of  Anapa  and  Sudjuk  Kaleh, 
the  Russiov.s  thought  of  seizing  tho  whole  seaboard  of 
Cireassia,  and  especially  the  various  points  suitable  for 
the  establishment  of  military  posts.  They  made  them- 
selves nuistei's  of  Guelendehik  and  the  important  posi- 
tion of  Gugra,  which  commands  the  pass  between 
Cireassia  and  Abkhasia.  The  Tcherkesses  heroically 
defended  their  territory,  but  how  could  they  have 
withstood  the  guns  of  tho  ships  of  war  that  mowed 
them  down  whilst  the  soldiers  were  landing  and  con- 
structing their  redoubts  ?  The  blockade  of  the  coasts 
was  declared  in  1838,  and  all  foreign  communication 
with  tho  Caucasus  ostensibly  intercepted.  Duriri;the 
four  following  years  Russia  suffered  heavy  losses  j  and 
all  her  succes.ses  were  limited  to  the  establishment  of 
some  small  isolated  forts  on  the  sea-coast,  She  tlicn 
increased  her  army,  laid  down  the  military  road  from 
the  Kuban  to  Guelendehik,  across  the  last  western  off- 
shoot of  the  Caucasus,  set  on  foot  an  exploration  of 
the  enemy's  whole  coast,  and  prepared  to  push  the 
war  with  renewed  vigour. 

In  1837  the  Emperor  Nicholas  visited  the  Caucasus. 
Ho  would  SCO  for  himself  the  theatre  of  a  war  so  dis- 
astrous for  his  anus,  and  try  what  kupressioo  his  im- 
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pcrial  presenco  could  make  on  the  mountaineers.  The 
cliiefii  of  the  coiintry  were  invited  to  various  con- 
ferences, to  which  they  boldly  repaired  on  the  faith  of 
tlio  Russian  parole ;  but  instead  of  conciliating  thorn 
by  words  of  fence  and  moderation,  the  emperor  only 
exaapemted  them  by  his  threatening  and  haughty 
language.  "  Do  you  know,"  said  he  to  them,  "  that 
I  have  powder  enough  to  blow  up  all  your  mountains}" 

During  the  three  following  years  there  was  an  in- 
cessant succession  of  expeditions.  Golovin,  on  the 
frontiers' of  Georgia,  Grabbe  on  the  north,  and  Rucifsky 
on  the  Circassian  seaboard,  left  nothing  untried  to 
accomplish  their  master's  orders.  The  sacrifices  in- 
curred by  Russia  were  enormous ;  the  greater  part  of 
the  fleet  was  destroyed  by  a  storm,  but  all  efforts 
failed  against  the  intrepidity  and  tactics  of  the 
mountaineers. 

One  by  one  the  different  strongholds  and  fastnesses 
of  the  mountaineers  fell  into  the  hands  of  their  inde- 
fatigable and  powerful  assailants.  Guimry,  the  strong- 
hold of  Kodi-MuUah,  and  of  his  lieutenants  Gamsah 
Bey  and  Schamyl  Effendi,  fell  before  Baron  Rosen,  at 
the  cost  of  the  life  of  the  Murid  prophet.  Gamsah  Bey 
succeeded  to  Kadi-Mullah,  and  Schamyl  to  Gamsah. 
The  latter  is  now  a  prisoner  of  the  Russians — his  son,  an 
otficer  in  the  Russian  service.  Scarcely  a  fastness  remains 
to  the  Circassians  of  old.  Tchcskesses  and  Tchetchenscs 
are  alike  driven  to  the  most  inaccessible  and  remote 
mountain  ridges ;  only  the  Lesghis  still  occupy  in  in- 
dependence a  few  valleys  of  difficult  access  on  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Caucasus.  Their  turn  will  soon 
come,  and  the  great  barrier  raised  by  nature  between 
the  people  of  Europe  and  those  of  the  Orient,  will  have 
disappeared  for  ever. 

IX. 

Town  OF  Sbdhakbi  —  MisionxDNES  of  its  Inrabitakts— 
Stort  of  thb  faib  Sona — Bayad£bes  on  Dancino  Oibls 

OF  SHITHAKHI. 

Shuhakhi  (Chamakli  in  the  map),  is  some  ninety 
miles  from  Baku,  but  the  dread  of  the  Lesghians 
makes  it  desirable  to  accomplish  the  journey  in  a 
day.  This  was  once  a  great  city,  capital  of  Shirvan, 
residence  of  a  khan,  with  100,000  inhabitants,  and 
bringing  in  millions  to  its  chief.  Peter  the  Great 
extended  his  campaigns  here,  devastated  the  city, 
and  made  a  ruin  of  it.  It  was  afterwards  alternately 
assailed  by  the  Persians,  by  earthquakes,  and  by  the 
plague.  The  last  khan  summoned  the  remnant  of  its 
antique  population  to  follow  him  to  the  fortress  of  Fitay, 
a  kind  of  eagle's  nest,  where  he  hoped  to  place  them 
beyond  the  reach  of  armies,  earthquakes,  and  pestilence. 
He  counted,  however,  without  his  ho.st.  In  1819,  he 
received  an  order  from  General  Termolof,  to  make  his 
appearance  at  Tiflis  ;  not  judging  it  convenient  to  enter 
into  such  intimate  explanations,  he  took  refuge  in 
Persia,  and  abandoned  khanat,  city,  fortress,  and 
subjects  to  the  Russians.  The  latter  were  ordered  to 
return  their  city  of  old,  to  expel  the  jackals,  and  to 
take  possession  of  such  houses  as  still  remained  stand- 
ing. There  are  still  some  10,000  of  them  inhabiting  a 
lower  and  an  upper  town  :  a  pernicious  fever  reigns  in 
the  lower,  the  upper  is  never  safe  from  shocks  of  earth- 
quake. The  resources  of  these  poor  persecuted  people 
lies  in  their  grape  vines,  their  mulberry  trees,  and  silk- 
worms. There  is  a  bazaar,  which  occupies  the  whole 
length  of  a  street,  and  rich  carpets  and  silks  may  be 
purchased  there.    {See  p.  747.) 


When  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  tvus  at  Shumakhi,  lie 
received  an  invitation  from  u  wealthy  Tartai- — Muhmud 
Bey — to  a  Persian  supper  and  a  soirdo  of  bayaderes  or 
dancing  girls.  The  bayaderes  of  Shumakhi  enjoy  a 
great  reputation  not  only  in  Shirvan,  but  throughout 
the  Caucasus.  They  are  a  relic  of  the  domination  of 
the  Khans  :  they  were,  indeed,  attached  to  the  court. 
Unfortunately  they  found  the  bayaderes,  to  be  like 
the  Parsis  at  Baku,  reduced  to  three,  two  i'emales 
and  one  little  boy.  It  is  taking  a  liberty  to  speak  ot 
the  lust  in  the  feminine  as  a  bayiidero.  There  was  a 
fourth,  Sona  by  name,  who  was  very  beautiful,  and  so 
the  Lesghians  determined  to  carry  her  off.  To  effect 
this  they  made  an  entry  into  the  house  by  night.  She 
had  a  cousin,  one  Nadjif  Ismael  Oglu,  or  Nadjif  son 
of  Ismael,  as  we  should  say,  in  the  house,  who  rushed 
to  the  rescue,  his  kandjar  or  dagger  in  hand.  Tlw 
young  man  was  overpowered  by  numbci-s  and  slain, 
whilst  Sona  was  bound  fast,  gagged,  and  stripped,  and 
her  house  plundered.  The  next  day  the  door  wa-i 
broken  o])en,  Nadjif  was  found  killed,  and  his  right 
hand  cut  off,  so  they  knew  it  was  the  Lesghians.  The 
people  of  North  Caucasus,  Tcherkcsses,  and  Tchetchenscs 
cut  off  the  head,  the  Lesghians,  and  most  of  the  people 
of  the  South  Caucasus,  cut  off  the  right  hand.  The 
lattoi-  is  more  easily  transported.  Sona,  set  at  liberty, 
corruiioiuted  the  fact.  The  alarm  was  given,  and  Tartaini 
mounted  in  pursuit ;  nor  were  they  long  in  overtaking 
the  band,  for  one  of  them  was  grievously  woundcl,  and 
they  had  taken  refuge  in  a  cavern  in  Dagh  ICiz-in, 
scarcely  a  mile  from  the  town.  The  mountaineers 
dofendeu  their  position  with  characteristic  bravery,  and 
making  a  sortie,  gained  a  little  stronghold  called  Kiz 
Kalahsi,  or  "  girls'  castio,"  some  three  versts  from  the 
town.  They  held  out  here  for  six  hours,  some  ten  or 
twelve  Tartars  were  wounded  or  killed,  before,  their 
ammunition  being  expended,  they  were  compelled  to 
capitulate.  Sona  recovered  her  jewels,  but  not  from 
the  scandal  that  accompanied  upon  the  event.  The 
fact  of  Nadjif  being  in  her  house  ot  such  a  time  of 
night  excited  great  jealousy.  She  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  city,  and  her  place  was  taken  by  the  little  boy  who 
was  dressed  up  as  a  girl. 

We  shall  let  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  describe  the  dance 
which  is  the  subject  of  our  illustration,  page  721,  in 
his  own  words  and  his  own  peculiar  style. 

We  arrived  at  Mahmud  Beys.  Ho  was  the  owner 
of  the  most  charming  Persian  house  that  I  met  with 
all  the  way  from  Derbond  to  Tiflis,  and  I  saw  a  few, 
not  to  mention  in  the  last-mentioned  city,  that  of 
M.  Archakuni,  farmer  of  the  sturgeon  and  other  fisheries 
of  the  Caspian,  who  had  at  that  time  expended  two 
millions  of  roubles  on  his  house,  and  it  was  not  yet 
finished. 

We  were  received  in  a  saloon  perfectly  oriental  in 
character.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  decorations 
at  once  so  rich  and  yet  so  sober.  The  company  were 
seated  on  cushions  of  satin  embroidered  with  flowers  of 
gold,  softened  off  by  a  gauze  covering  which  rendered 
the  brilliant  colours  more  supportable ;  the  three  dancers 
and  five  musicians  were  seated  in  front  of  an  immense 
window  beautifully  carved. 

It  will  be  understood  that  to  so  local  a  dance  a  par- 
ticular music  was  also  requisite. 

One  of  the  two  women  had  very  mediocre  preten- 
sions to  beauty ;  the  other  may  have  been  very  pretty, 
but  it  must  have  been  a  long  time  ago.  Her  beauty 
was  the  opulent  and  mature  beauty  of  the  fruits  of 
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tiiitiimn ;  .stio  reminded  me  a  good  deal  of  Mademoiselle 
(Jeorgea,  ot  the  time  when  I  know  her,  that  was  in 
1826  or  1827.  Tlio  comparison  might  even  bo  pushed 
further.  She  had  been  esteemed  beautiful  by  an  em- 
peror ;  only  that  Mudemoiscllo  Georges  carries  tho  palm 
there,  for  she  was  esteemed  beautiful  by  two  emperors 
and  by  several  kings.  But  then  Mademoiselle  Georges 
travelled  a  great  deal,  while  the  fair  Nyssa,  on  tho 
contrary,  never  left  Shumaklii.  In  the  one  case  the 
mountain  went  to  find  the  prophet,  in  tho  otlier,  it 
was  the  prophet  who  came  to  find  the  mountain. 

Nyssa  was  painted,  like  all  women  in  the  East ;  her 
eyebrows  met  in  a  continuous  dark  and  splendid  double 
arch,  beneath  which  shone  her  lustrous  eyes.     A  well- 


made  nose,  cut  in  the  most  delicate  proportions,  divided 
her  face,  ond  reposed  in  jicrfect  equilibrium  upon  a 
small  mouth,  with  sensual  lips,  as  red  as  coral,  and 
covering  teeth  small  and  white  as  i)earls,  A  forest  of 
black  hair  played  from  beneath  her  little  velvet  cap, 
whilst  a  string  of  Tartar  coins,  after  winding  round  her 
cap,  fell  in  cascades  along  lier  luxurious  locks,  inundat- 
ing the  shoulders  and  bosom  of  the  modern  Danao  with 
a  golden  iniin.  Her  jacket  was  of  red  velvet  embroidered 
with  gold ;  her  new  long  veil  of  gauEo,  and  her  drcs* 
of  white  satin.     Her  feet  were  not  visible. 

The  second  bayadflre,  of  less  beauty  and  importance, 
was  also  her  inferior  in  point  of  dress. 

The  music  gave  tho  signal.     It  was  composed  of  a 
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drum  placed  on  feet  of  iron,  and  which  resembled  a 
gigantic  egg  cut  in  half;  of  a  common  drum  like  our 
own;  of  a  flute  that  bore  some  semblance  to  the 
antique  tibia ;  of  a  little  guitar  with  copper  cords, 
which  was  played  upon  with  a  pen ;  and,  lastly,  of  a 
tchianuzy,  that  reposed  on  an  iron  pedestal ;  the  handle 
of  which  was  turned  by  the  left  hand.  The  whole 
together  made  a  tremendous  noise,  not  over  melodious, 
but  very  original. 

The  little  boy  got  up  first  and  opened  the  ballet  with 
castanets  in  his  hands.  He  was  rapturously  received 
by  the  Tartars  and  the  Persians,  that  is  to  say,  by  a 
majority  of  the  assembly.  He  was  followed  by  the 
second  bayadire,  and  she  by  Nyssa.  The  oriental  dance 
18  everywhere  the  same.    1  have  witnessed  it  at  Algiers, 


at  Conutuntinc,  at  Tunis,  at  Tri|ioli,  and  at  Shumakhi. 
It  is  always  the  same  more  or  less  quick  movement  of 
the  feet,  and  a  more  or  less  marked  motion  of  the 
body — two  qualities  which  appeared  to  me  to  bo 
carried  to  the  utmost  perfection  in  the  person  of  the 
fair  Nyssa. 

The  ballet  was  interrupted  by  supper.  Tho  most 
original  dish  was  a  pilaf  of  rice,  chicken,  pomegra- 
nates, sugar,  and  fut. 

At  supper,  wines  of  all  descriptions  were  handed 
round  freely,  but  the  master  of  the  house  and  a  few 
rigid  Mussulmans  refreshed  themselves  with  water 
only,  and  after  supper  the  ballet  was  begun  again;  but 
I  must  say  it  never  exceeded  the  limits  of  the  strictest 
decency. 
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Vallky  ajjd  Town  op  Nukiia  -Combat  or  Old  Hams— 
Bauhize  the  Bravo— Heroism  of  the  LssaiiiANii— 
TusiiiNS,  Christians  ok  the  Caucasus— Castle  of 
Queen  Tiiamaha— The  Most  Illustrious  Queen  of 
Ueoroia— Subjugated  Armenia  and  Christianised  the 
Caucasus— Headed  an  Army  against  the  Byzantine 
Allies  of  iikii  First  Husband— Legends  and  Tradi- 
tions—Her  Tomb  and  Portrait— Inscription  at  Kutais 
—Mount  Elias. 

Rocky  spurs  of  the  Caucasus  advance  into  the  plains 
from  the  main  chain  to  tlio  soutli-west,  between  Slium- 
akhi  and  Nuklia,  rendering  the  road  difficult,  and 
added  to  its  dangers,  as  a  country  so  diversified   is 
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favourable  to  the  predatory  habits  of  the  liesghiuns. 
The  country  is,  however,  wooded,  and  abounds  in 
pheasants  and  other  game,  but  some  of  the  passes  are 
most  formidable  in  character.  A  first  spur  has  to  bo 
crossed  between  Shumakhi  and  Axus  or  NewShumakhi, 
a  place  as  yet  of  small  pretensions,  the  houses  being 
dispersed  in  orchards  and  gardens,  but  said  to  be  of 
great  promise  as  a  mulberry  plantation. 

Nukha  itself  (Nouki  in  the  map),  Moynet,  the  artist 
who  accompanied  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  on  his  travels, 
describes  as  the  most  clianning  little  town  that  lie  ever 
saw.  Every  house  is  sheltered  by  a  noble  tree,  and  every 
street  is  watered  by  a  rivulet  of  pure  water.  There  is 
only  one  drawback,  and  that  is,  that  being  so  far  up  the 
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mountain  it  Is  liable  to  daily  visits  from  the  Lesghian^; 
hence  every  house  is  a  fortress,  and  no  ouo  can  even 
walk  in  the  streets  without  being  armed  to  the  teeth. 
The  horses  are  kept  always  ready  saddled.  The  valley 
in  which  this  beautiful  town  is  situated,  and  which  is 
the  subject  of  illustration  at  p.  7.'i7,  is  a  magniiiccnt 
specimen  of  the  Alpine  vale,  backed  by  the  snow-clad 
summits  of  the  central  chain.  Fortified  villages  or  a-ula 
are  to  be  seen  perched  hero  and  there  on  the  hill-side, 
uhvays  at  a  height  more  or  less  difficult  of  access,  with 
narrow  tortuous  streets,  and  every  house  a  little  fort- 
ri'ss.  Such  is  the  insecurity  of  life  in  this  wild  but 
beautiful  mountuin-land,  Nukha  is  a  sjiot,  says  Moy- 
net, where  one  would  Avish  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
their  days,  and  stop  for  ever.     No  wonder  that  the 


Russians  and  the  Lcsghi  ins  still  dispute  the  possession 
of  so  charming  a  s|)ot 

At  Nukha,  M.  Dumas  made  the  "  quaintance  and 
became  even  much  attached  to  a  most ,  romising  youth, 
Prince  Ivan  TarkanoiT,  a  young  Georgian,  who  spoku 
French  fluently.  The  young  prince,  on  his  side,  did 
everything  he  could  to  amuse  the  traveller.  He  con- 
ducted him  over  the  town,  albeit  .so  infested  with 
Lesghians  that  it  was  scarcely  safe  for  him  to  do  so. 
Among  other  amusements  provided  by  this  precocious 
young  prince  for  his  visitor's  amusement,  was  a  fight 
between  two  sturdy  old  rams,  followed  by  a  Tartar 
dance  and  a  wrestling-match. 

The  invited  began  to  arrive,  those  who  dwelt  near, 
on  foot,  others  in  carriages;  five  or  six  men  camo  on 
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horseback  ;  tliey  did  not  live  a  hundred  yards  off,  but 
Orientals  only  walk  when  thoy  cannot  do  otherwise. 
All  the  arrivals  came,  and,  after  the  customary  sjihita- 
tiong,  took  their  place  on  the  balcony,  which  began  to 
naaumo  the  a.spcct  of  a  gallery  at  a  theatre.  Some  of 
the  women  were  very  handsome.  They  were  Georgians 
and  Armenians. 

All  had  assembled  by  about  six  o'clock.  Forty  men 
belonging  to  the  militia  then  came  in.  They  constituted 
the  guard,  which  every  evening  took  charge  of  Prince 
Tui-kanoff's  palace,  and  watched  in  the  courts  and  at 
the  gates.  After  the  sentinels  had  been  placed,  the 
remainder  gi'oujied  themselves  round  the  man  with  the 
ram. 

The  signal  was  then  given,  and  room  was  made  for 
the  combatants  to  have  fair  play.  Kicholas,  the  young 
prince's  servant,  or  rather  Lis  nukcr,  who  never  lout 
sight  of  him  by  day,  and  slept  at  his  door  at  night, 
took  the  prince's  black  ram  by  one  horn,  and  brought 
it  within  about  ten  paces  of  his  rusty-coloured  adver- 
sary. On  his  side  the  master  of  the  red  ram  embraced 
and  caressed  his  beast,  and  led  it  out  to  confront  the 
black  one.  The  two  quadrupeds  were  then  animated 
by  cheers. 

They  were  not,  however,  in  need  of  these ;  for  no 
sooner  were  they  free  than  they  throw  themselves  at 
one  another  like  two  knights  for  whom  the  baiTiers 
had  just  been  I'omoved.  They  met  in  the  centre  of  the 
space,  forehead  to  forehead ;  the  collision  produced  a 
dull  yet  deep,  distant  sound,  like  that  which  must  have 
resulted  from  a  blow  of  the  ancient  machine,  which  was 
also  called  a  ram. 

The  two  combatants  bent  on  their  hind-legs,  but  did 
not  yield  un  inch  of  ground.  Only  the  black  ram  soon 
reared  its  head  to  renew  the  attack,  whilst  the  red  one 
was  still  shaking  his  cars.  Then  the  circle  below,  who 
consisted  of  militiamen,  attendants,  and  i)assors-by, 
who  were  jjermitted  to  see  the  spectacle,  began  to  jeer 
the  owner  of  the  red  ram  :  this  shaking  of  the  ears 
apjiearcd  to  them  to  be  ominous  of  defeat. 

The  court,  seen  from  where  wo  were — that  is  to  say, 
from  a  dominating  point — presented  a  most  picturesque 
aspect.  Among  the  passers-by  who  had  come  in  was 
a  camel-driver,  with  three  camels.  The  beasts  of 
burden,  fancying,  no  doubt,  that  they  had  arrived  at 
the  caravanserai,  had  laid  down,  stretching  forth  their 
long  nocks,  whilst  the  driver,  moimted  upon  one  of 
tho  loads  on  their  backs,  had  obtained  one  of  the  best 
places  gratis.  Others,  who  were  going  by  on  horse- 
back, had  come  in  with  their  horacs,  and,  after  having 
saluted  the  prince,  had  remained  in  their  saddles,  and 
hung  forward  over  their  steeds'  necks,  the  better  to 
enjoy  the  combat.  Tartar  women,  with  their  long 
veils  of  plaid,  Ai-menian  women,  with  their  long  white 
draper)',  stood  upright,  silent  as  statues.  About  thirty 
militiamen,  with  their  picturesque  costumes,  their  arms 
glittering  in  the  sunset,  their  attitudes  so  naively  artistic, 
formed  a  circle,  to  the  front  of  which  a  few  youngsters 
had  made  their  way,  and  amidst  which  was  here  and 
there  to  be  seen  a  woman's  head  more  curious  than  the 
othere.  Altogether  there  were  about  a  hundred  spec- 
tators. A  second  encounter  took  place,  the  reverbe- 
ration whereof  was  even  greater  than  that  of  the  first. 
The  red  ram,  bent  on  his  hind-legs,  got  up,  and  made 
a  step  or  two  backwards.  Decidedly,  the  black  ram 
was  the  best  animal. 

At  tho  thii-d  encounter  this  superiority  was  esta- 
blished :  the  red  ram  not  only  shook  his  eats,  but  his 


head  also.  Thmi  thi  black  ram,  without  giving  hia 
opponent  that  tn  nenvn  himself,  rushed  at  him  with 
a  fury  sJuwrt  ij»fiOH«tbl«  to  describe,  hitting  him  in 
the  sidee  xiA  fw»r,  infl,  every  time  that  ho  turned 
round,  oo  tine  iitaA,  till  bi;  tumbled  him  on  tho  ground 
over  JLud  vr«-  ajpijn.  The  poor  defeated  ram  seemed 
to  have  lotit  lit  ■'I'laiilihrinm,  at  the  same  time  that  ho 
lost  all  txyii&ltiiKte,  In  hi.'i  endeavours  to  fly  from  his 
aasailMit,  lue  jjMt  (tliTongh  the  circle,  followed  by  tho 
black  nm ;  tiw  rsil  lam  found  shelter  under  a,  car- 
riage ;  it  BMt  Kwillj-  avowed  itself  conquered,  it  sued  for 
quarter. 

The  duKie  wat  fMowed  by  a  wrestling  match,  a 
spectack  tv  wliklli  some  relief  was  afforded  by  the 
arrival  olime  crfiJu?  prince's  followers  with  the  head  of 
a  LesgLiiuu,  «~W.{ii  hiui  jnst  been  amputated  in  single 
combat  bj-  *  lyrtiTo  of  the  name  of  Badrize.  This 
Badrize  iruK,  Uke  m»^st  bravos,  a  fellow  full  of  cha- 
racter. yX'htvt  )L  Dnmas  took  his  final  departure 
from  KukluL  ht  tfmk  with  him  as  presents  a  gun  and 
a  carpet,  lavsattM  hj  Prince  Tarkanoff ;  a  shaska  and 
a  pisWl  {r<jm  Moiuunmarl  Khan  (a  Tartar  prince,  who 
would  bav«  nsfei'l  at  Jfukha  if  Tarkanoff  had  not 
been  tbf  rt) ;  aati  raions  presents  from  young  Prince 
Ivan. 

The  Lcrtnam  nf  tlt«  Lesghians  may  be  judged  of  by 
the  foll'j-uJiijK  jjsKiBlote,  which  was  related  to  our  tra- 
vellers at  Xmlklii*.  A  .<iketch  of  the  a-ul  or  village  of 
Bagitta,  wbttw  iB  ocanred,  was  presented  to  M. 
Moynet,  by  am  iMeKT  who  was  present  at  the  events, 
and,  as  iht  riEaqe  mnA  close  by,  was  determined  to 
be  quite  aKnnamiti^,  It  constitutes  the  illustration  at 
page  701.  "thm  KnHsiana  were  at  the  time  besieging 
the  a-u]  iu  fm^^ifixt.  The  resistance  was  as  obstinate 
as  the  aWkii  «ra»  titTribU'^.  The  walls  of  the  a-ul  were 
cnunbliii;;  >a&ii«  tb«  »hot  of  the  Russians.  Suddenly, 
the  besif  ijwl  b-jorterl  a  flag  of  truce.  The  fire  ceased 
on  botb  »»'l«iv  amri  two  Le^ghian  warriors  were  seen  to 
advance  twtmdk  tli«  hnperial  ranks  with  a  female,  who 
bore  in  ixr  xrmkt  sat  object  wrapped  in  linen,  the 
nature  <4  niiitit  enald  not  be  at  first  determined. 
The  two  tuea  anwl  the  woman  having  been  led  into 
the  presfiHif  t^  tiie  officer  in  command,  he  inquired 
what  wac  thmr  l)«b«at  ?  One  of  the  men  said  that  they 
were  awatie  tlhuilt  it  va.<i  all  over  with  them,  that  their 
village  uiTJuA  {iill  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians,  but 
that  they  j/ntmrA  to  die  nthcr  than  to  surrender. 
WbilEt  he  v^kt  «]i<>a.fcrDg',  the  woman  stepped  forward, 
and  WivhmA  lift  iKindle  she  was  carrying — it  was  a 
uew-bom  itdaai  t  "  Before  perishing,"  continued  the 
mouiitaJOiOtT,  •*  w«  eame  to  see  if  we  could  not  find  one 
among  rcxta  wtao  wrmld  take  and  adopt  this  little  child, 
whose  iiK^Wr  rtitnfb  before  you ;  we  do  not  like  to 
BW  it  ];>m«4i  vhh  iM.'' 

The  cliQd  vna  taken,  .and  the  promise  given  to  bring 
it  up ;  btiit,  iuo««it{MUnding  that  pressing  instances 
were  mnidie  to  tinK  others  to  save  their  lives,  they  were 
of  no  sTul ;  t!i*7  took  their  way  back,  in  sullen  reso- 
lution, to  tliwr  mountain  fastness.  The  fight  then 
reoommetuwd  wieh  m  much  severity  as  before,  the 
village  TK-M  Sakita  anrl  burnt,  but  not  one  of  its  inha- 
bitants tsmttewififA  alive. 

Betir«ia  Xiwkla  and  Tiflis  the  country  is  moun- 
tainous unl  (ntri^Tnely  picturesque.  Contemplating 
the  Caatawmt  frmaa  this  point,  M.  Dumas  says,  people 
have  uo  iden  kthth  in  Algeria,  even  in  the  Atlas,  of  the 
fatigue  laA  ixiss^x  attending  upon  an  expedition  in 
the  Caaeafiga.     '  I  Itsre  leen,"  he  adds,  "  the  Col  de 
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MotizaiA — I  have  fsccn  tho  Pnei  of  Saint  Bernard : 
tliey  are  royal  roadx  compared  with  the  military  path- 
way of  the  I>iighian  line." 

The  TuHhioK,  a  Christian  people,  dwell  in  this  part 
of  the  country  m  well  an  the  Leaghians.  They  arc 
mortal  enemica  of  the  latter,  and  have  adopted  their 
cuxtomn  in  ho  tar  an  they  take  a  hand  for  every  enemy 
killed.  The  ferocity  of  thcxo  mountaineers  may  bo 
judged  of  by  the  following  trait, 

"  On  a  late  expedition,  a  Tushin  chief,  who  marched 
with  his  three  Monx  in  the  IlusHian  ranks,  had  his  eldest 
son  wounded.  He  loved  the  youth  dearly,  but  made 
a  point  of  honour  to  give  no  signs  of  his  aiTuction, 
albeit  hw  heart  wa>i  broken.  The  father's  name  was 
Chctte.  Perchance  it  ix  a  corruption  of  Shaitan,  which 
KiguiiieH  Satan.  The  son's  name  was  Gregory.  The 
house  to  which  he  had  tjeen  removed  was  shown  to 
tho  father.  Chettc  went  there.  Overcome  by  his 
Bufleringii,  the  young  man  was  groaning.  Cliette  ap- 
jiroached  the  carpet  on  which  he  lay,  and,  leaning  on 
liix  gun,  he  frowningly  remarked  : — 

"  '  Is  it  a  man  or  woman  that  I  have  engendered  V 

"  '  It  14  a  man,  father,'  answered  Gregory. 

" '  Well,  then,  if  it  is  a  man,'  continued  Chette, 
'  why  docs  that  roan  complain  V 

"  The  wounded  man  did  not  reply,  but  died  without 
a  »igh.  The  father  then  took  the  body,  stripped  it, 
and  pUced  it  on  a  table.  Then,  with  the  point  of 
his  kandjar,  he  made  seventy-five  scores  on  the  wall. 
TliiH  done,  he  cut  np  his  son  into  seventy-five  bits. 
That  was  precisely  the  number  of  relations  and  friends 
he  liad  who  were  in  a  condition  to  carry  arms. 

"  '  What  are  you  doing  V  asked  the  colonel,  who 
found  him  busied  in  this  terrible  proceeding. 

" '  I  am  about  to  revenge  Gregory,'  he  replied.  'A 
month  hence,  I  shall  have  received  as  many  hands  of 
Lesghians  a»  I  shall  have  sent  bits.' 

"  And  he  mid  true,  for  not  a  month  had  elapsed 
before  he  had  received  scveuty-five  hands  from  his 
friendii  and  relatives,  to  which  he  added  fifteen,  collected 
by  himself.     That  made  ninety  in  all." 

This  Chette,  a  so-called  Christian,  was  an  unscru- 
pulous wretch.  His  notoriety  was  so  great,  that  the 
Lesghian  mothers  micd  to  terrify  their  children  into 
good  behaviour  by  threatening  them  with  Chette. 
One  more  obiftinate  than  the  remainder,  or  who  did 
not  Ijelieve  in  Chette,  continued  to  cry.  It  was  night 
time.  The  mother  took  the  child,  and  opened  the 
window.  "  Chette  I  Chette !"  said  the  mother,  "  come 
and  cut  olTthe  hand  of  this  child  that  won't  leave  off 
crj'ing."  And  to  frighten  it  she  pas-sed  the  hand  out 
of  the  window.  The  child  uttered  a  shriek.  It  was 
a  shriek  of  pain,  and  not  of  fear  ;  the  mother  caught 
the  diflercnce  in  a  moment.  She  drew  the  arm  back 
quick  as  lightning,  but  it  was  too  late,  the  hand  was 
gone.  Chette  had  been  {ias.sing  by  at  the  very  moment, 
and  had  heard  his  name  called. 

On  the  left  in  the  district  known  as  Kaketia,  cele- 
brated for  il«  excellent  wine,  on  the  right  tho  country 
of  the  LeKghiam).  Tlie  two  districts  are  separated  by 
the  Amazan,  an  Moynct  calls  it,  Alazan  of  Dumas,  a 
tributary  to  the  Knr  or  Cyrus — the  river  of  Tiilis. 
The  Lesghians  rarely  cross  the  river  boundary  now-a- 
days;  the  last  memorable  occasion  was  when  they 
made  a  sudden  descent  on  Tsinun-clale  (it  is  curious  to 
find  an  English  word  for  valley  in  the  Caucasus)  and 
carried  away  the  princesses  Tchavtchavad.si  and  Orbc- 
lisai  tied  to  the  tale*  of  their  horses. 


The  Russians  have  a  strong  military  post  on  the 
frontier  called  Tsarki-Kalotzy  close  by  which  is  the 
castle  of  the  renowned  Queen  Tlmmnra. 

Queen  Thamara,  says  Dumas,  is  the  most  incontest- 
able Georgian  popularity.  She  was  a  contemporary  of 
Saint  Louis,  and  like  him,  but  with  greater  luck  tlmn 
him,  carried  on  a  war  of  extermination  against  the 
Mussulmans.  Just  as  in  Normandy  all  the  old  cnstlcs 
belonged  to  Robert  lo  Diablo,  so,  in  Georgia,  all  tho 
old  castles  belonged  to  Queen  Thamara.  She  has  thus 
some  one  hundred  and  fifty  probably,  that  are,  in  tho 
present  day — no  matter  to  what  king,  queen,  or 
prince  they  once  belonged — the  homo  of  jnckuls  and 
of  eagles.  Only  there  is  one  thing  to  remark  of 
them,  they  are  all  in  picturesque  positions  and  ravish- 
ing situations.  I  have  inquired  in  every  direction,  I 
have  asked  of  every  one  I  met,  the  histoiy  of  Queen 
Thamara. 

At  nine  in  the  morning  we  breakfasted,  and  on 
finishing  our  rejjast  wo  found  horses  ready  saddled. 
Wo  mounted  our  horses,  and  in  some  twenty 
minutes  we  had  traversed  tho  four  or  five  verats  that 
separated  us  from  the  royal  ruins.  Suddenly,  at  tho 
turn  of  a  mountain,  wo  saw  tho  castle  detach  itself 
majestically  from  the  scene  around  us.  It  stood  upon 
an  isolated  peak  that  dominated  tho  valley  of  tho 
Alazan.  For  background  it  had  tho  magnificent  chain 
of  the  Caucasus.  Wc  stood  higher  than  its  base,  but 
its  top  overlooked  us.  The  rents  in  the  rocky  side 
were  wide  and  deep — grandiose  and  superb :  one  felt 
in  looking  at  them  not  only  timo  but  revolutions 
had  pa.ssed  through  those  breaches.  Moynct  took  a 
sketch  from  tho  spot  whence  we  first  saw  it;  it  waa 
probably  the  only  ono  that  had  been  overlooked  by 
previous  artists.     {See  p.  757.) 

It  is  incontestable,  says  the  artist,  in  relating  his 
own  version  of  the  same  journey,  that  the  castle  is  in 
a  magnificent  position.  It  dominates  the  whole  valley 
of  tho  Amazan.  It  is  just  what  may  be  called,  without 
any  metaphor,  an  eagle's  nest.  No  reminiscence,  no 
legend,  tells  us  of  its  past  history.  Tho  ruins  alone 
speak  to  the  imagination,  and  relate  moving  histories. 

Queen  Thamara,  however,  may  wo  say  it  without 
displeasing  M.  Dumas  and  his  artist,  had  a  real  and 
an  important  history.  Abkhosia  and  Colchis,  subju- 
gated by  tho  Romans  and  the  Greeks,  nnd  devastated 
by  the  Persians,  rose  as  it  were  from  their  ruins,  and 
assumed  their  nationality  under  the  native  Georgian 
kings  in  the  eleventh  century.  From  that  epoch  till 
the  thirteenth,  the  trans-Caucasian  provinces  were 
ruled  by  a  Ecries  of  princes  as  wise  as  they  were 
brave,  and  who  brought  the  whole  ".i/ry  to  a  very 
high  state  of  civilisation. 

The  tranquil  enjoyment  of  the  uits  of  peace  was 
suddenly  distiu-bed  by  the  innptions  of  the  Seljukions 
in  Armenia,  that  warlike  tribe  of  Turks  who  antici- 
pated the  Osnianlis  in  Western  Asia,  overthrew  tho 
Khalifat  of  Bagdad,  and  founded  tho  first  Turkish 
dynasty  at  Koniyah,  capital  of  Karamania,  in  Asia 
Minor. 

Queen  Thamara,  seconded  by  able  generals,  not  only 
repelled  tho  Seljukians  from  Georgia,  but  sho  even 
subjugated  the  indomitable  tribes  of  the  Caucasus. 
The  Alans  or  Ossetes,  who  had  embraced  Christianity 
in  031  had  expelled  their  bishops  and  priests.  Thamara 
subdued  them  and  had  their  churches  rebuilt.  She 
even  converted  the  Circassians  (Tchcrkesses)  in  part, 
and  the  light  of  the  Gospel  penetrated  \mder  her  agis 
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into  Iho  most  romoto  valleys  and  fAstnesacs  of  tlio  grcut 
mountain  cimin.  Ohurchca  still  met  with  lioro  and 
tliero,  says  ii  solid  authority,  M.  Dubois  do  Montpnroux 
{Voyage  aulour  du  Caucaae,  vol.  i.,  p.  70.),  now  in 
ruing,  belong  to  this  brilliant  epoch  in  tho  history  of 
(ieorgia,  and  tradition  attributes  them  generally  to 
Queen  Tlinmara. 

Tliainara  was  daughter  of  George  HI.,  who  had 
usurped  the  throne  of  Demetrius,  had  slaughtered  tho 
Orpclians,  but  had  bravely  defended  his  Armenian 
territories,  more  especially  tho  great  city  of  Ani,  tho 
niius  of  whivh  were  unknown  to  Europeans  till  within 
I  hose  few  years  back  ;  aud  who  left  his  blood-stuined 
throne,  Stephen  Or|)(^lnn  and  Tcliamtehean  say  in 
1184,  but  Klaproth  says  in  1171,  to  Thamaro,  under 
whoso  queenly  auspices  Georgia  took  first  rank  among 
the  powers  of  Weatern  Asia.  She  subdued  all  Armenia 
to  tho  north  of  the  Araxes,  and  s\ibjected  nnd  con- 
verted most  of  tho  tribes  of  tho  Caucasus.  Jlenco  the 
Georgians  called  her  "  King,"  spite  of  her  sex.  Her 
otab(!y8  or  generals  were  Ivana  or  John,  and  Lakharo 
or  Ziichariali,  sons  of  au  Armenian  prince.  These 
chiefs  subdued  Kara,  Tabriz,  and  Trebizond. 

Thaniara  wedded,  by  tho  advice  of  tho  Georgian 
hierarchy  aud  nobility,  George,  son  of  Andrew  Bogo- 
lubikoi,  a  Ilussian  prince  of  tho  family  of  Duke 
Vsevolod,  But  the  marriage  not  being  a  happy  one, 
Thaniara  obtained  a  divorce,  and  dismissed  her  husband 
with  costly  ;)resents.  She  then  took  to  husband  David 
Soslan,  an  Ossetian  prince,  but  Klaproth  thinks  from 
tho  terms  of  an  inscription  found  at  Nuzala  in  Ossctia, 
that  ho  was  a  Pagratide  who  held  ])o»scssions  in  that 
part  of  Caucasus.  But  Geoi-ge,  in<lignant,  went  to 
Coustantinojjle,  to  demand  succour  from  the  Byzantines, 
who  provided  him  with  au  array,  with  which  he  effected 
a  successful  descent  and  captured  Kutais,  and  advanced 
on  Tiflis.  Thaniara  ])laced  herself  at  tho  head  of  her 
army,  beat  her  quondam  husband's  auxiliaries  twice, 
and  then,  with  great  magnanimity,  provided  the  rebel- 
lious prince  with  an  escort  out  of  the  country. 

Thamara  had,  by  her  second  marriage,  a  son  Laskn, 
George  IV.  who  she  associated  to  her  Government 
several  years  previous  to  her  death,  which  took 
place  in  I'JOG,  as  also  a  daughter  called  Rusaudan. 

The  Georgians  attach  the  name  of  this  great  and 
heroic  queen  to  whatever  is  remarkable  in  the  country, 
castles  and  churches  alike.  Even  her  tomb  is  claimed 
by  several  localities,  Ghelathi,  Nitzkheltia,  Hag]).ad, 
dLspute  with  one  another  the  honour  of  her  i-cmains, 
but  Montpereux  says  that  the  only  place  he  saw  any 
actual  tomb  was  in  the  great  troglodytic  rock  church 
of  Vardzic,  on  the  banks  of  the  Kur.  Bartenev,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  has  published  a  chronicle  of  Queen 
Thainai'B  says  that  the  gates  of  Ghelathi  were  of  iron, 
and  the  same  that  David  the  rc-edificator,  who 
ascended  the  throne  in  1089,  had  transported  from 
Durubandi  (just  as  the  gotes  of  Sumnauth  were  trans- 
ferred in  modem  times),  and  within  lay  tho  remains  of 
the  said  David,  of  George,  and  of  Thamara,  with  her 
son  and  daugtcr,  as  also  other  kings  of  Iinercthi 
(Imeritia).  Montpereux,  who  disputes  alike  the 
question  of  the  gates  and  the  tomb,  attributes,  how- 
ever, to  Ghelathi  tho  discredit  of  being  the  burial- 
l)lace  of  the  Messalina  of  Imerethi — that  Queen  David- 
gan,  who  put  out  her  son-in-law's  eyes  because  he  would 
not  marry  her.  A  side  cha^iel  in  the  great  church 
of  Ghelathi  still,  however,  preserves  portraits  of  David 
IIL,  founder  of  the  church,  of  Bagrat  lY.,  and  of  his 


wife  Helena,  of  Ocorgo  IL  ond  III.,  of  Queen  Thamara 
and  Russudan.  Tho  queen  is  painted  in  fresco  on  the 
wall  in  a  green  robe  embroidered  with  gold  ani  precious 
stones;  she  wears  a  white  veil  over  a  crown  of  gold 
adorned  with  red  stones  (rubicsl)  and  pearls.  M. 
Brossot  has  olso  read  an  inscription  in  letters  sculp- 
tured in  arabesques  with  ilowei's,  leaves,  ond  birds' 
heads,  at  tho  old  ruined  ]ialaco  of  Tsikhcdar-basi,  at 
Kutais,  as  running  thus: — 

"  Ob,  wiirrior,  Sjiint  Ocorgc,  intercede  niul  pr.iy  for  mc, 
Tliniiiaro,  Aiiicii." 

Do  Montpereux  says  that  tho  narao  of  tho  illustrious 
queen  is  very  unsatisfactorily  doterniiucd  by  tho  mono- 
gram TIIS. 

At  a  distance  of  above  six  versts  from  the  castle  of 
Queen  Thamara  is  another  isolated  cone,  with  which 
tho  tradition,  so  common  in  the  east,  of  the  translation 
of  Llias  is  associated.  At  its  base  is  a  salt-lake, 
and  half-way  up  is  a  largo  grotto,  and  within  it  is  a 
chapel  and  much  frequented  place  of  pilgrimage. 
Tradition  records  that  it  was  in  this  grotto  that  Elias 
was  fed  by  a  crow,  nnd  that  ho  ascended  to  Heaven 
from  tho  summit  of  the  mountain,  leaving  his  mantle 
to  his  disciple  Elijah.  Wo  have  hero  tho  sacred 
tradition  of  Elijah  and  Elislin,  of  Mount  Horeb,  of  the 
River  Jordan,  and  of  Carmel  perverted  and  trans- 
posed from  the  Holy  Land  to  tho  Caucasus. 

From  tho  valley  with  castlo  and  mountains,  rich  in 
traditions  of  the  Queen  of  Georgia,  to  Tiflis  the  chief 
city  of  the  Russian  trans -Caucasian  provinces  is  but  a 
brief  journey.  This  city  is  admirably  situated  at  the 
foot  of  tho  great  valley  of  the  Kur  or  Cynis,  where 
that  river  descends  from  tho  giant  Kazbek,  and  the 
great  central  defile  of  Dariel  at  its  flanks,  and  it  has 
a  great  western  road  by  Kutais  to  the  Black  Sea,  a 
great  eastern  by  Elizabethpol  to  tlio  Caspian,  and 
no  less  available  routes  to  the  south  by  Kai-s  to  Asia 
Minor  aud  by  Erivan  to  Persia.     (See  p.  741.) 
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We  reached  Tiflis,  says  Haxthausen,  who  travelled 
from  the  opposite  direction  to  Dumas  nnd  Moynet, 
that  is  to  say  from  Radut  Kalah  on  the  Black  Sea,  by 
Kntais,  to  the  capital  at  eleven  o'clock.  This  town 
his  a  peculiar  ospect:  on  tho  side  from  wliich  wo 
entered,  the  quarter  inhabited  by  Russians,  it  has  a 
perfectly  European  look :  straight  streets,  rows  of 
modem  houses,  elegant  shops,  milliners,  apothecaries, 
even  a  bookseller,  with  rafts,  public  buildings,  a 
Government  palace,  and  churches  with  cupolas  and 
towers.i  But  where  this  European  town  ends,  one  of 
a  perfectly  Asiatic   character  begins,   with   bazaars, 
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'  Tlicro  nro  said  to  bo  in  Tiflit  twenty-two  Kusso-Gcorginu 
clmrchcs,  flflcon  Armenian  cliurcliea,  one  Cntliolic  churcli ;  also  a 
Persian  MnsjUl,  n  Tatar  Masjid,  and  n  Jewisli  s^'naKoguc.  Tlie 
Gcnnan  coloiiisti  liavc  u  rrotvttuiit  clnircli  in  tlieir  village  outiid* 
TiBii. 
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cnmvnnaarioM,  nnil  long  BtrcctH,  iii  which  the  variouH 
tmiU'H  aro  ciimcil  on  iii  open  ohopH.  In  onn  part  i.s 
seen  a  row  of  HniithicH,  tho  nion  all  Immniciing  away 
on  thi'ir  unviln,  licudloiH  of  tho  crowiln  of  piiHsors-hy. 
Tliun  folloWH  aiiothur  row  of  Iiouhps,  whcfo  tailorH  aro 
Kcatod  at  work,  in  preciNi'ly  this  Kaiiio  faNhion,  anil  with 
tho  naniu  gcsticnlationH  and  agility,  as  with  uh.  Aftor 
tJKwi  Nnccfod  Hhocnmkci-s,  fnrricrM,  t>to. 

Tho  ]K)pulation  Is  no  him  varied  and  interesting : 
hern  Tartam,  in  tho  costnniu  from  which  the  so-called 
VoHhIi  dress  is  evidently  derived ;  in  another  ])art  thin, 
snnbnrnt  Persians,  with  loose  flowing  dresses;  Knrds, 
with  a  bold  and  enterprising  look ;  Lesghis  and  Circas- 


sians, engaged  in  their  traffic  of  horses;  lastly,  the 
bcantifnl  Georgian  women,  with  long  flowing  veils  and 
high-heeli'd  slippei-H;  iirarly  all  the  ]Hipidation  display- 
ing ii  iK'anty  of  varied  eliaraeter,  which  no  other  country 
can  exhibit — un  efl'ect  heightened  by  the  parti-colonred, 
iiietnrescpie,  and  beautif\il  costumes.  In  no  place  are 
both  the  contrasts  and  tho  connecting  links  between 
Kuropo  and  Asia  fo\niii  in  the  Hunio  immediate  juxta- 
lH)sition  as  in  Tillis. 

I  met  with  an  excellent  lodging  in  the  house  of  a 
colonist  from  Suabia,  llerr  Salzmann,  who  had  esta- 
blished an  inn  on  the  banks  of  tho  Knr,  and  hcrt,'  I 
once  more   enjoyed  Clermau   faro  and  comfort.     My 
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host  showed  himself  to  bo  a  man  of  acute  and  piiictical 
\nider8tanding,  united  with  considerable  power  of 
observation;  no  ono  is  better  acquainted  with  the 
people  of  tho  Caucasian  district  and  their  social  and 
political  relations;  he  lias  travelled  over  the  whole 
country,  and  mixed  with  all  classes  of  its  inhabitants; 
in  fact,  I  have  gathered  more  information  on  these 
subjects  from  no  pei"son  than  from  Herr  Salzmann. 

During  our  stay  in  Tiflis  I  made  many  interesting 
acquaintances,  amongst  others  that  of  Herr  von  Kot- 
zebuo,  a  well-informed  man,  but  not  very  communi- 
cative, maintaining  the  diplomatic  reserve  common  to 
most  Ocrmana   in   the   Russian    service.      The  Civil 


Governor,  Herr  von  Ilourka,  to  whom  I  had  a  letter 
of  introduction,  rendered  mo  all  the  attention  and 
assistance  in  his  power.  But  tho  most  important  ao- 
qnaintanco  I  made  was  a  guide  and  interpreter,  in  tho 
person  of  a  shoemaker  named  Peter  Neu.  This  man 
was  a  jierfect  original.  Peter,  when  a  lad,  had  emi- 
grated with  his  kinsfolk  and  countrymen  from  Wur- 
temburg,  and  with  them  had  settled  fii-st  at  Odes,sa, 
and  afterwards  in  a  newly-established  village  colony 
near  Tiflis.  But  Peter  Neu  was  of  a  restless  disposi- 
tion ;  he  wandered  about  tli  -ough  various  parts  of  tho 
country,  went  afterwards  to  Asia  Minor,  then  to 
Persia,  was  apiwiuted  interpreter  to  the  Crown  Prince, 
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Abbns  Mirza,  travelled  with  him  for  eight  yenra,  and 
after  the  death  of  the  Prince  returned  to  his  country- 
men. Peter  was  an  invaluable  treasui-c  to  me ;  he  had 
a  remarkable  genius  for  languages,  and  knew  a  dozen 
European  and  Asiatic  tongues — German,  French,  Rus- 
Kian,  Circassian,  Tatar,  Turkish,  Armenian,  Georgian, 
Persian,  Kurdish,  ikc.  Peter  had  an  astonishing 
memory,  and  in  six  weeks  would,  without  any  effort, 
acquire  a  power  of  ex])ressing  himself  fluently  in  a 
language  |)erfectly  new  to  him.  United  with  this 
talent  he  possessed  a  rich  gift  of  poetical  imagination, 
and  had  an  inexhaustible  treasury  o{  nuirclien,  legends, 
and  popular  songs,  gleaned  from  all  the  countries  he 
had  visited ;  and  us  wo  lay  in  our  tiirantas,  day  or 
night,  ho  used  to  relate  these  stories  with  untiring 
energy,  until  I  foil  asleep.  At  iirat  he  was  somewhat 
reserved,  fancying  that  such  popular  stories  were  too 
trifling  an  amusement  for  a  learned  traveller;  but 
after  a  few  days  we  became  bosom  friends,  having 
food,  lodging,  and  everything  in  comnron.  And  now 
tho  floodmtes  of  Peter's  knowledge  were  opened ! 
Whenever,  as  w?  drove  along,  I  observed  any  niin, 
n  strnngk'.y-shaped  hill,  a  cavern,  &c.,  I  exclaimed, 
"  Come,  Peter,  now  for  another  story — some  legend 
or  a  fairy  tale  1"  And  before  an  hour  had  pai.ied,  he 
would  return  from  the  nearest  village,  Tatar  or  Geor- 
gian, whatever  place  it  happened  to  be,  with  a  whole 
load  of  stories.  At  the  same  time,  however,  Peter 
was  an  adept  in  buffoonery,  and  was  never  satisfied 
without  receiving  every  day  or  two  a  downright  scold- 
ing for  some  act  of  stupidity.  As  soon  as  this  was 
administered  and  over,  he  embraced  and  kissed  me 
again  in  the  tendcrest  manner. 

After  settling  down  in  my  lodging,  then  sauntering 
for  an  hour  or  two  about  this  oriental  town,  which 
was  of  high  interest  to  me,  and  paying  a  few  visits, 
I  went  at  noon  with  Herr  Salzmanu  to  the  German 
colony,  outside  the  town.  At  the  hotel  here  I  met 
the  well-known  German  naturalist.  Dr.  Wagencr,  from 
Munich,  who  was  busily  engaged  in  packing  the  trea- 
sures of  natural  history  ho  had  collected,  in  orrier  to 
have  them  shipped.  Dr.  Wagoner  had  j'lst  ended 
his  travels,  and  was  now  returning  to  Kuropc,  to 
arrange  the  rich  acquisitions  he  had  made,  and  give 
the  public  the  results  of  his  "  jearches. 

The  German  colonies  in  the  Transcaucasian  provinces 
consist,  I  was  told,  entirely  of  Suabians,  principally 
from  Wiirtcmberg,  who  emigrated  about  the  year 
1818,  deeming  their  religious  opinions  and  rights 
injuriously  invaded  in  their  own  country.  Among 
other  innovations  and  grievances  of  which  they  com- 
|>laincd,  a  new  hymn-book  had  been  intrraluced,  which 
the  conntry-jieople  cousiderod  unorthodox  and  too  lax 
in  its  sentiments;  they  could  not  ccusent  to  part  with 
their  old  church  hymns,  sound  in  doctrine  and  vigor- 
ous in  tone,  which  had  aiiiirdcd  them  spiritual  comfort 
for  so  many  generations,  and  they  resolved  to  emigrate. 
The  Russian  government  assigned  them  plots  of 
ground  in  the  neighbourhood  cf  Odessa;  but  the  colony 
did  not  flourish,  ond  at  their  request  the  majority  were 
tiiinHplanted  to  the  Transcaucasian  provinces.  Hero 
likewise  they  had  for  some  years  to  struggle  with  many 
difliculties,  sickncst',  mortality  of  cat*le,  and  bad  har- 
vests, resulting  from  their  ignorance  if  the  country. 
This  impefled  their  success  for  a  time  in  various  ways; 
but  they  I'-.vc  r.ow  overcome  all  these  obstacles,  and 
the  majority  of  the  colonists  are  well  off,  whilst  many 
have  growu  rich. 


The  Russian  QoTernmont  has  not  interfered  with 
their  religious  belief  and  observances.  The  colonies 
are  in  general  under  the  direction  of  the  Protestant 
Consistory,  but  are  left  undisturbed  in  their  faith  and 
worship:  they  have  retained  their  favourite  old  hymn- 
book,  and  choose  their  own  ministers,  after  subjecting 
them  to  a  strict  examination,  into  the  chai'acter  and 
measure  of  their  religious  views.  But  where  the  spirit 
of  dissidcnce  has  once  taken  root,  its  tendency  is  con- 
stantly to  spread :  the  traditional  feeling  of  religious 
oppression,  which  these  colonists  originally  brought 
with  them  from  their  native  country,  has  given  rise  to 
a  belief  that  true  religion  will  bo  everywhere  suji- 
pressed  by  the  enemy  of  the  human  race,  and  indeed 
that  this  has  already  taken  place.  According  to  this 
notion,  we  are  entered  on  the  period  when  only  a  small 
number  of  true  believers  remain,  and  when,  likewise 
in  accordance  with  the  ancient  prophecies,  the  advent 
of  the  Messiah  and  tlio  Millennium  are  at  hand. 
These  people  hold  therefore  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
true  believers  to  preporo  for  this  event,  by  eiihibiling 
even  in  the  external  observances  of  life  the  purity  and 
simplicity  of  thb  primitive  Christians,  sun-endering  all 
jinvate  property  a>\d  gains,  working  only  to  obtain  the 
bare  necessaries  of  life,  spending  all  the  rest  of  their 
time  in  prayer  and  fiisting,  and  abstaining  from  every 
kind  of  luxury.  A  work  by  Michel  Hahn,  of  Wiir- 
temberg,  and  the  writings  of  Jung  Stilling,  contributed 
much  to  the  spread  of  these  tenets.  Two  sects  arose, 
the  stricter  one  of  which  prophesied  that  the  end  of 
the  world  would  arrive  that  very  autumn,  and  insisted 
upon  an  entire  abstinence  from  marriage;  the  other 
party  did  not  conceive  that  the  end  of  the  world  was 
so  near,  and  allowed  marriages  to  be  contracted  for  the 
present.  Both  sects  however  agreed  in  abandoning 
all  their  possessions  in  this  country,  and  emigroting  to 
Jei-usalem,  thoro  to  await  the  issue  of  events.  At  the 
head  of  all  these  sectaries,  but  especially  of  the  stricter 
jiarty,  was  a  woman,  fifty  years  of  age,  who  according 
to  all  that  I  heard  related  of  her,  must  have  been  a 
very  remarkable  |)erson.  For  many  years  past  she 
had  submitted  to  the  greatest  volunlxry  piivations, 
and  no  wortl  was  ever  heard  from  hf  iips  but  some 
passage  or  expression  from  the  Bible ;  'his  she  wonld 
iugcniously  weave  into  every  form  of  speech,  and  apply 
to  every  situation  and  circumstance  of  life.  It  was 
said  that  she  knew  the  whole  Bible  by  heart,  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  She  exercised  a  kind  of  magical  in- 
fluence on  all  around  her:  this  I  was  told  by  an 
unquestionable  witness,  Uerr  von  Kotzebuo,  who  took 
an  active  interest  in  these  matters,  as  the  plenipoten- 
tiary of  government,  and  f;'om  whom  I  heard  the 
following  I'lrticulai-s.  He  confessed  that  this  woman, 
whom  hid  reason  could  only  regard  as  a  fanatic,  had 
made  an  almost  ini]H.ising  impression  uix>n  him.  I  may 
add,  that  Herr  von  Kntzebue  appeared  a  man  more 
addicted  to  reasoning  tliau  to  feeling,  and  professed  no 
religious  U'lief. 

The  sectaries  begun  by  selling  their  houses  and 
ground  to  other  colonist.",  for  the  ino.st  part  at  a  mere 
nominal  price,  giving  away  all  except  simple  neces- 
saries, and  establishing  among  thcnuuivc  a  community 
of  goo<ls.  The  woman,  at  their  head,  ni  nounccd  her 
intei;tion  of  emigrating  with  her  follower.,  en  a  certain 
day,  in  the  direction  of  Jerusalem,  whither  s!:"  would 
lead  them  in  a  straight  lino.  The  Govemmei't  now 
interfered,  and  ex]ilaincd  to  these  people,  by  thb  pro- 
per authority,  that  uo  obstacle  would  bo  oflerod  to 
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their  emigration,  in  wliich  they  would  even  be  assisted 
if  they  desired;  but  that,  as  their  intention  was  to  pass 
through  Turkey,  it  was  firjt  necessaiy  to  request  i)er- 
inissiou  of  the  Turkisli  authorities;  moreover,  that 
they  could  not  be  jwrmittcd  to  start  upon  such  an  ex- 
pedition almost  destit-.ite  of  the  neccs-saries  of  life  to 
8up])ort  them  on  their  journey ;  and  consequently  that 
the  sale  of  their  lauded  property  could  not  bo  sanc- 
tioned. In  tlio  worat  event,  however,  supposing  they 
were  obliged  to  return,  their  farms  should  be  restored 
to  them,  u|>on  their  giving  back  the  money  they  had 
received.  Tlio  Government  proposed  that  they  should 
send  a  deputation  to  Constantinople,  to  lay  their  peti- 
tion before  the  Sultan,  offering  that  the  expenses  of 
this  mission  should  bo  defrayed,  and  their  reque.st  sup- 
ported as  far  aa  possible.  A  part  of  them  concurred 
ill  this  view,  and  selected  three  deputies,  who  proceeded 
to  Constantinople ;  tliey  had  not  returned  when  I  left 
the  country.  The  rest,  comprising  nearly  the  entire 
population  of  a  village  of  about  fifty  familie.i,  under 
the  guidance  of  this  singular  woman,  declared  that  they 
would  not  trust  to  human  wisdom  and  forosight,  but  to 
the  voice  of  God  which  spoke  to  their  hearts.  All 
attempts  to  influence  them  by  (icrsuasion  being  vain, 
Herr  von  Kotzebue  at  last  received  instructions  to 
detain  tliora  if  necessjiry  by  force,  until  r.;i  answer 
should  l>e  received  from  Con8tan*inople. 

Herr  von  Kotzebue  was  infonned  that  on  a  certain 
day,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  these  peo])Ie  had 
detcnnir.ed  to  start.  At  midnight  therefore  he  placed 
guards  of  Cossacks  on  afl  the  roads  leading  out  of  the 
village,  and  repaired  himself  to  the  spot  where  the 
emigrants  were  expected  to  set  out.  After  posting 
sentinels,  'le  retiied  to  take  a  short  rest.  At  three 
o'clock  a  sentinel  aroused  him,  rejiorting  that  a  bright 
flame  was  visible  in  the  village.  Herr  von  Kotzebue 
jumped  up,  but  could  see  nothing:  either  the  imngiii.i- 
tion  of  the  sentinel  had  misled  hiui,  or  the  light  was 
that  of  some  meteor.  Half  an  hour  nCttr  the  village 
was  astir,  and  at  daybreak  the  singiiig  of  a  hymn  was 
heard,  tlie  sound  g,^ulually  di-a"  ing  nearer,  and  soon 
the  pilgrims  wore  sec.'i  apprc.iching,  two  and  two  in 
prooc'-ion.  ilie  woman  walking  alone  at  the  head. 
Ilei?  von  Kotzebue  advanced  to  meet  the  troop,  and 
ad''.resscd  them;  but  without  heeding  him,  they  con- 
liniied  tlieii-  way,  singing.  He  kept  receding,  in  vain 
endeavouring  to  obtain  a  hearing:  lit  last,  with  a 
Huddcu  resolution  he  seized  the  woman  by  both  arms, 
and  held  her  tight.  At  once  there  was  a  stop ;  the 
singing  ceased,  tTie  woman  knelt  down,  and  all  fol- 
lowed her  exam|>lo :  u  breathless  silence  ensued — every 
one,  with  clas|)ed  hands,  was  engaged  in  prayer.  After 
a  few  minutes  the  woman  stooil  up,  and  addressed  Herr 
voii  Kotzebue  in  several  {lassages  from  the  Bible,  de- 
claring that  the  Lonl  had  commanded  them  to  yield  to 
violence,  and  submit  to  the  autho'  ity  (.'aced  over  them ; 
she  added  that  they  would  quietly  rctu;'n  home,  i-.wd 
await  with  resignation  the  issue  of  events,  iliis  scene 
took  place  siiortly  before  I  left  the  country,  and  I 
never  lif.ird  the  issue  of  tliu  affair;  but  the  truth  of 
the  particulars  here  related  was  confirmeil  by  .ill  the 
colonists  with  whom  I  spoke. 

'J'lie  Geniian  colony  at  Tittis,  ns  1  have  obseived,  is 
i'l  a  very  flourishing  state;  to  the  Euroiioan  inhabi- 
tants, the  Ui!::iie,n  civil  and  military  officers,  it  is  almost 
indispensable.  The  .-lipply  of  the  products  of  the  field 
and  garden— vegetables,  fruit,  and  jiouUry — is  in  thoir 
hands.    The  GcorgiBDS  niu  «n  idJe  moe;  fond  as  they 


are,  for  example,  of  potatoes,  they  buy,  beg,  or  steal 
them  from  the  German  colonists,  but  it  has  never 
occurred  to  them  to  cultivate  these  vegetables  them- 
selves. 

The  colonists  have  adopted  many  things  which  they 
found  suited  to  this  country ;  for  instance,  to  my  sur- 
prise, I  observed  the  Georgian  mode  of  threshing, 
be*'-^re  mentioned,  in  use  among  them.  Herr  Salzmann 
explained  to  me  its  advantages :  the  instrument  is 
constructcil  of  planks,  to  the  under  side  of  which  are 
fastened  small  stones  i.i  several  rows ;  a  man  then 
stands  upon  it,  and  is  dragged  by  a  hoi-se  over  the  com, 
svluch  it  thus  threshes  out  quickly  and  cleanly,  at  the 
same  timo  completely  crushing  tho  straw.  This  straw, 
with  a  jiortion  of  tho  com,  is  ofterwards  mixed  with 
gmss,  and  yields  good  and  cheap  fodder  for  the  horse.s, 
whereas  in  Germany  the  straw  is  eaten  usually  uncut, 
and  gives  little  nutriment.  After  threshing,  the  straw 
is  todsed  up  into  the  air,  and  separated  from  the  corn, 
which  falls  down.  This  method  prevails  throughout  r 
great  part  of  Asia. 

The  heat,  and  tho  equal  temperature  (it  rains  only 
at  certain  seasons,  and  some  years  not  at  all)  render  the 
in'igatioi,  not  only  of  the  meadow,  but  still  more  of  iho 
arable  land,  absolutely  necessary.  In  Armenia  nothing 
will  grow  without  v  storing,  and  in  Georgia  this  is  also 
indisiicnsable.' 

In  all  parts  of  the  country  still  under  cultivation, 
are  found  canals  and  corresponding  systems  of  irrigation, 
every  little  brook  being  turned  to  account.  These  are 
kept  up  by  tho  villages,  several  frequently  uniting  to 
maintain  a  small  system  of  canals,  whicli  serves  them  in 
common.  The  inhabitants  form  a  kind  of  coqionito 
body,  every  one  being  called  upon  to  bear  a  certain 
part  of  the  burden,  according  to  the  extent  of  his  landed 
property,  and  sharing  proportionably  in  the  advantages 
of  the  irrigation,  the  water  being  turned  on  to  his  fields 
for  so  many  hours  in  the  day.  The  corporation  is 
under  a  water-bailiff  (Mcnie),  chosen  by  the  inhabit- 
ants, who  regulates  the  works  ond  the  use  of  tho  water, 
decides  all  disputes,  &c.  If  any  man  resists  the  ■utho- 
rity  of  tho  Meriie,  or  offends  him,  the  community  d'> 
tiiiiii  one  of  his  cattle,  kill  ond  eat  it.  The  Merue 
receives  small  dues  from  the  gardens  ond  land.  It  i" 
evident  that  the  country  was  formerly  under  much 
better  cultivation — in  extensive  tiiicts  of  Stepi)es  and 
forests  may  be  observed  frequent  traces  of  cultivation, 
with  innumerable  ditches,  dams,  and  even  ruins  of 
masonry,  all  dearly  indicating  tho  former  existence  of 
canals  and  sluices.'  The  Sliura  Stejipe  is  traversed 
in  every  direction  by  ancient  canals,  which,  if  mop]x!d 
down  on  paper,  would  show  the  former  existence  of  a 
scici.tific,  regular,  and  well-organised  system  of  irriga- 
tion ;  the  whole  tract  is  now  waste,  altli'  ,gh  tho  soil  is 
excellent.     Madder  gi-ov-'°  hero  luxuiiuiitly,  and  capei-s 


'  IIoluw  Knklictlii,  (lie  Pcrsliuis  In  tho  Inst  iiivnsion,  In  1707, 
(loslrojcd  n!l  tlio  rainals,  tluiccs,  4c.  There  wa»  no  ponir  t) 
restore  them.  Tho  population  left  tlio  countrj)  it  i»  now  only 
a  Steppe. 

'  Tho  prfscnt  popiihilloii  of  tho  (llilriit«  •iilijoct  to  Iliiiisin  la 
nxkonMl  nt  about  one  million  nntl-nlmlf,  nnil  thnt  of  the  imle. 
penilcnt  diiitrlcta  nt  two  millions  nnil-a-hiiir.  When  Hntnkhnn  (in 
1224)  luhjected  nil  thn  iiuntry,  ho  forced  a  Icry  of  every  tenth 
mnle,  and  800,000  mor.  .tcre  raised  j  accordingly  the  jmpulntion 
coniiitod  of  iixtcen  millions,  or  fonrfold  its  nmount  nt  this  dny.  At 
tho  prw— .'.  liii  c  tho  land  it  Incapablo  of  supiwrtlng  such  a  numher 
of  men)  this  conld  only  have  been  poatihlo  nhen  an  immcnaa 
fyitom  of  irrigiition  existed. 
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ax-o  also  found  wild.  Noblo  cedars  are  occasionally  met 
with,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Alasan  with  the  Yoi-a 
aro  naphtha  sjjrings,  which  remain  wholly  unused.  In 
the  delta  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Kiir  and  the 
Araxes,  I  was  informed,  there  once  existed  a  large  net- 
work of  canals.  Above  this  confluence,  the  Kur  has 
been  connected  with  the  Araxes,  east  of  the  mountain- 
chain  of  Karabash,  or  Black  Head,  by  a  largo  canal, 
twenty  to  thirty  longucs  in  lengtli,  which  is  still  visible. 


The  tract  of  country  stretching  from  this  canal  which 
was  fed  by  t^'.ese  streams,  in  a  kind  of  amphitheatre  up 
to  the  head  of  the  Druk,  has  been  cultivated  for  an 
extent  of  perhaps  a  hundred  German  square  miles, 
watered  by  smaller  canaLs,  which  receive  their  BUpplies 
from  the  parent  one.  The  construction  of  such  a  system, 
in  plan  and  execution,  must  have  been  a  truly  gigantic 
work. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  former  times  AsiatioTurkey 
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and  I'ersin  had  a  ;  lucli  larger  population,  and  were 
nioiv  cultivated  than  at  the  present  day.  The  co\mtries 
inider  the  sway  of  the  powerful  niunarcliicji  of  Assyria 
and  Itabylon,  reckuniiig  anciently  many  millions  of 
inhabitants,  ai-e  now  ajniost  entirely  desert  StepjM's. 
Kuch  a  (louriMhing  state  in  those  eurly  times  neix'ssarily 
implied  the  existence  of  extensive  systems  of  irrigation, 
A  factconlirmed  by  what  wo  observe  in  China  and  India, 
whero  the  dense  |Nipulution  renders  such  a  system 
iudisiieuiuble.     Who,  we  uiny  ask,  established  thene 


systems  of  irrigaliou  in  Western  j*si-  (  and  why,  whsn 
once  destroyed,  have  they  never  been  restored  ? — a  task 
which  would  evidently  be  much  less  ai'duous  than  that 
of  their  lli'st  constructioi.,  since  the  ruins  and  remains 
of  the  past  which  still  exist,  actually  truce  out  the  lines 
and  plans  of  these  works. 

The  systems  of  irrigation  in  tho  Caucasian  countries 
esiiecially,  are  of  more  unci(Mit  date  than  the  present 
iniiabitantH  of  the  soil,  or  theits  must  have  Wn  n 
|ieriud  when  they  were  all  subject  to  one  despotio  rule. 
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Tlicse  systems  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  any  one  of 
tlin  present  nations ;  and  yet  it  is  very  improbable  that 
diffirent  peoples  co-operated  of  their  free  will  to  con- 
struct a  common  system  of  irrigation :  this  would  have 
implied  a  higher  jiolitical  state  than  ever  existed  licre. 
It  is  therafore  more  than  probable  that  the  works  belong 
to  a  period  wlien  these  countries  were  under  a  single 
despotic  dominion,  to  the  times  of  the  most  ancient 
sovereigns  of  Asin — the  Assyrian,  Median,  and  Persian. 
On  the  fall  of  these  governments,  and  their  dissolution 
into  small  states,  according  to  their  respective  nation- 
alities, and  in  consequence  of  the  wars  that  resulted, 
these  colossal  works  were  destroyed,  the  land  became  a 
desert,  and  the  population  dwindled  away.  At  the 
jiresent  day  there  exist  no  internal  elements  of  resusci- 
tation, to  re-establish  the  former  flourishing  cultivation 
by  restoring  the  great  systems  of  irrigation. 

After  this  digression  we  return  to  the  Germun  colo- 
nists at  Tiflis.  The  good  cultivation  of  the  estates  is 
attributable  to  their  irrigation  ;  but  not  having  sufli- 
cient  works  themselves,  they  hire  tlio  use  of  those  bo- 
longing  to  a  foreigner  at  a  high  price.  These  works 
have  been  eonstructed  by  a  Persian,  at  his  own  cost, 
and  he  derives  from  them  a  CDiisiderable  revenue.  Wo 
shall  give  a  short  sketch  of  this  remarkable  man. 

At  the  head  of  tho  Muhannnadan  clergy  in  Persiii, 
stands  tho  chief  Mullah  or  Mushtahid,  who  is  always 
a  descendant  of  tho  sacred  family  of  Ali,  tho  son-in- 
law  of  Muhammad,  llefore  the  last  Persian  war,  Aga 
iMir  Fatah  was  invested  with  tins  hereditary  dignity, 
and  resided  in  Tabriz.  When  Pa.skewitsch  api)earod 
before  Tabriz,  tho  Mushtahid  entered  into  negotiation 
for  the  surrender  of  the  place ;  having  thus  inciuTcd 
the  hostility  of  the  Shah,  he  subsequently  went  to  Tiflis; 
but  a  few  years  ofter  ho  returned  to  Persia,  n  nc.v 
Mushtahid  having  usurped  his  authority.  In  Ispahan 
ho  was  poisoned,  from  the  eflects  of  which,  however,  ho 
recovered  ;  his  two  eldest  sons,  who  wei-e  also  poisoned, 
died.  Ho  drove  away  his  enemy,  and  now  resides  in 
Tabriz,  the  Slmh  not  daring  to  o])poso  him.  His 
eldest  son,  Hajji  Agar,  lives  on  his  father's  estate  near 
Tiflis;  he  has  also  two  yoimger  sons  there,  with  five 
of  his  wives.  Ho  often  visits  his  family  at  Tiflis,  and 
receives  a  jicnsion  of  20,000  roubles  from  the  Russian 
Qovernmcnt. 

This  Mushtahid  has  constructed  an  aqueduct  at 
Abjniah,  sixteen  versts  from  Tiflis  ;  he  has  also,  by  the 
aid  of  Persian,  Armenian,  and  Xcstorian  workmen, 
whom  he  brought  with  him,  established  a  system  of 
irrigation,  from  which  he  derives  a  larg<!  income,  as  all 
the  neighbouring  population  are  obliged  to  purchase 
their  supply  of  water  from  him.  Thus,  for  example, 
tho  German  colony  of  Tiflis  pays  him  ainuudly  the  sum 
of  live  hundred  silver  roubles  for  tho  use  of  his  aque- 
duct, which  aflbrds  the  principal  su]iply  of  water  for 
their  gardens. 

I  gathered  some  particidam  from  Peter  Nou  resipect- 
ing  tlie  Pc  lian  system  of  irrigation.  Persia  consists  In 
great  \mvt  jf  extensive  |ilains,  which  esjiccially  recpiire 
irrigation ;  and  its  decline  is  grcutly  attributable  to 
tho  negler-t  of  the  consti-uction  and  maintenance  of  the 
cunala,  under  successive  feeble  governments.  Every- 
thing is  left  to  private  enterprise,  and  it  is  considered 
one  of  the  most  religious  and  patriotic  works  to  open 
springs  and  construct  canals.  In  Persia  there  are  two 
kinds  of  ciin.Us — one  subterranean,  for  conveying  fresh 
water  to  tho  towns;  salt  or  brackish  springs  being 
mora  commou  than   fresh  ones.     These  canals  are 


mostly  cut  in  a  stiff  stratum  of  clay,  which  runs 
through  a  great  part  of  Pei-sia,  beneath  tho  surface 
soil.  The  cau.al  is  simply  excavated,  and  at  eveiy 
twenty  to  thirty  paces  a  small  shaft  is  sunk  down 
to  it,  and  around  these  openings  are  little  mounds  of 
earth,  looking  like  so  many  molehills,  to  indicate 
their  site.  In  some  parts  the  formation  of  these  canals 
is  attended  with  great  difficulty  and  expense  :  thus,  for 
instance,  the  gn\ndfather  of  the  present  Mushtahid  in 
Tabriz,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  ho  had  made,  eon- 
structed a  canal  two  feet  deep,  for  tho  benefit  of  that 
town,  carrying  it  over  high  mountains  and  plains,  a 
distanceof  twenty-four  fersach  (about  four  miles).  In- 
numerable wells  are  met  with,  which  have  been  dug 
to  obtain  fresh  water,  in  fulfilment  of  vows.  The  sur- 
face water  of  the  \ip|)cr  strata  is  almost  invariably  salt. 
A  copper,  or  sometimes  a  silver  cup,  or  a  cocoa-n^it 
.shell,  is  attached  by  a  small  chain  to  tho  brink  of  the 
well,  "  for  the  thirsty  traveller,"  who,  in  compliance 
with  custom,  oflVi-s  up  in  return  a  pious  "  Allah  rach- 
nit  illisson  !"  for  tho  soul  of  the  constructor  of  the  well. 

Tho  German  colonists  frequ(!ntly  go  on  business  to 
Persia,  where  they  are  very  well  received,  esiiecially 
among  the  grandees,  on  account  of  their  honesty  and 
fidelity.  In  the  last  Pei'sinu  war  n  l)ody  of  Persians 
attacked  and  began  to  plunder  the  German  colony  of 
Ilelenendorf ;  but  no  sooner  was  tho  Persian  com- 
mander informed  that  it  was  a  German  village,  than 
he  ordered  everything  to  bo  restored  to  the  inhabit- 
ants. He  then  nmdo  them  the  oflcr  of  settling  in 
Persia,  promising  that  they  should  be  well  oft",  have 
as  much  ground  as  they  desired,  and  receive  all  pos- 
sible assistance  ;  adding  that,  if  eventually  they  grew 
tirei'  ot  tho  comitry,  they  would  be  at  liberty  to  leave 
it,  upon  the  sole  condition  that  they  should  not  go  to 
Kussia ;  at  the  same  time,  however,  a  pretty  daughter 
of  one  of  the  colonists  was  sent  to  tho  harem  of  tho 
Shah. 

The  German  colonists  have  hitherto  exercised  little 
influence  on  the  civilisation  of  tho  surroundinjj  Geor- 
gians and  Tai-tjirs.  The  Georgians  are  indolent,  and 
the  Tartars,  who  are  Muhannnadan,  are  too  far  renjpved 
in  a  social  point  of  view.  The  case  would  have  been 
widely  difl'creut  had  the  colonies  been  founded  hi 
Armenia,  the  inhabitants  of  which  country  are  muo)i 
more  active,  susceptible,  and  intelligent ;  I  am  con- 
vinced that  among  this  people  the  influence  of  such 
colonists  would  have  been  incalculable,  and  Euro])ean 
civilisation  woidd  have  found  a  ready  admittance. 

The  Georgians,  Tartars,  and  Armenians  are  alike 
ignorant  of  hay  as  food  for  cattle  :  the  climate  indeed 
is  such,  that  the  cattle  can  usually  remain  out  at  grass 
the  whole  year  through.  If  frost  and  snow  continue 
for  an  unusual  duration,  boughs  are  cut  from  tho 
trees,  which  servo  as  fodder.  The  Georgians  were 
quite  astonished  at  seeing  the  colonists  make  and 
stack  their  hay,  but  they  have  not  imitated  their 
oxam|)le. 

These  Georgians  do  not  manure  their  fields,  In 
May  or  June  tho  ground  is  broken  up,  and  in  autumn 
tho  wheat  is  sown,  without  any  previous  ploughing, 
and  consequently  often  in  grass  a  foot  high  ;^  the  seed 
is  then  bush -harrowed  into  tho  soil.     For  two  or  three 


■  At  (Imt  tliu  (1i  riiinn  coloniiti  p1nni;hnl  llie  land  njftAn  heton 
imvin;;,  In  «|iito  of  tho  warniiiif  of  tlio  Gcorgionii  but  n  total 
riiihiro  of  till!  cnipa  cnaunl,  tlie  tliurp  wiiuU  destroj'ing  llic  tcMiUvr 
uniiiQlectcd  iced. 
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years  wheat  is  sown,  onco  perhaps  barley,  and  then  the 
field  lies  fallow  for  several  years ;  the  manure  upon  it 
becomes  dried,  and  serves  as  fuel,  which  is  suiicrior  to 
turf.  The  meadow-land  along  the  Koor  is  extremely 
fertile,  the  ears  of  wheat  and  barley  yielding  from 
twcnty.flvo  to  thirty-five  grains. 

Farming-stock  is  a  favourite  source  of  wealth  with 
the  Georgians ;  they  usually  plough  with  oxen,  and  a 
very  clumsy  plough,  to  which  they  yoke  eight  or  ten 
pair  of  oxen ;  and,  as  some  of  the  peasants  have  not 
so  many  beasts,  they  form  absociations  for  ploughing. 
Tliey  trench  nearly  a  foot  deep,  with  a  furrow  two 
vjet  and  a  quarter  in  width.  The  cohmists  plough 
uily  with  horses,  six  or  eight  to  the  light  plough,  and 
n  jt  more  than  half  a  foot  deep ;  but  they  raise  better 
crops  than  the  Georgians. 

The  live  stock  of  the  Georgians  consists  chiefly  of 
sheep  and  swine,  and  their  ordinary  diet  is  pork  and 
mutton.  Only  the  poorer  classes  among  these  people 
and  the  Armenians  cat  beef,  which  is  of  a  bad  quality; 
in  fact,  scarcely  any  part  of  the  ox  is  eatable,  and  only 
the  cow's  flesh  is  tolerable.  The  Persians  eat  no  beef. 
It  has  been  a  matter  of  wonder  that  the  Georgians 
have  never  lapsed  into  Aluhammadunism,  although 
several  of  their  Czara  renounced  Christianity,  to  main- 
tain their  crowns  against  the  Persians,  and  the  Chris- 
tian churches  in  Georgia  fell  into  disuse  and  decay ; 
one  writer  attributes  the  fact  to  their  invincible  re- 
luctance to  abandon  the  two  staple  products  of  their 
country,  wine  and  pork.  The  German  colonists  of 
Alarienfeld  keep  no  sheep,  as  in  summer  they  would 
be  obliged  to  drive  them  up  to  the  mountains ;  and, 
having  no  superfluous  herdsmen  among  themselves, 
they  would  liave  to  hire  Georgians,  in  whom  they  place 
little  confidence. 

The  country-people  in  Georgia  eat,  morning  and 
noon,  usually  a  cold  meal  of  bread,  gi-cena,  celery,  leeks, 
cress,  and,  except  in  fa8t-time,  milk,  sour-milk,  and 
cheese;  in  the  evening  they  have  something  warm, 
usually  mutton  dressed  with  celery,  and  are  delighted 
when  they  can  obtain  potatoes  from  the  colonists. 

I  gathered  the  following  information  respecting  the 
wages  of  farm  servants  in  the  German  colony  near 
Tiflis.  The  ordinary  labourer  receives  forty  to  fifty 
kopecks  a  day,  but  the  artisan — carpenter  or  brick- 
layer— one  rouble  and  twenty  kopecks  (about  three 
shillings  and  tenpence).  The  wages  of  an  able  farm- 
servant,  beside  his  board,  are  eight  to  ten  roubles  a 
month  :  a  maid-servant  has  four  to  eight.  A  coach- 
man, in  the  service  of  a  Russian  gentleman  hero,  re- 
ceives his  board  (at  noon,  consisting  of  two  or  three 
difleront  dishes,  meat  and  wine),  a  hat,  caftan,  and 
scarf,  and  120  roubles  annual  wages.  Generally 
speaking,  all  food  is  rather  dearer  at  Tiflis  than  at 
Moscow. 

In  the  colony  of  Maricnfeld,  a  short  day's  journey 
from  Tiflis,  the  rote  of  wages  was  somewhat  difl'erent. 
Here  a  German  farm-servant,  besides  his  food  and 
drink,  with  a  pair  of  boots,  receives  in  wages  only 
from  thirty-five  to  forty  roubles  a  year.  The  Georgians 
M«  not  considered  useful  men-servants,  especially  in 
the  stable.  A  labourer  receives  from  seventeen  to 
twenty  koi)ecks  a  day  in  winter,  and  in  the  haymaking 
time  from  forty  to  fifty. 

The  Georgians  dwelling  to  the  west  of  Tiflis  require 
help,  esjiccially  ut  certain  seoMns  of  the  year :  the  Ime- 
ritians  then  come  down  from  the  mountains  and  take 
•ervice  with  them,  by  the  year  or  mouth :  if  the  engage- 


ment is  only  by  the  day,  the  ordinary  pay  is  twenty- 
five  kopecks,  but  in  harvest  time  forty. 

XII. 

ETnirooBAPniCAT.  Ancmvss  is  Tiptis— RrssiAW  BrnsATr. 
CRAcr,  Attehft  at  IIeorgamisation — Fauus  and    Vil- 

I.A0C3— TDE  NaTZVAL— SlIOMOIlIAL  TiTBIS-  STATE  TaXES 

— CaowM  Peasants. 

Ix  order  to  comprehend  the  political  and  social  po- 
sition which  a  people  occupy,  or  to  which  they  may  at 
a  future  period  attain,  in  the  great  family  of  nations 
— to  discern  the  rudiments  of  that  capacity  for  civiliza- 
tion which  time  may  develope,  and  which  will  mark 
their  history — it  is  necessary  in  the  firat  place  to  loam 
their  views  of  religion,  and  the  external  forms  in  which 
these  arc  clothed  ;  but  above  all  to  become  acquainted 
with  their  domestic  relations  and  communal  constitu- 
tion. 

I  pass  over  the  ancient  world  ;  its  social  condition, 
as  well  as  its  views  of  religion  and  civilisation,  were 
on  tho  eve  of  extinction  when  Christ  appeared.  Since 
that  era  the  Christian  nations'  alone  have  manifested 
a  tendency  towards  a  higher  state  of  civilisation,  and 
a  capacity  for  solving  the  great  problems  of  humanity. 

The  western  portion  of  Christendom,  imbued  with 
tho  Gcrmano-Romanin  views  of  life  and  religion,  had 
been  a  centre  of  unity  in  faith  and  the  fosterer  of 
civilisation  ;  whilst  tho  Eastern  Church,  with  all  its 
subdivisions,  appeared  buried  in  a  deep  sleep ;  and 
although  in  point  of  civilisation  it  occupied  a  much 
higher  position  than  any  of  the  heathen  nations,  or 
even  than  Muhammadanism,  yet  it  remains  on  the 
same  footing  as  during;  the  Middle  Ages.  This  was 
undoubtedly  attribute  i  to  its  separation  from  Rome, 
which  checked  all  free  movement,  and  induced  a  fixed- 
ness oven  in  mere  immaterial  forms,  which  was  main- 
tained with  an  iron  tenacity.  But  that  which  theology 
failed  to  accomplish  was  achieved  by  the  ofl'spring  of 
Christianity  in  the  West — modern  civilisation  :  pene- 
trating by  slow  but  sure  degrees  into  the  East, 
difl'using  itself  throughout  and  transforming  social  life, 
and  exercising  an  influence  on  the  political  institutions 
and  views  prevailing  in  the  Aluhammadan  countries, 
Egypt,  Persia,  Turkey,  and  India.  In  this  new  epoch 
of  the  world's  history,  Russia  appears  to  be  peculiarly 
fitted  and  called  u|)on  to  interpose  her  mediation — 
a  country  which  traces  her  national  stem  to  the  West, 
while  she  derives  her  religions  views  from  tho  East. 
Hence  the  facility  with  which  western  civilisation 
found  its  way  into  tho  political  and  public  afl'airs  of 
Russia.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  from  the  same  causes, 
tho  theology  of  the  West  will  in  time  ])enetratc  tho 
Eastern  Church,  with  all  its  divisions — Greek,  Arme- 
nian, Nestorian,  and  Coptic.  I  incline  however  to  the 
opinion,  that  if  a  reconciliation  and  union  wore  to  bo 
efl'ccted  between  tho  Easteru  and  Western  Churches, 
on  a  biusis  of  equal  rights  and  the  establishment  of  a 
centre  of  unity,  political  civilisation,  and  with  it  tho 
dominion  of  the  world,  would  oventuully;;Soo  over  fiom 
the  west  to  tho  east. 


>  MulinminRduniam  wm  eswntlally  an  oOiihoot  flrom  Cliriitl- 
nnity,  of  a  jemi-reli|{ioui  ■emi-palHiaU  cimracter ;  it  procntj  tho 
pare  monatlieiitic  direction  wlilcli  tlie  Eiiatcm  Clmrcli,  Mpccinlly 
in  it«  Mctii,  lins  already  indicated  and  followed— one  aided  and 
do|{i»atieal.  During  a  brief  |>criod  of  tlie  liixlieat  civiliantion,  it 
npiicnra  only  in  the  liglit  of  a  aect  of  Cliriatiauit.v,  aa  ia  clearly 
indicated  in  Muhnmmadnn  traditiona,  its  tutea  and  Icgeuda.  See 
Well,  Sagcii  do  Morgeuliindcr. 
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My  travels  and  obscrvatious,  during  more  thun 
twenty  years,  have  convinced  me  that  nn  acquaint- 
ance with  the  manners  of  a  pcoi)lo  thoir  moral  and 
material  interests,  domestic  relations,  corporate  asso- 
ciations, iind  especially  the  communal  relations  of  the 
lower  classes,  is  indis|)ensablo  to  a  real  knowledge  of 
the  history  and  constitution  of  jieoplfs  and  of  states. 
In  the  course  of  my  travels  in  the  Caucasian  provinces 
these  objects  constantly  engaged  my  attention.  Hero 
perhaps  may  be  found  the  solution  of  many  pro- 
blems in  the  history  of  the  Europt'an  family  of  nations, 
'vhich  unquestionably  emigrated  from  hence  ;  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  future  investigations  may  trace 
all  the  European  and  Western  Asiatic  nations  to  this 
source. 

These  brief  and  general  remarks  can  do  no  more 
than  suggest  subjects  for  future  investigation,  the  re- 
quisites for  which  are  an  attentive  and  impartial  survey 
of  the  every-day  life  of  a  people,  together  with  diligent 
observations  and  study.  For  the  latter,  a  rich  store 
of  materials,  hitherto  wholly  unused,  isextant,  especially 
in  the  archives  of  Tiflis. 

The  tendency  which  prevails  everywhere,  among 
the  large  class  of  the  bureaucracy — and  perhaps  in 
lluHsia  in  an  esiwcial  degree — is  toward  centralisation, 
and  the  reduction  of  all  relations  of  society  to  a  certain 
uniformity.  Life  in  its  individual  forms  is  radically 
distasteful  to  this  class.  Nor  :s  this  by  any  means 
])cculiar  to  the  ofiiciaU  in  monarchical  states ;  the 
Governments  of  the  school  of  the  French  Republic 
understand  this  principle  i..ore  completely,  and  cairy 
it  out  with  more  energy,  than  any  otliera.  Now 
this  essentially  anti-Oermanio  spirit  acts  as  a  solvent 
on  the  elements  of  popular  life  in  tho  German  and 
Romanic  nations.  Popular  life  in  England,  which  is 
completely  embodied  in  the  system  of  tho  govern- 
meiit,  forms  a  single  and  noble  exception  in  Europe, 
ond,  in  part,  in  North  America,  the  offspring  of  Eng- 
land. It  cannot,  however,  bo  denied,  that  centralisa- 
tion and  the  generalisation  of  all  forms  of  social  and 
state  polity — that  Procrustean  bed  of  popular  character 
and  life — greatly  facilitates  government,  and  admits  of 
much  more  efficient  means  of  developing  the  external 
power  of  the  State.  This  is  the  great  secret  in 
Fmnco.  Tho  French  people  do  not  at  all  want  freedom 
— in  fact  they  cannot  tolerate  tnio  freedom;  they  want 
only  internally  equality,  and  externally  power.  For 
this  reason  centralisation  will  always  prevail  in  Paris, 
whatever  clamour  may  bo  raised  against  it  in  the 
Departments. 

In  Russia  the  system  of  government  is  derived  singly 
and  simply  from  the  theory  and  practice  of  modern 
bureaucracy.  It  is  undeniable  that  contraliiiation  and 
generalLsed  forms  of  government  in  the  higher  de- 
partments of  administration,  perfectly  correspond  with 
the  character  of  the  Slavonic  race,  and  are  i)ecu1iarly 
adapted  to  Hiusia.  But  as  there  is  a  deep-seated 
contrast  between  tho  native  character  of  the  Germanic 
and  Slavonic  races,  a  system  which  is  quite  adapted 
and  even  noce('j<ary  to  Russia,  and  is  felt  to  be  so  by 
the  moai  of  tho  people  themselves,  is  wholly  unsuited, 
nnd  perhaps  fatal,  on  the  shon^  of  the  Baltic  and  in 
the  provinces  of  the  Caucasus. 

It  is,  as  I  have  before  observed,  probable  that  serf- 
dom did  not  formerly  exist  among  the  pcasanti-y  in 
Georgia  and  Miogrelia,  and  was  not  introduced  until 
the  occupation  of  those  countries  by  Russia  ; — not  by 
law,  which  would  never  have  been  sanctioned  by  tho 


Emperors  Paul,  Alexander,  and  Nicholas,  but  in  tho 
ordinary  course  of  administration.  Tho  Russian  ofll- 
cials  were  accustomed  to  regard  the  peasants  in  their 
own  country  as  serfs,  ond  naturally  looked  upon  those 
living  under  tho  nobles  and  princes  in  Georgia  in  tho 
sarao  light.  The  Crown  peasants  in  Russia  have  been 
emancipated  since  the  time  of  Alexander,  and  the 
same  class  in  Georgia  are  consequently  free  likewise.* 

Tho  existence  in  all  these  countries  of  a  certain 
system  and  constitution  iii  family  and  communal  life, 
ariiiing  out  of  manners  and  customs,  and  even  sanc- 
tioned by  law,  however  defective  (in  Georgia  indeed 
by  tho  Vakhtang  code  of  laws),  was  entirely  disre- 
garded by  the  Russian  officials.  Tliey  were  far  too 
indolent  to  study  the  existing  social  condition  of  the 
people,  and  followed  only  the  laws  and  principles  of 
administration  to  which  they  were  accustomed  and 
which  they  brought  from  Russia  ;  whilst  their  rule 
was  not  a  little  marked  by  arbitrary  conduct,  with 
occasional  extortion  and  spoliation ;  tho  superint«n- 
dence  and  control  being  naturally  much  feebler  and 
more  ineffectual  in  the  Caucasian  )>rovinees  than  else- 
where. The  entire  administration  was  at  the  same 
time  of  a  military  character ;  and  all  complaints,  even 
those  of  a  merely  civil  nature,  were  referred  to  the 
General  in  command. 

As  a  natural  result  of  this  state  of  things,  a  bitter 
animosity  to  the  Russians  and  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment grew  up  amongst  all  these  Caucasian  tribes. 
On  occasion  of  a  journey  which  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
made,  in  October,  1837,  through  these  provinces,  it 
is  said  that  the  tschinowniks,  or  officials,  issued  an 
order  that  no  ])etitions  should  be  presented  to  him. 
At  Akhalzik,  the  inhabitants  of  an  entire  village  were 
seen  kneeling  on  the  road  in  silence  as  the  Emperor 
drove  past,  and  this  circumstance  recurred  several 
times.  The  Emperor  inquired  of  the  people  what  it 
meant ;  they  replied,  that  they  were  forbidden  to  ap- 
proach him  w.*,h  petitions  :  he  told  them  it  wis  not 
true,  and  that  they  might  fearlessly  present  any  pali- 
tions.  Thereupon  tho  people  poured  forth  to  meet 
the  Emperor  in  such  numbers,  that  during  his  journey 
only  as  far  as  Erivan,  about  fourteen  hundred  petitions 
and  complaints  were  prefeiTcd  to  him. 

Tho  Emperor  conceived  the  idea  of  effecting  an  im- 
jrai'tant  separation  between  the  civil  and  tho  military 
administration  ;  although  the  former  could  not  Iks 
wholly  withdrawn  from  the  control  of  the  commander- 
in-chief,  as  Governor- General  of  tho  whole  province. 
To  this  end,  the  laws  of  tho  early  princes,  especially 
those  of  Georgia,  the  code  of  the  Czar  Vakhtang,  the 
Armenian  laws,  nay  even  tho  customary  rights  of  tho 
Tiitars,  were  collected  and  translated  into  Russian  ; 
and  the  officials  were  ordered  to  conform  to  these  in 
the  administration  of  the  government. 

In  April,  1837,  Baron  Paul  von  Halm  was  in- 
structed to  ascerbiin  the  condition  of  all  these  dis- 
tricts, with  reference  to  national  peculiarities,  com- 
munal institutions  and  customary  rights ;  ho  was  at 
the  same  time  commanded  to  lay  down  a  comprehensive 


'  Attcin|its  Imvo  in  recent  times  been  mnile,  origlimtini;  ut  St. 
Pftcrabiirsli,  to  cliccic  tlie  (preail  of  K'rAloin.  i  ukiiM  win 
issucil,  which  dcelnrci  tliiit  in  Hrargia  the  prctumption  la  againit 
Krftlom  i  it  muit  in  cnch  cnso  bu  proved.  Hut  every  perton  wlio 
vm  rogiatered  us  n  eerl' previous  to  tlie  7tb  of  Augnitt,  180U,  was 
to  remain  no.  Moreover,  whoever  was  reeogniuHl  us  a  serf,  by  « 
judicial  decresbcliiro  tlie  year  1830,  on  tlie  ground  of  thirty  yenn" 
•ervlce,  li  incapable  of  cstablithing  any  claim  against  it. 
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])laii,  foiiudeil  upon  these  inquiries,  for  the  future 
administration  of  tlie  country.  Four  Commissioners 
were  associated  with  him  in  these  hvbours,  from  tlie 
Ministries  of  the  Interior,  Justice,  Finance,  and  War. 
Baron  von  Hahn  belonged  to  what  is  called  in  Ger- 
many the  historical  school  :  in  his  opinion  it  was  a 
matter  of  primary  importance  to  maintain  the  peculiar 
and  historical  features  of  nationality  in  a  people,  upon 
which  alone  could  he  effectually  founded  a  healthy 
state  of  social  life  in  the  lower  classes — in  the  domestic 
and  communal,  the  agricultural  and  commercial  re- 
lations—which might  be  acceptable  to  the  people  at 
large,  and  productive  of  an  increased  attachment  to  the 
Russian  government  Such  a  social  organisation, 
modified  according  to  their  own  political  views,  might 
be  the  bast  adapted  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Caucasian 
provinces ;  consisting  a.s  they  do  of  isolated  tribes, 
sixty  or  seventy  in  number,  each  having  its  historical 
traditions,  its  own  language  and  usages,  and  in  many 
cases  its  peculiar  religions  rites  :  for  although  in  the 
same  village  Armenians,  Georgians,  and  Tatai's  are 
found  living  together,  they  scarcely  ever  intermix  ;  each 
|>cople  preserving  its  own  religion,  customs,  dress,  man- 
ners, tribunals,  and  police.  A  project  was  formed  by 
Baron  von  Haha  for  organising  the  entire  adminis- 
tr  ition  of  this  country,  which  was  countersigned  by  the 
Governor-General  Golovuin,  and  received  the  imperial 
sanction  ;  and  Baron  Hahn  went  a  second  time  to 
Tiflis,  in  1840,  to  bring  this  project  into  operation. 

Such  views  could  not  be  acceptable  to  the  heads  of 
the  army  or  the  class  of  Russian  officials  (tachinowniks) ; 
and  immediately  after  the  departure  of  Baron  Hahn, 
intrigues  are  said  to  have  been  set  on  foot  to  defeat 
the  execution  of  his  scheme  ;  eventually  it  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  the  old  system  was  re-established  in  full 
force. 

I  communicated  the  above  brief  account  to  a  well- 
iufurmed  man,  acquainted  both  with  the  persons  anu 
localities  in  question  ;  and  he  gave  me  full  information 
ou  the  matter,  with  permission  to  make  any  use  of  it 
I  might  think  proper.  The  particulars  with  which  he 
furnished  me  I  shall  give  unabridged,  as  they  present 
a  clear  picture  of  the  social  and  ]iolitical  condition  of 
these  countries. 

The  present  limits  of  Russia  in  the  Transcaucasian 
provinces  were  defined  in  the  last  treaties  of  peace  with 
Persia  and  Turkey.  These  provinces  are  divided  into 
Christian  and  Muhamniadan  ;  the  former  comprising 
the  ancient  czardoms  of  Georgia,  Immiritia,  Guria, 
with  the  vassal  countries,  Mingrelia,  Abkhasia,  and 
Suanetia,  in  which  the  Greek  faith  prevails,  together 
with  the  Armenian  provinces.  Among  the  latter  are 
classed  the  khanats  of  Kaiubagh,  Shamaka,  Kukha, 
Dcrbend,  Baku,  Leukoran,  inhabited  by  Muham- 
niadaiis  of  the  Shiah  sect  (anciently  under  the  domi- 
nion of  Persia),  and  the  former  Turkish  pashaliks  of 
Aklialzik  and  Alkaltalati,  inhabited  by  Sunnito  Mu- 
hammadans. 

Russia  found,  esjiecially  in  the  Christian  provinces,  a 
perfect  feudal  system,  including  all  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  whilst  the  nobles  left  no  means  untried  to 
convert  the  service  of  their  vassals  into  serfdom. 

Besides  the  customary  laws  in  force  in  the  different 
countries,  Georgia  has  a  code  known  by  the  name  of 
the  LawR  of  King  Vakhtang.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  this  monarch  compiled  a  manuscript  collection 
of  Greek,  Roman,  Jewish,  and  Armenian  laws, 
arranged  with  tho  local  customary  rights,  intonded  to 


serve  as  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  weak  and  needy 
Czars,  who  as  feudal  lords  hold  tho  office  of  judges, 
and  also  as  a  weapon  against  their  rebellious  vassals. 
This  code  of  laws,  however,  which  was  printed  and 
published  by  order  of  tho  Russian  Government,  is 
now  almost  entirely  superseded,  since  its  provisions  no 
longer  answer  to  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  people, 
and  arc,  moi'cover,  contradictory  in  questions  reloting 
to  inheritance. 

In  Transcaucasia,  as  indeed  throughout  the  East, 
courts  of  arbitration  have  been  generally  used  for  tho 
settlement  of  private  affairs  ;  whilst  tho  decrees  of  the 
spiritual  tribunal  of  the  Muhammadans,  the  Shariot, 
were  received  as  law  in  matters  of  marriage  and 
inheritance  among  their  brethren  of  the  faith  :  this, 
however,  did  not  deter  the  despotic  khans^  sardars,  and 
pashas,  from  bringing  at  pleasure  every  offence  and 
dispute  before  their  summary,  rapacious,  and  frequently 
sanguinary  tribunals. 

Tho  taxes  were  paid  in  pei'sonal  service  and  natural 
produce,  by  charges  on  every  branch  of  industry  ond 
commerce,  and  in  customs  levied  not  only  on  the 
frontier  i>r  'ach  district,  but  also  in  the  towns  and 
their  hamlets.  The  Muravs  in  Georgia  and  Immi- 
ritia, the  Begs  and  Agalars  in  the  Muharomadan  and 
Armenian  countries,  had  the  charge  of  raising  these 
taxes ;  as  well  as  of  the  internal  administration  and 
police,  assisted  by  the  elders  of  the  communes  and 
snpcrintendents.  These  Begs  and  Agalars,  like  true 
bloodsuckers  of  the  people,  carried  on  their  corrupt 
practices,  as  long  as  by  a  division  of  their  spoil  they 
could  purchase  the  collusion  of  their  equally  wicked 
superioi-s,  or  until  they  fell  a  sacrifice  to  popular  ven- 
geance. 

Under  such  a  race  of  feeble,  rapacious,  and  inca- 
pable princes,  Transcaucisia  was  for  centuries  exposed 
to  the  incursions  and  devastation  of  its  predatory 
neighbours.  Crops  and  oattle,  women  and  children, 
and  i)roperty  of  every  kind  were  earned  off.  The 
natural  consequences  of  these  fatal  calamities  wero 
poverty,  demoralisation,  and  depopulation,  as  these 
countries,  so  ricaly  favoured  with  the  gifts  of  soil  and 
climate,  gradually  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Russia. 

The  brief  sketch  hero  given  will  suffice  to  show 
the  obstacles  and  difficulties  of  every  kind  which  tho 
Russian  government  had  to  encounter  and  surmount, 
before  it  could  succeed  in  reducing  to  order  and  tran- 
quillity these  Transcaucasian  peoples,  composed  as  they 
were  of  hostile  nations  and  religious  sects.  Tl-  2  ollicers 
selected  to  carry  out  and  achieve  these  objects,  were 
Governor-General  Prince  Zizianoff  and  Prince  Paske- 
witsch  :  the  former  was  cut  off  in  his  heroic  carco'-by 
Persian  treachery,  before  he  had  perfected  his  gi-oat 
enterprise ;  the  latter,  after  vanquishing  the  Persians 
and  Turks,  was  called  away  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
Polish  Revolution,  just  as  ho  was  entering  on  the  fcisk 
of  subjugating  the  mountain  population,  and  com- 
mencing comprehensive  operations  for  the  settlement 
of  tho  Transcaucasian  provinces. 

The  emperor,  however,  soon  turned  his  attention 
seriously  to  this  important  object ;  and  the  measures 
which  were  in  consequence  taken  exhibited  his  pene- 
tration, his  determined  will,  and  at  tho  same  time  his 
power  to  carry  out  and  accomplish  the  work  he  had 
commenced,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties.  Predatory 
tribes  were  subdued,  fortresses  ci-ected,  the  frontiers 
guarded  and  quarantine  established,  to  secure  tho 
country  against  the  incunion  of  those  half  civilised 
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neighbours,  and  tlio  no  loss  dangerous  attacks  of  con- 
tagious diseases.  Military  roads  were  opened,  from 
the  Elbruz  to  Mount  Ararat,  from  the  Black  Sea  to 
tlio  Caspian,  and  in  short  in  all  directions  whore  they 
appeared  necessary ;  many  thousand  families,  who  had 
been  forcibly  carried  ofi'  in  former  incursions  of  the 
Persians  and  Turks,  were  now  enabled  to  return  home, 
ond  settle  once  more  upon  the  waste  districts  and 
devastated  lands  of  their  fathers. 

In  the  year  1 837,  the  Commission  above-mentioned 
was  sunt  to  Titinscaucasia,  under  the  direction  of 
Baron  von  Hahn  :  it  comprised  men  of  ability,  pe- 
culiarly distinguished  by  their  travels  in  tho  East, 
and  by  their  works  upon  those  countries.  Furnished 
with  all  tho  information  that  could  be  obtained,  and 
tho  results  of  previous  experience,  together  with  all 
the  aid  which  the  munificent  foresight  of  the  emperor 
alone  could  provide, 'the  commission  was  instructed 
thoroughly  to  examine  the  country,  and  tho  condition 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  to  draw  up  a  project  for  the 
organisation  of  its  government,  with  a  view  to  tho 
good  of  the  ]>cuplo  at  lai'ge.  At  the  same  time, 
in  order  to  examine  personnlly  tho  condition  of  affairs, 
tho  omiioror,  in  spite  of  tho  distance  and  the  perils 
of  a  sea-voyage  at  that  advanced  season,  determined 
to  undertake  an  expedition.  In  the  autumn  of  1837 
he  landed  on  the  eastern  shores  of  tho  Black  Sea, 
inspected  its  fortresses,  travelled  through  Immiritia, 
Mingrolia,  tho  former  pashalics  of  Aklmlzik  and  Al- 
kultalati,  Armenia,  tho  Tatar  province?,  Georgia,  and 
Ossetia,  gave  audience  to  everyone,  listened  to  griev- 
ances, complaints,  and  petitions,  expended  large  sums 
of  money  in  charity,  and  redressed  great  evils  and 
abuses.  The  commission  hastened  their  labours,  and 
on  tho  1st  of  January,  1841,  the  new  civil  administra- 
tion, which  hnd  been  repeatedly  examined  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  emperor,  was  introduced  amidst  the 
rejoicings  of  the  population. 

The  new  system  removed  tho  influence  of  the 
military  ])owcr  from  tho  civil  de|mrtraent ;  their 
mutual  relation  was  assimilated  to  that  existing  in 
Biissia,  and  the  political  administration  was  strictly 
separated  from  that  of  justice  and  finance.  The  country, 
divided  into  governments,  circles,  and  districts,  was 
placed  under  the  direction  of  the  governor-general, 
who  was  trusted  in  extraordinary  ca.ses  with  exten- 
sive ix>wers,  and  managed  tho  public  affairs  with  tho 
aid  of  an  administrative  council.  Before  the  intro- 
duction, however,  of  any  reform  or  new  measure,  tho 
governor  was  obliged  to  submit  it,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  Transcaueasian  committee,  consisting  of  the 
ministers,  and  afterwards  to  the  emperor,  for  his  rati- 
fication. In  order  to  assimilate  as  much  as  possible 
the  political  condition  of  Transcaucasia  with  that  of 
the  rest  of  Russia,  tho  laws  and  institutions  in  force 
in  the  latter  country,  the  names  of  the  magistrates, 
their  functions  and  routine  of  business,  were  extended 
to  Transcaucasia,  with  only  such  modifications  as  the 
condition  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants  required. 

For  this  organisation  to  accomplish  its  purpose,  it 
was  necessary  to  secure  to  tho  country  an  adminis- 
tration of  justice  as  cyr'""litio".s,  simple,  and  inexpen- 
sive as  possible,  a  fixed  system  of  property  taxation, 
fi-ee  from  the  arbitrary  interference  of  tax-gatherers, 
and  also  a  restricted  but  immediate  control  of  the 
government  oQicers  in  urgent  cases.  All  this  was 
to  be  carried  out,  as  far  ns  possible,  in  the  following 
manner. 


First,  life  and  efficiency  were  to  be  imparted  to  tho 
communal  system,  which  existed  here  as  throughout 
tho  whole  of  the  East,  by  extending  and  determining 
tho  lowers  and  authority  of  the  common  counci! 
elected  by  each  town  and  district,  and  of  tho  com- 
munal administration.  These  councils,  free  from  any 
interference  of  the  crown  officials,  were  in  the  first 
place  to  administer  their  own  local  affairs ;  to  appor- 
tion the  taxes  paid  by  tho  community,  according  to 
tho  property  of  each  pei-son  ;  and  to  raisu  these  taxes, 
and  pay  them  to  the  proper  authorities,  taking  a  receipt 
for  the  money.  In  addition  to  these  duties,  the  coun- 
cils were  to  ensuro  the  execution  of  the  magisterial 
decrees,  tha  maintenance  of  peace  and  security,  and 
the  settlement  of  minor  disputes. 

The  control  exercised  over  these  cour.cils  by  the 
chiefs  of  tho  district  and  circle,  and  in  the  larger 
towns  by  tho  heads  of  tho  police,  under  tho  respec- 
tive civil  govemoi-s  and  governments,  was  limited  to 
complaints  of  any  excess  or  abuse  in  the  exercise  of 
the  powers  entrusted  to  tho  councils  ;  neglect  of  the 
magisterial  duties,  or  of  the  payment  of  the  taxes 
collected,  or  interference  in  criminal  cases,  which  were 
reserved  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  imperial 
laws  and  officials. 

In  tho  second  place,  tho  courts  of  arbitration  already 
in  existence,  and  the  Muhammadan  tribunal  of  the 
Shariut,  were  consolidated  and  extended.  The  deci- 
sions of  these  courts  were  received  as  valid,  as  soon  as 
the  recognition  of  tho  court  of  arbitration,  or  the  re- 
ference of  tho  dispute  to  the  Shariut,  shall  have  been 
notified  to  the  respective  communal  councils. 

At  tho  same  time,  every  man  retains  a  right,  inde- 
pendent of  the  communal  authorities,  to  seek  redress 
from  the  ordinary  tribunals,  and  lay  his  complaint 
before  the  civil  authorities  of  tho  first  instance,  esta- 
blished in  evciy  circle  ;  he  has  also  the  right  of  appeal 
to  the  civil  authorities  at  the  seat  of  government,  and 
thence  to  the  senate  at  St.  Petersburgh. 

Thirdly,  a  new  system  of  taxation  was  introduced, 
annulling  all  the  former  classes  of  dues,  and  the 
innumerable  imposts  on  the  products  of  town  and 
country,  pressing  upon  the  soil  and  stifling  industry, 
trade,  and  commerce.  For  t'lose  were  substituted  the 
following : — 

1.  In  the  rural  communes,  a  tithe  on  the  previous 
valuation  of  the  aggregate  landed  property  of  the 
community.  Where  any  great  difficulties  arise,  how- 
ever, respecting  the  amount  of  this  tithe,  either  from 
the  fuiluro  or  insufficiency  of  tho  irrigation,  the  in- 
equality of  income  from  tho  products  of  the  soil,  or  the 
circumstance  of  rearing  cattle  being  the  chief  trade 
of  the  commune,  tho  latter  is  charged  with  a  tax  on 
tho  number  of  chimneys,  cf  from  threo  to  five  roubles. 
Both  these  assessments  aro  valid  fur  fifteen  years,  and, 
as  above  stated,  are  levied  by  the  elective  communal 
authorities  on  tho  property  of  each  tax-payer ;  the 
money  is  pai''.  i;ito  the  treasury  of  each  circle,  and  a 
receipt  gi'en. 

2.  In  tho  town  commnoca,  a  fixed  tax  is  laid  upon 
every  trade,  which  is  prescribed  by  ancient  usage,  its 
amount  being  dependent  on  the  number  of  workmen 
employed  by  the  master.  A  tax  is  also  laid  on  com- 
merce, in  proportion  to  the  class  of  business, — whole- 
sale, middle-class,  or  retail.  These  taxes,  as  well  as 
the  minor  ones  on  each  workman  in  the  towns,  are 
paid  into  the  exchequer  by  the  taxpayers  :  the 
receipt  serves  the  workman  at  the  same  time  for  a 
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pngsport.  This  gystotn,  which  is  carried  out  unifonnly 
and  equally,  reliovca  the  country  of  the  cost  and  intrigue 
attending  the  collection  of  the  tuxes,  apportions  tlio 
burden  to  tlio  mcanti  of  each  individual,  and  Hi'cuns 
liiui  fur  a  certain  number  of  yviwn  from  any  increase 
of  ))iiynieiit. 

Transcauca.Hia  is  rich  in  coin  iin<l  nalt,  and  any 
serious  fluetuntion  iu  the  price  ot  these  artiules  is  pre- 
vcuted  by  free  comniuiiiciitii)ii  and  tlu?  ])Uiihaso  nf 
salt  at  a  fixcil  price  from  the  crown  stores.  Tlie 
hills  and  valleys,  which  were  fiUMurly  ])assablo  only 
on  mules  or  horses,  and  iu  a  lew  parts  in  \vaj;;;()ns 
drawn  by  oxen,  are  now  everywhere  traversed  by 
tolerable  roadHj  the  post  service  is  under  the  best  re- 
gulation for  travelling,  ami  iutercourso  is  ficilituted 
by  a  regular  postal  coninmuication,  which  has  been 
carried  to  the  most  distant  communes. 

The  Emperor's  care  is  extende  I  likewise  to  the 
religiors  and  spiritual  wants  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
neglected  state  of  the  diiniiiiaut  Oieek  church,  of  the 
Armenian,  the  Lutheran  (consisting  of  the  colonists 
from  Wurtcmbcrg),  and  the  Eomau  Catholic  clmrches, 
as  well  as  the  two  Aruliamiiiadan  sects,  was  exchangeil 
for  di.sci|ilino  and  order,  with  the  aid  and  co-ojK-ra- 
tion  of  the  respective  clergy  of  tliesc;  religiiais  bodies. 
Churches  and  chapels  were  restored  or  rebuilt,  whilst 
education  and  a  jnovision  for  the  clergy  of  every  faith 
were  secured. 

In  Tillis,  Niikha,  and  Bhamaka,  institutions  have 
been  established  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  corn, 
silk,  and  wine  ;  and  in  the  Ouvernnicnt  departments 
artisans  and  labourers  are  tr.uiied  f  jr  this  wide  fiehl  of 
egricultural  enterprise.  Free  instruction  is  provided, 
111  the  excellent  militnry  schools,  for  the  sons  of  the 
numerous  and  Jioor  nobles.  Every  chief  town  of  the 
Circle  contains  a  school,  amply  endowed,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  sons  of  nobles,  merchants,  and  the  upptr 
class  of  citizens.  The  gynuiiisium,  and  the  institute 
for  daughters  of  men  of  rank,  are  supported  iu  a 
manner  corresponding  to  the  education  re(|uired.  The 
pupils  who  distinguish  them.selves  at  these  institutions 
iiavo  free  admission  to  the  Imperial  universities  and 
the  Polytechnic  schools  of  St.  Petersburgh  and  Mo.'x;ow. 
The  sons  of  meritorious  native  inhabitants  are  received 
into  these  schools,  and  entire  corps  have  been  formed, 
principally  of  the  sons  of  !Muliaiiiiiiadaiis  of  rank,  who 
never  before  passed  the  limits  of  their  own  country. 
Many  of  these  Asiatics  have  made  remarkable  progress 
in  science  and  civilisation,  iu  the  schools  opened  ex- 
pres.«ly  for  them  at  St.  Petersburgh  ;  whilst  almost  all 
return  to  their  homes  with  feelings  of  aflectionate 
uttachmont  tf)  the  empmir,  and  gii\titudc  for  the 
advantages  of  European  civilisation. 

Nor  have  literary  acqi  'remeiits  been  neglected  :  a 
catalogue  of  the  books  and  manuscript!!  in  the  library 
at  Eehmiadziii  has  been  ])ri';)aivd  ami  printed ;  rare 
documents  have  been  either  ]iiirehased  or  transcribed, 
and  correct  impressions  of  all  the  inscriptions  disjiersed 
in  various  public  buildings  in  Transcaucasia  have  been 
collected. 

Well  knowing,  however,  that  the  success  of  the  best 
efforts  and  arrangements  in  such  institutions  mainly 
depends  on  the  zeal  with  which  they  are  carried  out, 
the  emperor  has  encouraged  the  choice  of  able  a.ssist- 
auts,  by  assigning  them  nearly  three  tiinr  the  ordinary 
amount  of  salary,  together  with  eonsiderable  sums  of 
money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  travelling  and  esta- 
bliskiiig  therasclves.     Every  five  years  these  salaries 


are  increMed,  uxl  ptryrainn  for  old  age  nnd  pcn.nons 

to  the  survirioj  rrfanives  of  these  officials  arB  the  re- 
wards of  kUwIt,  zf^.tlvvf,  and  upright  conduct  in  the 
service  ol  \hv  irlWi^  im  f.'aar;a.si:». 

'J"he  local  iuij^iw*  aihich  FSaron  von  Ilahn  made  in 
every  part  <>i  iitt:  <.'«r>i;;v(i:in  iiroviiices,  into  questions 
of  iiatKiuaJiiy,  i-jta,':<r.ic  relations,  anil  tho  communal 
and  <•  iqiorai-?  i«u»8iiiiijtiiin.<,  t'liriiislied  the  rich  materials 
to  which  I  li»v«  l*tof»  ailvertrd,  .as  lying  unemployed 
and  unclt's)'  m  ttte  aniurex  at,  Titlis.  I  had  permissiiai 
to  insj.e' t  I'.'  ■:.:.  "  .B  >,(  thi:i  I  could  not  avail  myscU, 
net  biii.;::  J  ■  ■■'I  wirh  the  Hussian  language,  and  no 
one  oHi-rJug  ijfM:<tii  ibk  and  willing  to  give  me  infor- 
mation atij  <r-iJinKiu  from  them. 

Ill  the  ujonnlUiju*  ftf  Immiritia,  part  of  Mingrelia, 
and  iu  Oe'/rjia.  ilii«*  Ivnd  is  mostly  cultivated  iu  de- 
tached fiinju^  ;  iQ  fcftfui^r  districts  there  arc  villagea, 
generally  nmnih  '>nB  fs:o.asionally  of  considerable  size. 
-Mailkujihi,  f  «•  iiii»fc»[vee,  contxins  .301  of  these  fariiiH, 
which  lie  hyiiKn^imJ  ftT»»r  the  country,  without  any  iu- 
tcrcomujuiLic;ii!ti';«i  hy  rt"gnl.ir  roads. 

1  have  jLlrewlr  j^jT^n  some  account  of  tho  communes 
and  ]Hai«!Ujt-Jiit  ia  Mtngri:Ii:i.  In  Georgia,  likewise, 
eaih  couiuj'airf'  luiw  »  Xatzval  at  its  head,  who  U 
calhd  in  tl*  O-iwiyan  language  the  "  ^lamosaglisi,"' 
ill  Iiiiiuxritd»  "MiK'Hli,"  and  the  Tartar  village.i 
"K<i»tha"  (yu«rlaiti)L  T>.is  officer  is  elected  by  tlio 
heads  <if  faioiillMai,.  fcy  a.  majority  of  votes,  and  tho 
Iiussiaii  umaiiunuill  trinit  ratifies  the  election,  upon  his 
noiuinatioii  bjp  dUc  ehif-f  of  the  circle  ;  tho  landed  pro- 
]iri(-tiir8  </the  vilb^  have  no  direct  share  or  inlluenco 
in  tlii's  inTOoeiiidiajf.  The  communes  possess  gi'oat  freo- 
doui,  aivl  thiaraSiiin  are:  little  interfered  with  by  the 
Govi'iTimeiit  '.(Jwiiili.  The  Jfatzval  retains  his  ofHco 
for  life,  nu'i***  ti>»  resigr^  it,  or  is  dismissed  in  consc- 
<|ueuee  "f  hjiit  fc^t  complaints  being  brought  against 
him  and  nuWiiOitUitflii  by  the  commune  or  the  magis- 
tracy ;  Le  i«  fn**  '•(  person.il  service  and  the  payment 
of  taxes,  Jiii'l  fw.«T*s  it  small  salary  from  tho  com- 
mune :  llit  ti-iaaitti';!  'if  the  police  is  in  his  hands,  but 
all  disjiultwaie  t»:ffcrreil  to  the  chief  of  the  circle.  His 
jiowers  HTv  sHisiit  trya-*'  lerable,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
the  "  WUM-lnattt*,"  he  ha.s  the  allotment  of  the  State 
taxes,  whjili  ait*  Jft»i«il  by  the  Government  according 
to  the  ceiiBUt;  th^  fcorden  is  distributed  in  proportion 
to  the  |«x«|i>«>t5  cskftit  £uiiiily  ()Os.sesses,  and  the  communo 
is  i-eufwiuiUeCwr  IIk' inyment.  The  Nutzval  also  col- 
lects the  iirijBi'i»i«!  trthes.  The  (ieorgians  oi'dinarily 
live  i/igfihuT  ia  lirge  families,  comprising  several 
generati'-T;.'   ■■■■  th-^  -:ime  firm.s. 

In  l5)    .  .m  s  which  appertain  solely  to  the 

crown,  ■B;ii.,.n  .i.i:.y  .loignorial  peasantry,  the  Govern- 
ment Itviet  lilt  t»i>?s  proportionately  to  the  number 
of  iudiviJiul*  (or  fcunilies;  thus  recognising  the  prin- 
cij>le  iKjojit*!'!  ia  Knssuj,  which  gives  to  every  member 
of  a  jiarihh  am  tr'(i»kl  sharn  anrl  right  in  tho  soil.  Prac- 
tically, L'/»r«r»r,  hv  the  parishes  of  Georgia  (at  least  iu 
thoM-  vlikii  feu  onrler  my  observation),  the  soil  is 
always  atfUcl*!  tfteerfciin  farms;  indeed  I  found  some 
jmiisljes — ftiiru<t4t>Ii,  6ir  instance,  near  the  German 
colony  of  )f.iimiil''rtUi  — in  which  there  exists  a  distinct 
clasKiticii.tt'.«.  Kn.'tJ:tr  to  that  in  the  north  of  Qermany 
— ix-awuitf,  Ittl'f- feasants,  and  two  classes  of  cotters. 
Th''  lirKt  <lu««  hnf!  firisses-s  seventy  dessatinas  of  land 
(about  1  ^'?  *'.»»<),  the  second  class  has  one-half  this 
allot mtiil.  tV  ihieil  only  a  small  plot  of  ground,  and 
tlie  founli  utfrf:h  j.  hiiuae.  To  the  last  class  aro  added 
a  cumber  nA  Iwignrt,  who  commonly  pay  four  or  five 
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rfiiilJifi  a  year.  In  tlii.i  part  of  tlio  couiitiy,  I  wah  told 
till!  crriwii  ri-ccivcM  iiniiiiiilly  tliri'o  kciil  rif  wlicat  mid 
l«rl<-y  from  cjuli  limrtli,  tlui  Nat/.val  iiiiiwrtidiiinj,'  tliu 
gr<>M  nriioiint  according  to  the  cIuhmch. 

Ill  til.;  »illiig.-  of  liiiagit  the  laixl  hcloiiKH,  otie-fomtll 
U>  the  crown,  onc-fonrth  to  IViiico  Haniton",  and  ono- 
half  to  a  iiiililc,  Cf'orxi  KiirganofV.  The  |ir(i|icrty  is  said 
to  lie  confii«i||y,  no  that   this  distiihiilioii  is  incivly 


ideal,  and  tlio  crown  in  conRoqupnco  desired  to  have  it<t 
jKU'tiiin  niea.snri'd  out.  Horrvon  Kotzebuc,  to  whom 
I  ivlatwl  this  stiiteinont,  naid  that  it  wan  either  cno- 
neoMM,  or  a  Hingidar  exception  to  tlio  general  rule,  ac- 
cording to  which  each  farm  cumiaiseM  a  fixed  ])i)rtion 
of  land. 

In  former  timcH  Georgia  wa.s  very  thinly  j)eo|>led> 
and  there  arc  ntill  large  tracLs  aroniid  many  villages 
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nnctiUivatcd.  Tlic  farms  have  conscf(Hently  no  strict 
allotmcntJi;  if,  for  examjile,  a  man  dies,  leaving  a  son 
in  liin  minririty,  the  nearest  neighbonr  takes  the  seig- 
liorial  land,  with  the  taxes  to  which  it  i.s  liable  (in 
Dome  iiixtannii  at  the  instigation  of  the  ))ro|irietor  him- 
M-lf),  and  the  heir,  on  coming  of  age,  takes  hia  share 
from  the  wa«it<;  land. 

Tliia  inMcarity  of  tennre  appears  to  have  increased 
of  late  Jem.     ilany  of  the  princes  and  nolilos  are  said 


to  have  nsui-pcd  in  this  manner  extensive  possicssion  of 
the  soil;  to  etVect  which  the  Armenians,  who  niv.  ex- 
tremely regardles.s  of  an  oath,  are  fn^pieiitly  eniployen : 
twelve  of  them,  withont  having  any  previons  knowledgu 
of  the  niatt(-r,  are  brought  together,  and  take  an  oath 
that  the  land  belongs  to  this  or  that  |K!r8on,  to  whom 
it  is  then  adjndicated. 

The  land-tax  is  nsually  a  tenth  of  tlio  jiroduce,  but 
only  in  a  few  places  is  it  paid  in  kind;  that  portion 
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wliich  fiillH  oil  tlio  corn  diKtricts  is  cdiiiaiutcil  fur  u 
tixi-il  piiyinciit,  but  I  boliuvo  unequally.  In  aume 
placox  1  found  tliiit  the  crown  |K-aiittnt8,  on  each  day's 
work  {citlUlrea-nutchnoU),  i)ay  one  kod  of  wlitMit  or 
Iwrley,  wliidiever  is  on  tlio  ground.  In  a  bad  year  tliu 
tuxt's  are  remitted,  and  this  of  course  opens  tliu  door 
to  tlio  nrbitrary  intervention  of  o4licialH.  In  otiier 
places   I    A'as  told    that  tliu  crown  demands  two  koci 


from  every  family,  levied  according  to  the  ccnsui :  for 
this  the  parish  is  responsible,  and  the  allotment  testa 
with  the  Ntttzval. 

In  some  parts  the  church  and  conventual  peasant* 
pay  the  tithe  in  kind,  but  on  a  fixed  ond  niiKlerato 
scale.  In  the  villiigo  of  Martkuphi  there  are  200 
erown  an<l  120  chin-cli  peasant*.  The  former  l«y  u 
tax  in  wheat  ami  barley  In  proportion  to  the  proiHjrty 


,(**».; 
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held  J  the  latter  jiay  no  tithcii  on  the  land,  but  a  fixed    the  produce  of  the  gardens  !«  jwid  here ;  but  in  many 


tribute  in  wax  and  wine.  Forty-one  pea.sants,  Iwlong- 
ing  to  gome  princes  or  nobles,  arc  said  to  be  heavily 
burdened  and  oppressed;  instead  of  a  tenth  (gMa) 
they  have  to  pay  a  sixth,  and  even  a  fifth,  ])art  of  the 
ci-opB.  On  New  Year's  day  and  nt  Easter  they  give 
small  offerings,  and  every  two  or  three  years,  according 
to  their  means,  sums  amounting  to  from  one  to  two 
hundi-cd  roubles  are  extorted  fi-om  them.     One  fifth  of 


places  the  gardens,  as  well  as  the  houses,  are  the 
exclusive  property  of  the  peasants,  for  which  they  |«iy 
nothing.  I'rince  Kurganotf  granted  all  his  land  to  his 
peasants,  receiving  in  lieu  of  each  day's  work  one  kod 
of  corn. 

In  other  i)laces,  as  at  Kliuri,  the  peasant  pays  his 
landlord  a  moderate  ground-rent  of  seven  to  eight 
kopecks  ])er  dessatina;  but  in   the  time  of  lowing, 
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hniTort,  nnd  turnsliiiif;,  tlm  lord  can  dcmnnd  two  or 
three  diiya'  service  in  tlio  week  ;  lio  bIdo  claims  ii  sharo 
in  thp  |)n>(liic(!  of  llio  poultry-yard.  Tlio  pcnHnnt  muni' 
moroovor  olTur  )>r(!)H'ntM  on  the  birtli  of  aTi  liuir,  and  on 
tlio  death  of  the  lord.  Th;;  lundcd  ]iropcrty  fullx  to 
the  sons,  and  colhitoral  relatives  have  no  proper  claim 
to  any  |)ortion  of  tlio  inlieritancu ;  the  farmstead  is, 
however,  generally  given  them,  ia  consideration  of  cer- 
tain oflbrings.  Thu  peasant  cannot  therefore  sell  any 
land. 

According  to  Russian  law,  a  |icnsant  cannot  contract 
debtfl  to  a  greater  amount  than  live  silver  roubles  ;  n 
creditor  has  no  power  to  recover  a  larger  sum. 

The  state  taxes  hero  are  frequently  paid  in  corn, 
each  house  contributing  two  ko<l ;  in  Martkuphi  two 
roubles  arc  charged.  The  landlords  are  obliged  to  pay 
those  taxes  ft-r  their  ]>ea.mntH,  usually  at  the  rate  of 
one  or  two  kod  for  every  house,  in  the  kinds  of  com 
cultivated  on  the  soil. 

The  limits  of  the  parishes,  u.h  well  as  of  single 
fields,  are  indicated  by  ancie'  '  boundary-stones:  the 
paths  and  roads  (Quanlweijt,  us  the  Wiirtemberg  colo- 
nists call  them)  everywhere  lead  to  these  marks.  The 
tlelds,  which  are  separated  by  unplonghed  ridges  and 
furrows,  are  all  attached  to  their  resjiective  farms,  and 
protected  by  a  land-guard  ;  in  short,  it  is  evident  that 
from  a  remote  period  a  regidar  system  of  land  adminis- 
tration has  existed  here,  which  has  for  upwards  of  n 
century  fallen  into  decay.  Jjurgo  tracts  of  country  lie 
waste,  and  arc  overgrown  with  brushwood  or  forests ; 
tli  old  vineyards  have  disappeared,  the  wine-cellars 
li(  in  ruins,  Imimted  only  by  wild  beasts,  and  the 
•'  /isions  of  the  land  are  everywhere  broken  down. 

Traditional  rights  and  customs  connected  with  agri- 
culture are  found  in  all  parts  of  this  country;  for  ex- 
ample, eight  or  ten  yoke  of  oxen  must  bo  put  to  each 
plough  ;  farming  a.ssociations  are  formed,  by  the  regu- 
lations of  whicli  one  fartn  has  to  furnish  the  ]>lough, 
another  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  so  on  ;  the  fields  of  all  the 
farms  are  then  ploughed  regidarly  in  turn. 

Air,  water,  jjastnre,  and  wootl,  are  all  public  property, 
according  tn  traditional  law  among  the  Georgians,  and 
the  rights  of  the  chase  are  fi-ee  to  everyone.  The  forests 
are  indeed  nominally  divided,  and  belong  to  the  respec- 
tive parishes,  the  nobles,  and  the  crown,  but  the  unre- 
Btrieted  use  of  tliem  is  open  to  all.  The  natural  result 
of  this  is,  that  in  many  parts  the  forests  are  devastated 
— an  evil  which  must  neces.sarily  increase.  A  ukase 
was  in  consequence  issued,  ordering  all  the  crown 
forests  to  be  sejjarated  from  the  rest,  and  placed  under 
a  special  administration,  stejts  being  taken  for  their 
preservation.  This  decree,  however,  caused  such  a 
ferment  among  the  entire  population,  that  in  1842  it 
was  withdrawn.  In  my  view  such  a  niea.sure  appears, 
politically,  unjustifiable ;  it  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  establish  securely  the  property  of  the  crown  forests, 
at  the  same  time  reserving  the  forest  rights  of  parishes 
and  individuals.  A  general  regulation  might  have 
been  laid  down  determining  the  limits  and  degree 
within  which  these  rights  should  bo  exercised,  and 
appli  lo  not  only  to  the  crown  forests,  but  to  all. 
The  iiLst  ukase  aroused  and  irritated  the  popular  pre- 
judices respecting  property  and  fontst  boundaries ;  and 
since  that  time  the  nobles  also  have  sought  to  withdraw 
thdr  forests  from  the  common  use  of  the  people — an 
Attempt  which  freijuently  •^'.■/e»  rise  to  lawsuits,  and. 
sometimes,  eve  i  to  serio'.d  disturbances. 

1-    Lwitbstanvlli.^  tLd  annoyance  and  oppreraion  of  the 


tschinowniks,  or  otHciali,  the  condition  of  the  crown 
|)easaiits  is  in  many  distriets  visibly  imjiroving.  Tlioy 
lot  unfreipiontly  accumulate  large  fortunes,  which  they 
eagerly  seek  to  invest  in  laud  ;  in  this  they  find  little 
dilliciilt.y,  as  the  nobles,  impoverished  and  frivolous, 
are  glad  to  sell  their  possessions,  cs|)eii.illy  in  Jiarishes 
where  tho  property  is  mixed,  and  the  crown  and  nobles 
hav'  neasants  and  land  in  common.  It  has  already 
been  mentioned,  that  tho  house  and  fiiriiistead  every- 
where belong  to  the  peasants ;  on  the  death  of  a  tiitlier, 
one  son  receives  the  estate  held  under  tho  crown, 
whilst  tho  landed  nroperly  is  divided  equally  among 
all  the  sons,  and  in  default  of  these,  among  tho  daugh- 
ters. In  the  i.)rmer  cace  the  daughters  receive  only  a 
dowry.  It  is,  however,  considered  a  iKiint  of  honour 
by  the  Georgians  for  fathers  ond  brothers  to  settle  in 
marriage  and  jiortion  olT  their  dauglitei's  and  sisters. 
The  most  o|)|)ressivo  burden  on  the  jieasants  is  consi- 
dered to  bo  the  obligation  to  furnish  extra  horses  for 
the  ])ost  and  military  service ;  in  a  country  entirely 
subjected  to  military  rule,  this  is  caluulatod  to  give  rise 
to  endless  abu.se  and  annoyance. 

XIII. 
'rui  Houses  i!i  Tiflis— CuAmcica  of  ini  iNiuBiTANrs  — 

MiNNEUS     AMD     CDSTOUB  —  VI8IT      TO     TUB      (iOVERMOU- 
UkNEKAL— I'ERSUN  AUBiSIADOD— StATI  OF  TUB  ABHY— 

Abobes— Associations    of  Woukhek— Keoiment   t'oio- 

MES— JeRUALOW— IHBECCUITT  OF  UOADS  —  ARSE.V,  mi 
'  KOBBEB. 

In  Tiflis  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  an  Armenian, 
named  Abovian,  of  whom  I  shall  frequently  have  oc- 
casion to  speak,  being  especially  indebted  to  hi  in  for 
my  knowledge  of  tho  Armenian  people.  Abovian  is 
descended  from  tho  family  of  an  hereditary  village- 
chief.  In  Georgia  and  Immiritia  the  Bussian  Govern- 
ment has  recognised  these  families  as  of  princely  rank 
—  in  Armenia  not  even  as  noble!  Early  abuses  on 
tho  one  side  have  led  to  injustice  on  the  other. 

Abovian  wished  to  be  a  monk,  and  passed  his  no- 
viciate in  the  celebrated  convent  of  Echmiadzin,  at  the 
time  when  tho  traveller  PaiTot*  was  i>reparing  to 
ascend  Mount  Ararat.  Parrot  wanted  to  engage  a 
native,  suitable  for  his  expedition,  and  pro])oscd  to  tho 
young  monk  to  accompany  him.  He  soon  discovered 
in  Abovian  evidence  of  remarkable  talent,  and  encou- 
raged him  to  enter  on  a  course  of  study  at  a  Gcrriiau 
university.  Abovian  went  to  Dorpat,  and  in  four 
years  had  attained  a  complete  German  university 
education,  at  tho  same  time  speaking  and  writing 
German  so  correctly  that  no  one  would  have  imagined 
him  to  be  a  foreigner  :  he  married  a  German,  aud  has 
established  a  complete  German  household. 

At  my  request  the  governor  allowed  n  yoting 
Georgian  Prince,  Zacliaric  Palavandischwili,  to  accom- 
pany me  about  the  town,  and  show  mo  every  object  of 
interest. 

Tlio  population  of  Tiflis  comprises,  beside  tho  Rtis« 
sians  and  Germans  (artisans,  artists,  and  merchants), 
representatives  of  three  nations,  Georgians,  TartaiB,  and 
Armenians.  TheGeorgians  consist  partly  of  a  numerous 
class  of  nobles,  partly  of  gardeners,  btlt  the  large  majo- 
rity aro  needy  and  lire  by  begging.  The  Tartani  nro 
artisans,  smiths,  saddlers,  dec,  ond  the  ArmcnianB 
almost  all  merchants. 


■  This  excellent  iniin  is  ainco  dead :  ho  u-cnt  out  one  day  and 
never  rcturnod}  ill  iearGh  for  him  proved  vain. 
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Titlis  is  ft  central  point  of  transit  between  Europe 
nnd  A;-i;i,  Ijiit  for  tlio  lust  twenty  or  thirty  vears  it 
li.-is  (Ii'e!incil  in  inijiorlnncc ;  the  communicM'on  bo- 
twocn  Kiigliind  and  France  nnd  India,  which  'ormcrly 
passed  thnmjjii  Tillis  to  the  I'l'i-sian  (inlf,  bi  inj;  now 
cjirricd  on  by  way  <>•"  A'oxandrin,  and  the  st -'amors  in 
tlio  l!(id  Sea.  Ncvcrtholi'a.s  there  are  fow  towns  in 
which  are  siren  persona  of  s.'  many  nations — IJnssians, 
Knglisli,  French,  Ocrinnns  Fei-sians,  Turks,  Tartars, 
Armenians,  Kurds,  Usbeks,  nnd  natives  of  all  parts 
of  the  Caucasus.  In  like  manucr  we  lion;  tiiid  all  the 
variims  forms  of  religi  n — Christians  of  the  liomish, 
ffreek,  Armenian,  nnd  Protestant  churches,  IMuliam- 
madans,  Jews  of  various  sects,  and  even  heathens. 

Wo  visited  the  dwellings  of  these  diderent  people.';. 
T."ieTartni-s  refused  to  admit  us  to  the  interior  of  their 
)'..iuses;  the  Armenians  Hhowcd  us  little  more  than 
their  sliops,  or  occasionally  a  kind  of  ttitting-rooni. 
It  was  with  difTiculty,  also,  that  we  could  induce  the 
(ioorgiaus  of  the  ])0orcr  cla.s.ses  to  lot  us  S(?o  their 
giMi,  or  house.'  Those  rooms  have  a  miserable  ap- 
poaranct! ;  in  the  middle  is  a  small  h<>artli,  with  a  hole 
ilireotly  over  it  in  the  roof,  through  which  tlie  smoke 
p;is.s<'s  ;  on  one  side  is  a  kind  of  closet,  in  which  the 
bods  are  piled  up  {zalo),  and  un  the  opposite  side 
nno'hor  closet,  or  jrnntry,  whore  the  food  is  kept 
(kidiibaui).  A  few  door-j)u»ts  only  (boihi)  were  orna- 
mented with  some  carving ;  n  servioealilo  enulle 
((K/i/d/ii)  was  suspeiuletl  on  an  elastic  rod.  The  Geor- 
gians, especially  the  women,  pa.ss  the  morning  and 
evening,  ami  frecpiently  a  |M)rtion  of  the  niglit,  on  the 
flat  roof,  or  the  balconies  iiichanUuihi) ;  and  there  is 
nothing  more  charming  than,  in  walking  through  the 
streets  on  a  line  summer  evening,  to  see  these  linnd- 
sonie  women  dressed  in  their  ]iretty  nati(Uial  costume, 
sauntering  on  the  balconies,  plitying,  singing,  and  co- 
ipietling  with  the  j)as.seinby. 

1  was  roeoived  with  great  hosjiitality  in  the  house 
of  a  CJeorgian  nobleman  of  high  rank,  named  Loris- 
mi:rikow  ;  his  family  formerly  ]ii)sse.-i.scd  the  oslato  of 
Loris,  a  kind  of  sovereignty,  nu  tlie  road  to  Krivan. 
The  house  is  a  speciiion  of  a  fmo  old  (iourgian 
mansion,  or  palace,  ai  il  was  formi'rly  used  by  the 
Czai's  of  IJoorgia  for  holding  solonui  audiences,  the 
colobralioii  of  marriiiges,  iti-.  It  forms  a  large  ipiad- 
rangh',  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  spacious  ball,  with 
a  vaulted  ceiling,  resting  on  two  pillars,  and  having 
in  the  centre  a  rouml  ojioning,  through  which  thi' 
light  is  admitted.  From  this  hall,  nnd  from  '  gallery 
on  the  sccuikI  story  which  runs  round  the  biiihling,  a 
number  of  dixirs  open  into  \aiiiais  small  n|iartmonts, 
with  windows  on  this  side,  i>nd  others  looking  out 
upon  the  street.  There  are  few  houses  of  this  de- 
M'ri|ition  now  in  Titlis,  the  modern  dwellings  of  the 
Georgian  nobles  being  all  built  in  the  European  •  tyle. 
The  house  1  have  described  was  more  |M!cuIiar  than 
grand  or  imposing,  as  indeed  is  geuenilly  the  case 
with  mod'.'rn  Asiatic  bnildin,(p(. 

The  masonry  of  the  nuHlorn  houses  in  Tiflis  is  re- 
markably good,  better  than  is  usually  si  on  in  llussian 
buildings.  I  was  informed  that  IVisian  mason.s,  who 
lire  sulil  to  be  the  best  in  Asia,  are  employed  ;  they 
may  porliaps  have  iidiorited  the  manual  skill  and  the 
Micrut  uf  nninufacturiiig  mortar,  which  aro  evinced  in 


'  5<i<7i'ti)!ninct  •  room,  ni  ndl  na  .    Iiouio)  amo:  g  tko  very 
poor  cUm  tlio  boufe  suiuiaU  of  onl|r  ono  room. 


tho  indestructible  edifices  of  antiquity.  Their  pay  is 
a  silver  rouble  ami  a  half  a  day. 

I  was  cleverly  cheated  by  an  Armenian,  whoso  shop 
I  entered  to  imrchase  n  fow  trillos.  Tho  Armenians 
constitute  above  one-third  (exceeding  ten  thousand) 
of  tho  population  of  Titlis ;  they  are  active,  iiidiia- 
trious,  and  cnteri)rising,  and  gradually  ictpiire  pos- 
session of  the  property  of  tho  idle  and  iiiaetivfl  Geor- 
gians :  they  make  pureluLses,  rent  lands,  lend  money, 
and  nro  on  this  ncconiit  greatly  disliked ;  they  are 
moreover  thorough  cheats.  Tho  Georgians'  liavo  a 
reputation  for  honesty,  with  one  exception — tho  com- 
mon people  aro  said  to  be  addicted  to  stealing  houey 
and  bees.  A  regular  thief  is,  however,  seldom  met 
with  among  cither  tho  Georgians  or  Armenians; 
whereas  the  Tartars  have  quite  a  passion  for  stealing, 
cspeeinlly  cnltlo  nnd  liorses ;  they  dislike  any  regular 
occujiation,  nnd  follow  ngricaltiiro  only  to  procure 
necessaries,  preferring  tho  breeding  of  cattle  and  a 
nomadic  life.  When  they  h.avo  no  flocks  of  their 
own,  they  willingly  take  service  as  herdsmen,  although 
greatly  preferring  that  of  coachmen.  They  are  frugal 
in  their  habits — oidy  bewaro  of  showing  them  hoi-sc- 
flosh  ! 

Iferr  Salzmann  told  mo  that  tliirty  years  ngo  there 
wore  only  three  Government  buildings  in  the  Kiii'o[>eaii 
stylo,  all  of  a  single  story — tho  Governor's  residence, 
the  policc-ollioo,  nnd  thcCommandant's  house.  Scarcely 
any  other  buildings  had  nt  that  timo  glass  windows  : 
in  tho  winter,  tho  lioles  which  served  its  windows  in 
the  summer  were  pasted  over  with  oiled  jiaper,  Tho 
baz.inr  consisted  of  booths  of  only  ono  story. 

At  tho  ]ieriod  I  refer  to,  tho  Georgian  dre.vi  wiw 
still  worn  by  all  classes,  Tho  first  trifling  changos  in 
it  were  intrislueod  by  tho  women.  A  certain  class 
b(!gan  by  wearing  white  stoekingn  and  Kurojiean  shoes ; 
the  Georgian  eostuine  being  sinqily  embroidered 
leathern  halfboots,  without  stockings,  and,  in  tho 
streets,  high-heeled  blip|)ers.  At  first  the  innovators 
were  pointed  at  and  ridiculed,  but  tho  European 
chdutaurc  is  now  commonly  adopted  by  the  higher  and 
middle  elas.sos.  The  pictiiresi|iie  (ieorgian  head-dress 
however,  with  tho  long  flowing  tahmira,  or  white 
gaii/.e  veil,  is  still  worn  by  all  ranks.  Ii  is  remarkable 
that  a  change  of  costume  begins  here  with  tho  foot — 
in  Goniiaiiy  with  the  head.  The  Girrman  pea.sant- 
girls  anil  women  lii^st  di.sonrd  the  ancient  national  cap, 
and  go  bari'-heiu'cd  ;  after  that,  the  cotton  gown  sup- 
plants the  home-made  stutrdro.ss,  nnd  so  on.  J>ut  in 
Tillis  there  already  exists  a  largo  school  for  young 
ladies,  in  which  the  Georgian  mi.sses  chatter  in  French, 
and  road  Ilaliuie's  novels  I 

Alairiages,  I  was  told,  take  ]ilaco  very  early,  girls 
beeoming  wives  at  ten  years  of  nge.      This  custom 

'  I  niiiiiiit  (jivc  n  lii'ltcr  iU'«cri]ilirin  iif  tlic  nulnnnl  niiimiriiico 
mill  rlinnit-ti  r  uf  the  (itiir^ituH  ttiiiii  tlie  fullDwiii)^,  Bketelii>il  liv  a 
foriiuT  triivelliT,  tlio  t'lii'Viilier  Oniiil)B  (vol.  ii.,  |-.  IHfi)  i  "I'liO 
Oenr^iiiii  in  of  tall  ■ttitiiro,  ami  utruiiff,  witli  hiiiiilsoniu  liliick  P}'«i. 
mill  nil  nipiilino  iumo,  but  iiiure  of  tlii>  Jt'wiili  tliaii  the  Kuiniiii 
e'lt  ;  lie  Ik  linrn  n  wiirriiii-  iiiiil  ii  liiirM'iiiiii),  liut  in  iiiuru  pnicttmil 
ill  ^iieritlii  Mil.t.ire  than  in  re^iilur  llirhtiiig.  la  the  I'l'iMiioi 
nniiies  Ihey  foriiiiTly  coii^tittittsl  llio  reiiervc-t^iiiiril,  «ho  ii^iiiilly 
lU'ciiliil  the  fiite  of  the  Imttle.  They  are  linive,  Imt  oUeii  erucl  i 
liim|iit>ilili',  Imt  roerveil  in  tnlkinK;  elever,  but  i|;iii>nint.  U 
ever  ItUMin  Khiiiilil  niuku  nny  icriuiii  nttiiek  up'in  lii«  Miihuin- 
iniiiliin  kinKiloiiia  uf  \m,  the  would  eiiiily  riilliet  Mii  iii-iiiy  i j 
(lisii'^in  more  ■ervicenble  for  iiieli  n  war  thin*  n  Kurnpemi  ono. 
The  iHiptiliitiiin  in  ngririiltiirul,  iiiui  iii„.,„'e(l  In  tnide,  hut  it 
tlenpiiea  cuiiiniorcK  •ml  •|M'culiition.  Tliii  buauty  of  tha  UourgiaB 
«'  ,au.    U  fumed  ill  over  lb*  world." 
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dateH  from  the  time  when  girls  were  regularly  gold  for 
the  Muhammadnn  harems.  The  Georgian  kings  raised 
a  revenue  by  kit'napping  and  selling  the  dauglitcrs  of 
their  subject!) ;  b\it  as  tho  Muhnmmadans  never  pui- 
cliase  married  women,  esteeming  thnm  unworthy  to 
enter  their  hnrcms,  the  parents  married  off  their 
daughters  r.-.  early  as  possible,  to  secure  them  from 
being  stolen.  The  Russian  law  and  the  Metropolitan 
have  recently  forbidden  marriages  before  the  comple- 
tion of  tile  twelfth  year ;  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
check  forcibly  and  on  a  sudden  a  bad  custom  so  rooted 
in  a  country.  The  consequence  is  said  to  be  a  pre- 
valent mortality  in  the  female  sex,  especially  among 
the  young. 

On  the  12th  of  Augnvt  I  paid  a  visit  to  Uie  Gover- 
nor-Gcneral  of  Caucasia,  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army,  General  von  Neithart.  He  had  received 
the  commnnd  this  year,  and  resided  during  the  hot 
months  in  the  motmtains  on  the  heights  of  I'riut, 
wlioro  a  villa  with  numerous  offices  has  been  built 
Olid  furnished  fur  the  Governor.  The  rond  thither 
was  romantically  beautiful,  abounding  in  the  grandest 
nioimtiiin  scenery,  with  noble  forests,  and  occ»sional 
views  of  ruincil  costlos  ;  wo  passed  a  German  colony, 
lying  in  a  |H'neeful  valley.  Half  way  we  came  to  a 
kind  of  caravansary,  or  inn,  where  wo  rested  for  a 
short  time  ;  six  powerful  dogs,  of  the  race  of  the 
steppes-hound,  watched  and  protected  the  house.  As 
wc  were  preparing  to  resume  our  journey,  a  Georgian 
noble  or  priuco,  in  his  national  costume,  gallojied  up, 
with  n  beimtiful  Georgian  (rirl  and  a  servant.  The 
young  lady  chocked  her  steed,  and  leaped  down  with 
itiiimrkalile  grace  and  agility ;  a  saddle-girth  was 
bivken,  whioli  she  repaired  herself,  without  assist- 
unco ;  with  cr|nal  agility  she  tlicn  s))rang  again  on 
her  horse,  and  in  an  instant  they  all  vanished  I  It 
wiu  like  a  living  picture  of  the  Middle  Ages  passing 
beforo  our  eyes. 

General  Neithart  took  part  in  the  war  of  1813- 
1815,  in  Germany  and  France;  ho  lins  the  apjicar- 
anco  of  a  man  of  genius,  energy,  and  frankness,  and 
enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  an  able  general.  Ho 
invited  me  to  be  piKscnt  the  following  day  at  a  re- 
markable ceremony  in  Tillis,  the  reception  of  a  Persian 
ambassador. 

The  UusNian  Guvernor-Geiici'.il  of  Caucasia  occiipi<  -> 
the  position  of  a  viceroy,  tt'id  is  consejiiiently  vreated 
by  his  Asiatic  neighbours,  thu  Turks  ami  Persians,  as 
a  i-eigning  sovereign.  On  lUssumingoHice  he  despatches 
u  small  embassy,  consisting  of  otliccn,  to  Teheran,  to 
notify  to  the  iilmh  of  Persia  his  elevation  to  office. 
The  Shah  thereupon  iuimodiately  sends  a  legida.-  am- 
bassador to  Tillis,  to  congratulate  and  welcome  the 
now  Governor-General,  never  omitting  at  the  same 
time  to  invest  him  with  the  Persian  Order  of  the 
Suu. 

At  noon  on  the  same  day  we  all  as.seinbled  in  tho 
large  hall  of  the  Governor-General's  palace.  In  the 
o[H)n  space  outside  the  building,  the  troops  were  drawn 
up  with  thei' '..amis  of  music.  On  tho  arrival  of  tho 
aicbtu.^.xinr,  the  Governor-General  received  him  at 
the  door  of  the  hall,  which  was  tilled  with  general 
officers  and  an  assemblage  of  Georgian  grandees,  The 
Persian  wiks  (aII  and  thin,  but  muscular,  with  sharply 
chiselled  features ;  his  dark  brown  face,  and  tall  black 
cap,  contrasted  strongly  with  his  '  iig,  flowing,  snow- 
white  dress ;  he  spoke  French  flt.intly,  and  main- 
tained •  diguiQed  and  eaiy   demiMnour,      On  tbU 


occasion  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  number  of 
Russian  officers,  who  communicated  to  me  many  in- 
teresting particulars. 

The  Russian  army  in  Transcaucasia,  independent  of 
that  division  opposed  to  the  mountaineers,  has  a  dif- 
ferent position  from  that  in  Russia  Proi^r.  For  many 
years  pitst  it  has  been  merely  an  army  occupying  a 
conquered  country.  Tho  entire  administration,  as  I 
have  observed,  is  upon  a  military  footing;  the  country 
groans  under  this  system,  hut  the  army,  and  espe- 
cially the  officers,  adhere  to  it  resolutely,  their  interest 
being  too  much  implicated  in  its  maintenance.  I  have 
already  said  that,  opposed  to  this  interest.  Baron  von 
Hahn's  project  must  of  necessity  fail.  In  addition  to 
ull  lliis,  many  political  causes,  arising  out  of  the  stjite 
of  things  we  have  noticed,  tend  to  maintain  the  per- 
manence of  the  present  system.  Whether  Pi"nce 
Woronzow,  by  his  personal  influence,  proud  inde- 
pendence, and  energy,  uniteil  to  high  Eui-o])ean  culti- 
vation, will  succeed  in  effecting  an  entirely  new  orga- 
nisation, or  even  a  ]iartial  reform,  by  eradicating  the 
mo.st  glaring  abuses,  time  alone  will  show. 

The  |iosition  ai.  1  life  of  the  Russian  army  here 
resembles  that  of  the  Roman  legions,  stationed  i.i  the 
frontier  countries  and  exposed  to  the  incursiveiittacks 
of  their  enemies.  The  soldiers  are  early  trained  to 
every  kind  of  labour,  especially  of  a  rural  description, 
and  mostly  for  the  benefit  of  the  otticei-s.  The  Emperor, 
on  being  informed  of  the  abuses  which  had  arisen 
from  this  system,  has  in  mnny  instances  in  i)ersou 
abolished  and  punished  them  with  inflexible  severity. 
An  anecdote  is  told,  that  on  one  occasion  in  Tiflis,  in 
face  of  the  troops,  he  degraded  Genenil  Dadien  tor 
some  such  cause;  the  General,  overwhelmed  and 
humbled,  merely  said,  "  Cau-,  thou  art  just  I" 

It  was  with  considerabli!  reluctance  that  the  Em- 
peror allowed  the  soldiers  to  be  employed  on  public 
works,  fiuch  as  the  construction  of  high-roads  and 
building  of  bridges,  au  object  of  primary  importance 
ill  this  country  :  up  to  the  |)resent  day  there  is  ac- 
tually no  onrriiige-road  from  Tiflis  to  the  Black  Sea  ! 
And  yet  the  labour  .such  works  require  would  in  no 
degree  be  demoralising,  but  ratlier  beneficial,  to  tho 
soldiers,  who  would  doubtless  receive  wages  fur  tlieir 
labour.  This  Is  the  more  strange,  as  vui  other  day- 
labourers  are  to  be  obtained,  even  at  high  wages. 

I  found  lit'ip,  as  well  as  in  the  military  colonie.s, 
companies  of  workmen  in  the  regiments.  In  coiise- 
ipience  of  the  great  dearth  of  artisans,  the  soldiei-s  are 
instructed  and  employed  in  all  kinds  of  handicraft. 
T  >  till-  KicJ'.t  advantage  of  the  public,  every  descrip- 
tion o;"  furniture  and  implement  is  soliclly  made,  nnil 
compltte  manufactories  of  carriages  and  musical  in- 
struments exist  here.  The  proceeds  of  all  sales  are 
paid  into  the  regimental  chest,  which  is  under  tho 
inimeiliate  control  of  tho  soldiei-.s.  The  chief  portion 
of  each  man's  earnings  is  given  to  himself,  and  tho 
rest  goes  to  the  support  of  his  comrades,  Sohliers, 
after  having  served  their  time,  havo  thus  returned 
to  their  homos  with  as  much  as  a  thousand  roubles. 
Nowhere  are  the  Uiissian  soldiers  le.«s  harrasscd  with 
drill  than  here.  Marriage  is  not  only  allowed,  but 
oven  encouraged  among  them,  and  the  married  men 
arc  tho  best  off,  their  wives  being  able  to  earn  much 
by  washing,  sowing,  etc.,  which  all  goes  into  the  re- 
gimental chest.  The  married  soldiers  seldom  ivturn 
to  their  homes,  but  generally  settle  in  these  colonies, 
which  oro  praiiod  o»  modcU  of  order  and  prosperity ; 
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onch  regiment  has  its  own,  in  which  tho  men  licloiig- 
ing  to  it,  on  receiving  thtir  clisuhurge,  havo  tho  option 
of  settling.  Tlio  Hohlier  wlio  settles  hero  may  claim, 
if  he  lins  a  wife  and  children  in  his  own  country,  to 
have  them  brought  hither  at  the  public  expense;  his 
brothel's  and  sisters  arc  also  allowed  tho  same  privilege. 

Of  all  tho  early  Governor-Cienerals  who  ruled  here, 
no  one  lives  so  strongly  in  the  recollection  of  the 
soldiera,  and  of  the  people  at  largo,  as  (teneml  Jer- 
nialow.  Anecdotes  and  traits  of  liis  chanicter  arc  on 
the  lips  of  every  one,  but  h!s  memory  is  most  clierished 
by  tho  independent  mountaineers,  from  a  feeling  that 
they  received  at  his  hands  impartial  justice.  Every 
one  who  luul  any  cause  of  com|i'aint  reiiaired  directly 
to  the  General,  who  assisted  him  whenever  he  was  able. 
Nevertheless,  his  di.scipline  was  inflexibly  strict  :  if 
any  villiigo,  or  any  inliaUitiint  of  one,  did  a  wrong  or 
connnitted  a  robbery,  the  General  immediately  ordered 
a  space  to  bo  cleared  near  the  church  or  sarctuary,  a 
gallows  to  bo  erected  u[ioii  it,  and  tho  guilty  persons 
were  without  nioro  ado  hanged.  Evin  in  tho  enemy's 
country,  among  tl)  Circa-ssians,  similar  spots  are  still 
seen.  Whenever  any  consiclorable  robbery  took  place, 
and  tho  thief  could  not  be  discoveied,  the  Governor 
instantly  onlei-ed  the  village,  or  the  whole  district  upon 
which  tlio  suspicion  re  ,>.cd  of  being  tho  homo  of  tho 
guilty  pciNon,  to  bo  siimmoncd,  and  to  make  good  the 
lo.s,s.  This  system  worked  so  well,  that  reports  of 
robbery  or  theft  heeamo  very  rare. 

Until  tho  timo  of  Jermalow,  there  were  not  the 
slightest  traces  of  attachment  to  the  Uussian  Govern- 
ment. Russia  prohibited  the  tratlic  in  slaves;  she 
introduced  at  least  tho  basis  of  a  le^al  status,  and 
restricted  in  some  ilegree  tho  licentiousness  of  tlu- 
])rinces  and  nobles.  AW  this  was  little  pleasing  to  the 
Georgians;  hatred  and  animosity  were  ex:'itcd  against 
tho  Itiissian.'^,  although  all  ncn.siblo  men  mu.st  have 
clearly  seen  that  tho  latter  alone  hail  tho  power  of 
atTording  protection  af^ainst  the  hostile  incui'sions  nf  the 
Turks,  I'ersians,  an<l  Lesghis.  Jermalow  aroused  the 
warlike  spirit  of  tho  people,  who,  accustomed  to  an 
adventurous  lif<^  hy  early  and  continual  wars,  had  been 
compelled,  during  tho  tirst  jicriod  of  the  Russian 
dominion,  to  remain  rpiii^t.  lie  directed  this  niiirti:il 
H|iirit  against  the  unauitain  )i<ip\dation,  and  introduced 
n  military  organisation  among  the  (jeorgians.  At  the 
same  time  ho  was  actively  engaged  in  reforniing  the 
internal  affairs  of  tho  country,  and  the  nkuse  issued 
October  8th,  1721,  sulliciently  attests  his  elforts  to 
raise  the  state  of  its  comtnerco. 

General  Arnop,  who  commanded  the  south  Ivcsghian 
fwntier  in  1810,  enjoyed  a  simihtr  reputation,  and  as 
long  us  he  was  in  this  country  .scarcely  a  drop  of  lilood 
was  shed.  Kis  chamctcr  lor  justice  stood  so  high 
that  the  tribes  all  aronnd,  and  even  the  mountain 
robbers,  lloekcd  to  him  on  all  occasions  for  his  judg- 
ment. 

1  heard  in  society  an  anecdote  of  an  olliier,  llerr 
von  Turnau,  who  shortly  before  had  been  librn.ced 
from  imprisonmoni  among  the  Circassians.  His  suffer- 
ings had  been  very  severe  :  the  Circassians  put  him  in 
heavy  irons,  and  upon  his  c(in)|)laiinng  nf  this  treat- 
ment, said  to  him,  "  If  you  were  a  wonuin,  we  should 
give  you  to  our  wives  to  guard  ;  but  you  are  a  nnin, 
and  a  brave  man,  and  what  man  wiil  endure  slavery 
except  in  ch'xJns  V  What  grand  words  and  what  a 
lofly  spirit — worthy  of  antiipiity !  Rut  no  pco]de 
meet  with  guud  trMtinent  from  the  Circa-wiani;  even 


tho  Polos,  who  wont  over  to  join  them,  were  received 
as  slaves.  Mr.  Roll,  tho  Englishman,  who  resided  n 
long  timo  in  Cireassia,  was  at  first  held  in  high  honour; 
but  when  tho  Circassians  saw  that  tho  jiromises  of 
assistance  from  England  which  ho  held  out  wore  not 
likely  to  lie  fulfilled,  ho  was  regarded  almost  as  a 
traitor  or  spy,  and  congratulate  I  himself  at  last  on 
escaping  alive. 

My  coachman,  a  German  colonist,  told  me  that  ho 
had  frequently  lieen  on  trading  visits  to  the  Circassians, 
who  were  jtarticularly  friendly  to  honest  Germans,  and 
had  never  done  him  any  harm.  They  often  told  him 
that  they  knew  well  enough  tho  Czar  at  St.  Retei-s- 
burgh  had  personally  good  intentions  towards  them ; 
but  that  the  Russian  officers  and  soldiers  did  them  nil 
the  injury  in  their  power,  and  such  offences  they  could 
endure  still  hm  than  robbery  and  oppression.  They 
would  gladly  and  frequently  visit  the  Russian  dominions, 
esjiecially  for  puriHises  of  trade;  but  that  on  rcuehing 
the  Uuitsian  frontier  they  would  a.ssuredly  bo  stripped 
of  their  weapons,  not  being  allowed  to  pass  the  lino 
with  arms  in  their  hands;  and  frequently,  on  their 
retuin,  instead  of  receiving  back  their  own  weapons, 
whi'.'h  they  jMirhaps  inherited  and  prized  above  every- 
thing, worthless  ones  would  lie  given  them  as  in 
mockery,  and  if  they  complained  they  most  likely 
icceived  a  flogging,  which,  they  said,  no  man  could 
bear ! 

In  INIingrelia,  Georgia,  and  Immirilia  lr,iv<^Iling  is 
tolerably  secure,  and  little  is  heard  of  robbery;  but  as 
soon  as  the  Tartar  popul.ation  commence*,  robbei  ie;i  are 
numerous:  it  is  not  8;if'u  to  ventuiM  fir  from  Tiflis 
without  being  armed  to  the  teeth.  In  vhe  absence  of 
historical  tradition  the  people  delight  in  recounting 
talcs  of  robbery,  which  sound  like  the  liust  ochoes  of 
tho  heroic  age,'  and  often  breathe  a  proud  and  chival- 


'  Tlio  old  cattiM,  towers,  nnil  furtiBoitioiia  which  nrc  met  with 
in  nil  [inrts  of  this  comitry  give  miipto  proof  of  tliis  heroin  iifje, 
Tlioy  ^0  down  to  tho  t>ightoeiitii  reiitury,  when  tlie  Htni(rjrlt'B 
willi  tiie'fiirU^nud  IN'rsiiiii8  pvorywliorc  cailcd  fortli  niul  excrciwd 
an  lieruio  x^/irit.  Tlu>  pLs)pI(?  luivo  Ici-pi  in  rfincnihrniicti  iiiiuty 
iiitliviiliial  tniitx;  hut  there  arc  few  mvitiinUot  it  in  writing.  It 
would  lie  interoHtini.  to  colli'rt  all  theito  tiiulitioiiRherore  tlioy  piist 
into  nlflivi<iii  niul  nro  hist.  1  shiiU  hero  reliitp  oneof  thcsesioTii's, 
tiilicu  from  tlio  lips  of  tlio  coiinnon  jieftple,  which  my  friend  Count 
S reluted  to  ine. 

The  TurkiAh  pnihulilt  of  Aklinliik,  In-foro  its  r^ipturo  hy  llio 
Uitssi:uis  in  IS'JH,  h:id  In'on  tor  n  lon)^  period  liereditnry  in  ii 
fuinily  ori^iimlly  diiven  from  (leor);iti.  Tlie  Paslin  w;is  a  ikuvit* 
fnl  fuedtil  prineo,  almost  indi>|)eiident  of  the  .^nltan.  TI."  in-ilers 
from  C'oUBtuntiriop'o  w.-ro  so  little  resported,  that  the  Tiiiniii,,  for 
instance,  re^pectin(;r  ti'O  ihssolntion  of  llio  .laniisaiie*,  was  n»ver 
puhli*1ii'd  there,  and  conscqnontly  the  hitter  still  >nhsisleil.  Tho 
family,  as  I  have  said,  eaino  from  (h'ornia.  As  early  as  the  twelfth 
ivntury  ihe  family  of  llotzo jakheli  «iis  renowned  nndor  the 
(leorpian  sovoroi;,'nity,  with  tho  title  of  nil  Alahey;  they  nihil 
the  distriet  of  XotnO'Knrtii.  where  they  residtd  in  their  old  rm'k 
eii>t)e  f>f  Jwari-Ti«ekle.  They  had  continual  fends  and  |>etly 
watfaro  with  th*?  nei|;hliOurinf(  Turks.  In  tlo  he^innin^  of  (liu 
sixteenth  century  lived  the  Atals'v  Koniir-knari?,  a  dreiidetl  hcTo. 
In  his  town  of  8nmlokhe  was  a  merehnnt,  who  traded  with  tlm 
Tnrkisli  town  of  .Shnki.  It  linppcncd  tint  ho  fellout  with  a  mer. 
chant  of  that  place,  who,  with  his  peopli',  waylaid  him  on  I<is 
return  homo,  threw  him  down,  and  rohhetl  him,  in  s))iteof  tlio 
l^'hristiiiu  threatening^  him  with  tho  von^eanee  of  his  lord  the 
AtJiliey.  "  If  your  miRlily  loni  is  not  a  coward,"  was  the  reply, 
"  let  him  come,  and,  if  ho  can,  nail  mo  hy  the  oar  to  a  shfip  in  tlio 
laixaar !"  The  tJoorgian  merchant  laid  his  otnnplaint  heforo  llio 
AtaU'y,  hut  the  latter  stroked  his  moustaches,  suppressed  for 
the  luomcut  hii  rising  mito,  stopped  the  coinplnluant  sliort  and 
ilisinisseil  hlui.  Tho  snrno  iilKnt,  however,  he  mtistorisl  llvo 
liniidnsl  of  his  lioldest  horsemen,  dashed  across  the  Kur  at 
Uan^ja,  tud  foil  upon  Uhikl  n  suddenly  ni  to  roiuhr  mUtailic* 
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rons  spirit,  testifying  to  the  ancient  nobility  of  character 
of  this  iicople.  The  following  story  of  the  robber  Arsen 
may  serve  as  an  example. 

Arson  was  a  duHhantschik,  or  sliopkcciKir,  in  Tiflis, 
and  had  the  ropiitntion  of  Itcing  a  quiet,  well-behaved 
man.  Ho  fell  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  a  boudmnn 
of  Prince  itoriitow,  who,  however,  would  not  consent 
to  the  marriage;  ho,  therefore,  resolved  to  purchase 
the  fi-eedom  of  the  girl.  Arsen  worked  hard  for  another 
year,  and  earned  the  sum  demanded :  but  the  Prince 
Ti..  '•»  fresh  objections  ond  conditions,  whereu])on  Arsen 
n.u..  jtcd  the  best  steed  in  the  Prince'.i  stable,  by  night, 
and  rode  oiT  with  the  girl  to  the  mountains.  He  was, 
however,  betrayed,  arrested  iiud  thrown  into  prison. 
On  his  release,  at  the  expiration  of  his  imprisonment, 
ho  found  that  his  beloved  had  b<!cn  marric<l  by  tho 
Pridcc  to  another  person.  Arsen  left  the  town,  went 
to  the  mountains,  and  turned  robber ;  although  nlone, 
the  whole  neighbourhood  of  Tillis  was  rendered  jinsafo 
liy  hi^  daring  exploits.  Many  aro  tho  tales  refitted  of 
his  jiroud  but  generous  character  :  his  audacity,  obsti- 
nate bravery,  and  gigantic  strength  were  suflicient  to 
disarm  any  resistance ;  his  name  wns  a  terror  to  the 
country  around.  On  ono  occasion  ho  attacked  and 
disarmed  n  merchant  who  was  tmvelling  with  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  :  the  latter  begged  for  his  life 
— Arson  merely  desired  hiiu  to  go  to  a  certain  jilace, 
and  pay  for  him  four  roubles  which  ho  owed  there.  A 
price  was  set  upon  his  head,  but  for  a  long  time  no  one 
dared  to  attempt  the  capture.  At  last  one  of  his  kins- 
men was  tempted  by  tho  rewnnl :  ho  enticed  tho  rob- 
ber to  his  house,  under  pretext  of  talking  over  some 
family  matters.     Arson's  sharska  (sword)  was  hung  up 


imponible.  Ho  in|ni'nl  no  one,  but  merely  onlercd  tlmt  merchant 
to  bo  aeizod,  mid  to  bo  nniled  lijr  Inn  ear  to  liii  own  iliop  in  the 
bnzaar.  Ho  then  ileimrtml  |icnccnbly,  uinidtt  tho  cirlmnutioiii  of 
liU  fullaivcm,  "  Let  not  tlm  ikojiIo  of  ShakI  ever  forget  the  justice 
of  the  Atahey  Kiinnr.kuiire!" 

In  157!)  this  family  fell  olT  from  Heorgla,  linving  been  olTeniled, 
nnil  aubmittcj  lo  the  iMiver  of  Tnrkey,  ulthongli  wiibnut  rcnonn- 
clng  Cbristiiinity.  Tliey  were,  however,  tuo  imwerHil,  ntid  were 
dieatleil  hy  tlio  Tiirkit,  t'spi'etully  the  .Vtiilioy  MnnutBher,  n  ehi* 
vulrniia  |irinco.  Tho  'i'lirks  aou^iht  to  put  hlin  out  of  tho  wny, 
but  his  gitEnntio  stren[;th  nnil  wilil  bravery  prntt'Cted  liini  ngninst 
tlie  ogwu  utt:icki  whieli  uero  ottenint<'il  upon  him,  nnionK  other 
oceauona,  nt  Ihc  <'lia«e.  At  length,  iiowcver,  lie  lielievnl  llint  hii 
f.iU  wns  inovitnhle — probably  by  |H)ison :  lie  h-ft  his  n'si<leiico  and 
retirvtl  to  the  forest  of  Akh;il<lnlMi,  wlier*  no  inun  (hireil  venture 
to  nttuek  liitii.  Ids  tollowers  wero  Muhomnuil-ins,  and  went  to 
Constanlinoplc,  and  the  Sultnii  granted  tliem  the  I'aalnilik  in 
per|ielnity :  this  they  relainol,  as  »c  have  obwrveil,  until  tlie 
capture  of  ttio  pltiee  by  the  UusHian^  in  182H. 

At  a  inneli  earlier  |ieri(Ml  the  distriet  of  /eino-Kiirtli  pos«o*seit 
grimter  historical  IniiMirtineu  i  in  the  sisteenth  century  it  was 
gnverucil  by  rrineo  Ihivld  Knrapniiilc,  or  David-Dido  (tlm  (Sri'al). 
He  Kuhju^ted  (leorKia  and  Aklialtik,  iind  was  highly  hiinonrcil  hy 
llie  Kni|K'ror  nt  Cnnstaiitinnple :  bis  territory  was  in  a  state  of 
prosperity  during  his  rule.  Ho  diviiled  the  kiiiKiloni  into  provinces, 
over  which  he  apjxiinteil  nn  Kristneos,  or  chief  inugisinite.  Hu 
lind,  however,  no  children,  and  when  be  was  old  these  governors 
cndcttvonrcd  to  make  tliemselvei  independent,  and  sought  to  take 
away  his  life.  Various  attempts  failed ;  nt  Ic'v-th  they  n-solved, 
nt  Kaster,  ad.  U'M,  to  poison  liini  with  tin.  ii.'t:r.imcntal  wafer. 
David  was  informed  nf  everything,  hut  ho  wns  weary  of  life :  lie 
niatle  n  will,  in  which  he  lH>qticatlie<l  his  kingdom  to  the  Kinperor 
Hasilius,  and  tlicii  prepared  himiclf  for  death.  He  rceeiveti  the 
ooniinnnion  nt  the  altar  in  tho  church,  and  died  tlwre,  on  the 
•pot  wlicro  ho  lies  buried. 

Another  nnerdoto,  nf  recent  times,  was  also  related  to  nie  of  a 
famous  roblwr  and  lender  nf  the  Kunis,  Sniainmn  Ago,  who  was 
taken  by  the  i'urlis,  but  released,  at  Krivan,  in  1827:  the  even- 
ing of  that  very  day  lie,  together  with  hit  father,  an  old  man 
eighty  years  of  age,  and  a  few  hundred  KunU,  fell  upon  and 
plundered  a  caravan. 


on  tho  wall :  tho  host  plied  him  with  drink.  "  Who 
is  that  sneaking  oatside  your  house  1"  said  Arsen.  Tho 
host  grew  |>alc.  "Treachery!"  exclaimed  Arsen,  and 
rushing  out  unarmed,  he  flung  himself  ui>on  his  horse, 
which  stood  fastened  to  the  door,  and  rode  otT  at  a 
furious  pace.  The  balls  whistled  urouiul  him,  he  and 
his  steed  were  wounded,  but  he  escaped.  From  that 
day  his  kinsman  lived  in  concealment,  in  fear  of  his 
life,  and  only  ventured  to  sleep  when  pi'otectcd  by  the 
presence  of  others. 

Soon  after  this  adventure  came  the  day  of  the  famous 
pilgrimage  to  Mnrtkuphi.  Arson  suddenly  appeared 
in  the  midst  of  the  assembled  thousands  ;  to  at  least 
half  tho  multitude  ho  was  personally  known,  but  no 
ono  appeared  to  notice  him.  Prince  Orbelinn  was 
there  with  his  family;  Arsen  went  up  to  him  and  asked 
fur  a  draught  of  wine.  Tho  Prince  hnnded  it  to  him. 
"  Do  you  know  me  1"  said  Arsen.  "  Yes,  to  be  sure  ; 
you  arc  Arsen,"  was  the  reply.  "  Tell  that  man,"  said 
Arsen,  pointing  to  an  officer,  "  to  give  mo  his  sword." 
"  Tell  him  yourself,"  answered  the  Prince.  The  ollicer 
indignantly  refused  to  comply  with  the  demand,  but 
the  Prince  ste]iping  up  to  him,  whisjiored  a  wortl  in 
his  car,  upon  which  he  instantly  handed  his  sword  to 
Arsen. 

Shortly  oftcr,  Arsen,  half  intoxicated,  again  went  up 
to  Prince  Orbelian  and  said,  "  I  have  taken  a  fancy  to 
your  pistols  ;  give  them  to  me."  The  Prince  cocked  a 
pistol  and  presented  it  nt  Arsen,  saying,  "  Take  them !" 
Arsen  advanced;  tho  young  Princess,  throwing  herself 
into  tho  Prince's  arms,  exclaimed,  "  Do  not  shed  blix)d 
on  so  holy  a  day  as  this  '."  Thorcupon  Arson  went  up 
to  tho  Princess,  and  said  :  "  You  liiivo  saved  my  life, 
jiermit  me  to  kiss  the  hem  of  your  garment  and  your 
hand  1"  In  an  instant  after  ho  disappeared  in  the 
crowd.  The  following  day  Arsen  returned  the  swortl, 
with  this  line,  "  On  so  holy  a  day  man  ought  to  commit 
no  injustice." 

At  length  Arson  fi^ll  in  sfnglc  combat.  Ho  was 
sitting  one  iliiy  with  some  comrades  by  the  roadside, 
in  the  neiglibourlxxMl  of  Tiflis,  when  nn  Immiritian 
nobleman  with  nn  attendant  rode  up  to  him.  Arsen 
inviteil  him  to  breakfast,  but  the  latter  declined,  alleg- 
ing that  ho  had  business  to  transact  in  haste  witli  the 
autlioritie!<,  which  rendered  it  iiii|H>ssibIe  for  him  to 
HKip.  As  ho  rode  o(f.  Arson's  friends  said,  "  Do  you 
believe  his  excuse  J  Dep<md  on  it,  he  is  ashamed  of 
your  company,  and  therefore  will  not  drink  with  you." 
In  an  instant  Arsen  flung  himself  on  his  horse,  and, 
riding  after  the  nobleman,  pressed  him  to  return  and 
breakfast  with  him.  "  Nay,"  ivplicd  the  nobleman, 
" since  yon  speak  in  hucIi  an  autlicnitiUive  tone,  nothing 
shall  induco  me  to  go.''  Arsen  drew  his  swoni,  his 
antagonist  did  the  same,  and  a  furious  combat  ensued. 
The  attendant,  meanwhili-,  looked  (piietly  on.  The 
nobleman,  who  was  already  lileodiiig  from  two  wounda, 
while  Arsen  was  uninjured,  called  out  to  his  servant, 
"  Fellow,  do  you  look  and  see  your  loiil  min-dcixHl  1" 
whercu|)on  the  man  t(Kik  deliberate  aim,  behind  Arson'* 
bock,  and  shot  him  through  tho  head. 

XIV, 

QEOROitN  Noni.iis— LiiiEMD  OF  St.  OnsaoBT— JopnMT  to 
Martkifhi— CoMvrsT  and  CiiDnciiu— Ditini  Ssavici 
— Visit  to  Prinoi  OcRAMorr— Warm  IIatus  at  I'lrus— 

GiriLDS  la   I'EBIIA  AKO  UtOIOIA— JtWS   IN  CAUCASIA. 

The  Georgians  are  the  Christian,  tho  Circassiitns  the 
Muliammodau,  oavalien  of  tho  Caucasian  couiitrieai 
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tlicy  BtAiid  in  the  R7mo  relative  position  ns  the  Goths 
011(1  Aloors  in  S;„iin.  Tiio  two  other  ]iriiicii>iil  peoples 
of  this  country  nre  the  Arineninns,  the  mcrcantilu  class, 
iind  the  Tartars,  the  artisans,  coachmen,  waggoners,  and 
trailers  ot  the  interior. 

The  Armenians  had  originally  no  class  of  nobles; 
at  tliu  present  tline  there  are  a  tew  princely  families, — 
linihal/ly  dtwcended  from  tlio  ancient  governors,  whoso 
olliee  gradually  heeamc!  hereditary;  they  arc  recognised 
liy  IIusaIu  as  of  noldo  desoent.  Among  thcTartara  arc 
iniinerous  families  of  Ih'gs,  or  Boys,  who  are  regarded 
by  the  people  with  high  veneration,  as  nn  indigenous 
class  of  nobles :  their  origin,  hov/evcr,  is  lost  in 
obscurit)'. 

Tho  basis  and  principles  of  the  orgixnisation  and 
general  condition  of  thi;  lieorgian  people  boro  great 
resenddaiiec!  to  tlio-o  of  the  (iermanic  race,  compriaing 
11  feudal  constitution,  jierfeetly  analogous  to  tho  Ro 
niano-Gernianic.  Under  this  constitution,  the  nobles, 
who  surrounded  their  king,  occupied  the  first  station 
ill  the  reahn.  The  Georgian  nobleman  had  a  purely 
feudal  character;  he  regarded  tho  sovereign  as  his 
lord  and  chief,  whilst  the  inferior  nobles  looked  up  to 
the  higher  class  as  their  lords  in  turn.  In  the  same 
manner  the  peasants,  thorgli  not  subjected  to  bondage 
under  the  nobles,  were  liable  to  military  and  seignorial 
service,  tribute,  &c. 

The  (ieorgian  nobles  arc  divided  into  three  classes, 
— the  Dedebull,  the  Tavadi,  and  the  Aznauri.  The 
])eilebidi  occupy  the  higho'st  rank,  and  niay  be  called 
the  sovereign  nobles;  aeeonling  to  a  legend,  they  ar? 
deseended  from  Karthlo.',  the  fii-st  king,  who  h'd  his 
family  and  people  into  this  ecmntry,  ot  which  he  took 
|M)ssession.  Karthlos  was  one  of  the  eiglil  Caucasian 
patriarchs,  the  sons  of  Togarmah,  who,  according  to 
tlicf  Hible,  was  the  great-grn;idsoii  of  Japlu'th,  the  son 
of  Noah.  Those  of  tlie  Dedcbuli  who  iK)sse.ssed  some 
stroni;ho)d,  castle,  or  small  province,  a.ssumeil  tho  title 
nl  Mthavar  (afterwards  Tavad,  or  chief  oi  the  land) : 
tliey  were  tho  hereditary  grandees  ol  the  royal  court. 
Till  I  bore  a  striking  r(!-emblance  to  tho  cnurts  which 
c.visted  at  an  early  period  in  Westeri,  Kuro|«', — r  jie 
BO  llrui  to  that  of  Ity/jinlium,  with  which  never'.lieli'ss 
it  had  maiiifiild  relations,  an>l  upon  wlwch  it  wr.i  atone 
time  depe'idenf.  Many  of  the^e  grandees  fil'ed  otliccs 
of  high  ir.ipoil.inee,  as  the  Hpasaiar,  or  eliMicellor  of 
the  realm,  who  presideil  over  the  royal  tMuncil;  the 
Abramad,  or  cl'.amberlain  of  the  exeheijuer;  the  head 
of  the  .MKikhui's  (lifeguanls), — who  wits  the  nni.«ter  of 
the  ordnance  and  had  tho  superintendence  of  the  arms 
and  ammunition  ;  and  under  him  were  the  governor 
of  the  fortresse.s,  the  generul-in-chief  <jf  the  merce- 
nary trrnips,  the  lord  maiNh.d,  lord  high  steward,  lord 
chief  justice-,  the  Anudakhiir  (master  of  the  horse),  the 
heail  falconer,  and  the  Kdjib  (lord  chamberlain),  who 
nu|H'rintend"d  all  persons  in  aitendancir  at  the  pa'acc, 
and  who,  at  the  royal  bancpiets,  unswereil  for  the  king, 
no  olii'  being  allowed  to  aildress  the  soveivign  ]ier>-on 
ally.  Lower  in  rank,  were  the  lonl  steward,  master 
of  the  table,  the  cup  bearer,  treasurer,  hospjudler,  ami 
the  cross-bearer,  who  had  t'li'  odice  of  inviting  IIm' 
C'atholieos  and  the  bi^ilmps,  ;ind  occasionally  alr.>>  of 
publishing  the  sentences  jiassed  u|Hin  criminals. 

'J'ho  seeiuid  class  of  the  nobility  are  th'.>  Tavadi, 
or  princes,  probably  descended  from  the  governors  of 
tho  numerous  small  provinces.  Them)  ofticeg  and  dig- 
nities, like  those  i.f  the  nneient  Gernmu  counts  and 
dukes,  became  in  coiinu  of  timo  horcditnrjr.     When, 


for  instance,  n  governor  (Eristav)  died,  his  sword,  hlii 
war-horse,  and  his  eldest  son  wero  pi-esentcd  to  tho 
king,  who  conferred  tho  appointment  upon  tho  son,  if 
he  considered  him  able  and  worthy  to  fill  the  ])0st, 
in  which  ca.so  lie  was  girt  with  his  father's  sword  by 
the  head  of  the  Msakhurs  (mo-ster  of  tho  ordnance),  in 
tho  king's  pre«enco.  Itut  if  the  sovereign  deemed  Iho 
son  inca|)able  of  holding  the  office,  he  bestowed  upon 
him  one  for  which  he  was  morn  comi^tent,  and  the 
charger  was  led  into  the  royal  stable. 

Many  of  these  princes  at  the  present  day  stylo 
themselves  shortly  Eristav,  or  Governor :  thus  we 
meet  with  n  number  ot  I'rinces  Eristav,  descended 
from  distinct  Tavadi  families,  ot  which,  in  Kartli  and 
Kakhetia,  Prince  Wakhut  enumerates  sixty-two. 

Tho  third  order  of  Georgian  nobles  are  tho  Az- 
nauri. Whilst  the  first  two  classes  were  vas.sals  of 
the  king,  this  was  composed  ot  attendants  partly  ot 
the  king,  jiartly  of  the  highe;-  vassals,  and  partly  of 
tho  C'atholieos  and  patriarch.  No  one,  however,  could 
Ix'ar  this  title  who  did  not  possess  n  castle  or  a  villa^p, 
and  who  could  not  take  the  field  with  liorsciueu,  Ixii.^es, 
and  tents. 

Each  of  these  three  classes  of  nobles  had  their  own 
servants,  esipiires,  or  horsemen, — military  followers, 
who  had  a  liigher  standing  than  the  iKULsants,  and 
whoso  rank  varied  according  to  that  of  the  chiefs 
whom  they  served :  they  were  called  Mskhiiri.  Tho 
pea.sants  are  called  Gleks, — prisoners  of  war,  or  their 
deseendants.  The  legal  ]iosition  of  the  nobles  in  Im- 
niiritia,  Mingrclia,  Georgia,  and  Kuanetia,  is  the  snnie. 
Not  only  do  they  intermarry  exclusively  among  them- 
selves, but  jven  the  Boveral  classes  of  them  are  kept 
di.stinct.  The  ]U'ice  oi  blood  paid  by  them  in  expia- 
tion of  murder  is  generally  double  that  ])aid  by  tho 
lower  classes. 

The  prouil  and  warlike  Georgians  have  an  aversion 
to  trade  and  commerce.  With  u  view  to  elevate  trade, 
the  aneieut  kings  constituted  the  merchants  a  separate 
class,  and  botowed  on  them  nearly  the  same  lionoui 
..  t'">  lower  nobles,  the  Aznauri.  This  es]H>cially 
favoured  tho  Ar.-.enians,  who  have  been  established 
in  the  towns  of  Georgia  from  time  imineniorial.  There 
are  jireserved  among  them  royal  diplomas  and  docu- 
ments, which  date  back  six  centuries. 

The  vassals  ami  followers,  coniiKising  the  military 
force  in  Georgia  IVoju'r  (Kartli  and  Kakhetia),  were 
ranged  under  fuiir  banners,  in  the  centii!  of  which 
was  the  royal  banner  of  Kartaiis.  The  nation  was 
thoroughly  martial,  and  the  kings  deemed  it  of  primary 
importance  to  keep  a  considemble  arn.y  in  |>ay. 

In  this  warlike  country  the  ('hristian  hierarchy  was 
constituted  in  n  perfectly  analogous  maimer  to  the 
tem|»iral  feudal  state,  with  which  it  was  closely  con- 
nected ;  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  having  similar 
giiulations  of  rank  to  those  of  the  temporal  gramlcra. 
'i'he  C'atliolieo.H  or  jiatriarch  enjoyeil  royal  liouours  ; 
next  to  him  was  the  Archbishop  of  Dehgondid,  who 
had  the  care  and  protection  of,  and  the  jurisdiction 
over,  widows  and  orphans,  the  unfortunate,  and  the 
oppressed,  for  tthcai/  he  interceded  with  th"  king.  In 
Aar  he  bore  the  sai.i-i.-d  cross  at  tin-  head  of  the  army. 
He,  ami  tho  prelates  of  the  tliirti'en  convents  founded 
by  Kt.  (ti-egory  and  his  twelve  a|H)stolic  f-iHowers,  had 
the  rank  and  lionourK  of  the  Mthavai-s;  tho  bislio|><i 
wero  eiiual  in  rank  with  the  Ta\iuli  and  Eristavs,  and 
the  prieita  with  the  Aznauri.  The  Mtlmvar*  and 
Tavadi  kail  likawiiu  the  right  uf  iutermeDt  in  tb« 
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catlicdi-nlH  and  ulibcys,  while  tlio  Aznauri  wore  burii'd 
ill  tlie  other  churches.  The  bishoiiH  coiistuutly  fullowcd 
to  the  wars,  and  iKhiiiiiistercd  the  coiiiniuiiioii  to  the 
nrmy  previoiis  to  battle. 

On  New  Year's  Diiy  morning  the  Archbishop  ))ro- 
Bcnted  to  the  king  niid  queen,  before  their  orisons,  a 
Kiiiall  cross  of  wood  or  silver,  the  ])icture  of  a  saint,  a 
rolie,  and  ii  few  pieces  of  sugar.  After  the  celebmtioii 
of  muss,  the  temporal  lords,  prince.i,  Eristavs,  anil 
conrtieim  offered  their  presents,  generally  of  a  character 


with  bow  and  arrows.  As  s  pon  as  the  royal  pair  ap- 
peared among  them,  they  e.xclainn'il,  "Ood  grant  then 
to  rule  for  many  years,  aii<l  that  this  ari-ow  may  strike 
the  heart  of  thy  enemy  1"  Then  began  the  bampiet 
and  rtimisempnti'.  The  steeds  which  had  Isjeu  pre- 
sented were  li'<l  into  the  royal  park,  where  during  the 
night  the  wolves,  jackals,  fo.Ms,  etc.,  collected,  and  ill 
the  niorniiig  the  king  came  forth  with  his  grandees  to 
hunt  them. 

On    Kaster  eve,   after   the   celebration  of  ma.ss,  the 


ap|)ert4iining  to  the ir  ])Ositioii  or  ollice;  the  master  of  I  great  baiupiet  took  place,  which  terminated  the  fast; 
the  chuse,  for  instance,  |)rcsented  trained  falcons,  the  j  all  then  repaired  to  the  race  course,  where  a  golden  or 
master  of  the  liorse  a  richly  ornamented  saddle,  the  !  silver  driiiking-ciip,  tixed  on  tin:  to)i  of  a  high  |Hde, 
Kristiivs  chargers.     All  these  persona  appeared  armed  I  uirved  as  a   taraet  for  the  young  men.     Thcu  began 
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the  race*  and  other  sporls.  At  the  bamimt,  as  Imig 
OS  the  ('atholli'<is  and  bishops  were  pii'senl,  lliere  was 
only  singing;  but  as  simhi  .is  lliry  hud  vlUumI,  the 
iiistrumentid  music  and  dancing  struck  up. 

(ieorgia,  according  to  hir  own  ilirnuirlfs,  is  nne  of 
the  most  aiii'ii'fil  iiiniiai'i'liii's  in  tlic  world,  She  has 
niiiiiit'iimd  lii'i'  inteiniil  state  and  coiislitiition  thrmigli 
Hiiecessivn  agrs,  iiotwitlistandliig  that  eNtiiiially  she 
hns  Is'i'ii  eompelli'd  to  siilimit  to  the  Hivrreigiity  of  the 
great  moinireliies  of  the  wm  Id,  the  .Medesaud  I'ersians, 
the  (I'lvcks,  the  Itomans,  llyzantines,  and  liislly  of  the 
I'ersians  and  Turks.  Aecoriling  to  the  I'lirouirli'rs, 
the  line  of  her  kings  commenres  with  Kiirtlilos,  the 
coutemisirury  of  Abnihaiii.     The  number  ami  diitea 


of  this  dynasty  are  lost  in  obscurity;  to  them  unc- 
ei'i'di'd  the  Nibrotiiles  ;  then  the  Arsaiidrs,  numls'ring 
twiiily  ei;,'lit  kiiijjs,  who  ruled  for  'iM  yeai-s;  and 
aCterwarils  the  dyiiahly  of  the  tsveiily  KliiwrnVdes,  who 
jj.iverned  for  |."i|  yeais.  In  the  year  ."i"."i  .if  our  era 
tlie  til'>t  of  the  I'agi'alide  ImuiiIv  aM'eniled  the  thliilie, 
and  his  nuccissoi-s  letaiuid  the  ecinriimeiit  until  1WK», 
V  hen  they  ceili'd  it  to  liiis'-ia.  Hut  iiiile|ii'Uilent  ol  the 
|H'rioil  of  the  Kaitlilii.->ides,  we  hii\e  historieal  eviilenci! 
that  the  (ieorgiau  mouarchy  had  in  \>*>M  e.xi.-ited  nn- 
interrupteilly  for  J:.'t."i  yeaix  No  other  laineely 
tiiuiilv  cull  liniie  b.ii'k  its  giuealo^jy  to  the  liiutli  cen- 
tury ol  our  em  ;  'he  lla^ratiiles  oc-upied  the  (leorgliui 
tliruiiu  ill  one  unbroken  line  IVoni  the  sixth  century. 
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MAURETANIA,  MUOIIRIBU-L-AKSA. 

A  LlKDOr  DISCOBD— MOI10CCOPnTalCAI.LTCONTIHPtATID— 
Collr08I.U  OF  Five  Obxat  Valleis— Mooua,  Akadb,  Ilsn- 
SIRS,   Jews,  ahd  Nxobois— Mosocco  Abuy  —  Cicta  — 

OlIIXB   SrAKISH   rsX^lDIOS— TiTVAH. 

Tub  narrow  iitiip  of  land  wliich  lie*  between  the 
A  tins  and  the  8ca-board  of  the  Atlantic  on  one  side,  nud 
the  Mediteri-uncan  on  the  otiicr,  and  which  is  known  to 
Kuro])canH  as  the  Enijiiro  of  Morocco  or  Morocco,  has 
ever  been  the  high  court  of  turmoil  and  trouble ;'  as  part 
of  Nuniidin,  Maurctnnia,  rose  in  insun-cction  against 
Ptolemy,  son  of  Jtiba,  and  was  subdued  by  Claudius 
Ctanr,  who  divided  the  land  into  two  prefectures, 
Tingitana,  from  Tingis,  now  Tangier,  and  Maarctania 
Cn^yuricnris,  from  the  port  of  that  name  now  in  Algeria. 
When  the  Roman  Empire  was  dis.acndicrcd  by  the 
Northern  hordes,  Mauretaniit  fell  to  the  shnro  of  the 
Goths,  in  whaso  power  it  continued  till  the  year  COO, 
but  the  land  of  Satyrs  was  never  doomed  to  know 
tranquillity :  the  Goths  yielded  it  to  the  YnndalD,  the 
Vandals  to  the  Greeks,  and  the  Greeks,  in  their  turn, 
were  expelled  by  the  Saracens. 

Nor  was  this  dcbat4tblo  frontier  between  the  Medi- 
terranean nnd  the  Atlantic,  the  narrow  strait  between 
Euro|)e  and  Africa, 

HcrcuL^t  dirlmcnto  frnto. 

Silim  ItttlieMi,  i.  199. 

less  a  land  of  tronbla  nnder  the  ascendancy  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Prophet  than  it  hud  been  under  the  ndo 
of  Europeans.  Tlie  dynasty  of  the  so-called  Aglabites, 
whoso  orginal  scut  of  empire  was  fixed  at  Kairwan 
(the  nnmo  of  which  is  still  pruservcd  in  that  of  a  tribe, 
Kirruwan,  pronounced  Kirwan),  and  that  of  the  Edri- 
sites,  or  Edristes,  whoso  capital  was  Fez  (789-908), 
were  both  subjugated  by  the  Fatimitos,  so  called  after 
the  pearl-like  Futimo,  and  who,  being  aftcrwartis  occu- 
pied with  tbe  conquest  of  E^pt,  allowed  the  Zuhciritcs, 
or  Zeirids,  to  usurp  their  western  possessions  (972). 
The  latter  were  again  succeeded  by  the  Moravcdi,  or 
Marabuts,  who  rose  into  military  conscqucnco  in  a.d. 
10G9,  under  Abu  Bckr,  Ben  Omar  Lamuthuna,  a  cele- 
brated reformer  of  the  Muhummndan  religion,  who 
created  a  sect,  marked,  in  the  first  instance,  by  furions 
Ecal,  and  which,  issuing  from  the  desert  liko  a  fiery 
hurricane,  threatened  by  turns  Africa  and  Europe.  Thoy 
not  only,  under  their  emir,  Al  Mumenim,  or  "  Prince 
of  the  Faithful,"  conquered  a  great  part  of  Burbary, 
but  they  oven  carried  their  arms  into  S|>ain,  wh(M-o  they 
defeated  the  Chriiitian  foreca  in  the  great  buttio  of 
Salo,  A.D.  108G.  But  the  ecclesiastical  and  political 
■way  even  of  this  enterprising  sect  only  lasted  for 
eighty  years.  In  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century, 
they  gave  way  before  the  Almohados,  supposed  to  have 
been  of  the  lior1)cr  nation.  These,  in  their  turn,  became 
masters  of  Mughribu-I-Aksa,  or  the  great  empire  of  the 
west,  and  their  princes  assumed  the  title  of  Khalifs. 

'  "  Nunilikiquc  rcbcllo*  "  —  (Ovid),  Tlicy  were  nUo  vngi, 
fagacfi,  Indomill,  bclUgcri,  and  forocet,  with  tue  nomana. 


After  the  lapse  of  a  century,  intestine  discords  laid  the 
Almohades  open  to  the  successful  inroads  of  rival 
tribes ;  about  1 250  the  Merinites  seized  Fez  and  Morocco, 
but  made  no  cflbrt  to  re-establish  the  great  cmiiiro  of 
Mughrib.  Their  power  was  overthrown  by  the  Uatugi, 
or  Uutnzi,  which  circumstance  gave  an  opportunity  to 
a  sherilT  (Aulad  Ali),  or  descondani  of  Aluhammad, 
settled  at  Tafilet,  to  seize  tho  sceptre,  which  he  K^ft  to 
his  family.  Tho  present  sultan  is  of  this  family,  which, 
notwithstanding  frequent  revolutions,  and  sundry  nets 
of  reprisal  on  tho  |>art  of  the  European  {rawers,  has, 
owing  to  t'le  international  jealousy  of  those  very  powers, 
lieen  enabled  to  hold  its  sway  over  a  nation  of  l)andits 
ii>id  pirates,  with  a  small  number  of  commercial  centres 
from  whence  to  derive  a  revenue,  for  nearly  threo 
centuries. 

Contemplated  in  a  physical  point  of  view,  Morocco 
is  a  strip  of  land  which  stretches  down  from  the  Atlas 
in  tlireti  great  terraces  (Morocco  itself,  nt  the  immo- 
diato  foot  of  tho  mountains,  being  oni  thousand  frur 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  tho  scu),  down 
to  tho  Atlantic — tho  Bahni-l-Dolmat,  or  sea  of  d.irk- 
ness.  From  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  (Boghoz)  to  tho 
latitude  of  Fez,  excepting  tho  northern  spur  of  the 
mountains  (to  judgo  from  tho  Im)I(I  sweeps  of  tho  rivers 
and  the  lakes),  is  ceurly  a  level  to  tho  footofAtlns. 
From  tho  Stbu  to  the  Unj-r-Rebieh,  tho  country  dijw 
considerably  towards  tho  west,  and  still  more  so  fmm 
this  latter  river  t:.  tha  ploin  of  Moi-occo. 

With  the  exception  of  two  range?  of  schistose  rocks 
with  quartz,  that  break  tho  uniformity  of  this  long 
slope,  tho  soil  is  mostly  a  light  loum,  succeeded  by  a 
rich  loam,  some  gravel,  then  rich  dark  loam,  and  finally 
a  sandy  loam.  "  We  cannot,"  says  Captain  Washing- 
ton, H.N.,  tho  present  hydrogruphor,  in  his  geogra- 
phical notice  of  tho  omiiire  of  Moi-occo  (Jourii.  of 
R.  G.  S.,  vol.  i.,  p.  123  tt  teq.),  "fail  to  be  struck  by 
tho  extraordinary  capabilities  of  th'3  soil ;  from  the 
foot  of  Atlas  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  one  vast 
even  plain.  Give  but  direction  to  the  waters,  which 
are  not  wanting,  and  abundance  would  sixiedily  follow. 
It  is  mortifying  to  see  such  ble!«ings  spurned  by  a 
bigoted  and  funutio  government — land  covered  with 
weeds  that  might  give  food  to  millioni." 

This  simple  configuration  is,  however,  further  inter- 
rupted hero  ond  there  by  rock  formations,  which 
advance  down  to  the  waters  edge  as  at  Ca|>o  Blanco, 
tho  ancient  Hcrcidcs  promontorium,  and  at  Cuiio 
Cantin,  ancient  Usudium  promontorium.  On  tiio 
Mediterranean,  and  in  thu  province  of  Er  Rif,  tho 
country  is  still  more  diversifietl ;  but  t,ho  muin  features 
of  the  country  muy  be  said  to  bo  derived  from  a  range 
of  bulky  mountains  which  attain  an  iiverago  elevation 
of  2,000  feet,  and  Etivtch  down  from  tho  Atlas  to  tho 
Straits  of  Gibra'itar.  This  chain  is  generally  known 
by  tho  name  f>f  Jibal  Hadid,  or  "  Mountains  of  Iron," 
but  Captain  Washington  has  it  Jibal  Habid,  "  Beloved 
Moiuitain."     {St6  p.  8(  f..) 

The  tine  central  slope  of  territory  is  further  marked 
out  by  its  rivers,  whicn  divido  it  into  five  great  valleys. 

These  five  lesser  valleys  may  bo  more  conveniently 
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grouped  into  two  groat  hydrographical  bnsins, 
that  of  the  Wnd  S«bu  and  that  of  tho  Wad  Um-r- 
Itobiuli ;  iiiid  thc!i<>  two  (livisiona  would  correspond  to 
tlio  pioviiico  of  Ffz  and  to  that  of  Morocco.  Or, 
noi'ordiiig  to  Captain  Washington,  tho  two  great  rivers, 
tho  Seb\i  and  the  Um-r-Rcbieh,  may  bo  viewed  ns 
dividing  tho  country  into  threo  partitionn,  whicli  would 
cut  tho  Haid  hydrogra|ihical  basins  in  half. 

Tho  inhabitants  of  Morocco  may  be  divided  into  five 
cliLsscs — Moors,  Arabs,  Berbers,  Jews,  and  negroes. 
Xavicr  Uarrieu  estimates  tho  population  at  about 
8,000,000,  of  which,  according  to  Captain  Cave,  in  his 
introduction  to  Richardson's  "  Morocco,"  4,000,000 
are  Moore  and  Arabs,  2,000,000  Ucrbers,  600,000 
Jews,  and  the  remainder  negroes. 

Tho  Moors,  degenerate  race  of  noblo  ancestors,  are 
tho  descendants  of  tnose  who  wore  driven  out  of  Spain 
when  the  conquest  of  Granada  by  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  and  the  flight  of  Boabdil  el  Chico,  put  an  end 
to  the  MiMrish  dynasty  in  that  country.  These  chiefly 
inhabit  the  towns,  fill  the  high  ofBues  under  Govern- 
ment, and  form  tho  military;  their  language,  the 
]\[ughrib,  or  occidental  Arabic,  intermixed  with 
Spanish.  The  Moors  are  generally  a  fine  looking  race 
of  men,  of  the  middle  stature,  though  at  fir^t  sight 
their  loose,  flowing  dress  gives  them  tho  apiiearanco  of 
largo  men ;  after  middle  age  they  become  corpulent, 
both  men  and  women,  owing  to  their  inactive  life.  Tho 
characteristics  of  the  Moor  are  idleness,  apathy,  pride, 
ignorance,  and  sensuality ;  though  living  in  the  most 
deplorable  state  of  ignorance,  th.-'  look  with  contempt 
on  all  others,  terming  them  barbarians.  Their  bigotry, 
too,  is  excessive,  and  as  to  their  sensuality,  it  knows  no 
bounds.  The  day  is  usually  lounged  away  in  idleness, 
except  for  the  military  exercise  of  Label-Burud  (lite- 
rally, playing  powder),  which  consists  in  charging  at 
full  gallop,  tiring  their  guns,  and  stopping  short.  Tho 
pride  of  the  Moor  is  in  his  horse.  With  all  their  vices 
they  i)os.sc8S  the  nsual  virtues  inculcated  by  their 
religion,  hospitality,  and  fortitude  under  ndvertiity  and 
mislbrtune. 

The  Arabs,  like  the  Moors,  originally  from  the  east, 
overspread  tho  plains,  living  in  tents  usually  pitched 
in  a  circle,  hence  called  duwars,  or  douars,  by  the 
French,  and  following  a  nomadic,  pastoral,  and  preda- 
tory life.  When  tho  soil  is  unproductive,  tho  herbage 
scanty,  or  their  tents  so  fui(  of  fleas  and  vermin  that 
they  can  no  longer  rest  in  quiet,  they  decamp  and  seek 
another  spot,  a  spring  of  water  or  a  saint's  tomb  gene- 
rally influencing  the  selection.  Tho  Arabs  are,  by 
virtue  of  their  faith,  hospitable,  and  wheti  they  promise 
may  be  trtuted;  but  they  are  groat  thieves,  and  always 
bent  on  mischief.  It  is  they  who,  by  the  excesses  they 
have  committed  on  tho  French  frontier  and  at  Ceuta, 
and  which  tho  Moorish  government  have  been  unable 
to  i-opress,  involved  tho  latter  in  war  with  P'ranco  anil 
8pain  at  tho  same  time.  Tho  Arabs  are  a  fine  hardy 
race,  slightly  made,  and  under  tho  middle  size ;  the 
girls,  when  young,  ara  pretty,  but  lose  all  attractions 
as  age  advances,  as  all  the  domestic  duties  fall  on  thorn. 
Their  language  is  the  Korash,  or  Arabic  of  tho  Konin, 
but  much  corrupted. 

The  Berbers — Amazigh  an<i  Bhuluhs — inhabit  tho 
moiintain  range  of  Atlas;  the  former  tho  north-eastern 
part,  as  far  aa  to  the  province  of  Todia,  the  latter 
thence  to  the  south-west  They  live  chiefly  in  villages 
of  hoiues  bidlt  of  stones  and  mud,  with  slate  roofs, 
occasionolly  in  tents,  and  eron  iu  caves  :   their  chief 


occupation  is  that  of  huntsmen,  yet  they  cultivate  tho 
ground  and  rear  many  bees.  Their  mode  of  life  renders 
them  more  robust  and  active  than  their  neighboun  of 
the  plains.  Tlmy  are  ap|iarently  the  aborigines  of  the 
country  driven  to  tho  mountains  by  tho  incursions  of 
the  Mours  and  Arabs.  It  has  long  been  a  disputed 
|H)int,  whether  the  Amazigh  and  Shululi  speak  tho 
same  laugungo  or  a  dialect  of  the  same  language. 
Jackson,  who  resided  many  years  in  Morocco,  and 
spoke  the  occidental  Arabic,  or  Mughrib,  fluently, 
declares  that  they  are  not ;  but  Captain  Washington 
was  satisfied,  by  further  inquiry,  that  they  were  dialects 
of  the  same  language.  Count  Graberg  also  speaks  ot 
the  Shilah,  plural  Shuluh,  as  a  branch  of  the  Amezighs, 
having  a  dialect  of  their  own.  What  Captain  Wash- 
ington sus|)ected,  Barth  has  since  alito  est4kbli8hed  as  a 
great  ethnological  fact,  that  tho  Berber  is  the  language 
spoken  among  the  Kabayil,  or  trilxts  dwelling  the  whole 
length  of  the  mighty  range  of  Atlas,  and  is,  indeed, 
the  native  idiom  of  all  Korthorn  Africa. 

Tim  Jews  of  Morocco  are  a  very  numerous  and  ser- 
viceable body;  thoyaro  the  chief  mechanics  and  trades- 
men, and  the  medium  through  which  all  commercial 
business  is  carried  on  with  Europeans;  they  are  also 
obliged  to  submit  to  tho  most  menial  offices,  as  servanti, 
porters,  and  scovengers.  They  are  obliged  to  live  in  a 
particular  quarter  of  the  town,  and  they  are  despised 
and  insulted  by  the  Moors,  whom  they  cheat  in  return 
on  all  occasions.  They  have  no  redress,  but  must  sub- 
mit to  bo  abused,  stiuck,  nay,  to  bo  stoned  by  a  Mus- 
sulman child,  against  whom,  if  a  Jew  lift  up  his  hand, 
he  will  infallibly  lo.se  it;  if  passiing  a  mosque,  he  must 
take  ofThis  slipi)er8;  if  he  meet  any  of  tho  Emperor's 
household,  oven  tho  old  negresscs,  the  late  imperial 
concubines,  tho  Jew  must  doff  his  slippers,  and  stand 
close  to  tho  wall  till  they  pass.  Yet  such  persons  are, 
or  wore,  our  official  interpreters — nay,  more,  our  con- 
sular ogents;  as  for  repeating  a  message  on  terms  of 
equality  to  an  emperor,  or  a  spirited  remonstrance,  if 
necessary,  they  dare  not  for  their  lives. 

The  negroes,  who  are  not  very  numerous,  are  slaves, 
and  here,  aa  in  more  civilised  countries,  are  articles  of 
traffic;  yet  they  sometimes  reach  stations  of  great  im- 
portance, and  gain  their  freedom.  The  negro's  character 
stands  high  for  fidelity,  and,  as  is  well-known,  the 
Sultan's  body-guard,  tho  only  standing  army,  is  chiefly 
composed  of  these.  Tliis  body-guard,  which  is  said  to 
have  reached  100,000  under  ifulai  Ishmael,  was  not 
above  5,000  strong  when  Captain  Washington  visited 
Morocco  in  1829-30.  These  soldiers  all  carry  long 
muskets,  which  they  use  with  great  dexterity,  firing 
at  full  gallop.  They  are  hardy,  sleeping  usually  on 
the  ground,  without  any  extra  covering,  even  in  cold, 
wet  nights. 

Mr.  Richardson  describes  the  Moorisli  cavalry,  or 
spahis,  as  being  indifferently  composed  of  Moors,  Arabs, 
and  Berbers.  They  are,  he  says,  usually  plainly  dresseil, 
but,  beneath  the  burnus,  many  of  them  wear  the  Moorish 
dress,  embroidered  in  the  richest  stylo. 

But  (adds  Jlr.  Richardson)  the  defeat  of  the  Em- 
Ijcror's  eldest  son,  Sidi  Muhammad,  at  the  battle  of  Isly, 
who  commanded  upwards  of  forty  thousand  of  these 
cavaliers,  has  thrown  a  shade  over  the  ancient  celebrity 
of  this  Moorish  coii)a,  and  these  proud  horsemen  have 
since  become  discouraged.  On  that  fatal  day,  how- 
ever, none  of  tho  black  body-guard  of  the  Emperor 
was  brought  into  action.  They  muster  sltout  thirty 
thousand    strong.      This  corps,-  or  the  Abeed-Sidi- 
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Eoklinri,'  are  Roldiers  who  poRspss  tlie  mo«t  cool  ami 
«n<liir.iitc(l  coiimfjo ;  retreat  with  thoin  is  never  tlinu!;ht 
of.  Unlike  the  JuniHsarics  <if  olil,  tlieir  boIo  ambition 
JH  to  ohey,  nnd  not  to  ruh  their  sovereign.  Tills  fidelity 
to  tlio  SlicrccfM  reniiiinH  unshaken  through  all  tlio 
rhocks  of  the  empire,  and  tu  the  person  of  the  Kmpcivr 
tliey  are  comjiletely  devoted.  In  a  country  like 
Jlorocco,  of  widely  distinct  races  and  hoHtile  triljes,  all 
natnitdly  dctcstiiij}  cnch  other,  the  Kmpemr  finds  in 
them  his  oidy  safety.  I  cannot  withhold  tliu  reniark, 
that  this  hody  guard  places  before  us  the  olmracter  of 
tho  negro  in  a  very  favourable  light.  Ho  is  at  once 
brave  and  faithful,  the  two  essenti.'d  ingredients  in  the 
formation  and  develoiinicnt  of  licroic  natures. 

There  exists  also  a  kind  of  militia  system,  by  which 
tho  sultan's  subjects  are  liable  to  bo  called  out  under 
certain  circumstances,  when  they  are  supposed  to  be 
provided  with  a  lioi-so;  but  naturally,  in  case  of  in- 
vasion, this  could  not  bo  expected  tu  obtain  in  all 
cases,  tho  supply  being  very  limited. 

Tho  regular  army,  of  which  the  sovereign  of  Morocco 
disposes  is  variously  estimated  at  from  40,000  to  50,000 
men,  including  the  ]ilaek  Guard,  tliu  MoorJNh  cavalry, 
thu  artillery,  which  has  cannon  and  howitzofs  on  the 
new  model,  and  some  battalions  of  riflemen,  armed 
with  now  rifles.  In  case  of  thu  ])roclamation  of  a  holy 
war,  tho  Ucrber  trib(!s,  including  tho  Amazigh,  the 
Shuluh,  as  well  as  all  the  other  Kahayil  of  the  distant 
Atlas,  nnd  even  tho  warlike  Tuwarik  of  tho  desert, 
swell  thu  numbers  of  the  enemy,  by  some  Imndreds  of 
tliousimds  of  sober,  intrepid,  and  eniluring  fanatics. 
'llie  Arabs  naturally  take  the  side  of  their  fnitli,  and, 
although  the  Angads,  or  Anjads,  and  the  I^Iajei-s,  or 
Maiiw,  have  been  subjugateil  by  tho  French,  and  thu 
line  of  coast  from  Ceuta  to  Tetuan  has  been  subjected 
in  thu  late  Spanish  war,  tho  Anjcndi  and  other  for- 
midablo  tribes  still  hold  tho  mountains  of  the  liif 
which  are  oidy  accessible  by  sea  at  a  single  point  near 
Cn|)o  Tres  Forcas. 

Tho  S|inniards,  it  is  to  bo  observed,  have  held  pos- 
session of  Ceuta,  a  fortified  iM>rt  on  tho  Mediterranean, 
— the  Sebtah  of  thu  Moors — on  the  liahru-i-Uumi,  or 
"Sea  of  tho  Komans,"  and  "t  tho  eastern  entrance  to 
the  Stii\its  of  (Jibndtar,  ever  since  164 1.  Ceuta,  built 
on  a  small  peninsula,  about  three  miles  in  length,  which 
juts  out  in  a  north  north-east  direction,  uxactly  opposite 
Gibraltar,  i-j  washed  on  tlireo  sides  by  the  Jleilitor- 
ranean,  ar.d  is  separated  on  the  fourth  from  Jtoorish 
territory  by  tho  Campo  of  Ceuta,  a  vacant  space  com- 
manded by  tho  guns  of  the  fortress.  To  this  (,'am|io  of 
Ceuta  was  added,  by  treaty  in  1845.  a  further  tract,  os 
|)usturage-groinid  for  cattle,  which  had,  fixjui  time 
immemorial,  been  tho  property  of  tho  Amb  tribo  of 
Anjenih,  and  which  it  was  not  in  tho  power  of  any 
but  a  desjxjtic  govenunent  to  alienate.  Deyond  this 
tract  of  ]iasturage  is  the  Jebel  Iladid,  or  tho  "  Iron 
Mountain,"  also  called  Sierra  Ilullones,  a  range  of  hills 
which  nnito  the  Jebel  Thatuth,  or  Apes  Hill,  the  ancient 
Abyla,  ond  one  of  tho  Columns  of  Hercules,  with  thu 
Atlas,  and  of  which,  according  to  tho  ancients,  the 
Scptem  Fratres  formed  tho  starting-point,  beyond 
Abyla  and  Tingis,  or  Tangier. 


'  Tlicic  ttuiiinl  Ixituli  of  iie!;roca  eiill  tlieinnlvn  Abetd-Sidi- 
Uolliari,  trum  llic  piitroii  wiiiit  wliom  tljcy  n(lo|ititI  in  nettling 
In  Miiroccn,  tliu  ccluliriitcil  SiiU-liokliiiri,  coinnicntntor  on  tlio 
Koran,  nnil  a  native  ol'  llokli,ira,  oi  lii>  niinic  iniplioi.  Ilii  cum- 
mcntnrj'  it  alnioft  u  much  vcncnitcti  os  tlic  Koran  iticlf. 


At  the  end  of  August  and  beginning  of  September 
Inst  (1858),  tho  Anjerah  committed  acts  of  aggression 
against  tho  Spanish  garrison  of  Ceuta,  and  removed  thn 
stones  on  which  were  carved  tho  arms  of  Spain,  that 
marked  tho  1>ouudary  between  Spanish  and  Moorish 
territory,  and  it  was  this  act  of  ]>rimary  aggression  on 
the  part  of  tho  Arabs  that  led  to  the  latu  war. 

Tho  towns  and  )>orts  on  thu  ]Mcditerranean  aspect  of 
Morocco  arc  of  considerable  interest,  but  our  informa- 
tion regartling  them  is  very  scanty,  except  as  far  as 
regards  tho  pmesidios  of  Spain,  or  tho  well-known  nnd 
freiiuented  towns  of  Tetuan  ond  Tangier.  At  tho 
nujuth  of  the  Muluyah,  or  Malwia,  now  tho  frontier 
river,  is  tho  littlo  town  with  a  castlo  called  Kalat-el- 
Wad,  "  tho  castle  of  thu  rivur,"  "  the  cnstcllum  me- 
diocre" of  Sallust.  To  tho  west  of  this  river  are 
Jczairu-l-Ja'furin,  or  islands  of  tho  Beni  JuiTur,  com- 
monly known  as  thu  Zatfarines,  or  JaUiirines,  and 
which  belong  to  Sjiain.  Thcso  islands  havo  been 
recently  fortitied— it  would  appear  in  anticipation  of 
events  now  going  on. 

Tho  next  Spnui.sh  possession  is  Melilah  (Melilla  of 
our  map),  a  very  ancient  city,  founded  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians, nnd  built  near  the  Capo  of  Tres  Forcas.  It 
is  Eaid  to  contain  a  population  of  3000  souls.  On  an 
isle  n"i>r  ond  joined  to  tho  mainland  by  a  drawbridge 
is  a  i-i), .nisli  convict  settlement.  There  is  an  exceed- 
ingly s|)acious  and  commodious  boy  to  the  east.  Alhu- 
cemos  is  another  small  island  and  praesidio  of  tho 
S|ianiards,  and  contains  500  to  COO  inhabitants.  It 
comnutnds  thu  bay  of  simie  name,  ond  is  at  the  mouth 
of  a  river.  I'enon  do  Velez  is  tho  third  praesidio 
island  ;  it  is  on  a  rock,  ond  commands  a  very  strong 
{Hisitiou  at  tho  mouth  of  tho  Kiver  Ghomarah,  where 
was  the  ancient  city  I'arietina,  known  to  tho  Spaniards 
as  Velez  do  la  Gomera.  Beyond  are  tho  snmll  |)orts  of 
(iellis,  and  tho  fishing-town  of  Tegi\z:i,  said  to  contain 
a  thous,tnd  souls. 

Itichardson  says  of  the  jirovinces  of  Kif  (Er  Rif  of 
our  nnip),  ond  Garet,  which  contain  tlieao  maritime 
towns,  that  they  are  "  rich  and  highly  cultivated,  but 
inhabited  by  a  warlike  and  semi-barbarous  race  of 
Berbei-s,  over  whom  tho  Fm]ieror  exercises  an  ex- 
tremely precarious  authority.  Among  these  tribes 
Alid-el-Knder  sought  refuge  nnd  sup|H)rt  when  he  wiw 
obliged  to  n'tiro  from  Algeria,  and  where  ho  dulied  all 
the  power  of  thu  im()crial  government  for  several 
months.  Had  the  urnir  chosen,  he  couM  havo  remained 
in  Itif  till  this  time  ;  but  ho  determined  tu  try  his 
strength  in  a  pitched  battle,  which  should  decide  his 
fate. 

Tho  savage  Rifians  assemble  for  barter  and  trade 
on  market  days,  which  are  occasions  of  fierce  and  in- 
ces.sant  quarrels  among  themselves,  when  it  is  not 
uinisual  for  two  or  three  persons  to  ha  left  dead  on 
the  s]iot.  Should  any  unfortunate  vessel  strike  on 
thcso  coastj<,  the  crew  Knd  themselves  in  the  hands  of 
inhuunin  wrcckei's.  No  Kuro|)ean  traveller  has  ever 
visited  these  provinces,  and  wo  may  stato  |iositively 
that  journeying  hero  is  more  dangerous  than  in  the 
farthest  wastes  of  Sahara.  Spanish  renegii<les,  how- 
ever, are  found  among  them,  who  havu  esca|ied  from 
the  praesidios,  or  penal  settlements.  Tho  llif  country 
is  full  of  minus,  and  is  boimdud  south  by  one  of  the 
lesser  chains  of  tho  Atlas  running  i>aiikllul  with  the 
coast.  Forests  of  cork  clothe  tho  mountain  s1o|m-s  ;  tho 
Berbers  grazo  their  herds  and  flocks  in  the  deep  green 
valleys,  and  oxitort  quantities  of  skins. 
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Tptnnn  (Tetowin,  Ryeo,  plural  of  tlio  Ilcrtior  wonl 
Tit)  w  the  inxtt  rcntrol  point  from  which  to  con- 
trol the  piracy  of  the  ItitiaOH.  Tli''  town  is  hiiilt 
on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  alwut  hulf  a  mile  from 
a  Mfnall  rivirr  (Mart<>l,  or  Miirtiii),  which  fulN  into 
tlio  AIe<lit<'iTan(>an  fivn  miloH  from  tho  town.  Tho 
month  of  thi?  livcr  forms  a  harbour  for  vchhoIs  of 
iiii<i<llinK  •!»•.  Trtnan  carries  on  a  t  onsidiii-nblo  com- 
ini-rce  with  Oibraltar,  S|iain,  France,  and  Italy,  export- 
inf(  wool,  l>arley,  wax,  leather,  hiilos,  cattlt>,  mules,  and 
fruit,  of  which  latter  tho  valley  of  tho  MartuI  produces 
aliundancL  of  the  finoRt  quality.  It  is  a  very  ancient 
city,  and  wa«  called  hy  the  Romans  Tctunnum.  The 
hoiutea  are  Rood,  hut  the  Ktrcctsaro  exceedingly  narrow. 
The  cutle  u  hnilt  higher  on  tho  hill,  no  that  it  has  full 
couinund  over  the  town.  The  ]H>pidatiim  has  lieen 
varioiuly  eitimat*^,  one  account  fixing  it  at  10,000, 
and  another  at  40,000.  Mr.  liichanlson  amu.<ingly 
enough  valui^s  tho  [lopnlation  at  from  9,000  to  13,000 
■ouli,  "  including,  hcflidea  Moon  and  AnilM,  4,000 
Jewi,  2,000  negnMw,  and  8,000  Berbers."  The 
latter  alone  would  make  14,000,  without  Moors  and 
AralM. 


IT. 

Tivoin  AUD  Tixoii— I/iBocii  of  Hncrin— Fadm  of 
AitTxri — Ax  KsoLiin  Tort  ix  tub  Timi  or  CutBKa 
II.— Dticaimo.*  or  inn  Towsb  and  Ci«Tt«— Its  cuikk 

ItoViCt  —  lifOVUH  or  Till  AXTI-Sl.tTIRT  SociiTT— Bou- 

BiKbiinT  BT  Till  FiKXcn— Ankcdotii  or  a  Mooaian 
KuTtmnK — (,'rnniTT  or  tiik  Moors— British  Coumer- 
ciiL  ArcTtxui  —  Htbiiit  .Mimstbiu  —  Ankcdotib  or 
KcKoriAR  ('oniru  —  IIioradatiom  of  Uioii  Ku.vc- 
TloxAiin— Till  CiciROXB  or  the  Exauaa. 

Ip  any  one  wishes  to  pa.is  at  once  from  European 
civilisation  to  oriental  barbarism,  ho  has  only  to  cross 
the  itrait  from  (jibraltar  to  Tangier,  a  distanco  not 
exceeding  that  Ijetween  Dover  and  Calais,  and  his 
desires  will  in  every  way  Ix)  gratitiml.  Expelled  for 
now  more  than  two  centuries  from  tho  rich  lands 
which  they  hail  usurped  from  the  Saracens  in  Europe, 
tho  Moori  liave  ever  since,  with  Itcrbom  in  the  moun- 
tains, AraliH  on  their  paitiires,  and  Jews  in  their  \mvii, 
held  to  tlut  narrow  strip  of  land  which  is  known 
among  themwlvrs  as  Miighribu  I'aksa,  or  western 
Mughrib,  Ui  distinguish  it  from  Algeria,  or  Alughribii 
raiisat  of  "  the  east,"  and  they  have  thcro  (icrpctuated 
those  evils  and  upheld  that  fonii  of  civilisation  which 
lull  ever  been  declining  when  not  Htationary ;  n  state 
of  things  which  is  insepamblo  from  a  religion  which 
discourages  knowli<dgc  and  intercommunication,  and  a 
goveniment  which  discards  liberty  and  enlightenineiit. 

Hituated  as  this  port  and  stronghold  of  the  Moors  is, 
like  Gibraltar  at  the  narrowest  |>urt  of  tho  strait,  it 
liai  l>een  a  plar.?  of  more  or  Icks  importance  from  re- 
mote anti'|iiity.  The  Tingis  or  figgis  of  tho  Cirecks 
and  Jiomans,  it  gave  its  name  to  tho  province  of 
Tingilsna  in  Mauretania,  and  Pliny  ascribes  its  foun- 
dation to  Aiitfl;iis — that  Lybian  giant,  son  of  Neptune 
and  Terra,  who  boastml  that  ho  would  erect  n  temple 
to  his  father  with  the  sculls  of  his  antagonists,  but  who 
was  overthrown  by  Hercules — it  is  to  bo  supposed  ot 
the  time  when  that  fj^eat  civiliser  of  antiquity  ended 
bis  labours  by  opening  the  gates  of  tho  Atlantic  to 
oldeu  navigation. 

Tingis  was  raiscil  by  ^^  iigiistus  to  tho  rank  of  a  froo 
city,  and,  in  the  time  of  Chiudiui  Ctesar,  became  a 


Roman  colony,  and  was  icmio  time  known  by  tlie  numo 
of  Julia  Tiaductn,  and  of  Ca^snreii.  Of  its  subsoquont 
fortunes  or  misfortunes  wo  know  littlo  till  it  was  oon- 
quercd  by  tho  Saracens. 

Tlin  Moors  call  the  phire  Tanjah,  "amidst  vine^," 
and  they  reiiito  that  Itenhad  Haimb  Kl  Alem,  who 
built  it,  also  surrounded  it  witli  walls  of  inet.il,  and 
eoiiHtnioted  its  houses  of  gold  and  silver.  Anil  it  re- 
liuiined  in  this  pro8|)er<mH  condition  until  destroyed  by 
some  BerlKT  kings,  who  ciinioil  away  all  its  treasuies. 

Not  only  did  tho  I'hoi-i  ums,  in  whoso  limes  tho 
"  Straits  "  were  known  as  tho  "  frctum  (laditanum," 
Romans,  Qoths,  and  Arabs  successively  ell'ect  llio  con- 
quest of  this  threshold  of  Kuro|)0  and  Afrien,  but  it  wiih 
long  a  bono  of  eager  contention  between  tho  .Moors  ami 
Portuguese.  In  1471,  Alonzo,  King  of  Portugal,  took 
it  from  tho  Moors;  and  in  lCli3,  it  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  English,  as  part  of  the  dowry  of  (.'atlietinc, 
queen  of  Charles  1 1.,- but  it  was  ev.icuated  in  1G81,  on 
account  of  tho  ex|ion!i(<. 

Old  Tangier  (Tanjah-baliya)  is  situated  nbont  four 
miles  east  of  tho  present  town,  near  a  little  river  called 
Khalk,  or  Tingia,  iind  which  is  partly  spnnneil  over  bv 
tho  remains  of  a  onco  lincly-built  Roman  bridge.  Hero 
was  likowiso  an  artiflcial  port,  where  tho  Roman  galleys 
retired  ;  and  Lempri&ro  tells  tis,  that  before  tho  moutU 
of  tho  Tingis  was  chokiHl  up  with  sand-banks,  tho 
Emperor  mwd  to  winter  his  ships  at  its  mouth.  The 
old  bridge  docs  not  appear  to  Iiavo  broken  down  with 
tiiuo,  but  to  have  been  wil'  illy  dt^stroyed  by  tho 
Moors.  Count  Qrabcrt  cstiinites  the  population  of 
Tangier  at  10,000,  including  2,.'i00  .Tews,  1,400  negroes, 
300  Berbers,  and  about  100  Christians. 

Tho  town  occupies  a  very  small  space  of  gro'nul, 
being  built  U))ou  an  eminence  "  which  ap|>car.  tu  liso 
out  of  tho  sea  "  (son  of  Neptuno  and  Temv !)  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall.  Tho  l.ind  for  a  small  distaiuo 
round  is  laiil  out  into  vineyaitis,  orchards,  and  corn- 
liclds,  beyond  which  are  tracts  of  sand,  with  lofty  and 
barren  hills.  Tho  houses  aro  also  described  as  being  in 
general  mean  and  ill  furnished,  the  r<H>fs  quite  tiat, 
both  these  and  tho  walls  white-washed,  and  all  the 
a|>artmcnts  in  ground  floor,  as  thcro  is  no  second 
story.  Contrary  to  tho  usual  custom  in  Uarlmry,  tho 
Moors  and  Jews  live  intormixod  at  Tangier.  Tho 
Jews  also,  instead  of  going  bare-footed  by  compulsion, 
as  atlSIorocco,  aro  only  required  to  do  it  when  passing 
a  street  where  thcro  is  a  mostpic  or  a  sanctuary. 

Tho  foreign  consuls,  except  tho  French,  who  had  a 
residonco  at  Saloe,  all  resided  at  that  timu  at  Tjingier. 
Before  tho  reign  of  the  preceding  omiierorSidi  Muham- 
mad, they  were  allowed  to  live  at  Tctimn  (Tetawin, 
"eyes"),  a  town  greatly  ]ireferablo  to  Tangier  for  tho 
l)eautyoftho  adjiicent  country.  A  singular  circum- 
stance occasioned  thit  expulsion  of  thi!  Christians  from 
that  place.  An  Euro|)oan  gentleman  was  amusing 
himself  with  shooting  birds  in  tho  vicinity  of  tho  town, 
when  ho  accidentally  woundcil  an  old  Moorish  woman. 
Ujsm  this  tho  Emjieror  sworo  by  his  beard  that  no 
Christian  should  over  again  enter  tho  town  of  Totuan. 
The  consuls  indemnified  themselves  as  far  as  jiossiblo 
for  this  change  by  erecting  country- hou.scs  in  which 
they  for  tho  most  part  dwelt,  in  enjoying  there  such 
amusements  as  tho  country  alfords,  and  which,  as  far 
as  shooting,  fishing,  gardening,  and  the  pursuits  of 
natural  history  arc  concerned,  aro  by  no  mcuns  des- 
picable. 
Captain  Wnshington  describes  Tangier  in  1831  as 
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litimtrd  on  n  ntrcp  neelivity,  thing  nt  onc«  from  tho 
ItNicli  iinil  proHentinK  itH  caotprii  iiiiil  not  unpleaning 
•HjK'ot  to  II  liiiy  nlioiit  tlirco  iiiiIph  wide.  It  wni  Riir- 
roiiiKlcd  liy  inouldri'ing  wnllH,  roiinil  and  Hqnnro  towprs 
every  mxly  pjici'H,  and  tlirno  strong  gntcH.  ItMilpfi'ncoH 
townrilit  till'  fcii  wrro  two  liattpricH,  ono  nliovo  tlin 
otlirr  on  llid  Koiitli  nido  of  tho  Kcn-gnto.  Dii'cctly  in 
front  of  tlin  landing  place,  high  on  tliu  wall,  wvro  al)Out 
twclvo  giiiiH  ;  to  till)  north,  in  it  circular  hattiTy  coin- 
nianding  llio  li.iy,  iiliout  twenty  gnoK  of  all  calilirpn, 
niotnilt'il  mi  cluniKy  Moorixh  ciirriiigcy,  which  would 
not  Htand  tiro  for  ton  ininiitcH  ;  crowning  nil,  to  tho 
north,  waa  an  old  and  cxtcuMivo  ciiMtlo — Al  KoHlmh — 
nnd  tho  rosidcnro  of  tho  (iovcrnor.  It  was  in  niinn  in 
LcniprioruH  tinio  (17(<!)),  nnd  atthotinio  it  wax  viRitcd 
hy  WiiHliingtnn,  ruined  walls  and  u  ditch  wcro  its  only 
defenceH  on  tho  land  Hide. 

Tho  HtrcetM,  except  tho  main  dtrcot  which  croHscstho 
town  irrepilarly  from  tho  sen  to  tho  land-gnto,  arc 
narrow  and  cniokcd.  The  low  houscfi  with  flat  tops 
have  licen  relieved  in  more  recent  times  hy  tho  loftier 
houses  of  tho  consuls.  In  an  o|icn  8|)iico  above  tho 
middle  of  the  main  street  thero  is  n  vcgctaltlo  nnd 
fruit  market.  Jhit  the  principal  market,  Suk-cl-wnhad, 
is  hehl  on  Sunday  (this,  wo  beliovp,  is  now  changed  to 
Thuinday),  oiilsido  the  western  gate,  nnd  is  well 
Hiipplied  with  meat,  poultry,  game,  vpgetnhles,  dates, 
fruit,  <(.'('.  Tho  .Tamnin  Kiliir,  or  (irimt  Mosque,  is 
liu'i{o  and  rather  handsome.  Its  snin,  as  minarets  or 
tow  ers  are  ealle'I  in  Morocco,  plnce<l  at  tho  north-west 
allele,  are  lofty  aud  ivroiight  in  coloured  tcscllatc<l 
work,  IIS  is  also  th'.  pavement  of  tho  mosque,  round 
which  stands  a  coli.nnndc  of  low  pillars,  with  n  foun- 
tain in  till'  ciMitrc.  Mr.  Borrow  snid  of  its  minarets 
that  they  looked  like  the  olfspring  of  tho  celebrated 
(iiiiilda  of  Seville  M.  V.  Schinkler  descriliea  one 
miniiret  n.s  lioiiig  roil,  and  tho  other  green. 

The  (.'atholics  have  a  convent  in  Tangier,  and  a 
cl'oreh  within  it,  to  which  nro  attached  some  half-a- 
dozen  ii.,  -''s.  There  is  no  Protestant  chiii-ch,  but  Mr. 
liny  used  to  re..."  -••vice  in  the  British  consulate,  to 
which  ho  invited  nil  w..  Protestant  rcsideutn.  The 
Jews  havo  three  or  four  smaii  .  ^•"'"'ogues. 

From  tho  teiTnco  of  the  Swedish  consul  a  no.  ■••  thero 
is  an  extensive  nnd  pleasing  view  over  tlio  town  .~'' 
Tan-^ier  nnd  its  bay ;  the  distant  peaks  of  the  lesser 
Atlas  in  tho  sonth-enst ;  nnd  to  tho  north,  across  the 
diii'k  blue  waters  of  the  Straits,  tho  const  of  Spain, 
fidin  the  memoi-ablo  Cnpo  Trnfnlgnr  to  tho  rock  of 
liihraltnr. 

When  Richardson,  tho  traveller  who  periahcnl  in 
Sudan,  cros.scd  from  Gibraltar  to  Tangier,  "  the  city 
protected  of  tho  Lord,"  as  ho  terms  it  in  Oriental 
jihrnseology,  appeared,  on  coming  on  deck  in  tho  morn- 
ing, in  nil  its  North  African  lineaments,  wliite  and 
bright,  shining  square  masses  of  masonry,  domes  of  fair 
nnd  modest  santo.s,  ar  "  tho  heaven-jMjinting  minarets; 
hero  and  there  a  gmceful  pnlm,  a  dark  olive,  or  tho 
dark  musky  kharub,  and  all  defined  sharply  and  clearly 
in  tho  gootlly  prospect. 

The  Prince  ilo  Joinvillc  wan  going  to  open  Morocco, 
aa  wo  nro  going  to  o|icn  Chitin,  but  the  bullets  and  shot 
which  liis  roynl  highness  showered  u|K>n  Tangier  and 
Slogndor  only  closed  faster  tho  approaches  and  waters 
of  this  well-guarded  empire — only  more  liermctically 
Bcalcd  the  capitals  of  Fez  and  Morocco  ogninat  the 
prying  or  morbid  curiosity  of  the  tourist,  or  the  mtip- 
pings  and  meosuriojp  of  the  political  »pj. 


A   striking    anecdote,    illnstratlng    tho    exoluslTa 

fiolicy  of  the  Moroccan  court,  is  familiar  to  all  who 
lavo  read  tho  history  of  tho  Moorish  sultana.  Yean 
ago,  a  European  squadron  threatened  to  bomlmnl 
Tangier  unless  their  domanda  were  instantly  satisfied, 
and  tho  then  reigning  Sultan  sent  down  from  Fez  thiH 
imperial  nieasago  — 

"How  mucii  will  the  enemy  give  mo  if  I,  myself, 
burntoashos  my  wcU-belovod  city  of  Tangier  t  Toll 
the  enemy,  O  governor  of  tho  mighty  city  of  Tangier, 
that  I  can  reduce  this  self-same  city  to  a  heap  of 
smoking  ruina  nt  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  he  can, 
with  all  hia  8hi)M,  his  warlike  machines,  and  his 
fighting  men," 

Cupidity  is  the  clmrncteriHtio  of  moat  Orientals,  but 
of  none  more  than  of  the  Moom,  from  tho  poor  who 
bury  their  money,  to  the  sultans  who  hoard  it  in 
imlaces.  Wlien  Mr.  Itichanlnon,  as  tho  envoy  of  tho 
Abolition  Society,  wanted  to  present  his  address  to  the 
Sultan,  ho  made  inquiry  of  a  man  with  a  sanctified 
name — Sidi  Ali — aa  to  the  licst  mcana  of  proceeding : 

Traveller. — '•  Sidi  Ali,  what  can  I  do  to  impress 
Muhii  Abderrahman  in  my  favourl" 

Sidi  Ali.—"  Money  !" 

Traveller. — "  Uiit  will  the  Emir  of  the  Sherifa  accept 
of  money  from  us  Christians  1" 

»SiWijf/i.—  ' Money!" 

Traveller.—"  >Vhat  am  I  to  give  the  minister,  Ben 
Dris,  to  get  hia  favour  V 

nidi  /.»/i.— "  Money  '" 

Traveller. — "Can  I  travel  in  aafety  to  Morocco  1" 

Sidi  Ali.—"  Money  P 

The  im])ortanco  of  Tangier  to  Gibmltiir  is  well 
known ;  not  only  is  there  a  considerable  inlet  thero 
for  British  goods  to  the  interior  of  Morocco,  and  of  tho 
countries  beyond,  but  the  garrison  of  Qibraltar  almost 
depends  f  )r  ita  supplies  uiiun  tho  vast  poaturea  and 
fertile  landa  of  Morocco,  the  produce  of  which  ia 
shippc<l  at  Tangier,  So  vital  ia  tho  connection  be- 
tween Abyla  and  Ciil|x>,  that,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
lato  S|>anish  invasion,  the  British  government  would 
havo  made  tho  permanent  occupation  of  Tangier  a 
catut  belli.  Although  wo  cannot  hold  tho  place  our- 
selves, and  tho  French  declare  that  "  tho  question  of 
Algeria  cannot  be  confined  within  tho  limit  of  tho 
French  possessions"  {Souvenir  d'un  Yoyagt  du  Maroe, 
par  M.  liey,  Paris),  still  it  is  manifest,  that  Great 
Britain  will  not  willingly  allow  of  tho  occupation  of 
this  important  site  by  any  ci^n  civilised  ])ower. 

Very  arousing  stories  are  told  by  the  maaters  of  the 
small  craft,  who  trans|H)rt  the  bullocki  from  hence  to 
Gibraltar.  The  government  of  that  place  are  only 
allowed  to  ex|x>rt,  at  a  low  duty,  per  annum  a  certain 
number  of  bullocks.  The  contractor's  .igents  come 
over;  and  at  the  moment  of  embarking  tho  cattle, 
something  like  tho  following  dialogue  ensues: — 

Agent  of  Conlraetor. — "  Count  away  1" 

Captain  of  tlit  Port. — "  One,  two,  three,"  &c., 
"  thirty,  forty.     Ah  I  stop,  stop.     Too  many." 

Agent  of  Contractor. —"  No,  you  fool  I  there  are  only 
thirty." 

Captain  qftlie  Port—"  You  lie  !  there  are  forty." 

Agent  of  Contractor. — "  Only  thirty,  I  tell  you," 
(putting  three  or  four  dollars  into  his  hand). 

Captain  of  th«  Port. — "  Well,  well,  there  are  only 
thirty." 

The  dreary  monotony  of  Moorish  life  ia  described  by  a 
traveller  as  one  day  broken  into  by  a  juvenile  strolling 
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•tngcr,  who  Attracted  a  crowd  of  lilciit  uiid  uttoiitiva 
liitKiiRm.  It  wiM  II  giiit<ti'iil  ni^ht  to  nou  old  iiion,  willi 
loll);  mid  Hilvcry  bonrilH,  rri'liniiiK  in  miito  ni  d  aorioiis 
attuiitioii ;  youii){  imiu  loiiiiKing  in  tlu-  pridu  and  coii- 
DuiiiiianvHiiofttiiimal  Htrrngtli ;  littlocliildron  inturinixcd, 
Imt  without  prattln  or  iiicrriuicnt — nil  lixod  and  fiwoi- 
niitt'd  with  the  chnrm  of  vooiil  sonx.  The  vociilist 
hiniHvlf  wiiH  n  picturotujuu  olijcct :  liix  liicu  wiih  liiinit 
bliivk  wiUi  AfriuH  aun,  hiH  burn  hojid  wiu  wildly  UDVcrod 
with  l(iiiji{,  black  iiinttod,  and  curly  Imir,  Ixit  hia  cyu 
wax  Hoft  iind  iHironu  ;  anti,  m  liu  Hlrctclicd  liii  throiit 
iipwiirdH  to  give  conipiim  to  hia  voicp,  hu  hccuiciI  im  i{ 
111)  would  ciitch  iiia|)inition  from  thu  Prophet  in  Hoavi'u. 
A  coai-ao  brown  blanket  cnvt-lopi'd  his  aparo  and  way- 
worn body,  hia  only  clothing  and  ahcltcr  from  thu  heat 
by  day  and  tlio  cold  by  night,  a  fold  of  which  fell  upon 
Ilia  naked  feet. 

Tho  voice  of  the  Arab  voi-ali»t  wiw  extremely  plain- 
tive, even  to  the  tonua  and  inlluctiona  of  diatreax,  and 
tho  burden  of  hia  Hong  wua  of  religimi  and  of  lovo — 
two  wiitiinentH  which  all  pure  miiida  delight  to  combine. 
When  he  atop|)ed  a  nioment  to  take  brejitli,  n  murmur 
ofapplauM'  vibrated  through  the  Ntill  air  of  the  even- 
ing, not  indited  for  thu  youth,  but  fur  Ciod  ! '  for  it  waa 
a  prayer  of  the  artlcsa  and  enntpturcd  byataiidora,  in- 
voking Allah  to  blcaa  the  Ringing  lad,  and  alao  to  bless 
lliuin,  while  lucribing  all  jiraiae  to  tho  Deity,  This 
devout  Rceiio  raiaeil  tho  Moors  greatly  in  my  estimation, 
I  thought  men  could  not  be  barbarians,  or  even  a 
jealoua  or  vindictive  race,  who  were  charmed  with 
audi  aimpio  nielo<ly  of  aouiida,  and  with  aeutimeiitii  go 
ptiru  aud  truo  to  nature. 

The  A  nib  youth  gang— 

Oil,  then)  '■  none  but  the  Oiio  Uml  I 

I'll  journey  over  tho  Detcrt  fur 

To  Hek  my  love  thu  fiiimt  of  inniileni  i 

Tlio  cninelii  nioaii  louilly  to  ciirry  inu  tliitlicr, 

(liiinly  lire  tliey,  niiil  Hector  timii  tho  ■wlll'leggiid  mtlicb, 

Oh,  tlieru  '•  none  but  One  (loil ! 

What  tliou^h  tlio  Desert  wind  ilay  ino  j 

What  of  It  i>  dunth  ii  from  Ood, 

And  woo  tome!  1  cannot  repine. 

Hut  I'll  iiivny  to  the  abiHliJ  of  my  love, 

I'll  vinbraco  her  with  all  my  ■tren);lb, 

I'll  boar  her  bock  thonce,  and  rest  her  on  my  couch. 

Oh,  there  '■  nono  but  tlio  One  Uod  I 

HO  sang  in  ]daintivo  accontii  the  youth,  until  tho  laat 
ray  of  the  huh  lingered  on  tho  minaret's  tops,  when 
by  the  louder  and  authoritative  voice  of  tho  Muezin 
calling  tho  Faithful  to  pmycra,  thia  crowd  of  tho  wor- 
aliip()eni  of  gong  and  vocal  harmony  was  disperiied  to 
meet  again,  and  forthwith  chant  a  more  aolonin  atrain. 
The  poor  lad  of  tho  gtrccta  and  higliwaya  went  into  thu 
luoaquo  aloii;;  with  hia  motley  group  of  lulmirci-a  :  and 
uU  blendod  their  voicog  and  devotion  together  in  prayer 
and  adoration,  lowly  and  in  profound  ;iiostration,  before 
tho  Great  Alhih. 

Many  curioiu  anecdotea  arc  current  re8|)ccting  tho 
conaiils  and  Moorish  government.  A  Spanish  consul 
oiico  took  it  into  his  head  to  atriko  his  ting  and  leave 
Tangier.  Whilat  ho  was  gone,  tho  Emperor  mtlcrcd 
nil  tho  Jowa  to  go  and  take  iHig.se.ssion  of  his  house  and 
live  in  it,  as  a  degradation.  The  consular  house  was 
goon  crammed  with  dirty  Jews,  whoso  vcnnin  and  filth 
rendered  the  liougo  uiit«iiantalilo  until  it  had  under- 
gone a  thorough  repair  and  cleanging.     Sometimes  tho 
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Km|ior»r  showa  a  great  ntl'uction  for  a  particular  coiiMilnr 
family,  Thu  family  of  the  Portiigui'se  consul  woro 
great  favourites.  During  the  war  of  succession  in 
IVrlugal,  tho  I'ortiigucsu  consul  contraited  dnbti  in 
Tangier,  not  being  able  to  gut  his  salary  iiniidst  tlio 
strife  of  parlies.  The  Mourscoiiiplaiiied  to  the  Kiiipuior 
of  the  consul's  debts.  Milley  Abd  Knthiiwin,  thnugli  it 
thoniugh  miser  himself,  paid  the  cimsiil's  debts,  alleging 
as  a  ruaaun,  "Thu  consul  wiis  a  friend  nl'  my  unoestors, 
and  liu  shall  Iki  my  friend."  The  I'ortugiii'sc!  govern- 
ment wished  to  remove  this  cunsul  on  aoeniint  of  his 
alleged  Miguelite  jiro]HjnMitii's,  Imt  tie:  Kiiipcmr  thl'iat- 
oiicd,  if  they  diil,  that  ho  would  not  receive  iiiinther. 

A  whimsical  story  is  current  in  Tangier  respecting 
(he  dealings  of  thu  Shereefian  court  with  the  Neaiiiilitaii 
govornment,  which  characturistically  sets  forlli  Alciorisli 
diplomacy  or  mamuuvriiig.  A  ship-lnad  of  sulphur 
was  sent  to  the  Ein|ieror,  Tho  Moorish  authorities 
declared  it  was  very  coarso  and  ini-xed  with  dirt.  With 
great  alacrity,  tho  Ncaiiolitan  government  sent  another 
load  of  liner  and  better  ipiality.  This  was  delivered  ; 
and  the  consul  asked  the  Moorish  functionaries  to  allow 
thu  coarse  sul|)hur  to  bo  conveyed  back,  The.Ho  wortliies 
replied,  "Oh  dear,  no!  it  is  of  no  cnnsoipionce,  tho 
Kniperor  says,  ho  will  keep  tho  bad,  and  not  olfenil  h  s 
royal  cousin,  thu  King  of  Nuiiles,  by  sending  it  b.ick." 
Tlio  Neapolitan  government  had  no  alti'riiative  but  ti 
submit,  and  thank  the  chief  of  iihorecfs  for  hisextreino 
coudcscenaion  in  accepting;  two  ghiploails  of  sulphur 
instead  of  one. 

There  nru  occasional  communications  between  Tan- 
gier and  Tarifii,  in  Spain,  but  tlioy  are  very  Ircipiont 
with  Uibraltar.  A  vast  rpiantity  of  Euru|iuaii  mer- 
chnndiso  is  imported  horo  iroin  Uibraltar  fui'  Fez  and 
tho  north  of  Morocco, 

All  the  ]iostal  and  despatch  business  also  comes 
through  Tangier,  which  has  privileges  that  few  or  no 
other  Maroi{uine  cities  possess.  The  einpcroi-s,  indeeil, 
liuvo  lieeii  wont  to  call  it  "  thu  City  of  (,'liristians." 
In  tho  environs  there  is  at  times  a  gisid  deal  ui 
game,  and  tho  European  residents  go  out  to  shoot  its 
in  othur  countries  to  take  a  walk.  Tliu  principal 
gauio  is  thu  partridge  and  hare,  and  thu  graiiil  sport 
thtt  wild  bour.  Our  otlicera  oi  tho  Ctibiiiltar  garrison 
come  over  for  shooting ;  but  (piiickery  ami  humbug 
exist  in  ovorytliing.  A  young  man  has  just  arrived 
from  Oibniltar,  who  hail  been  previously  six  weeks  on 
his  puHsagu  from  Holland  to  that  place,  with  his  legi 
fixed  in  a  pair  of  three-league  boots.  He  .says  ho  has 
come  from  Holland  on  puriwao  to  a|Mirt  and  hunt  in 
Morocco.  Several  of  the  consuls,  when  they  go  out 
sporting,  metamorphose  themselves  into  veteran  Nii- 
midian  aportsmen.  You  would  imaginu  they  were 
going  to  hunt  lions  for  montlia  in  the  ravines  of  tho 
Atlius  whereas  it  is  only  to  shoot  a  ati-ay  partridge  or 
a  limping  linre,  or  jXirchancu  they  may  meet  with  u 
boar.  And  thia  they  do  for  a  couplo  of  days,  or  twenty- 
four  hours,  sleeping  during  thu  night  very  anugly 
under  tenia,  and  fed  and  feasted  with  milk,  fowls,  and 
sheep  by  tho  Arabs, 

Moi-occo,  like  all  dosjiotic  countries,  fiirnishos  sonio 
severe  examples  of  the  degrading  of  high  fimctionariea. 
There  is  an  old  man,  Sidi-el-Artz-es-Said,  living  there, 
who  is  a  marked  victim  of  imiicrial  lyi-aniiy.  Some 
years  ago  the  omiieror  dcsi>uilcd  him  of  all  his  wealth, 
and  throw  him  into  prison,  after  ho  had  been  twenty 
years  bashaw  of  his  district.  Ho  was  in  prison  one 
year  with  hin  two  80ii%     The  object  of  thu  emiicror 
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WHS  to  cxtcpii  llii!  Iiist  (Hue of  l-iiri  iiioiu'v,  ninl  hi-  i'iit!i-rly  I  Tlio  old  gciitlfinnn  is  nlwnyfi  mciTy  nncl  Wnl,  in  Bpito 
micccclcd.  Till!  ii|i|iri'v<(>r,  Imwrvrr,  iTJi'iitcil  ii  li'tlr  |  of  tlir  tri'iitmi'iit  IViiin  liis  iiii|ienii!  t4iHknmNt('r. 
oil  till-  ilriitli  of  mil'  of  liis  virtiin'H  nous,  ivlrnHoil  'liiii  |  Tin-  gniiiil  cic«'ii)iii'  for  tlin  KngliKJi  nt  Tiiiijjii'r  is 
fiiiiii  miiliiii'ini'iit,  mill  Kiivi'  tlir  ex  liasliiiw  '.v.-.i  !i..,i«i'(i,  |  Iti'iiolirj,  Ifi-  in  ii  iiiiiii  of  alHHit  sixty  yt-iii-H  of  iigi", 
om-  for  liiiiiM'lf  ami  tin-  otliiT  for  'lis  surviving'  son.  and  initiati'il  into  tlir  siildiinrat  invstc'rit'.s  of  tiin  con- 
'I'lio  old  lajilaiii  of  llir  |Miit  lian  Ihtii  no  Iihs  than  ii  solar  |«i|ilicH  of  thr  Shrri-cfs.  Bi'ii  is  full  of  anccdotoii 
ilo/rii  tinirs  ill  imIhoii,  iiiiilrr  thr  ('xhausliiif{  |iirs>nri'  of  rvrryhody  and  fviMTthiiif;,  from  the  eni|)<'i'or  on  tho 
of  thr  iiii|Midi,  Afti'r  thr  iiii|irrial  iiiisii'  liaij  rii|ii(ni~ly  Slii'tTi-fiaii  thronr,  down  to  tin"  mad  nil  1  ni^gi'd  drrvisli 
bled  his  laiitain,  lir  Irts  him  out  to  (ill  lii<  -kiii  agiiiii.     in    tlir  "trnt.      <  »iir  rici'ioiic  kcrps  a  hook,   in  which 


till!  naiiir«  i.f  all  his  English  f;uos(s  have  hwn  from  I  stn'ots  of  T»ndon  wnn  |mvi'il  with  U'o'd,  or,  nt  any 
(iuii^  to  tinii'  iiiMiibi'd.  Jlis  visitors  liavi'  liri'ii  prill-  !  rati',  that  iimsiiiuih  as  In-  (hn)  had  in  his  tiini'  riitrr- 
ii|iHlly  ollii'iMs  from  (lihraltar,  who  come  here  for  a  tiiinid  mi  many  KuKlishim  ii  :it  his  hos|iitalili'  esta- 
few  days'  sportin;,'.  On  the  liomliardineiit  of  'I'angier,  lilishiiient  at  Tan<;ier  (tor  wliirh,  however,  he  was  well 
Jieii  left  the  eouutry  with  olhei-  fugitives.  The  Moorish  :  paid),  he  would  lie  sure  to  make  his  fortune  hy  a  visit 
lalililo  |ilundcred  his  house;  and  many  valuables  which  \  to  Kngland. 

were  there  coneealed,  pledged  liy  iiersons  lieliinging  to  .Atr.  Itichiinlson  m«t  Ben  rioi'iik'iitully  in  the  Ntroets 
Tangier,  were  canied  away,  lien  was  therefore  ruined,  of  I  imiloii  in  great  distress.  .Some  friemls  of  the  Aiiti- 
tjouic  foolish   piiiplu  at   Uilmiltar   told   Iten  that  tliu    iSlaveiy  Hoeiety  suhsorilied  a  small  huiii  for  him,  uiid 
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sent  him  back  to  his  family  in  Uibntltar.  Poor  Ttcii 
was  ostoniKliod  to  find  as  muck  misery  in  tlib  atrrcts  of 
our  own  mutropolid  us  iu  any  town  of  Morocco. 

Ituganling  liis  co-rcligioiiisl!)  in  Knglund,  B(<n  (>)>- 
served  witli  bittcrncsa,  "  Thu  JewH  tliero  are  no  good  ; 
tliey  nro  great  l)liiclcgnard.'<.''  Ho  was  disa|i|)ninto(I 
at  their  want  of  liberality,  &a  well  as  tlicir  want  of 
Hyni|)atliy  for  Morocco  Jowg.  Hen  thought  Im  kniiw 
everything,  and  the  ways  of  thin  wiekcd  world,  but  hin 
visit  to  England  convinced  him  ho  niiist  begin  the 
w  nid  over  again.  Our  cicerone  is  very  shrewd,  in 
bleiised  with  a  good  share  of  eoninion  sense,  is  by  no 
nienns  bigoted  against  Muliunimadans  or  Olirist'ans,  and 
is  ono  of  the  most  respectublo  of  the  Burliary  Jews. 
His  infornnition  on  Sloi-oeei)  is,  however,  so  mixed  iij) 
with  the  marvellous,  that  only  a  person  well  a«inm:;.;cd 
with  North  Afriai  can  distinguish  the  jjrobab.') 
from  till!  improbable,  or  st^parato  the  wheat  from  th'. 
chilli.  Ben  has  a  large  family,  like  most  of  the  Maro- 
ipiinc  Jews  ;  bnt  the  great  attraction  of  his  IJtniily  i  i 
a  nio.st  lieautiful  daughter,  witli  a  comidcxion  of  Jrs- 
mine,  and  loeks  of  the  raven ;  a  iHU'iect  Haclicl  in 
loveliness,  ju'oving  fviUy  the  as.scrtiou  of  A'-  Bey,  and 
all  other  travellers  in  Morocco,  that  the  faiiest  women 
in  this  country  are  the  ,Jewcs»es.  Bon  ii-  thu  type  of 
many  a  Uarbary  Jew,  who,  to  considerable  intelligence, 
and  a  few  grains  of  what  may  be  called  fair  English 
honesty,  imites  the  ordinarily  deteriorated  chanetur  of 
men,  and  especially  Jews,  born  ai;:'  brought  Uj)  under 
oppressive  governments.  Ben  wouUi  sell  you  to  the 
cm|)eror  for  a  moderate  pri<;i' ;  and  so  would  the  Jewish 
consular  agents  of  Morocco.  A  traveller  in  this  country 
must,  therefore,  nevir  trust  u  Maroquiuo  Jew  in  a 
nuitter  of  vital  import  unco, 

in. 

Pout  os  Aazau  —  Battlk  I'icld  op  PoHioauiSE  axd 
Moons— bAiLicni!  OR  Al  Auaihii— Al  Kahk  Kiiuiii,  "tub 
(Ireat  Casclb"— Okeat  I'laix  of  Mamouau—I'oet  of 
MsuDirAU— StLEi!  l!ov.;uf.  VI)  i'oRSAiHs  — DuscinnioN 
o»  .Vai.kk-'I'hk  KATiViiii  :,,  ItirpLiig— Desniirriox  op 
Uabat— -LoriY  TowKU  oa  m  Hassan— Saints  a.mi 
Mauaiuiis— Daiiisu    ObS'inacv— Sitbhstitioks— Smakx 

CUAUUSUS. 

Bktween  Tangier  aail  Av/.illa  (Asilii,  good),  the 
Ancient  Zilia,  is  a  country  of  8^histo^,l  iiilU,  a  valley 
with  a  well-known  spring,  Ain  ud  Daliuh,  or  the  vine- 
yard spring  and  villago  attaehed  ,  then  the  Wad 
Marharr  (1),  coniposeil  of  two  streams,  the  second  of 
which  in  called  Wad-Mcshra-elAslief,  or  "tht,-  healing 
walering-|ilace."  Beyond  this  is  the  Wad  el-Ayya.shiili, 
"the  life  giving  strean,  ;"  and  then  Ar/.illa.  The.te 
rivers  are  niall  streams  in  the  dry  season,  but  they 
present  difficulties  1o  ford  in  the  winter.  Hills  ,ibout 
live  hundred  feet  high,  ealU'il  the  Par  Aklan,  covered 
with  coik  oaks,  wild  olive,  myrtle,  heatli  aaid  ])almetto, 
separate  the  llrst  two  streams.  It  is  •  nous  sonie- 
timea  to  ]ieruse  the  etymologies  of  oW  travellers. 
Leniprii(rc  calls  this  hilly  *irest  Ilabe-a-Clow.  and  the 
river  Maehini-lii-< 'jet.     > -.  the  head  of  the  valley  of 

the  El  Ayyashaii  is  a  nir«  oalWd  Al  Antad  (L'Ooted  i  it  ])0s.sc»i4es  a  fort  and  two  batteries,  said  to  be  in  tele- 
of  Captain  Washingtooi,  '■  the  tent-piii*. '  with  blocks  \  mble  i-e|>air  The  .>itreel.-iire  paved, and  tin  re  is  n  decent 
of  stono  di«po,sod  around  its  base,  like  a  Celtic  '  market  plae^  with  stone  sizmio.  The  Mgneablo  wind- 
remain,  ings  of  the  river,  and  tl)  ■  j,  irden»,  nrcb  irds  and  grotn 

Beyond  is  Arzilla.  in  a  champaign  country.     This  '  ol  palm  and  (range  t rce.-<,  .vith  which  the  town  isKi«» 
umall  sca-poi't,  which  was  sacked  by  the   Eoglish  in  !  roiimled,  give  to  it   >  peculiarly  pleiuing  ap]iearaiiee. 
936,  was  once  in  the  possesKi.m  of  the  I'ortugurse,  and  !      Higher  up  the  river,  and  on  its  northern  Iniiili,  is  Al 
va»  at  that  tim*  a  place  of  atrength  ;  but  thrungb  the  i  Kasr  Kebir,  or  the  great  ciMrtIo  originally  Miinlvd  Uf 


indoloneo  and  caprice  of  thu  Moorish  ])rinces,  its  fortl- 
tieations  have  been  neglected,  and  its  walls  are  r.ipidly 
decaying.  The  castle  covers  a  largo  space  of  ground, 
and,  though  it  has  been  long  in  a  very  ruinous  con- 
dition, appears  to  have  been  a  building  erected  formerly 
in  a  sujierior  style  of  Moorish  grandeur.  The  houses 
have  n  misontblo  appcanncc,  and  the  inhabitants,  who 
consist  of  about  a  thous-ind  Moors  and  Jews,  live  in  a 
state  of  the  moat  abject  poverty.  The  Arabs  ilwell  in 
the  villages  around,  more  e.i.ieeially  in  the  valleys  of 
the  rivei-s  and  pasture  lands,  ii  huts  rudely  constriieleil 
of  stones,  earth,  and  canes,  c:>vered  with  thatch,  and 
i\'Aio."cd  with  thick  and  high  hedges,  generally  of  aloes 
nin;  prickly  jiear,  with  hero  and  there  a  patch  of 
dhiirrah,  or  guinea-corn.  This  town  and  river  were 
well  known  to  the  older  geographers  as  a  colony,  under 
the  various  names  of  Zilia,  Zelis,  and  iSili. 

The  lower  road  froi=;  Arzilla  to  Laracho  (Al  Araish, 
"the  trelli.<es "),  lies  along  the  coast,  and  proscnls 
nothing  remarkable.  Not  ipiito  half  way  is  the  wiiite 
eliir  (Hafatu-1-Bcida),  rising  to  an  aUitiuli'  of  three 
hundred  and  eight  feet  alsive  the  sea.  The  uppM'  road 
pitsses  a  valley  of  myrtle  (Fahs-ur-Kihan),  a  plain  simi- 
larly shrnb-clad,  anotiier  valley  with  ;'«i.r»e  herUajre 
and  sandstone  bouldci-s,  known  us  t)ie  Camel's  N>-.'k 

(Hukbdi  Uhi-l-Jemol),  to  the   k-troe  fore.st  of  A I 

Araish  (Belut,  Quercus  BalLjta).  Ik-yond  thi."  i"  the 
valley,  <  r  Wad-el-Maslian,  '  the  lienefaetor,  a  Irilni- 
tary  to  tb'!  Wad  lllkos.  This  valley  is  green  and 
fertile,  an  well  peopled  with  Arab",  with  sevci'iil 
kublichs  '  dazzling  white,  and  cmbosonied  in  wild 
olive  and  tig  plantati  ms.  The  iiridge  known  as  Al 
Kantarah,  par  exn-Uetim,  is  lutiil  in  a  stale  of  good 
preservation.  Tiiis  is  the  scene  of  the  gre.d  action 
fought  between  the  Moors  and  >*ortuguoso  in  l/'7>*,  in 
which  Don  Seliastiaii  lost  his  life 

The  Wad  Ulkos  (Ouad-el-Koiis  of  the  Erc'neh  iiiul 
Portuguese),  and  tlio  river  of  Al  jVraish,  in  a  rapid 
yellow  stream,  about  one  humlrod  yards  in  width,  iiut 
much  wider  at  its  nioiilh,  where,  according  to  Lein- 
priere,  it  spreads  out  to  nigh  half  a-inile.  This  river 
was  known  to  the  uneicntH  lus  the  Li>:  (Ptel),  Lixa, 
Lixiis,  and  even  J.inx  and  l.ynx. 

Al  Araish,  according  to  Mr.  Kic!,ardson,  conlainu  a 
population  of  »',70"  Moors,  an''.  1,300  Jews,  The 
liouscs,  the  same  lra\elier  re'.iai'ks,  are  substantially 
built ;  and  the  fortilioatioiis  .re  good,  because  Iniilt  by 
the  Spaniards,  who  cajitu'vil  this  phice  in  10U>,  hut  it 
was  retaken  by  Mulai  'shinael  in  lOtii'.  The  ulimato 
is  soft  and  delicioii.-.  It  exjiorts  eork,  wool,  cotton, 
charcoal,  skins,  bark,  beans,  grain,  and  fruit,  and 
receives  in  exi'h.inge  iron,  cloth,  e. 'ttons,  iiuislins. 
sugar, and  tea,  The  Sloors  ha\e  beeon  ■!  nmcli  ad''i„iod 
to  the  use  of  the  latter  beverage, 

Al  Arai.sh  win,  iiulecd,  once  (lie  most  important 
commercial  port  on  the  const,  but  the  acemuulation  of 
alluvium  and  sand  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  eaii,<ed  it 
to  doeliiie.  It  was  bombarded  by  the  French  in  ITCJ 
for  aets  of  piruy  and  insult  to  the  nalional  Hag.  The 
town  is  situati'd  upon  ;in  easy  n.scent  fnim  the  sea,  and 
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the  rciiowuoJ  Al  Maiisur,  "  tho  victoriouH,"  who  dc- 
vigiiecl  it  an  a  inngiuiiKi  iiiul  place  uf  ruuJvzvous  for  )ii.s 
truu|is  <liirliig  tlie  gri'iil  prcpanktiuii  iiu  waH  making  for 
till!  cuii(|iiust  uf  Ciniiiada,  ami  still  a  tiilenibki  largi;  aud 
]H)|iuli)iiH  town,  HuiTuiiiuK'il  liy  old  and  niinuus  Widls  of 
licrring-ljonc  hiickwork  and  tupiii,  batlk'niunts,  loop- 
lioli'!<,  and  Ninidl  Hi|uai'i'  towoiit,  titty  pacvM  apart,  and 
about  a  niilo  ami  a  half  in  circunil'cri'nco.  The  KtreetH 
aid  narrow,  and  at  intervals  anhiil  norosM,  and  tlio 
liouscH  urc  rpiiiai'kablv  for  Imving  ridgod  roofs  of  tile 
'J'lion^  were  originally  (iftceu  inoscpics,  Imt  low  of  thcsr 
am  now  in  iiso.  Tho  haauir  (Al  Kaiseriya)  contains 
only  a  fi!W  iiipun  shops;  the  sokx,  or  niarktds,  and  fim- 
diiks,  or  inns,  arc  deserted  and  lifeless,  Tho  popula- 
tion is  aljout  8,000,  of  whom  about  500  may  be  Jews. 
The  tjwn  is  surroumlcd  by  orchards  and  gardens  of 
orange,  poniegmnati',  ami  ]i:ilni,  in  great  luxuriance. 

Prooeeiliiig  tnmi  Al  Kiisr  to  the  south-westward,  or 
from  A!  Araiidi  along  the  spi.-shore,  the  great  jilain  of 
Alamorah — and  which  is  said  to  stretch  eighty  miles 
inland — is  alike  re.iched.     At  the  head  are  the  ruins 


of  a  site  called  UUl  .Mamorali,  with  tin- 


designated 


as  Muliu-abu-S*jlluin,  t.e.  Father  ladiler,  or  my  Lord 
Kuselhim.  Clone  by  is  an  extensivi'  lagoon,  and, 
beyond,  a  castle  in  ruins,  now  ealleil  H.it  1 1-Kurisi, 
"  cold  or  bleak  house,"  but  said  by  I.,empriere  to  bo 
called  aiXer  u  Moorish  noble  who  was  |>ut  lo  death 
tlien>.  On  these  jilains  Arab  villages  change  into 
Duwars,  or  circular  emampments  of  fmin  tweiity  to 
thirty  tents,  anil  there  are  very  numerous  Kubliehs  : 
more  ancient  tumuli  also  abound.  The  plaiiLs,  being 
rich  in  verdui-e,  afford  nbundant  pasturage,  and  trees 
grou])  together  naturally,  so  tts  to  give  them  a  purk- 
like  H|>|)oaraiice. 

Passing  A  in-el-f«lfel,  or  |iepper  sjiring,  the  traveller 
c :imc8  upon  anoth>-r  and  still  greater  lagoon,  twenty 
inilos  lone  i>y  one  and  ahalf  broad,  and  of  fresh  water. 
It  IS  called  Moriiinli  llaH-ud-Daura,  or  tho  lake  or 
nionuH  of  the  round  ca|>e,  a  low  sandy  ca|>o  on  the 
Atlantic  (Muiju  Kns-ed  Doiiin,  or  lake  with  the  wind- 
ing hcud,  of  Chaplain  W.isliington).  Tliis  line  sheet  of 
water  abounds  with  wat<!r-fowl  and  fish,  especially  eels. 
Tho  soil  is  li.dit  and  Ktiidy,  ann  the  herbage  conrHe, 
with  dense  ^k>x  hs  of  annuals,  ivhich,  in  this  prolitie 
country,  attain  an  elevation  <  i  ten  feet,  with  stems 
live  inche.-i  thick.  There  ar'  numerous  Duwai's  and 
Kubbchs  along  the  shorts,  but  few  trees,  and  there  are 
also  Beveral  inlands  on  the  lake  decorated  with  sanc- 
tuaries— insular  spots  being  here,  as  elsewhere,  »*crcd 
lo  holy  purposes. 

This  lake  is  s(>|«iruicd  by  a  low  ridgo  of  sandstone 
from  the  Wad  Suhu,  or  Oiiad  Hebou,  "  mountain 
river"  the  ancient  Subur,  which  winds,  in  the 
boldest  sweeps  imaginable,  through  a  rich  and  varied 
plain  us  far  as  the  cyti  euu  reach.  It  is  obout  four 
hundred  \arils  wide  at  its  mouth,  with  a  bar  of 
uaiid.  nearly  dry  at  low-water  spring  tidct.  On  the 
southern  bank  of  the  river,  situated  on  a  height  of 
about  ten  fei't,  ami  distant  one  mile  from  the  sea,  is 
tho  town  of  Mehdiyah,  commonly  written  Mehedia, 
ami  also  called  Nuova  Mainorali.  According  to  Mar- 
mel,  this  town  was  built  by  Yakub  al-Maiisur  "  the 
victorious,"  to  defend  the  embouchuii'  of  the  river.  It 
was  captured  by  the  Sj)aniatds  in  ICll,  and  n^taken 
by  th'i  Moors  in  1081 .  Thi!  Corsaira  used  formerly  to 
take  refuge  here,  as  also  at  A I  Araisli.  When  iu  tho 
possession  of  the  Spaniards,  this  w;is  a  jilaco  of  some 
oonsuqucnce,  as  the  ruins  of  handsome  fountains,  archca, 


and  churches  attest ;  its  ru'tifiLilions  were  rosiicctablo ; 
a  doublo  wall,  if  not.  .i  ditch  on  the  s»)utli-we8teriiside; 
a  long,  low  battery  dcfemled  the  iK'ach  and  entranco 
of  the  river,  ami  the  citadel  commanded  the  whole. 
The  town  now  contains  only  from  ;)00  to  400  inha- 
bitants, ehictly  (isliernieii,  w  ho  sulmist  by  tho  sale  of 
sliebbel,  or  liarliary  salmon,  which  is  caught  here  in 
great  abundance.  Water  communieatioii  exists  be- 
tween this  city  and  Fez,  but  is  not  taki'ii  ad\antMgo 
of.  The  ruins  of  a  third  .Mamorah  uri^  met  with  soiuu 
twenty  miles  up  the  river.  It  is  possible  that  this 
particular  Mumomli  re|ire.sents  the  site  of  the  aiiiieiit 
colony  called  banasa,  and  which  is  described  by  I'liny 
as  on  the!  river  8ubur,  "amuis,  uingniticus,  et  navigo- 
balis." 

Mehdiyah  issiluatedtmtlicsamecxti'ngivcplainamdd 
Muniorah,  with  fertile  past  arcs,  expaniling  lakes,  winding 
livers,  and  verdanl  plan  tat  ions,  diversi  lied  by  the  encamp, 
meiit.s  and  whitewashed  siinctuaries  of  the  nomailio 
Arabs,  and  their  (locks  ami  hcrils.  "What  a  delight- 
ful resi'leiicc,"  ixehiiined  old  Lempriere,  '•  it  would  be 
if  the  country  had  not.  the  misfortune  to  groan  under 
an  urbilnrv'  and  oj.pres.~ive  goverameiit  I" 

The  way  from  iMehdiyah  to  Salee  (liflei'ii  inilei)  lies 
ill  great  part  along  a  vale,  towards  whi.  Ii  the  hills slo|io 
gi^ntly  on  eiieh  side  ;  there  is  a  small  lake  to  the  right, 
tenanted,  like  the;  other,  by  the  splendid  l!och  Illiuinar, 
or  "  red  gofise,"  nearly  as  large  a^  a  swan.  To  the  north 
is  tho  great  forest  of  Mainora  (<iliabali-dha-l' Debit,  or 
forest  of  oaks),  of  unknown  extent.  The  only  I  raveller 
who  appears  lohave  pas.irfl  tli rough  it,  Don  ,)u  ui  Itadia, 
better  known  as  Ali  Mey,  describes  it  as  .i  wood  ot 
holm  oak,  almimds,  lentics,  aiul  large  willows,  through 
which  he  journeyed  in  a  few  hours.  It  gives  shelter 
to  many  wild  beasts,  aiiKHig  which  boars  are  the  miMt 
niiiiieidui,  and  lions  the  Iccstno.  Ifichard.'^on  only  give* 
this  forest  au  i  rtent  of  sixty  acres,  but  that  was  Irotu 
licamay. 

Morocco,  like  Algiem,  hnn  been  nlwnyg  c»-Iebnit<'<l 
for  its  piraeie.i,  but  of  all  the  |daces  ni  thf  tirstnien 
tioned  tountry  that  has  earned  the  most  unenviable 
notoriety  in  that  respt-et  isSah'i-.  This  jilace  at  ono 
time  grew  so  powerful  from  its  frecliooting  and  ma- 
rauding expeditions,  'IS  t"  Inrni  a  speciis  of  naval  and 
military  republic,  whicliMl  the  authority  of  the  Hultaii 
himself  at  defiance.  These  Salei^  rovers  werc!  nt  that 
time  amongst  the  most  eourageoux  ami  the  most 
fc!rocious  in  the  wmhl,  and  tin",  have  been  actually 
known  to  ii '  under  Lumly  Island  in  the  l!rilish 
Chill. iiel,  waiting  to  intercept  I'ritish  traders. 

On  the  side  opposite  to  Salee  is  situated  the  town 
of  Itabat,  which  formerly  p.irtook  eipially  with  Salee 
in  its  piratical  depredatioiK.  and  was  generally  con- 
founded with  it.  NVhile  Sale(^  and  Kidiat  were  thus 
formidable,  they  were  what  might  bo  termed  indo- 
jieudent  states,  paying  only  a  very  siiiall  tribute  to  tho 
KnilKUov,  and  barely  acknowledging  him  for  their 
sovereign.  This  state  of  imlepcndence  iimhaibtedly 
gave  nncomnion  vigour  to  tlnir  piratical  exertions, 
Fesv  will  take  much  pains,  or  encounter  great  risks  for 
the  acipiisitioli  id'  wcallli,  without  the  certainty  of 
enjoying  it  unmolested.  Sidi  Maliouict,  however,  when 
prince,  subdued  tluwe  towns,  and  annexed  thei''  co  tho 
empire.  This  was  a  mortal  blow  to  their  piracies;  for 
when  those  ilespenile  mariners  lelt  the  uncertainty  of 
possessing  any  lenglli  of  lime  I  heir  captures,  tlii'y 
no  longer  became  solicitous  to  acipiirc  tin  in;  and  al 
length,  when  the  man  who  hud  deprived  them  of  their 
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|>rivile){i-.s  liociuno  omporor,  )io  put  a  tntiil  stop  to  tlicir 
deprodatioiiH,  liy  duclnriug  liiinHclf  iii.  |M'aco  witli  all 
Ktinipc.  Kiiic'O  that  |H<ri(Hl  tin;  uiitrunci!  of  tlio  riviT 
liiu  Ikjoii  m  grailiiiilly  tilling  up  with  hhikI  waftlicil  in 
by  tlm  wa,  that  was  it  possihlii  for  tliiw!  pcoplo  to 
roeiivcr  tliiMr  in(lo|H'nil<'nvi',  it  would  incn|)neitato 
thorn  from  carrying  on  tlifir  piracies  to  tlieir  foriniT 
extent. 

In  tlifl  tim<- of  Sultan  Miilai  Zldan,  in   1G48,  timt 

{irincx-,  (indiiig  liinmclf  unaMi'  to  roduer  llio  mvorx  liy 
lis  own  jiowrr,  and  no  douht  di.slikingnHtntu  of  tiling's 
wliioh  fiiivr  credit  to  tlic  cinpirc  for  a  rant  number  of 
|u-rdatoriat  cxploitu,  wliicli  brouf;lit  nothing  to  tlio 
ini|H'rial  cxchi'ipicr,  bit  upon  tliii  nutablo  uxjivdicnt  of 
elainii^  ,  the  assistanco  of  one  of  the  greatest  sutfci  i-h 
from  tliewi  very  piraeicH — Cliarles  I.  of  Kngbiiul.  Tbi' 
i'eipii-><t  madn  waa  that  that  prince  aboidd  senil  a 
Kipiadron  to  beleaguer  the  pliu:e  by  xea,  wlule  the? 
Hultau  ithould  attack  it  by  litnd.  The  coinbincil 
openitions  met  with  happy  reunite,  the  city  was  ro- 
dueeil  for  the  tinio  being,  ami  several  notorious  pirates 
put  to  death. 

The  town  of  Rnljat  was,  in  licmpriero's  tinin,  do- 
fendeil  oil  the  seaside  by  thiH.'e  forts  tolerably  well 
ruiishi'd,  and  which  liiid  liccu  erected  only  soiin'  i-liort 
time  pri'viously  by  an  Knglish  renegade  (a  word  which 
wr  are  happy  to  say  has  become  almost  obsideto  in  our 
laiixuage)  ami  furnished  with  giiiia  from  Oibmltar. 
Tile  walls  of  the  town  iuclosi'd  a  large  spaeo  of  ground. 
The  houses  in  gi  n'l-iil  were  good,  and  many  of  tho 
inhitbitan's  wealthy.  The  Jews,  who  were  vi'ry  nil 
mer<m^  were  nenenilly  in  belter  circumstances  than 
those  of  Linicho  (Al  Arai.ib  "  tliir  tnlliscs")  or 
Tangier  ;  and  their  women,  the  ohl  traveller  declared, 
oiiil  t'aptaiii  Washington  cMirroboiates  tlu'  statement, 
are  by  far  more  beautiful  than  at  any  other  town  in 
this  empire.  He  was  introduced  to  one  family  in 
partieular,  where  he  says,  out  of  eight  sisters,  nature 
hud  \tnu  m  luvish  to  tlicm  all  tiiat  lie  f<-lt  hims<'lf  at 
a  h«s  determine  which  was  tho  liandHomest.  A 
roiiibination  of  regular  leatiires,  ch«irues«  of  com- 
|■tl^\ion,  and  expressive  black  eyivi,  pm  them  a  dis- 
tinguished pre-eminence  ovir  their  nation  in  general  ; 
iinil  tlieir  iHjrsons,  though  not  improved  bv  the  advau- 
tagi'  wliicii  European  ladii-  derive  from  dnss,  were 
Ktill  ii'iilete  with  giHc'o  .Mid  olcganco. 

I'assing  under  an  aipuyluct  extending  one  mile  south- 
east, its  arches  thirty  ft-ot  high,  eight  wide,  f^nr 
thick,  of  ma.soiii-y,  and  of  antiipiity,  t\i</>tg}\  it.  is 
cltlticnlt  to  say  of  what  const riicjtion,  but  in  good 
repair,  Captain  Washington  nlules  that  ho  entered 
the  town  of  8ln,  or  Sali^,  once  the  terror  "f  the  seas, 
so  renowned  f)r  its  rovers,  wh'iii'  (iariii/  exploits 
reached  even  to  our  own  coant  of  Clirislenilom  ,  whose 
city  und  |)ort  were  a  constant  scene  of  riot  and  bustle 
nild  activity,  now  mined,  still,  and  lifelcr  ;  such  are 
the  fruitJ<  of  ignorance,  despotism,  and  Miiliaininadaii- 
isni.  The  ))resent  town,  built  on  a  sandy  point,  ex- 
tiMiding  to  the  sea,  lorming  H:e  north  cist,  in  bank  of 
the  river,  is  alxnit  liiilf  a  mile  in  length,  by  a  ipiortcr 
in  breadth,  surrounded  by  walls  thirty  feet  high,  and 
mpmro  towers  every  (ifty  paces.  Its  detViicoB  are  a 
long  battery  of  twenty  guii.s,  facing  the  sea,  a  round 
fcu't  at  entrance  of  the  river,  and  a  gun  or  two  on  tho 
gates.  The  mo.si|Ucs,  archea  and  fountains  in  tin;  city 
sliowiil  traces  of  beautiful  Hciil[iture,  and  of  great 
nntiipiity,  but  (he  streets  were  narrow  und  the  huusuu 
•oiubru,  M  ill  all  Mo<jri3h  towiis. 


Sidee  and  Rabat  are  separated  by  a  river,  callcil  by 
tho  Moors,  "the  Father  of  Kipplcs"  or  Abu  Itakrak, 
vulgarly  liu  liakrak — whence  the  l!oiirigr;ig  of  our 
map — which  is  described  as  being  aliont  live  huiiilrod 
yards  broad  when  full.  'i  he  bar,  about  one-eighth 
of  a  mile  from  tln^  eiitntnce,  runs  almost  acro.vi,  to  a 
west-south-west  direction,  with  three  or  four  feet  in  it 
at  low  water,  leaving  a  channel  'it  each  end — iho 
Mool-s  use  the  eastern  ;  the  ii.se  of  tiile  is  from  nine 
to  ten  feet,  and,  inside,  the  harbour  is  ijiiite  sheltered, 
with  water  for  a  frigate.  The  imperial  dockyard  is 
hen',  and  tin'  few  ships,  siiuill  trailers,  lishing-boats, 
and  tlic  fcrry-lHiats,  plyinij  to  and  fro  Is'twcen  tho 
two  towns,  imparted  an  animation  to  the  scene  that 
was  exceedingly  iiire  in  .Morocco. 

lUbat  stamls  on  the  south-western  side  of  the  rivi>r, 
liCty  or  sixty  feet  abnvc>  its  level,  on  banks  of  crum- 
blinj;  sandstone.  As  seen  from  tin'  op|«>»it«  shore,  tho 
grouping  of  niinair'ls,  palm-trees,  ruined  walls,  and  old 
ni<>s<|nes,  crow  lied  by  its  Neiierable  ami  battlcinentcd 
Kasbali,  across  a  bro:el  lull  river,  isMi\  pictunw|ue. 
A  curtain  of  live  hiin.lied  yards  facing  the  sea,  flankeil 
by  two  eircul.ir  batteries  of  twelve  guns  each,  about  as 
many  more  in  tlie  Kasbali  or  citadel,  ami  a  small  bat- 
tery overhMiking  the  river,  at  the  south-westiin  end  of 
the  town,  form  its  sea  defeme-  On  the  land  side  is  a 
strong  wall,  thirty  feet  high,  with  sipiuie  towers  eveiy 
fifty  paces,  of  tapis  wdrk  with  angles  of  masonry.  The 
town  extemlH  tlirce  ipiartcrs  of  a  mile  in  length,  by 
one-third  in  bieadtli,  and  walled  orchards  of  about 
two  hundred  acres  reach  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
towards  the  ruin<sl  mos<pie  with  the  lofty  tower  bcfoi-o 
alluded  to. 

This  tower,  till'  Siiia  Ilns^in,  as  it  is  called  by  tho 
MiK^rs,  staniling,  a«  it  iloes,  two  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  is  the  most  conHjiicu- 
oils  object,  and  ii  I'l.si  by  which  this  coast  wiaild  iif 
rceogiiise<l  in  approaching  I'rom  the  sea,  as  it  must  bo 
visilile,  from  the  deck  of  a  frigat'  six  or  seven  leagues. 
Tlioro  are  ten  newques,  besides  the  mausoleum  of  a, 
tldun,  that  of  the  hero  of  Moori.sli  Africa,  the  mighty 
Al  Mansiii,  and  no  end  of  kiibbehs  or  sepulchral  nionu- 
r.ieiits  to  saints  and  niarabnts. 

The  coasts  and  cities  of  Morocco  are  inundated  with 
saints  of  every  descripticiii  and  degree  of  sanctity. 
Morocco,  ill  fact,  is  not  .mly  tlie  classic  land  I'f  Mari- 
bills,  but  their  lioini'aiel  haunt,  and  spheie  of  agitation. 
There  are  ten  thoiisaiul  Abd  el-Kaders  and  I'll  Mazjs, 
alt  disputing  authority  with  tin  High  I'riest,  who  sits 
on  tlie  green  throne  of  the  Sin  nfs.  Sometimes  they 
a.s.Huine  the  cliaraeterofdcmagofiuis,  and  inveigh  against 
the  rapacity  and  corruption  of  tiie  court  and  govern- 
ment. At  others  they  appi-ai  :is  prophets,  prophets  of 
ill,  by  preaching  boldly  (be  Holy  War. 

Sometime  ago  a  number  of  handkerchiefs  wi-re 
brought,  or  i-athcr  smuggled,  into  Mogador,  having 
printed  upon  tliciii  pas-sagcs  from  the  Ki.ran.  One  of 
them  got  into  the  hands  of  the  Kiiiperor,  who  thinking 
the  Christians  were  ridiculing  the  sacred  book,  ordered 
instuntcr  all  the  cities  of  the  co.ist  to  be  seiiivhcd  to 
disi'ovcr  the  otl'ender  who  introduced  them.  Happily 
for  the  merchant  he  was  not  found  out.  His  highness 
coinmalidcil  that  all  the  handkerchiefs  which  were  col- 
lected should  be  destroyed. 

When  Mr.  Davidson  was  at  Morocco,  ho  prescribed 
some  scidlitz  water  for  the  uac  of  the  Sultjui,  and  placed 
oil  the  sides  of  the  bottles,  containing  tho  beverage, 
Arabic  verses  from  the  Koran.  Tho  Sultau  was  Lighljr 
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exiwpcmtcd  nt  thii«  irtpiiclocl  compliment  to  his  reli- 
gion, iiiul  li.iil  it  privately  intiinntod  to  Mr.  Davidxon 
nut  to  (lesoenitu  the  Holy  Douk  in  tliiit  abominaljlo 
niniincr.  The  hitter  then  very  ]irudcntly  Kftvo  up  to 
the  KiiniMtor  nil  the  printed  verKea  he  hiid  brought  with 
him,  which  were  eonceidcd  from  piihliu  view. 

Uiit  if  Hunic  of  the.so  eiii|icrur)i  tire  ho  rigid  nnd  Herii- 
jiidoiiN,  there  lire  others  iiiuro  lil)end  and  tolerant. 
Miilai  Stihiiman  wax  a  great  ndniirer  of  the  Ktiro|H'nn 
character,  and  wuh  mucli  attached  to  a  Mr.  I<eytun,  an 
I'lngliith  merchant.  Thin  mca-hant  was  one  day  riding 
nut  of  the  city  of  Mogador,  when  an  old  wnnmn  ruxlied 
nt  him,  seized  the  liridle  of  his  hursc,  and  demanded 
ulniH.  The  merchant  piisheil  her  away  with  hi.i  whip. 
The  ancient  damo  seeing  herself  so  rudely  nonsuited, 
went  off  screaming  revenge  ;  and  altliour;li  she  had  not 
had  a  tooth  in  her  head  for  twenty  lung  yeari,  she  noised 
ahoiit  town  that  Mr.  lA'ytun  had  knocked  two  of  her 
teeth  out,  ami  importuned  the  governor  to  obtain  her 
bomc  {)eoiiiiiary  indumniliciition, 

IIIb  Excellency  advised  Mr.  Ij<'yton  to  comply,  and 
get  rid  of  the  annoyance  of  the  old  woman.  Ho  reso- 
lutely n!fu8e<l,  and  the  governor  was  obliged  to  report 
the  c;iso  to  the  Emperor,  as  the  old  lady  had  nindo  so 
many  ])artisans  in  ^[ogador  ar  to  threaten  a  disturb- 
ance. ]lis  Imixn'ial  Highness  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
merchant,  condescendingly  begging  him  to  supply  the 
old  woman  with  "  two  silver  teeth,"  meaning  thereby 
to  give  her  n  trilling  present  in  money.  Mr.  Ixiyton, 
being  a.s  obstinate  as  ever,  was  ordered  to  ap|H'ar 
before  the  Em|)<>ror  at  Morocco.  Hero  the  resolute 
merchant  declai-ed  that  be  had  not  knocked  tho  teeth 
out  of  tho  old  woman's  head,  sho  had  had  none  fur 
ycnrs,  nnd  ho  would  not  be  maligned  even  in  so  small 
a  matter. 

The  Emperor  was  at  his  wits'  end,  and  endeavourwl 
to  smooth  down  the  coiituinaciou.s  Loyton,  to  savo  his 
capital  from  insurrection  ;  imploring  him  to  com[>ly 
with  tho  lex  lalionis,  and  have  two  of  his  teeth  dmwn  if 
he  W08  inflexibly  determined  not  to  pay.  The  poor 
Em|)eror  was  in  hourly  dread  of  n  revolution  about  this 
tooth  business,  and  at  tho  same  time  he  knew  tho  mer- 
chant liud  spoken  tho  truth,  Strange  to  say,  Mr. 
Leyton  nt  last  consented  to  lo.so  his  teeth  iiithcr  than 
his  money.  However,  on  the  merchant's  return  from 
tho  capital  to  Mogador,  to  his  surprise,  and  no  doubt 
to  his  satisfaction,  he  found  that  two  shiploa<ls  of 
grain  had  been  ordered  to  bo  delivered  to  him  by  the 
Emperor,  in  compensation  for  the  two  teeth  which 
he  had  had  punched  out  to  satisfy  the  exigencies  of  the 
empire. 

With  so  iinenlighttuied  a  jieople,  supei-stitions  are  as 
rife  as  among  many  wiio  deem  tl  iiselves  eidightened. 
They  are  met  with  in  unfreijuenlcd  us  well  as  in  fre- 
quented spots.  In  the  Salmra,  by  a  lonely  well,  it",  tho 
midst  of  boundless  stctility,  where  the  curse  on  earth 
seems  to  have  burnt  blackest,  a  camel  passes  every  night 
groaning  piteously,  and  wandering  about  in  si^arch  of 
its  murdered  master. 

About  two  days'  journey  from  Mogador,  there  is  a 
well,  containing  within  its  dank  ami  dark  holhnv  a 
peri)ctual  apparition.  At  its  bottom  i.s  seen  the 
motionless  statue  of  a  negress  with  a  variety  of  wearing 
materials  placed  besiilo  her,  all  mado  of  lino  burnished 
gohl,  and  so  bright  that  the  dreary  cavern  of  the  deep 
well  is  illuminated.  Whoever  presumes  to  look  down 
tho  well  at  her,  and  covets  her  sbining  ]iroj)erty,  is 
instantancoualr  seized  with  thirst  m,    fuvcr,  luid,  if  be 


docs  not  expire  nt  once,  ho  never  recovers  from  l-lia 
fatal  efTectg  of  his  combined  citriusily  and  avarice. 
People  draw  water  daily  from  thij  well,  but  no  one 
dare  look  down  it. 

F>en  tho  pmctices  of  tho  so  called  snako-charmem 
appear  tn  combine  ii  mixture  of  skill  and  trickery 
combined  with  superstition.  These  gentry,  as  Itichard- 
son  calls  them,  are  a  company  under  tho  protection  of 
their  great  soint,  Sidi  Aysii,  who  has  gone  lung  upwards, 
but  also  is  now  proiitaibly  employed  in  helping  the  jug- 
gling of  tlio  snake-mountebanks.  These  fellows  tako 
their  snakes  about  in  sttiiill  bags  or  boxes,  the  said 
snaKCK  lieiiig  perfectly  harmlcs.s  their  teeth  and  poison- 
bags  being  extracted.  They  carry  tlietii  in  their  bosums, 
)iiit  them  iti  their  mouth.s,  stutling  n  long  one  in  of 
some  feet  in  length,  twist  them  rounil  their  arms,  use 
them  as  a  whip  to  frighten  tho  people,  in  the  meanwhile 
screaming  out  and  crying  unto  their  Heavenly  Pro- 
tector for  help,  the  bystanders  devoutly  joitiitij'iti  their 
prayers.  The  snakc-charmeni  usmdiy  perfurtn  other 
tricks,  such  as  swaUowittg  nails,  nnd  sticking  an  iron 
bar  in  their  eyes  ;  and  they  wear  ihe'i  hair  lung  liko 
wotnen,  which  gives  them  a  very  wild  and  uiauiucul 
IcH.k, 

IV. 
Tux  Jews  or   Monocro— IIkhttifcl  Jxwmsii— WEi>i>i!ia 

ANU  OTHin  I'rSTlVITIES  — .lEWISU  AXD  Sl'l.llSU  Rt^KEOAUXS. 

Til  K  Jewe.i.ses  of  Sali!e,  as  also  of  Tangier  and  Mogador, 
tiro  admitted  by  most  travellei-s  to  be,  at  loiust  at  ono 
jK'fiod  of  their  life,  the  most  perfect  andcla.ssic  tyjies of 
female  lovelincs.s.  Alas,  says  one  ungiillant  tra\eller, 
that  thcsu  beauties  should  bo  only  charming  iiniitiids, 
their  minds  and  nflectiuns  being  left  uncultivated  or 
converted  into  caves  of  unclean  nnd  tormenting  jms- 
sions.  The  Jewesses,  in  gemral,  until  they  become 
enormously  stout  and  weighed  dowti  with  olicsily,  are 
of  extreme  beauty.  Most  of  them  have  fair  comph  x- 
ions ;  their  rose  and  jasmine  faces,  their  pure  waxhke 
delicate  features,  and  their  t^xceedingly  expressive  and 
bewitching  eyes,  would  fascinate  the  most  fastidious  of 
Euro|H>an  connoisseurs  of  female  beauty. 

Uut  these  Israelitisli  ladies,  recalli!ig  the  fair  image 
of  Kivchel  in  the  ]>atriarchal  times  of  Holy  Writ,  and 
worthy  to  serve  as  models  for  a  Grecian  sculptor,  are 
treated  with  savage  disdain  by  the  chnrlish  Moors,  and 
sometimes  are  obliged  to  walk  kirt-foot  and  prostiiita 
themselves  before  their  itgly  negress  concubines.  Tho 
male  infants  of  Jews  arc  engaging  and  good  l(K>king 
when  young,  but  as  they  grow  up  they  become  ordi- 
nary, and  Jews  of  a  certain  ago  aro  decidedly  and  most 
disgustingly  ugly.  It  is  possible  that  tho  degrading 
slavery  in  which  they  usually  live,  their  continued 
habits  of  cringing  servility,  by  vhich  the  countennnco 
acquires  a  sinister  air  and  fiendishly  cunning  stnirk, 
may  cause  this  change  in  their  appearance.  Then 
ngaiti,  what  contrasts  in  the  beauty  of  countenance 
and  form  docs  Jt^wisb  society  iti  Morocco  present  1 
You  frequently  sec  a  youthful  woman,  nay,  a  girl  of 
exquisite  beauty  and  delicacy  of  features  married  to  an 
old  wretched,  ill-looking,  fellow  '.(  some  sixty  or  seventy 
ycni's  of  age,  tottering  over  the  grave,  or  an  incurable 
invalid.  To  render  tliem  worse  looking,  whilst  the 
womr.n  niny  dress  in  any,  and  the  gayest  colours,  tho 
meti  wear  a  dark  blue  jind  black  turban  and  drcs.i,  nnd 
though  this  is  pie.sci'ibed  as  a  badge  of  opjircssiuit,  thi^v 
will  uftcu  assume  it  when  they  may  attiro  thcmsulvea 
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in  wliito  an<l  other  lively  coloiiw.     However,  iiion  got  I 
used  to  thrir  iiiiitrry,  ami  liii;;  tlirir  cliiiiiis.  | 

'i'ho  widdiugH  uikI  nlteiuluiit  Ibiisls  of  tin;  J<!W8  arc  i 
111))  moHt  ruiiiiu'kiililu,  wlicu  wo  ccuisidcr  tlio  ciroitm- 
HtaiiCRH  of  tilt)  wioiul  Htnto  of  thJH  (>|>pn's.sed  ni(;o  in 
Morocco,  their  |irci.'iirii>iiH  condition,  ami  t)ie  niindxT- 
1(!!M  iriBiiltM  nnd  (>|>|ireH!<ions  inllict<><l  on  tlirni  l)otii  by 
tiio  government  und  tlic  pcojdo.  Yet  it  may  ho  s:\My 
asHcrted  thiit  no  |ico|ile  in  IJiirhary  enjoy  tiieniHelve.'i 
more  than  the  Jewx,  or  more  |i:ini|M'r  nnd  Krittil'y  their 
a|i|H>titea.  What  with  wedding  t'eii»tH,  anil  oliligatory 
fuativalit,  their  uxiritenco  in  one  round  of  eating  and 
drinking.  Them)  fea-itii,  hexidcH,  do  nut  take  phice  in  a 
corner,  nor  are  they  harricade<l  from  puhlie,  or  envio^l^s 
or  iminixilorial  view,  hut  are  open  to  all,  being attenih'd 
hy  ChriHtianit,  AIoorH,  and  Arah.s.  The  wedding  feastH 
are  HiiliNtantiul  thingM. 

A  iitdlock  is  generally  killed  nt  the  honse  of  the 
bridegroom,  tea  and  cake.s  and  Hpirits  me  IVeely,  nay 
uiiivertutlly,  distributed  there.  The  company  afterwanls 
go  oir  with  thu  bi'idegroom  to  the  house  of  the  bride, 
where  another  diittribntiun  nt'the  name  kind  takes  place, 
wliiJKt  half  of  thu  bullock  is  bmught  for  the  bride's 
friendi*.  Here  the  bridegroom,  in  true  oriental  style, 
mounts  n|>oiv  a  couch  of  daniiutk  and  gold.  The  bride, 
laden  with  bridal  ornnments  of  gold  ami  jewel.s.  and 
covered  with  a  gauze  veil,  is  led  out  by  tlie  nonu'ii  ami 
placed  by  hiK  side.  8ho  U  then  left  alone  to  nit  in 
Htale  aH  queen  (d' the  feast,  whilst  the  <>iinipany  regale 
themselveii  with  every  imaginable  luxury  of  eating  and 
drinking.  Her  future  hnsbaml  now  produces,  a.s  a 
premuit  for  his  bride,  n  .(plenilid  ]>,iir  of  jewelled  e.ir- 
rings,  which  nro  held  up  ainiilst  tlio  Hereaming  appro- 
Iratiou  of  tho guests.  The  Jewessts  presentare  weighed 
down  under  the  dead  weight  of  a  profu.sion  of  jewels 
and  gold,  tiaraii  of  )ienrls,  necklaces  of  corals  nnd  gems, 
arnilotii,  wristlets,  and  nuklctH  of  silver.gold,  and  jet,  with 
gold  and  xilver  biuided  gowns,  hkirts  and  petticoats. 
ThislicHta  i«  kept  up  for  seven  days.  Another  tmveller 
desciibeM  tho  celchnttion  of  the  nuptials  of  n  portion  oi 
the  family  of  the  feather  merchants,  a  rich  and  |K)wer- 
ful  firm  esUkblishcd  in  the  south  fur  the  pin-chnse  of 
ostrich  feathers. 

This  was  a  wedding  of  great  idal ;  nil  thn  native 
Jewish  aristocracy  of  Mogndor  being  invite<l  to  it.  The 
festivities  !>cgan  at  noon,  with  tho  bride  sitting  in 
state.  She  was  elevated  on  a  radiant  throne  of  gold 
und  crimson  cushion.!  nmid:it  n  givnp  of  wonn-n,  her 
hired  llatterers,  who  kc))t  singing  «nd  bawling  out  her 
prai.seti. 

"  As  beautiful  as  tho  )noon  is  Unclmei  !  "  said  one. 

"  Fairer  than  the  jessamine  !  "  e/clainis  another. 

".Sweeter  than  honey  in  the  honeycomb  !"  ejaeu- 
Inted  a  third.  Her  eyes  were  shut,  it  being  deemeil 
immodest  to  l<H>k  on  the  company,  and  the  teatuns  of 
her  face  motionless  a.s  death,  Avhicli  made  her  look  like 
a  painted  o«>r|w<>. 

To  d<>H,^ibc  the  dresses  of  the  bride  would  bo  tedious, 
AS  she  wius  carritsl  away  every  time  she  was  going 
throiK.il,  and  exhibitinc'o  publio  view,  with  the  greatest 
|)ttti<'oce,  the  uhoh  ■<  her  bridal  wardrobe.  Her  face 
wa.sarli.stic»ii\  pain :  xl,  cheeks  veiniillion,  lips  browned, 
with  an  odi-wtiermi*  composition,  eye  lislies  blackened 
WilJl  nntiaKHiy,  and  on  the  foreheud  and  tips  of  the 
etiiu  little  blue  st*r».  The  ])alnis  d"  the  hands  !\nd 
IMils  were  stuinol  with  henna,  or  brown  red,  and  iier 
frrt  wit!  naked.  « It h  tho  toe-nails  nnd  soles  henna- 
tiMtwU.     i^ic  wan  v«ry   y.niug.  jierhapa  r.ot  more  than 


thirteen,  nnd  hugely  corjiuleiit,  having  been  fed  on 
paste  and  oil  these  last  six   months   for  the  occ:uiion, 

The  bridegroom,  on  the  c.mtrary,  wns  n  man  of  three 
times  her  age,  tall,  hink,  and  bonv,  very  thin  nnd  of 
sinister  as|H'ct.  The  woman  was  a  little  lump  of  fnt 
and  flesh,  ajiparently  without  intelligence,  whilst  the 
man  wasa  Itarbary  !y|ieof  Dickens's  Kagan.  The  ladiea 
now  arntnged  them.selvei  in  tiers,  one  above  thu  other, 
anil  most  gorgeous  was  tho  .dglit.  Most  of  them  woi-o 
tiaras,  all  tlaming  with  gems  and  jewels.  Tiny  were 
literally  covered  from  heiol  to  foot  w;th  gold  nnd 
precious  stones.  As  each  lady  had  but  ten  lin/^'M-s,  it 
•.vas  neces.s4iry  to  tie  some  score  i^f  rings  on  their  hair. 
The  beauty  of  the  female  form,  in  these  women,  was 
ipiilo  destroyed  hy  tliis  excc.«siv.i  quantity  of  jewellery. 
Tlie.-e  jewels  we"e  ehietly  peai'ls,  brilliants  rubies,  and 
emeralds.  They  were  amassed  and  descrnd  as  heir- 
looms in  families,  from  mother  to  d.iughter.  Some  o( 
the  jewels  being  very  ancient,  they  constitute  the  riclics 
of  many  families.  In  revei-ses  of  fortune  they  are 
pledgeil,  i.r  (uriiid  into  money  to  relieve  iinmedlute 
necessity.  T'lie  upjier  tiers  of  ladies  were  llic  younge.it, 
and  the  leatt  ailorned,  and  consequently  the  prettiest. 
The  ancient  downgi-rs  sat  bol.iw  as  so  niaiiy  queens 
enthroned,  challen  ;ing  scrutiny  and  adniiriti'>ii.  They 
vero  mostly  of  enormous  corpiilency,  sprcuiliug  out 
their  naked  feet  and  trousered  legs  of  an  ouurmous 
e.\pai'.se. 

.Several  dowagers  (eemed  scarcely  to  Se  able  to 
breathe  from  heat,  and  tin-  plethora  of  their  own  well- 
fed  fMid  painpei-ed  11 'sh.  Next  came  music,  and  several 
attom|its  well)  made  to  get  up  the  indecent  Moorish 
dance,  which,  ho-vever,  hus  forbidden  as  too  vulgar  for 
.such  fashionable  .Jews,  and  honoured  by  the  preseiico 
of  Europeans.  In  the  court  yard  were  a  couple  of 
butcher's  boys  slaughtering  a  liullock  for  the  ev.'iiing's 
carousal.  A  iiMinber  of  Isiys  were  dipping  their  hands 
in  the  blood,  and  nK^kinu  with  it  the  representation  of 
an  o'ltspiead  hand  on  the  disn-.s,  |K)sts,  und  walls,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  otf  tl'i^  "evil  eye"  (el  ijo  viali' 
l/Ho),  and  so  insuring  good  luck  to  the  new  married 
cou|ile.  On  the  housetop  n  game  was  being  played  by 
the  young  men.  Here,  on  tho  flat  roof,  wis  iLssemblcd 
a  court,  with  a  sultan  sitting  in  'he  midst.  Various 
prisoners  were  tried  and  condemned.  Twi  or  three 
of  the  greatest  culprits  were  then  secured  ami  dragged 
down  to  the  ladies,  the  olheers  of  justice  informing 
tlieni  that,  if  no  one  Btep|H?d  forward  to  rescue  them, 
it  was  the  sultan's  orders  that  they  should  bo  imprisoned. 
Several  young  Jewes.ses  ii.iw  clamorously  demanded 
their  release.  It  is  understood  that  these  compassionate 
maidens  who,  on  such  occasions,  step  foiwardlothe 
rescue,  and  take  one  of  the  young  men  by  the  hand, 
are  wiliing  to  accept  the  same  whe  i  it  may  hereafter  Ins 
ollVrcd  to  them  in  inaniage,  so  the  contagion  of  wedding 
feasts  spreads,  and  one  marriage  m.ikes  many. 

The  elders  were  by  this  time  at  the  supiwr-tablc, 
where  tho  party  ate  nnd  drank  to  gluttiuions  siitiety. 
Several  rabbis  were  hind  to  chant,  over  the  suiper- 
tiible,  ))rnyei'x  composed  of  portions  of  Scripture  nnd 
legends  of  the  Talmud.  The  men  supped  by  them- 
selves, and  tho  women,  of  course,  were  also  apart. 
Unlike  the  men,  who  sat  up  round  a  table  because 
there  were  several  Europeans  among  them,  the  women 
lay  sprawling  and  rolling  on  carpets  nnd  couche.s. 

In  their  own  allotted  aparlnients  these  gorgeous 
daughters  (d'  Israel  looked  still  more  huge  nnd  enor- 
mous,   feasting   almost  to   repletiou,  like   so   many 
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[n-iiiooescsof  tlicwyiilorfiios  nf  r!elnl)ii7.z;ir.  Duttliiswus  ! 
11  !i:i'.is("  wcililhi;,',  aiii',  (.rouiirsi',  wl'i'ii  wo  c msiclcr  llio 
uliH'iitiiiii  dl'  lliM'  <!.uli;ii  ,■  WDiiicii,  we  liiilst  I'xpoit, 
mIicii  llicy  ilriiik.  li!iv  im  ii,  wliitf  s])irit.s  tor  [pi'ik  rasti- 
iialcil  hiMii'siiiitii  iiiiiiiii},'lit,  llir  |irii|ii'i('lit'H  ol'mioicty  are 
<i>lly  ili<|ii'iisc(i  witli,  Ha|i|iily,  till' clim.i  ii''  Wdiiini 
«lii>  MP  k(|ri  ii|i  till'  v>'iist  wirit  all  saiil  to  111' iiiiinii  I, 
'111'  iiiiiiili'iis  li,ivii:'{  j;iini'  'iiiiim  witli  tliu  liiiili'. 

'I'll'-  .lews  at  liiif.'.  i!mimi;Ii  liiit  very  r.ui'ly,  avail 
llii'iiisilvrs  nf  their  inivili';;"  ipf  I'lmr  wives  j^'iaiitiit 
tlii'iii  ill  .Miili;p|iiiii;uliii  eiaintneM,  anil  a  liiie  ine^iitliey 
make  III'  il.  Tin  re  was  a  Jew  dT  tlii>  ili'-eiiiitiini  at 
'J'linii.  lie  was  ii  li\ily,  juin-e  lilliiw,  with  a  liliiui- 
1II1U.S  eiiuiiti  naiiee,  Kiiigiii;{  always  siiiiie  eateh  nt'a  mmi;;. 
lie  was  a  silk-iiiereer,  apil  ]'ri(ly  well  nil'.  His  Ihhim: 
..as  Miiall,  ami  liesiile.s  u  ciiiiimiuii  iliiiiiig  I'uotn  '.'a.s 
iliviili'il  iiidi  liiiireiirn|iacliiietit.s  for  his  tiuir  wives,  e.ieii 
ih  leiiiliiij,'  her  roiiiii  with  the  t'erocity  nfa  'ii;ress.  T'.vii 
(if  them  were  nf  hi  i  nwii  age,  aliiiiit  til'"  aiiil  two  not 
more  than  twenty.  'I  i  ■  two  ehler  one.s,  his  ii"i),'lil>iiars 
i.aiil,  well'  entirely  ah  iiiloneil  liy  the  hiisliaml,  ami  the 
two  yoiii'j;ii  ones  ■..ere  always  hiektuiiif;  ami  ipmrrel- 
iiiL;  as  to  whiih  of  them  kIihiiIiI  liiivi;  the  gieattr  fuvonr 
of  their  iiiiiii. ion  tyrant;  vho  lioiiso  a  scene  oftiiiniilt, 
ili~.pi<ler,  ami  imli ncy. 

Amon^'sl  the  whole  of  the  wives  there  was  only  one  | 
eliihl,  a  hoy,  ofeonrse  an  imnieiisu  [let,  a  little  .snrly  I 
wretirh;  his  growth  Miiothenil,  his  health  marly 
r>iiiieil,  liy  tlio  over  attentions  of  the  funr  women, 
wlioiii  Im'  kiekuil  ami  pelleil  when  out  of  humour. 
'J'his  little  iini)  was  the  lit  lyjie  or  inter|iietatioii  of 
(he  |>n'»iiling  '.,'eiiius  of  iiolygumj.  A  travillir  onec 
visiteil  this  hi|i|iy  fiinily,  this  hiting  satire  on  uoine-tie 
bli.s,s  ami  the  heauty  of  tli"  liurem  ot  the  ea.st.  The 
women  were  all  sour  anil  busy  at  work,  w^a^ing  or 
H|iiiining  eottoii. 

"  l>o  you  work  '"or  your  liiisluiml  ("  ho  imjiiireil. 

T/ie  Wuiiiiii. — ''Tim'ik  nihhi,  no." 

Travclhi: — ■'  What  do  you  ilo  with  your  money  i" 

Tin:  Womin.—  "S|ienil  it  oui'solvex" 

TfaivUf.r. — "How  ilo  yuu  like  to  have  only  mio 
liii^liaml  aiiioiij;  you  four  ( " 

The  \\\)iifii. — "  I'ooli  !   is  it  nut       e  will  of  thai  (' 

7V((i'(7/i  r. — "  Whoso  hoy  is  that  i  ' 

The  Wi'iiifii. — "  J  I,  lielongs  to  lis  all." 

Travelhr.---  Have  you  no  other  ehildren  ! " 

Tlic  Wimi'ii. — "  (Jiir  husliaml  is  goml  lor  no  more 
than  that, " 

WhilN*  the  'raveller  wius  thus  mikin;;  to  these 
nn.gelio  creatnre.s,  'vir  lieloveil  lonl  was  i|uietly  btulliiig 
ea|ioiis,  without;  hearing  their  iioliti'  iliM-airse.  .\ 
I')lirii|ieiili  .Ii'W,  who  knew  the  native  soeiety  of  Ji'ws 
well,  reprcsiuts  clomestie  li!i»  to  ho  a  mere  phantom, 
aii'l  seariely  ever  thought  of  or  ..ought  after.  S'lKir 
human  iiaturi' ! 

t'lMrtiimnl  Ji-sputes  arise  hetweeii  tlie  Jew  ami  t' e 
Moor  »'Hi'n  the  Jew  is  wrong,  tin;  Moor  takis  In- 
own  »i*isfai.'tioii  ;  anil  if  the  .l.w  he  right,  ho  loilgch  •■>■ 
I'on^iiaiiit  with  the  jiiilge.  v.  le.  alwavf  dec  .les  in  favour 
III  tli.j  Muss.ilinan.  MuhammaiUii  ohililii'U  may  In 
WW  amusing  tlieinselvis  hy  heating  little  Jews,  who 
durst  not  def'eiet  thcm.selves.  When  a  Jew  ]iai$«.'N  a 
mosipie  he  i.s  obligud  to  take  i(#  hi«  siijijii'i's,  or  «Jiim>i> 
lie  nviist  do  the  Haiin  wlnt,  lio  |ui,-««~  the  bouw  oi 
(he  Kayjid,  the  Kadi,  ot  any  M»<<sntiun>i  uf  dis- 
tiiieliiin.  At  I'l'/,  and  in  some  other  to»i<s  >krv  ai-e 
obliged  to  walk  haie-t.-.i'eii. 

All  lioy  dwells  niucli  u^iuu  the  wrulubvd  uuudtUuu 


of  till,'  Jews  in  his  days,  which,  however,  was  greatly 
ameliorated  within  the  last  half  century,  and  Itieliard- 
Bon  says  that  Jewesses  an;  now  exempt  IVuiii  taking  olT 
their  slip]iers  or  sandals  when  |iassiiig  the  nmsipies; 
many  native  Jews  have  attempted  to  we.ir  Kiiro- 
peaii  clothes  ;  and  a  Kiirojioaii  hat  or  eoat  is  now  the 
rage  among  native  Jewesses,  who  all  aspire  to  get  .1 
husbaud  wearing  either.  The  late  Kin|M'ror,  Miilai 
Kulaiman,  the  prodeee.ssor  of  Mulai  Ahd-Krrahimin, 
professed  to  be  a  rigidly  e.\aet  .Mnssulma.i,  and  eoii- 
sideri'd  it  very  indeeeiit,  and  a  great  .seand  il  that 
Jewesses,  some  of  them,  like  most  women  of  this 
eounlrv,  of  eiiornioiis  ilimeiisions,  hhoiild  be  allowed 
to  disturb  the  decent  frame  of  mind  of  pious  AliMsul- 
meii,  whilst  entering  the  threshold  of  the  Imiiso  <if 
prayer,  by  the  s.id  exhibitions  of  these  good  ladioM 
.stooping  down  and  showing  their  tremendous  ealve.s, 
when  in  the  act  of  taking  olf  their  shoes,  before  pass- 
ing the  inosi|iies.  For  such  rca>^oiis,  .lewc.-.ses  are  now 
nrivileged  and  exemptod  t'roiii  the  painful  necessity  of 
walking  barefoot  in  the  streets. 

Til  p  )Miliey  of  the  Cou;  t,  in  relation  to  the  Jews, 
conliuu.illy  iluetuates.  .Sometimes  the  ICinperor  thinks 
they  ought  to  be  treated  like  the  rest  of  his  siibjeet .  ; 
at  other  times,  he  .seeni.s  anxious  to  renew,  in  all  its 
vigoer,  the  system  described  by  Ali  Itey.  Hiariiig 
that  the  .lews  of  Tangier,  on  returning  Iroui  (Jibiiil- 
tar,  \.iiuld  ollin  aih-pt  the  ICmopean  dress,  .ml  so,  by 
disguising  tlicmselve.s,  be  treated  like  I'hristiaiis  and 
Knropeans,  he  ordered  all  tlie.so  would  be  I'.iiropeann 
forthwith  to  1,1'  uiiwre.ssed,  and  to  resume  llnir  black 
t'li'din. 

Alas,  liow  were  all  their  jiassover,  tabeinaele,  and 
wedding  festivals,  these  happy  and  joyous  days  of  the 
Jewi>h  soeiety  of  Jlogailor,  changed  on  the  bmnbard- 
iiieiit  if  lliat  city  !  What  became  of  the  liih  and 
powerfill  nieiihaiils,  the  imperial  vassids  of  ciimmei'ce, 
with  their  gorgeous  wives,  bending  under  the  weight 
of  diamonds,  pearls,  and  |irecioiis  gems,  during  that 
Siid  and  uiuxpeeted  period  I  Tlio  newspapers  of  lliu 
day  recorded  the  imlainholy  story.  Alaiiy  of  the 
Jews  were  mas.saered,  or  buried  underneath  the  ruiiM 
of  tho  city  ;  their  wives  Mibjecled  to  plunder  ;  the 
rest  were  left  wandering,  naked,  and  starving,  on  thu 
desolato  sandy  coast  of  tho  Atlantic,  or  hidden  ill  thu 
monntains,  oblaining  a  momentary  respite  fnuii  tho 
rapacious  fury  of  the  savage  I'erbers  and  Arabs. 

It  is  well  known  that  wliibi  Ibe  French  bombarded 
Tangier  and  Mogadur  troni  \,itliout,  tin,'  Iterbcr  and 
.\ral)  tribes,  aided  by  the  lower  classes  among  tho 
.Moor.s,  plundered  the  tily  linm  within.  Several  of  tho 
Moorish  ra'/hle  declared  pnblnly,  and  wiili  the  great- 
est cowardice  and  villanmi.-  1  llrjiitery,  "  When  tho 
French  come  to  destroy  Mogador,  we  shall  go  and 
pillage  tlio  .lew.s'  hon.ses,  strip  tho  wonieii  of  their 
ornaments  and  then  escape  i.  the  mountains  from  (lie 
pni-siiit  of  the  dhrisiians."  These  threats  they  lidlli- 
I'lllly  exocnled  ;  but  by  a  just  vengeiuice  they  wcro 
pilliiC  !  in  I  urn,  lor  the  Berbers  not  only  I'lundered 
till  Jews  tW'iiisclvcs,  but  the  Mmr  .vlio  had  escaped 
fn.>m  the  city  laden  with  their  bootv 

If  is  to  be  hopeii,  however,  lliHt  a  bettor  day  is 
ii»«  long  f  .  North  Alrii'iili  Jews.  Tlio  governments 
of  Spain,,  (ranee,  and  Kngland  can  do  much  for  them, 
and  lU'o  ftrejiared  to  I'Xerl  tliom.selves  in  their  favour. 
The  coll  ntaneous  progres.s  of  Morocco  in  tho  uni- 
versid  1  rtle    i;e,  isorgi     1  by  tho  iiierehiint.* 

evvu  fi^  -w^  a  .  .  1  vuDutuuces  as  an  iuoivwai^l 
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Hsn  of  rlmii-M,  niicl  knives  ninl  fnikn.  Sniiic  jthi-k  h£.'o, 
wiu-ct'ly  II  kiiit'c  and  fnik,  or  i\  eliiiir,  was  to  lie  f<>nnil 
ont  of  Tanijlci'.  Now,  alino.it  cviiy  .d'wihli  Ihmisc  in 
tlio  (lifl'cri'nl  ports  lias  llii'in.  Tlir  .liw  of  Itailiarv  laii  ^ 
\w  tlnMn  with  Ii'shki'miiiIc  ilian  tlir  mtlioiliix  Monr,  who 
wis  his  fiioc  li!;i'  Hint  ajjalnsi  all  cImuiki's,  liccaMso  his 
Kiii'o|H'aii  liri'lhi'i'ii  adopt  thcni.  Many  innovations  of 
this  doini'stic  sort  an'  inti-odncril  IVoni  Kniopo  into 
North  Afiini  thriaiyh  the  instnniirnlalily  of  tin- 
lialivi"  .Ii'ws,  Ti'a  has  lucoini'  an  artiilr  nf  uni- 
vrrsul  ronsninplion.  It  is,  indi'i-d,  tin'  wino  of  Iho 
Miii'oqiiine  ,Mnssnlnians.  Kvrn  in  irnioti*  proviiu'i's, 
nni(>n){st  IIitImmn  ami  llrilonins,  the  most  inisrinihlo 
liuikiii^  and  living  of  pt'opli ,  ihr  tinvHt  grci-ii  t'.'a  is  t<Y 
lie  fotinci. 


Von  enter  n  tnlseialilo  hmkinf,'  hnt,  wlieii  yon  mo 
ania/.c'd  liy  the  hostess  iinloekini;  an  ohl  box,  and  tak- 
ing out  a  ehoiri'  tea  service,  iiips,  saneei-M,  tea-|Kit,  anil 
tea  tray,  often  of  while  ehina  with  fjilt  edjjes.  TheHO, 
after  use,  are  always  kept  loi'ked  np,  as  olijeets  of  inoHt 
preeions  valne.  The  snyar  is  pnt  in  the  tea  pot,  and 
the  .Moors  ami  .livvs  nsnally  (liink  tlii'ir  tea  so  sweet 
that  it  may  he  ealhd  syrup. 

Moroeeo  has  its  lashiniis  ami  manias  as  well  as 
Knro|ie.  |[onse  laiihlin;;  is  now  the  ra;;e.  'I'lu-y  say 
it  is  not  so  easy  for  tlie  .*<nllan  to  lleeee  the  people  of 
their  projierly  when  it  eonsists  of  honses.  AlnioHt 
every  ilistinynished  .Moor  in  tin-  inlerinr  lias  liuilt  or 
is  laiihlin;;  himself  a  spaeiiais  lionse.  This  mania  ix 
l.appily  n  useful  one,  ami  nmsl   advanee  the  eonifort 
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Blicl  sanitary  improvement  of  the  pi  ■■pli'.      li  is 
as  .1  Health  of  i'oWMs'  liill  fia'  theni. 

There  an'  always  a  few  .le«i<h  ri^nogadcH  In  large 
Moorish  towns,  jiiHt  eiioni,d>  to   e.inllrm   the    Miihain- 


.Mii-~nlni.Mi.  The  governor,  aclnatid  hv  tin'  nmst 
rational  and  proper  leeliiii;,  remarkid  to  the  lioy,  "^■ca^ 
are  a  ehilil,  you  have  not  ai  rived  at  yiars  of  diseretinn, 
you  hivo  not  inti'lleet  enonijli  to  make  a  idioiee  lietweeii 
lans  in   the  idea  entertained  hy  Iheiii   I'f  the  supe-  i  two  religions.''     The  l"'y  was  kept  eontlneil  one  ni^dlt, 


liorily  of  their  religion  to  that  of  other  nations ;  for 
whilst  tiny  ohtaiii  e.a>\erts  flMin  holli  Jews  and 
C'hri.stisns,  and  mske  j\»x>selytes  of  scores  of  negroes, 
they  .vver  I.ear  of  «|»>,states  fro'n  iBlainisni.  The 
nmiinei,  however,  in  which  Ihesi"  ivnegaile-  aliamlon 
their  reliijjK'M,  is  ho  vi'ry  evident  ]>roof  of  the  ili\ine 
authoritt  wl  the  I'ropliel  .i  .Meeea.  Iler<'  is  an 
instan>>^ 


then  lieaten,  and  sent  home  in  the  morning. 

Aliolher  easi'  happi'ni'd  like  this,  when  the  lioy  wa.s 
adinitled  within  the  pale  of  Klainism.  Jewi.sli  I  <iy.s 
will  often  cry  out  wlien  their  fathers  are  eoiTectiiig 
thiiii,  "I  will  tiiin  Mussnlman!"  A  nspeetahlo  .Tew 
cihservi'd  to  a  traveller,  "  Were  I  to  hear  any  of  my 
sons  ery  out  in  this  manner.  \  would  immedi.itcly  givu 
them  a  do.se  of  p  liMin.  an<l  linisli  tlu'iii.     I   could  not 


A  Ik._   nin  nway  from  his  father,  and  prostrateil  hiiii-    hear    to    hcu   my   childnn    formed    into    Mnssnin 
self  I.  lore  the  governor,  imploring  liiin  to  make  him  ii  !  clevik". 
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It  irnlly  hppiiir  tlie  vulgnr  o)iiiii(in  niiicuig  Iha  Jcwh 
Mid  Moiii'M  aliku,  thiit  feniiili'M  Imvo  no  souU.  A 
tmrrlltT  askctl  many  womi'ii  tlicnisdvcs  about  tlie 
iiiattrr  ;  tiny  it'pliml,  "  We  don't  oaro,  if  wu  Imvi!  no 
BonlH."  A  iiiUlii  oliHcrvcd,  "It'  wiinien  lM>Ar  children, 
make  (;n<Ml  wivcH,  iind  live  virtiioiiHly  mid  chiiHtcly, 
tlit'v  will  (;o  to  lira  veil  anil  on  joy  iin  ininiortnl  uxixtiMicr ; 
if  not,  alU-r  dvutli  tlirv  will  aiiirvr  nnniliilation." 

Tills  a|i|<<'ai'!i  to  Ini  tlio  opinion  of  all  tho  well 
educated.  liiil  u  Jewish  lady  who  heard  thin  vonver- 
Hution  \tith  the  rulibl,  retorted  with  npirit :  "  Whether 
I  hear  children  or  not,  if  my  huHliand,  or  any  man,  han 
R  sold,  1  hnvn  one  likewiiw  ;  for  are  not  all  men  horu 
of  iiH  women  1'' 

All,  however,  arc  well  xutiHtied  with  lliia  life,  what- 
ever may  liiip|>en  in  the  next;  male  and  female,  Jew 
and  Muiunlmiin'*,  hold  »n  their  mutuid  eareer  with  the 
grcntest  tenaeily.  Few  jieiiionH  have  been  kiiown  to 
be  10  foolibh  in  Moi-ocoo  us  t«  kill  theniHclvei'.  "  We 
leave  it  to  the  F.in|M'ror  lo  take  away  a  man's  life,  if 
Bueh  bo  the  will  of  Oml,"  And  yet  tho  Moom  uro 
habitually  a  grave,  diTiiniy,  and  nielaneholy  ]ieople. 
No  doubt  the  light  buoyant  atinoHphere  keepH  them 
from  falling  into  such  a  btnte  of  meiitul  ]iro8tratloii  ns 
to  induce  Kuiuidn. 

■SjianiHli  rcnegad(;s  are  also  met  with  at  all  tho  ports 
on  the  eonKt  of  Morociio.  They  aro  coiivicitH  who  have 
mado  their  eK'a|ifl  from  tho  iiresidios  of  the  Itilian 
coast.  Uii  getting  away  from  convict  cstablishmeuls 
they  ado|)t  the  Miiliaiiiumdan  religion,  are  pretty  well 
received  by  the  Maro(|iiiiicH,  and  generally  puxH  the 
rvHt  of  their  days  trunipiilly  among  tliu  Mikiiii.  The 
better  sort  of  them  renmiii  Ohriitllnns  at  heart,  notwith- 
Htniidiiig  their  public  aanuniplioii  of  iMlamisni.  One 
renegade,  a  NtoiieniuKon,  whom  n  tmvellrr  found  at 
work,  was  not  at  all  distinguishablo  by  travellers  from 
the  Mooi'H,  being  dreiwed  precisely  in  the  sanio  faKliioii. 
A  few  words  of  coiivenuition  with  him  were  charac- 
teristic. 

Traveller. — "  How  long  have  you  escaped  ?" 

Ji'eneijadt. — "More  than  twenty  years." 

Travtller. — "  Do  you  like  this  country  and  the 
Moom  J" 

Jitnegaite. — "  Better  is  Marriiecos  thiin  Spain." 

Traveller. — •'Shall  you  ever  nttimipt  to  return  to 
Spain  r 

Reneymh. — "  Why  1  hero  I  liavo  all  I  want.  He- 
sides,  they  would  stretch  my  neck  for  sending  a  fellow 
out  of  the  world  without  iircviously  having  had  an 
interview  with  his  confessor." 

Traveller. — "Aro  you  not  conscience  -  stricken  f 
Having  committed  such  a  Ci-ime,  bow  can  you  mention 
it?" 

Rcnetjade. — "  Pooh,  conecieiico  !     Pooh,  corozor  !" 

Many  of  those  wretched  men  have  indeed  lost  their 
corazor,  or  it  is  seared  with  a  red  hot  iron.  Some 
hundreds  of  these  Siiaiiish  convicts  are  scattered  over 
the  country,  but  they  hmou  lose  their  nationality.  It 
is  probable  that,  from  sonio  knowledge  of  'hem,  the 
emperor  presumed  lately  to  call  the  Spacisirds,  "the 
vilest  of  nations,"  and  yet,  at  various  times,  the  Maro- 
i|uiues  have  shown  great  syiiijiuthy  for  tho  Spaniards. 
Some  of  the  renegades  were  found  at  the  liattle  of 
Isly  in  charge  of  field-pieces,  where,  according  to  tho 
French  reports,  they  displayed  gi'cut  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  tho  empemr.  When  the  governors  of  the 
convict  settlements  find  too  many  on  their  hands,  or 
tho  prisons  too  full,  they  let  a  number  of  their  best 


conducted  csca|io  to  tho  interior.  Tlio  proacnco  of 
those  cut-tliroata  in  Morocco  may  have  something  to 
do  with  such  broils  as  the  following.  Two  fellows 
iiuarrcllcd  violently,  and  were  on  the  point  of  sticking 
one  another  with  their  knives,  when  upstepiied  \\  third 
party  and  cried  out,  "  What,  do  you  intend  to  act  like 
ChrLstluns,  and  kill  one  another  I"  At  the  talismanio 
word  of  Kiisara  ("Christians"  or  "  Nazareens"),  they 
instantly  desisted  and  bceamo  friends.  Tin  term 
"  ('hristlan  "  or  "  Naznreen  "  is  one  of  tho  most  oppro- 
brious names  with  which  tho  pco|do  of  Mogudor  can 
abuse  one  another. 

Saleo  Is  an  ancient  city ;  Ilabat  being  of  more  mo- 
dern origin.  Sala  is  noticed  as  a  city  on  thu  river  of 
tho  siuno  name,  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy.  Tho 
former  sjieaks  of  the  existence  of  viuit  deserts  in  tho 
same  neighlHiurhood,  tenanted  by  herds  of  elephants. 
This  manifestly  alludes  to  the  extensive  forest  known 
as  that  of  Maiiiora,  and  thu  great  lagoons  which  line 
the  coast  between  the  Hala  and  thi!  Sabiir  rivers  (now 
Wad  Sebii)  and  even  eastward  of  the  latter  river,  and 
which  aro  still  frequented  by  lions,  boars,  and  other 
wild  animals. 

Saleo  was  captured  in  1203,  by  Alphoiizo  tho  Wise, 
king  of  Castile,  who  was,  a  short  tliiie  after,  dis|M)S- 
M.-,.^j?d  'I'it  in  conipiest  by  the  king  of  Fez.  We  have 
seen  that  this  city  of  pirates  has,  however,  often 
thrown  olftho  yoke  of  the  Sultans  of  IMoroeco,  and  onco 
the  hitter  has  even  been  Inilebted  for  the  assistance  of 
a  liritish  fleet  fur  its  restoration. 

Pabat,  or  NuovaSale,  us  it  is  called  by  tho  Spaniards 
and  ['ortugueso,  was  biilU  by  the  fainouo  Yakut  Al 
Mansur,  nephew  of  Abd  Al  Mumin,  and  named  by 
him,  liabat  el  Fatah,  or,  "the  Camp  of  Victory."  Al 
Miuisur,  the  same  who  ex]ielled  the  Moravedi  fmni 
S|)aiii,  intended  that  this  city  should  liavo  been  his 
capital.  In  the  middle  ages,  tho  Ocnoeso  had  a  great 
trade  with  tho  same  place,  which  was  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Mogiulor.  What  n.ivy  tho  Marixpiines 
have,  says  liichardson,  is  still  laid  up  here;  but  tho 
dock-yard  is  now  nearly  deserted,  and  the  few  rcmain- 
ings  ships  are  unserviceable.  Alas  !  for  the  shado  of  tho 
great  Al  Alansur  I  All  that  is  left  to  the  inhabitants 
is  an  undying  enmity  to  Christianity.  Tin;  sketch 
which  accompanies  our  description  of  Saleo  and  Kabat, 
comprises,  it  will  bo  isTceived,  tlm  twin  towns,  with 
tho  river  between,  and  thu  Kusbah,  or  citadel,  on  the 
neighbouring  heights. 

V. 

Old  CiriTAt  op  Mf.kini:/.— City  of  Ftz— Ooist  way  to 
AzAMoa— AcBOBs  Counthv  to  .Moiiocco— DiscKirrioN  o? 
Mouocco— Mount  Atlas. 

Wk  have  no  accurate  topngiaphical  details  regarding 
the  country  that  intervenes  between  tha  united  ports 
of  Sala  and  Kalmt,  and  tho  cities  of  Mekinez  and  Fez. 
The  wad  would  nmnlfestly  lie  up  tho  valley  of  the 
"  Father  of  Hippies,"  iii.d  thence  along  tho  tributary  to 
that  river  upon  which  Mekinez  is  situated.  The  correct 
name  of  this  latter  city  is,  according  to  (iriiberg,  Mik- 
nusali,  "  a  broom,"  but  liicliardson  says  that  tho  city  of 
Mikiias,  or  Miknasa,  in  Arabic,  wis  founded  by  tho 
tribe  of  Pcrbci-s  Meknasiili,  a  fraction  of  tho  Zcnabah, 
in  the  nilddlo  of  the  tenth  century,  and  henco  its 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  name  of  Mequincz  or  Mekinez. 
This  city  is  described  c.a  being  sixty  miles  from  Sala, 
but  OS   tho  itinerary  only  allows  throo  days'  Jour- 
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nay  bolwcon  tlio  two  plncrn,  wo  munt  kii|i|)08«  tliat 
thcro  is  Hninii  ermr  in  tliJH.  Tho  ulil  eapitui  of  Moniccu 
■tniiilii  on  u  tvi'tilu  Koil,  wull  wntvn-il  witli  nniiill  Rtrcniiix. 
Tim  cliiniito  in  iiI.ho  teinporato  niiil  licullliy.  Liko 
Moiticoo,  it  Ih  NiiiToiiniloii  with  ii  triplu  wiill  tliirty 
fi'ot  lii;;li  ;  lil(o  tlnit  city,  too,  it  linn  a  HC|iiirnt»  r|nai°toi' 
inliabitt'tl  liy  Jowk.  Thin  qiini'ti-r  is  likirwiito  wiillrd, 
and  till)  gutog  nro  Hliiit  cvt-ry  ni^lit.  In  othrr  iii- 
K|iccts  tlio  bnil(lin;;H  nio  HJiniliir  to  tliiuu!  of  every  ollivr 
Moorinh  city.  Tliu  Mtrt'ots  ni'o  nai-row,  and,  as  tlicy 
nro  not  paved,  tliuy  nro  in  winter  oxtrnuicly  dirty.  On 
OMO  Hida  Htandu  n  town,  formerly  ]icoi)lcd  liy  nej^roes, 
and  licnco  doHijfnated  a-s  tlio  town  of  ulaves.  It  ii  now 
uninhabited.  The  palaco  is  Htroiif^thonod  by  two  bas- 
tioiiH,  on  which  nro  nionntcd  soino  hiiiuII  pieces  of 
nrtillery,  and  two  tlinimand  black  troo|>s  are  wiid  to  Imi 
in  ulmrKO  of  tho  ii>yal  trmsiircs,  e.stiiiiatcd  at  Homo 
lif.y  million  dollars.  Tli(>si)  treasures,  nccoi-diiii;  to 
Ricliard'mii,  consist  of  jewels,  liars  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  monoy  in  the  two  precious  metals,  the  greater  |uirt 
lieing  S|Kiiiisli  and  Mexican  dollars.  It  is  to  bo  observed 
that  liicharclMiii  had  this  at  second-hand,  and  it  is  well 
known  liow  lltllu  credit  is  to  bo  attached  to  oriental 
re|iortJi  of  fabiiloiiH  wealth.  Kiehardson,  in  reality, 
only  visited  Tangier  and  Mogndor  pcrs<iiially. 

Wiiidhiis,  who  ncrcinipanied  ConimiMloix'  Stewart  on 
his  embassy  to  the  Sultan  Abii-l-MazirMiilai  iHlinmel  in 
17^1,  and  who,  at  that  time,  resided  ut  Mekinez,  do- 
scribes  his  palace  as  being  about  four  miles  in  circnm- 
fcrence,  Htandiiig  upon  even  ground,  in  form  almost 
Sfpiare,  and  no  hill  near  to  overlook  it.  The  inside  of 
tho  palace,  which  is  built  of  mortar,  withciut  cither 
brick  or  stone  except  for  pillars  and  arches,  consistB  of 
divers  oblong  scpiuies,  some  of  theni  larger  than  Lin- 
coln's Tnn-tields,  having  piaz/.^is  all  round.  Some  of  the 
Bipiarns  were  clieipiered  Ihionghout  the  whole  spaci-, 
othei's  had  gardens  in  the  iiiiihlle,  that  were  sunk  very 
deep,  and  planted  round  with  tall  cypiuss  trees,  the 
topn  of  which  appearing  above  tho  rails  jtrodneed  a 
pleasing  efTeot  of  palace  and  garden  intermixed.  Within 
the  palace  were  also  many  Kobbehs,  built  srpiare,  with 
plain  walls  on  the  outside,  except  the  front,  which 
consists  of  ]iiazzas  of  five  or  six  arches,  und  tin;  roofs 
were  covered  with  given  tiles,  and  rose  up  in  the  shape 
of  a  pyramid.  In  some  of  these  squares  were  rows  of 
marble  basins,  with  little  channels  cut  in  stone,  con- 
voying wat(?r  from  one  '.o  another.  In  others  were 
foiintnins,  with  channels  of  marble  timt  mndo  n 
Inbyriiitli.  The  sultan's  stables  were  about  n  league 
from  tho  town,  and  could  contain  one  thousand  horses, 
cncli  in  an  arch  twelve  feet  asunder.  The  coniiiiunicn- 
tion  between  the  ]ialuco  and  stables  was  kept  up  by 
means  of  n  causeway,  with  a  wall  on  each  side,  niid  n 
stone  bridge  carrieil  over  n  poniegniiuito  gnrdt^n,  from 
one  hill  to  another.  There  was  at  that  time,  when 
Christian  slaves  and  captives  were  exceedingly  nume- 
rous at  Mekinoz,  a  convent  built,  and  snp|iorted  nt  the 
eX]H!iiso  of  the  King  of  Spain,  for  their  relief  when  ill. 

Mekinez  w^is  of  small  note  before  Abii-I-Mazir 
Mnlai  Ishiniiel  chose  to  build  liis  |)alaco  there,  for 
though,  according  to  I,eo  Afrieanns,  it  was,  alxiut  two 
hmulred  yeai-s  ago,  a  jilace  of  eon.sideniblo  trade  nnd 
riches,  it  had  since  been  ruined  by  civil  wars.  The 
ren.ion  of  Mulai  Ishmael's  prefereiieo  to  Mekinez  over 
I'V'z  and  Morocco  was,  that  being  A I  Kaid  of  tho 
former  at  tho  timo  that  his  brother  Mulai  Aran  set  up 
in  Tnfilet,  vuhjo,  Taflct,  "  tho  abode  of  tho  Fileli " 
(Berber),  and  his  nephew  Mulai  Hainct  had  been  ]iro- 


olaimed  at  Alorocco,  and  having  vnnqnishcil  tlieso 
claimants  to  tho  ci^jwn,  he  nia<le  this  place  tho  scut  of 
onipiro.  Having  further,  during  the  ciiiirMO  of  a  very 
long  n'igii,  suecei'iled  in  capturing  Mehdiyah,  or  Mil- 
mondi,  in  ICSl,  and  Al  Arui»li  in  KiMD,  from  tho 
Spaniards,  ho  further  lilled  the  magazines  of  liii  vast 
ludaee  with  n  number  of  arms,  saddh's,  gold,  silver, 
jewels,  und  other  such  as  had  never  before  been  in  tho 
possession  of  the  Mi>or.  At  Mnmonih  ho  cnptiiretl 
eighty-eight  ]iieces  of  brass  ei  iiiion,  fifteen  of  iron, 
ammiiiiition  of  all  sorts,  more  than  he  had  in  his  whole 
doininioiiN  bofoi-e,  and  a  great  prize  of  pearls  and 
jowols.  So  bur<leno<l  was  the  enqieror  with  s|ioil  and 
riches,  that  Wimlliiis  describes  even  the  Kobliehs,  or 
sanctuaries  within  tho  |ialaee,  ns  lillcd  with  goods  of 
various  descriptions,  among  which  weni  ]iresciits  from 
('hristian  princes,  seven  or  eight  coaches,  and  "  in  one 
of  them  were  hung  up  the  fine  glass  sconces  that  his 
Majesty  King  Ueorge  hud  sent  by  the  ambassador." 

i'hcru  were,  nt  thistime,  nt  Mekinez,  1,100  Christian 
slaves,  of  whom  about  300  were  Knglish,  400  S|ianiards, 
Ids  Fortiigueso,  \52  French,  O'J  Dutch,  25  (Jonocso, 
nnd  3  Greeks.  Smiio  of  these  had  turmxl  Muham> 
mailans,  thiireby  for  ever  losing  lio|ieH  of  redomptioii. 
The  toleration  of  such  a  stale  of  tilings  by  Christian 
nations,  always  jejilons,  and  ever  and  anon  at  war  with 
one  another,  was  a  disgnieo  to  the  age.  The  subpi- 
g'ltion  of  Algeria  has  opened  the  way  for  u  better 
state  of  things,  and  one  way  or  another  an  empire  of 
ignorance,  ih'spotisni,  bigotry,  ami  intolorance  most 
succumb  iiniler  the  imii  of  civilisation,  or  bo  sup- 
planted. 

Tho  city  of  Fez  is  so  immed,  nceording  to  Orliberg 
anil  others,  fi-om  Paz,  the  Arabic  for  ii  pickaxe,  be- 
cause one  was  found  in  digging  its  foundations.  Uthei-s 
derive  it  from  Fethn,  silver.  It  is  no  longer  tho 
mnrvellous  city  described  by  I>;u  Africnnus,  yet  its 
industry,  wealth,  conimerci>,  and  |iopulntion  pliice  it  in 
the  first  mnk  of  the  cities  of  Morocco. 

During  tho  eighth  century,  the  Arabs,  masters  of 
Tunis,  of  all  Algeria,  and  the  maritime  cities  of  Morocco, 
seemed  to  think  only  of  invading  Kiiro|io  und  consoli- 
dating their  iiowcr  in  Spain  ;  but  nt  this  e]ioch  a  de- 
scendant of  All  and  Fatima,  EdrisB<<nAb<lalluh,  quitted 
Arabia,  passed  into  IMorocco,  nnd  established  himself 
nt  Uualili,  the  capital,  when!  horemnined  till  his  death, 
and  where  ho  was  buried.  His  character  wnsgen.!rally 
known  nnd  venerutt  d  for  its  sanctity,  and  draw  upon 
him  tho  nflectionate  n^gard  of  tho  ]M'ople,  and  all  in- 
stinctively placed  themselves  near  him  as  u  leader  of 
tho  Faithful,  likely  to  ]mt  an  end  to  annrchy,  nnd 
establish  order  in  tho  Mussulman  world.  His  son, 
Kdris-Kcn-Kdris,  who  inherited  his  virtues  and  influ- 
ence, ofTering  n  species  of  nncieiit  |>rototy])e  to  Abd  el- 
Kader  and  his  venerable  father,  Mahadin,  was  the 
fii-st  bond  fide  Mussulman  sovereign  of  the  Mu  roipiiiie 
empire,  and  founded  Fez. 

Fez,  however,  is  n  most  ancient  centre  of  population, 
anil  had  long  been  n  famed  city,  befoio  Mulai  Idris 
gave  it  its  present  form  in  A.I).  807,  or,  nceording  to 
others,  in  a.d.  793.  Tiie  Sjiaiiish  philologists,  ns  Oasiri 
nnd  J.  A.  Conde,  make  Fut  of  tho  propiiei,  N:\!>.Mm  to 
lio  tho  sumo  ns  Fez  and  liiibim,  Lybia.  Tho  modern 
Medinntu-1-Beida,  or  white  city,  as  it  is  also  called  by 
the  Arabs,  lies  in  n  valley,  and  on  the  gentle  slope  of 
several  hills  by  which  it  is  sun-ounded,  nnd  whose 
heights  nro  crowned  with  gawleiis,  country -ho  iisos,  and 
Kobbehs,  or  Saints'  tombs.     Fez  differs  from  Morocco 
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U\A  niOHt  otlicr  Monriali  towtiR  in  iU  limiiipx,  which  nre 
goncrully  of  hiick  or  hIoiic,  biinjj  uf  two,  iiiid  wjiut- 
liiiD's  oven  lliri'O  Htnrifx  in  height.  Mnny  <>f  tlicni  iiiv 
also  iKhirncil  with  rli'vatod  towci-n,  iiiiil  iirc  ollii'iwiM- 
nuu'li  ihii'iirnlcil.  Till!  utrcctM,  im  usual  in  hot  roiintiii". 
nri'  very  narrow,  nreliril  over  in  pljiciH,  and  Culonrl 
Bcott  MiyM  Homo  of  thein  are  a  niilu  in  len^'tli.  'J'lie 
city  in  watered  liy  the  Wnd-al-Jdwahir,  or  river  of 
jeweiN,  a  triliutary  to  the  Selm,  and  whieli  isartiliriiilly 
ronihu'lcd  to  the  dilliront  rjiijirters  and  hniscs. 

Fez  eonlained,  in  the  time  of  I,eo  Afrininus,  N-veu 
hnndred  nios<|uert  Jin<l  one  hundred  |iulilii'  hatlis,  and 
liiehnrdHon  re|>eatH  thu  farl  just  as  if  it  olitaiiieil  in  ihe 
|ireHent  day.  Tho  most  famous  is  tlie  Karnl>in.  miid  to 
contain  many  valualile  (ireek  and  Latin  authors,  and 
amonf{Kt  othei-x  the  hwt  hooks  of  Tilus  l.ivy.  Ali  IVy 
said  of  thiH  renowned  nios(|ue  that  it  appeared  mean 
after  the  cathedral  at  (.'ordova.  The  university  of  Fez 
vim  once  celelmitcd,  hut  it»  hi){li-niinded  orth<H|i,x 
niuhdiR  are  now  auceeedcd  hy  a  fanatic  and  i^-noraiit 
raeo  of  imirabutM.  The  falialieisin  of  tho  |H'o]>h'  i« 
kIiowi:  in  tlie  notorious  do),'^rel  couplet,  uiiiverKiilly 
diHunvd  throughout  Morocco  : 

KuMira  It  Hi'niirii, 
Kl  IIikI  II  SiriKl. 

Cliriilinni  on  llio  liouk, 
Jl'U'»  oil  tlio  ipil. 

Thn  RhopM  are  niimeroUH  and  well  frequented.  Nearly 
nil  the  JoWH  reside  in  the  l)ar  Jedidah,  or  new  town, 
and  which  hy  ilx  position  doiniiiate!i  the  ohl  one.  The 
population, estimated  ouco  hy  its  hiinilrcils  of  tliouHHiaU, 
is  not  siippoiied  to  amount  in  thi'  iire.vi'iit  day  to  iiion- 
than  llfty  thoUHand.  The  inhaliilants  an-  still  dis- 
tinguished hy  their  fannlieisin,  ami  Itirhardsou  says 
that  n  Kuropean  cannot  walk  in  tho  NlreelH  unh'iw 
disRuised,  or  without  an  escort  of  troops, 

Fez  is  mirroiinded  hy  a  high  wall,  hut  little  caleii 
la'cd  to  resist  aught  hut  undisciplined  IterlH^rs,  The 
city  lias  also  seven  gates  and  two  casth"),  hut  still  it  is 
cviTywhere  commanded  hy  ncee.ssihle  heights,  and  it 
could  mako  little  or  no  resistance  to  n  Kuro|ivaii  army. 

VI. 

I'ouT  or  MnnADOu— THinn.ATioNs  of  a  Lanosmax— Acti'al 

Kt.l'UFSKNTATIVES    OP   TIIK    ItoVtMlS    OF    SaI.KK— ('A;r UN    Kt 

TUB  Port— TiiK  Mooumi  t'SMKTuuy— "  I'l  tviNO  at  I'ow. 

nEll"— iMrEIIIAI.   (il'AIIII   OP   NKIIHOKS, 

TllK  port  of  Morocco  i,s  Mogndor,  as  it  is  al.-j)  the 
safest  along  the  con-st  of  the  Atlantic  ;  heme  is  it  als<i 
the  most  frequented  hy  llritish  and  other  ships  of  any 
of  the  )s)rts  of  thn  empire,  Mr.  Kichardson,  who 
sailed  from  Oihrnltar  to  A[ogador  in  a  small  lienoese 
hrig,  gives  tli<!  following  amusing  account  of  his  arrival 
at  the  latter  |iort. 

After  a  voyage  of  fijur  days,  w(>  found  ourK<dvps  off 
the  coast  of  Mogadcr.  The  wind  had  hecii  jirelty 
good,  but  w*  had  siiU'ered  sonut  delay  from  a  siaith 
wind,  which  lioaded  us  for  a  short  time.  We  jiniyed 
for  a  westerly  breeze,  of  which  wo  soon  got  enough 
from  west  and  north-west.  The  lii-st  twelve  hours  it 
came  gently  on,  hut  gradually  increased  till  it  blew  a 
gale.  Tho  captain  was  suddenly  called  up  in  the  night, 
as  though  tho  ship  was  going  to  sink,  or  could  sink, 
whilst  she  was  running,  as  fast  as  wo  would  let  her, 
before  the  wind.  ]'ut  the  real  danger  lay  in  inissing 
the  coast  of  Mogador,  or  not  being  able  to  get  within 
its  port  from  the  violence  of  the  breakers  near  the 


kLfirr.  (tnr  tmwI  wm  •  iimall  Oenoewi  hrig  ;  and, 
th(/u;(ti  III*-  (ViKWM  »r>i  tho  host  sailors  in  thn  Slediter- 
ruiicjui — *rt^  <iif«rinr  to  the  (ircoks,  who  rank  next 
■ — our  ea|4.un  and  hi«  rrew  began  to  quake.  At  ihiy- 
li^t.  thf  cAil-linr  hioined  before  ns,  immersed  in  fog, 
uiil  »»'.  Unr*  after,  the  tall  minaret  of  the  great 
UMVfw  '4  it'itfuUir,  shrsiting  erect,  a  dull  lofty  pyra- 
aiidl  i«<#«J  'vT^r  tJw>  thick  haze  lying  on  tho  lower  part 
of  tl**"  tvjnn*t. 

TJii»  |<Lan>'>vtrnnn  of  the  higher  objects  and  inoini' 
l^iiiiu  l«ti»j(  «»tbt«  ov*r  n  dense  fog  on  the  shore,  is 
frtsjuftit  •«  ikki  <i<le  of  the  Atlantic.  Winil  also  pre- 
vail! ItfT*'.  It  »cari  ily  over  rains,  but  wind  the  Jicoplu 
h«vc  bibr  ia/«lb.4  out  of  tho  twtdve.  It  is  n  species 
ij{  tniir-niail,  which  conimenees  at  the  Sliiiils,  or  the 
c/iii»«.»  '4  Hfain  »nd  Portugal,  and  sweeps  tlowii  north- 
mo**  »i»fc  funr,  making  the  entire  ooast  of  Morocco  a 
tnouutud-LainvrT  nt  breakers,  increasing  in  its  course, 
and  fxt^iwlib;;  ;v<  far  :i/t  W'adiioun,  (/'ape  llajdor,  ( 'a|H) 
lilauo'*.  »»«■»  to  the  Si-nogal,  It  does  not,  however, 
eit*-ii<I  Ur  iittt.  at  K^a,  U'ing  chiefly  conlined  to  the 
<-^iiuit  ni«is5».  Onr  aLirni  now  was  lest  wo  should  got 
vitltiD  tkr  thitehea  of  this  fell  swoop,  for  the  port 
ouee  |«*t.  it  woahl  have  nspiired  us  weeks  to  bear  up 
■gun,  «luM  tkb  wind  la.stod. 

Tbrc  AlUnlMT  crjo/t  of  Morocco  is  an  indented  or 
wariti;;  !i«>»-,  and  there  are  only  two  or  three  ports 
ileaodiu;;  itt^-  name  of  hnrliours — ,.:(rhouni  of  refuge 
from  tUff  Atornis  Cnliko  the  western  coast  of 
llvUbil,  K,  finely  indented  by  the  Atlantic  wave,  this 
j'lttiutt  tA  U»r  Slomccn  coast  is  rounded  ort'  by  the 
oovu. 

<»u-  fxtiuvifTtt   «a*  great.      The   capitano   liegan 

velj/iog  l)k«  a  rnwardly  scluKilboy,  who  has  liten  well 

I  pumiHul  fcjr  a  I>-im«t  and     laopi'     iiairageoiis    antaginiist. 

lw(ii«Ua(<tlj  I  ((rH  on  deck,   I  produced  nn  Knglisli 

I  book,  «t>t«k  iB^ntir>n«>d  tho  p«irt  of  Mogndor  as  a  "goisl" 

|>ort. 

"  I'«r  Dv".  Kanto !  "  exclaimed  our  capitano  ;  "  yM, 

for  thtr  Kiv;^t:<h  it  M  a  gisnl  port— you  dare-devils  at 

,  ««» — fur  ikrm  it  u  a  ffx-l  |>ort.     Tho  o|ien  sea,  with  a 

!  gale  of  vtiyt,  H  a  (jr«,|  port  for  tho  malaileUi  English." 

!      IrritatMj  at  %Wx*  oxtrenio  |ioliteness  to  our  gallant 

tars,  wlw  lare  no  hmg  "  braved   the  batthi  ami   tho 

breew."  I  i\A  n^.t  trouble  farther  the  dauntleiis  Ci<'iioeso, 

>»}>o  <«Tt*iri!y  9,\n  not  destined  to  become  a  Columbus. 

_  No*  ihtr  iitf^  l>»gan  to  snivel  and  yelp,  following  the 

exaiu|4F  tX  ih*ir  commander.     "  We  won't  go  into  the 

|«.>rt,  Kaata  Virgin*  \     We  won't  go   in  to  bo  shivered 

to  !*«»«  <,n  »h»?  rocks."      At  this  innment  our  ex- 

\*!netM**i  <ai|<ieano fancied  we  had  got  into  shoal-water; 

\\v  Barf  was  swn  rnnniiigin  foaming  circlus,  ns  if  in  n 

i>hiil|MoL     Xf/w,  indpoil,  our  capitano  did  yelp  ;  now 

!  did  tbe  cre-w  y»Ip,  invoking  all  tho  saints  of  the  Honinn 

I  olni<W,  imtcad  of  attending  to  tho  ship.    Hero  was  a 

S30O*  <A  iiwInMrThable  confusion.     Our  ship  was  sud- 

{  doulr  (init  nmniX  and  back. 

j  My  6-!V/w  inwnengera,  a  couple  of  Jews  from  Oib- 
j  r^ltar,  L*tsu>  swwtring  at  tho  capitano  and  his  bnivn 
m<'n.  0««*  lA  them,  whilst  cursing,  thought  it.  just  as 
»<-lL  at  tl*  lame  time,  to  call  upon  Father  Abraham. 
Our  litll*  trijf  pitched  her  liows  two  or  three  times 
uudrr  wat«r  like  a  storm-hinl,  and  did  not  ground.  It 
«■»»  tuffu  to  Irt  a  folsf!  alarm.  The  capitano  now  took 
courajf*'  on  «««ing  all  the  flags  flying  over  tho  fortiliea- 
ti'/iis,  it  Mttff  Frifliiy,  the  Muhammadan  Sabbath.  The 
Kill/  f*!l'/»r  bail  heard,  that  the  port  authorities  nlw:iys 
hauled  liovii  Uteir  eoloara,  when  thn  entrance  to  the 
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harbour  was  unsafe  by  reason  of  bad  weather.  Seeing 
the  colours,  he  imagined  all  wasjight. 

There  are  two  entrances  to  the  port  of  Mogador  ; 
one  from  tho  south,  which  is  quite  open  ,  the  other 
horn  the  north-west,  which  is  only  a  narrow  passage, 
with  scarcely  room  to  admit  a  ship  of  the  line.  The 
"  Suffren,"  in  which  tho  Prince  do  Joinville  commanded 
the  bombardment  of  the  town,  stood  right  over  this 
entrance,  on  tho  northern  channel,  havinj^  southeast 
the  Isle  of  Mogador,  and  north-west  the  coast  of  the 
continent.  The  Prince  took  up  a  bold  and  critical 
position,  exposed  to  violent  cuirents,  to  grounding  on 
a  rocky  bottom,  and  to  many  other  serious  accideuts.i 

As  we  neared  this  difficult  entrance,  we  were  all  in 
a  state  of  the  most  feverish  excitement,  expecting, 
such  was  the  fury  of  the  breakers,  to  be  thrown  on 
the  rock  on  either  side.  Thus,  it  was  a  veritable  Scylla 
and  Charybdis.  A  man  from  the  rigging  descried  several 
small  vessels  moored  snugly  behind  the  isle.  We  ven- 
tured in  with  breathless  agitation.  A  man  from  one 
of  the  fortifications,  guessing  or  seeing,  I  suppose,  our 
timidity  and  bad  seamanship,  cried  out  at  the  top  of 
his  lungs,  "  Salvo  !  "  which  being  interpreted,  meant, 
"  The  entrance  is  safe." 

But  this  was  not  enough  ;  we  were  to  have  another 
trial  of  patience.  The  foolish  captain— to  terrify  us  to 
the  last— had  to  cast  his  anchor  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
and  imagine,  dear  reader,  our  alarm,  our  terror,  when 
we  heard  him  scream  out,  "  The  chain  is  snapped !" 
We  were  now  to  be  driven  out  southwards  by  the  fury 
of  the  wind,  which  had  become  a  hurricane,  no  very 
agreeable  prospect !  Happily,  also,  this  was  a  false 
alarm.  The  capitano  then  came  up  to  me,  to  shake 
hands,  apologise,  and  present  congratulations  on  our 
safe  harbouring.  The  pei-spiration  of  fever  and  a 
heated  brain  was  coursing  down  his  cheeks.  The 
capitano  lit  an  extra  candle  before  tho  picture  of  the 
Virgin  below,  and  observed  to  me  whilst  the  men  were 
saying  their  prayers  of  gratitude  for  deliverance,  "Per 
un  miraculo  della  santissima  Vergina,  noi  sciamo  sal- 

vati ! " (We  are  saved  by  a  miracle  of  the  Most  Holy 

Virgin!)— which,  of  course,  I  did  not  or  could  not 
dispute,  allowing,  as  I  do,  all  men  in  such  circum- 
stances to  indulge  freely  in  their  peculiar  faith,  so 
long  as  it  does  not  interfere  with  me  or  mine. 

It  is  well  that  our  merchant-vessels  have  never  been 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  Genoese  craft,  or  been 
manned  by  such  chicken-hearted  crews.  I  believe  the 
pusillanimity  of  tho  latter  is   traceable,   in   a  great 

'  The  entrnnce  to  tlie  port  of  Mogndor,  however,  ia  difficult  to 
all  Mnmm.  We  were  besides  in  tlio  depth  of  winter.  Tlic  Prince 
de  Joinville  describes  his  mishaps  during  the  height  of  sninuicr, 
or  in  August,  when  placing  his  vessels  In  position  before  the  town. 
He  says,  in  his  report  of  the  bombardment:  "  New  difficulties, 
and  of  more  than  one  kind,  awaited  us.  For  four  days,  the  vio- 
lence of  tho  wind  and  tho  roughness  of  tlie  sea  prevented  us  from 
communicating  with  one  another.  Anchored  upon  a  rocky  bottom, 
our  anchors  and  cables  broke,  and  tlie  loss  of  them  deprived  us  of 
resonrces  which  wcro  indispeiisablo  in  order  to  obtiiin  our  object. 
Some  vofscls  had  only  one  chain  and  ono  anchor.  We  could  not 
think  of  maintaining  ourselves  liefuro  Mogador  under  sail.  The 
violence  of  the  cnrrenta  and  of  tho  gale,  would  probably  have 
carried  us  too  far,  iMid  we  should  have  lost  the  opportunity  of  acting. 
Besides,  in  causing  the  stemners  to  get  to  proceed  with  us,  they 
would  have  consumed  their  fuel,  and  in  leaviTig  them  by  tbem- 
selve*  they  would  be  exposed  to  run  short  of  provisions  and  water. 
It  was  therefore  necessary  to  remain  at  anchor.  At  last,  the  wind 
abated,  and  there  remained  of  tho  hurricane  of  the  prccci'ing 
dnya,  a  considerable  swell  from  X.N.W,  Then  the  vessels  were 
tormented  by  the  iwell,  and  became  ungovernable." 


measure,  to  the  miserable  way  in  which  the  poor  fellows 
are  fed.  These  Genoese  had  no  meat  whilst  I  was 
with  tbem.  I  sailed  once  in  a  Neapolitan  vessel,  a 
whole  month,  during  which  time  the  crew  lived  on 
horiK-U.ins,  coarse  maccaroni,  Sardinian  fi.sh,  mouldy 
biscuit,  .ind  griping  black  wine.  !Meat  they  had  none. 
How  is  it  possible  for  men  thus  fed,  to  figlit  and  wrestle 
with  the  billows  and  terrors  of  the  deep  1 

We  bad  no  ordinary  task  to  get  on  shore ;  the  ocean 
was  without,  but  sea  was  within  port.  The  wind  in- 
crea.sed  with  such  fury,  that  we  abandoned  for  the  day 
the  idea  of  landing.  We  had,  however,  specie  on 
board,  which  it  was  necessary  forthwith  to  land. 
Mr.  Phillips,  captain  of  the  port,  and  a  merchant's 
clerk,  therefore  came  alongside  with  great  difficulty 
in  a  Moorish  boat,  to  take  ashore  the  specie  ;  and  in  it 
I  embarked.  This  said  barque  was  the  miserable  but 
apt  representation  of  the  bygone  formidable  Maroquine 
navy,  which,  not  many  centuries  ago,  pushed  its  audacity 
to  such  lengths,  that  the  "  rovers  of  Salee  "  cruised  off 
the  English  coast,  and  defied  the  British  fleets.  Now 
the  whole  naval  force  of  the  once-dreaded  piratic 
states  of  Barbary  can  hardly  boast  of  two  or  three 
badly-manned  brigs  or  frigates.  As  to  Morocco,  the 
emperor  has  not  a  single  captain  who  can  conduct  a 
vessel  from  Mogador  to  Gibraltar. 

The  most  skilful  rats  his  ports  cr.n  furnish  made  an 
attempt  lately,  and  was  blown  up  and  down  for  months 
on  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  being  at  last 
driven  into  the  Straits  by  almost  miraculous  inter- 
position. 

^\^lat  was  this  Moorish  boat  in  which  I  went  on 
shore  ?  A  mere  long  shell  of  bad  planks,  and  scarcely 
mo:  ^  ghip-.shape  than  the  trunk  of  a  tree  hollowed 
into  a  cmoc,  leakily  put  together.  It  was  filled  with 
dirty,  ragged,  half-naked  sailors,  whose  seamanship  did 
not  extend  beyond  coming  and  going  from  vessels 
lying  in  this  little  jwrt.  Each  of  these  Mogadorian 
[lort  sailors  had  a  bit  of  straight  pole  for  an  oar ;  the 
way  in  which  they  rowed  was  equally  characteristic. 
Struggling  again-st  wind  and  current,  with  their 
Moorish  rais  at  the  helm,  encouraging  their  labours  by 
crying  out  first  one  thing,  then  anotlier,  as  his  fancy 
dictated,  the  crew  repeated  in  chorus  all  ho  said  : — 
"  Khob^h !  "  (a  loaf)  cried  the  i-ais. 

All  the  men  echoed  "  Khobsah." 

"  A  loaf  yon  sliall  have  when  you  return  !"  cried  tho 
rais. 

"  A  loiif  w-j  shall  have  when  we  return  ! "  cried  tho 
men. 

"  Pull,  pull ;  God  hears  and  sees  you  ! "  cried  the 
rais. 

"  We  pull,  we  pull ;  God  hoars  and  sees  us  I "  cried 
the  men 

"  Sweetmeats,  sweetmeats,  by  G —  ;  sweetmeats,  by 
G —  you  shall  have,  only  pull  away  ! "  sworo  tho  rai<(. 

"Sweetmeats  we  shall  have,  thank  God  I  sweetmeat.? 
we  shall  have,  thank  God  ! "  roared  the  men,  all 
screaming  and  bawling.  In  this  unique  style,  after 
struggling  three  hours  to  get  three  miles  over  tho  jiort, 
we  lauded,  all  of  us  completely  exhausted  and  drowned 
in  spray. 

It  is  nsnal  for  Moors,  particularly  negroes,  to  sing 
certain  chomscs,  aud  thus  encourage  one  another  in 
their  work.  What,  however,  is  remarkable,  these 
chornses  are  mostly  on  sacred  subjects,  being  frequently 
the  formula  of  their  confession,  "  There  is  no  God,  but 
one  God,  and  Muhammad  is  his  Prophet,"  Sie,     These 
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clownish  tars  were  deeply  culoured,  and  some  quite 
black.  I  found,  in  foot,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Moorish  population  of  Mogador  coloured  persons.  We 
may  hero  easily  trace  the  origin  of  the  epithet "  Black- 
a-Moor,"  and  wo  are  not  so  surprised  that  Shakespeare 
made  I»Ia  Moor  black ;  indeed,  the  present  emperor, 
Mulai  Abd  Errahman,  is  of  very  dark  complexion, 
though  his  features  are  not  at  all  of  the  negro  cast. 
But  he  has  sons  quite  black,  and  with,  negro  features, 
who,  of  coui-se,  are  children  of  the  iiegresses.  One  of 
these  is  Governor  of  Rabat.  In  no  country  is  the 
colour  of  the  human  skin  so  little  thought  of.  This  is 
a  very  important  matter  in  the  question  of  abolition. 
There  is  no  objection  to  the  skin  and  features  of  the 
negi'o  ;  it  is  only  the  luxury  of  having  slaves,  or  their 
usefulness  for  heavy  work  which  weighs  in  the  scale 
against  abolition. 

As  soon  as  wo  landed,  wo  visited  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  who  congratulated  us  on  not  being  curried 
down  to  the  Canary  Islands.  Then  his  Excellency 
asked,  in  duo  studied  form  : 

"  Where  do  you  come  from  1 " 

Traveller.—"  Gibraltar." 

Ilia  Excellency. — "  Where  are  you  going  1 " 

Traveller. — "To  sec  '^he  Sultan,  Mulai  Abd  Errah- 
man." 

His  Excellency. — "  What's  your  business  1 " 

Traveller. — "I  will  Jot  your  Excellency  know  to- 
morrow." 

I  then  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Pliillips,  where 
I  took  up  my  quarters.  Mr.  Willshire,  our  vice- 
consul,  was  absent,  having  gone  up  to  Morocco  with  all 
the  principal  merchants  of  Mogador,  to  piy  a  visit  to 
the  emperor. 

The  pt  -t  of  Mogador  {See  j).  801)  liad  to-day  a 
most  wild  a.:d  desolate  appearance,  which  was  rendered 
still  more  dreary  and  hideous  by  a  dark  tempest  sweep- 
ing over  it.  On  the  shore  there  was  no  appeamnce  of 
life,  much  less  of  trade  and  shipping.  All  had  aban- 
doned it,  save  a  guard,  who  lay  stretched  at  the  water- 
port,  like  a  grim  watch-dog.  From  this  place  y^o  pro- 
ceeded to  the  merchants'  quarter  of  the  town,  which 
was  solitary  and  immersed  in  profound  gloom.  Alto- 
gether, my  first  impressions  of  Mogador  were  most  un- 
favourable. I  went  to  bed  and  dreamt  of  wind  and 
seas,  and  struggled  with  tempests  the  greater  part  of 
the  night.  Then  I  was  shipwrecked  o(f  the  Canaries ; 
thrown  on  the  coast  of  Wadnun,  and  made  a  slave  by 
the  wild  Arabs  wandering  in  the  Desert — I  awoke. 

Mr.  Phillips,  mine  host,  soon  became  my  right-hand 
man.  His  extraordinary  character,  and  the  adventures 
of  his  life,  are  worth  a  brief  notice.  Phillips  said  ho 
was  descended  from  those  York  Jews  who,  on  refusing 
to  pay  fi.  contribution  levied  on  them  by  one  of  our 
most  Christian  kings,  had  a  tooth  drawn  out  every 
morning  (without  the  aid  of  chloroform),  until  they 
satisfied  the  cruel  avarice  of  the  tyrant.  In  person, 
Phillips  was  a  smart  old  gentleman,  with  the  ordinary 
lineaments  of  his  race  stamped  on  his  countenance. 
The  greater  part  of  his  life  has  been  spent  in  South 
America,  where  he  attained  the  honours  of  aide-de- 
?anip  to  Bolivar.  In  those  sanguinary  revolutions, 
heaving  with  the  birth  of  the  young  republic,  he  had 
often  been  shut  up  in  the  capilla  to  be  shot,  and  wa.s 
rescued  always  by  the  Jesuit  fathers,  who  pitied  and 
saved  the  poor  Jew,  on  his  expressing  himself  favour- 
able to  Christianity.  Kcturning  to  England,  after 
twenty  years'  absence,  his  mother  did  not  fully  recog- 


nise him,  until  ho  one  day  got  up  and  admired,  with 
youthful  ardour,  a  china  figure  on  tho  chimney-piece, 
which  had  been  his  toy  in  boyhood.  On  tho  occur- 
rence of  this  little  domestic  incident,  the  mother 
passionately  embraced  her  lost  prodigal,  once  dead,  but 
no .V  "alive  again."  Phillips  came  to  Mogador  on  \ 
military  speculation,  and  offered  to  take  tlo  command 
of  the  emperor's  cavalry  against  all  his  enemies. 

This  audacity  of  a  Jew  filled  the  !Moor  with  alarm. 
"  How  could  a  Jew,  who  was  not  a  devil,  jn-opose  such 
an  insult  to  the  commander  of  the  faithful,  as  to  pre- 
sume to  take  charge  of  his  invincible  warriors !"  Never- 
theless, the  little  fellow  weathered  the  storm,  and  got 
appointed  "  captain  of  the  port  of  Mogador,"  with  tho 
liberal  salary  of  about  thirty  shillings  per  month  ;  but 
this  did  not  prevent  our  aide-de-camp,  now  metamor- 
phosed into  a  sea  captain,  from  wearing  an  admiral's 
uniform,  which  he  obtained  in  a  curious  way  on  a  visit 
to  England.  Ho  met,  iu  the  streets  of  London,  with 
an  acquaintance,  who  pretended  to  patronise  him.  Tho 
gentleman  jokingly  said,  "  Well,  Phillips,  I  must  give 
you  an  uniform,  since  yon  are  appointed  captain  of  the 
port  of  Mogador."  The  said  gentleman  received,  a  few 
months  afterwards,  when  his  quondam  proUgi  was  safe 
with  his  imiform  strutting  about  Mogador,  to  the 
amazement  of  the  Moors,  and  the  delight  of  his  co-re- 
ligionists, a  bill  of  thirty  pounds  or  so,  charged  for  a . 
"  suit  of  admiral's  uniform  for  jMr.  Phillips,  captain  of 
the  port  of  Mogador;"  and  found  that  a  joke  sometimes 
has  a  .serious  tcrmiuatii>n. 

Phillips,  on  his  first  arrival  in  this  country,  entered 
into  a  diplomatic  contest  with  the  Moorish  authorities, 
demanding  the  privileges  of  a  native  British-born  Jew, 
and  he  determined  to  ride  a  horse,  in  order  to  vindicate 
the  rights  of  British  Jews,  before  the  awful  presence  of 
the  Sherecfian  court  1  Abo\it  this  businass,  the  Consul- 
general  Hay  is  said  to  have  written  eleven  long,  and 
Mr.  Willshire  about  twenty-one  short  and  pithy  de- 
spatches, but  the  affair  ended  in  smoke.  Phillips,  with 
great  magnanimity  and  self-denial,  consented  to  relin- 
quish the  privilege,  on  tho  prayer  of  his  brethren, 
natives  of  Mogador,  who  were  very  naturally  afraid,  lest 
tho  incensed  emperor  might  visit  on  them  what  lie 
durst  not  inflict  on  the  Bvitishborn  Jew. 

Of  tho  achievements  of  Phillips  in  the  way  of  science 
(for  he  assures  he  is  born  to  the  high  destiny  of  enlighten- 
ing both  barbarians  and  civilised  nations),  I  take  the 
liberty,  with  his  permission,  of  mentioning  one.  Phillips 
brought  here  a  jiair  of  horse-shoos  belonging  to  a  dray- 
horse  of  tho  firm  of  Truman,  Hanbury,  Buxton,  and 
Co.,  to  astonish  the  Moora  by  their  size,  who  are  great 
connoisseurs  of  horse-flesh.  Tho  Moors  protested  their 
unbelief,  and  swore  it  was  a  lie, — "such  shoes  never 
shod  a  horse."  Phillips  then  got  a  skeleton  of  a  head 
from  England.  This  they  also  scouted  as  an  imposi- 
tion, alleging  that  Phillips  had  got  it  purposely  made 
to  deceive  them.  "  Although  they  believed  in  the 
Prophet,  whom  they  never  saw,  they  were  still  not 
such  fools  as  to  believe  in  cvorytliiiig  which  an  infidel 
might  bring  to  their  country."  Phillips  now  gave  up 
in  despair  the  attempt  to  propagate  scieueo  among  the 
Moors. 

Our  ancient  aide-de-camp  of  Bolivar  is  a  liberal  Eng- 
lish Jew,  and  boasts  that,  on  Christmas-day,  he  always 
has  his  roast  beef  and  jilum-pudding,  I  supped  with 
him  often  on  a  sucking-pig,  for  the  Christians  breed 
pigs  in  this  place,  to  the  horror  of  pious  Mussulmcn. 
This  amusing  adventurer  subsequently  loft  Mogador 
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and  went  to  Lisbon,  where  he  purposed  writing  a  me- 
morial to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  containing 
the  plan  cf  a  new  Unitarian  system  of  religion,  by 
which  the  Jews  might  be  brought  within  the  pale  of 
the  Christian  church. 

For  some  time  I  felt  the  effects  of  my  sea -voyage ; 
my  apartment  rocked  in  my  brain.  People  speculated 
about  the  object  of  my  mission ;  the  most  absurd 
rumours  were  afloat.  "  The  Christian  has  come  to 
settle  the  affairs  of  Mr.  Darman,  whom  the  emperor 
killed,"  some  said.  Others  remarked,  "  The  Christian 
has  come  to  buy  all  the  slaves  in  the  country  in  order 
to  liberate  them."  The  lieutenant-governor  sent  for 
Phillips,  to  know  what  I  came  for,  who  I  was,  and  how 
I  passed  my  time  1  Phillips  told  him  all  about  my 
mission,  and  that  I  was  a  great  taleb.  When  Phillips 
mentioned  to  the  governor,  that  Great  Britain  had  paid 
a  hundred  million  of  dollars  for  the  liberation  of  slaves 
belonging  to  Englishmen,  his  excellency,  struck  with 
astonishment,  exclaimed,  "The  English  Sultan  is 
inspired  by  God !" 

I  visited  the  bui-ying-place  of  Christians,  situated  on 
the  north  side  of  the  town  by  the  sea-shore.  A  fine 
tomb  was  erected  here  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Will- 
shire's  father.  The  ignorant  country  people  coming  to 
Mogador  stopped  to  repeat  prayers  before  it,  believing 
it  the  tomb  of  some  favourite  saint.  The  government, 
hearing  of  this  idolatry  to  a  Christian,  begged  Mr. 
Willshire  to  have  the  tomb  covered  with  cement. 
When  this  was  done,  so  perverse  are  these  people,  that 
they  partially  divested  it  of  covering,  and  chipped  off 
pieces  of  marble  for  their  women,  who  ground  them  to 
powder,  and  dusted  their  faces  with  it  to  make  them 
fair.  Every  six  months  it  is  necessary  to  replaster  the 
tomb.  This  cemetery  is  the  most  desolate  place  the 
mind  of  man  can  con-eive.  There  is  no  green  turf 
hero  to  rest  lightly  on  the  bosom  of  the  dead  !  Ko 
tree,  no  cypress  of  mourning ;  no  shade  or  shelter  for 
those  who  seek  to  indulge  in  grief.  All  is  a  sandy 
desolation,  swept  by  the  wild  winds  of  the  solitary  shore 
of  the  ocean. 

Farther  on,  is  the  Moorish  cemetery,  which  I  passed 
through.  What  a  spectacle  of  human  corruption  1 
Here,  indeed,  we  may  learn  to  despise  this  world's 
poor  i-enowu,  and  cease  tormenting  ourselves  with 
vain  and  godless  pursuits  {See  p.  816).  It  was 
then  sunset,  the  moon  had  risen  far  up  on  the  fading 
brow  of  the  departing  day,  casting  pale  lights  and  fear- 
ful shadows  over  this  house  of  the  dead.  li  was  time 
to  return  or  the  gates  cf  the  city  would  shut  me  out 
amidst  the  wreck  of  ])oor  human  dust  and  bones.  I 
saw,  moving  in  the  doubtful  shadows  of  approaching 
night,  the  grave-digging  hyeena  I 

It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good.  The 
wreckers  of  this  coast  boldly  assert  that  a  shipwreck  is 
a  blessing  (birkah),  sent  to  them  by  Providence.  The 
port  authorities  have  even  the  impudence  to  declare, 
that  to  erect  lighthouses  at  the  mouth  of  ports  would 
be  thwarting  the  decrees  of  Divine  Providence  !  In 
spite  of  all  this,  however,  at  the  urgent  request  of  Mr. 
Willshire,  when,  on  one  occasion,  the  weather  was  very 
bad,  the  governor  of  Mogador  stationed  guards  on 
various  parts  of  the  coast  to  preserve  the  lives  and 
property  of  shipwrecked  vessels.  But  I  do  not  think 
I  have  heard  worse  oases  of  Moorish  wreckers  than 
those  which  have  happened  not  very  many  years  ago 
on  the  French  and  English  coasts.  Some  of  my  readers 
will  recollect  the  case  of  an  Indiaman  wrecked  off  the 


coast  of  France,  when  poor  ladies,  in  a  state  of  suspended 
animation,  had  their  fingers  c>it  off  to  get  possession  of 
their  diamond  rings.  During  my  stay  at  Mogador,  a 
courier  arrived  from  Sus,  bringing  the  news  of  some 
Christians  being  wrecked  off  the  coast.  A  Jew  had 
purchased  one  poor  fellow  from  the  Arabs  for  two 
camels.  Two  others  were  dead,  their  bodies  cast  upon 
the  inhospitable  beach  by  the  Atlantic  surge,  where 
they  lay  unburied,  to  be  mangled  by  the  wild  tribes,  or 
to  feed  the  hungry  hyasna. 

Some  of  the  mercliants  came  hither  from  the  capital ; 
amongst  the  rest,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elton;  they,  as  well  as 
others,  brought  a  favourable  account  of  the  emperor 
and  his  ministers,  and  lauded  very  much  the  commercial 
policy  of  the  governor  of  Mogador.  Moderation,  it  is 
said,  is  the  characteristic  of  the  court's  proceedings  to- 
wards the  merchants.  Trade  was  not  very  brisk,  it 
being  the  rainy  season,  when  the  Arabs  are  occupied 
with  sowing  the  ground  ;  the  busy  time  is  from  Sep- 
tember to  January. 

The  produce  sold  at  that  time  was  simply  that  which 
is  left  of  the  past  season,  having  been  kept  back  with 
the  object  if  getting  a  better  price  for  it.  Gum  is 
brought  in  great  quantities  for  exportation.  An  im- 
mense quantity  of  sugar  is  imported,  a  third  of  which 
is  loaf  beet-root  sugar  brought  from  Marseilles. 

Mr.  Phillips  came  to  me  to  beg  ten  thousand  pardons 
for  having  only  fowls  for  dinner.  One  morning  two 
bullocks  were  killed  by  the  Jews,  but  "  not  according 
to  the  law,"  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Jews  that  day 
would  have  to  go  without  meat.  On  these  occasions 
the  Jews  sell  their  meat  to  tho  Moors  and  Christians 
at  a  reduced  price.  Phillips  observed,  "  I  am  obliged 
to  eat  meat  according  to  the  law,  or  I  should  have  no 
peace  of  my  life." 

A  good  many  people  were  affected  by  colds,  but  the 
climate  of  Mogoidor  is  reckoned  very  good.  All  tho 
year  round  there  is  not  much  variation ;  N.W.  and 
N.B.  winds  bring  cold  in  winter,  and  cool  refreshing 
breezes  in  summer.  There  was  not  a  single  medical 
man  in  Mogador,  although  there  were  some  fifty  Euro- 
peans, including  Jews.  Some  years  ago  a  clever  young 
man  was  practising  here.  For  one  year,  each  European 
paid  his  share  of  salary  j  but  alas !  those  whom  God 
blessed  with  good  health,  refused  to  pay  their  quota  to 
the  support  of  a  physician  for  their  sickly  neighbours, 
consequently,  every  European's  life  was  in  the  greatest 
danger,  should  a  serious  accident  occur  to  them.  With 
regard  to  money,  they  would  prefer  a  broken  leg  all 
their  life-time  to  paying  five  pounds  to  have  it  set. 
The  consuls  of  Tangier  subscribe  for  a  resident  phy- 
sician. 

One  afternoon  I  went  to  see  the  Moorish  cavalry 
"  playing  at  powder"  (Lab  Al  Barud),  being  a  stirring 
and  novel  scene.  A  troop  of  these  haughty  cavaliers 
assembled  with  their  chiefs  almost  daily  on  tho  pl.aya, 
or  pamde.  Then  they  divided  themselves  into  parties 
of  twenty  or  thirty;  proceeding  with  their  manoeuvres, 
the  cavaliers  at  fi.st  advanced  slowly  in  a  single  line, 
then  canter,  and  then  gallop,  spurring  on  the  horse  to 
its  last  gasp,  meantime  standing  up  erect  on  their 
shovel-stin-ups,  and  turning  from  one  side  to  the  other; 
looking  round  with  an  air  of  defiance,  they  fire  off  their 
matchlocks,  throw  themselves  into  various  dexterous 
attitudes,  sometimes  letting  fall  the  bridle.  The  piecea 
being  discharged,  the  horses  instantaneously  stop. 
The  most  difficult  lesson  a  barb  learns,  is  to  halt  su(' 
denly  in  mid  career  of  a  full  gallop.    To  discharge  hi . 
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inatclilock,  standing  on  tlio  stirrups  while  the  horse  is 
ill  full  Rnllop,  is  the  great  lesson  of  perfection  of  the 
IMaroqnino  soldiery.  The  cavaliers  now  wheel  out  of 
the  way  for  the  next  file,  returning  reloaded,  and  taking 
their  places  to  gallop  off  and  fire  again.  Crowds  of 
people  attend  tlieso  equestrian  exhibitions,  of  which 
they  are  passionately  fond.  Tliey  squat  round  the 
])arade  in  double  or  treble  rows,  midfled  up  within  their 
bournouscs,  in  mute  admiration.  Occasionally  women 
are  present,  but  females  here  join  in  very  few  out-door 
aniiisenient-  When  a  whole  troop  of  cavaliers  are 
thus  munceuvring,  gallojiing  it  the  utmost  stretch  of 
the  horses'  muscles,  the  men  screaming  ond  hallowing 


"Hah I  hah!  hah!"  the  dust  and  sand  rising  in  clouds 
before  the  foaming  fiery  barb,  with  the  deafening  noiae 
and  confusion  of  a  simultaneous  discharge  of  firelocks, 
the  picture  represents  in  vivid  colours  what  might  be 
conceived  of  the  wild  Nubian  cavalry  of  ancient  Africo. 
These  cavaliers  are  sometimes  called  spahis;  they 
are  composed  of  Mooi-a,  Arabs,  Berbers,  and  all  the 
native  races  in  Morocco.  They  are  usually  plainly 
dressed,  but,  beneath  the  burnuse,  many  of  thcra 
wear  the  Moorish  dress,  embroidered  in  the  richest 
style.  Some  of  the  horses  aro  magnificently  capari- 
soned in  superb  harness,  worked  in  silk  and  gold.  Fine 
harness  is  one  of  the  luxuries  of  North  Africa,  and  is 
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still  much  used,  even  in  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  where  the 
new  system  of  European  military  dress  and  tactics  has 
been  introduced. 

Mr.  Lord  relates,  on  the  authority  of  the  French, 
that,  when  the  invading  army  invested  Fort  de  I'Empe- 
leur,  and  had  silenced  all  its  guns,  the  Dey  ordered 
the  Turkish  general  to  retreat  to  the  Kasbah,  and 
leave  three  negroes  to  blow  np  the  fort.  It  seemed, 
therefore,  abandoned,  but  two  red  flags  floated  still  on 
its  outward  line  of  defence,  and  a  third  on  the  angle 
towards  the  city.  The  French  continued  all  their 
cflbrts  towards  cflccting  a  practicable  breach.  Three 
negroes  were  now  seen  calmly  walking  on  the  ram- 
parts, and  from  time  to  time  looking  over  as  if  ex- 
amining the  progress  of  the  breach.    One  of  them, 


struck  by  a  cannon-ball,  fell ;  and  the  others,  as  if  to 
avenge  his  death,  ran  to  a  cannon,  pointed  it,  and  flred 
three  shots.  At  the  third  the  gun  turned  over,  and 
they  were  unable  to  replace  it.  They  tried  another, 
and  as  they  were  in  the  act  of  raising  it,  a  shot  swept 
the  legs  from  under  one  of  them.  The  remaining 
negro  gazed  for  a  moment  on  his  comrade,  drew  him  a 
little  aside,  left  him,  and  once  more  examined  the 
breach.  He  then  snatched  one  of  the  flags,  and  retired 
to  the  interior  of  the  tower.  In  a  few  minutes  he  re- 
appeared, took  a  second  flag  and  descended.  The 
French  continued  their  cannonade,  and  the  broach 
appeared  almost  practicable,  when  suddenly  they  were 
astounded  by  a  terrific  explosion,  which  shook  the 
whole  ground  as  with  an  earthquake.     An  immense 
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column  of  snioko,  mixed  with  iitrcaks  of  lliimes,  burst 
from  the  ccutro  of  the  fortress ;  masses  of  solid  masonry 
wore  burled  into  the  nir  to  an  amoziag  lieight,  while 
cannon,  stones,  timbers,  projectiles,  and  dead  bodies 
were  scattered  in  every  direction.  What  was  all 
this?  The  negro  had  done  his  duty — the  fort  was 
blown  up! 

In  a  skirmish  near  Mascara,  one  of  Abd-cl-Kader's 
negro  soldiers  killed  two  Frenchmen  with  his  own 
hand.  The  Emir,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  his 
bravery,  rewarded  him  on  tho  field  of  battle  by  pre- 
senting hirti  with  his  own  sword  and  the  Cross  of  the 
Crescent,  the  only  military  order  in  tho  service,  and 
which  is  never  awarded  except  for  a  very  distinguished 
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action.  Colonel  Scott  says  the  black  was  presented  to 
him,  and  seenied  as  proud  of  tho  honour  conferred  on 
'  im  as  if  ho  had  been  made  a  K.O.C.  B. 

In  the  strifes  and  dispiitcs  for  succession  that  havo 
characterised  the  history  of  llio  Barbary  ])riiiccs,  and 
reddened  their  annals  with  blood,  nothing  has  been 
more  remarkable  than  the  fidelity  of  tliu  negroes  to 
their  respective  masters,  and  the  bravery  with  which 
they  have  defended  them  .o  tho  last  hour  of  tlieir  reign 
or  existence.  When  all  his  luirtisaiis  havo  deserted 
a  j)retender — when  tho  soldiers  of  tlio  succc.isful  com- 
petitor to  the  throne  have  been  in  tho  act  of  ))ouneing 
upon  the  fallen  or  falling  prince,  a  handful  of  bravo 
fdllowera  has  ru.slied  to  the  rescue,  and  surrounded 
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the  person  of  their  beloved  leader,  pouring  out  their 
life-blood  in  his  defence — and  these  men  were  negroes ! 
To  use  a  vulgar  metaphor,  the  negro  will  defend  his 
master  with  tho  savage  courage  and  tenacity  of  a 
bull-dog.  And  this  is  the  principal  reason  which  has 
induced  the  despotic  princes  of  North  Africa  to  cherish 
the  negroes,  of  whom  they  have  encouraged  a  continual 
supply  from  the  interior. 

The  history  of  this  Imperial  Guard  of  Negroes  is 
interesting,  as  showing  the  inconveniences  as  well  as 
the  advantage  of  such  a  corps,  for  these  troops  havo 
not  been  always  so  well-conducted  as  they  are  at 
present.  At  one  time  the  Shereefs  claimed  a  species 
of  Borereignty  over  the  city  of  limbukhtu  and  the 


adjacent  countries.  In  the  year  1727,  Muki  Ismail 
determined  to  re-people  his  wasted  districts  by  a  colony 
of  negroes.  His  secret  object  was,  however,  to  form  a 
body-guard  to  keep  his  own  people  in  check,  a  sort  of 
black  Swiss  regiment — so  alike  is  the  policy  of  all 
tyrants.  In  a  few  years  these  troops  exceeded  100,000 
men.  Finding  their  numbers  so  great,  and  their 
services  so  nmch  needed  by  the  Sultan,  they  became 
cxigeant  and  rapacious,  dictating  to  their  royal  master. 
Mulai  Abdallah  was  deposed  six  times  by  them.  The 
Sultan  on  his  side  finding  their  yoke  intolerable,  deci- 
mated them  by  sending  them  to  fight  in  the  mountains. 
Others  were  disbanded  for  the  same  reasons  by  Sidi 
Muhammad.   Still  the  effect  of  this  new  colonisation  was 
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beneficially  experienced  throughont  the  country.  The 
Moors  taking  the  black  women  as  conciibinoa,  a  mixed 
raccof  industrious  penplcsprang  up,  undgavo  ai;  impetus 
to  the  empire.  It  is  questionable,  however,  if  North 
Africa  could  be  colonised  by  negroes.  By  mixing  with 
the  Caucasian  race,  this  experiment  partly  succeeded. 
But  in  general.  North  Africa  is  too  bleak  and  uncon- 
genial for  the  negroes'  nature  during  winter.  Tlie 
negro  race  does  not  increase  of  itself  on  this  coast. 
Their  present  number  is  kept  up  by  a  continual  supply 
of  slaves.  When  this  is  stopped,  coloui-ed  people  will 
begin  gradually  to  disappear. 

The  French  in  Africa  now  furnish  them  with  an 
everlasting  theme  of  denunciation.  From  Morocco 
they  travel  eastwards,  filling  the  Sahara  and  the  Atlas 
with  the  odours  of  their  holy  reputation.  So  that  re- 
ligious light,  like  that  of  civilisation,  is  now  moving 
from  the  we.st — eastwards,  instead  of,  as  in  times  past, 
from  the  east — eastwards.  The  Maroquine  Muhamma- 
dans  may  be  cited  as  a  case  in  point.  They  find  too 
frequently  only  the  form  of  religion  in  the  east,  as  we 
do  in  the  eastern  churches.  They  are  beginning  to 
assault  Mekka  as  we  have  assaulted  Jenisalem. 

VII. 

Xdi  Reciht  Spiicibii  Caufaion  is  Mobooco— Cohdats  is 
Frokt  or  Ceuta— Moontsu  Sibitaoeus  —  SKiuuisnES 
oh  tuk  Riteb  Azmib— MooBisn  Cavalbt  otebbaixd— 
Action  at  Wadi  al  Jalu  —  Illhstbation  fboh  tub 
Bull  Bimq— Spamisu  Abtillebt— Moobs  Oood  Mabes- 
iiBN— FiKAL  Actios  is  »bost  op  Tetuas— Sibdbobs 
Defence  ot  the  Moobs— Betbospeot  or  tbb  Campaion 
— A  Qbeat  Poutioal  and  Militabt  Mistake. 

TuE  first  standing  army  of  negroes  was  formed  more 
especially  of  Songhay  tribes,  dwelling  on  the  Niger, 
in  the  time  of  Mulai  Ismaal,  about  a.d.  1672.  This 
prince  married  his  Songhay  contingent  to  Moroccain 
women  in  order  to  nde  his  own  subjects.  (Barth, 
Chronological  Tahh  of  the  History  of  Songhay,  vol  iv. 
p.  627.) 

The  reputation  which  this  imperial  negi-o  guard 
enji'yed  for  devotion  and  gallantry — the  historical  halo 
thai  surrounded  the  heads  of  the  descendants  of  the 
Mauretanians  and  Moors  of  old — the  well-attested 
pluck  of  the  Arabs,  and  the  power  of  resistance  of  the 
Berbers,  great  as  it  is  in  their  own  mountain.s,  were 
neither  allowed  full  play,  or  could  not  cope  with  the 
])erfection  of  civilized  warfare,  when  pitched  in  our 
own  days  against  Spain. 

Mr.  Frederick  Hardman  speaks,  indeed,  in  his  work 
on  The  Spanish  Campai{in  in  Morocco,  in  very  depre- 
ciatoiy  terms  of  the  Moorish  cavalry,  as,  indeed,  of 
Moorish  tactics  generally. 

S<»  far,  he  says,  as  1  have  as  yet  had  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving, and  of  ascertaining  from  officers  who  have  been 
here  from  the  very  fii-st  day  of  the  war,  the  military 
tactics  of  the  Moors  are  limited  and  monotonous.  Their 
stratagem  is  always  the  same  ;  they  throw  out  a  few 
men  as  a  decoy — a  sort  of  forlorn  hope — in  the  exjieo- 
tation  that  the  Spaniards  will  advance  against  them  as 
an  easy  prey.  If  the  Spaniards  did  so  they  would 
instantly  become  a  mark  for  hundreds  of  sharpshootei-s, 
concealed  in  holes  and  comers,  among  rocks  and  behind 
trees,  and  vigilantly  watching  for  a  mark.  To  the 
possible  success  of  this  rusi)  de  guerre  it  is  obviously 
essential  that  the  Spaniards  should  not  bo  awai-o  of 
the  proximity  of  a  lurking  foe  fifty  times  more  nume- 
Toua  than  the  one  visible  on  the  open  ground.    To 


conceal  their  ambush  the  Moors  display  all  the  craft  of 
savages.  One  rarely  sees  a  strong  body  of  them  en- 
sconcing themselves  in  a  position.  You  may  boo  five 
or  six  in  one  direction,  and  eight  or  ten  in  another, 
converging  towards  an  apparently  uncertain  point, 
whilst  in  other  directions  other  sm^ll  groups  movD, 
often  only  two  or  three  men,  slop'jg  quietly  along  as 
if  they  were  admiring  the  landscape  rather  than  mean- 
ing mischief.  Then  they  disappear,  cither  among 
trees  or  behind  inequalities  of  the  ground,  and  are 
seen  no  more,  and  you  know  not  whither  they  are 
gone  until  you  have  had  enough  experience  of  their 
ways  to  feel  sure  that  they  have  all  betaken  them- 
selves to  allotted  jiositions,  and  that  while  perhaps  you 
have  never  seen  fifty  men  at  a  time,  there  are  probably 
a  thousand  assembled  within  range  of  your  skirmishoi's. 
The  aversion  they  show  to  coming  to  close  quarters 
and  cncountoring  a  bayonet  charge,  renders  it  difficult 
to  believe  that  their  frequent  advances  against  our 
positions  are  prompted  by  a  serious  hope  of  obtaining 
possession  of  any  part  of  works  fully  manned,  defended 
by  artillery,  and  which  every  day  renders  stronger. 
I  should  rather  take  their  object  to  be  to  provoke  the 
Spaniards  to  move  out  from  their  cover  to  ground 
when)  they  might  afford  easy  marks  for  their  esjtin- 
gardaa.  The  Moors  have  been  only  too  often  success- 
ful in  this,  and  the  consequence  has  been  the  killing 
and  wounding  of  hundreds  of  men  without  ony  corre- 
sponding advantage.  A  great  deal  of  ammunition  has 
thus  been  fired  away,  which  had  been  much  better 
spared.  The  Spanish  generals,  however,  have  begun 
to  find  out  their  mistake.  The  first  corps,  which  has 
been  longest  here,  and  has  had  the  most  experience  of 
this  kind  of  warfare,  has  for  some  time  past  adopted 
the  plan  of  not  replying  to  the  Moorish  skirmishers, 
but  of  lying  quiet,  and  letting  them  come  on  (if  they 
please,  which  they  rarely  do)  until  they  are  near 
enough  for  action  more  decisive  than  the  exchange  of 
long  shots.  Similar  reserve  has,  I  hear,  now  been 
enjoined  to  the  second  corps,  and,  judging  from  the 
conduct  of  those  troops  of  the  third  corps  which  wore 
yesterday  engaged,  it  is  probable  that  General  Ros  de 
Olano,  who  on  his  first  arrival  here  seemed  rather 
disposed  to  retaliate  upon  and  follow  up  the  foe,  now 
sees  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  such  a  course, 
with  a  quickfooted  enemy,  who  flies  when  attacked, 
and  returns  in  swarms  when  the  Spaniards  retire,  as 
they  must  ultimately  do,  to  their  positions,  to  hang 
upon  their  rear  and  pelt  them  with  bullets. 

Then  again  at  the  camp  on  the  River  Azmir.  The 
day,  Mr.  Hardman  says,  is  mild  but  cloudy,  after  one 
of  the  most  gorgeous  and  remarkable  sunrises  I  ever 
saw, — the  whole  eastern  sky  flaked  and  barred  with 
clouds  glowing  like  burnished  copper,  on  a  background 
the  tints  of  which  varied  from  the  pale  green  of  the 
willow  leaf  to  an  almost  emerald  hue.  For  a  few 
minutes  it  was  wonderful  to  contemplate ;  then  the 
sun  rose  like  a  golden  ball  from  the  sea  horizon,  slightly 
veiled  by  a  low  bank  of  mist,  but  almost  as  soon  as  it 
appeared  clouds  floated  across,  and  the  whole  morning, 
without  being  exactly  dull,  has  passed  without  bright- 
ness. The  soldiers  are  going  through  the  duty,  lately 
so  unpleoBantly  frequent,  of  discharging  and  cleaning 
their  damp  muskets ;  the  contents  of  the  tents  are 
being  spread  out  to  dry ;  borseM  are  being  cleaned  and 
rubbed  and  brushed,  which  they  greatly  need,  poor 
fellows,  after  standing  all  night  up  to  their  fetlocks  in 
mud,  with  rain  pelting  through  their  covering,  and  not 
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much  to  eat.  Somo  of  the  mules  look  very  thin  and 
miserable,  and  as  it  greatly  in  want  of  the  contcntH  of 
the  steamer  marked  "Hay  :"  one  poor  lean  wretch,  on 
beholding  eume  scanty  handfuls  of  that  desirable  article 
spread  before  a  horse  this  morning,  came  tottering  up 
to  claim  a  share,  but  fell  from  weakness  before  ho  could 
reach  the  much-needed  forage.  The  cavalry  horses 
seem  to  bear  up  pretty  well ;  at  least  two  squadrons 
of  dragoons,  which  wont  fonvord  yesterday  and  rode 
all  along  the  lino  during  the  action  in  hopes  of  getting 
a  ehanco  of  a  charge,  looked  plucky  nnd  in  hard  con- 
dition, and  trotted  briskly  up  and  down  nigged  dii- 
clivitiea  and  through  the  thick  jungles  of  briars  and 
gum-cistus.  The  Moors  apparently  did  not  like  their 
looks,  for  they  kept  carefully  out  of  their  way.  I 
confess  I  begin  to  think  there  is  n  great  deal  of  ex- 
aggeration in  what  has  been  said  ol  the  formidable 
valour  of  the  Moorish  horsemen.  They  have  had, 
before  my  eyes,  several  opportunities  of  attacking,  witli 
fur  superior  force,  small  bodies  of  Spanish  cavalry,  and 
not  once  have  they  availed  themselves  of  them.  As 
yet,  all  they  havo  shown  themselves  good  for  is  to 
scamper  about  the  country,  generally  at  a  pretty  safe 
distance  from  the  Spanish  sharpshooters,  and  to  perform 
feats  which  would  excite  much  admiration  in  Batty's 
Circus,  such  as  firing  at  a  canter,  levelling  their  long 
espingardas,  and  discharging  them  at  the  same  instant 
that  their  well-trained  horses  turn  short  round  and 
make  at  speed  for  the  rear.  Considering  the  length  of 
their  guns,  and  the  need  they  have  of  a  prop  for  steady 
aim,  I  cannot  believe  that  this  kind  of  practice  causes 
many  casualties  in  their  enemy's  ranks.  The  kind  of 
estimation  in  which  the  Spanish  infantry  hold  them 
may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact  that  at  the  termination 
of  our  last  march  but  one — the  hazardous  but  com- 
pletely successful  movement  between  the  sea  and  the 
lagoons — when  there  was  skirminhing  on  the  heights 
above  our  position,  and  the  soldiers,  looking  down 
from  the  rocky  summits,  saw  Moorish  cavalry  moving 
in  the  plain  below,  a  battalion  was  extremely  mdig- 
nant  because  it  was  not  allowed  to  descend  and  charge 
them  with  the  bayonet. 

The  only  Moors  as  yet  sscn  to  day  have  been  two  or 
three  small  parties  wandering  over  the  ground  of  yester- 
day's combat,  probably  looking  for  wounded  and  collect- 
ing dead.  With  a  glass  one  can  see  some  horses  lying 
about  on  the  hills.  A  number  of  arms  were  brought  in 
yesterday,  among  them  several  gumais.  These  are 
much  the  shape  of  a  butcher's  knife — broad  and  square 
next  the  handle  or  hilt,  with  a  projecting  corner,  and 
tapering  ofif  to  the  point.  The  edge  of  most  of  those 
that  have  been  taken  since  the  war  began  was  ground 
OS  sharp  as  that  of  a  razor.  The  usual  length  of  the 
blade  is  about  1 8  or  20  inches.  Yesterday  a  sabre 
was  also  brought  in  which  apparently  belonged  to  an 
officer  or  somo  person  of  distinction.  It  was  in  a 
scabbard  of  red  leather,  with  brass  tip  and  bands,  with 
slings  of  crimson  cord.  Edge  and  point  were  as  sharp 
as  grindstone  could  make  them.  For  a  cavalry  sabre 
it  was  short — a  heavy,  ill-balanced  weapon,  with  a 
cramped,  inconvenient  guard.  General  Prim  has  got 
a  haiek  of  crimson  cloth,  and  in  such  clean  and  good 
condition  that  I  hear  he  intends  wearing  it.  Another 
capture,  and  by  far  the  most  interesting,  made  yester- 
day by  the  soldiers  in  their  pursuit  of  the  flying  Moors, 
was  a  handsome  album,  in  a  case,  containing  drawings 
and  paintings  of  scenery  and  positions,  some  in  this 
neighbourhood,  with  manuscript  notes.     It  came  into 


possession  of  Qencral  Enrique  O'Donnell,  brother  of 
the  Commander-in-chief,  and  ho  had  it  under  his  arm, 
when,  in  passing  on  foot  through  part  of  the  camp, 
after  dark,  ho  unfortunately  lost  it,  and  all  the  eflurts 
that  have  been  made  to  find  it  have  hitherto  proved 
nnauccessful.     This  loss  is  much  to  bo  regretted. 

I  find  that  nobody  attempts  to  estimate  the  number 
of  the  Moors  who  yesterday  attacked,  and,  indeed,  it  is 
the  wisest  plan  not  to  do  Sv),  for  the  reason  I  have 
more  than  once  given.  The  positions  they  occupied 
could  hardly  bo  less  than  four  miles  in  length.  They 
were  met  by  seven  battalions,  which,  being  stronger 
than  some  wo  have  here,  must  be  reckoned  at  4000 
men.  Of  these  only  four  battalions,  Toledo,  Castilla, 
Savoya,  ar.>t  CoiJovo,  were  actually  engaged;  the 
other  three  were  in  reserve.  The  fii'st-namcd  two 
porticulnrly  distinguished  themselves  by  tho  charges 
they  made.  Cordova  is  the  battalion  that  suficred  so 
ranch  on  the  1st  inst,  nnd  is  even  said  to  have  shown 
symptoms  of  faltering,  at  which  moment  it  was  that 
Mai'shal  O'Donnell  galloped  forward  to  the  front  and 
placed  himself  and  staff  in  a  heavy  fire,  as  described 
to  you  in  a  previous  letter.  A  Spanish  artist  who 
accompanies  this  army  has  made  a  spirited  sketch  of 
the  scene,  at  the  moment  when  the  Marshal  put  spurs 
to  bis  horse,  and,  shouting  to  a  battalion  of  light  in- 
fantry close  at  liand,  "  Caxadores  t  a  la  bayontla  I 
Viva  la  Reina  /"  dashed  up  the  ascent.  The  Cordova 
Begimcnt  has  lost  heavily  in  the  campaign ;  its  two 
senior  field  officers,  and  a  number  of  others  of  all  lanks 
have  been  killed  or  wounded.  The  great  loss  of  officers 
in  the  army  of  Africa  up  to  tho  present  time  shows 
that  they  do  their  duty,  and  is  also  to  be  attributed  to 
their  standing  upright,  while  their  men  of  coui-se  get 
as  much  as  possible  under  cover  to  load  and  fire,  and 
in  many  instances  have  fought  from  behind  low  parapets 
thrown  up  for  the  purpose  of  affording  them  shelter. 
The  casualties  yesterday  were  somewhat  heavier  than 
I  thought,  although  the  Moorish  fire  was  certainly  very 
heavy  at  times,  until  they  were  disheai-tened  and 
driven  to  flight  by  the  bayonet  charges  and  rapid  ad- 
vance of  the  battalions  above  named,  as  well  as  by  the 
rapid  discharges  of  twenty  pieces  of  artillery.  One 
battalion  I  stiw  charging  d,  discretion,  as  it  is  called — 
that  is  to  say,  as  the  men  like,  without  keeping  ranks 
or  any  sort  of  order ;  it  pushed  on  very  rapidly,  nnd 
must  have  suffered  from  the  fire  from  the  wood  in 
which  the  Moors  sought  shelter. 

Again,  when  the  Spaniards  were  getting  up  to  Tetuan, 
the  Moors  oflcred  no  real  resistance  : 

Camp  op  Wadi  al  Jalu,  Feb.  1. 

There  was  an  action  yesterday,  but,  unle-ss  the  force 
of  artillery  displayed,  and  the  loss  it  occasioned  the 
Moors,  should  induce  them  to  surrender  Tetuan,  it  has 
not  placed  the  Spaniards  one  inch  nearer  to  tho  posses- 
sion of  that  place.  Strictly  speaks  ■ . ,  they  may  be  said 
to  be  further  from  the  attainment  of  that  end  than  they 
were,  since  they  have  lost  out  of  their  little  army  200 
or  300  men,  more  or  less  acclimatised  and  inui-ed  to  this 
kind  of  warfare,  and  who  can  be  but  imperfectly  replaced 
by  an  equal  number  of  recruits  from  Spain.  The  combat 
of  yesterday  was  useless  and  unprofitable,  like  many 
others  that  this  a>  my  has  had  since  its  arrival  in  Africa. 
The  position  of  the  Spaniards  is  this :  they  occupy  an 
intrenched  camp  and  forts  before  Tetuan,  in  which  they 
are  waiting  until  they  have  completed  their  preparations 
for  attacking  that  place.  Until  then  they  have  nothing 
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to  giiin  by  cngnginj;  in  coniliats  in  llio  ])lnin  around 
tliciii,  nii(l  iicrun.s  wliiuli  it  i.s  in  tiiuir  power  to  ndvtuico 
wliuiicvcr  tliry  pleiuic.  Tlioy  nio  constructing  n  new 
fnit,  wliicli  in  slow  in  ciinijilotion  byrcnHon  oftho  nntiirc 
of  the  ground,  and  of  tin;  form  selected,  wliich  reqnircs 
II  great  dcul  of  labour.  This  fort  the  Moom  conio  down 
nnd  nttiick,  or,  iit  least,  make  n  domonstrntion  of  attack- 
ing. It  might  be  thought  sullicient  to  defend  it,  driving 
awny  the  enemy  when  ho  approaches,  nnd  to  this  the 
S|ianiHh  military  chiefs  have,  it  is  said,  more  than  once 
expressed  tlieir  intention  of  limiting  themselves.  Un- 
fortunately, when  the  moment  conu's,  good  resolutions 
are  apt  to  evaporate.  The  smell  of  powder  has  an  in- 
toxicating effect  on  most  heads.  A  \M\c  amour  projire 
may,  perhaps,  liavo  its  influence,  for  it  must  not  be 
tluaight  in  Euroiio  that  the  JNIoors  arc  masters  of  the 
plain,  and  that  wo  daro  not  .sally  ftu-th  an<l  drive  them 
back  in  confusion  even  greater  than  that  of  their  dis- 
orderly approach.  So  that,  in  fact,  during  this  time  of 
waiting  nnd  preparation,  whilo  guns  nnd  tools  nnd 
stores  aro  being  disembarked,  the  Sloors  havo  it  at 
their  o|)tion  to  light  or  not.  If  they  choose  to  remain 
in  their  tents  nobody  will  molest  them  ;  when  they 
feel  pugnacious  and  havo  got  a  ii'esli  8upi>ly  of  powder 
and  some  new  lea<ler  ai-rives  among  them,  lliey  hai'c 
nothing  to  do  but  to  come  down  into  the  plain  but  to 
fire  and  yell,  nnd  they  are  quite  sure  that  troops  will 
bo  sent  out  to  meet  them,  and  that,  allhough  their  own 
loss  may  bo  great,  they  will  havo  the  sr.tisfaction  of 
killing  some  of  the  "  Chri.stian  dogs."  Spaniards  are 
apt  to  take  illustrations  from  the  bull-ring,  and  I  have 
heard  this  army  and  the  Moors  compared  to  tlio  bull 
nnd  the  bullfighter.  Thu  Spanish  bull  stands  calm  nnd 
firm  in  liis  African  arena,  ccuilident  of  his  power  to 
rejjel  and  somewhat  scornful  of  his  foe,  worsted  in  many 
cncountei's.  Forth  rides  the  Moorisili  toreador,  bran- 
dishing n  red  flag,  wliich  ho  shakes  in  defiance  nnd 
provocation,  and  followed  by  a  swarm  of  hmglegged, 
long-g\ni  bearing  Moriscos,  who  look,  upon  the  brown 
hill-side  and  in  their  dirty  white  haicks,  like  lively 
gentles.  "Come  en,  come  on!"  ho  may  bo  imagined 
to  say,  as  lie  makes  his  charger  curvet  and  waves  his 
banner  on  high,  whilo  his  followers  crouch  behind 
bushes  and  seek  sujjports  for  their  espinriardas,  nnd 
lire  and  vitupoi-ate.  At  the  sound  of  their  hidepus 
yell  and  of  a  whistling  bullet  or  two,  the  eager  Spaniard 
pricks  up  his  ears,  jiaws  the  ground,  and  soon  forgets 
priidiiit  resolves.  Like  the  unreflecting  bull,  ho  is  not 
long  ill  losing  his  temper  and  accepting  his  enemy's 
challenge.  Forward  the  skirmishers!  Bring  up  the 
mountain  battery!  Up  with  Vergara's  sharpsliootere  I 
Where  aro  tho  rifled  four-pounders  ?  And  forward 
they  all  Imny — the  active  red-legged  light  infantry, 
with  Alini^  on  shoulder,  and  tho  tall  powerful  mules, 
which  tho  weight  of  gtins  and  carriages  perched  upon 
their  high  pack-saddles  cannot  restrain  from  furious 
neighing  nnd  inconvenient  rearing,  nnd  other  ontics 
highly  annoying  to  their  conductors,  and  scarcely  to  be 
checked  by  sharp  jerks  at  the  severe  iron  apparatus 
allixed  to  their  noio  and  mouth.  Battalions  move  np 
ill  support,  tiio  field  artillery  rumbles  in  the  rear,  and 
lines  of  cavalry  glitter  on  the  flank,  waiting  an  oppor- 
tunity to  charge.  And  soon  the  Mini^  whistles,  nnd 
the  sharp  report  of  the  rifled  guns  is  hoard,  and  the 
Moriscos,  who  aro  not  anxious  to  come  to  close  quar- 
ters, knock  over  a  few  men  by  parting  shots,  and  scamper 
ofl"  to  another  position,  and  again  career  to  and  fro,  and 
wave  their  dirty  little  flags  and  howl  abuse  of  the 


Spaniards,  who  again  M  Deforo,  aro  seduced  to  follow 
them  up.  And  thus  some  miles  of  ground  are  gone 
over,  anil  tho  enemy  doubtless  sulfers  severely,  which 
does  not,  however,  prevent  him,  when  ho  sees  the 
Spaniards  retire,  from  following  tliem  and  killing  nnd 
wounding  a  few  more.  Tho  telegr.iph  announces  a 
fresh  victory  to  Madrid,  where  there  is  probably  umeli 
rejoicing  on  tho  o'.-casion  ;  but  the  next  morning  the 
"  butcher's  bill"  is  added  up,  and  tho  loss  is  ascer- 
tained, whilo  anything  lik  a  gain,  either  substantial  or 
moral,  is  sought  for  in  vain.  ]t  may  be  questioned 
whether  sueh  expenditure  of  soldiei's'  lives  be  justifi- 
able, but  under  present  circumstances  it  certainly  seems 
unwise. 

The  above  is  much  tho  sort  of  thing  that  wont  on 
yesterday,  beginning  soon  after  ten  and  lasting  till 
nightfall.  The  Spaniards  brought  up  tho  whole  of  theit 
artillery  and  pounded  tho  Moors  considerably.  The 
aflair  began  to  our  right  front,  just  beyond  tho  now  fort, 
still  incomplete,  which  was  8up))o.sed  to  bo  tho  object  of 
the  Moorish  advance.  Soon  it  spread  over  a  much  more 
extensive  line ;  and  while,  on  tlii^  Sp.Tnish  left,  a  few 
battalions  kept  the  enemy  at  bay,  the  right  and  centre 
cleared  the  plain  nnd  advanced  nearly  five  miles  from 
their  position,  through  n  country  inconveniently  sprink- 
led with  ponds  and  i:)ng  nai-row  lagoons.  As  regards 
military  movements,  there  is  not  much  to  describe  in 
these  actions.  When  I  i-ead  the  Spanish  official  accounts 
of  those  I  myself  have  witnessed,  I  am  often  puzzled  to 
trace  all  the  strategical  ideas  therein  attributed  to  tho 
Moors.  Now  and  then  they  have  seemed  to  have  some 
glimmerings  of  that  kind,  but  usually  their  plan,  if  such 
it  may  be  e.«Ued,  is  much  like  that  of  a  dog  attacking  a 
bull,  and  » ho  careers  ai-ound  liiin  seeking  opportunity 
to  rush  in  and  bite  with  impunity,  but  retreats  in  haste 
when  he  meets  the  horns.  This  was  tho  case  yesterday. 
The  Moors  were  no  sooner  repulsed  on  one  part  of  the 
lino  than  they  scampered  off  to  another,  in  hopes  of 
finding  n  w.-ak  point,  but  overywhcro  they  were  disa])- 
pointed  ;  uiui,  in  tho  afternoon,  a  general  advance  put 
them  utterly  to  the  route,  and  a  gro.iter  part  of  them 
disappeared,  abandoning  the  spuw  of  the  Sierra  Bcrnieja 
to  the  Spaniards,  and  seeking  n^fuge  in  the  recesses, 
and  even  on  le  summits  of  the  mountains.  Their 
camp  on  the  '.  i.l,  referred  to  in  former  letters,  was  in 
evident  danger,  and  its  occupants  began  to  strike  tents, 
in  anticipation  of  an  attack.  It  might  easily  have  been 
taken,  and  many  thought  that  such  was  the  intention, 
but  tho  attempt  was  not  inado. 

I  perceive  that  tho  Spanish  bulletin  of  the  little 
combat  of  the  23rd  of  January  speaks  highly  of  the 
practice  made  by  the  artillery.  This,  I  suppose,  was 
out  of  consideration  for  tho  feelings  of  the  gunners.  I 
persist  in  saying  that  it  was  very  iudifTerent,  and  uomo 
of  it  very  bad,  and  that  some  of  the  shells  from  the 
gunboats  burst  much  nearer  to  tho  Spaniards  than  to 
the  Moors,  and  even  in  dangerous  proximity  to  the 
former.  This  was  very  well  known  and  freely  com- 
mented on  by  many  here.  Yesterday  tho  case  was 
different.  There  was  some  extremely  good  practice, 
and,  although  I  do  not  know  by  what  pi'oocss  of  calcu- 
lation the  Spanish  head-quarters  aiTive  at  their  estimate 
of  2,000  as  the  loss  of  tho  Moors,  it  would  not  be  sur- 
prising if  they  had  lost  quite  that,  and  tho  prisoners 
taken  say  that  their  army  sufTered  greatly,  especially 
tho  cavalry.  The  whole  of  the  field  artillery,  and 
some,  if  not  all,  of  the  mountain  batteries,  were 
out  and  engaged^  ao  that  there  must  have  becu  at  least 
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fifty  or  sixty  guns  in  tlio  field,  Froqnontly  fimr  lint- 
toric8  wvro  liring  ntn  time,  from  ilifVorunt  jioints  uf  tlin 
lino  ;  and  na  t!io  Monrs,  altlioiigh  tlipy  do  not  form  in 
lino  or  columns,  were  very  tliiclc  ypstcrdny,  tlicy  nui.st 
linvo  miffi'rod  much  from  tlio  slicll  imd  round  shot, 
cspocinlly  from  the  former,  nmny  of  wliich  full  und 
burst  in  the  very  niid.st  of  their  {{roups.  Tlio  rocket 
troop  nlso  canio  out,  for  tlio  first  tiino  iii  this 
cani|iiiign,  nnd  greatly  nst()iilnl  e'!  tho  dusky  warriors 
of  Mulai  Ablma.  As  tl'j  t'l-'.  luissilo  issued  from 
tho  tube,  nnd,  rushii.g  *'  .juyh  thi)  nir  liko  a 
red-hot  nrrow,  with  a  '  .  in  of  snioko  behind  it, 
ricochettcd  twice  or  1!  oe,  nnd  then,  plungiiif^  into 
a  fluid  full  of  Moors,  ex^dodcd  in  tho  midst  of  them, 
thoy  fled  in  overydirectiou  in  tho  utmost  consternation. 
Tho  rocket  |irnctico  was  remarkably  good,  nnd  must 
Imvo  been  very  damaging  to  tho  enemy.  Ono  of  tho 
mountain  batteries — that  of  Lopez  Dominguez,  which 
lias  been  constantly  engaged  from  a  very  early  jieriod 
of  tlio  campaign,  nnd  has  done  excellent  service — went 
out  among  the  skirmishcrH  on  the  loft,  at  a  time  when 
the  Moorish  tire  wna  very  heavy  at  that  point,  nnd 
fired  gnipo  with  good  ell'ect,  but  RufVeied  severely, 
losing  one-third  of  his  men.  To  nil  this  storm  of 
artillery  tho  Moors  could  only  opjjo.so  two  or  three 
smdll  CH.'  ,  which  it  is  presumable  they  inherited  from 
tlu.i  .1  '  <to  forefather's,  nnd  which  tho  Spaniards  would 
not  have  known  to  have  been  fired  but  foi  the  smoke 
nnd  report,  nnd  for  a  ball  which  was  picked  uj)  in  tho 
j)lain   nnd  showed   tho   pieces   to  bo   thi'oe-pouiiders. 

They  wei'O  stntioned  in  the  Moorish  camp  below  the 
Sierra  Bermejn,  and  tlio  Moora  wei-e  very  industrious 
in  changing  their  po.sitioii,  in  hopes  of  improving  the 
effect  of  their  practice.  One  of  the  prisoniM's  taken 
said  that  his  countrymen  were  greatly  jjuzzlcd  to  under- 
Btand  why  their  guns  did  not  carry  as  fur  ns  tlio.so  of 
the  Spnniards,  for  that  they  put  in  a  great  deal  of 
powder.  I  presume  the  Spaniards  will  no  longer  belio\e, 
na  some  wore  disposed  to  do  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  their 
antagonists  have  had  the  advantage  of  instruction  from 
British  artillerymen. 

The  number  of  horse  shown  yesterday  by  the  ]Moors 
was  considerable.  One  prisoner  said  there  were  2,000; 
another  3,000  ;  and  it  would  not  be  sur|irising  if  the 
larger  of  thcso  numbere  were  correct.  The  opinion  in 
this  camp  scem.i  to  be  that  they  showed  a  greater  force 
of  both  infantry  and  cavalry  than  they  had  jireviously 
done  in  the  war,  nnd  1  certainly  had  not  yet  teen  them 
bringforwardso  many  horsemen,  some  of  whom  appeared 
well  mounted.  The  Spanish  cavalry  was  not  idle,  but 
neither  was  it  fortunate.  A  considerable  body — six  or 
Bcven  squadi'ons — was  with  the  third  corps,  which  occu- 
pied the  centre  of  the  line,  and  with  which  General 
O'  'Jonui'U  passed  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  When 
to  the  right,  and  in  advance  of  the  headquarters  staff, 
this  cavalry  was  led  to  the  charge  against  a  very 
numerous  force  of  BFoorish  horse  nnd  foot,  and  it 
certainly  was  not  handled  with  much  judgment.  Tho 
movements  were  so  rapid,  and  took  jilaco  in  such  a 
cloud  of  dust  and  on  such  uneven  ground,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  a  spectator's  eye  to  follow  all  the  '  -tails; 
but  the  main  outlines  of  the  affair  was  perceptible 
enough,  and  it  was  to  the  effect  thnt  the  Spaniards 
wont  on  bravely  and  in  good  order,  went  too  fur,  got 
under  tho  heaviest  and  best  sustained  fire  I  have  as 
yet  lieard  proceed  from  tho  Moors,  and  came  out  in  no 
small  confusion,  leaving  dead,  wounded,  and  a  few 
prisoners  behind  them.     I   have   since  heard    many 


details  ,\nd  episodes  of  the  alTair,  which  was  certainly- 
tho  IcMist  satisfactory  part  of  the  day'.i  work  for  tho 
Spaniards.  Acconliiig  to  tho  ollicial  return  there  aro 
two  (ithceis  and  sixtci'ii  men  dead,  elrvon  oIlicciM  and 
thirty-four  men  woiiiideil.  Amoiii;  the  di>ad  mil 
woiiiidod  nro  tlin^'  ficlil  olliccrs.  I  do  not  licir  of  any 
being  returned  a.i  "missing,"  but  1  am  assured  that  a 
subaltern  and  thiee  iir  four  men  'vvw,  made  prisoners 
and  taken  away  by  th(^  Mours,  who  yi'sterday  were  inurii 
inerciful  than  usual,  and  did  not  invariably  cut  off  nil 
the  heads  that  came  williiii  their  ro.U'li.  The  Mciciii-li 
cavalry  did  not  shrink  fnuii  crr.ssiiig  sabres  with  tlie 
S[ianisli  dragoons  ;  indeed  the  Moors  in  general  slimv 
niiieh  individual  pluck  ;  what  they  aro  deficient  in  is 
oiganisation,  generalship,  and  artillery.  Their  iniHliotH 
are  certainly  not  of  the  most  uiodcni  and  conveiiiont 
construction,  but  that  they  who  use  them  are  good 
shots  i.s  evident  from  the  largo  number  of  Spanish 
ollleers  tl,  _,  I  iiock  over — a  disproportion  with  the 
casualties  aim  ii  the  soldiers  not  to  bo  (Mitirely  ac- 
counted fiir  b}  1 .10  forwardness  of  tho  officers,  or  by 
the  fact  Ihn*  tlii:y  are  often  on  horseback  or  erect  while 
their  n  '1  are  Ktoiipiiig  behind  liuiks  and  partly  sliel- 
terei'  v  n  fire,  ii  is  als  >  liserved  that  a  large  pro- 
portiini  of  tho  wound'-  r  ceived  in  this  army  are  above 
the  waist,  and  a  jreat  many  of  them  in  tho  head  nnd 
neck.  To  r.vrV  however,  to  the  cavalry  charge  of 
yesterday  Tim  heiuilung  advance  of  the  leading 
sqiiadi'ms  Ic  1  Uiem  towards  a  tract  of  brushwood  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills,  along  which  it  was  easy  to  disi^ern, 
even  from  a  distmoe,  that  tho  Afoors  had  a  parapet. 
As  tho  hoisemou  galloped  within  short  range  of  this,  a 
steady  file  fire  was  opened  upon  llicin,  wh'ch  lasted  in 
a  prolonged  and  continuous  roll  fully  two  minutes,  and 
doubtless  seemed  longer  to  those  who  wvre  under  it. 
1'lie  cavalry  went  files  about  and  made  for  the  rear, 
and  soon  the  Moorish  horsemen  were  mingh^d  with 
them.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  cutting  and  slashing, 
and  not  all  the  woniuls  were  wdiere  a  soldier  takes 
most  pride  in  showing  them.  I  saw  oiio  dr.igoon,  a 
tall  powerful  fellow,  lying  on  tho  groiinil  with  two 
tremendous  sabro  cuts  across  the  back.  Ife  was  dead, 
nnd  had  beeu  strijiped  by  some  of  the  ra.scally  camp- 
followers,  of  v/hom  a  great  number  hang  about  the 
skirts  of  the  army  when  it  moves,  on  tho  look  out  for 
plunder,  and  against  whom  n  severe  general  order  has 
to  day  been  issued,  promising  them  200  blows  of  a 
stick  for  future  transgressions.  The  Moors  seem  more 
accustomed  to  cut  than  to  thrust,  and  thus  it  is  that 
many  of  the  wounds  they  inflict  are  slight.  An  olHcer 
of  tlio  Principe  Regiment,  INIajor  Moraski,  n  Pole, 
found  himself  engaged  with  four  or  five  of  the  enemy 
— an  encounter  which  he  somewhat  rashly  sought.  He 
received,  as  his  comrades  inform  me,  upwards  of  twenty 
wounds  about  the  head  nnd  shoulders,  but  his  lifo  is 
not  in  danger,  and  he  left  this  morning  in  an  hosiiital 
ship  for  ifnlaga.  Another  officer  of  the  same  regiment 
was  saved  by  the  coui'uge  and  devotodness  of  two  of  his 
soldiei-s.  Ho  wan  lying  on  the  ground,severely  wounded, 
both  by  shot  and  sabre,  in  three  or  four  pic oes,  when 
the  two  dragoons  approached  him  and  urged  him  to 
accompany  them.  Ho  said  it  was  impos.siblo  for  him 
to  stir,  and  warned  them  to  be  off,  for  that  five  Moors 
wer-j  11.  '.mbush  only  a  few  paces  on.  They  immedi- 
ately rushed  to  the  place,  killed  two  of  the  ]\[oora,  put 
the  others  to  flight,  and  brought  off  their  officer.  I 
met  them  bringing  him  in  across  their  saddles,  as  I  was 
riding  forward  towards  the  scene  of  the  charge.     Tho 
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poor  fellow  could  not  repress  erica  of  agony,  but  fortu- 
nately a  neighbouring  square  of  infantry  supplied  a 
litter.  To  sum  up  these  scattered  details,  the  fault  of 
the  Spanish  cavalry  yesterday  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  want  of  courage,  but  want  of  proper  leading  and 
direction.  They  charged  stoutly  enough,  but  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  one  there  to  bid  them  halt  at 
the  proper  time,  and  thus  they  got  into  a  heavy  fire, 
whicli  they  had  no  means  of  returning,  were  disordered 
and  driven  back,  and  then  were  assailed  by  a  swarm 
of  mounted  Moors,  intrepid  combatants  and  skilful 
horsemen  ■  The  cavalry,  in  short,  were  unlucky.  On 
the  extreme  left  General  Rubin,  who  commanded  there, 
sent  a  squadron  to  charge  a  large  number  of  Moora  who 
were  scattered  over  the  low  marshy  i  '.aiu  that  stretches 
from  the  camp  up  to  the  foot  of  the  rising  ground  on 
which  Tetuaa  stands.  The  squadron  got  into  a  trea- 
cliPi-ous  morass,  which  let  in  the  horses  up  to  their 
gi  1  tlis,  and  sixteen  or  eighteen  were  killed  there.  One 
ir.an  had  a  most  miraculous  escape.  With  a  cut  in  the 
wrist  that  nearly  severed  hand  from  arm,  and  a  severe 
wound  in  the  throat,  ho  was  stripped  naked  by  the 
Mooi-s,  who  thought  him  dead,  and  left  him  half  im- 
mersed in  the  water.  He  lay  thei-e  for  about  three 
hours  insensible,  then  recovering  himself,  got  up,  and 
approached  the  Spanish  skirmishers,  between  whom 
and  the  Mooi-s  he  had  lain,  they  firing  at  each  other 
over  him.  It  was  dusk,  and  the  Spaniards  did  not 
know  what  to  make  of  this  strange  figure,  and  some, 
taking  him  for  an  euumy,  fired  at  him.  He  made  signs 
aad  moved  towards  them  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  finally 
ho  was  saved  and  brought  into  camp,  and  will  very 
probably  recover. 

General  Prim  commanded  on  the  right  yesterday, 
and  had  little  to  do  in  the  way  of  fighting,  which  must 
rather  have  annoyed  him.  He  found  himself,  however, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  day,  menaced  by  a  large 
force  of  IMoorish  cavalry,  which,  after  being  driven 
back  from  the  Spanish  centre,  chiefly  by  the  very  heavy 
artillery  fire,  galloped  off  to  the  right,  in  pursuance  of 
their  usual  system,  to  seek  a  weak  place  there.  Prim 
had  no  cavalry  with  him,  or  at  most  a  mere  handful, 
but  he  had  reliance  on  his  infantry,  and  his  infantry 
have  unbounded  confidence  in  him.  He  addressed  them 
in  his  usual  laconic  style.  "  Men,"  he  said  (it  was  thus 
that  his  words  were  repeated  to  me),  "  there  is  cavalry 
in  our  front,  and  we  have  none  to  send  against  them, 
but  wo  will  charge  them  with  the  bayonet.  Form 
squares,  and  let  the  music  play."  So,  accordingly,  in 
solid  masses,  their  colours  in  the  middle,  and  the 
bands  playing  their  most  inspiriting  tunes,  the  infantry 
advanced  against  the  Moors,  who  did  not  wait  for 
them. 

And  lastly,  in  the  decisive  battle  fought  after  the 
capture  of  Tctuan,  on  the  23rd  of  March,  and  where 
the  negro  cavalry  were  in  great  force,  and  displayed,  as 
did  also  the  Moorish  infantry,  great  intrepidity,  still 
the  absence  of  organisation,  discipline,  and  artillery, 
as  also  of  competent  leaders,  rendered  personal  bravery 
of  no  avail  whatsoever. 

At  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd  instant, 
the  diana  sounded  in  the  streets  of  Tctuau  and  in  the 
camps  in  front  and  rear  oi  the  city ;  tents  were  struck, 
mules  loaded,  and  before  six  the  whole  Spanish  army, 
between  20,000  and  25,000  strong,  was  in  motion  west- 
wards, lo  Tetuan  remained  a  slender  garrison  of  barely 
l,fi00  men ;  the  three  forts  near  the  sea,  known  respec- 
tively as  Martin,  CuBtom-house,  and  Star,  were  intrusted 


to  thecareofasmall  force  of  infantry  of  the  line  and  a  few 
companies  of  the  Basque  contingent,  besides  the  neces- 
sary artilleiymen  for  working  the  guns.  It  was  evident 
the  general-in-chief  expected  to  have  occu.sion  for  every 
man  ho  could  muster.  The  order  of  march  was  in  par- 
allel columns,  and  was  led  by  that  portion  of  the  first 
corps  which  lately  came  to  Tetuan  from  the  lines  of 
Ceuta.  These  were  the  same  regiments  which  first 
landed  in  Africa,  and  fought  iu  the  sharp  action  of  the 
25th  of  November,  and  now  they  led  the  van  in  the 
closing  fight  of  the  war.  They  were  eight  battalions, 
with  two  batteries  of  mountain  artillery,  and  a  small 
body  of  civalry,  forming  a  division,  commanded  by 
Lieutcnant-Gencml  Echague  and  Major-Gcneral  Sii 
Richard  La  Saussaye.  They  were  followed  by  Marshal 
O'Donnell  and  his  staff,  swollen  by  the  presence  of  a 
number  of  foreign  oflicers,  most  of  whom  had  arrived 
since  the  capture  of  Tetuan,  and  two  or  three  of  whom 
v/ere  slightly  wounded  in  the  combat  of  the  1 1th  inst., 
or  in  the  far  more  important  action  of  the  day  before 
yesterday.  Their  tents  stands  together  in  head-quarters 
camp,  and  that  section  of  it  is  facetiously  denominated 
La  Legion  Elrangire,  "the  Foreign  Legion."  There 
arc  several  Prussians,  a  Russian,  an  Austrian,  Swedes, 
and  Bavarians,  and  one  Frenchman,  Baron  Clary.  I 
have  seen  it  repeatedly  stated  in  print,  that  there  were 
British  officcis  at  these  head-quarters ;  but  that  is  not 
the  case.  The  mistake  may  have  arisen  from  the  visits 
that  have  been  occasionally  made  to  the  camp  and  to 
Tetuan  by  oflicers  of  Gibraltar  garrison,  or,  more  pro- 
bably, from  the  fact  that  an  Englishman  holding  the 
rank  of  colonel  of  cavalry  in  the  Spanish  army  has 
served  throughout  the  whole  war  on  O'Donnell's  staff, 
without  pay,  and  at  his  own  charges.  The  Comte  d'En, 
son  of  the  Duke  de  Nemours,  a  gallant  young  soldier 
and  general  favourite,  is  also  still  here  ;  and  this,  I 
think,  completes  our  list  of  distinguished  foreigners. 
To  return  to  the  order  of  march.  After  the  staff  came 
the  second  corps,  the  fighting  corps  fmr  excellence,  under 
its  dashing  chief,  Don  Juan  Prim,  and  the  third  corps, 
under  Ros  de  Olano ;  then  came  the  baggage,  protected 
in  rear  by  the  first  division  of  the  reserve.  The  line 
of  march  was  flanked  and  protected  on  the  right  by 
the  second  division  of  the  reserve,  under  General  Rios, 
which  moved  along  the  heights — a  fortunate  precaution, 
since  it  f^U  in  with  a  large  body  of  Moors  hurrying  in 
the  contrary  direction,  with  the  manifest  intention  of 
getting  in  the  rear  of  the  Spaniards.  Rios's  was  pro- 
bable the  strongest  division  in  the  field,  including,  as  it 
did,  five  sixths  of  the  Basque  contingent,  lately  arrived. 
This  contingent  is  3,000  strong,  most  of  them  young 
soldiers,  but  all  active,  hardy  fellows,  whoso  flat  red  caps 
(the  Pyrenean  beret)  recalled  to  the  minds  of  many  here 
present  the  cltapelgorris  and  Carlists  of  the  civil  war 
now  twenty  yeara  concluded.  Distributed  among  the 
various  divisions  went  the  whole  of  the  mountain  artil- 
lery (borne  on  mules),  and  two  batteries  of  field  artillery 
of  four  guns  each.  Also  the  cavalry,  which  is  but  a 
small  force — that  arm  having  sullcred  considerably 
during  the  present  war.  The  whole  number  of  com- 
batants is  here  estimated  at  fully  25,000,  and  very 
probably  was  not  leas.  Upwards  of  40,000  rations  are 
now  drawn  daily  for  the  Spanish  ai-my  in  Africa,  which, 
allowing  for  the  double  rations  of  officers,  formuleteera, 
camel-drivers,  servants,  sick,  and  all  classes  of  non-com- 
batants, as  well  as  for  the  small  garrisons  left  in  Tetuan 
and  the  forts,  ought  to  leave  a  dis|)08ablo  fighting  foree 
of  at  least  the  tiumber  above  stated. 
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The  action  commenced  at  a  short  lengue  from  Tetuan ; 
the  ground  where  it  terminated,  and  where  the  Spaniards 
encam]M!d,  ia  about  a  league  and  a  half  further  off.  The 
Biver  Guad  el  Jelu,  or  Martin,  changes  its  name  in 
more  than  one  place,  and  at  a  Icngue  and  a  half  from 
Tetnan,  where  it  makes  an  abrupt  turn  to  the  right 
and  crosses  the  road  under  a  bridge,  it  is  known  as  tlio 
Guad  el  Ras.  The  road  to  Tangier  is  rather  more  like  a 
road  than  the  imperfect  tracks  which  generally  bear  that 
name  in  this  country.  The  positions  successively  held 
and  abandoned  by  the  Moors  on  the  line  of  advance  of 
the  main  body  of  the  Spanish  army  were  of  an  advan- 
tageous nature,  a  series  of  hills  partially  covered  with 
brushwood,  and  here  and  there  a  douar,  or  hamlet,  of 
the  poor  huts  the  rural  population  hereabouts  inhabit. 
To  give  you  a  correct  detailed  account  of  the  action  is 
scarcely  possible,  owing  to  the  extent  of  the  ground 
over  which  it  was  fought,  and  because  it  was  in  a  great 
measure  a  collection  of  desultory  combats.  The  plan 
of  the  Moors  was  evident  enough.  They  are,  as  you 
know,  but  ]>oor  tacticians ;  and,  judging,  it  may  be 
8up|iosed,  of  others  by  themselves,  they  imagined  that 
the  Spaniards  would  advance  along  the  valley  without 
guarding  the  lofty  and  extensive  heights  upon  their 
right.  Thither,  however,  General  Rios  betook  him- 
self, and  soon  became  aware  of  the  presence  of  a  largo 
force  of  the  enemy,  estimated  at  about  12,000  men. 
While  that  general,  making  a  wide  circuit,  checked  the 
advance  of  this  lefi  wing,  Echagne,  Prim,  and  a  small 
portion  of  the  third  corps,  were  fighting  their  way 
along. the  lower  ground  and  over  the  hills  that  diver- 
sified it  The  most  severe  conflict  was  after  the  passage 
of  the  river,  where  the  Moors  held  very  strong  posi- 
tions opposite  to  the  Spanish  left.  Here  the  army 
changed  its  front  about  three-quartei-s  to  the  left,  and 
Prim  attacked  a  village  in  which  the  Moors  had  esta- 
blished themselves  in  great  force,  and  where  they  made 
a  most  obstinate  resistance.  A  charge  of  cavalry 
directed  against  it  proved  as  might  have  been  expected, 
utterly  fruitless,  and  was  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  about 
eighty  men  and  horses.  Twice  was  the  village  taken 
and  retaken,  until  at  last  the  Spaniards  permanently 
occupied  it.  Tbera  can  be  no  question  tliat  the  Moors 
fought  on  Friday  better  than  they  have  ever  yet  done 
in  this  campaign.  Their  leaders  had  found  means  to 
inspirit  them,  notwithstanding  their  many  previous 
defeats,  to  redeem  which  they  made  a  desperate  effort 
Fresh  troops  had  evidently  been  brought  up  from  re- 
mote parts  of  the  empire.  The  black  cavalry  were 
there  in  force,  and  displayed  great  intrepidity.  There 
were  several  hand-to-hand  conflicts,  in  which  bodies  of 
Moorish  infantry  boldly  attacked  Spanish  battalions.  In 
one  instance  a  mere  handful  of  men  rushed  fearlessly 
upon  the  Spanish  line,  dying  upon  the  bayonets,  but 
not  until  some  of  them  had  actually  penetrated  the 
battalion.  Wherever  there  was  a  position  favourable 
to  the  inogular  mode  of  fighting  of  the  Moora,  these 
stubbornly  defended  it,  and  were  mure  than  once  driven 
out  only  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  Doubtless,  the 
leaders  vere  for  some  time  in  hopes  of  their  fire  being 
responded  to  by  that  of  the  force  which  had  been  sent 
along  tho  heights  to  get  into  the  Spanish  rear,  but  to 
which  Bioe  opposed  a  barrier.  Owing  to  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  and  to  avoid  himself  being  outflanked 
by  the  large  body  of  the  enemy  he  encountered,  Rios 
bad  to  make  a  very  wide  circuit,  and  the  Moors,  seeing 
this,  attempted  to  push  in  between  him  and  the  main 
body  of  the  army,  and  to  turn  tho  flank  of  tho  latter. 


They  were  repulsed,  and  after  that,  as  already  men- 
tioned, the  principal  contest  was  on  the  lefl.  From 
ridge  to  ridge,  from  one  captui-ed  position  to  another, 
the  Spaniards  at  last  name  in  sight  of  the  Moorish 
camps.  These  were  throe  in  number,  and  great  hopes 
were  entertained  that,  us  on  the  4th  of  February,  they 
would  become  the  prize  of  the  victors.  But  tho  enemy 
had  profited  by  experience,  and  no  longer  entertained 
a  blind  confidence  in  their  power  of  successfully  defend 
ing  any  position.  With  extraordinary  celerity  their 
camps  were  raised.  It  is  true  that  they  are  not  gene- 
rally encumbered  with  much  baggage,  and  most  of  them 
had  probably  little  to  transport  beyond  their  canvass 
dwellings  and  a  few  old  clothes  and  blankets ;  never- 
theless the  rapidity  of  the  ojicration  was  sui-prising.  A 
staff  oflicer,  who  was  obsci-ving  and  sketching,  assured 
me  that  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  minutes  elap.scd 
from  the  time  when  every  tent  was  standing  to  the 
moment  when  the  last  had  disai)peared. 

Soon  after  four  o'clock  all  was  over,  and  nearly  the 
last  shots  fired  were  by  the  two  batteries  of  field  artil- 
lery at  the  dispersed  Moorish  cavalry.  After  half-past 
four  no  more  shots  were  heard,  n:\d  this  is  worthy  of 
note,  as  showing  how  completely  the  Moors  must  have 
considered  the  game  up,  and  have  felt  themselves  pro- 
portionately disheariencd,  for  in  previous  actions  (ex- 
cept in  one  or  two,  when  heavy  rain  seemed  to  have 
the  effect  of  rendering  their  fire-arms  unserviceable) 
they  have  invariably,  even  after  they  felt  themselves 
beaten,  kept  up  skirmishing  until  dark.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, on  this  occasion  their  leaders  desired  them  to 
withdraw,  for,  as  a  few  hours  more  were  to  show,  they 
felt  that  their  last  stake  liad  been  played  and  lost. 
The  Spanish  army  encamped  on  the  ground  where  the 
Moorish  tents  had  stooa ;  not  exactly  on  the  spot,  how- 
ever, since  leavings  of  a  Moorish  encampment  are  not 
pleasant  to  pass  the  night  among.  It  had  been  a  hard 
day's  work  ;  but  fatigue  was  forgotten  in  the  exulta- 
tion of  victory.  There  were  the  usual  painful  sights 
and  sounds  inseparable  from  every  battle,  whether  won 
or  lost.  The  killed  were  numerous,  the  wounded  much 
more  so,  but  the  hurts  of  many  of  the  latter  were 
slight,  and  between  200  and  300  were  able  to  walk 
bock  to  Tetuan,  and  the  next  day  to  the  sea-shore  for 
embarkation.  There  wa3  considerable  loss  of  officera 
as  usual  in  this  war.  All  the  commanding  officei-s  of 
Cazadores,  light  infantry  battalions,  engaged  were  hit. 

The  late  campaign  of  the  Spanish  army  in  Morocco, 
it  has  been  justly  observed,  divides  itself  naturally 
into  tliree  periods.  The  first  coniprises  the  six  weeks 
that  elapsed  from  the  landing  of  Echague's  corps,  in 
the  middle  of  November,  to  the  march  of  the  army 
from  the  lines  of  Ceuta,  on  the  1st  of  January.  It 
was  a  time  of  severe  labour,  of  great  suffering,  of  heavy 
losses  from  disease  and  the  enemy's  fire,  and  also  of 
some  discouragement.  Tho  second  period  extends 
from  tho  action  of  Castillejos  to  the  capture  of  Tetuan ; 
it  included  tho  most  important  events  of  tho  war,  and 
its  general  character  was  that  of  movement,  progress, 
and  success.  Tho  last  ])eriod  reaches  to  the  25th  of 
March.  It  was  chiefly  employed  in  nogtitiations  and 
preparations,  and  it  ended  with  a  battle  and  a  treaty. 
Of  the  priiici|>al  events  of  tly)  war,  as  they  passed 
before  my  eyes,  I  have  endeavoured  to  keep  you  cor- 
rectly informed.  The  present  moment  seems  oppor- 
tune for  a  retrospective  glance  at  the  whole  campaign, 
subject  to  the  above  divisions.  Some  omissions  may 
thus  be  supplied,  and  a  broader  idea  given. 
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Tlio  Spanish  avniy  of  oi)crntions  consisted  of  three 
corps,  of  lit  least  10,000  men  each,  formed  at  Alge- 
siiiis,  Cadiz,  anil  Miilagn,  and  of  a  corps  of  reserve,  to 
remain  in  Spain  until  wanted,  hut  one  of  -whoso  divi- 
sions was  sent  to  Africa  within  a  fortnight  of  tlie 
commencement  of  the  war.  Although  much  had  still 
to  bo  done  in  tlic  way  of  pri  jjanition  and  organisation 
before  any  part  of  the  army  could  be  considered  lit  to 
tako  the  field,  the  campaign  was  precipitately  com- 
menced on  the  18th  of  November  by  the  landing  at 
C'euta  of  the  tli-st  corjjs,  which  had  lieen  collected  at 
Algesiras,  where  it  had  already  suffered  severely  from 
cholera.  The  dilapidated  Ikfoorish  ])alacc  known  as 
the  Serallo,  situated    uu   hilly  wooded  ground,  at  a 


distance  of  about  two  miles  from  Cuuta,  was  taken 
possession  of  by  these  troops,  with  no  great  opposition 
on  the  part  of  tho  Modi's,  who  were  driven  into  the 
mountains,  and  defensive  wm-ks  were  undertaken.  The 
Moors  had  jirobably  been  unprepared  for  this  sudden 
aggression ;  they  were  few  in  inunber,  but,  quickly 
collecting  larger  forces,  tliey,  in  their  turn,  on  the  20th 
of  Novembei-,  made  a  vigorous  attack  ui)on  the  S]>auish 
positions,  fighting  with  a  determination  and  valour 
such  as  they  subsequently  on  few  occasions  to  the 
same  degree  displayed.  The  Spaniards  were  young 
troops,  unused  to  firo;  the  nature  of  the  ground  was 
favoui-ublo  to  the  Modi's,  who  found  abundant  cover ; 
and,  although   tho   assailants   were    finally   repulsed. 


CEMETERV    AT   MOGADOB. 


victory  more  than  once  seemed  doubtfid,  and  the 
Spanish  loss  was  very  heavy.  The  news  of  this  obsti- 
nate conflict  determined  O'Donnell's  immediate  depar- 
ture from  Cadiz.  Ho  left  at  midnight  on  tlio  20tii  of 
November,  and  was  at  Ceuta  tho  ne.\t  mo-.-ning.  At 
tlie  same  time  the  second  cori)3  was  hurried  on,  and 
ordei's  were  given  for  tho  fii'st  division  of  tlie  reserve 
to  follow  aa  soon  as  possil)le.  The  shipment  of  artil- 
lery, cavalry,  ammunition,  mules,  and  stores  of  all 
kinds  proceeded  with  the  utmost  speed,  and  with  no 
little  confusion.  The  organisation  of  tho  various  de- 
jiartments  was  as  yet  most  imperfect,  and  it  became  at 
once  evident  that  the  war  had  been  prematurely  com- 
menced, and  that  tho  army  would  suffer  for  the  undue 


haste.  To  heighten  the  discouraging  aspect  of  affaim, 
the  troops  no  sooner  lauded  at  Ceuta  than  cholera 
spread  among  them,  while  the  climate,  which  some  had 
fondly  imagined  would  prove  temperate  and  genial  in 
the  winter  nioii;h.s,  was  found  to  bo  as  unfavourable 
as  well  could  b(  imagined  to  an  army  under  oinvass. 

The  first  enjr>gement  between  Spaniards  and  Mooii, 
after  tlie  arrival  of  O'Donnell  at  tho  seat  of  war,  wiuj 
on  the  30th  of  November,  when  tho  enemy  advanced 
against  the  Spanish  positions,  and  were  repulsed  with- 
out great  difficulty.  During  the  wliolo  of  Decemlwr 
small  combats  were  of  frequent  occurix'nce.  There 
were  no  less  than  nine  in  that  mouth,  besides  some 
skirmishes  not  worth  naming. 
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One  of  the  severest  fights  was  on  the  9th,  wlien 
the  Moors  made  a  rcsohite  attack  on  the  redoubts 
then  in  course  of  construction,  and  were  defeated 
only  after  very  hard  fighting  and  with  consider- 
able loss  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards.  Regularly 
twice  or  thrice  a  week  the  pertinacious  enemy 
approached  the  lines  and  opened  fire,  although  he 
seldom  made  anything  like  a  resolute  attack  upon  the 
works  in  progress,  and  which  consisted  of  five  redoubts 
defending  the  tract  of  land  round  Ceuta  demanded  by 
the  Spaniards  and  secured  to  them  by  the  late  treaty, 
and  of  a  road  which  was  making  near  the  shore  in  the 
direction  of  Tetuan.  The  plan  of  warfare  adopted  by 
the  Spaniards  during  the  month  that  they  stood  npon 


the  defensive  round  Ceuta  has  been  the  subject  of 
criticism.  It  has  been  said,  and  I  think  with  justice, 
that  they  were  too  ready  to  engage  in  skirmishes  and 
combats  with  the  Moors,  in  a  manner  favourable  to  the 
tactics  of  the  latter.  Instead  of  remaining  sheltered 
within  their  lines,  and  rather  encouraging  the  enemy's 
advance,  with  a  view  of  engaging  him  at  close  quarters, 
and  dealing  him  severe  and  rapid  blows,  they  indulged 
him  with  the  game  at  long  shots  in  which,  although 
ultimately  foiled,  he  generally  managed  to  inflict 
heavier  loss  than  he  sustained.  Notwithstanding  the 
clumsiness  and  weight  of  their  long-barrelled  flint 
musket?,  the  Moors,  throughout  the  whole  wiir,  showed 
themFelre*  sxcellcnt  marksmen.     As  skilful  as  Ci^ffrcs 
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or  Indians  in  availing  themselves  of  cover,  they  pre- 
sented the  least  possible  targets  to  tlieir  opponents, 
who  had  great  need  of  large  ones.  The  Sjianiards  fired 
a  great  deal  more  than  tlic  Moors,  probably  ten  shots 
for  their  one,  but,  iievorthcless,  I  suspect  that  more  of 
the  Moorish  bullets  told.  Had  the  fighting  been 
limited  to  musketry,  the  Spaniards  would  frequently 
have  got  the  worst  of  it  It  is  to  their  artillery,  and 
also,  but  in  a  less  degree,  to  their  bayonets,  that  they 
owe  tiie  successful  issue  of  many  an  action. 

The  roads  made,  and  although  the  weather,  njiicli 
had  been  most  tempestuous  during  the  latter  half  of 
December,  was  by  no  means  promising,  the  march 
began,  and  the  second  i)criod  of  the  campaign  was  iii- 
aPguntcd  by  the  victory  of  Cnstillejos.     It  was  net 


obtaii.eil  Mitho'it  heavy  loss  to  the  Spaniards,  and  at 
oce  time  the  day  was  nearly  going  ngainst  them. 
Prim's  division,  which  was  in  the  advance,  was  slender 
in  numbers  and  had  lost  heavily.  The  Moors  pressed 
ui»on  it  strongly ;  from  impending  heights  they  rushed 
down,  confident  and  formidable.  There  were  batta- 
lions that  faltered,  and  the  day's  event  hung  upon  a 
thread.  Frim  seized  a  banner,  and  rushed  forward  iu 
front  of  hw  troops ;  O'Donnell,  who  from  the  valli'y 
Ik'Iow  saw  the  critical  state  of  affairs,  galloped  up  the 
nigge<l  slopes  and  suddenly  appeared,  with  his  stall 
and  escort,  in  the  thick  of  tho  fire ;  fresh  battalicns 
came  on,  and  the  Moors  were  finally  repulsed.  Tli.'s 
first  victory  was  of  good  omen,  and  gave  additional 
confidence  to  an  army  which  during  its  detention  in 
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llio  liiica  of  Cctita  hnJ  become  inured  to  danger  nnd 
accustomed  to  an  enemy  whoso  wild  appearance,  great 
bodily  strength  and  activity,  hideous  yells,  and  pavago 
mode  of  warfare,  had  at  first  made  some  impression 
ui>on  such  young  soldiers  as  most  of  the  Spaniards 
were.  In  three  or  four  combata  which  occurred  between 
Ciistillejos  and  Cape  Negi-o,  the  Moors  were  easily  and 
completely  defeated ;  and  to  the  surprise  of  everybody, 
the  strong  jiositions  on  the  line  of  mountains  that 
stretches  inland  from  the  cape  were  abandoned  by 
them  on  the  14th  of  January,  after  a  very  feeble 
defence.  From  the  summit  of  those  mountains  the 
army  looked  down  upon  the  brood  valley  of  Tetuan. 
It  was  ouo  of  the  most  triumphant  moments  of  the 
campaign,  and  made  amends  for  much  hardship  endured 
upon  the  march,  when  the  troops  were  detained  for 
days  in  the  wretched  swamps  near  the  Eivcr  Azmir, 
deprived  of  supplies  and  of  communication  with  Spain 
by  violent  tempests  from  the  east.  Before  risking  his 
little  army  in  the  plain,  which  was  intersected  by 
treacherous  swamps,  O'Donnell  desired  to  ascertain  the 
force  of  the  Moors,  and  to  this  end  he  sent  down  from 
his  camp  upon  the  heights  overlooking  the  valley  a 
strong  force  of  artillery,  the  whole  of  his  cavalry,  and 
n  picked  body  of  infantry.  These  troops  advanced 
towords  the  Moorish  positions,  formed  up,  and  oiTered 
battle.  It  was  declined,  and  the  guns,  which  were 
rifled,  opening  upon  the  enemy,  the  latter  hastily  re- 
treated, in  dismay  at  their  prodigious  range.  Encou- 
raged by  this  retreat,  and  by  the  moderate  numbers 
the  Moors  showed,  O'Donnell  led  his  forces  into  the 
plain  and  along  the  sea-shore  to  Fort  Martin,  which 
the  Moors  had  abandoned,  and  where  he  received  a 
reinforcement  of  4,/)00  mi  .,  under  General  Bios,  who 
landed  there  from  Spain  on  the  17th  of  January. 
From  that  date  to  the  4  th  of  Februaty  the  army  rested 
in  its  new  position,  fortifying  it  and  landing  stores  and 
siege  artillery.  Two  combats  occurred  on  the  23rd 
and  31st  of  January,  in  the  latter  and  most  consider- 
able of  which  the  Spaniards,  who  had  previously  rarely 
used  other  artillery  than  their  small  mountain  guns, 
brought  out  all  their  field  batteries  and  the  rocket 
troop,  and  opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  the  enemy,  who 
fled,  utterly  routed.  The  action,  nevertheless,  was  of 
little  real  advantage,  and  was  hardly  worth  the  lives 
it  cost.  The  Spaniards  returned  to  their  camp  at 
nightfall.  Their  cavalry,  which  wan  unfortunate 
throughout  the  whole  campaign,  suilercd  considerably 
that  day.  On  the  left  a  squadron,  when  charging, 
stuck  in  a  bog,  when  many  men  and  horses  wore  killed 
by  the  Moon.  On  the  right,  where  the  chief  force  of 
cavalry  was,  several  squadrons  charged  too  far,  got 
under  a  severe  fire,  and  al.40  lost  men  and  officers  in 
hand-to-hand  conflicts  with  a  swarm  of  Moorish  horee- 
men.  The  Spanish  cavalry,  which,  in  respect  to  hoi-ses 
and  general  appearance  has  greatly  improved  within 
the  Inst  five  or  six  years,  has  shown  itself  in  the  late 
wnr  bravo,  but  by  no  means  cfllicient.  It  has  never 
done  much  harm  to  the  enemy,  and  in  all  the  actions 
in  which  it  has  been  seriously  engaged — notably  on  the 
23rd  and  Slst  of  January,  and  the  23ixl  of  Alurch — it 
hns  suflercd  heavy  losses.  The  Spaniards  themselves 
admit  that  it  is  the  worst  branch  of  their  sorvico,  that 
its  organisation  is  defective,  and  that  they  are  deflcient 
in  good  cavalry  officers.  If  it  be  true,  as  I  have  heard 
it  more  than  once  stated  in  ean)p,  that  O'Donnell  takes 
little  interest  in  cavalry,  and  attaches  slight  importinco 
to  it   there  is  probably  not  much  chance  of  its  im- 


proving while  he  remains  at  the  iivad  of  the  War 
Department. 

From  the  Gth  of  February  to  the  2 3rd  of  March  the 
only  military  event  worth  naming  was  a  combat,  of  no 
great  importance,  which  took  place  o.i  the  llth  of  the 
latter  month,  in  the  vicinity  of  Tetuan.  The  llth  was 
Sunday.and  the  fight  began  just  as  the  Spaniards  had 
heard  mass,  an  hour  before  noon.  The  Moors  advanced 
in  their  usual  semicircular  order  of  battle,  but  were 
soon  driven  bock  and  their  positions  taken.  The 
General  who  commanded  them  Was  killed  by  a  cannon- 
shot.  For  the  first  and  only  time  in  that  war,  skir- 
mishing continued  for  some  hours  after  dark,  and  it 
was  nearly  eleven  at  night  before  the  last  shots  were 
fired.  During  the  five  weeks  preceding  this  afiair,  and 
even  after  it  had  taken  place,  there  was  much  negotia- 
tion, a  frequent  passage  to  and  fro  of  Moorish  mag- 
nates, who  professed  a  great  desire  for  peace,  but  who, 
some  suspected,  were  in  reality  anxious  only  to  gain 
time,  in  order  to  get  up  troops  from  the  interior  of  the 
empire  to  replace  the  disheartened  Kabylcs  and  re- 
gulars who  had  been  so  soundly  beaten  on  the  4th  of 
February.  The  Moors  who  visited  the  camp  on  those 
pacific  missions  were  profuse  in  professions  of  respect 
and  kindly  feeling,  in  complimentary  speeches,  and  in 
confessions  of  military  inferiority  to  the  valiant 
Spaniards.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  they  were 
sincere  in  their  alleged  wish  for  peace.  There  ai-o 
various  opinions  on  this  subject,  but  the  prevailing 
one  in  the  army  is  that  it  was  not  until  defeated 
on  the  23rd  of  March  that  tic  Moors  really  gave  up 
hope,  and  resolved  to  make  the  required  sacrifices. 
Possibly  until  then  the  artful  Africans  were  merely 
playing  a  part,  and  cajoling  the  Christian.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  also  quite  possible  that  Mulai  Abbas 
himself  desired  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  but  that  he 
did  not  dare  to  comply  with  the  demand  of  the  perma- 
nent cession  of  Tetuau.  Some  have  gone  so  fur  as  to 
assert  that  before  the  action  of  the  23rd  of  March 
there  was  an  understanding  between  O'Donnell  and 
the  Moorish  prince  that  peace  should  be  made,  but 
that  the  latter  declared  he  could  not  venture  to  make 
it  in  presence  of  the  opposition  of  the  tribes,  who  were 
bent  upon  continuing  hostilities,  and  it  was  therefore 
agreed  that  another  battle  should  be  fought.  This 
seems  rather  far-fetched,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that 
many  of  the  Moors  were  for  continuing  the  war  even 
after  their  defeat  on  the  23rd.  Without  pausing  to 
weigh  the  various  hypotheses  that  have  been  indulged 
in,  we  may  admit  as  highly  probable  the  one  founded 
on  the  notoriously  astute  and  treacherous  character  of 
the  Moors — that  their  negotiations  and  fair  woixls 
were  directed  merely  to  gaining  time.  The  visits  of 
the  plenipotentiaries  and  messengers  were  so  frequent 
that  at  last  they  almost  ceased  to  excite  curiosity. 
They  came  and  went,  and  brouglit  douceurs  of  dates, 
These  curious  and  protracted  negotiations,  however, 
were  brought  to  an  abrupt  close,  and  prei>arations 
were  actively  made  for  the  resumption  of  active 
operations — for  an  advance,  in  short,  upon  Tangier. 
Such  preparations  had,  indeed,  being  going  on  nearly 
ever  smce  the  fallof  Tetuan ;  camels  and  mules  had  been 
sent  for,  the  siege  train  was  embarked,  large  supppliesof 
provisions  andammunition had  been  brought  fromSpain; 
but  the  prevalence  of  the  east  wind,  by  preventing 
vessels  from  remaining  on  that  part  of  the  coast  of 
Morocco  had  caused  great  delay,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  23rd  of  March  that  O'Donnell  waa  able  to  lead 
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ki8  army  forward,  and  fight  the  sanguinary  battle  of 
Guad-el-Ras  (popularly  Gualdros),  so  called  from  the 
name  of  the  river  and  valley  near  and  in  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  conflict  took  place.  Since  the  battle, 
we  have  been  told  by  the  Moors  themselves  that  the 
Spaniards  had  forestalled  them  but  by  one  day,  and 
that  it  was  their  intention  to  have  attacked  them  on 
the  24th.  Every  means  had  been  employed  to  stimulate 
the  warlike  ardour  and  fanaticism  of  the  Moors,  and 
oaths  had  been  administered  to  them  to  fight  to  the 
death.  By  not  a  fevr  of  thorn  this  vow  was  faithfully 
observed ;  I  mentioned  at  the  time  instances  of  des- 
peration and  self-sacrifice  simHar  to  those  occasionally 
witnessed  during  the  late  mutiny  in  India  or  among 
Schamyl's  Murides  in  the  Circassian  war,  when  a  few 
men  rushed  upon  overpowering  odds,  careless  of  death 
so  long  as  they  inflicted  it.  All  agree  that  the  Moors 
never  fought  so  well  as  they  did  upon  that  day,  and 
more  than  one  superior  officer  has  since  confessed  to 
me  that  there  were  moments  when  he  thought  the 
battle  lost.  Considerable  Imdies  of  Spanish  troops 
were  rei)eatedly  driven  back;  the  Moors  seem  to  have, 
in  a  great  measure,  overcome  their  old  fear  of  the 
artillery,  and  braved  its  fire  at  a  veiy  short  distance 
from  the  muzzles  of  the  guns.  The  Spanish  loss  was 
heavier  than  in  any  other  action  of  the  war,  and  the 
quantity  of  ammunition  fired  away  was  so  large  that 
it  was  necessary  to  halt  the  next  day  while  fresh  sup- 
plies were  sent  for.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  the  Moors 
that,  after  a  defeat,  their  ill-organised  forces  cannot  be 
kept  together,  or  even  rallied  within  any  moderate  time. 
They  scatter  over  the  country ;  and  the  tribes  especially 
— who  form  no  part  of  what  are  called  the  regular 
forces,  but  ore  a  sort  of  levy  en  masse  for  the  emer- 
gency— are  apt  to  quit  the  army  altogether  and  return 
to  their  own  districts.  They  depart,  considering  that 
they  have  done  all  that  can  be  expectod  of  them,  and 
that  Allah  is  angry  with  their  lord  the  emperor. 
Thus  did  they  disperse  after  the  battle  of  the  4th  of 
February,  and  again  after  that  of  Gualdras.  In  the 
latter  fight  they  were  very  numerous,  and,  although 
their  loss  may  have  been  heavy,  could  the  survivors 
have  been  kept  together  and  have  been  induced  to  fight 
another  battle  or  two  as  stoutly  as  on  the  23rd,  the 
Spanairds  would  have  been  ultimately  defeated.  But, 
as  the  Moors  themselves  would  doubtless  say,  it  was 
otherwise  written  in  the  book  of  fate,  and  the  pre- 
liminaries of  peace  were  signed,  upon  terms  extremely 
advantageous  to  Spain,  within  forty-eight  hours  after 
the  close  of  the  battle. 

There  can  be  no  doul>  chat  the  campaign  in  Morocco 
has  done  credit  to  the  Spanish  army,  and  hps  deservedly 
r.'\isod  its  reputation,  although  it  has  not  placed  it  on 
that  pinnacle  of  superiority  assigned  to  it  by  the  ill- 
judging  zeal  and  patriotic  enthusiasm  of  certain  Spanish 
writers.  In  Spain  the  events  of  the  war  have  been 
generally  exaggerated  ;  and  a  prominent  cause  of  the 
coldness  with  which  the  news  of  a  most  favourable 
treaty  of  peace  hns  been  received,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
tone  adopted  by  the  Spanish  press,  and  in  the  flattery 
it  has  lavished  upon  the  nation  and  the  army.  After 
largely  contributing  to  force  the  Government  into  war, 
it  did  its  best,  when  the  proper  titne  for  making  peace 
arrived,  to  prevent  the  contest  being  brought  to  an 
honourable  and  cdvantageous  close.  It  had  so  vaunted 
the  prowess  of  the  army,  so  unduly  exalted  the  expec- 
tations of  the  people,  that  there  was  no  account  made 
by  the  multitude  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  in- 


separable from  a  continuation  of  the  str  uggle.  In  the 
popular  idea,  the  Spanish  soldier  had  but  to  show 
himself  to  vanquish,  and  there  was  no  reason  why 
peace  should  not  be  signed  at  Fez  instead  of  at  Tetuan. 
The  army,  on  the  other  hand,  conscious  of  the  suffer- 
ings and  sacrifices  by  which  its  successes  had  been  won, 
judging  of  future  difficulties  by  those  it  had  surmounted, 
appreciating  at  his  just  value  a  brave  and  warlike, 
although  unmilitary  foe,  and  also,  as  I  believe,  form- 
ing a  more  modest  estimate  of  its  own  prowess  ond 
efficiency  than  that  which  had  been  procUimed  by  the 
Spanish  journalists,  thought  that  the  time  had  come 
for  peace,  and  rightly  judged  that  Spain  would  gain 
nothing  by  prolonging  war.  The  day  before  I  left 
Africa  news  had  reached  the  camp  that  the  treaty  hod 
given  but  little .  satisfaction  in  Spain,  and  I  heard 
among  the  officers  more  than  one  expression  of  disgust 
at  the  intelligence.  My  inquiries  here,  however,  and 
information  on  which  I  can  rely  from  Madrid  and 
other  large  towns,  induce  me  to  believe  that  the  sen- 
sible part  of  the  nation,  the  intelligent,  the  industrious 
— all,  in  short,  who  have  something  to  lose,  and  taxes 
to  pay,  and  who  are  not  interested  in  stimulating 
discontent  with  the  pi-esent  Government — are  well 
pleased  that  the  war  is  over,  consider  the  conditions  of 
peace  highly  favourable,  and  desire  only  that  they  may 
be  faithfully  executed. 

As  a  result  of  the  Spanish  campaign  it  soon  became 
quite  clear  that  it  was  a  great  mbtake.  The  minister, 
Herrero,  and  his  friends,  entertained  dreams  and  pro- 
jects which  they  were  utterly  incapable  of  realising. 

What  France  has  done  in  Algeria  they  seem  to  have 
aspired  to  do  in  Morocco — a  country  of  twice  or  thrice 
the  population  of  that  which  France  has  conquered  in 
Africa,  at  an  immense  expnse  of  men  and  money,  and 
after  thirty  yeara  of  obstinate  struggle.  They  thought 
that  extensive  possessions  in  Africa,  and  the  protracted 
hostilities  entailed  by  their  conquest  and  retention, 
would  form  a  good  school  for  the  Spanish  army.  In 
fact,  they  were  bent  upon  a  parody  of  France.  They 
lost  sight  of  a  few  important  differences.  They  forgot 
that,  while  France  has  a  population  of  36,000,000,  Spain 
has  but  1. 9,000,000  or  16,000,000 ;  that  France  can 
keep  Algeria  in  order  with  a  tenth  part  of  her  cnonnous 
standing  army,  while  Spain,  although  she  may  be,  as 
she  now  boasts,  able  on  an  emergency  to  send  into  the 
field  upwards  of  200,000  efficient  troops,  has  no  need 
to  maintain  one-half  of  that  force,  and  would  be  drain- 
ing her  exchequer  and  plunging  into  financial  embar- 
rassments by  doing  more,  and  by  protracting  a  war  uf 
conquest  in  Morocco.  I  have  heard  it  urged  in  con- 
versation, by  persons  from  whom  sounder  views  might 
have  been  expected,  that  extensive  po&csaions  in 
Africa  would  be  advantageous  to  Spain,  as  an  outlet 
for  the  considerable  number  of  emigrants  that  now 
annually  resort  to  Montevideo  and  other  distant  places, 
as  well  08  to  Algeria.  Now,  there  can  be  no  reason 
for  emigration  from  a  thinly-peopled  and  naturally 
rich  country  like  Spain,  except  that  of  misgovern- 
mcnt.  Spaniards  in  general  are  much  attached  to 
their  native  land,  and  when  they  abandon  it  to  seek  a 
precarious  existence  in  unknown  and  distant  regions, 
we  may  be  sure  that  it  is  misery  and  want  of  emplojr- 
ment  that  drive  them  forth.  If  Spain  wishes  to  retain 
her  children  at  homo,  where  there  is  ample  room  and 
much  need  for  alt  of  them,  she  will  employ  her  increasing 
resources,  nov.  in  Quixotic  wars,  but  in  domestic  im- 
provement.    What  great  good  might  have  been  done, 
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what  important  and  profitable  public  works  advanced 
and  undertaken,  with  the  money  she  has  spent  in  this 
African  campaign,  and  the  recovery  of  which  is  now 
by  many  thought  so  doubtful  I  Railways, roads,  artesian 
wells,  stimulus  to  industry — are  not  these  better  worth 
paying  for  than  the  barren  glories  of  a  campaign  which 
has  cost,  according  to  the  lowest  estimate,  the  lives  of 
IJ.OOO  able-bodied  young  men,  and  neorly  three 
millions  sterling)  Suppose  even  the  case  that  the 
Moor  prove  insolvent,  and  that  Tetuan  and  the  valley 
between  it  and  the  sea  remain  in  the  hands  of  Spain, 
as  has  been  so  much  clamoured  for  in  that  country. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  undesirable  and  un- 
profitable acquisition.  It  might  gratify  the  vanity  of 
the  Queen  and  a  pnrt  of  the  nation,  but  that  gratifi- 
cation must  be  of  heavy  annual  cost.  Had  Tetuan  a 
good  port,  and  were  the  districts  around  it  peopled  by 
an  industrious  and  civilised  race,  it  might,  as  I  have 
before  pointed  out,  become  an  extremely  flourishing 
place.  The  extensive  valleys  east  and  west  of  it, 
naturally  fertile,  might  be  drained  and  rendered 
wonderfully  productive,  and  railways  might  be  made 
through  them  at  small  expense.  But  this  supposes  a 
state  of  things  entirely  different  from  that  under  which 
the  Spaniards  would  possess  it.  They  would  be  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  a  savage,  warlike  population, 
whose  goodwill  they  would  in  vain  attempt  to  win,  and 
from  whoso  inroads  they  could  secure  themselves  only 
by  retaining  there  a  large  military  force.  In  times  of 
the  greatest  apparent  tranquillity  they  would  be  liable 
to  sudden  molestation  from  the  wild  and  fanatical  tribes 
by  whom  they  would  be  environed.  Supplies  from  the 
neighbouring  country  they  could  never  reckon  upon  ; 
the  Moors,  whenever  they  chose,  could  cut  off  every- 
thing of  the  kind.  The  place  would  have  to  be  pro- 
visioned by  fleets  of  transports,  and  the  stores  thus 
received  must  bo  conveyed  under  escort  over  the  seven 
miles  between  tht3  shore  and  the  city.  Dismissing  as 
preposterous  the  idea  of  making  Tetuan  the  base  of 
operations  for  future  Spanish  conquests  in  Africa,  and 
supposing  Spain  to  retain  the  city  and  the  land  between 
it  and  the  sea,  she  would  have  to  keep  prrmanently 
there  and  in  the  lines  of  Couta  an  army  of  20,000  men. 
This  is  the  estimate  accepted  by  all  those  persons  I 
have  met  with,  military  or  civilians,  who  have  had  op- 
portunities of  making  themselves  practically  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  country  and  the  character 
and  disposition  of  the  inhabitants.  There  would  be  no 
chance  of  compensation  for  the  cost  of  so  considerable 
an  establishment.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  trade 
that  could  bo  carried  on  thence,  nor  in  the  produce 
of  the  small  tract  of  territory  annexed  to  Tetuan,  and 
which  yields  little  but  what  may  be  equally  well  culti- 
vated in  southern  Spain ;  and  that  the  town,  for  its 
own  sake,  is  not  worth  the  keepinpr,  ,von  will  have 


gathered  from  former  letters.  I  believe  that  in  Spain 
very  exaggerated  ideas  have  been  formed  of  the  wealth, 
splendour  and  value  of  Tetuan.  A  certain  licence  is 
always  conceded  to  travellers  in  little  known  lands ; 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  flighti*  of  southern 
imaginations,  heated  by  the  excitement  of  success,  and 
dwelling  on  the  scene  of  recent  triumphs;  and  we  must 
not  be  surprised  if  some  of  the  accounts  of  Tetuan  trans- 
mitted to  Spain  have  painted  that  filthy  worthless  city 
in  colours  rather  too  glowing.  General  Rios,  who  niles 
in  Tetuan,  and  is  quartered  in  the  best  house  in  the 
place,  is  doubtless  quite  unaware  that  he  dwells  in  n 
palace  such  as  we  read  of  in  the  Arabian  Nightt,  and 
might  find  paralleled  in  the  abodes  of  oriental  grandees 
and  potentates,  but  which  we  should  certainly  seek  in 
vain  in  Tetuan.  He  would  probably  gladly  exchange 
the  accommodations  uflbrded  by  the  residence  of  the 
richest  of  Tetuan's  inhabitants  for  those  of  a  modest 
European  lodging-house.  The  truth  is  that  Tetuan  is 
altogether  a  wretched  place,  according  to  European 
ideas.  It  has  a  very  few  large  houses,  whose  arrange- 
ments are  completely  opposed  to  all  our  notions  of  com- 
fort ;  the  remainder  of  the  buildings  composing  it  arc 
miserable  cribs,  in  which  the  filth  of  ages  nestles;  its 
streets  are  intricate,  squalid,  and  evil-smelling ;  and  the 
general  misery  of  its  aspect  is  now  increased  by  exten- 
sive demolitions  recently  made  by  the  Spaniards  with 
a  strategic  object.  Its  site  is  magnificent,  and  worthy 
to  be  covered  by  a  city  of  palaces.  Around  it  are 
fertile  plains  and  hill-slopes  clothed  with  olive  and 
vine;  fig  and  orange  in  front  and  rear;  on  either  hand 
|>icturesque  mountain  ranges;  in  the  distance  the  Me- 
diterranean: on  one  side,  rippling  through  a  ravine, 
and  almost  washing  the  walls  of  the  lowest  houses,  n 
clear  river;  within  the  town  water  everywhere,  littlo 
availed  of,  at  least  for  purposes  of  cleanliness,  by  a  largo 
portion  of  its  present  inhabitants.  Demolish  Tetuan, 
pass  the  ploughshare  over  its  foundations,  irrigate  it  for 
a  week  with  chloride  of  lime,  and  build  there  a  model 
city,  with  a  flower-filled  patio  to  every  house,  and 
sparkling  fountains  in  every  street — that  would,  indeed, 
be  a  possession  of  beauty  such  as  any  country  might 
covet,  even  at  some  cost  to  keep  it;  but  Tetunn,  as  it 
now  exists,  is  not  worth  retention. 

Such  towns,  from  Mogadorto  Kandahar,  all  resemble 
one  another,  in  their  fallen  condition.  Scarcely  a  Mus- 
sulman city  is  now  to  be  met  with,  i.ot  oven  excepting 
Constantinople,  Cairo,  or  Teheran,  where  putting  aside 
the  palaces  of  the  ruling  powers  and  their  satellites, 
and  the  abodes  of  Europeans,  everything  is  not  falling 
into  ruin.  The  halo  of  romance  nnd  the  memory 
of  the  past  invest  the  East  with  an  interest  th:it 
nothing  can  efface,  but  the  reality  will  be  found  by 
many  travellers  to  be  very  different  from  the  ooncc]>- 
tions  that  are  formed  at  homo. 
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